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MIN  .MIN 

«  •  - 

'^^^  ^  Af  IKE* «./ (jfuMy  French  \  m<ufyn  or  baCe  »  double  the  height  taken  from  the  centre 

^'^  m<wny  Welih,  from  maai  iapU^  in  of  the  mine.    4,  That  when  the  mine  has  been 

tbe  pHiraZ  iKAJii.]    i.  A  place  or  cavern  in  the  overcbargedy  its  entonnoir  is  nearly  cylindricaY« 

caith  which  contains  metala  or  minerals.**-  the  diameter  of  the  upper  extreme  not'mudi  ex-^ 

la  yomr  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  trntie.  ceeding  that  of  the  chamber.   $*  That  befides  the  • 

Walier.  iliock  of  the  powder  againft  the  bodies  it 'takes 

—A  workman^  to  avoid  idlenefs,  worked  in  a  up,  it  llkewife  croflies  all  the  earth  that  borders 

^oore  or  miffr-pit  thereabouts*  which  was  little  upon  it,  both  underneath  and  fidewiie.  To  charge 

tdeemed.  Boyle.-^A  mMi^-digger  may  meet  with  a  mine  fo  as  to  have  the  moik  advantageous  tffed, 

i  grni,  which  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of.  t  the  weight  of  the  matter  to  be  carried  mnft  be 

B^rif.-— The  hecdlefs  mute-main  aims  only  at  the  known;  that  is,  the  folidity  of  a  right  cone,  whole* 

v>buiniog  a  quantity  of  fucb  a  metal  as  may  be  bafe  is  double  the  height  ofthe-eanth  over  the  cen- 

vc'dible.  BcyU.   a.  A  cavern  dug  under  any  for-  tre  of  the  nine :  thus, having  found  the  folidity  of 

t  ilcation  that  it  may  fink  for  want  of  fupport ;  or,  the  cone  in  cubic  fathoms,  multiply  the  nnmber 

>::  modern  war,  that  powder  may  be  lodged  in  it,  of  fathoms  by  the  number  of  pounds  lof  powder 

which  being  fired  at  a  proper  time,  whatever  is  necellary  for  raifing  ^  matter  it  contains ;  and  if 

f^er  it  may  be  blown  up  and  deftroyed.  the  cone  contains  onetters  of  different  weights* 

What  mtut  hath  erit  thrown  down  fo  fair  a  take  a  mean  weight  between  them  all,  always 

tower?  Sidney,  having  a  •regard  to  their  degree  of  cohefion.    As 

--Build  up  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  which  you  to  the  difpoiition  of  mines,  there  is  but  one  gene*  - 

ha^c  broken  down,  and  nil  op  the  vtinej  that  you  ral  rule,  viz.  that  the  fide  towards  vrhich  one  woold 

Uve  digged,  ir/iitgift, —  determine  the  effeA  be  the  weakeft;  but  this  va- 

Others  to  a  city  flrong  ries  according  to  ciLCumftances.   The  calculation 

LijGege»encamp'd;  by  batt'ry^jfcale,  andrz/jv^,  of  mines  is  generally  built  upon  this  hypothefis* 

Aiuulting.  Miltotu  That  the  entonnoir  of  a  mineL  is  the  fruftum  of  an 

HM  Mike,  in  the  military  art,  {§  I.  def.  %.)  inverted  ponet  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to  the  ra** 

See  Mike,  C  II.  in  lad  volume,  p.  720.    From  dlus  of  the  excavation  of  the  nune,  and  the  dia* 

'•  S't^t  cumber  of  experiments,  it  appears,  x.  meter  of  the  whole  ieifer  bafe  is  equal  to  the  line 

Tbattbeforccofa  mine  is  always  towards  the  of  leaft  refinance  %  and  though  .thefe  fuppofitions 

^nkcft  fide ;  To  that  the  difpofition  of  tLe  cham*  are  not  quite  ezady  yet  the  calculations  of  mines 

iKr  of  a  mine  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  deter«  deduced  from  them  have  proved  fuccefsful  in 

^  se  this  eifed.    a.  That  the  quantity  of  pow-  pra^lce ;  for  which  reafon  this  cakulation  flioul4 

<^^  i&Dft  be  f^rcater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  be  followed  till  a  better  and  more  fimple  one  be 

/nter  or  Icfs  weight  of  the  bodies  to  be  raifed»  found  out.   M.  pe  Valliere  found  that  the  enton*  ' 

' '  to  their  greater  or  lefs  cohefion  ;  fo  that  w^  noir  of  a  mine  was  a  parabaloid,.  whk;h  is  a  folid 

"^id  ailow /or  each  cubic  fathom  of  loofe  earth  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  femiparabola  about 

*  V^  ^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ftroiig  fand,  x i  or  its  axis ;  but  a&the.difierence  between  thefe  two 

Ji  U  Of  flat  clayey  earth,  15  or  16  lb.  .  Of  new  is  very  infignificant  in  pra^icc^  that  of  the  fraf-  * 

" '.inry,  not  firongiy  bound,  1$  or  ao  lb;  and  turn  of  a  cone  may  be u fed. 

^  oM  mafonry,  well  bound,  25   or  30  lb.    3.       (UI.  i.)  Mine,  in  natural  hiftory,  (J  II.  d!^i.) 

'  ■  *^  fhe  ape^ure,  or  entonnoir  of  a  mine,  if  right-  implies  a  deep  pit  voder  groui^d*  whence  vanous  .• 

r  ch^ed,  IS  a  cone,  tlic  diamtier  of  vrhafe  kin(1f^  of  minerals  are  dug  out  j  but  is  more  parti- 
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{q  that  their.  ne«r  work  fhall  make  the  fame  atigle  Another,  and  ftlll  more  wonderful  nsethod  of  dif- 

,  with  the  ckiy  that  thcr  other  part  of  the  vein  do^s.  covering  mines,  is  faid  to  be  by  ihtvirgula  di'vina' 

Sometimes'  they  Q ok  a  ihafl  down  from  the  fur-  toriot  or  divining  rod;  whidh,  however  incredible 

face ;  but  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  the  (lories  related  concerning  it^ay  be,  is  (till  re- 

rccovtT  a  veiiJ  when  thtis  loft.  lied  on  by  fome»  and  among  others  by  Mr  Price. 

(4.)  Mines,  History  or  thb  eakliest  dis-  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  me- 
covcRics  OF.  The  method  ot  difcovering  mines  thod;  but  Agricola  fuppofes  that  it  took  its  rife 
is  a  matter  of  fo  much  difficulty,  that  it  fecms  fur-  from  the  magicians,  who  pretended  to  difcover 
prifmg  how  thofe  who  were  totally  unacquainted  mines  by  enchantment..  No  mention  is  made  oi 
with  the  nature  of  metals  firft  thought  of  digging  it,  however,  before  the  nth  century,  fincc  which 
them  out  of  the  earth.  Lucretius  fays,  the^ifco-  time  it  has  been  in  frequent  ufe;  and  the  Corpuf- 
very  w.is  made  by  the  conflagration  of  w^'ods,  cular  Philofophy  has  even  been  called  in  to  ac- 
which  melted  the  veins  of  metal  in  the  earth  be-  count  for  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  pei formed  in  confr- 
neath  them  ;  and  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  fome  quence  of  a  certain  unaccountable  atlraSion 
fhepherds  in  Spain  having  fet  fire  to  the  woods,  which  the  metals  .have  for  rods  of  nut  or  othtf 
the  earth  was  thus  heated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fruit  irWs,  But  the  account  given  by  Price,  which 
the  filvcr  ncaf  the  furface  of  it  melted  and  flowed  he  had  from  a  Mr  Cookworthy  of  Pfymouth,  wha 
into  a  mafs;  and  that  in  a  (liort  tim^  the  metallic  is  faid  to  have  had  the  Hid  information  concern- 
mars  ^'as  difcovcred  by  the  rending  of  the  earth  ing  this  rod  from  one  Captain  Ribera,  a  dcferter 
m  the  time  of  an  !artjiqn.ike.  The  fame  ftory  is  from  the  Spanifli  fervice  in  Q.  Anne's  reign,  and 
told  by  Strabo,  who  afcribes  the  difcovery  of  the  afterwards  captain  commandant  in  the  garrifon  ot 
mines  of  AndaluHa  to  this  accident.  The  difco-  Plymouth,  is  fo  very  incredible,  not  to  add»  unin* 
very  of  gold  has  been  afcribed  to  Mercury,  Cad-  telligible  and  unphilofophical,  that  we  think  it 
mus,  Thoas  of  Thrace,  Pifeus  K.  of  Italy,  Creacus,  unneceflary  to  quote  it ;  and  fhall  therefore  leave 
and  other  fabulous  heroes ;  but  iBfchylus  attri-  it  to  be  inveftigated  from  Mr  Price's  work,  by 
butes  the  difcovery  of  alt  the  metals  to  Prome-  fuch  of  oar  readers' (if  any  fuch  there  be)  as  have 
theiis.  The  brafs  and  copper  mines  in  Cyprus  faith  in  the  obfolete  and  occult  fciences  of  Allro* 
were  firft  difcovcred  by  Citiyras,  the  fon  of  Agri-  logy,  Enchantment,  and  Magic. — Another,  and 
opas ;  and  Hefiod  afcribes  the  dffcovery  of  the  iron  very  ancient  mode  of  difcovering  mines,  but  ex- 
mines  of  Crete  to  the  Cretan  Dadtyli  Idiei.  The  tremely  difficult  and  precarious,  is  that  called 
extraction  of  lead  or  tin  from  its  ore,  in  the  ifland  fioding;  that  is,  tracing  them  by  loofe  ftonct, 
of  Caffitcris,  according  to  feveral  ancient  au-  fragments,  ov  JkodeSf  which  may  have  been  fepa- 
thors,  was  difcovered  by  Midacritus.  Mofes,  rated  and  carried  ojf  to  a  co^iiderable  diftanpc 
however,  afcribes  the  invention  of  brafs  and  iron,  from  the  vein,  and  are  found  by  chance  in  run- 
or  at  leaft  of  the  methods  of  working  them,  to  ning  waters,  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  or  a 
Tubal-Cain,  before  the  flood.  In  later  times,  little  untler.  "  When  the  tinners  (fays  Mr  Price) 
mines  have  been  often  difcovered  by  accident ;  as  meet  with  a  loofe  (ingle  ftone  of  tin  ore,  cither  in 
in  fea-clifls,  among  broken  craggy  rocks,  by  the  a  valley,  or  in  ploughing  or  hedging,  though  at 
waOiing  of  the  tides  or  floods,  alio  by  irruptions  100  fathoms  diftance  from  the  vein  it  came  h-om, 
and  torrents  of  water  iffuing  out  of  hills  and  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  this  work  will  not 
mountains,  and  fometimes  by  the  weariilg  of  high  fail  to  find  it  out.  They  confider,  that  a  m^al- 
roads.  iTc  ftone  mull  originally  have  appertained  to  fome 

(5.)  Mines,  methods  of  DiscovERiffC.    Mr  vein,  from  which  it  was  fevered  and  caft  at  a  dif- 

Price  mentions,  among  other  methods  by  which  tance  by  fome  violent  means.    The  deluge,  they 

mines  have  been  difcbvered,  one  by  fiery  corufca-  fuppofe,  moved  pioft  of  the  loofe  earthy  coat  of 

tions,  igrusfatuif  or  falling  ftars,  and  fays,  **  The  the  globe,  and  in  many  places  waflied  it  oflffrom 

tinners  generally  fearch  with  uncommon  eagemefs  the  upper  towards  the  lower  grounds,  with  fuch 

the  ground  over  which  thefe  jack-a-Ianterns  have  a  force,  that  moft  of  the  backs  or  lodes  of  veins 

appeared.**    But  this  mode  cf  judging  of  mines  tvhich  protruded  themfelves  above  the  faft  were 

has  now  loft:  all  credit.^  Mines  are  now  moft  com-  hurried  downwards  with  the  mafs :  whence  the 

monly  difcovered  by  inveftigating  the  nature  of  flcill  in  this  part  of  their  bnfinefs  lies  much  in  di- 

fuch  veins,  ores,  and  ftones,  as  rcem  moft  likely  redling  their  meafures  according  to  the  fituation 

to  turn  to  account:  but  there  is  a  particular  fa*  of  the  firface."  Afterwards,  however,  our  author 

gacity,  or  habit  of  judging  from  partrcplar  figns,  complains,  that  this  art  Q^Jhoding^  as  he  calls  it, 

which  can  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice,  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft.   The  following  account 

Mines,  efpecialty  thoib  of  copper,  mayalfo  be  dif-  of  a  method  of  finding  filvcr  minesi  by  AIorzj 

covered  by  the  harfh  and  difagreeable  tafte  of  the  Barba,  fcems  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  fliodin^  : 

waters  which  iflue  from  them ;  though  this  only  **  The  veins  of  metal  (fays  he)  are  fomelimt^ 

happens  when  the  ore  lies  above  the  level  of  the  found  by  great  ftones  above  ground ;  and  if  tho 

water;  for  it  does  not  fcem  likely  that  the  tafte  veins  be  covered,  they  hunt  them  out  after  this 

of  the  ore  could  afiendf  unlefs  we  were  to  foppofe  manner;  viz.  taking  in  their  hands  a  fort  of  nut- 

a  pond  or  lake  of  water  ftanding  above  it.    The  tock,  which  has  a  it  eel  point  at  one  end  to  di/ 

prcfcncc  of  copper  in  any  water  is  eafily  difco«  ivith,  and  a  blunt  head  at  the  other,  whircwilh  to 

vered  by  immerging  in  it  a  bit  of  poliihed  iron,  break  ftones,  they  go  to  the  hollow^  of  the  moon- 

Vvhich  will  thus  inftantly  be  turned  of  a  copper  tains,  where  the  current  of  rain  water  defcends 

colour,  by  the  precipitation  of  the  metal  upon  it.  or  to  fome  other  part  of  the  Ikirts  cf  the  moun- 

A  candle,  or  piece  of  t^iliow,  put  into  water  of  tains»  and  there  obfcrve  what  ftones  they  m.tt 

this  !Ji:c',  will  in  a  fhort  <imc  be  tinged  green.  Witt>  breaking  in  piece©  thofe  thai  fcem  io  h.»*t 

^  aov 
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s>f  ffidil  mtltem ;  wbereoC  they  find  many  timet  are  very  mcMDitalBOiii ;  wbieh  girci^aii  opportQ' 
bctfa  aiiddlii^  fort  of  ftones  and  finall  ones  alfo  nity  to  make  adits  or  fobCemneoos  diaiiiB  to  fome 
of  DKtil  licyi  they  confider  the.  fituation  of  valley  at  a  diftancep  hy  which  to  carry -oiF  the  wa- 
lk pUce,  and  wben^  thele  ftooes  can  tambtei  ter  from  the  mine>  which  othcvwife  would  pre« 
which  of  Dcceifity  muft  be  firom  higher  grouiid»  vent  them  from  getting  the  ore*  Tbefe  adits  are 
lai  toOow  the  trad  of  them  up  the  hill  as  long  as  ibmetimea  carried  a  mile  or  two,  and  dog  at  ai» 
«i)fTC2D  find  any  of  them/'  &c.  Another  way  expeofe  of  from  aoool.  to'4oooU  efpeciilly  where 
\m  Mr  Price)  gf  difcovering  lodes*  is  by  working  the  ground  k  rockv  ;  and  yet  they  find  this  dfeeper 
Q2S  acrofs  tbe  cmattrif^  as  we  call  it.  that  iS|  than  to  draw  up  the  water  out  of  the  mine  quite 
(m  N.  to  S.  and  vice  vetfa.  I  tried  the  experi-  tp  the  top*  when  the  w^er  runs  in  plenty,  and  the 
m'vkzsi  adventure  under  my  management^  mine  is  deep.  Soiiietimesy  indeed,  they  cannot 
rxTe  I  drove  all  open  at  grafs  abont  two  fieet  in  find  a  leyel  near  enough,  to  which  an  adit  may  be 
t»*J}dt^  very  much  like  a  level  to  convey  water  earned  from  the  very  bottom  of  tbe  mine  (  yet 
ipcu  mill  wheel:  by  fo  doing  I  was  fure  of  cut-  they  find  it  worth  while  to  make  an  adit  at  half 
u^'  «1!  iodet  in  my  way ;  and  did  accordingly  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raifett, 
ciiisver  five  couHes,  one  of  which  has  produced  thereby  laving  half  the  expenie.  The  late  Mr 
ibgvciSotonsof  copper  ore,  but  the  others  were  Coftar,  coofidering,  that  foroetimes  from  fmall 
P(i^  wrought  upon.  This  method  of  difcover-  ftreams,  and  fometimes  from  little  fprings  or  col- 
q«0(ksii  equally  cheap  and  certain;  for  200  legions  of  rain  water,  one  might  have  a  good 
Qtiixni  ia  fhaliow  ground  may  be  driven  at  508.  deal  of  water  above  ground,  though  not  a  {ufii« 
^•ie."  In  that  kind  of  ground  called  by  our  cient  quantity  to  turn  an  overlhot  wheel,  thought, 
^v  ftaJihUi  and  which  4e  explains  by  the  that  if  a  fufficient  fall  might  be  bad,  this  collect 
P^nfe  tentUr-Jandingf  he  tells  us,  that  **  a  very  tion  of  water  might  be  nude  ufefiil  in  raifiiig  the 
e&dual,  proving,  and  confequential  way  is,  by  water  in  a  mine  to  the  adit,  where  it  may  be  car* 
cnrisg  ao  adit  from  the  lowea  ground,  either  N*  ried  off*.  But  now  the  moft  general  BKthod  of 
or  1  whereby  there  is  a  certainty  to  cut  all  lodes  draining  mines  is  by  the  fteam  engine.  See  SrBAit 
^  i^30i  or  40  fathoms  deep,  if  the  level  adrnits  ^nginb.  .  i 
i  1  lo  driving  adits  or  levels  acrofs,  N.  or  S.  (1.)  *  To  Min£.  v.  h.  [from  the  noutti]  To  dig 
'^vater  mines  already  found,  there  are  many  mines  or -burrows;  to  form  any  hollows  under- 
rah  veins  difcovered,  which  frequently  .prove  ground.— 
t(!:er  than  thoiie  they  were  driving  to."                          Tbe  miamg  coneys  ihrond  in  rocky  cells, 

i6.)MlIES,MECESSAaT  COMSIDBaATIOMS  AF-  WcttOtt. 

Tu  DiscoviiiNO.   After  the  mine  is  found,  the  -*- Of  this  various  matter  the  terreftrial  globe  con- 

301  thing  to  be  conlidered  is,  whether  it  may  be  fifts,  from  its  furface  to  the  greateft  depth  we  ever 

H  U>  advantage.   To  determine  this,  we  are  dig  or  mme.  1Voodwar£s  Nat4  Hijory. 

Gii>]rU)  weigh  tbe  nature  of  the  place,  and  its  {%.)*ToMiHE.  v.a.  Toiap;  torutn  by  mines; 

atiiitioo,  as  to  wood,  water,  carriage,  healthinefs,  to  deftroy  by  flow  degrees,  or  fecret  means^-* 

^  the  like;  and  compare  the  refult  with  the  '  While  rank  corruption,  mihhig  all  withm,  '  ^ 

WMris  of  the  ore,  the  charge  of  digging,  ftamp-  Infers  unfecn.                         ShakeJ^.  Hamlet. 

%  w^ing,  and  imelting.    The  form  and  fitu-  :*Tbey  mned  the  walls,  kud  tbe  powder,  and 

^^orthe  fpotlhould  be  well  confidered.    A  rammed  the  mouth;  bat  the  cidzens  made  a  coun- 

nac  msft  either  happen,  I.  In  a  mounuin ;  a.  terminer  H^wari/. 

uahiU}  3.  In  a  valley;  or,  4.  In  a  flat.    But  MINEGAHANB,  a  town  of  Irebnd,  in  the 

awntaitti  and  hilla  are  dug  with  much  greater  county  of  Kerry,  Munfler. 

^  »k1  coBvenience,  chiefly  becaufe  the  drains  .  ( i.)  MINEHEAD,  an  ancient  borough  of  Somer- 

u  kZ^'^'*  that  is,  the  aaits  or  avenues,  may  fetOiire,  with  a  harbour  in  the  Briftol  channel,  near 

<x|^ readily  cut,  both  to  drain  the  water,  and  Dunfter  caftle,  much  frequented,  by  paflengers 

J°'^S3Q|nvay8  for  bringing  out  the  lead,  &c.  to  and  from  Ireland.     It  was  incorporated  by 

1^211  the  four  caies,  we  are  to  look  out  for  the  Q.  Elizabeth,  with  great  privileges,  on  condition 

^s  which  tbs  rains  or  other  accidental  thing  of  keepmg  the  quay  in  repair;  but  its  trade  falling 

piy  have  laid  bare;  and  if  fuch  a  vein  be  found,  off,  the  quay  was  neglected,  and  the  privilegea 

cauy  oftn  be  proper  to  open  the  mine  at  that  were  loft.    A  ftatute  was  obtained  in  the^reign  of 

P'^f  efpeciaJly  if  the  vein  prove  tolerably  large  William  JII.  for  recovering  the  port,  and  keeping 

I^^Jich;  otberwife  the  moft  commodious  place  it  in  repair;  and  the  quay  was  rebuilt*    In  pur- 

i'^  Qtnation  is  to  be  cbofen  for  the  purpofe,  viz.  fuance  of  another  ad,  a  new  hekd^was  built  to  the 

^toer  00  a  flat,  nor  on  the  tops  of  nuiuntains,  quay,  the  beach  cleared,  &c.  fo  tiiat  the  biggeft 

out  on  the  Edes.  The  beft  fituation  for  a  mine  is  fliip  may  enter,  and  ride  fafe  in  \he  barbom*.  The 

soQQtaioou^  woody,  wholefqme  fpot,  of  a  Cife  town  contains  about  500  houfes  and  dooo  fouls. 

S!t^^'*^  near  a  navigable 'river.  The  pUces  It  was  formerly  governed  by  a  portreve,  and  now 

*uMingwith  mines  are  generally  heahhy,  as  by  two  cooftables  chofen  annually  at  a  court-leet, 

"^H  fc'gh,  and  everywhere  expofed  to  the  held,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.    Its  chief  trade 

^;  yctiome  pbces  where  mines  are  found  prove  is  with  Ireland,  whence  about  40  veflels  ufed  to 

l^'^^ous,  and  can  upon  no  account  be  dug,  come  hither  in  a  year  with  wool;  and  abont  4000 

-D^ji erer  fo  rich :  the  way  of  examining  a  fuf-  chaldrons  of  coals  are. yearly  imported  at  thia 

!do  hS               ^^^^*  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  experiments  place,  Watchet  and  Porlock,  from  South -Wales ; 

J£°°™^  by  expofmg  them  to  the  effluvia,  to  which  lies  .directly  oppofite  to  it,  about  7  leagues 

^'^*r^w^    ^^''   X)tvonflurt  a«.i  Cornwalil,  over,  the  common  breadth  of  this  channel  all  the 

'^  thcrt  are  many  mines  of  copper  and  tin,  way  from  Hglmcs  to  the  Land's  Bnd.    Here  are 

feverai 
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iawRri  licbLiacBchattti^  vbo  tiwle  aUb  to  Vir^^a  markfl  of  tn  add  <»r  alkali,  nor  of  any  tbbtilci  fei« 
a0d  tke  Wdt  Indifit;  as  well  as  to  Bsradbiple  phureoas»  or  metallte  matters.  Waters  which 
aod  BriftoL  UeniogSt  which  come  up  the  -Sevem  contun  cakareoui  earth  change  the  colour  of  fy- 
m  freat  flioals  about  Michaehiia%  aie  eaiight»  mp  of  vblcts  to  a  green ;  and  thofe  that  contain 
cmA$  and  $  ar  4000  barrds  annually  ihlpped  off  feknitet,  being  mixed  with  a  folntion  of  mercury 
ior  the  Ifedilerrancan,  &c«  The  market  is  on  in  nitrous  acid,  form  a  ttrrbfth  mineral;  and  when 
WmL  and  fair  00  Whitftin-Wedoefday.  Mioe*  )a  fixed  alkaK  isadded^  they  are  rendered  turbid, 
kcAd  is  31  niles  N*  of  Bseter,  and  161  W.  by  S.  and  a  white  fsdiment  is  precipitated.  Thefe  wa« 
of  London*    Lon.  3.  34.  W.    Lat.  51.  is.  N«         ters  do  not  diflblve  foap  well.    Any  water  which 

{%)  MinbhbAd»  axape  of  Ireland,  on  the  SW.  produces  thefe  effedts  la  a  hard,  earthy,  or  fde- 
coaft  of  Waterfordi  4  miAes  SW*  of  Hdwick.         nitic  water.    The  waters  impregnated  with  gales 

(|.)  MiHEHEADf  a  townfliip  of  Vermont,  in  are  atfb  hard.  Although  the  waters  of  the  fea 
Slfea  county,  on  the  Connedicut.  and  faKne  fprings  be  not  generally  enumerated 

MINELLIUS,  John,  ao  eminent  Dutch  gram«  amongft  mineral  waters,  they  might  nererthelefs 
tnarian,  critic,  and  phUologift,  bom  at  Rotterdam  bejuftly  coofidered  as  fucb;  for  befides  earthy 
about  i6s5«  He  publifhed  editions  of  Virgil,  and  felenitic  matters^  they  alfo  contain  a  large 
Orid,  and  fevecal  other  Latm  claffics,  with  notes,  quantity  of  mineral  ialts.  But  mwra!  wateru 
He  died  in  1683.  properly  fo  called,  are  thofe  in  which  gas,  or  ful- 

MINED,  a  town  and  lake  of  Sicily,  in  the  yaU  phureousi  ialine,  or  metallic  fubftances,  are  difco- 
ley  of  Nofta  vered  -by  chemical  trials.    As  many  of  thefe  are 

*  MINER.  «•/  bmrMr,  Fk*.  ironmibf.]  i.  One    empk>yed  fuccefllvely  in  medicine,  they  are  alfo 

that  digs  for  metals.-^  called  mediehud  waters.    Mmeral  waters  receiye 

By  Be  kings  pnbnaes  are  puih'd  to  gtound,       their  peculiar  principles  by  paffing  through  earths 

And  mimrrs  cru&'d  beneath  their  mines  are    contaming  falts,  or  other  mineral  fubftances  in  a 

fosmd.  Dryden.    ftateof  decompofition.  Some  of  thefe  are  valuable 

S*  One  who  nukes  miHtaty  mines.--'As  the  bom-    for  the  quantity  of  ufeful  Daks  ^hich  they  coDtaio» 

^rdeer  levels  his  mifchi^  at  cities,  the  mit§gr    particularly  of  common  fait  (fee  Siar) ;  and 

taGes  hknfelf  in  mining  private  houfes.  Taikr*       others  for  their  m^icinal  qualities.  ^  AH  waters 

MINERiB.    See  MiMSSikLOOT,  Part  I.  (fays  Dr  T^omfon,  in  his  Sjf/lem  qfChem.  Vol.  III. 

(i.)  *  MINEItAL.  adj*  Confiding  of  foffile  bo-  p.  376.}  which  are  diftinguilhed  from  commoa 
diev— By  €Kperience  upon  bodies  in  any  mine,  a  wat^r  by  a  peculiar  finell,  tafte,  colour,  &c  and 
man  nay  cooje^re  at  the  metallick  or  mineral  which,  in  eonfeqoence  of  thefe  properties,  canoot 
if^redsents-of  any  maft  found  there»  WMward.     be  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  domeftic  econonyi 

<••)  *Mi«sn.AL.ii./  (iMtiKni/fv  Latin.]  Foffife  have  been  called  tninerai  oDaiert,  Thefe  occur 
body ;  matter  dJIg  oiit  of  mines.  All  mcsals  are  in  difl!erent  parts  of  the  earth,  conftltuting  wells, 
minrralSk  but  all  nmerals  are  not  itietals*  Mine^  Qprings,  or  fountains;  fometimes  of  the  tempeia* 
rals,  in  tibeseftrained  fenfe^  aitebodieithat  maybe  ture  of  the  foil  through  which  they  pals,  fomtr- 
meltodp  bnt  not  naaileatsd.*—  times  warm,  and  in  fome  cafeseven  at  the  boiliog 

She  did  confefii,  flie  had  temperatore.** 

For  yon  n  mortal  w^mrtd^       Shak.CynAclim*       (8.)  Mineral  WATust  attbmfts  hade  to 

-<-The  mimrait  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  irout    Ahalysb.    ■*  Mmeral  fprings  (continues  the  Dr) 

Qopper,  and  tin,  are  of  great  valne.  Bacm  to  FiU.     attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  in  the  earlieit 

tut  hidden  senn  digg'd  up,  nor  hadi  this    ages,  and  were  refoited  to  bv  thofe  who  laboured 

earth  under  difeafes,  and  employed  as  a  medicine.  But 

.Entrails  nnlilDe^  of  miiiivw/and  ftone.  iMSXteif.  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
'^Mimrmit  g  nitre  with  vitriol ;  common  felt  with  tury  that  any  attempt  was  made  tomed  the  in- 
abm  t  and  fulphur  with  vitriol.  WMward*  gxedients  of  which  thefe  waters  were  coropofedi 

(3«,)  MiMBSLAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  ufed  in  ge-  or  to  difcover  the  fubftances  to  which  they  owed 
aeral  far  ali  foffiia  bodies,  whether  fimple  or  com*  their  properties.  Bfir  Boyle  may  be  confidered 
ponndy  dng  ant  of  a  mimb  ;  whence  the  denomi-  as  the  firft  who  pointed  out'  the  method  of  exa- 
Mttoo.  See  Minn,  M^  IIL  $  1-^6;  and  Mimb*  mining  water.  He  (irft  aftreruin^  the  exiftcnce 
nALOOT.  of  aSr  in  it,  and  pointed  out  a  number  of  tcfts,  by 

(4.}  Mmbral  Acids*  See  Acids  }  and  Chb«  which  conjeftures  might  be  made  concemtog  the 
aiiSTny,  hdim. .    .  '  feline  bodies  which  the  water  held  in  fohitioo.  In 

(5.)  iftiMBaAL  Alkali.  See  Alkali,  (  % — ^4;  i665>  Dominic  Du  Cloi  attempted  to  examine  the 
andCHBMiSTftT,  Jjnfar.  mineral  waters  in  France.  He  employed  almoft  all 

(6.)  MiMBKAL  Pitch.  See  CHBMismr,  Ifidex.    the  re>ageots  recommended  by  Boyle,  and  added 

(7.)  MiNBKAL  Sraiifos,  or)  Alt  waters  natu-    feveral  of  his  own.    In  1680,  Uicme  publiHied  a 

(7.)  AliMBKAL  Watbss.  3  rally  impregnated  fet  of  experiments  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Sve- 
with  any  heterogeneous  matter  which  they  hate  den.  Soon  after,  various  improvements  were  id- 
d^oKea  within  the  earth  may  be  called  miweral  troduced  by  Regis,  Didier,  Budet,  and  Romberg; 
«0Ayi»  in  the  moft  extenfive  meaning  of  that  and  in  1726,  Boulduc  pointed  out  a  method  of 
name;  which  might  therefore  comprehend  almoft  precipitating  feveral  of  the  faline  contents  of  water 
afl  thofe  that  flow  within  or  upon  the  earth,  for  by  alcohol.  But  ir  was  not  till  after  the  difcoTcry 
almoft  all  thefe  contain  fome  earth  or  feleoites.  of  carbonic  acid  by  Dr  Black,  that  any  cocfidcr- 
But  waters  containing  only  earth  or  felenites  are  able  progrefs  was  made  in  afccrtaining  the  com* 
not  gcneraliycaUedintflrra/,titttA0#Wor  rf«/rst;a-  pMition  of  mineral  waters.  That  fubtile  ^<^^* 
itr*,    Thefe,  vfbOL  dMmically  analyfcd,  fhow  no    which  is  fo  often  containtd,  and  which  ferves  aif  a 

foWcLt 
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&M  t»isaflr  of  the  eaitht  and  even  metailic    withcarbotift  acid,  and  ufsaBy  cotttaio  fonid  mu* 
[■:&%,  hd  thwarted  ail  the  attempts  of  loriBcr    mta  or  iilpluitaw" 

c;^Modctrdt6ecompofitioii  of  thefe  liquids.  IV.  MkatRAL  wATBRt,  lALiiiiy  ^  contata 
^xt  the  diiccvtny.  of  this  ac^U  tl^t  aMtyfisof  sii-  oplT  fiilU  is  folutkmt  wklMmt  iron  of  carbonic 
'jTu  vitera  has  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  io'  add  in  cx^cft.  Tbq^  "^  be  diflin^iihcd  int0 
c3r^e.i(y,chicffy,.o<tbe  admirable  diirert;Ati(Hi  4  different  oedets:  TBoft  of  the  tft  order  contain 
cai^^&bjed  pubtiQied  by  Beacman  in  177^  fales  whofe  bafe  ts  lime,  and  generally  citlier  tbo 
Sat  tint  poiflO,  m.uQh  ban  bqep  done  by  Gii^  carbonaC  or  ful^bal.  They  art  named  Jbri  wa- 
anpri.  BacU  Kl^proth,  We^rutft,  JPouvcroyy  ters,  and  have bot  a  flight  difagseoabte taftew  The-  , 
MtEivfua,  and  manj  bt{ier  eminent ch«miiU;  •  a4  aie  tbnte  in  whkb  comtton  iah  peedonshiatesw 
ic'^Motwitiiftandinij  the  difficulty  of  the  fpb-  They  are  readily  iccogniaed  bytbeir  £ilt  taAe« 
led,  kiitely  any  branch  of  chemifiry  has  nMde  and  ttfnally  contain  foaae  magoafian  and  caka* 
pa  r  pFogrcfi,  or  is  farther  advaacecV  than  the  reolis  £lkfk  Watcn  of  tbe  ^  onder  eaatatn  ful- 
tcowird^e  of  mineral  waters.''  phat  of  magaefia.    They  b»re  a  bitter  talhe,  and 

i^]  UiKERAi  wATEas»  CAOsEi  OF  TBfi  HEAT    an  puTgatiTe.    Thofe  of  the  4tli.  onler  ata  alka- 
or.  See  Spiiaa,  N°  9 ;  and  BuRNjaa.  N^  aj«     liiw^  containing  carbonat  o€ Ibda.  They  are  eafity 
.1^)  MiifEtAL'wAis.at»  iMTisiOMS  o^.  **  Ja    diltkgnilbid  by  tbenr  progeny  of  tinginf  tage<« 
ti  pit  A  {Art  of  xuaeral  waters  (iays  Dr  Tbooi-    table  blues  gfeea." 

i»it^tre  is  aruallT  (bme  (ufaftaace  preienk  (fee  (if^  MiiftaAL  WATiai^  oavtiAAb  ntTLas 
i  14.  is.\  which,  mm  its  greater  proportion  or  .  for  EXAMMfao.  When  a  nnbaial  water  it  t» 
iSiHj,  lUaips  the  chva^  of  tbe  water»  ted  be  examined,  the  folioariqg  lulea  flMafd  be  ob<^ 
P<sittho1eprDpertiesbvwhichitisnoftreadily  ferred:  1.  Bapeihaaentsoagbtto  be  made  near  lie 
(Sinfttiftei.  This  Bibftance  claime  the  greaoeft  fpi^»  if  pofiibte.  a.  The  fitaation  of  die.  Spring,* 
jratioD,  while  ihe  other  bodies,  which  eater  in  the  natma  of  tbe  ibii,  and  the  neigbboavina  iMi^ 
ifiDiCa  proportion,  may  vary,  ore?en  be  ahfent»  gftxinds^  tmgbt  to.  be  enanrined;  y  Itt  lenMft^' 
vrJ»at  producing  a^y  ienttble  chai^.  This  cif-  oualiciefli  as  tU  finA  tnfte^  coloor,  afe  Kb  btf  "ttb^ 
ciafiaocc  eoables  us  to  dc^iAe  mineral;  watqrs  ienred.  4.  Ha  Ipecific^griMity  and  beat  aiw  tdi  be  *  * 
Jtcchffe«»diilingui4iedbv  tbe  peculiar  fubftance  alcertali^  by  the  btilMtatioRl  balance  and  ttb- 
«ii6  prtdoq^inatea  in  each.  Accqrdingly,  they  tbermonteter.  Foe  gnratelr  dMtaintyt  Iff  ibe  n«6le 
^(  been  divided  into  4  clailes;  namely,  i.  An^.  of  a  Wet  bladder  be  tied  tb  the  neck  af  7  bottle 
ihti  x.C3uil^heaU  s  3.  Befatu^  4,  i^lim*^  containing  Caaoio  of  tbia  water.  By  fliabllig  the 
I  MjniSAi.  wAXARs,  ACiDjuj^pus,  *^cootaia  a  water,  any  gas  that  it  coatainawill  tedifti^ged, 
c9o5der2b)e  proportion  of  carbonic  anid,  Th€y  and  will  fwell  tbe  bladder*  If  tba  toedtf  of  the 
» tiBj  dlftingiii^ed  by  their  add  tafte,  and  by  bladder  be  then  tied  with  aftrlngabotpe  tbft  bottle, 
ceir  ^ling  loce  Champaign.  wiDeA^hao  poured  and  .be  cnt  below  this  ikring,  16  ass|0  ftpavate  the 
vjii^i.  They  contain  auaoft  conftantly  fome  hbMdder  from  tlie  bottle,  the  qaaatity  and  aatare 
caoDOD  lait,  aad  in  general  aUb  A  greater  or  of  the  ooatained  gas  may  be  ftitther  eicataained.  5. 
iaiUer  proportion  of  earthy  carbooata.''  OWerve  tbechatu^fpontaneoafly  prodtfeed  upon 

H  MiHUai  WATERS,  eHALvasATE,  **  con-  the  water  in  olo£  and  in  iMpen^velTelii,  and  with 
t2iDiportionof]ron,andareea$1ydiflinguiftiedby  difierent  d«oees  of  beat.  If  by  Ibeib  Ttteans  mat- 
'^ptopcrtyofftrikir^ablackwittithetinanre  Xtt  be  crpalUaed  or  depo&tcd,'9t  mufi  be  fet 
irat-gaDs.  The  irtm  is  ufually  held  in  folution  apart  for  nwther  exaaiinatioa.  Thefo  aiperimeats 
!)TcarboQic  acid.  It  very  often  happens  that  this  will  almoft  certaialy  indicate  tbe  natare  of  tbe 
n!  is  in  exceit;  in  which  cafe,  the  waters  are  water*  We  muft  tben  proceed  to  the  decMnpOfi- 
■stosljchalybdat^  but  acidulous.  This  is  the  tion  of  it,  either  metely  by  evaporation  and  dif* 
ci^  vuB  the  waters  of  Spa  and  l^mont  In  tilbtioa,  or  with  the  addition  af  other  fubftance^ 
^  inftances  the  iron  is  in  the  ftate  of  a  fnlpbat.  by  which  the  matters  contained  in^he  water  may 
1^  waters  holding  tbe  fulphat  of  iron  cannot    be  precipitated, 

^bcappKedto  medicinal  ufes:  Ihey  may  be  (n.)  MrasRAL  WATcais,  methods  op  Dfs- 
rodilf  dmiagutibed  by  their^ property  of  coati*  covsRiao  tarioue  svbstanccs  in*  The  fot* 
cDBgto  ftrt^e  a  black  with  tiadureof  nut-galls^  lowing  are  the  principal  meane  by  which  the  va* 
fcn  after  being  boikd  or  filtered ;  .vHtereas  boiU  rions  fubftaocee  coatahied  in  mineral  waters  tnay 
^  dtconpofet  fbe  carbonat  of  iron,  and  caufea  be  difeorercd  and  proved^  without  decompofin^ 
luhaieiopredpiute/'  the  water  by  evaporation  or  by  dift illation.    If 

QI.  MiHEiAL'  WATEE.S,  HEPATIC.  ^  The  he-  any  portion  of  dlfimgaged  tieidot  alAaii  be  con- 
?^  or  falphoreous  waters  are  thofe  which  con-  .tained  in  water*  it  may  be  known  by  the  tafte, 
^  &  Tuiph&rated  hydrogen  gaSr  Thele  are  eafily  by  changing  the  colour  of  violets  or  of  turnfol, 
ttguiihed  hy  the  odoiu-  of  that  gas,  which  they  and  by  addmg  tbe  precffe  quantity  of  ^d  01^  of 
^^  ^  ^^^^^  property  of  blackening  filver  alkali  that  is  neceifary  for  the  (aturation  of  the 
^  Wad.  The  nature  of  thele  waters  long  contained  difengaged  faline  matter.  Su^kur^  and 
mH  cbemifts.  Though  they  often  depefit  Ipver  offidphurt  may  be  difcoveiad  in  waters  by 
isiphur  IponUoeonfly,  yet  no  fulphor  could  be  their  fingular  rmell,and  by  tbe  black  colour  which 
f|t«ci2l1]rfeparated  from  theaa.  The  fecret  was  at  tbcfe  fiibftances  give  to  white  meUls  or  to  their 
>^  dScovered  by  Bergman.  Thefe  water!  ate  of  finecipitfites,  but  efpecially  to  filver.  ntrioHc/alu 
*«o  ^odt;  in  xY^  griiy  Hi^  fulpburated  hydrogen  t&fith  eattb$f  hafa  mav  be  diicovered,  i.  By  adding 
!'  '^^oed »  in  the  sd,  ii  is  united  to  lime  or  fome  iized  alkali,  wrocb  decomposes  all  thefe  falts, 
^^  Ibey  are  frequently  alfo  impregnated    and  precipitates  their  earthy  bafis^  aad,  «.  By 

adding 
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adding  a  folotijoii  pf  tti'ercnry  in  nitroas  acid,    of  perfedtion.     The  Bergmanniafi  method  has 

which  alfo  decompofes  thefe  (alts,  and  forms  a    been  followed  by  fucceeding  chemtfts.    Mr  Kif- 

tttr^th  mifterai  with  their  acid.    But  for  this  pur-    wan,  in  1709,  publifiied  an  Eflay  on  the  general 

pofe  the  folution.ougbt  to  have  a  fiiperabundant    Analyfis  ot  Waters*  no  lefs  valuable  than  that  of 

quantity  of  acid ;  for  when  perfectly  faturated,  it    Bergman,  and  enriched  by  numerous  experiments. 

rormsa  precipitate  with  any  water ;  and  indeed^    He  has  given  a  new  method  of  analyfis,  not  only 

idl  metallic  folutions  in  adds  are  capable  of  de-    fhorter  and  eafier  than  the  Bergmannian,   but 

compofition  by  water  alone^  and  fo  much  more    fMfceptible  of  greater  accbracy/'    Dr  Tbomfon 

eafily  as  the  aod  ia  more  pofedly  iaturated  wi$h    gives  an  account  of  this  method,  oi  which  our 

the  metal.    MartioJ  vitrioif  or  iron  eomhmed  with    room  permits  us  only  to  quo^e  the  outlines. 

a»y  oiid^  or.  even  with  gait  fhows  itfelf  in  waters    ^  The  different  bodies  dilfoWed  and  combined  in 

by  blackening  an  infufion  of  galls,  or  by  form-    water  are  difcovered  by  the  addition  of  certain 

ing  a  Pruffian  blue  with  the  phlogifttcated  alka-  -  fobftances  to' the  water,  named  teflsy  which  occa- 

line  lixivium.    The  vitri<d  of  Mpert  or  copper    fion  fome  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  water. 

difiblved  by  any  acid,  may  be  di(covered  by  add-    I.  The  gafeous  bodies  contained  in  water  are  ob- 

ing  fome  oi  the  vcdatile  fpiht  of  fal  ammoniac,    tained  by  boiling  it  in  a  retort,  luted  to  a  pneu-i 

which  produces  a  fine  blue  colour ;  or  by  the  ad-    matic  apparatus.     II.  Carbonic  acid,  not  comn 

dttion  of  clean  iron,  upon  the  furface  of  which    bined  with  a  bafe,  or  combined  in  excefs,  may 

the  copper-is  precipitated  in  its  natural  or  fn^tal-    be  deleted  by  the  following  tefts :  i.  Lime  water 

lie  ftate.    GtaMhn^s'fait  is  difcovered  by  adding  a  .occafions  a  precipitate,  foluble  with  efiervefcenc^ 

fohitioQ  of  oMcnry  in-  nitrous  add,  and  forming    in  muriatic  acid.  3.  The  infnfion  of  litmus  is  red-l 

with  it  a  turfaith  mineral;  or  by  cryftalKzation.    dened,  but  the  red  gradually  di&ppears.  3.  Wbenl 

Common /alt  contained  in  waters  forms,  with  a  fo-    boiled,  it  lofes  this  prbpeity.    III.  The  mineral 

lution  Qi -iUver'ih  nitrotnacid,  a  white  precipitate,    acids,  when  uncombraed,  give  the  infiition  of  llt- 

o^  lunfi>coniea.  It  mav  alfo  be  known  by  its  cryf*    mus  a  permanent  red,  though  the  water  be  boiled.1 

t^HiMtior.  Marine  fait  Qi*ith  aoii^  Aa/ej  producer    IV   Water  containing  fulphurated  hydrogen  gid 

^thcf  lame  efied  upon  folution  of  filver ;  forming    is  thus  diflingmihed :  1.  It  exhales  the  pecuiiajj 

a  predpitate  Whdn  fixed  alkaK  is  added.  Its  adh-    odour  of  that  gas.'    «•  It  reddens  the  innilton  of! 

raony,  bittetneft^  and  deliquefcency,  difttnguifli    litmus 'fagacioufly.    3.  It  blackens  paper  dipt  in 

it.    Fitrktie  acid  may  be  thus  difcovered :   The  •  folutioA  oJF  lead,  and  pred^itates  nitrat  of  filrer 

matter  to  be  examined  .muft  be  muced  with  any    black  or  brown.    V.  Alkahes,  and  alkaline  and 

inflammable. fubftaoce,  and  expoied  to  a  red  heat,    earthy  carbbnats,  are  thus  diftinguiffaed :   i.  The 

If  it  contain  but  a  particle  of  vitriolic  acid,  it  Will    infofion  of  turmeric  is  rendered  browq.  '  4.  Paper 

bc  rendered  ienfible  b^  the  fulphur,  or  by  the  vo«» '  ftained  with  Bra^tf  wood  is  rendem)  blue*  •  3.  LH^ 

latile  fulpbUreout  aeid  thence  produced.     Any    mus  paper  reddened  by  viinegar  is  reftored  to  itH 

mttaUit fithftance%  diflblved  in  water  by  an  acid^    original  blue«    4.  'V9%en  thele  thange^  are  fuga^ 

may  be  dete^ed  by  adding  fome  of  the  liquor 'ia-    cious,  the  alkali  -is  ammonia.    VI.  Fixed  alkalies 

turated  by  the  colouring  matter  of  Prufltan  blue,    exift  m  water,  which  occafions  a  precipitate  with 

This  liquor  .produces  no  effeds  upon  neutral  Aits    muriat  of  magnefia,  after  being  boiled.    Volatil^ 

with  earthy  or  alkaline  bafes,  but  decompbfes  all    alkali  may  be  diftingnifhed  by  the  fmell,  or  obj 

metallic  falts  :  fo  that  if  no  precipitate  be  formed    tained  by  diftilling  the  water  gently.  VII.  Earthy 

upon  adding  fome  of  this  liquor,  we  may  be  ter-    and  metallic  carbonats  are  precipitated  by  boilind 

tain  that  the  water  does  not  contain  any  metallic    the  water;  but  carbonat  or  magnefia  imperfedlyj 

fait;  but  if  a  predpitate  be  formed,  wemaycer. '  Vllf.  Iron  js  difcovered  by,  Y.The  dnAure  oS 

tainly  infer  that  the  water  contains  fome  metallic    nut-galls  giving  the  water  a  purple  or  black  coj 

fait.    It  is  necefiary  to  ufe  no  veflels  in  thefe  ex-    lour ;  the  gradations  of  which  are  diAinguiJhed 

periments  but  fuch  as  are  perfediy  clean,  and    by  Weftrum.  s.  Proilian  alkali  occafionjng  a  blut^ 

rinfed  with  diftilled  water;  to  weigh  the  prod  udts    precipitate.    IX.  Sulphuric  acid  exifts  in  waterfi 

veryexadly;  to  make  the  experiments  upooras    which  form  a  precipitate  with,  t.  Muriat,  nitrat j 

large  quantities  of  water  as  is  poffiblc,  efpecially  -  or  acetite  of  barytes}^  9.  ditto  of  Stroritian ; .;.  dittd 

'the  evaporations, cryftallizations,  and  diftillations; '  of  lime ;  '4.  nitmt  or  acetite  of  lead.  Of  thefe  thd 

and  to  repeat  all  experiments  feveral  times.    The    moft  p*  werful  'is  nuiriat  of  barytes,  which  vA 

mixtures,  from  which  any  prepipitates  might  be    detect  fulphuric  add  uncombined,  when  it  is  Dot 

expe^ed,  ought  to  be  kept  iitveral  days,  as  many    the  millionth  part  of  the  water.  X.  Muriatic  u^\i 

of  thefe  pr^ipitates  require  that  time. to  .tpt^nr,    i<i  Uttered  by  nitrat  of  filver,  which  occafiors  .1 

or  to  be  entirely  depofited.  1  white  cloud  in  water  containing  a  very  minuet 

(13.)  MiNEftAL  WATERS,   MOiis   AccuKATB    pTOpoition  of  it.    XI.  Boracic  ac id  IS  detected  V> 

METHODS  op  ANALYSING.  **  The  aualyfis  of  wa-    acetite  of  lead,  foyming  a  precipitate  infoluble  'j 

.ters  (fajrs  Dr  Thomfon),  or  the  art  of  afcertniuing    acetous  acid.    Xil.  Barytes  is  dete^ed  by  the  .1 

the  difiereot  fubftances  they  hold  in  folution,  and    foluble  white  precipitate  it  forms  with  dilute^' 

determining  their  proportion,  is  one  of  the  moft    fulphuric  acid.    XIII.  Lime  is  detected  by  ox.*l  j 

difficult-  things   in   chettiftry.     The  difficulty,  acid,  occafioning  a  white  precipitate  in  v  -td 

arifes,  not  only  from  the  diverfity  of  the  bodiesj  containing  a  very  minute  proportion  of  it    XIV 

in  wat^i)),  but  from  the  very  minute  quantities  of    Magnefia  and  alumina  are  detected,  x.  By  Jinx:j 

fome  ingredients.    Though  many  attempts  had    nia  precipitating  them,  if  the  carbonic  acu'  \>\i 

been  made  ($  8.),  no  general  mode  was  known  till    been  previoufly  feparated ;  a.  By  lime  water  prt-j 

Bergman  publiftiedhis^reatifoin  X778.   This  ad-    cipitating  them,  if  the  carbonic  and  fn^pbund 

mirable  tradi  carried  the  fubjeA  to  a  high  degree    acids  be  previoufly  removed.   XV.  Silica  may  bi 

afcertairts 
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ifisertaed  by  eraporatiiig  a  portion  of  tbe  water  pie  ufe  it  inftead  of  vinegar.    In  fome  wafte  coaR 

to  dryoeft,  and  redifloKrin;  the  precipitate  in  ma-  pits,  the' water  tafles  foUr,  and  efTervefces  with 

pxic  acid.      The  filica  remains  undiflblved.—  alkalies.    Dr  Monro  mentions  acid  dews  colleded 

Sudi  ii  tile  method  of  deceding  the  fubftances  in  in  the  E&ft  Indies^  this  acid  be  fuppofes  to  be  the 

w2tn;'bot  aa  thefe  are  almoft  always  combined  vitriolic,    a.  Nitrous  and.MURiATic  acids  are 

fo  u  to  form  ialts,  Mr  Krwan  pointed  out  teds  never  found  in  waters  pure,  but  combined  with 

*oi<fa  thefe.    I.  I.  SuLrMAT  of  foda  may  be  calcareoys  earths,  foifile  alkali*  or  magnefifa.    3, 

iSe^drd  by  evaporating  tbe  water  to  onetalf,  and  FfkED  air'  abounds  in  all  mineral  waters,  parti. 

adftg  lime-watery  as  long  as  any  precipitate  ap-  cttlarly  in  fuch  as  are  cold,  to'  which  it  gives  an 

pan.    s.  Sulphat  of  lime,  by  evaporating  the  agreeable  acidulous  tafte,  as  well  as  their  power 

v3!er  to  a  few  ounces,  when  a  precipftate  ap-  and  efficacy.    It  is  very  often  fufpended  in  wa- 

Yvsfolfible  in  500  parts  of  water.   3.  Alumnuy.  tersbyiron.    Dr  Dejean  of  Lcyden,  in  ^  letter  to 

bedeteded  by  mising  carbonat  of  lime  with  the  Dr  Monro  in  1777,  fuppofes  it  tq  be  the  medium 

vUff,  till  a  precipitate  appea^.    4.  Sulphat  of  by  which  fulphur  alfo  is  diflblved.    Many  waters 

aagoefia  may  be  deteded  by  hydrofulphuret  of  in  Germany,  particularly  near  the  Rhiney  are  very 

^ostiany  which  occafions  a  precipitate  with  this  much   impregnated   with   this  acid.     4.  Veoc-* 

Utiod  00  other.    5.  Sulphat  of  iron  is  precipi-  tablb  alkali  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  a  pro* 

*::nl  by  alccihol.    IT.  x.  Muriats  of  foda  and  dudlion  entirely  artificiaU  but  M.  Margraaf  got 

potaft  may  be  dete^ed  thus:  Separate  tbe  ful.  a  true  nitre,  the  bafis  of  which  is  the  vegetable 

ptimcaddbyilcoholandnitratotbarytes.    De-  alkali,  from  fome  waters  at  Berlin.    M.  Monnet 

cooipofetbeearthy  nitratsand  muriats  by  fulphn-  fays,  that  from  the  Pohoun  fpaw  water  he  ob- 

nc  idd.    Escpel  tbe  excels  of  muriatic  and  nitric  tained  8  grains  of  a  grey  colpured  alkaline  (alt  from 

Kidi  by  heat.    Separate  the  fulphats  thus  form-  a  refiduum  of  1 1  Paris  pints  of  the  water,  which  he 

ed  hy  akohol  and  barytic  water.    If  it  forms  a  iaturated  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  on  diluting, 

;rKi|Mtate  with  acetite  of  filver,  it  contains  mu-  evaporating,  and  cryftalliaing,  he  obtained  a  tar- 

rbioffodaor  potafs.    To  a  (certain  which,  eva-  tarus  vitriolatus.    5.  The  fossil  alkali  is  found 

pcnte  the  liquid  to  drynefs ;  diflblve  the  aceljte  in  many  waters  in  Hungary,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  &Q. 

Ji  licohol.    Evaporate  to  drynefs ;  the  fait  will  It  is  combined  in  Seltzer  and  other  acidulous  wa- 

<Hiqiiefce  if  it  be  acetite  of  potafs,  but  efflorefce  ters,  with  fixed  air,  and  may  be  dbtained  from 

t  tt  be  acetite  of  foda.    %,  Muriat  of  barytes  may  them  pretty  pure  by  (imple  evaporation.   In  foroc 

k  deteded  by  fulphuric  acid,  as  it  is  the  only  mineral   waters   near  volcanoes,  this  alkali  lias 

Wftic  felt  found  in  waters.    3:  Muriat  of  lime  been  found  capable  of  producing  .a  true  Pruflian 


>*Jong  as  any  precipitate  appeari :  6 Iter  off  tbe  a  fpring  in  the  iflmd  of  Ifchia.    6.  Volatilr 

vattT,  evaporate  t6  drynefs,  treat  the  dry  mafs  alkali  has  been  accounted  an  ingredient  in  mi- 

with  akohol:  evaporate  the  alcohol,  anddilTolve  neral*  waters;  but  Dr  Hoffmap  and  others  have 

cif  rcfiduom'ln  water. — Similar  procefles  are  laid  denied  this.    But  fome  waters  near  great  quanti- 

cowa,  for  detedtfng  the  muriats  of  magneHa  and  ties  of  putrid  matter  may  give  tokens  of  volatile 

kSiarine,  and  the  alkaline,  calcareous,  and  mag-  alk^i,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Rathbcne-plate  water, 

leiian  oi^ats;  a  Ubie  of  iHts  incompatible  with  analvfed  by  the.Hon.  Henry  Cavendilh.  .7.  Glau* 

-ach  other  is  alfo  added,  and  a  whole  fedtion  is  ber's  salt  is  contained  in  m4oy  mineral  waters, 

^fleeted  to  the  method  di  determining  the  prbpor-  but  the  quantity  is  very  fmalU    M.  Boulduc,  in 

tioo  of  Uie  ingredients  :^for  all  which,  as  well  as  the  Memoir  j  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  fcr 

'ira  number  of  mjmai^i  to  be  obierved  in  ma-  1734,  mentipns  a  fpring  9  miles  from   Madrid,. 

king  fome  of  the  above  analyfes,  which  our  room  which  yields  a  true  Glauber's  fait.    It  is  found  in 

permits  us  not  to  particulanfe,  we  muft  refer  the  a  Concreted  ftate  about  the  fides  of  the  fpring,  re- 

T^adCT  tor  Dr  Thomfoo's  work,  or  that  of  Mr  fembling  icicles.    Dr  Andrea  mentions  a  water 

K-nfac.  at  Sxllia,  in  Calabria,  whidi  is  very  ftrongly  im- 

'14.)  MmsxAL  -WATCKS,  SUBSTANCES  Dis-  pregnatcd  wit)i  this  fait,     S.  Nitre.    In  fome 

vOTUiD  m.    The  fubftances  met  with  in  mine-  provinces  of  Bengal,  not  only  the  waters,  but  evca 

il  waters  are  the  following :— i.  Vitriolic  the  earth,  is  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  nitre, 

^ciD,  fometimes  pure,  though  more  frequent-  that  the  fuiface  is  covered  with  a  nitrous  cruft  re- 

j>' joined  with  iron  or  copper.    In  its  pure  ftate,  fembling  hoar-froft.    Perfedt  nitre  has  alfo  been 

'*t  isoAeneft  foond  near  volcanoes,  where,  in  the  found  in  fprings  In  Europe.  9.  Sea  salt  abounds 

'^■pniion  of  Dr  Donald  Monro,  it  is  moft  probably  not  only  in  the  waters  cf  the  ocean,  but  in  great 

•*  diailled  from  mines  of  vitriol  orof  pyrites  ft  one,  numbers'of  felt  fprings  j  and  there  are  few  waters 

.'rcompofcd  by  fobt^aneoas  fire.''    Dr  Vandel-  fo  pure  as  not  to  contain  fome  portion  of  it.     10. 

:  01,  b  bis  work  entitled,  De  Themns  Jgri  Pata*  Aerated  fos^sile  alkali  is  found  in  Seltzer, 

'.iv,  1761,  mentions  a  cave  near  Latera  30  miles  and  fimilar  waters,but  combined  with  fuch  a  quan- 

•'W  Vitabo^  tn  Italy,  where  a  clear  acid  water  tity  of  fixed  air>  that  the  acrid  tafte  pf  the  alkali 

Jrcps  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  .  It  has  a  is  entirely  covered.    By  evaporating  the  water, 

^d  agreeable  tafte,  and  is  a  pure  vitriolic  acid  however,  the  alkalt  appears  in  its  acrid  ftate.    \u 

<inic&&ntcd.    A  fimilar  native  vitriolic  water  is  Gypsum,  or  selenit^s,  is  extremely  common 

'^''BtioiKdbyTheophilnsGriffoniuBynear  Salvena.  in  mineral  waters.    It  was  long  fuppcfed  to  be  a 

Vaenins  mentions  a  fpring  in  Val  di  Noto  in  Si*  jimple  earth  or  ftone,  on  account  of  its  difficult 

cST.tacwairr  of  which  it  fo  four,  that  the  peo-  folubility  inwaier,  requiring  700  or  800  times  ^ts 

Vot.XV,  PartL     •  B                         weight 
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weight  of  water  to  diflblve  it  artificLilIy.    Jt  it  manganuv.     Waters   impregnated  mth  tlua 

pot,  howereri  confidered  a«  medicitvil,  nor  i$  the  fait  are.  mentioned  both  by  Bergmaq  and  Schee)e» 

internal  ufe  of  it  thought  fafe.    ii.  Epsom  salt.  13.  Arfcnif  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  ingredient 

Bei^gtnan  and  others  have  reduced  all  the  calcare-  in  mineral  watcrsy  br  Varcnius  and  Dr  baldaflan. 

ous  purging  falts  in  which  the  vitriolic  acid  is  con-  ^4*  Fossil  qils.    Almoft  all  waters*  even  (hofe 

cerned ;  but  Dr  Monro  obferves,  that  thefe  falts  which  are  accounted  pureftf  contair  fome  portion 

not  only  cryftallize  in   various  modes,  but  have,  of  oil^  though  generally  fo  ficnall  that  it  cannot  be 

(iliferent  degrees  of  folubility  in  water.— Tlte'E,^^  perceived  witboutevaporatuig  a  large  quantity  of 

fom  fait  dilfolvfs  in  an  equal  quantity  of  watei ;  the  liquid.    A  portion  of  it  adheres  fo  very  obfti- 

while  the  calcareous  nitres  require  from  10  to  80  nately,  that  it  canno*  be  fully  ieparated  even  by 

times  their  weight  to  4i'roIve  them,    Thefe  falts*  filtrntion.    A  fine  bituminous  vapour  rifet  from 

however,  are  feldom  met  with  by  tbemfelves,  but  the  bottom  of   fome  weUa,  and  pervades  the 

ufiially  mixed  with  f<^a  fatt,  iron,  earth,  fulphu*  water,  taking  fire  on   the   application    of  -ny 

reous  matters,  &c.    Dr  Rutty  fays,  that  ;^  mine-  flaming  fubAance,  though  no  oil  is  obferved  in 

ral  wateir  begins  to  be  laxative  when  it  contains  the  water  itfelf.    Of  this  kind  are  the  bmnlng 

ten  )! rains  qf  this  fait  to  a  pint,  or  80  to  a  gallon,  wells  at  Brofely  and  Wigan  in  Lancaihire,  and 

13.  Alum  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  others  in  different  countries. — The  cauie  of.  the 

common  inpredient  in  mineral  waters ;  but  more  inHammation  of  thefe  watevs  was  ^ftdifcover- 

accurate  obfervations  have  fhown  it  to  be  very  ed,  in  T719,  by  Mr  Thomas  Sbirly-,  who  caofed 

rare.    Dr  Hoffman  thinks  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  the  waters  to  be  driitned,  and  found  that  the  in* 

in  any,  btit  Dr  Layard,  in  the  Phtl^f.  Trnv(f,  Vol.  flammable  vapour  rofe  from  the  ground  at  the  bot- 

56,  mentions  a, chalybeate  water  at  Svmerfliam,  tom>  where  it  would  take  fire,  as  it  did  at  the 

from  which  he  got  5  gr.*  of  alum  out  of  a  lb.  of  furf^ice.     On  applying  his  hand  to  the  place 

the  water.     14.   CALCAREuns    NiraE  is  rarely  whence  the  vapour  ilTued,  he  found  the  tmpulfe 

found  in  mineral  waters  though  common  in  hard  of  it  like  a  (trong  breath  ;  and  felt  the  Ltsne  fen* 

waters.    Dr  Monro  fays,  that  the  only  one  cpn-  fation  on  applying  it  to  the  (urface  of  the  water. 

vaining  this  ingredient,  which  be  ever  heard  of,  is  See  Philt^.  Tranf.  Vol,  %6.    aj.  Sulphur  is  a 

one  mentioned  by  Dr  Home,  in  his  treatife  on  conMpn   ingredient  in  mineral  watersi   and  ia 

bleaching.    15.  Mukiatic  calcareous  earth  known  by  the  ft rong  hepatic  fmell  theyemU»as 

is  likewiie  a  rare  ingredient  in   mineral  waters,  well  as  by  their  blackening  Giver,  &c.    Stilphu- 

Bergmao  fays,  he  obtained  a  fmall  quantity  from  reous  waters  are  often  very  clear  and  traafparent 

a  ipring  in  E.  Gothland  ;  and  Dr  Monro  got  fome  when  taken  up,  but,  when  kept  in  open  veOels, 

from  a  (alt  (pring  at  Pitkeathly,  near.  Perth.    It  depofit  fulphur  in  the  form  of  a  dirty  white  pow- 

"IS  founds  as  well  as,  i6.  Muriated  MAONESiAy  der,  and  I0&  their  iinelL     The  bottoma  of  the 

iQ  fea  water,  though  the  latter  is  more  abundant,  wells  containing  fuch  waters,  or  of  the  chaonela 

but  not  fo  eafily  obtained  in  a  cryflalline  form.  in.  which  they  run,  afTume  a  black  colour,  and  a 

Muriated'magDelia  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  raggy  matter  is  depofited  on  fuch  fobftances  at 

bitter  ley  remaining  after  the  fait  is  extra^ed  from  they  rtin  over  for  fome  time.    When  thefe  are  ta- 

fea  water,  and   is  much  more  capable  of  being  ken  up  and  dried,  they  ;^ear  covered  with  fill- 

cryftalKzed  than  the  former.    17,  x8«  Asrated  pbur.    Some  waters  contain  fulphur  in  very  con- 

CALCAREOUS  BART H^  and  AERATED  MAGNESIA,  fiderablc  quantity.    From  that  of  Harrowgateit 

may  be  difTohed  by  fixed  air,  and  often  are  fo  in  may  be  (eparated  by  fiUratioD ;  and  F.  De  Tcr- 

mineral  waters,  as  well  as  iron.    They  are  alfo  tre,  in  his  Wp»re  NaiureUe  dei  AmiilUu^  Tol.  a. 

oflen  found  in  bard  waters.    When  fuch  watera  tells  us,  that  he  found  it  10  Guadaloupe,  in  a  ful- 

are  boiled,  the  air  ev;(porates,  ancf  the  earth  falls  phureous  water  near  the  volcano.     T^t  Momti 

to  the  bottom.  .  Hence  originates  the  cruft  upon  obtained  fulphur  by  evaporation,  from  a  mineral 

tea-kettles,  the  petrefa^ions  upon  different  fub-  water  at  Caflle-Leod,  in  Rofii-fhire,  10  ScotlaDd. 

fiances  immerfed  in  fome  kinds  of  water,  6^c.  Dr  Brown,  in  his  Travels,  informs  ua,  that  ba* 

Hence  alfo  hard  waters  become  foft»  by  running  ving  caufed  fome  of  the  pipes  which  carry  off  the 

in  chatioels.  19.  Yif Mated tofiper  is  Seldom  found,  water  from  the  dnke^s  bath  at  Baden,  in  Auftria, 

except  in  waters  which  flow  from  copper  mines,  to  be  opened,  he  took  thence  a  quantity  of  fine 

The  water  impregnated  with  it  is  emetic  and  pur*  fulphur  in  powder.    A  fimilar  fulphur  is  obrained 

g^tive,.  and  often  poifonoos,    Qn  dipping  clean  from  the  upper  part  of  tl^e  pipes  which  convey  the 

iron  into  Aicfa  water,  the  copper  is  inftantly  pre-  waters  of  Aix-la-CbapeUe.    Dr  Vandellius,  in  his 

cipitated  in  its  metallic  ftate,  and  the  iron  diflbl-  treatife  de  Tbemus  agri  Patmvinif  mentiont  a  fob- 

Yol  in  its  ftead.    ao.  VUn^ud  irw  is  found  m  ftance  found  in  the  conduits  of  the  waters  of  the 

confiderahle  quantity  in  ieveral  waters  in  England,  baths  at  Apomimt  which  be  calls  cryftairss^d  Jul'- 

Scotland,  and  Irelandi  as  well  as  in  many  coun*  pbur^  and  fays  that  it  diffolves  in  the  waters  by 

tries  on  the  continent.    Some  imagine,  that  there  boiling,  recovering  after^varda  its  folid  foim. 

is  a  kind  of  volatile  vitriol  with  which  waters  OiO^i^^i^^^  ^^''''^>^'»  sOBaxAiicss  rouK» 

aie  (bmetimes  impregnated.    See  a  work  entitled,  in,  by  modern  Chemists.    In  the  laft  fe^ios 

fklle  Terme  Porreiaat^  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1768.  we  have  given  a'view,  in  as  few  words  as  poflible,  of 

21.  ViTRioLATED  ZINC  has  been  found  native  in  the  fubftances  difcovered •in  mioeral  waters,  be- 

ihc  earth;  and  thence  has  been  fuppofed  to  bean  fore  the  late  improvements  in  cherotftry;  and 

ingredient  in  mineral  waters.    Dr  Rutty  arid  Dr  have  ftated  them  in  the  old  chemical  laaguage, 

Gmelin  fay,  that  they  have  obtained  a  white  vitriol  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  readers  aa  may  not  yet 

hom  mineral  wateri^  which  were  alfo  impregnated  have  become  acatiainted  with  t}ie  new  chemica! 

with  irou  and  other  ingredients*,   aa.  MuRUTCO  fittneodatute.    (See  Chimiitry^  LkUx,  aad  n 
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ed,)  Bot  we  would  not  do  juft loe  to  tlie  ptefent  Sweden  hf  Jalin.  it.  Muriat  of  foda  is  eiced!* 
nnpftMcd  ftate  of  chemiftry  and  mTneralogy,  were  ingly  comnton  in  mineral  waters.  13.  Muriat  of 
ve  Dot  to  add  a  concife  view  of  thefe  Asbftances*  ammonu  is  >uncommon>  bOt  has  been  found  in 
at  dHcovered  and  arrar^d  by  the  lateft  writers  fprings  ib  Italy  and  Siberia.  14.  Muriat  of  ba- 
in Tisefe  fohjeAs.  Dr  lliomfon,  in  his  Sjlem  of  rytes  is  ftill  more  uncoiiiinon,  but  has  been  a|i- 
Qew^nf  (Vol.  in.  B.  ii.  Ch.  iti.  P.  ^rSCjt  enu-  nounced  by  Bergman.  25*  16.  Muriats  of  lime 
semes  tliem  ^  fotiows:— ^  Tbefub^anceahi-  and  magnefixare  conunon.  ingredients.  17.  Mv- 
teto  fiound  10  mineral  i^aters  amount  to  about  rial  of  alumina  has  been  bbferved  by  Dr  Wither-^ 
fit  and  may  be  reduced  under  the  4  following  ing»  but  is  very  uncommon.  18.  Muriat  of  man- 
kadi:  I.  Air  in  its  component  parts»  oxygen  and  ganeib  was  oientioned  bv  Bergman ;  and  has  been 
ootic  gaa.  %,  Acidl.  $•  Alkalies  and  earths.  4.  lately  detedted  .by  Lamoe  ia  the  waters  of  Lenp- 
Slits.  1. 1.  All  is  contained  in  by  far  the  gfeat-  ington  Prfors*  but  in  a  very  limited  proportion, 
a  oQilillcr  of  mineral  waters :  its  proportion  does  19.  Carbonat  of  potais  is  mentioned  by  feveral 
BOteicced  one  atth  of  the  bulk  of  the  water,  a.  cbemifts:  if  it  does  occur,  it  muft  be  in  a  very 
Oatjfmgas  was  firft  deteded  hi  waters  by  Scheele.  fmall  proportion,  ao.  But^  carbonat  of  foda  is 
Hiqaantity  is  iliitally  iiiconfTderable,  and  it  is  in-  the  mofl  common  iiigredientt  except  common 
compatibk  with  iiilphurated  hydrogenous  gas  or  ddt  and  carbonat  of  lime.  ai.  Carbonat  of  am- 
aOR.  3.  jCsoCm^Svi/ wasfirit  deteAed  in  Buxton  monia  has  been  difcovered,  but  is  uncommon, 
water  hj  Dr  Pearfon:  Afterwards  in  Harrowgate  9a.  Carbonat  of  lime  is  found  in  almoft  all  watery^ 
vsters  bf  Dr  Garnet,  and  io  thofe  of  Lemington  and  is  ufually  held  in  folution  by  an  excefs  of 
FHon  br  Mr  Lambe.  IL  The  oiily  ACios  hither-  acid.  23.  Carbonat  of  magnefia  is  alib  very com- 
iDfboad  hi  waters*  except  in  combination  with  a  mony  and  is  almofi  alwa^ys  accompanied  by  car- 
Ikafe,  are  the  4  fonowing :  carbdnici  fulphureous»  bonat  of  lime.  a4«  Carbonat  of  alumina  is  faid 
boradc*  aad  £u1|»hurated  hydrogenous  gas.  i.  to  have  been  found  in  waters;  but  has  not  befii 
CariomU  aM  was  Hilt  difcovered  in  Pyhnont  wa^  aftertained.  ^5.  But  carbonat  of  iron  is  not  un- 
ter  by  Dr  Brownrigg.  It  is  the  mojA  comihon  in-  common ;  it  forms  the  moft  renuirkable  tngre- 
pedteut  is  mineral  waters,  xoo  coble  inches  ge-  di^nt  in  waters  called  duJi/jBeate^  a6«  17.  The  ^y- 
BcraUy  oootaioklg  from  6  to  40  cubic  inches  of  drofulphwrtts  of  lime  and  of  foda  have  been  detcA- 
^s  acid  gas.  According  to  Weftrum,  xoo  cubic  ed  in  waters  called  Julf  bureaus  or  ktpatu.  aS. 
ischcs  of  Pyndont  water  contaiit  igy  cubic  inches  Borax  exifts  in  fome  lakes  in  PerGa  and  Thibet.^ 
of  it,  or  almoft  double  its  own  bulk..  «.  SuJphu-  (See  Boa  ax,  ^  U.)  BeGdes  the  fubftances  ^bove 
mw  aad  has  beto  obferved  in  ftveral  hot  niineiral  defcribed,  there  is  fometimes  found  in  water  a 
v3tcTS  in  Itahyy  near  volcanoes.  3.  The  Baracic  quantity  of  bit tf  men  combined  with  alkali»  and 
Ao/has  atfo  been  obferved  in  fome  lakes  in  Italy,  in' the  ftate  of  foap.  In  fuch  waters  acids  occa- 
4.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  conltitutes  the  moft  fion  a  coagulation  ;  and  the  coagu  uoa  coUeded 
coafpicuoas  ingredient  in  waters  named  hepatic  on  a  filter  difcovers  its  bituminous  nature  by  its 
<^fislpbmrmu.  Ilf.  The  only  Alkali,  which  has  combuftibility.  Water  aJfo  fonaetimes  contains 
beni  obfenred  in  mineral  waters  uncombinedt  is  extraffivc  mattfrf  which  may  be  detected  by  ni- 
ibda;  and  the  only  earthy  bodies  are  filica  and  trat  of  filver."  (P.  40X«} 
fiflie.  X.  Dr  Black  deteded yb<fa  in  the  hot  mi-  (16.)  Mineral  WATtas,  Tabls  of  'the 
neral  Waters  of  Geyzer  and  Rykum  in  Iceland;  most  celbbeated,  in  £uropb,  exhibiting 
but  in  moft  other  cafes  it  is  combined  with  car-  at  one  view  the  nam£s  of  the  Springs^ 
booic  acid.  a.  Silica  was  firft  obferved  in  waters  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  found^ 
bjEerginao:  afterwards  in  thofe  of  Geyzer  and  the  contents  aho  quality  of  the  Wa« 
Rfkum  by  Dr  Black:  and  in  thofe^of  Carlfbad  ters,  and  their  Medicinal  Virtues. 
bf  Klaproth.  Haflenfirat^  obferved  it  in  thofe  of  Abcourt,  near  St  Germains  in  France.  A  cold 
Pougtse^ ;  and  Brezc  in  thofe  of  Pu.— 3.  Lime  is  chalybeate  water,  containing,  be6de8  the  iron,  a 
Ciid  to  bare  been  found  uncombined  in  fome  mi-  fmall  quantity  of  foilil  alkali  faturated  with  fuc* 
oeral  waters;  bat  (his  is  not  proved. — IV.  The  ed  air.  Diuretic  and  purgative.  Internally  ufed 
cDly  salts  Itiund  are  the  following:  SulpfuUif  in  dropiies, jaundice,  and  obftrudiooa  jof  the 
fiUrao,  muriaUf  utrkonau^  and  hydropUfhurets  :  viicera ;  exteraaUy  in  fcorbutic  eruptions,  ul» 
I'Sulph^at  of  focia  is  not  uncommon  in  faline  cers,  &c. 

oberal  waters,    a.  Sb«phat  of  ammonia  is  found  Aberbrothick^  in  Forfaribire,  Scotland.    A  cold 
n^ar  rolcaooes.'  3.  SuTph^U  of  lime  is  exceedingly  chalybeate,  containing  iron  diflblved  in  fined 
coomiao  in  water.    It  was'  6rft  detedted  by  Dr  air.    Diuretic  and  corroborative.    Uied  in  in- 
Ldkcr  ia  i68s«    4.  Sulphat  of  inagneiia  is  ilmoft  dtgcftions,  nervous  diforders,  &c. 
cooftaotly  an  ingredient  in  thofe  waters  Mrhich  are  Adon,  in  B^dlefex.    Contains  Epfom  and  iea 
purgative.    5.  Alum  is  exceedingly  rare.  ^6»  Sul-  lalt.    Cold.  . Strongly  purgative,  and  caufcs  a 
1^  of  iron  occufk  foioetlmes  in  volcanic  mineral  forenefs  in  the  fuiutement. 
waters:  ;.  But  fulphat  o^  copper  is  only  found  Aghaloo,  in  Tyrone,  Ireland.    Sulphur, foflile  al- 
io waters  which  iiTuefiftom  cop^r  mines.  8.  Nitr»  kali,  apd. purging  fait*    Cold.    Alterative  and 
|uf  been  found  in  Ibme  Cprings  in  Hungary ;  but  corroborant.    Uieful  in  ^  fcrofolous  diforders* 
i<  wry  aocommon.    9.  Nit  rat  of  lime  was  firft  worms,  and  cutaneous  diieafes. 
deteded  in  water  bf'Dr  Hoine  of  Edinburgh,  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Germany;  now  in  the  French 
175^    io.Nitratcl  magnelia  is  found  in  fome  empire.    Sulphureous  and  hot.    Contain  ae- 
^pnogi.    II.  Muriat  of' potais  has  lately  been  rated  caIcai\K>us  earth,  feafalt^foffile alkalis  and 
tSicoTered  ia  the  mineral  (prings  of  Uhieaborg  in  fulphur.   Diaphoretic,  purgativei  and  diuretic 

Ba  Ufed 
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T7ied  as  baths,  and  taken  'mtemally.    tJieful  in  dofe  of  a  pint»  containing  about  ;( drams  of 

rheumatifmsi  and  all  difcafes  proceeding  froai  fea-falt.    The  virtue  relides  chiefly  in  the  ae- 

debility.  rated  calcareous  earth. 

Afford,  in  Somerfetihire.    A  purging  fait  along  Bath*  in  Somerfetfhtre.    Iron,  aerated  calcareous 

with  fea  fait.    Cold.    Strongly  purgatiire.  earth,  felenite,  Glauber's    (alt,   and    fea-fait. 

Antrim,  in  Ireland.    Similar  to  Barrowdale  wa-  Hot.  Powerfully  corroborative ;  and  very  ufc- 

'     teTj  but  weaker.                                         '  ful  in  all  kinds  cf  weaknefles.    Ufed  as  a  bath, 

Aikeron,  in  York  (hire.    Contains  Epfom  (alt,  ae-  and  taken  internally, 

rated  calcareous  earth,  and  fulphur.  Cold.  Di-  Brentwood,  in  Eifex.    Epfdnx  (alt,  and  *  aerated 

-  uretic.    Ufeful  in  leprofy,  fcabs,  and  other  cu*  calcareous  earth.    Pui^ative. 

taneous  difeafes.  Briftol,  in  Somerfetihire.    Calcareous  earth,  fea- 

Baden,  in  Swabia,  Oerro^y.    Hot  and  fulphu-  fait,  Epfom  fait,  Glauber's  fait,  and.felcnites. 

recus  fprings  and  baths,  refembling  tbofe  of  Hot.    Ufed  as  a  bath;  and  drank  from  4  to  8 

Aix-la-Chapelle.    See  Aiz-la-ChafSlle  add  -oz.  at  a  time,  to  two  quarts  per  day.    UHuI 

Baden.  in  confumptions,  diabetes,  fluor  albus,  &c. 

Bagpiers,  in  the  late  prov.  of  Bigorre  In  France.  Bromley,  in  Kent.    Iron  and  fixed  air.    Cold. 

Earth  and  fulphur.    Hot.    The  waters  uf^d  in  '  Diuretic  and  corroborative, 

baths,  like  th'ofe  of  Aix-laChapelle. '  Some  pf  Brooghton,  in  Yorklhire.    Sulphur,  fea-falt,  £p- 

the  fprings  purgative,  others  diuretic.  fom  (alt,  and  aerated  earth.    Cold.    Shuiiar  to 

Bagnigge,  in  Middlefex,  near  London.    Epfofn  Harrowgate. 

fait  and  muriated  magnefia.    Cold.    Another  Buxton,  in  Derbyfhire.    A  froall  quantity  of  fea- 

fpring  Contains  iron  and  fixed  air.    Strongly  '    fait,  foflile  alkali,  Epfom  fait,  and  aerated  cal- 

purgative,  three  half  pints  beings  dofe.    The  careous  earth.    Hot.    Here  is  alfo  a  fine  cold 

chalybeate  fpring  alfb  pi'oves  purgative.  chalybeate  fpring.  Ufeful  in  gout,  rheumatirno, 

Balaruc,  in  the  depart,  of  Herault  in  France.  Hot,  '   and  other  diforders  in  which  tepid  baths  are 

and  containing  fome  purging  (alts.    Drank  as  ferviceabte.    Ufed  as  baths,  and  drank  to  the 

purgatives,  and  ufed  as  hot  baths.  *  Ufeful  in  quantity  of  5  or  6  pints  per  day. 

fcrofulous  and  cutaneous  diforders,  Carlton,  in  Nottinghamfhireb    Iron  difiblved  in 

Balicriore,  in  Wprcefterihire.    A  fine  cold  chaly-  fixed  air,  with  a  bituminous  oil,  which  gives  it 

beate,  containing  jron  rendered  foluble  by  fixed  the  fmell  of  horfe  dung.    Cold.    Diuretic  and 

sir,  with  fome  other  fait  fuppofed  to  be  foffile  corroborative,                                  ' 

alkali.    Corrobarative ;  ufeful  in  obftrudtions  Caroline  baths,  in  Bohemia.  See  Carlibad.    Irpn, 

of  the  vifcers.    Drank  from  two  to  three  pints  fixed  air,  aerated  earth,  fea-lalt,  folTile  alkali, 

in  the  morning.  Epfom  (alt,  and  Glauber's  fait.'    Hot.    Purga* 

Ball,  or  Baud^ll,  Linco}n(hirr.    A  cold  petrify.  tive,  and  ufed  as  baths.    Ufeful  in  diforders  of 

ing  watei^ ;  contains  aertited  calcareous  earth  the  (tomach  and  bowels,  fcrofnla,  &c. 

or  n^agnefia.     Corroborative  and  aflringent.  Carrickfergus,  in  Antrim,  Ireland.    SeomS,  frotn 

.Drank  to  the  quantity  of  two  pints,  or  two  Its  bhii(h  colour,  to  contain  a  very  fmHU  quanti- 

and  an  half.  ty  of  copper.    Cold.    Weakly  purgative. 

Ballycaftle,  in  Al^trini,  Ireland.  Chalybeate  and  ^arrickmore,  in  Cavan,^ Ireland.  FoUile  alkali, 
fulphureous.  Cold.  Refembles  that  of  Bali-  fixed  air,  and  fome  purging  fait.  Cold.  Fur- 
more,  gative  and  diuretic.    . 

Ballynahinch,  in  Down,  Ireland.    Iron,  fixed  air,  Cafhmore,  in  Waterford,  Ireland.    Green  vitriol 

and  fulphur.    Cold.    tJftful  in  fcorbutic  difor-  Purgative,  diuretic,  and  fometimes  emetic, 

ders  and  dileafes  of  indigeftion.  Caltle-Connel,  in  Limerick,  Ireland.    Iron  diffolv* 

Ballyfpellan,  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland.    Iron,  fix«  ed  in  fixed  air,  &c.  Cold.  Refembles  the  Oer* 

ed  air,  and  probably  fofifde  alkali.    Similar  in  man  Spaw,  and  is  in  confiderable  repute* 

virtue  to  that  of  Balimore.                       '  (^alllL*Leod,   in  Rofs-ihire,  Scotland.     Aerated 

Bandola,  in  Italy.    Iron,  fixed  air,  fofiile  alkali,  earth,  felen'ites,  Glauber's  (alt,  and  fulpbur. 

and  a  little  fulphur.    Cold.    Gently  laxative,  Cold.   Diuretic,  diaphore^c,  and  corroborants 

diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  ufeful  in  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Bareges,  in  the  dcp.  of  Up.  Pyrenees,  in  France.  Caftlemain,  in  Kerry,  Ireland.  Iron,  fulphur,  and 

Sea;  fait,  foffile  alkali,  calcareous  earth,  fele-  fixed  air.    Corroborant  and  diuretic, 

nites,  fulphur,  and  a  fine  bituminous  oil.    Hot.  Caw  ley,  in  Derby  (hire.    Epfoih  fait,  aerated  cal- 

'   Diuretic  and  diaphoretic.    Ufeful  tn  nervous  careous  earth,  and  fulphur.  Cold.  Gently  pur- 

and  cutaneous  diforders;  in  old  wounds,  and  gative. 

fome  venereal  confplaints.    Ufed  as  baths,  and  Cawthorp,  in  LiQColn(hire;    Iron,  fixed  air,  and 

tsLknt  internally  to  the  quantity  of  a  quart  or  probably  fcHile  alkali.    Cold.    Purgative,  and 

three  pint«.  correds  acidities. 

Bar  et^  and  North-hall,  in  Hertfordihire.  Epfom  Chadlin^ton,  in  Oxfordihire.    Foflile  alkali,  fea- 

iak  and  aerated  calcareous  earth.    Purgative.  '  fait,  and  fulphur.    Cold.    Purgative. 

BarroWdale,  in  Cumberland.    A  great  quantity  Chaude  Fontaine,  in  Liejjo,  in  the  French  rcpub- 

of  fea  fait,  aerated  calcareous  earth,  and  fome  lie.    Aerated  earth,  foflTi^e  alkali,  and  fixed  iir. 

bittern.    Cold.   Strongly  emetic  and  cathartic.  Hot.    Refembles  thofe  of  Aix-ia-ChapdIe  and 

Ufeful  in  jaftndice  and  dropfy,  fcorbutic  dif-  Buxton. 

orders,  and  chronic  obftru^ions.    Ufed  alfo  as  Cheltenham,  in  Gloucefterlhire.  Calcareous  earth, 

M  bath  to  cutaneci:s  difeafes.   Taken  in  |he  iron,  Epfonx  falt^  and  ccounon  fait.    Cold. 

Purgative 
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ftuitUiw  «Dd  oonobonnt  j  }td!kta  m  the quao-  Dortfliilly  Staflbrdfliire.     Utm  difiblftd  in  fixeid 

%itf  of  firarn  one  to  j  or  4  pintii.  Ufeful  in  oafefl  «tr«    Coiroborant. 

or  ioil%eftioii»  icunry,  atid  graveU  Drig-weii,  in  CumbcrJaoiL    Similar  to  Dcdding- 

nLvprahain,  io  Wtltrhf^'e.    Iron  diflblved  in. fix*  ton. 

ed  air.    Diunrtk  and  corrobofative.  Droppinj^weH,   io  Yorkibire.     Aerated   eartb. 

C'CT(^  in  France.    Iron*  fixed  air,  and  other  in*  Aftringeot  and  corroboiant. 

^rrdimtt  of  Pyrmoot  water.  Diuretic  and  oor«  DruniaB.nav<et  in  Lntrioif  Ireland*    Snipbnr,  fof« 

file  alkali,  with  fone  purging  ialt.    Powerfullf 


Cvfan,  in  OxfoTiJIlhire.     Fofille  alkali,  and  aN       diuretic  and  anthelmintic ;  ufeful  in^  catancout 
TMed  oalcareoiK  eartb  or  fefenite.  Cold.  Gent-  '     and  fcrofiilouB  diferdera, 
^hxative,  and  ufed  as  a  bath  for  cutaneous    Dnirogoon,  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland.    Similar  to 

the  former. 


Cat^-hamy  ia  Sinry,    Irony  and  fome  purging  ialt.  Dublin  Cilt  fprings^  Ireland.    Sea-ialt  and  Epfom 

?Dyg2ti«<e,  diunelic,  and  Gprroborant.  fiilt.  .  Purgatite: 

Ccd6iIwood,  in  Suffordfliiiv,    Sulphur,  fixed  air,  Du)wich»  in  Kent.  Sea-ialt  and  Eplbm  fait.  Pur- 

and  aexattd   earth.     Refemblca  tbe  Aikeron  gative  and  diuretic.     Ufeful  in  nermut  cafeif 

water.  .anddifeaieBofdebilitf. 

Coichdber,  io  £0ex.     Epfpm  falti  and  aerated  Dunnard,  18  miles  from  Dublin.    Iron^difibhred 

I  dlcarcooa  earth.    Strongly  pu]:gative*  in  fixed  air.    Diuretic  and  corroborant.         1 

Comriao,  io  Cornwall.    IroB»  fixed  air»  and  ae-  Dunfe,ln  Berwickibire,  Scotland.   Iron  diflblved 

need  cvth.    Corroborative  and  diuretic.  .  in  fixed  air,  with  a  little  feap>ialt  and  bittern. 

Cjomer,  or  Cumner,  in  Berkihire.     Some  pur-  Similar  to  the  former. 

giag  £Ut«  and  probably  aerated  earth :  the  wa-  Durham,  in  England.     Sulphur,  fea-fiiltt  and  a 

der  is  of  a  whitilh  colour.    Purgative,  in  the  .    little  aerated  earth.    In  the  middle  ci  the  river 

qeantity  of  I9  St  or  ^  quaxta.  ia  a  falt-fpring. ..  Shnilar  to  theHarrowgate  wa- 

Coolaoran,  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland.     Iron,  fixed  ter.   That  of  tbe  frU-ifmng  nfed  aa  a  purgative. 

a.T,  aod  aerated  earth.    Diuretic  Egra,  in  Bohemia.    &miUr  to  Chelteiiham  wa- 

QiatorpkiOf  in  Mid-Lothian.    Sulphur,  fea^falt,  ter. 

diy,  and  Epibm  ialt.  CoU.   Diuretic  and  lax-  Bpfom,  iil  Surtyi  Vitriolated  and  mnriated  mag- 

xLve.  nefia,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  aerated  calcare- 

CoveBtTjy  in  Warwickihire.    Iron,  fixed  air,  and  oua  eartb.     Purgative,  and  ufeful  in  waihmg 

knt  porging  ialt.    Purgative,  diuretic^  and  old  fores.   ^                                                   ^ 

corroboranti  Fairburti,  in  Rofs»(hire»  Scotland.    Sulphur,  ae- 

Crk^e  Sp.i«   in  Lanca(bire.     Sulphuri   fea-falt,  rated  eartb,  and  Glauber's  fait.     Alterative* 

isd  aerated  eartb.   Purgative ;  refembling  Har-  afid  ufeful  in  cutaneous  difeafeS. 

rowgaie  water.  Felfteadf  in  EfiTex.    Similar  to  Iflington. 

Croft,  in  Yorkibire.     Aerated,  earth,  vkriolated  Filah,  in  Yorkfhire.    Sea-lalt  and  aerated  earth. 

n^gnefiay  and  fea-falt.    Purgative;  refembling  Powerfully  diuretic  and  purgative.  . 

AikeroD  water.  Frankfort,  in  Germany.     Sulphur  and  fea-ialt. 

Crofsv'own,  in  Waterford,  Ireland.     Martial  y{-  "  Similar  to  Harrowgite.                                   / 

triol.     Diaretic,   purgative^    andv  fometimes  Fraferbnrgb,  in  Aberdecnihire.    A  Itrtmg  cbaly- 

euKtic.  beate.    Of  late  preferred  even  to  that  of  Peter- 

Caalcy-hoofe,  in  Lancaihire.     Sulphur*  aerated  ->  head. 

earth,  and  ^xed  air*    Purgative ;  reiemblmg  Gainfborough,  in  Lincolnfiure.    Sulphur,  iron, 

tiK  Aikeroo  water.  aerated  earth,  and  Epfom  ialt.    Diuretic  and 

I>as.Wild  Bad,  Nuremberg,  in  .Germany.    Iron,  laxative. 

filed  air,  and  (bme  iaiine  matter.  Corroborant.  Galway,  in  Ireland.    Similar  to  Tunbridge  wa- 

Ufiefnl  in  obftrufUons  of  the  vsfcera  and  female  ter. 

*  compbints.  Glanmile»  in  Ireland.   Similar  to  Peterhead  water. 

Dn,ia  France.  Similar  to  Aix-V^-ChapeUe.  Hot.  Glaftoobury,  in  Somtefetihire. '  Similar  to  Clifton 

CM  as  a  bath,  and  drank  UMe  the  Aix-la-Cba^  water. 

pdle  waters.  Glendy,  in  Mearhs,  Scotland.    Similar  to  Peter- 

Beddiogtoo,  in  .Oxfbrdihtre.    Iron*  fulphur,  ae-  head  water. 

ntcd  canhf  ^>£i(t,  or  fofiile  alkali.    Altera-  Granfhaw,  in  Down,  Iceland.    Iron ;  limilar  to 

ti^ff  purgative  ia  large  quantity,  and  uieful  in  the  German  Spa.    . 

£corbmic  and  cutaneous  diCiarders.  Haigh,  in  Lancafliire.    Qreen  vitriol*  iron  diflbU 

Derbf ,  m  Derbyibire.    Iivn  diflblved  by  fixed  air.  ved  by  fixed  air,  with,  fome  aeraud' earth.    £- 

Conoborant.^      ...n,              "  -  metic  and  cathartic. 

Derriad^  in  Cavan^*  Iifland.    Sulphur  and  pur-  Hampftead,  in  England.    Green  vitriol,  iron  dif- 

gmg  ialL    Similar  to.Che  Aikeron  water.  folved  by  fixed  air*  afid  a  fmall  quantity  of  ae- 

Denyiocb*  in  Fersaanagb*  IreUod.    Sulphur  and  r  rated  earth.    Alterative  and  corroboratitl   The 

mle  alkali.   S>iuretic  and  diaphocetic.  water  is  taken  from  half  a  pint  to  feverah  pints ; 

DoTTlcfier,  in  Cavan,  Ireland.    Similar  to  Swad-  is  better  in  the  morning  (ban  in  the  middle  oF 

^Hto  water.               >  the  day,  and  ia  cold «than  hot  weather. 

w%  lad  Duck,  in  St  Oeoigye'ji-fiekis*  London.  Hanbridge,  in  Lancaihire.  SimibrtoSearboroogh 

-Acrattd  magnefia*   fipfon.ialt*  and  fea.ialr.  .water*  but  iefs  purgative.  .  . 

fodiM  and  porgatiyei  htttapt  to  bring  on  or  Hanlys,  in  Shropfhire.    Epfom,  or  rather  purging 

•acreiic  the  floor  albu^                       v  fa't.    Purgaliive; 

Harrov^l' 
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*  Hifrovgatc^  ii  Yocldhire.    Sulpliv»  fea;idt»  and  LettbiDgloiH  in  Warwfckibire.    SuMi  and  aei 

fome  purging  fait.     Some  chalybeate  iprinffs  rated  calcareoot  earth.    Bmetic  and  cathartic 

hcte  alb.    Akeratitei  pivgatlve^  and  aathm*  Ufefdl  in  old  foret*  and  cures  mangy  dogs. 

nintic ;  ufeful  in  fcurvy,  fcrofula,  and  ontane-  Leez,  in  Bflex.    Similar  tolflington  water. 

ima  diftafift.    Uifed  externally  for  ftraina  »id  Lincombt  in  Somerfetlhire.    Aerated  iron,  foffiU 

paralytic  weaknefiea.  alkali,  and  a  little  Epfom  ialt.                         I 

Bartfeli,  in  Annandale,  Scotland.    Green  Titriol.  Lifbeak,  in  Fermanagb,  Ireland.     Sulphnr,  &d 

Allringent  anfl  corrobonat.    UfeiU  in  all  in-  Similar  to  Swadlinghar  water. 

ward  difchargiea  of  bkKMi  LtfdoneVnma,  in  €iare»  IretamL   Foffile  alkali 

Hartlepool,  in  Durban.    Sitlpbor,  iron  diflblved  with  moch  iron.    Enctici  caAartic,  and  diu 

by  fixed  air,  witH  (boae  purging  fiilt    Diuretic  retic 

and  laxative.  Uandrindod,  in  Radnor,  South  Wales.     Tlire^ 

Uolt»  bi  Wiltflure.     Barging  iait,  with  a  lai^  ipringa;  t.  purgative,  a.  fulpbureoua^  and  31 

quantity  of  aerated  earth.    Mildly  puisatiTe.  chalybeate^    UTml  in  the  fcnnry,  lepnify,  col 

Vfefiil  in  old  ttiocra  and  cutaneoua  difordcra.  .  taoeoua  difordmn,  Ac 

Jkmpaih  is  Warwicklhirew    Aerated  foffile  aU  Uaagybi,  w  CaerBarvonihire^  N.  Wale»    Ufefu 

kail,  with  fome  iron  difiblved  by  fixed  air.  indifordenof  tbeeye8,fcrofiila,  &c. 

Binretk  and  laxative.  Loanibury,  in  Yorklhire.     Stelphnr,  and  feoR 

^glewhil^  in  fcancaflMie.  Sulphuiv  and  iron  dif-  purging  ialt.    Ufed  only  for  waAing  mam 

fiilved  by  fixed  air.   AUevalivcw  Ulefol  in  fcoa-  dbgt  and  (babby  borfei.                                 \ 

butic  and  cutaneoua  difealta.  Maccroomp,  in  Qork^  Irelaad.    Similar  toIbntDgl 

Jofepb'a  well,  Stock-ConnDon,  near  Cobtum  in  ton  water.    ' 

SuT^   A.  vecy  large  proportion  of  Epfem  fidt,  Maberbe^g,  in  Kerry,  Ireland»    Sknlhr  lo  Bar 

and  poBMf  a  little  fta-fidt.    Alterative,  pur-  rov^ale  water. 

Salivt,  and  diuretic    Drank  to  about  a  quart.  Mallow,  in  Cork,  Ireland*     A  hot  water,  finila 

I  paffqp  hudkly  without  griping :  taken  in  left  to  that  of  Briftol. 

dolea  M  ao<  alterative^  it  ia.a  good  aotiibocbiw  Malton,  in  Yorkihire*    Iron  and  ftKd  air  in  :rm 

tic.  fiderablequantity^    Siinitar  to  Scarborough  wt 

Iflingtoo,  near  London.    Iron  di0blved  bv  fited  ter,  but  fometimes  apt  to  vomic 

air*    Conoboranti    Ufefiii  in  lownefarof  fpirita  Malvern,  in  Glqucefterfiiire.   Iron.   Twolpringi 

and  nenroua  difealea.    Operates  by  urines  and  Diuretip  and  cathartic  |  uftd  alib  extefnalt)^ 

may  be  drank  in  large  quantity.  Excellent  in  difeafea  of  the  U^n  ;  in  lq}r(yiif« 

Kanturii.  in  Cork,  Ireland*    Similar  to  Peterhead  fcorbuttc  complaints,  fcrofula,  old  forei,  &c 

water.                                                      *r^  in  inflaromattons  and  other  difeales  of  thecfet 

Kedleftone,  in  Dcrbyihire.    Sulphur,  {ea^ialty^and  in  the  gout  and  ftone,  in  bilious  and  paralytk 

aeratedearth*    SimiUr  taHanowgate^  but !»  cafes,  and  in  female  obftrudions:  Uled  extemalj 

tolerably  fotid*  ly  by  waQiing  the  part  at  thofpout  feveral  lima 

Kenfington,  near  Loodoo^    Similar  to  AQoh  wa-  »-dajr,  and  iSterwards  covering  it  with  dotb^ 

tec.  dipt  in  water,  and  kept  conftantly  moift ;  alf<{ 

Kilbrew,  in  Meath,  Irebnd*    A  lane  quantity  of  by  general  bathing. 

green  vitriol.  Emetic  and  cathartic,  in-  the  dofe  MarkfiiaU,  in  Bflex.    Sloiilar  to  lObigton. 

of  half  a.  pint.  Matlock,  in  Derbylhtre.    Warm  fprings,  of  th^ 

Kilbum,' near  London.'   Fixed  air,  hepatic  air,  natureof  the  BHftel  water,  very  (lightly  tmpreg 

Epfom  fak,  Glauber'a  ialt ;  muriated  magnefia^  steted  with  irnoy  but'cantaining  a  great  quanti 

fea-falt,  aerated  earth,  and  iron.  ty  of  aerated  earth.    They  are  colder  than  th< 

Killafher,  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland.    Sulphur  and  Buxton  watera. 

foffile  alkali.    Alterative  anddiaphoeetic.  Maudfley,  in  Lancalkire.     Sulphnr  and  f<a*ialt 

Killingflian  valley,  in  Fermanagh.  SimiUr  to  Han-  Similar  to  Harrow<gate. 

lys  chalybeate  water*  Mechan,  in  Fermanaah,  Ireland.     Sulphur  and 

Kilroot,  in  Antrim,  Ireland^    Like  Botrowdale  foffile  alkali.    Similar  to  Drom^oon  water. 

water,  but  weaker.  Miller's  SpaWf  in  Lancaihirtf.    Similar  to  Tun 

Kinalton,  in  Kottnghamfliire.    A  purging  filt  bridge. 

Kincardine,  in  the  Meams,  Scotland.    Simihur  to  Moffitt,  in  Annandale,  Scotland.    Snlphur,  fesj 

the  water  of  Peterhead.  ialt,  and  earth.    Alterant,  diuretic,  and  fomtj 

Kingsclift,  in  Northamptonlhire.  Similar  to  Chel-  times  purgative,    la  ufed  as  a  batb|  and  tM 

.   tenham  watera.  fleam  cf  the  hot  water  has  been  found  fenicc^ 

Kirby,  in  Weftmoreland.     IroUf  fixed  an*,  and  able  in  relaxing  hard  twnpra  and  ftiff  joints. 

grobably  fome  foffile  alkaU.  Laxative,  and- life-  Moreton,  in  ShropOiire.    Similar  to  Holt  water, 

il  in  corrading  acidities.  Mofs-houfe,  in  LancaiMitl^  SImikM'  to  lOingtoi^ 

Knardborough^    See  I>r9pfmg  v»ih  above.  water.    Puiges  ikrongl|^.'  *                            J 

Koowfley,  in  Lancaflure^  Similar  to  Scarboroagh  Moant  IVOr,  in  France.    Waim,  and  finrilar  t^ 

water.  the  Aix-U-Chapelte  waters.    Diuretic  purga^ 

Kttka,  in  Bohemia.    Aerated  fixed  alkali*    Ope.  tive,  and  diaphoretic 

rates  by  infenfiUe  perfpiration,  fomctiiiies  by  NevilHoH,  in  Leicefterfliire.    Selenite,  or  aera^ 

..£tMa^9  fweat,  or  urine.  ted  earth,  and  Epfom  (alt.    Purgative,  diurej 

Lancafier,  in  England.   Similar  to  TunbKdge  wa-  tic,  and  diaphoretic.    PowetfoUy  antefeptic  in 

ter.  putrid  difeafesy  and  excellent  in  diairheca,  df  ^ 

Latham*  in  Lancaller.    Similar  to  the  fsoner.  xentericsi&c 

^ew 
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Kev  drtnalL  in  LaacaAire.    SnOfUk  and  aara-  St  Beraard'a  irellt  near  Edbllbisl^    MpkttAota 

tsdearfk    rmgatire.  Yolatile  acid.  Somewhat  coogcntal  «mh  Moffiit 

Kevnhaa  Rrgia^  in  Warwicklhire.    Sui^  to  and  Harrowgate.    Jo  narvoaa  and  ftotoacbic 

ScatocoDgfa  water.  cafes,  analeptic  and  reftorattTe  9  in  l(corbtttac» 

IiSrvtoadalev  in  TorUhin,     Aerated  oalcalreoiia  Ibrofiilouat  a»d  moft  dr«|>fical  ctieay  rcdcooed 

caitb  <r  magnefia.    Afttiflgent  or  tonic  a  fpecific.              \ 

Ke«taa^5lewart»  ifl  Tyrone^  Inland.    Similar  to  St  Eraiknua't  wcU|  in  Stalioidfliireb    Sinikr  to 

TiaAiiidfcf.  ^rrowdale  water. 

Kodoioe,  in  Ccnnany.    Fixed  air,  ifoffile  alkaliv  Scarborovglb  10  YorkAire.    Aerated  calcaifeoQft 

ha,  and  eaitb.    Diurctici  diaphoretict  and  to-  earth,  Epfiun  fiiHy  ta  ialti  and  iron* 

ML  ScoHiesif,  in  Switnerland.     lraD»  foffile  alkalt^ 

NdibBE^  in  Ireland*     Martial  vitriol.    Similaf  to  and  ,a  gnat  quantity  of  fixed  air.    Bxcettebt  in 

HardrlL  coliepainai  both  m  a  cHre  and  preventive. 

Noraaabf  ,  in  YorUhiie.    Sulptsur,  much  fixed  SedlitCy  in  Bohemia*    Eptea  ialt»    Strobghr  p^^ 

Mu  foOK  ikft-iallt  and  £pC«n  iait.    Similar  to  gative. 

Akixaa  water.  Seltzer*  in  Germany.  Calcareoiis  earth,  magnefia^ 

:^tnston»  in  Doifetihtre.    Sulphur,  Iblfile  al-  foffile  alkali,  and  fixed  ail-.  Dinirclic.  u£ftilitt 

kali,  and  earth,    tjiefiil  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  .the  gravel,  rheumattfm,  kwr^§  fcrofula*  d:c. 

CMoo^  m  Nottingham.    Much  fixed  air,  Bpibm  Sene,  or  Send»  in  Wiltshire.    Simihnr  tuf  Iflnigloti, 

and  a  little  iea-falt,  with  fome  iron.    Purgative.  Seydfohutx,  in  Germany.    Sbnllar  toSeidlitx. 

It  iatoacalea  by  onfon  of  the  givat  quantity  of  ShadweU#  near  London.    Greed  viwiol.    Emetic 

airaiouiacd  in  it.  and  cathartic. 

Oafton*  in  Norfc^.    Similar  to  ttUngton.  ShapmodrytftWeftmireland.  Siriphttraod^rghig 

Oven  Bueui,  to  Cavan*  Ireland.    Sulphur  £p-  ftJt*    Similar  to  Afltero*  vM^.- 

&m  6ltp  and  £offile  alkaH.    SimiliMr  ta  Atterofi  Shettlewood,  iu  Berbyfltire.  .Similar  tir  Hacroir* 

vatcr.  gate  water. 

F!»cns,  near  London.    <^om  Ok,  and  aemled  Sh^toUf  id  YoiMiiit.    Sttlphmv  i^  ^^  «n8 

eaitfa.    Dinretic-and  purgative.  purging  Alt.    ^ianlar  to  Harrowgate. 

?2dy,  near  Paris.    Similar  to  lament  water.  Semei^mf  ift*  HnntingdoafciilB.    Greear  vitilo\ 

ftiniaad,  in  Abeidcenfhirok  A  ftroag  chalybeate.  alum,  and  fixed  air.  Oorrbboraat  and  dteratlvr. 

Snbr  to  liliogtoa,  but  more  povmful.  Ufeful  for  walhing  foul  ulcers  and  caaeen.. 

Ax^goe^  is  Donegal,  Iivland*    Sulphur  and  pur-  Spa,  id  Liege,  ia  Frtmce.    f  offle  alkalt,  iron^ 

pqg&it.    Similar  to  Alkeroo  water.  aerated  earth»  Epibm  £rit,  and  fda  i&lt.    Dloit^ 

^keatbly,  in  Ferthihiie.    Sea'-(alt, a  fmallquan-  tic  and  purgative.    Ufeful  in  many  dHbrders. 

tkf  of  muriated  and  aerated  eaklli.     GMlt^  SevTWXI ' 

pvgadve.    Very  ufSeful  in  fcrofotous  and  fcor-  Stangcr,  ia  Cumbealand.    Green  vitriol.    Emetic 

botic  habits.  ana  Cathartic. 

FkMBbieiafe  in  Lorraine,  Fniaee.    Saline  matter,  Stenfield,  in  Lincolnihire.    Smilar  to  Oifton. 

prbbibly  foffile  alkalir  with  a  fmaU  portion  of  Streatham,  ih  SUny.    Aerated  earffi,  Eptbm  lalt, 

ofl.   Waitn.    Ufisd  as  a  bath,  ted  for  wafliing  fea  lah,aad  mnruted  magoefia.    Pui^lve. 

nlo08»    Iswaidly  taken*  it  cures  complaJnts  Suchaloza,in  Hungarf.    Smiilar  to  Nezdcnice. 

&om  aaiditT,  bemorrhagiea»  dtc  Sattbn  bog^  in  Oxfisrdfldfe.    9a1pKttr»  MBIe  A* 

PoBigibaalt,  m  Auveigne,  France,    tbfiile  aOalt  larii,  and  fea  Alt.    Alterative  and  kmitivr. 

aadcalcaaeouseaith.    Diuretic  and  laxative.  ,  Swadlingbar,  in  Cavnii,  Inelatid.    S^hUr,  earth; 

Fa^Deapdep»  of  Neivre» France.  Caicaieoosearth,  fisa  fait,  and  faflltedladi;    AlleMli«xnd<ia^/ 

Bugaefia,  foiiie  alkali,  fea4alt,  earth  of  alunsi  pboretic. 

sialfiiieiDCMeaith.    DiuieCfc  and  laxative.      .  Swanfey,  in  Olamorganihirey  N.  Wales»    Green 

?yaMot,i»Weftphalia,  Germany.  Aerated  tren,  vitriol.    Similar  to  Shad  well* 

calcaveopa  oartb,  magoefia,  ^pfom  laH,  and  Sydenham,  in  Refat..  Siikular  to  £pibm\  but  weaker. 

mmmon  lalt.    Diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  laxa*  Tarfeton,  in  Lancafblre.    Similar  to  ScarboroHgh 

tive.    USrfiil  in  cafes'wbete  the  oonftittition  ia  water. 

friaxcd  I  in  female  complaints^  cutaneous  dif*-  TewkArarr,'  in  Gl0Qjeefterthft«.  Slifiilxr  to  A€t6ti. 

eafea,  nerraaa  difoiders,  gravel  and  urinary  ob-  ThetfiMd,  m  Norfolk.  Foffile  aHadi,  fixed  a^,  aod* 

ftntdiona;  and  reckoned  one  of  the  bell  refto*  iron.    Birgative  and  dhnetic. 

rtttreain  decayed  aad  broken  cooftitutions.  Thoroton,  m  Nottinglamihire.  Sidllla^  to  Orftoh. 

$ieni-Camel,inSomerfetibire.  Sulphur,  fea-fidtt  TharflL,  in  Yorkthire.    SinlHar  to  Scarborough. 

felSle  AaKf  cafcareous  eaith,  and  bitmnlnoua  Tibfiielf,  in  DerbyOilte.    Iron  diflblyed  m  fixed 

oQ.  Ufied  in  forofulous  and  cutaneous  dlfiMdera.  ahr.    ShnHar  to  Spaw. 

Kkhmood,  in  Sony.    Similar  to  Adon  water.  TElborv,  in  Efllex.    FolBle  alkali.    DidietSc  and 

Pippin,  in  Yoiltfhire.    Sulphur,  fea^falt,  and  ae»  diapiioretic. 

nted  earth.    Diaphoretic  and  alterant.  Tober-Bony,  ne^  Dublin.    Foffife  alkaU,  eartli^ 

Road,  ia  WiltihiAr.    Sulphur,  h-on,  foffile  alkali,  and  bituminous  oil.    Similar  to  Tilbury; 

aad  fixed  air.    Ufeful  in  fcrofola,  fcnrvy,  and  Tonftein,  in  Cologne.    Foffite  alkali.    Similar  to 

cBtaaeous  dlibrders.    Adras  a  laxative.  Seltzer,  but  more  purgativ^. 

St  BaitfaokMoew's  weH,  in  Cork,  Ireland.    Foflile  Tralee,  in  Kerry.    Smrilar  to  Caftle  Connel. 

>lkai4  irooi  and  fixed  air.    Similar  to  Tilbury  Tuabrito,  in  Kent.    Iron,  fome  fea  fait,  with  a 

little  ielemtes  and  calcareous  earth.    Ah  excel- 
lent 


\ 

M    I    N                 (    l«    )  M    t    K 

i*K.  s(ef^  :-  ^  dftaiftl  fer  vttcb  r»  MfKERAUSB.    SeeTr-MiffFKime. 

I              the  %a^  ti  im wi  Ml  <!..  •lOK£RALIST.«./.[froa«a^ai}0  rfk 

YiUib  iB  tkc  ble  DMipfeMf .    f^CIAjiL  Dia-  Irf  or  mptu^td  ia  minerdi^-A  miac^igger  ii 

ictic  aiA  iKJiive.  meet  vhh  a  gem  or  muocnlt  vbich  be  kac 

ylsEfix.    S^lpfcv,  MBe aftafiy  aad  not  wfcat  to  make  of,  tiB  be Ibowi h  a  jcwtl 

firil*    Po^TTve  jBd  dhvetie.  orzmamtrmB/i.   Bsyj^—Tbe  metals  aod  mm  - 

«,  ia  Umtkmtfma^mtL     fSmBar  to  wUch  are  lodged  in  die  perpendicnhr  inte 

jn\m^mm  wMtT^  do  tSI  gnyvt  to  fpak  ia  the  miaerahfti  pbra 

ieT»  ia  IfiBlfc— Iw  itiif     SB]plnir,  evtibt  or  lecene  addkiopa?  mcTeafe.    WvU^ari 

fea4ak.    SMfar  «p  HstMgate.  MINERAUZATION.  s./.  ^M  procefi 

br^*^,  m  Wiliaiii-iil     ]n»»  fta-lait,  oatve,  by  vbidi  aor  fobtaoce,  ammal  or 

aad  a  ftoA  qdvtif^  cr  bspaiic  fa.  tNpgjUfc,  gclable^  ia  cuuftited  into  a  mincraL  Tbos  pbo 

Wet  Airtoa*  ra  Wikftire.    «miiar  'o  llfiagtoe.  pieces  of  wood,  (belU  of  fiihes,  4rc  are  turn 

Wcft«ood»  m Dci^r*M.    Gteciivkriol.    SHBi-  into ftooe bj petrityhig waters.    AodM.Chapt 

br  to  ftadewdL    Ukd  fbrwaflinig  oJoersof  and  other  modem  Lbemifts infift,  that  Pit  co 

the  legs.  b  originaiiy  a  ma(s  or  ve^euble  fobftaocet  m'l 

Wctffaidt  ia  Iniad.    SMibr  to  Ifliiogtoo.  laKzed.    SeeCHCMisTBT«  £iisr. 

WhkcKSVy  in  faarafcim   Aeraud  irao  aodpm:  To  MINERALIZE,  .v. «.  To  diaiige  into 

bablf  cakanow  earth.    Somewbat  aftrmgent.  miofnl  fabAancr;  or  to  combine  with  a  diff 

Wiggkftporth,  a  Vdrfclbire.    Salpbnr,  earth,  and  metal  smt  mineral. 

oaaKiDialt.    Emetic  in  the  quartity  of  two  mNERALIZER^a./inmraeralogTyainr 

<|aafta,  and  find  to  be  cathartic  in  the  qoaatity  fiibftanoet  wfaicb.  when  combined  with  ao  ani 

nf  three;  ahngnlaishrMijar^iftrae,  or  vegetable  fobftance,  or  with  a  frit  or  metalt 

Wikhmgan,  in  Waldccfc,  Gcnnaftr-    Similar  to  neradiKS  it;  and»  a  flie  fbllowen  of  Stahl'i 

,  flmh  «amfc    UCefnl  in  feoffbotic  and  gotity  podie6s  fuppofed,  deprives  a  metal  of  hs  phtoi 

.  dtfraW.  ton.    The  moft  common  mineralism,  upoa  ' 

Withan^  an  IJSbu    A^nitd  inm,  ind  common  theory*  were  fnlphor,  arienic,  and  fixed  ats. 

£dt.    Dimctic,  altara^w,  and  corroborant.  MINERALOGICAL,  o^'.  Of  or  bdongiog  t^ 

WaUWuithy  in  OcfhyAnc:*    Sulphui*  pnrging  mineralogy. 

6it,  and  aented  iron.    UMdinicrolaloasand  •  MINER ALQGIST.  a./ [aiMfm/^.  French  | 

cntaneoof  ^S£aU^  from  tmwntl  and  x«7#-.]  Or  wbo  difcomfes  oc 

Zaboraviee»  in  Gcrauay.    Similar  to  Nezdeoice  miner^tw — Many  authors  deny  tt^  aod  the  esadefl 

water.    Mach  dtonatd  a  fcroliilonsGaies.  mhuralogijb  baveivjcded  it.  Brvwt^s  FtJg.  Err, 


MINERALOGY. 

t>«»ffit««.A«.  «^sa«.<.  .« ^^«.  of  MfiTALLyaGY  and MiKEtAto<?Y,  aflioft tim( 

DiFiairioas  •/Mi«eiau)Cy.  ^^  ^  invt^^oa  of  lfa>  aod  U^/ay  by  hi 

*  ]Lf  INERALOGY.  a.  /  [from  mhurai  and  two  brothers.    See  Gen.  iv.  so--aa. 

'^^^  a#i^.]  The  doArineof  maerals.  Thefe  fcienoes  as  well  as  precions  ftoncs,  bow 

MiaaaaLOGY  is  more  properly  defined  tiiat  ever,  of  various  kiads,  were  well  known  amooi 

fcienoe  which  teaches  the  propertio  of  MnrEtaL  the  J«srs  and  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Mosss 

aoDitSf  or  the  solid  m ArtariLs  of  which  the  and  even  the  moft  rude  and  barbarous  natioas  ap 

OLoai  copfits,  aod  by  which*  we  lam  how  to  pear  to  have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  ofVf  act 

charaderifef  diftioguifli,  aod  clais  them  into  a  manufodnresofvarious  metals.  See  Mike,  $  III,  4 

proper  order.  «  Mineraloot  ((ays  Mr  Robset  Jamesok 

TRKATiis.  tention  of  mankind  fof  a  long  fcries  of  ages ;  bol 

MiatRALOGY  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  like  moft  other  fciences,  ha  rifen  to  importaic 

Icicoee^  but  by  00  means ''onw/ with  the  €O0rM"  within  a  few  ytarsonly.    To  the  labours  of  th 

a  ibmc  Encyclopcdifts  affirm.  The  produaions  great  Werher,  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  a< 

of  the  furface  of  the  arth  would  naturally  attrad  curate  dtfcrimination  of  foffils  by  their  exrtrm; 

the  attention  of  mankind,  and  be  carried  to  at  charaden ;  thefe,  conjoined  with  the  admtrabl 

kaft  as  high  a  degree  of  cultivation  and  improve-  analyfis  of  Klaprotm,  have  enabled  us  to  di 

meat  as^ ould  be  affeded  bj  wooden  inftruments,  tinguiih  foffils  with^  certainty,  and  underftaod  ih 

for  many  ages  before  they  would  think  of  pene>  difcriptions  of  autborsy  which  could  not  be  dor 

tratmg  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  ft*arch  of  from  the  vague  and  contradidory  charaderi  ( 

its  hidden  treafora,  of  which  they  could  not  pof-  Linnaeus,  and  the  other  Swedifh  mineralogif^ 

fiWy  form  aay^idea.    Accordingly  the  firft  metal-  The  want  of  a  true  fyftematic  arrangement  i.<  ili 

lurgift,  and  confequently  the  fiilft  mineralogift,  re-  to  be  regretted ;  for  although  mibemlogifts  I'roi 

aorded  in  any  authentic  hiftory,  i»  Tubal  Cain,  the  days  of  Theophrastus  to  the  prefent  titnt 

the  8th  in  lineal  dcfoeot  from  Adam :  and  if  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  attempt,  their  fuccr 

confider  the  longevity  of  the  anto-diluf  ians,  the  has  been  but  limited.    In  botany  and  zoolog 

world  mi|ft  have  been  at  leaft  14*  or  1500  years  old,  regular  methods  have  been  proposed  and  fuUov 

Vrben  he  became  the  **  ipflrudor  of  every  artificer  ed :  in  mineralogy,  however,  the  greater  numb 

ip  braff  and  iron  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  inventor  of  writers,  excepting  LiNNiEvs  and  Dr  Waleei 

*'  hai 
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kavc  difiaided  the  idei  of  a  ftriA  natural  hlftory  art  of  Analjjing  minerals.    Tbefe  3  topics  fhall 

atiBgeiseotr&omitBfuppofedinfufficiency.  This  form  the  fvibje&s  of  3  chapters/'  in  the  2d  part 

cpinJoo  U  extremely  falfe  and  injudicious :  for  it  of  this  treatife. 

v2  be  fottOMl  upon  examination,  that  folds  are  As  Mineralogy  is  nearly  allied  to  Chemist- 

myfdceptible  of  arrangement  into  Clafs,  Order,  ry,  or  rather  is  properly  a  very  important  branch 

GA!iii  and  Species :  thus  giving  a  fixity  and  re-  of  it,  the  bed  way  of  ftudying  mineralogy,  there* 

j^'jx^  to  our  information,  of  which  we  can  have  fore,  is  by  applying  chcmiftry  to  it  r^nd  not  con- 

'rJsxiea,  from  many  of  the  methods  that  have  tenting  ourfelves  merely  with  infpeAing  the  out* 

bm  propoied.^Notwithftanding  this  want   of  fides  of  bodies,  but  decompounding  them  accord* 

mmt  and  judicious  arrangement,  mineralogy  ing  to  the  rules  of  chemiftry.    This  method  hag 

t"  been  cultivated  in  fome  countries  with  the  bee>i  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Mr  Pott  of 

fii'c^  ardoor  and  enthuHafm.     But  it  is  to  the  Berlin,  and  after  him  by  M.Cronstedt  of  Sweden* 

Crnaios  we  owe  almoft  the  whole  of  what  is  To  obtain  this  end,  chemical  experiments  iu 

b?wn,  not  only  with  regard  to  Mineralogy,,  but  ^tbe  large  way  are  donbtlefs  neceffary ;  but,  as  a 

GroLOCY,  and  that  mod  important  concern,  the  great  deal  of  the  mineral  kingdom  has  already 

toik:xg  aod  (Economy  of  mines.   In  Germany  been  examined  in  this  manner,  we  do  not  need  to 

irasy  governments  have  efiabli/hed  fchools  and  repeat  all  thofe  experiments  in  their  whole  extent, 

bvili  of  mmes.     This  fcience  is  now  beginning  untefs  fome  new  and  particular  phenomena  fhoula 

t0  ateod  its  influence :  all  nations  are  now  foU  appear  in  thofe  things  we  are  examining ;  elfe  the 

iotnng  the  example  of  the  Germans :  eyen  Portu-  tedioufnefs  of  thofe  procefles  might  difcourage 

p!  his  lately  fent  intelligent  men  to  colled  the  fome  from  going  farther,  and  take  up  much  of 

(cnanDAtioD  of  mining  countries.    England,  yield-  the  time  of  others  that  might  be  better  employ ed» 

(3g  to  aooe  in  other  arts  and  fciences^  is  far  be-  An  eafier  way  may  therefore  be  adopted,  whicf^ 

hied  in  this  refpedt.    Ireland,  through  the  labours  even  for  the  rooft  part  is  fufficient,  and  which, 

nfitsbrighteft  ornament,  Mr  Kirwan,  and  fome  though  made  in  miniature,  is  as  fcientifical  as  the 

othfr  diitingaifhed  patriots*  is  now  enriched  with  common  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  laboratorieSf 

•coCedioQ,  which  uill  diffufe  a  tafte  for  fuch  in-  fince  it  fmitates  that,  and  is  founded  upon  the 

f^gatioDS,  and  will  certainly  prove  of  much  fame  principles.    This  cdnfids  in  making  the  ex# 

rx^qoence  to  a  couutry,  whofe  mineral  hiftory  periments  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  with  the  con- 

.!LniQown«  Scotland,  though  rich  in  mines,  and  centrated  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  directed  by  a 

rrcintio^  a  great'number  of  mineral  appearances,  blow-pipe.    The  heat  occafioned  by  this  is  very 

.1  bat  little  koown.    The  method  of  working  is,  intenfe ;  and  the  mineral  bodies  may  here  be  burntf 

sitainy  places,  ill  underftood,  and  the  ignorance  calcined,  melted,  and  fcorified,  &c.  as  well  as  in 

^'tbe  generality  of  xnine-mafters,  fhows  the  ne*  any  great  works. 

aiiy  of  mineralogical  fchools.    The  utility  of  For  a  defcription  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  method 

iiicb  iiiftiiutions  cannot  be  doubted  :  a  regular  of  ufing  it,  the  proper  fluxes  to  be  employed,  and 

^  fyftemalic  courfe  of  any  art  or  fcience  is  al-  the  different  fubjedts  of  examination  to  which  that 

virs  to  be  deftred.    In  the  art  of  mining,  how  inftrument  is  adapted,  fee  Blow-Pi?e  and  Flux, 

^v^yinftances  have  we  of  ufelefs  expenfe,  and  v.  x  ;  where  thefe  particulars  are  concifely  detailed. 

!.-»  entailed  upon  foolifh  projectors,  from  want  It  will  be  proper  here,  however,  to  refume  thofe 

ef  proper  information?"  details  at  greater  length,  from  Emgerstrom's 

Dr  Thdhsov,  in  the  3d  book  of  his  Sf(pem  Treatife  en  the  B!o*w-Pipet  and  Magellan's  D^f- 

«^(2ir«j/^ry,  which  is  exprefsly  allotted  to  the  fub-  fcription  of  Pocket  Laboratories^  &c.  fubjoincd  to 

'dofMiiSRALOGY,(V(]i.  Ill,  p.  413.)  remarks,  the  tranflation  of  Cronstedt's  Mineralogy^  id 

:^t  thoagfa  MINERALS  *'  muft  at  ail  times  have  edit.  London :  after  which  we  fhall  exhibit  a  fcien- 

^^ed  the  attention  of  mankind,"—'*  it  is  only  tific  arrangement  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  accord- 

f iry  Utely,  that  the  method  of  afcert&ining  the  ing  to  the  moft  modern  fyftem. 
v03)poiieot  parts  of  thefe  fubftances  was  difcover- 

ed,  or  that  k  was  poffible  to  defcribe  them  fo  as  P  A  R  T  L    . 

'.^w!Ifi^ ''**!:!^-    ^l^^^tLr""?!^^^^^  EXPERIMENTAL  MINERALOGY;  WITH  A 

^r^^^-;^  Xu^^^^  DESCRIPTION  of  the  NECESSARY  AP- 

^0  be  expeoed.    The  whole  science  or  Mike-  paRATUS 

»Aiocy  has  been  created  fince  the  year  1770,  and  -"^arai  uo. 

\1^^  advancing.Howards  perfeftion  with  ^          ^    ^^  Experiments  upon  Earths  and 

**omlhmg  rapidity.    New  tomerals  are  every  day  '^            Stones. 

'^'^^nbed  and  analyfed,  colledtion^  are  every  where  '                   • 

'^miog,  and  travels  of  difcovery  are  fucceeding  When  any  of  thefe  fubftances  are  to  be  tried, 

rtch  other  without  intermiffion.     The  fruit  of  we  mufl  not  begin  immediately  with  the  blow- 

''<cre  labours  has  been  the  difcovery  of  no  lefs  pipe;  till  fome  preliminary  experiments  be  made, 

':s«T  6  ntvf  eartbit  .and  8  new  tnetah ;  (fee  Mb-  by  which  thofe  in  the  fire  may  af^crwards  be  di- 

riLLURcy,  Part  I,  SeB.  I.)  befides  a  vaft  number  reAed.    For  inftancei  a  ftone  is  not  always  homo- 

;  i'  cftfiil  roioerals,  which  had  been  formerly  ua-  geneous,  or  of  the  fame  kind  throughout,  although 

^iitwn  or  disregarded.  it  may  appear  to  be  fo.    A  magnifying  glafs  is 

"  The  icieoce  of  MrNCRALOGY  includes  under  therefore  necefTary  to  difcover  the  heterogeneous 

J*^  3  difctcni  topics :  x.  The  method  of  defcribing  particles,  if  there  be  any ;  and  thefe  ought  to  be 

^t^crU  with  fo  much  accuracy  and  precifion,  feparated,  and  every  part  tried  by  itfelf,  that  the 

^U  they  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  each,  effedts  of  two  different  things,  examined  together, 

-  A  Syfitmatic  Arrangemtnt  of  minerals.   3.  The  may  not  be  attributed  to  one  alone.    This  might 
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happen  with  fome  of  the  finer  xnicfc*  which  arc        Some  mineral  bodies  are  very  difficult  to  b< 

DOW  and  then  found  mixed  with  fraall  particles  of    kept  fteady  upon  the  charcoal  during  the  experi^ 

quartz,  fcarcely  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye.   The    ment,  before  they  are  made  red-hot ;  becaufe,  a« 

TftAPP  (in  German  /cbwartzfian)  is  alfo  ff»fne-    foon  as  the  fl;ime  begins  to  adt  upon  them,  the) 

times  mixed  with  very  fine  particles  of  felt  fpar    fpli:  aiunder  with   violence,  and  are  difpcHedi 

ffpatumfcintiUanj)  or  of  calcareous  fpar,  &c.        •  Such  often  are  thofe  which  are  of  a  foft  confiil^ 

After  this  experimeiit,  the  hardnefs  of  the  ftone    ence  or  a  particular  figure,  and  which  preferv^ 

rouft  be  tried  with  fteel.    The  flint  and  garnets    the  fame  figure  in  however  mipute  particles  the 

are  known  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel ;  but  thtre  are    are  broken ;  for  inftance,  the  calcareous  fpar,  th 

alfo  other  ftones,  which  are  fo  hard  as  llkewife  to    fparry  gypfum,  fparry  fluor,  white  fparry  lea 

ftrike  fire.    There  is  a  kind  of  trapp  of  that  hard-    ore,  the  potters  ore,  the  teflellated  mock  lead  o 

neft>,  in  which  no  particles  of  felt  fpar  are  to  be    blende,  &c.  and  all  the  common  fluors  whiclj 

fcen.    4;)oloured  glafles  refemble  true  gems ;  but    have  no  determinate  figure.    Thefe  not  being  fl 

as  they  are  very  foft  in  proportion  to  thefe,  they    compadt  as  common  hxrd  ftones,  when  the  flam^ 

are  eafily  difcovcred  by  the  file-    The  common    is  immediately  urged  upon  them,  the  heat  forcd 

quarta^  cryftals  are  harder  than  coloured  plaHefi,    into  their  clefts  or  pores,  and  caufes  this  violenj 

but  fofter  thai)  gems.    The  loadftone  difcoi'crs    expanfion  and  difperfion.    Many  clays  are  like 

the  prefence  of  iron,  when  it  is  not  mixed  in  too    wife  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  which  is  moftl] 

fmall  a  quantitv  in  the  ftone,  and  often  before  the    owing  to  the  humidity^  of  which  they  always  re{ 

ftone  is  rpafted,    9oi&e  kinds  of  hematites,  and    tain  a  portion. 

particularly  thecoerulefcens,  greatly  refwnble  fome        The  only  way  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  \\ 

other  iron  ores;  but  this  is  dillinguifiied  from    to  heat  the  body  as  flowly  as  poftible.    Flrft  hea 

them  by  a  red  colour  when  ponndedy  the  others    that  place  of  the  charcoal  where  the  piece  is  in 

giving  a  blackilh  powder.  tended  to  be  put,  and  afterwards  lay  it  thereon 

The  management  oftheBLOW-PrPB  is  defcribed    a  little  crackling  will  then  enfae,  but  commonl 

under  that  article ;  but  a  few  particulars  mnft  be    of  no  great  confequence.    The  ffame  is  then  t< 

here  added.  be  blown  very  Aowly  towards  it,  in  the  beginninj 

The  candle  ought  to  .be  fnuffed  often,  but'  to    not  diredtly  upon,  but  fomewhat  above  it,  and  v\ 

that  the  top  of  the  wick  may  retain  fome  fat  in    approaching  nearer  and  nearer  with  the  flame,  ui^ 

it»  becauie  the  flame  is  not  hot  enough  when  the    til  it  become  red  hot.    This  will  do  for  the  mo 

wick  is  almoft  burnt  to  afties ;  but  only  the  top    part ;  but  there  are  nevertheleft  fome,  which,  not 

muft  be  fnuffed  off,  becaufe  a  low  wick  gives  too    witbftanding  all  thefe  precautions,  it  is  almoft  tin 

fmall  a  flame.   The  blue  flame  is  the  hotteft;  this    poflible  to  keep  on  the  cbarcoaU  Thus  the  flaotj 

ought,  therefore,  to  be  forced  out  when  a  great   jire  generally  the  moft  dtiiicult ;  and  as  one  q 

heat  is  reouired ;  S|nd  only  the  point  of  the  flame    their  principal  charaAers  is  difcovered  by  the i 

muft  be  direded  upon  the  fubjed  which  is  to  be    efTedts  in  the  fit^perfe^  they  ought  necefl*ari)y  tj 

eifayed.  M.Mag^lan  recommends  as  moft  cleanly    be  trird  that  way.    For  this  purpofe*  it  is  be^ 

and  convenient!  that  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,    to  make  a  little  hole  in  the  charcoal  to  put  thj 

»    and  that  the  wick  fliould  be  thicker  than  ordinary,    fluor  iuy  and  then  to  put  another  piece  of  ckaij 

Its  upper  end  muft  be  bended  towards  the  matter    coal  as  a  covering  upon  this,  leaving  only  a  fma] 

intended  to  be  heated,  and  the  ftream  of  air  muft    opening  for  the  flame  to  enter.   As  this  ftone  wil 

be  direded  along  the  furface  of  the  bended  part,    neverthelefs  fplit  and  fly  abouty  a  larger  pieq 

fo  as  not  abfolutdy  to  touch  it.  thereof  muft  he  taken,  in  order  to  have  fomethioj 

The  piece  of  charcos^l  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  ex-    of  it  left.    But  if  the  experiment  is,  to  be  madi 

periments  muft  not  be  apt  to  crack.  If  this  ihould    upon  a  ftone  whofe  effeds  one  does  not  want  t{ 

happen,  it  muft  gradually  be  heated  until  it  does    fee  in  the  fire  per /ff  but  rather  with  fluxes,  tbeflj 

not  crack  any  more^  before  any  aflay  is  made    piece  of  it  ought  to  be  forced  down  into  meit^ 

upon  it.    If  this  be  not  attended  to,  but  the  aflay    borax,  when  always  fome  part  of  it  will  remain  i 

made  immediateljr  with  a  ftrong  flamei  fmall    the  borax,  notwithftanding  the  gieateft  part  ma 

pieces  of  it  will  (plit  off  in  the  face  and  eyes  of    fometimes  fly  away  by  cracking. 

the  aflayer,  and  often  throw  along- with  them  the     '   r.  0/svbstances  to  be  tried  in  the  FiaE/d 

matter  that  was  to  be  aflayed.    Charcoal  which   ft.    As  the  ftones  undergo  great  alterations  whej 

is  too  much  burnt  confumes  too  quick  during    expofed  to  the  fire  by  them felves^' whereby  foml 

the  experiment,  leaving  fmall  boles  in  it,  wherein    of  their  chara^eriftics,  and  often  the  principa 

the  natter  to  be  tried  may  be  loft ;  and  charcoal    are  difcovered,  they  ought  firft  to  be  tried  thi 

that  is  burnt  too  little,  catches  flame  from  the    way.    The  following  are  generally  the  refults  i] 

candle,  burning  by  itfelf  like  a  piece  of  wood,    this  experiment. 

which  likewife  hinders theprocefs.  Calcareous  earth  or  stonS^  when  purti 

Of  thefubftancetobeairayed,onlyafmallpiece  does  not  melt  by  itfelf^  but  becomes  white  m 
muft  be  broken  off,  not  bigger  than  that  the  flame  friable,  fo  as  to  break  freely  between  the  fingers 
of  the  candle  nay  be  able  to  nSi  upon  it  at  once,  if  and,  if  fkffered  to  cool,  and  then  mixed  with  w.v 
required  ;  which  is  fometimes  neceffary*  as  when  ter,  it  becomes  hot,  like  quicklime.  As  in  tbrfj 
the  matter  requires  to  be  made  red-hot  through-  experimenta  only  very  fmall  pieces  are  ufedt  t^i 
out,  the  piece  ought  to  be  broken  as  thin  as  pof-  laft  effifd  is  beft  difcovered  by  putting  the  ^ry:>^\ 
fible^  at'  leaft  the  edges;  the  fire  having  then  more  on  the  outfide  of  the  hand,  with  a  drop  of  watd 
influence  upon  the  fubje^i  and  the  experiment  to  it.  when  inftantly  a  very  quick  heat  is  felt  o^ 
being  more  quickly  made.  thc^lkin.  When  the  calcareovs  fubftance  is  mix^^ 
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ffjtk  tk  litriolic  acid,  as  in  gypium.  or  with  a  The  sal  soo^k  iii  bowevery  not  ranch  ufed  in 

dif,  ai  io  marl,  it  commonly  melts  by  itielfy  there  fmall  experiments,  its  elFeds  upon  the  char* 

^  witbmoQe  or  led  difiicuky  in  proportion  to  coal  rendering  itt  for  the  moft  part,  unfit  for  it  ;< 

Ik  SSuKocn  of  the  mixtures,     Gypfum  pn^  becanie.  as  foon  as  the  flame  begins  to  adt  upon 

doces  gcBoaily  a  white,  and  marl  a  grey,  glafs  it,  it  melts  inftantly»  and  is  almoft  wholly  abforbed 

(rfiig.  When  there  is  any  iron  in  it,  as  a  white  by  the  charcoal.     When  this  fiik  is  employed 

inooie,  it  becomes  dark,  and  fometimes  quite  to  make  any  experiment,  a  very  little  quantity  is 

Mi&c.  wanted  at  once,  viz.  about  the  cubical  contents 

Tk  saicsjE  never  melt  alone,  but  become  ge-  of  an  8th  part  of  an  inch.    Thit  is  laid  upon  the 

asAj  matt  brittle  after  being  burnt.    Such  of  charcoal,  and  the  flame  blown  on  it  with  the  blow- 

lia  as  are  coloured  become  colourlefr,  and  the  pipe;  but  as  this  fait  commonly  is  in  form  of  a 

iiner vhenit  does  not  kn&  from  any  contained  '  powder,  it  is neceflaVy  to  go  on  very  gently,  that 

netaij  figr  ittftaooe,  the  topazes,  amethyfts,  &c.  the  force  of  the  flame  may  not  difperfe  the  mi- 

iboe  of  the  predous  itones,  however,  excepted :  nute  particles  <^  the  fait.    As  foon  as  it  begins  to 

ad  iodi  as  are  mixed  with  iron  grow  dark  mthe  melt,  it  mns  along  on  the  charcoal,  almoft  like 

fire,  n  fiooe  of  the  jafpers,  &c  melted  tallow ;  and  when  -cold,  it  is  a  glafly  mat- 

Cubits  mdt  always  into  a  black  flag,  and  ter,  of  an  opaque  dull  colour,  fpread  on  the  coal. 

fosfitiDes  fo  cafily  that  they  may  be  brought  into  ,  The  moment  it  is  melted,  the  matter  which  is  to 

innad  globnle  npon  the  charcoaL  be  tried  ought  to  be  put  into  it,  as  otherwife  the 

TIkaigillacb^  when  pure,  never  melt, but  greateft  part  of  the  lalt  will  be  foaked  into  the 

becasie  white  and  bi^rd.    The  foap-rock  is.  eafily  charooal,  and  too  little  of  it  left  for  the  intended 

Oft  vitb  the  knife^  but  being  burnt  It  cuts  glafs,  purpofe.  The  flame  ought  then  to  be  direded  on 

lad  woold  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  if  as  large  a  piece  the  matter itfelf;  and  if  the  (alt  fpreads  too  much 

naseceflary  for  that  purpqfe  could  be  tried  in  about,  leaving  the  proof  alrooft  alone,  it  may 

ttevaf.   The  foap-rocks  are  fometimes  found  be  brought  to  it  again  by  blowing  the  flame  on 

didiik  hrowo,  and  nearly  black.colour,  but  ne-  its  extremities,  and  dircdiing  it  towards  the  fub- 

vcnbdeft  become  quite  white  in  the  fire.    But  jedt  of  the  experiment.    In  the  aflays  made  with 

ast  nyaft  he  taken  not  to  urge  the  flame  irom  this  fait,  we  may  find  whether  the  mineral  bodies 

tbetop  of  the  wick,  there  being  for  the  moa  part  which  are  melted  with  it  have  been  diflblved  by 

1  ixif  fmoke,  which  will  darken   all  that  it  it  or  not ;  but  yve  cannot  teH  with  any  certainty 

^dxii  and,  if  this  is  not  obferved,  a  miftake  in  whether  this  is  done  haftily  and  with  force,  or 

tts  opsriinent  may  happen.    But  if  it  is  mixed  gently  and  flow;  nor  whether*  a  lefs  or  a  greater 

vith  inm,  as  it  fometimes  is^  it  does  not  fooafily  part  of  the  matter  has  been  diflblved :  neither  can 

pat  with  its  3ark  cokMir.    The  argillaccae,  when  it  be  well  diftioguiflied  if  the  matter  has  imparted 

::3ivd  iriib  lime,  melt  by  themtdves.     When  any  weak  tindure  to  the  flag ;  becaufe  this  iait 

BuM  with  iron,  as  in  the  boles,  they  grow  dark  always  bubbles  upon  the  charcoal  during  the  ex- 

wbkckiaadif  theiron  is  notin  toogreataquan-  periment,  nor  is  it  clear  wHen  cool  4   £0  that 

^}»  uey  melt  alone  into  a 'dark  flag:  the  fame  fcarcely  any  colour,  except  a  veij  deep  one,  can 

^ipeiu  when  they  are  mixed  with  iron  and  Ibe  be  difcovered,  although  it  ynay  fonfietimes  be-co- 

^inc^z  acid,  as  in  the  common  clay,  5cc  loured  by  the  matter  that  bar  been  tried. 

Mici  and  asbestos  become  fomewhat  hard  In  the  following  lifts,  the  articles  marked  f 

^  brittle  in  the  fire,  and  are  more  or  lefs  refrac-  eflfervefce  very  little  $  thofe  marked  %  not  at  all ; 

'•sy,  though  they  give  fome  marks  of  fufibility.  thofe  marked  •  reqiflrc  a  larger  quantity  of  the 

The  FLuoas  dii'covcr  one  of  their  chief  charac^  flux  and  a  .longer  continuance  of  heat  than  the 

^ik%  by  giving  a  light  like  phofphorus  in  the  reft ;  thofe  marked  ||  are  more  difiicultly  diiTolved 

^  when  they  are  flowly  heated ;  but  lofe  this  than  the  others. 

pr-IXTtjr,  as  well  as  their  colour,* as  foon  as  they  The  following  earths  are  entirely  ftJtihle  in  fal 
^'^=  oadc  red  hot.  They  commonly  melt  in  the  fodae  with  eflfervefcence :  agate ;  chalcedony;  civ* 
--C  b*uj  a  white  opaque  flag,  though  fome  of  nelian;  Turkey  ftonef ;  flucrmineraiisf ;  onyx; 
ukmcotvcry>afily.  op;il;  quartz;  common  flint;  ponderous  fpar. 
Sjbic  forts  of  the  zeolites  melt  eafily,  and  The  following  are  di^uifible  iii  K,  with  or  with- 
in io  tbe  fire,  fometimes  nearly  as  much  as  out  effervefcence,  but  not  entirely  foluble :  Ami- 
wr«i  and  become  a  frothy  flag,  &c.  anthus^  aft)efto9;  bafaltes;  chryfolitej;  gra- 
Many  of  thofe  mineral  bodies  which  are  im-  nate{;  horn-blende;  jafper;  marl-;ftone;  mica; 
r^giBtod  with  iron,  as  theooLEs,  and  fome  of  the  mineral  of  alum  from  Tolfa;  petrofilex; 
*>^«<«1ute  iron  ores,  &c.  as  well  as  fome  of  the  aluminous  flate  and  roof  flate  from  Helfingia; 
^K^ifoDores,  viz.  the  blood  ft  one,,  are  not  at*  emeralds';  fteatites;  common  flinty  fehorl;  talc; 
*riAed  by  the  loadftone  b^re  they  have  been  trapp ;  tripoli ;  tourmalin.  And  the  following 
^wwighly  Toafted,  Sec,  are  neither  fufibte  nor  divifible  in  it^  Diamond ; 

)«(ysvBSTAMC£s  iy»a/fi «;//>{»  FtrxES.  After  hyacinth;  ruby;  lapphire;  topaz* 

^^  atncralf  have  been  tried  in  the*  fire  by  them-  The  other  two  (alts,  viz»  BoaAX  and  the  sAi. 

•«^they  ought  to  be  htWed  with  fluxes,  todif-  MtcaocosMictJM,  are  v<*ry  well  adapted  to  thcfe 

carer  if  tbey  can  be  melted  or  not,  with  fome  experiments,  becaufe  they  may  by  the  flame  be 

^''^  pbenomcna  attending  this  operation.    For  brought  to  a  clear  nncoloured  and  tranfparent 

*-»  parpofe,  tbreediflercnt  kinds  of  falts  art*  ufed  gUfs ;  and  as  they  4iave  no  attradion  to  the  char- 

*«  ffcies,  riz.  (al  fod«,  borax,  and  fal  fulibile  mi-  coal,  they  keep  themfelveS'  always  upon'it  in  a 

-'Wjajcuai.    Sec  Flux,  ^  V.  ii.  round  globular  form.    The  (al  fufibile  microcof- 
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fnicom  18  very  fcarce;  it  it  made  of  urine.    See  Befidesy  the  flux  being  in  too  fmaP  a  quantity,  ii 

ChemisteYs  §  1141.  proportion  to  the  body  to  be  tried,  will  be  to* 

The  following  earths  are  foluble  in  borax,  with  weak  to  a£t  with  all  its  force  upon  it.    The  bei 

more   or   lefs  effervefeenct :   Fluof  tnineralisf ;  proportion  therefore  is  about  a  3d  part  of  t tie  mi 

mari;  micaf ;  the  mineral  of  alum  from  ToIm;  naral  to  the  flux;  and  as  the  quantity  o^'  the  flu 

alummous  flate  and  roof  flate  from  Helflngiaf ;  above  mentioned  makes  a  globe  of  a  due  iize,  \ 

ponderous  fpar ;  fchorl ;  talc  j- ;  tounnalin.  And  regard  to  the  greateft  heat  that  is  poflibte  to  pre 

Che  following  without  effervelcence :  Agate;  dia-  cure  in  the(^  experiments,  fo  the  fize  of  the  roi 

mood  ;  amianthus ;  afbeftus ;   baCiltes ;  chalce*  neral  muft  be  a  3d  part  lefs  here  than  when  it  i 

dooy ;  cornelian ;  chr^rfoHte;  Turkey  done ;  gra^  to  be  tried  in  the  fire  by  itfelf.    Sal  fodae  is  no 

cate;  hyacinth*  ;jaiper;  lapis  pooderofus;  onyx;  of  much  ufe  in  thefe  experiments;  nor  has  it  an; 

opal ;   petroii  lex  ;    qoartz*;    ruby;    iapphire;  particular  qualities,  in  preference  to  the  two  UJ 

common  flint*;'  fteatites;    trapp*;  trippely  or  mentioned  falts,  except  that  it  diflblves  the  zee 

tripoli  &  topaz ;  zeolite ;  hydrophanes.  lites  eafier. 

In  the  mieroco/mic  fait  (fee  Chemistry,  In*  ^  The  mtcrocofmic  fait  (hows  almoft  the  fami 

dex)t  the  following  are  foluble,  with  more  or  lefs  efFe<fls  in  the  Are  as  the  borax,  only  difieting  fron 

eflfervefcence :  Bafaltesf  ;  Turkey  ftone^ ;  fluor  it  in  a  very  few  circumftances;  of  which  one  o 

mineralisf ;   marl ;  mica ;  the  mineral  of  alum  the  principal  is,  that  when  melted  with  tBang.i 

from  Toifai ;  fchiftus  aluminaris,  fchiftus  tegula-  nefe,  it  becomes  of  a  crimfon  hue,  inftead  of  a  ja 

rts,  from  Helfingia  f ;  fchorl ;  fpathum  ponder-  cinth  colour,  which  borax  takes.    This  f^'t  is 

ofum  \  tourmalin  f  ;  lapis  ponderofus.    And  the  however,  from  its  ^arcity,  ft  ill  very  little  in  ufe 

following  without  vifibU  effervefcence :  Agate;  borax  being  commonly  employed.    Whenever  ; 

diamond  ;    amianthus  ;    afbeftus  ;    qlialcedony  ;  mineral  body  is  melted  with  any  of  theie  two  fa Itc 

camelian ;   cbryfolite ;   granate ;   hyacinth ;  jaf-  it  is  cafily  fecn,  Whether  it  quickly  diflblvee ;  ii 

per;  onyx|| ;  opal;  petrofilex;  quartz || ;  ruby;  which  cafe  an  effervefcence  arifes  that  lafts  til 

iapphire ;  common  flint  ||  ;  emerald ;  talc;  topaz ;  the  whole  be  diffolved  :  Whether  the  folutton  bt 

trapp ;   trippel ;   zeolite  ;   horo*bleode ;    hydro-  ftowly  performed ;  in  which  cafe  few  and  fnf^al 

pbanes;  lithomarga;  fteali.tes.  bubmes  only  rife  from  the  matter:  or,  Whtthc 

Calcareous  earth,  ponderous  fpar,  gypfum,  and  it  can  be  diflblved  at  all ;  becaufc,  if  not,  it  rs  oh 

other  additanientSy  often  afllift  the  folution,  both  ferved  only  to  turn  roimd  in  the  flux,  withoHt  the 

in  the  microcofmic  fait  and  in  borax.    To  ob-  kaft'bubbley  and  the  edges  look  as  (harp  as  be 

ferve  the  efiervefcence  properly,  the  matter  added  fore. 

to  the  flux  (hould  be  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  par-        To  illullrate  farther   thefe   experiments*   w< 

tide  rather  than  in  flne  powder ;  becaufe  in  this  dial]  give  a  few  examples  of  the  effcAa  of  bc»ra]^ 

)a(t  there  is  always  air  between  the  particles,  upon  the  mineral  bodies.    The  calcareous  fub. 

which,  being  afterwards  driven  oflf  by  the  heat,  ftanccs,  and  all  thofe  ftones  which  contain  lime, 

afi^ord  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  effervefcence.  diflblve  readily  and  with  effervefcence  in  the  boi 

The  quantity  of  thefe  two  falls  required  for  an  rax.    The  effervefcence  is  the  more  violent,  th* 

expLYiment  is  almoft  the  fame  as  Ihe/cl/oJ^;  but  greater  the  portion  of  the  lime  contained  in  th^ 

as  the  former  arc  cryft;iitized,  and  confequeatly  ft  one.    This  caufe,  however,  is  not  the  oniy  on< 

ioclude  a  great  deal  of  water,  particularly  the  in  the  gypfum,  becaufe  both  the  conftituents  o{ 

borax,  their  bulk  is  confiderably  reduced  when  this  readily  mix  with  the  borax,  and  thcrctorc  i 

melted,  and  therefore  a  little  more  of  them  may  greater  effervefcence  arifcs  in  melting  gypfum  witi 

be  taken,  the  borax  than  lime  alone.    The  Jiltce^  do  noj 

Both  thefe  falts,  efpecially  the  borax,  when  ex-  diffolve,  fome  few  excepted,  which   contain  2 

pofed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow<pipe,  bubble  very  quantity  of  iron.    The  art^illttcc^f  when  pure,  an 

much,  and  foam,  before  they  melt  to  a  clear  glafs,  not  aded  upon  by  the  borax ;  but  when  mixe^ 

which  for  the  moft  part  depends  on  the  water  with  fome  heterogeneous  bodies,  they  are  diflblvcdj 

they  contain.  Andasthis  would  hinder  the  alTayer  though  very  flowly;  fuch  are  the  ftone  marrot 

from  making  due  obfervations  on  the  phenomena  common  clay.  Sec.    The  grartatei,  ^uoiites^  ai 

of  the  experiment,  the  fait  which  is  to  be  ufed  traffp^  diflTolve  but  fiowly.    The/«&ri,  itjhefiin 

muft  firft  be  brought  to  a  clear  glafs,  before  it  can  .  micutea^  diflblve  for  the  moft  part  very  caftl 

lerve  as  a  flux ;  it  muft  therefore  be  kept  in  the  Some  of  thefe  bodies  melt  to  a  colourlefs  tninfp 

fire  until  it  become  fo  tranfparent  that  tlie  cracks  rent  glafs  with  the  borax  ;  for  inftance,  the  o 

in  the  charcoal  may  be  feen  through  it.     This  careous  fubftances  when  pure,  the  fiuors,  fon>e 

done,  whatfoever  is  to  be  tried  is  put  to  it,  and  the  zeolites,  &c.    Others  tinge  the  borax  **'i  h 

the  fire  continued.  '  green  tranfparent  colour,  viz.  the  gran^tes«  tr^r 

For  the  aflays  made  with  any  of  thefe  two  fome  of  the  argillaceae,  and  fome  of  the  micao 

fluxes  on  mineral  bodies,  no  larger  pieces  muft  he  and  afbeftinx. 

taken  than  that  altogether  they  may  keep  a  glo-        Borax  can  only  difTolve  a  certain  proportrof 

bular  form  upon  the  charcoal ;  as  it  may  then  be  quantity  of  the  mineral.    Of  the  calcircnu*  kii 

better  diftinguillied  in  what  manner  the  flux  adls  it  diflblves  a  vaft  quanfffy;  but  turns  at  laft.  v^hc 

upon  .the  tnwttcr  during  the  experiment.    If  this  too  much  has  been  added,  from  a  clear  tr;infp.ucl 

i>e  not  oUcrved,  the  flux,  communicating  itfelf  to  a  white  opaque  flag.  When  the  quantity  of  tl 

with  every  point  of  the  furface  of  the  mineral  calcareous  matter  exceed  -  but  little  in  propurtioi 

bpdy,  fpreads  all  over  it,  and  keeps  the  form  of  the  glafs  looks  very  clear  as  looj;  as  it  rvin  iy\ 

tQis  laft,  which  commonly  is  flat,  and  thus  hinders  hot ;  but  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  cool,  a  white  h.* 

|l|je  operator  f.om  oblcrvhi^  all  ilie  phenomena,  opaque  cloud  is  fccp  to  arifc  ft'jva  .the  b:»itor 
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r*  .-b  fpr»5«  Over  the  third,  half,  or  more  of  tb^  lo  thefe  experim^ts  it  is  not  to  be  expe6ted»  that 

I'tA  elobe,  in  proportioa  to  the  quADtity  of  caU  the  quantity  of  oietal  contained  in  the  ore  (hould  be 

a'«,3i  r/3tter;  but  the  glafa  or  Hag  is  ncTcrthe-  exadly  determined ;  this  muft  be  done  in  larger 

ifti  '  n-ng,  2nd  cf  a  glaffy  textute  when  broken,  laboratories.     This  cannotf  however,  be  looked 

t '::..-  f  thjs  matter  be  added,  the  cloud  rifes  upon  as  any  defeA,  fmce  it  is  fufficient  for  a  mi- 

c;:tr  ; ♦.:  is  more  opaque,  and  {o  by  degrees  neralogift  to  find  out  what  fort  of  metal  is  con- 

*  '^ell;^  btc.-.mcs  quite  milk  white.    It  is  then  tained  hi  the  ore.    There  is  another  and  a  more 

T.j'STeofa  liiinir/^',  bat  rather  dry  appearance  real  defeft  in  the  miniature  laboratories,  viz,  that 

r?  r/ f'irface ;  is  very  brittle^  and  of  a  grained  fome  ores  was  not  at  all  capable  of  being  tried  by 

tti^  when  broken.  fo  fmall  an  apparatus ;  for  inftance,  th^  gold  ore 

/•  .  TT    r\r-c^  ^^     ^     it>f-      .         J  called  ^yriV<rj  a«rrtw,  which  confifts  of  gold,  iron, 

CufU.   0/ExF«iMEMTs,^MBTALs«rf  a„d  Jphui^   The  gi«ateft  quantity  of  lold  which 

*•  this  ore  contains  is  about  one  ounce,  or  one  ounce 

U  rsimining  Mctals  and  ores,  aq  exaA  and  an  half,  out  of  loo  pounds  of  the  ore,  the  reft 

kr.vvirflge  and  nicety  of  procedure  are  tbe  more  being  iron  and  fulphur :  and  as  only  a  very  fmall 

Eccfdiry,  that  the  metals  are  often  fo  difgujfed  in  bit  is  allowed  for  thefe  experiments,  tbe  gold  coi^- 

rt?!r(m,as  to  be  very  difficnltly  known  by  their  tained  therein  can  hardly  be  diicemed  by  the  eye, 

aie-.2\  appearance,  and  liable  fometimes  to  be  even  if  it  could  be  extraded ;  but  it  goes  along 

oilakrn  ooe  for  the  other :  Some  of  the  cobalt  with  the  iron  in  the  flag,  this  laft  metal  being  in 

oRs  for  iiiftaoce,  reiemble  much  the  pyrites  arft-  fo  large  a  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  other,  and. 

£(£&;  there  are  alfo  fome  iron  and  lead  ores,  both  of  them  having  an  attradion  for  each  other. 
whsdt  ait  Tery  like  one  another,  ficc.  The  blendes  and  black  jacks^  wfiich  are  mincc 

if  tbe  ores  genendly  confift  of  metals  minerali*  ral  zinc  ores,  containing  zinc,  fulphur,  and  iron, 

zri  vitb  folphnr  or  arfenic,  or  fometimes  both,  cannot  be  tried  this  way,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 

t^  ought  firfl  to  be  expofed  to  the  fire  by  them-  porfedtly  calcined,  and  befides  tbe  zmc  flies  off 

iiei«ei,  oot  only  to  determine  with  which  of  thefe  wheii  tbe  iron  fcorifies.  Neither  can  thofe  blendes, 

t^  are  mineralized,  but  alfo  to  fet  them  free  which   contain  fiiver  or  gold  mineralized  with 

tTcatlkoiefolatile mineralizing  bodies:  This ferves  them,  be  tried  in  this  manner,  which  is  particu^ 

^3nd  of  calcinatioD,  by  which  they  are  prepared  larly  owing  to  the  imperfed^  calcination.   Nor  are 

'3r6irtberafl*ays.  '  the  quickfllver  ores  fit  for  thefe  experiments;  the 

Wbeneterany  metalor  fufibleoretstobetried,  volatility  of  that  metal  making  it  impoflible  to 

''little  concavity  muft  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  bring  it  out  of  the  poorer  fort  of  ores;  and  the 

vforcoal  where  the  matter  is  to  be  put ;  to  pre-  rich  ores,  which  fweat  out  the  quickfilver  when 

^t  it  from  rolling  off.       .  kept  clofe  in  the  hand,  not  reouiring  any  of  thefe  • 

When  an  ore  is  to  be  triedi  a  fmall  bit  is  laid  aflays.    Thefe  ores  ought  to  be  aflayed  in  larger 

^  the  charcoal,  and  the  flame  blown  on  it  quantities,  and  by  fuch  ot)ier  methods  as  cannot  . 

i^^ly.   Then  the  fulphur  or  arfenic  begins  to  be  ufed  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal.    Some  of  the 

P^  frooi  it  in  form  of  fmoke ;  thefe  are  eafily  -  rich  fiiver  ores  are  eafily  tried ;  e.  g.  nunera  argen^ 

^d^tD^Qiihed  by  their  fmell  ;lhat  of  fulphur  being  //  njiirca  or  Jilver  glajs^  which  confifts  only  of  fit- 

toicintly  known,  and  the  arfenic  fmelling*  like  ver  and  fulphur.    When  this  ore  is  expofed  to 

lakk.   The  flame -ought  to  be  blown  very  gent-  the  flame,  it  melts  inflantly,  and  the  fulphur  flies 

>  u  long  as  any  fmoke  is  feen  to  part  from  the  ofl"  in  fumes,  leaving  the  fiiver  pure  upon  the  char- 

*7f ;  but  after  that,  the  heat  muft  be  augmented  coal  in  a  globular  form.    If  this  fiiver  fl^iould  be 

^degrees,  to  make  tbe  calcination  as  perfedt  as  of  a  dirty  appearance,  which  often  is  the  cafe,  it 

P'jfible.    If  the  heat  be  applied  very  ftrongly  muft  be  melted  s^ew  with  a  very  little  borax ; 

^  the  beginning  upon  an  ore  that  contains  and  after  it  has  been  kept  in  fufion  for  a  minute 

OBch  folphur  or  arfenic,  the  ore  will  prefently  or  two,  fo  as  to  be  perfectly  melted  and  red-hot, 

>|^t,aDdyet  lofe  very  little  of  its  mineralifing  bo-  fuflered  to  cool,  it  may  then  be  taken  off  tbe 

^  thus  rendering  tbe  calcination  very,  imper-  coal,  and  being  laid  upon  tbe  fteel  plate,  the  ^U 

^^  It  if,  however,  impoflible  to  calcine  the  ver  is  feparated  from  the  flag  by  one  or  two  ftrokes 

^''ciiothismanaertotheutmoft  perfeAion,  which  of  the  hammer.    (See  Blow-?i?e,  J  a — ^5;  and. 

"'«6ly  feen  in  melting  down  a  calcined  potter's  Plate  XXIII.)    The  brafs  ring  ought  firft  to  be 

o](*ith  borax,  as  it  will  bubble  upon  the  coal,  placed  upon  the  plate,  to  hinder  the  proof  from 

'^icfi  depends  on  the  fulphur  ftili  left,  the  vitrio-  flpng  off  by  the  violence  of  the  ftroke,  which 

•(  ici<l  of  this  uniting  with  the  borax,  and  can-  otherwife  would  happen.  The  Giver  is  then  found 

^'ifthii  action..  However,  lead  in  its  metallic  inclofed  in  the  flag  of  a  gobular  form,  and  quite 

f yx,  melted  in  this  manner,  bubbles  upon  tbe  fliining,  as  if  it  was  poli/hed.   When  a  large  quan- 

<^sro(tt1,  if  any  fulphur  remains  in  it.    But  as  ,  tity  of  fiiver  is  contained  in  a  lead  ore,  viz.  in  a 

^'e  W,  u  well  as  fome  of  the  other  metals,  may  potter's  ore^  it  can  likewife  be  difcoveied  by  the 

n^k  bubbles  upon  tbe  charcoal  although  they  are  blow-pipe. 

r^tffree  from  tbe  fulphur,  only  by  the  flames       Tin  may  be  melted  out  of  the  pure  tin  ores  in 

^  °?  forced  too  violently  on  it)  thefe  phenomena  its  metallic  ftate.    Some  of  thefe  ores  melt  very 

^^Ht  Qot  to  be  Confounded  with  each  other,  eafily,  and  yield  their  metal;  if  only  expofed  to 

Tbe  ores  being  thus  calcined,  the  metals  con-  the  fire  by  themfelves :  but  others  are  more  re- 

^<«t)  ID  them  may  bedifcovered,  either  by  being  fradtory ;  and  as  thefe  melt  very  flowly,  the  tin, 

^^•iciJiloDe  or  with  fluxes;  when  they  fliow  them-  which  fweats  out  in  form  of  very  fmall  globules, 
i^vnntherin  their  pure  metallic  ftate,  or  by  ting-    is  inftantly  burnt  to  aflies  before  thefe  globules 

"ijf  the  flag  with  a  colour  peculiar  to  each  ot  them,  have  time  to  umte  and  compofe'a  larger  globe,  ^ 

which 
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which  might  be  feen  by  the  eye^  and  not  fo  foon  If  fuch  a  lead  ore  ib  rich  in  filver,  this  laft  mei 

deltroyed  by  the  fire;  it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  tal  may  likewife   be  difcovered  by  this  experii 

add  a  little  borax  to  thefe  from  the  beginning,  ment;  becaufe,  as  the  lead  is  volatilei  it  may  bj 

and  then  to  blow  the  flame  violently  at  the  proof,  forced  off,  and  the  filver  remain.    To  effe^  this 

The  borax. preferves  the  metal  from  being  too  the  lead,  which  is  melted  out  of  the  ore,  mu| 

foon  calcined,  and  even  contributes  to  the  readier  be  kept  in  conftant  fufion  with  a  flow  heat,  thai 

colleAing  of  the  fmall  metallic  particles,  which  it  may  be  confumed.     This  end  will  be  foonej 

£o<M  form  a  g;lobuIe  of  metallic  tin  at  the  bottom  obtained,  and  the  lead  part  quicker,  if  during  th^ 

of  the  whole  mafs,  neareft  to  the  charcoal.    As  fufion  the  wind  through  the  blow-pipe  be  dire^ 

foon  as  fo  much  of  the  metallic  tin  is  produced  ed  immediately,  but  not  forcibly,  upon  the  melt| 

as  is  fufficient  to  ^convince  the  operator  of  its  pre-  ed  mafs,  until  it  begin  to  cool ;  when  the  M 

ience,  the  fire  ought  to  be  difcontinued,  though  muft  be  dh'eded  on  it  again.    The  lead,  already 

the  whole  ore  be  not  yet  melted;  becaufe  the  whole  in  a  volatilifin^  flate,  wHl  thus  be  driven  out  i^ 

of  this  kind  of  ore  can  fddom  or  never  be  reduced  form  of  a  fubtile  fmoke ;  and  by  thus  continuin| 

into  metal  by  thefe  experiments,  a  great  propor-  bjr  turns  to  melt  the  mafs,  and  blow  oflf  the  lead 

tton  being  always  calcined :  and  if  the  fire  is  con-  until  no  fotfoke  is  perceived,  the^  Mver  will  at  lalj 

ttnued  too.  long,  even  the  metal  already  reduced  be  obtained  pure.    As  only  very  little  bits  of  ore^ 

may  be  burnt }  for  tin  is  very  foon  deprived  of  its  can  be  employed  in  thefe  experiments,  it  will  b^ 

metallic  date  by  fire.  difficult  to  extrad  the  filver  out  of  a  poor  ore  i 

Moft  part  of  the  lead  ores  may  be  reduced  to  a  for  Xome  part  of  it  will  flv  off  with  the  lead,  ao^ 

metallic  ftate  upon  the  charcoal.     The  numr^B  what  might  be  left  is  too  imall  to  be  diicemed  b^ 

plumbi  caJci/o/mejf  which  are  pure,  9xt  eafily  melt-  the  eye.    The  filver  thus  obtained,  is  eafily  dif^ 

ed  into  lead;  but  fuch  of  them  as  are  mixed  with  tinguiflied  from  lead  by  the  following  marks ;  i^ 

an  ocbraJirrh  or  any  kind  of  earth,  as  clay,  lime,  muft  be  red-hot  before  it  can  be  melted  $  it  cooU 

llcc.  yield  very  little  lead,  and  even  nothing  at  all,  fooner  than  lead ;  it  is  brighter  and  whiter  thar 

if  the  heterogenea  are  combined  in  any  large  qu an-  lead ;  and  harder  under  the  hammer.' 

tity,    Thefe  therefore  are  not  to  be  tried  but  in  The  nuntra  cupri  caUyhrmest  at  leaft  fome  cf 

larger  laboratories.    However,  every  mineral  fuf-  them,  when  not  mixed  with  too  much  fione  o 

peded  to  contain  any  metallic  fubftance  may  be  earth,  are  eafily  reduced  to  copper  with  any  flux 

tried  by  the  blow -pipe,  (b  as  to  give  fuflicient  if  the  copper  has  not  its  natural  bright  colour,  i 

proofs  whether  it  contain  any  or  not,  by  its  effeds  muft  be  melted  with  a  little  borax,  which  pDri> 

being  diflerent  from  thofe  of  the  (tones  or  earthsa  fies  it.    -Some  of  thefe  ores  do  not  difcover  their 

ftc.  metal,  if  not  immediately-melted  with  borax;  the 

Tht  mtmra  plumbi  mineralifata  leave  the  lead  heterogenea  contained  in  them  hindering  the  fo 
in  a  metallic  form,  unlefs  too  large  a  quantity  of  fion  before  thefe  are  fcorified  by  the  flux. 
iron  is  mixed  with  it.   When  a  teflellated  or  fteel-  The  grn  eofper  orejt  which  only  confift  of  cop- 
grained  lead  ore  is  expofed  to  the  flame,  its  fnl-  per  and  fulpnur,   are  tried  almoft  in  the  fame 
phur,  and  even  the  arfenic  if  there  be  any,  be-  manner.    Being  expofed  to  the  flame  by  them- 
gins  to  fume,  and  the  ore  itfelf  to  melt  into  a  felves,  they  inftantly  melt,  and  part  of  their  fuU 
globillar  form ;  the  reft  of  the  fulphur  continues  phur  go  off!  .  The  copper  may  afterwards  be  oh- 
then  to  fly  off,  if  the  flame  be  blown  flowly  upon  tajned  in  two  ways:    the  one,  by  keeping  the 
the  mafs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  little  of  the  proof  in  fufion  for  about  a  minute,  and  afterwards 
fulphur  will  go  off,  if  the  flame  be  forced  violent-  fuffering  it  tu  cool;  wheti  it  will  be  found  to  have 
ly  on  it :  in  this  cafe,  the  lead  crackles  and  diffi-  .  a  dark  and  uneven  appearance  externally,  but 
pates,  throwins  about  very  minute  metallic  par-  which  after  being  broken  difcovers  the  metallic 
tides.     The  lulphur  being  driven  out  as  much  copper  of  a  globular  form  in  its  centre,  funouod- 
as  poffible,  which  is  known  by  finding  no  ful-  ed  with  a  regulus,  which  ftill  contains  fome  ful- 
phureous  vapour  in  fmelling  at  the  proof,  the  phur  and  a  portion  of  the  metal :  the  orber,  bf 
whole^  is  fuffered  to  cool,  and  then  a  globule  of  being  melted  wi|h  borax,  which  laft  way  (bme* 
metallic  lead  will  be  left  upon  the  coal.    If  any  times  make  the  metal  appear  fooner. 
iron  is  contained  in  the  ore,  the  lead,  which  is  The  m'mene  a^ri  pyritace^ef  containing  copper, 
melted  out  of  it,  is  not  of  a  metallic  Ihiniog,  but  fulphur,  and  iron,  may  be  tried  w  ith  the  blow- 
rather  of  a  black  and  uneven  furfacc :  a  little  bo-  pipe  if  they  are  not  too  poor.    In  thefe  expcri- 
rax  muft  in  this  cafe  be  melted  with  it,  and  as  ments  the  ore  ought  to  be  calcined,  and  after  that 
foon  u  no  bubble  is  (een  to  rife  any  longer  from  the  iron  fcorified.    For  this  purpofe,  a  bit  of  the 
the  metal  into  the  borax,  the  fire  muft  be  difcon-  ore  muft  be  expofed  to  a  flow  flanie,  that  at 
tinued :  when  the  mafs  is  grown  cold,  the  iron  much  of  the  fulphur  gs  poflibie  may  part  from  it 
will  be  found  fcorified  with  the  borax,  and  the  before  it  is  melted,  becaufe  the  ore  commonly 
lead  left  pure  and  of  a  fhining  colour.     Borax  melts  very  foon,  and  then  the^  fulphur  h  more 
does  not  fcorify  the  lead  in  thefe  fmall  experi-  di£5cultly  driven  off.   After  being  melted,  it  rouR 
ments  when  It  is  POks  if  the  flame  is  forced  with  be  kept  in  fufion  with  a  ftrong  fire  for  about  i 
violence  on  it,  a  bubbling -will  enfue,  refembling  minute,,  that  a  gre.at  part  of  the  iron  may  be  caU 
that  which  is  omervcd   when  borax  diffolves  a  cined;  and  after  that,  fome  borax  muft  be  added, 
body  melted  with  it ;  but  when  the  fire  ceaiet,  which  fcorifies  the  iron,  and  turns  with  it  to  a 
the  flag  will  be  pefedly  clear  and  tranfparent.  black  (Ii^.   If  the  ore  is  very  rich,  metallic  copper 
and  a  quantity  of  very  minute  particles  of  lead  wlH  be  had  in  the  flag  after  the  fcorification.    Ii 
will  ^  feen  ipread  about  the  borax,  which  have  the  ore  be  of  a  moderate  richnefs,  the  copper  will 
beeo  torn  off  mm  the  mafs  during  the  bubbling,  ftill  relaia  a  little  fulphuri  and  fometimes  iroo :  thc 

pro- 
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indoa  wai  tfacrrfore  be  brittle,  and  muft  i/^ith  vellowiih  browp  colour  to  boRix ;,  afid  arfenic  bf 
^ontian  be  iefMnted  from  the  flag,  that  it  its  volatility  and  garlick  fmell. 
B3f  BOt  break  into  pieces ;  and  if  this  produd  it  AiiTtMONTy  both  in  form  of  retina  and  ore» 
iiffinnit  treated  in  the  manner  above  defcrtbed  it  wholly  volatile  in  the  fire  wh^  it  ii  not  mixed 
oftbeirey  copper  ores,  the  metal  will  foon  be  with  any  other  metal  except  arfenic;  and  is  known 
fndoced.  Bnt  if  the  ore  is  poori  the  product  by  its  particular  ffflell,  eafier  to  be  diftinguiihed 
^thefirft  fcorification  muft  be  brought  into  than  defcribed.  When  the  ore  of  antimony  is 
fab,  md  afterwards  melted  with  fome  frefii  melted  upon  the  charcoal,  it  bubles  conftantly 
booL  to  calcine  and  fcorify  the  remaining  por*    during  its  volatiliflng. 

terf  iroH^  after  which  it  may  be  treated  as  Zimc  oxbs  are  not  eafily  tried  upon  charcoal* 
m&^atd  in  the  laft  paragraph.  ,The  capper  but  the  regulus  of  zinc  expofed  to  the  fire  upon  it 
vi9mtbiB  cafe  be  found  in  a  very  fmall  globule. ,  bums  with  a  beautiful  blue  flame,  and  forms  it- 
Tbe  copper  is  not  eafily  fcorified  vnth  this  ap-.  felf  almoft  inftantly  into  white  flowers,  called 
pgntos,  iriben  it  is  melted  with  borax,,  unlefs  it  Jionterj  qfftinc. 

tei  6ift  been  expofed  to  the  fire  by  itfelf  to  be  Cobalt  is  remarkable. for  giving  to  the  glafs  a 
ddaed.  When  cwly  a  little  of  this  metal  Is  diC-  blue  colour,  which  is  the  CAFrxB  or  smalt. 
Ibhcd,  it  iaftantly  tinges  the  flag  of  a  reddifli  To  produce  this,  a  pieci  of  cobalt  ore  muft  be 
kovQ  colour,  and  moftly  opaque  $  but  as  foon  calcmed  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards  melted  with 
» tfais  flag  is  kept  in  fufion  for  a  little,  it  be-  borax.  As  foon  as  the  glafs,  during  the  fufion* 
ceoei quite  green  and  tranfparent :  apd  thus  the  from  being  dear,  grows  opaque,  it  is  a  fign  that 
pofaBce  of  the  copper'may  be  difcovered  by  the  it  is  tinged  a  little ;  the  fire  is  then  to  be  difcon* 
cobor,  when  It  is  concealed  in  heterogeneous  tinned,  and  the  ofkrator  muft  take  hold,  with  the 
bo&s,  &  as  not  to  be  difcovered  by  any  other  nippers,  of  a  little  of  the  glafs,  whilft  yet^hot^ 
operiment.  If  metallic  copper  is  melted  with  and  draw  it  out  flowly  in  the  beginning,  but  af* 
bonx  by  a  flow  firet  and  only  for  a  very  little  terwards  very,  quick,  before  it  cools,*  whereby  a 
b&Ky  the  flag  becoiaes  of  a  fine  tranljparent  blue  thread-of  th^  coloured  glafs  is  procured,  more  or 
or  fidtt  cdmikv  inclining  more  or  leu  to  green ;  '  lefs  thick,  wherein  the  colour  may  eafier  be  feen 
bQt  tkif  cokmr  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  cop*  than  in  a  globular  form.  This  thread  melts  eafily, 
per,  becanfe  the  fame  eolour  is  to  be  had  in'tbe  if  only  put  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  without  the 
isse  nuoner  from  troti ;  and  thofe  glafles,  which  help  of  the  blow-pipe.  If  this  glafs  foe  melted 
vrcobored  with  either  of  theie  metals^  foon  lofe  again  with  more  of  the  cobalt,  and  kept  in  ftifion» 
tbar  colooT  If  expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  and  be-  for  a  while,  the  colour  becomes  very  deep ;  and 
cooe  qaite  dear.  Befides^  if  this  glafs,  tinged  thus  the  colour  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  Whea 
t!«e  vith  the  copper,  is  again  meltc^d  with  more  the  cobalt  ore  is  pure,  or  contains  but  little  iron, 
« this  metal,  it  becomes  of  a  good  green  colour,  a  cobalt  regulus  is  almoft  inftantly  produced  in 
vixh  icmaitts  long  trachanged  in  the  fire.  the  borax  during  the  fufion ;  but  when  it  is  mixed 

The  iftDH  oats,  when  pure,  can  never  be    with  a  quantity  of  iron,  this  laft  metal  ought  firft 
orited  pfr/ff  by  the  blow-pipe  alone ;  nor  do    to  be  feparated,  which  is  eafily  performed,  as  it 
ibey  yirid  mir  metal  when  melted  with  fluxes ;    fcoVifies  fooner  than  the  cobalt ;   therefore,  as. 
becaide  they  require  too  ftrong  a  heat  to  be    long  as  the  flag  retains  any  brown  or  black  co- 
hru9^  rate  fufion  ;  and  both  the  ore  and  the    lour,  it  muft  be  feparated,  and  melted  a]gain  with 
BOal  are  very  foon  calcined.    Thia  eafy  calcin»>    frefli  borax,  until  it  fliows  the  blue  colour, 
t'^  is aUb  the  reaibn  why  the  fluxes  readily  fco-       NtcxiL  is  very  feldom  to  be  had ;  and  as  its 
tify  this  ore,  and  even  the  metal  itfelf.    The  iron    ores  are  feldom  free  from  mixtures  of  other  me- 
a  more  eafily  fcorified  than  the  copper.    The    tals,  it  is  very  difiicultly  tried  with  the  blow-pipe. 
iioa  ii,  however^  diicovered  without  much  dif-    Howevctv  when  mixed  with  iron  and  cobalt,  it  la 
ScBky,  although  at  were  mixed  but  in  a  very  fmall    eafily  freed  firotU  thefe  heterogeneous  metals,  and 
q&aatJty  with  heterogeneous  bodies.    Theorea    reduced  to  a  pure  nickel  regulus  by  fcorification 
are  aQ  attradcd  by  the  loadftone,  fome  without    with  borax,  becaufe  both  the  iron  and  cobalt 
ssy  pienooa  calcination,  and  others  without  be«    fooner  fcorify  than  the  nickel.    The  regulus  or 
ng  rasfted.   When  a  clay  is  mixed  with  a  little    nickel  itfelf  is  of  a  green  colour  when  caldned  r 
ra,  it  oooundidy  oaehs  by  itfelf  In  the  fire ;  but    it  requires  a  pretty  ftfong  fire  before  it  melts,  and 
if  iroD  is  cootained  in  a  limeftone,  it  docs  not    tinges  the  borax  with  a  hyacinth  colour.    Mai9« 
pranoie  the  fufion,  but  gites  the  ftone  a  dark    oahesb  gives  the  fame  colour  to  borax ;  but  it» 
andfametnaes  a  deep  black  colour,  which  is  aU    other  qualities  are  quite  difihmt,  fo  as  not  to  be 
*>y>tbe  charader  of  iron.    A  minera^firri  ioJa-^    confounded  vrith  the  nickel. 
f^'^fmt  aj^UfaUi  is  commonly  of  a  red  co«       From  the  preceding  explanations,  and  thofe  gi- 
Mr:  This  beiog  expofed  to  the  flame,  becomes    ven  under  the  article  Blow-Pip  a;  any^  gentleman 
9^«black;  and  is  then  readily  attraded  by  the    will  be  able,  in  an  eafy  manner,  to  amufe  him* 
^^^■itoe,  whidKit  was  not  before.    Befides  thefe    felf  in  difeovering  the  properties  of  thofe  produc- 
^S^i  hoB  b  difiDOvered  by  tinging  the  flag  of  a    tions  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  or  more  ufefully  to 
g^g  tiaafparent  colour,   inclining  to  brown,    employ  bivufelf  by  finding  out  vHiat  forts  of  ftonea, 
^■*«oolyalittleof  the  metal  Is  fcorified;  but    earths,  ores,  &c.  there  are* on  hiseftate,  and  tt> 
as  laoBasanv  large  quantity  thereof'  is  diflblved    what  economical  purpofes  they  may  be  employed. 
^Jbe&^  this  becomes  firft  a  blackifli  brown,    The  fcientific  mineralift  ma.y,  by  examining  into 
'^^waiwds quite  black  and  opaque.  the  properties  and  effeds  of  the  mineral  bodies, 

Aanvrn  Is  known  by  its  comtuuutcating  a   dlfcover  the  natural  relation  thefe  bodies  ftaifd  in 
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io  each  other,  and  thereby  furaifti  himrelf  with  ing  the  different  acids,  and  one  or  two  fDMrairesi 

materials  for  eflabliflring  a  mineral  fyftem»  found-  to  try  mineral  bodies  in  liquid  menftrua.    Thefc 

ed  on  natural  and  rational  principles,  and  this  in  are,  the  acids  of  nitre,  of  vitriol,  and  of  commoq 

bis  own  ftudy,  without  being  obliged  to  have  re-  fait.    Moft  of  the  ftones  and  earths  are  attacked  | 

courfe  to  great  laboratories,  crucibles,  furnaces,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by  the  acids;  but  the  cal^ 

&c.  which  is  attended  with  much  trouble,  and  is  careous  are  the  eafieft  of  all  to  be  diifolved  b) 

the  reafon  why  fo  few  can  have  an  opportunity  of  them.    The  acid  of  nitre  is  that  which  is  mofl 

gratifying  their  defire  of  knowledge  m  this  part  of  ufed  in  thefe  experiments ;  it  diflfolves  the  limd 

natural  liiftory.    It  is  very  neceflary  not  to  itie  ftone,  when  pure,  perfedly,  with  a  violent  efferve(| 

any  other  fluxes  on  the  charcoal  than  fuch  as  have  cence,  and  the  folution  becomes  clear;  when  th^ 

no  attra^ion  to  it ;  if  they,  at  the  lame  time,  be  limeftone  enters  into  fome  other  body,  it  is  never^ 

clear  and  tranfparent,  when  melted,  as  the  borax  thelefs  difcovered  by  this  acid,  through  a  greatei 

and  the  microcofmic  Calt,  it  is  ftill  better:  however,  or  lefs  eflervefcenceln  proportion  to  the  quantity 

the  tranfparency  and  opacity  are  of  no  great  confe-  of  the  calcareous  particles,  unlefs  there  are  fo  fcvi 

quence,  if  a  fubftance  be  aflayed  only  to  difcover  as  to  be  almoft  concealed  from  ^he  acid  by  tb< 

its  fufibility,  without  any  attention  to  its  colour*  heterogeneous  ones.    A  calcareous  body,  whtcli 

When  thofe  ores  are  to  be  reducc'l  whofe  me-  nearly  refembles  a  filiceous  or  argillaceous  oof| 

•  tals  are  very  ealily  calcined,  as  tin,  ztnc,  &c.  it  may  be  thus  known  from  thefe  latter,  without  th< 

may  be  of  fervice  to  add  hard  reQn,  as  the  char-  blow-pipe,  merely  by  pouring  one  or  two  dropj 

coal  cannot  afford  enough  of  it  in  the  open  fire  of  of  this  acid  upon  it ;  which  is  very  convenient 

thefe  affays.    The  manner  of  melting  the  volatile  when  there  is  neither  opportunity  nor  time  to  ui< 

metals  out  of  their  ores  per  defcenfian  might  alfo  this  inftniment. 

be  imitated :  for  inftance,  a  hole  might  be  made  The  gyp£i,  which  confift  of  lime  and  the  vl 

in  the  charcoal,  wide  above  and  very  narrow  at  triolic  acid,  are  not  in  the  leaft  attacked  by  tb< 

the  bottom ;  a  little  piece  of  the  ore  being  then  acid  of  nitre,  if  they  contain  a  fufficient  quantity 

laid  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hole,  and  covered  of  their  own  acid ;  becaufe  the  vitriolic  acid  ba| 

with  fome  very  fmall  pieces  of  the  charcoal,  the  a  fttenger  attraction  to  the  lime  than- the  acid  ol 

flame  ^uft  be  dire^ed  on  the  top ;  the  metal  nitre :  but  if  the  calcareous  fubftance  is  not  pei] 

might  thus  run  into  the  hdle  below,  concealed  fedly  faturated  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  then  ai 

from  the  yiolence  of  the  fire,  particularly  if  the  efiervefcence  arifes  with  the  acid  of  nitre,  morj 

ore  is  very  fiifible.  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  the  vitriolic 

The  u(e  of  the  apparatus  above  referred  to,  and  acid.   Thefe  circumftances  are  often  very  effenti^ 

which  may  be  called  a  pocket  laboratory,  as  the  in  diftinguifhing  ihe^calcarea  and  gyp/a, 

whole  admits  of  being  packed  into  a  fmall  cafe,  The  acid  of  nitre '^is  likewife  neceifary  in  tryioi 

is  chlafly  calculated  for  a  travelling  mineralift.  the  zeolites,  of  which:  fome  fpecies  have  the  fin] 

But  a  perfon  who  always  refides  at  one  place  gular  eSe&.  to  diflblve  with  efiervefcence  in  thi{ 

may  miJLe  it  more  commodious  to  himfelf,  and  acid ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  thougl 

^  avoid  the  trouble  of  blowing,  with  the  mouth,  fometimes  not  until  feveral  hours  after,  to  change 

For  this  purpofe  he  may,  have  the  blow- pipe  go  the  whole  folution  -  into  a  clear  jelly,  of  fo  fim 

through  a  hole  in.  a  table,  and  Bxed  underneath  a  coniiftence,  that  the  glafs  wherein  it  ia  contain 

to  a  fmall  pair  of  bellows  with  double  bottoms,  ed  may  be  reverfed  without  its  falling  out.    | 

fuch  as  fome.  of  the  glafs-blowers  ufe,  and  then  any  mineral  body  is  tried  in  this  menftruum,  an^ 

nothing  more  is  required  than  to  move  the  bellows  only  a  fmall  quantity  is  fufpeded  to  be  diflblved 

with  the  feet  during  the  experiment ;  in  this  ca£t  though  it  was  impofiible  to'diftinguiih  it  with  tbi 

a  lamp  may  be  uled  inffead  of  a  candle.    This  eye  during  the  folution,  it  can  be  eafily  difcoveii 

method  would  be  attended  with  a  ft  ill  greats*  ad-  ed  by  adding  to  it  ad  faiuritatem  a  clear  folutio] 

vantage,  if  there  were  many  fuch  parts  as  cjfig*  of  the  alkali,  when  the  diifolved  part  will  be  pr^ 

13.  PL  CCXXVI.  the  ppenings  of  which  were  of  cipitated,  and  fall  to  the  bottom.    For  this  pu^ 

different  dimenlions :  thofe   parts  might  by  a  pofe  the  fal  fodie  is  very  ufeful.    The  acid  of  n^ 

fcrew  be  fattened  to  the  main  body  of  the  blow-  tre  will  fuflice  for  making  experiments  upon  fton^ 

pipe,  and  taken  away  at  pleafurc.     The  ad-  and  earths ;  but  if  the  experiments  are  to  be  e% 

vantage  of  having  thefe  nozzles  of  different  capa-  tended  to  the  metals,  the  other  two  acids  are  a) 

cities  at  their  ends,  would  be  that  of  exciting  a  fo  necefiary. 

itronger  or  weaker  heat  as  occafion  might  require.  Another  inftniment  is  alfo  neceffary  to  a  coni 

It  would  only  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  pro-  plete  Pocket  Laboratory,  vis.  a  wafliing  trougj 

portion  ac  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe  is  enlarged,  the  (/^.  ai.),  in  which  the  mineral  bodies,  and  partj 

quantity  of  the  flame  muft  be  augmvoted  by  a  cularly  the  ores,  may  be  (eparated  from  e;ic4 

thicker  wick  in  the  lamp,  and  the  force  of  blow-  other,  and  from  the  adherent  rock,  by  water.  Thij 

ing  increafed  by  weights  laid  on  the  bellows ;  a  trough  is  very  common  in  laboratories*   and  ij 

much  intcnler  heat  would  thus  be  produced  by  a  ufed  of  different  (izcs ;  but  here  only  one  is  rec\ui| 

pipe  of  confiderable  opening  at  the  end,  by  which  red  of  a  moderate  fize,  fuch  as  x%  inches  and  | 

the  experiments  muft  undoubtedly  be  carried  far-  half  long,  3  inches  broad  at  the  one  end,  and  od| 

tber  than  by  the  common  blow-pipe.  inch  and  a  half  at  the  other  end,  Hoping  dowl 

A  traveller,  who  has  feldom  an  opportunity  of  from  the  fides  and  the  broad  end  to  the  botton^ 

carrying  many  things  along  with  him,  will  find  where  it  is  three  Quarters  of  an  inch  deep.   ltm.i)| 

this  laboratory  and  its  apparatus  fufficient  for  however^  be  maoe  of  much  fmalJer  dimen(ion:| 

moft  experiments  that  can  be  made  on  a  jour-  It  is  commonly  made  of  wood,  which  ought  i\ 

oey.     He  Ihould  alfo  have  a  little  box  includ-  be  cbofen  fpiocth,  hard,  and  coqppad^,  where.i 
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31?  00  poret  in  which  the  minute  grainftof  the  when  it  is  held  between  the  hps,  as  may  be  feeu 

puoaded  matter  may  lie  concealed.    If  any  fuch  in  that  reprefeated  in  the  figure. 

oitter  b  to  be  waihed  as  is  fufpeded  to  contain        a.  The  fmall  globe  bh  is  hollow*  for  receiving' 

iiex  cacxve  metal*  fuch  as  Giver  or  gold*  a  trough  the  mdfture  of  the  breath ;  and  mufl  be  compo* 

mi\d  be  procured  for  this  purpofe  of  a  very  fed  of  two  hemifpherest  exactly  fcrewing  into  one 

tbibw  flope*  becaufe  the  minute  particles  of  the  another  in  hb ;  the  male  fcrew  is  to  be  in  the 

tiSsic  metal  have  then  more  powei^  to  affemble  lower  part,  and  foldered  on  the  crooked  part  Q* 

vs^er  at  the  broad  end,  and  feparate  from  the  of  the  tube  QDi  at  fuch  a  diftancei  that  the  infide 

d^  flutter.  end  of  the  crooked  tube  be  even  with  the  edge  of 

Be  management  of  this  trough,  or  the  manner  the   hemifphere,  sts  reprefented  by  the  pointed 

ivdimgy  is  this:  When  the  matter  is  mixed  lines  in  the  figure.     But  the  upper  hemifphere  is* 

rii  ibout  3  or  4  times  its  quantity  of  water  in  to  be  foldered  at  the  end  of  the  flraight  tube  D. 

die  trough,  this  is  kept  very  loofe  between  two  By  thefe  means,  the  moiflUre  arifang  from  tho 

fagen  of  the  left  hand,  and  fome  light  ftrokes  breath  falls  into  the  hollow  of  the  lower,  hemi. 

gim  00  its  broad  end  with  the  right,  that  it  may  fphere,  where  it  is  colle^ed  round  the  upper  in^ 

sore  backwards  and  forwards ;  by  which  means  fide  end  of  the  crooked  part  Q  of  the  blow-pipe^ 

t^  barieft  furtlcles  affemble  at  the  broad  and  without  being  apt  to  fall  into  it. 

^jver  cod,  from  which  the  lighter  ones  are  to  be        3.  The  fmall  nozzles,  or  hollow  conical  tubcs^ 

Ranted  bj  inclining  the  trough,  and  pouring  a  advifed  by  M.  Engeftrom,  Sir  T.  Bergman,  and 

^ water  on  them*    By  repeating  this  procefs,  others,  are  wrong  in  the  principle;  becaufe  the 

)9  idch  particles  as  are  of  the  fame  gravity  may  wind  that  paffes  from  the  mouth  through  fuch 

be  nllsded  together,  and  feparated  from  thoie  long  cones  lofes  its  velocity  by  the  lateral  fridion, 

diStreat  gravity,  provided  they  were  before  as  happens  in  hydraulic  fpouts;  which,  when 

qsaSy  pounded :  though  fuch  as  are  of  a  clayey  formed  in  this  tnanner,  never  throw  the  fluid  fo 

fi2Uue,  are  often  very  difficult  to  feparate  from  far  as  when  it  paffes  through  a  hole  of  the  fame 

tk  reft,  which*  however,  is  of  no  great  confe-  diameter,  made  in  a  thin  plate  of  a  little  metallic 

'jsfflce  to  a  ilulfiil  and  experienced  wafher*    The  cap  that  fcrews  at  the  end  of  the  large  pipe.    On 

vaiktcg  prooels  is  very  necelTary,  as  there  are  of-  this  account  the  little  cap  c  is  employed,  having 

te  rich  ores*  and  even  native  metals,  found  con-  a  finall  bole  in  the  thin  plate,  which  ferves  as  a 

cesled  io  earths  and  fand  in  fuch  mjnute  particles  cover  to  it :  and  there  are  feveral  of  thele  little 

BDot  tobe  diicovered  by  any  other  meanst  caps,  with  holes  of  fmaller  and  larger  fizes,  to  be 

.   «u  U««.TO.T/.  ^,i^  M.HH...,.  ^^'T'AToth'cfnvSce  of  thcfc  little  cap.  i.. 

I    Trc  chief  pieces  and  implements  of  the  port-  that  even  in  cafe  any  mpifture  (houM  efcape  fall* 

F  t^  laboratories  are  reprefented  in  Plate  XXIIf .  ing  into  the  hemifphere  h6y  and  .pafs  along  with 

'  2t  Blow-fipe,  and  io  PlaU  CCXXVI.  the  wind  through  the  crooked  pipe  Q,  it  never 

L  Tbe  &rft  contains  thofe  belonging  to  the  Dry  can  atrive  at  nor  obftrud  the  little  hole  of  the 

Lxbontory,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  containing  cap  c,  there  being  room  enough  under  the  hole 

vhstefcr  is  required  to  try  all  kinds  of  fofiils  in  in  the  infide,  where  this  moifturemuft  be  (topped 

L  tk  dry  way  by  fire,  without  any  of  the  humid  till  it  is  cleaned  and  wiped  out.    The  ftream  of 

L  meoftruDms.    They  are  made  to  pack  in  i  box  of  air  that  is  impelled  by  the  blow-pipe  (as  in^.  3.) 

'  tbe  6ze  of  an  8vo  book,  lined  with  green  velvet.  Upon  the  flame,  muft  be  conflant  and  even,  and 

i;^  covered  with  black  filh-fkin ;  the  infide  di-  mult  laft  as  long  as  the  experiment  continues  to 

r>ded  into  (Afferent  compartments,  fuited  to  the  require  it.     This  labour  will  fatigue  the  lungs, 

iiz,  form  and  number  of  the  implements  it  is  to  unlefs  an  equable  and  uninterropted  infphration 

cyztik.    See  Blow-Pipe.    The  following  im-  can  .at  the  fame  time  be  continued.    To  fucceed 

g^rcments  have  been  made  of  that  inflrumeot  by  in  this  operation  without  Inconvenience,  fome 

HtHagellam.  pradical  labour  isneceffary. 

^     D  aad  Q  (PA  CCXXVI,  /g,  13.)  are  the  two        Every  aflay  ought  always  to  begin  bv  the  extcr* 

pieces  that  form  the  blow-ptpe,  which  is  here  re-  rior  flame,  which  muft  befirft  direded  upon  the 

preyed  entire.     This  very  ufeful  inftrument  has  mafs  under  examination ;  and,  when  its  efficacy 

ta  conliderably  improved  of  late  in  England,  is  well  known,  then  the  interior  blue  flame  is  to 

Vit  month-piece  aa  is  made  of  ivory,  to  avoid  be  employed.    After  the  ore  is  roafled,  it  is  to  be 

*^<fiiagreeable  fenfation  of  having  a  piece  of  me-  rounded  upon  the  fteel  plate  by  the  hammer;  the 

^  a  lo^  thne  between  the  teeth  and  lips)  which,  particles  being  prevented  from  being  diflipated  by 

i^Dotof  filver  orgold,  may  be  very  noxious  to  the  ring  H  (fig^  9,   Plate  XXllh)  within  which 

tk  operator ;  a  circumHance  that  has  been  little  the.  pieces  to  be  broken  are  put. 

5«iced  before.         ^  Among  the  apparatus*  3  phials  are  neceflary, 

i.lf  the  moqth-piece  aa  be  made- of  a  ronnd  containing  the  borax^  falfo^^  9Xidfalfufibile  mi- 

'   »^i  it  cannot  be  held  for  any  length  of  time  be-  rocofmicum.    Other  ufeful  articles  are,  A  fmall 

t>fRo  the  teeth  and  lips,  to  blow  through  itj  link  of  hard  Iteel,  to  try  the  hard nefs  or  foftnefs 

I  vitfaont  ftrainlng  the  mufclesof  the  mouth,  which  of  mineral  fubflancei,  and  to  l^rike  fire  for  light- 

FOdsces  a  painful  feniation.    It  muft,  therefore,  ing  the  candle :  A  piece  of  black  flint,  to  ferve  aa 

live  fiich  an  external  figure,  as  to  adapt  itfelf  ac«  a  touch-ftone;  for,  behig  rubbed  with  any  metal* 

mdy  to  the  lateral  angles  of  the  lips,  having  a  if  it  be  gold,  the  marks  will  not  be  corroded  by 

wiai  oval  form  externally,  with  two  oppofite  aqua  fortis ;  and  alfo  to  ftrike  fire,  when  necef*. 

conen  to  fit  thofe  internal  angles  of  the  mottth>  (xn*  with  the  link  of  fteel :  An  artificial  loadftone^ 

Vol.  XV,  Fart  I.  ©  prpptfly 
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properly  armed  with  iron,  for  the  better  prefer-  31.  Femigioonf  prulBate  of  potaffli.  js.  lin 
▼atiQn  of  iU  attradive  power ;  it  iervet  to  difco-  water,  tj.  Pruffiate  of  Ume.  34.  Cauftic  vo 
ver  the  ferruginous  particles  of  any  ore*  afier  it  tile  alkali,  ^s*  ^BSd  ToUtitle  alkafi,  dry. 
baa  been  roafted  and  powderal :  A  triple  magni-  Redified  fpirit,  or  alcohol.  37.  JBther.  3S.  SJ 
fiert  which,  differently  combined,  produces  7  rituous  tiodure  of  galls.  30.  Sphrttnous  fblatic 
magnifying  powersytodiftingnifb  the  ILrudure  and  of  foap.  40.  Syrup  of  Tioiets.  41.  Tindure 
metallic  parts  .of  ores,  and  the  minute  particles  of  litmus.  4a.  Tiodure  of  Brafil  wood.  43.  Tit 
native  gold :  (See  Plate  CCXVIII.j^.  15.)  A  file,  tuie  of  turmeric.  44.  Oil  Of  olhes.  45-  Oil 
to  try  the  hardnefs  of  ftones  and  cryftals,  &c. :  linleed.  46.  Oil  pf  torpenljne.  47.  Efieotial  £ 
Some  pieces  of  dry  agaric  or  tinder,  and  fooae  of  wild-forrel.  4S.  Hepar  fnlphnrid.  49.  Su{ 
fplinters  of  wood  tipped  with  brimftooe^  to  ierre  of  lead.  50.  Solution  of  alonu 
as  matches.  The  method  of  applying  the  abore  fefts 

II.  For  performing  experiments  in  the  Bwmd  acids  and  re-agents  may  be  ieen  in  B(rgmai4 
Way  9  the  chief  additional  articles(and  which  mnft  •  Treati/es  of  the  Amdsfis  of  Witters^  and  of  Jiffayi 
be  kept  in  a  feparate  cafe)  are,  a  coUrdion  of  fy  the  Humid  Way ;  'mKitiWAfi*s  Elemfnlt  cf  A 
phials,  containing  the  principal  acids,  tefts,  pre-  neralogy  ;  in  the  Blemenis  of  Cbenufry  ofDijoi 
cipitants,  and  re-agents,  both  for  examining  mi-  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  fame  Academy;  in  Fourcro^ 
neral  bodies  by  the  humid  way,  and  for  angjyfing  LeSures  ofCbenufirtft  &c. 
the  various  kinds  of  mineral  watersu  Thofe  with  III.  The  Lamp-furnace  Laboratory,  for  expr 
aicids  and  oont)five  folutionshave  not  only  ground  ments  both  by  the  hamd  and  the  irv  way,  is 
ftopples,  but  alfo  an  external  cap  to  oicb,  bound  very  curious  and  ufdtel,  though  fmalT  appanti 
over  the  ftopple,  and  iccured  downward  by  a  bit  It  is  an  improvement  pf  one  contrived  by  ] 
of  wax  between  both,  to  confine  the  corrofiveand  MoaviAUy  ui  confequeiice  of  the  information  1 
▼olatile  fluids*  But  thoie  which  contain  mild  fluid  received  from  his  friend  the  pfefident  de  Vir] 
li(}uors  do  not  need  fuch  external  caps;  and  thofe  who  few  at  Upfal  how  advantagcouflj  the  la 
with  dry  inoffeofive  fubftances  are  only  ftopped  eminent  Snr  T.  Bergman  availed  himielf  of  tli 
with  corks.  There  are  alfo  two  (mailer  cylindocal  convenience  for  many  analytical  procefles  in  m 
phials,  to  exhibit  the  changes  of  colour  produced  niature,  bv  the  ufe  of  very  fmall  glafs  veflels  abot 
by  fome  of  the  re-agents  in  thofe  analytical  aflays.  one  inch  diameter,  and  other  implements  of  pr( 
There  are  aUb  two  or  three  (mall  matrafles,  to  portional  fize,  for  performmg  various  cbemic: 
bold  the  fubftances  with  their  (blvents  over  the  operations.  See  the  Bijon  Memoirs  for  178; 
fire ;  a  fmall  glafe  funnel  for  pouring  the  fluids ;    iF^rt  I.  p.  171. 

a  fmall  porcebun  mortar,  with  its  pdlle;  one  or  When  thefe  procelTes  are  property  coodudec 
two  crucibles  of  the  iame  fubftaoce;  a  fmall  though  in  miniature,  the  lamp  furnace  will  pro? 
wooden  trough  to  wafii  the  ground  ores;  fome  amply  fufficient  to  perform, in  a  few  minutes, an 
fclafe  flicks  to  ftir  up  the  fluid  mjxtures;  and,  with  very  little  expenfe,  the  various  folotioai 
finally,  pieces  of  paper  tinged  redTyellow^  and  digeftions,  and  diflillations, which  otherwilewouli 
blue,  by  the  tiodures  of  Fcmambuc  wood  (com-  require  large  veflels,  ftills,  retorts,^  reverberator 
monly  called  Biafil  wood),  turmeric,  and  litmus,  furnaces,  &c.  to  afcertain  the  component  part 
thickened  with  a  littfe  (brch. '  of  natural  bodies;  though  it  is  not  always  fuffi 

The  following  lift  contains  the  naipes  (chiefly  cient  to  a(certatn  their  refpedive  quantities.  I 
the  M  names)  of  the  various  fluid  tefts  and  re-  this  laft  cafe,  operations  muft  be  performed  1 
agents  neceflary  for  Ifacfc  aifays.  But  the  whole  great  laboratories,  and  on  a  Urge  fcale,  at  a  c<k 
number  being  too  large  to  be  all  contained  in  a  fiderable  expenfe.  But  the  fubftances  are  foi  ' 
portable  cafe,  every. one  may  ghre  the  preference  times  too  valuable ;  for  inftance,  when  preci 
to  thofe  he  likes  beft.  ftones  are  to  be  examined,  the  laft  way  never 

x.  Coocentrated  yitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpecific    be  attempted, 
gravity  may  be  expriefled  in  the  out  fide.    s.  Ni-       Thefe  fmall  proceiTes  have  likeWife  another! 
troDS  add,  purified  by  the  nitrous  folution  of  fil-    vantage  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  large  wo< 
ver .    3.  Concentrited-  marine  acid,  witj^  its  ipt-    viz.  that  one  can  obferve  the  gradual  progrefsij 
cific  gravity*    4. /Marine  acid  dephlogifticated.    each  operation ;  retard  or  urge  it.  as  it  nay  r 
5;  Aqua  irgia,  for  gold,*  vix.  %  nit.  and  1  marine,    quire ;  and  a(certain  at  picture  each  ftep  of  ei" 
h*  Aqua  regia  for  platina,  viz.  half  marine  and    experiment,  with  the  phenomena  attending  it. 
half  nitrous  acid.    7.  Nkrou4  folution  of  filver.        The  lamp  furnace  is  mounted  in  a  very  fmaJl; 

8.  Nitrons  folution  of  mercury,  made  in  the  cold,    rallelogram  of  mahogany,  about  6  inches  long ' 

9.  Muriatic  iblutlost  of  barytcs.    xo.  Nitrous  fo-    4  wide :  See  f^.  5.  pU  CCXXVl.    This  is  k 
UxUon  of  I; me.     ix«  Muriatic  folution  of  lime,    fteady  over  the. edge  of  a  common  tible,  by  m( 
f}.  Metcury  in  its  metallicftate.    13.  Corrofive    cfthe  metallic  clamp  «x;(u;i  which  is  fafteoed] 
foblimate  of  mercury.    14.  White  arfenic.    15.    the  fcrew  x.    The  pillar  rs  is  fcrewed  in  a  vej 
Nitrous  folotion  of  filver.    i6.  Nitrous  folution    cal  pofition  on  the  plate/,  being  about  loiocl 
of.copp^*    1 7*  Acid  of  fogar..    18.  Liquor  pro-    high  \  the  other  is  fcrewed  to  the  oppofite  ' 
batorius  vinL  -  X9«  Hepar  folphuris.    ao.  OU  of    ner  mnrked/^,  and  is  only  ^\  inches  long  \  I 
tfUtar/rr  dehqmsMu    ax.  &dt  of  tartar,  as.  Cauf>    are  compofed  of  two  halves,  that  fcrew  at  tu  tol 
tic  vegetable  alkali.    %%^  Pearl  alhes.    94-  Soap,    tafily  packed  up  with  all  the  tmplement&ioar^ 
tnaUrrs  ley*.    ^s»  Common  fait.    a6.  Vitriolated    covered  with  black  fiib  fluna  and  lined  with  g^ 
argUlfls  or  aUitn-.    37.  Vitriol  of  iron,  or  copperas,    velvet,   like   the  other  laboratory  already 
9g.  Nitrmw  folution  of  filver.    29^  Acetous  folti-    fcribed. 
tion  o^  lead*    .^c.  AceioiHL  iblittion  of  barytrs.       The  lamp  k^  fiz^  j«  is  fupported  00  the  pl^j 
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vlucb  hu  a  riog  /  tiiat  runa  in  the  column^  ^  cording  to  the. method  of  Mr  Willis»  defcribert 
nd  luf  be  fixed  by  the  fcrew  /  at  the  required  in  the  TranfaBlons  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  Vol.  V. 
hoght.  Tins  lamp  has  3  faiall  pipes  of  differ-  p.  96.  This  laft  confifts  in  diublving  %  oz.  of  bo- 
en  fizesi  to  receive  as  many  wieks  of  different  rax  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the 
thidme^iaod  to  be  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine.  By  folution  as  much  flailed  lime  as  is  neceffary  to 
i&nihr  methods  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  mounted  form  a  thin  pafte.  This  glafs  retort  is  to  be  co- 
ad  (bppnrted  by  the  pliers  or  little  forceps  fcrew*  vered  all  over  with  it,  by  means  of  <a  painter's 
sieBthe  arm  ae^fg*  !•  which  has  all  the  motions  brufh>  andi  then  fuffered  to  dry.  It  mud  then  be 
vsfSAt  for  being  fixed  by  means  of,  proper  covered  with  a  thin  pafte  made  of  linfeed  pll  and 
toil  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  flame  of  the  flacked  lime,  except  the  neck  that  enters  into  the 
RkA.  The  blowrpipei  ^.'4-  ia»  by  a  fimilar  receiver.  In  two  or  three  davs  it  will  dry  of  it- 
BRkaoifrat  mounted  on  the  fimilar  column /^^  felf;  and  the  retort  will  then  bear  thegreateft  fire 
alschadiiaQGeas  to  blow  the  flame  i&i  to  the  without  cracking.  Two  outices  of  good  nitre, 
BBoeof  ore  «i»  which  is  uponMhe  charcoal  ^j^  urged  in  the  retort  by  a  good  fire  on  a  chaffing- 
lietj  thing  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  the  difli,  will  afiWrd  about  700  or  800  ounce  meafures 
tipoator  blows  tfiroagh  the  moutlr  piece  of  the  of  oxygenous  air. 

^'P9^  fl'  4-  ami  remaips  with  his  hands  free  To  make  any  other  kind  of  chemical  affays,  the 

tosiake  the  cbaiiges  and  alterations  he  may  think  forceps  of /^.  9.  which  fupports  the  charcoal,  is 

pop^r.  AT.  &  The  large  round  cavity  e  in  the  taken  off,  by  unfcrewing  the  fcrew  b;  the  bIow«> 

ci£&of  the  paFallelogram,jl[p.  5.  is  to  receive  pipe  is  alfo  taken  pffy  by  loofening  the  fcrew  n: 

thebiDpitj^.  3.  when  all  the  implements  are  the  hoop  >?^.  7.  is  put  in  its  place,  where  the  m&- 

puked  op  in  their  cafe  of  black  fifh-flcin ;  and  t^llic  bafin  fg.  19.  is  put  filled  with  fand »  the 

Cfaecorer  of  the  lamp  is  reprcfented  by^.  x%»  piece  di  fg.Z,  iSvfet  on  the  other  pillar  r  j.  Jig,  1^ 

But  if  the  operator  has  the  double  bellow8»J^.  to  hold  the  matrafs,  jfjg*.  x8.  upright,  or  the  re- 

t4.aad  15.  he  fixes  them,  at  a  due  diftance,  to  ceiver  fg,  ao.  &C*    IQ  the  fame  manner,  the  re- 

tk  iame  table  by  the  brafs  clamp  y.    He  then  tort^.  9.  may  be  put  in  the  fand  bath  in  (lead 

vaiocvs  the  blow-pipe  9X%%:  joins  the  mouth  of  the  matrafs,  with  its  receiver  Jig.  30.  which 

■of  tbe  flexible  thbe  to  the  hemifphere  % s,  paf-  may  be  fupported  on  a  bit  of  cork  or  wood,  hol- 

li^  each  orifice  through  the  leathetn  tube,^.  xi.  lowed  to  its  figure,  and  held  by  the  pliers,  itiftead 

and  vfsai  ^^1*  c°<^  wi^b  a  waxed  thin  pack-  of  the  charcoal  Jig.  a.    But  if  the  operation  is  to 

tbod.   If  he  works  with  his  foot  on  the  pedal,  be  made  ip  the  naked  fire,  the  neck  of  the  retort^ 

tbeftring  of  which  is  feen  hanging  from  the  end  fg,  9.  being  lu^  to  the  receiver,  or  baloon,  fig. 

cf  tk  befiowSf  ^.  15.  (and  is  always  up,  on  ac-  ao.  may  be  hanged  by  a  little  chain  with  its  ring 

cwmt  of  the  «veight  e^  then  the  air  is  abforbed  over  the  flame,  being  fufpended  from  the  piece 

bf  tbebeUows^.  15.  from  whence  it  is  propell-  of/;^.  8.  or  7.  fcrewed  to  either  of  the  pillars  as 

cd  by  die  motion  of  the  foot  on  the  pedal  to  the  may  be  moft  convenient.   Otherwife  the  receiver, 

^i<Il^jfr«  X4*  whofe  conitant  weight  r  drives  it  fg*  ao.  may  be  fupported  by.  the  round  hoop  of 

OQt  through  the  flexible  pipe,^.  10.  It  of  coUrfe  f^afs,  1^.  7.  or  8.  fcrewed  at  a  proper  height  to 

cfltoithe  curbed  partfesi  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  pillar,^,  i.  tying  round  it  fome  packthread 

dm  the  flame  00  tlie  piece  m  of  the  ore,  that  to  defend  the  glafs  from  the  cental  with  the  me- 

iitobe  examined  upcm  the  charcoal.    N*  J.  x.  taUic  fupport.  The  piece  of^.  6.  may  be  fcrew^ 

This  dottUe  bellow*  Is  packed  up  bv  itfelf  in  a  ed  by^  its  collar  and  icrew  tf/'tb  any  of  the  pillars; 

&ai)ogaDyca&,abottt  9  inches  long,  6|  wide,  and  carrying  with  it  the  retort  and  its  receiver,  at 

fbout  5^  deep  outfide  meafure.   a.  The  laft  blow-  proper  diftances,  higher  or  nearer  to  the  lamp,  a^* 

•I  bdbws,  ^.  14.  has  an  infide  valve,  which  cording  as  the  flame  is  more  or  lefs  violeqt. 

apcQi  vhen  the  upper  fiulace  of  it  is  at  its  great-  Thefe  implements  afford,  all  forts  of  conveni* 

(IlicightjiQOrdertDletthefuperfluousairefcape  ences  fi^r  making  any  kind  of  fmall  operations 

OBtiaftitwoiildotherwiiejfliie  with  great  velocity  and  affays  in  miniature,  provided  the  operator 

•Aof  tnbe^.  zx«  and  f^toil  the  operation.  pays  a  proper  attention  to  the  difpofitfon  requi- 

ff  the  operator  choofes  to  apply  vital  air  m  hit  fite  for  each  procefs  or  operation.     Glafs  re- 

ince(s,letbimfilltbeglafsjar^;^.i7.  with  thi«  torts,  receivers,  matrafles,  b^fins,  fmall  funnels, 

^i  and  put  it  within  the  tube  marked  ahze^  fill-  &c.  are  made  by  the  lamp  workers,  that  blow 

d  with  water,,  fiifteniog  the  oeck  of  the  jar  within  beads,  thermometers, -and  other  fmall  glafs  ioftm* 

fafcrofs-boaid'^^^  which,  has  a  hole  iq  it  for  that  ments. 

mofe;  then  iotrodudng.the  two  endb  of  the  flex-  The  lamp  k^Jig.  jl  ihould.  be  filled  with  {^)f:X  ^ 

weboBow  tdbe^/r.  16.  £)th  to  the  mouth  of  the  wine>  becaufe  U  gives  no  difagreeable  fmell  j  does 

jir  and  to  the  hole  of  the  oellQwsi^.  15 .  he  opens  not  produce  any  fuliginous  crufk  on  the  velT^is  as 

Ik  kole  i»  of  the  jar,  that  was .  flopped  with  the  pil  does  5  land  gives  ai  dry  fl^me,  witho^t  fmoke, 

^ple  if ;  the  column  of  the  water  pafTes  in  thro'  and  ftronger  than.  oil.  -  M.  de  Morveau  adds,  that 

«»adfinoer^p the  vital  air,  which  enters  the beU  .the  expei\fe  of  fpint  is  quite  iniconfiderabie£  and 
Wi^aadfOfcoH^,  by  the  alternate  motion  of  toe.  that  he  performed  in  8  or  zo  minutes  with  this 

ft^paflb  through  the  ends  of  the  bbw-pipe,  to  apparatus,  various  diffolutions,  evaporations,  and 

wr^heftuncupon  thepieceof  ore«,;^.a.  on  other  procefles,  which   otherwife   would  have 

<faf  ducoal^    Bat  the  viUl  ahr  may  be  alfo  re-  taken  more  than  three  hours,  with  the  expeoie 

ttM  St  the  fame  time  that  jt  is  produced,  by  only  of  two  or  three  Halfpence  for  the  fpiht  cf 

4iv  ^plpc^.  x6.  to  the  mouth  of  an  earthen  wine,  whilft  the  fud  of  charcoal  would  have  coft 

't^  occTea<»  a  .glafs  retort  well,coatbd»  ac-  /near  ten  or  ele\en  pence. 

V  a  lil|bXT£A9 
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MoRVEAU  jaftly  obferveB,  that  many  philo-  ties;  The  /malleft  deviation  from  this  would 
Tophers  do  not  apply  to  chemical  operations,  for  lead  to  confufion  and  uncertainty.  Now  it 
.wantofopportunityof  having  a  laboratory  toper-  is  impofiible  to  defcribe  minerals  in  this  man- 
form  them ;  as  it  requires  a  proper  room»  and  ner,  unlefs  there  be  a  peculiar  term  for  each  oi 
great  expenfes,  of  many  large  furnaces,  retortSi  their  properties,  and  unlefs  this  term  be  corn- 
crucibles*  and  numerous  other  implements,  &c.  pletely  underftood.  Mineralogy  therefore  mud 
3ut  thefe  miniature  laboratories  in  a  great  mea-  have  a  language  of  its  0wn ; — ^it  muft  have  a  tern 
fore  affoi'd  every  advantage,  at  leaft  to  that  de-  to  denote  every  mineralogical  property,  and  eacl 
^rcc  of  fatisfadlion  fufficient  to  afcert^in  the  con-  of  thefc  terms  itiuft  be  accurately  defined.  Th( 
•tents  and  produdvs  of  any  fubftance  fubjedled  to  language  of  mineralogy  was  invented  by  tb< 
atrial ;  for  with  this  fimple  apparatus  a  man  of  celebrated  Wernbr  of  Freyberg,  and  firft  mad( 
ordinary  abilities  may,  without  embaraflment,  known  by  his  treatife  on  the  Exienia!  CbaroSer 
Sn  a  very  fhort  rime,  and  with  little  expenfe,  per-  ^Minerah,  Of  this  language  the  following  ge 
form  fuch  diftillations  as  require  a  reverbatory  neral  defcription  of  the  properties  of  minerals  wU 
furnace ;  all  forts  of  procelTes,  digeftions,  and  eva-  convey  an  idea. 

poratioas,  which  require  a  regular  (and  heat ;  he  **  The  properties  of  minerafs  may  be  dividei 

.nay  vary  his  experiments  or  trials,  and  multiply  into  two  ctafTes.     i.  Properties  difcoverable  with 

them  to  a  great  number  of  various  performances,  out  deftroying  the  texture  of  the  minerals;  a.  Pro 

draw  up  his  conclpfions,  and  reafon  upon  them,  perties  refulting  from  the  aQion  of  other  bodie 

without  lofs  of  tin\e,  without  the  hindrance  of  on  it.    The  firftclafs  has,  by  Wernbr,  been  call 

long  preparations  to  work  at  large.    And  even  ed  extemoh  and  by  fome  French  wnieraphj/JSiaf, 

vrhtn  fuch  large  works  are  to  be  performed,  he  the  ad  cbemuaL 

^ay  obferve  beforehand  various  phenomena  of  **  The  external  properties  may  be  arranged  un 

"fome  fubftaoces,   which,  if  not  known  in  time,  der  the  following  heads:  t.  Figure,  a.  Surface,  j 

would  impede  the  procefTcs  at  large,  or  make  Tranfparency.  4.  Colour.  5.  Scratch.    6.  Luftrc 

them  fail  abfolutely;  and  a)l  this  without  the  rilk  7.  Hardnefs.   8.  Dudtility.  9.  FraAure.   10.  Tex 

of  a  conHderable  lofs,  and  without  ezpofing  him-  ture.  11.  Strudure.  la.  Fragments,  xj.  Peel.  14 

4elf  to  a  great  fire,  &c.  Sound.    15.  Smell.    16.  Tafte.    27.  Gravity.   iS 

Magnetifm.   19.  Electricity. 

PART  IT.        '  *'  I.  By  Figure  is  meant  the  ihape  or  fom 

CtF  THS  DESCRIPTION   iiiiD   ARRANGE-    ^<^**^^  *  '?i'!^'^*^  "  ^^<"^«^  *^  ^jr^-.    ^hc  figur 
MFieT  ^.  imnawDATc  of  mmerals  is  either  regular ^  particular y  or  amer 

xwiis  1  OF  MllVKKALS.  ^^^^^    J  Minerals  which  aflume  a  regular  figar 

The  moll  accurate,  methodical,  and  complete  are  faid  to  be  cryftallized.    The JSdei  of  a  cryfti 

T>efeription  and  Arrangement  of  Minerals  we  are  called  j^r^i;  the  (harp  line  formed  by  the  in 

^have  yet  met  with,  are  thofe  of  the  ingenious  Dr  clination  of  two  faces  is  called  an  e4fe;  and  th 

Thomas  Thomitjii  of  Edinburgh;   inferted  in  corner,  or  angle,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  fcW 

iiis  Svfiem  of  Chemi/fr^,  Vols  III.  and  IV.  i8oa.  ral  edges  in  one  point»  is  called  z/oiiJ  angle,  0 

•We  Ihall  therefore  ufe  the  freedom  to  quote  (hat  fimply  an  angle*    Thus  a  -  cube  has  6  faces,  i! 

excellent  work  fo  far  as  it  refpe^s  thefe  topics,  as  edges,  and  18  angles,    a.  Some  minerals,  thoug 

the  beft  treatife  we  can  prefent  to  our  readers  on  not  cryftallized,  afFedt  a  pbrtUuBr  figure.    Thcj 

the  fubjedt  of  mineralogy,  without  prefuming  to  figures  are  the  following :  Glabulart  like  a  globcj 

make  any  material  alteration,  except  leaving  out  ovaU  h'ke  an  oblong  fpheroid ;  o^te,  like  an  egg 

his  authorities  and  moft  of  his  notes;  and  abridg-  eheefe-Jhafei^  a  very  flattened  fphere;   a/mcw 

ing  a  little,  where  the  language  can  poflibly  admit  Jbaped,  like  an  almond ;  lenticular^  like  a  doubl 

of  it.   If  the  Dolor's  fyllematlc  arrangement  can  tonvex   lenfe,   comprefled  and  gradually  tbti 

admit  of  any  improvement,  perhaps  it  might  be  ner    towards    the    edges  j     ctamjbrm^    like 

by  giving  name4  to  the  different  genera  of  earths  wedge ;  noduloutt  havmg  depreifions  and  protul^ 

and  (tones,  inttead  of  exprefiing  their  titles  by  jHf  m-  ranees  tike  a  potatoe ;  hotryoidal^  like  grapes  clot 

*o/j.   (Sec  Chap.  IV.)   But  thls'we  leave  to  future  ly  prefled  together;  dentiform^  longiih  and  to 

mineralogifts  to  determine.  tuous,  and  thicker  at  the  bottom  than  the  to^ 

Chap.  I.    O/zArDxRcaifTioii  q/-MiHERALi:     '^"J^flC"'  ^'^JL'^'''^'i^^"'^'  like  hair,  fin 
•  s,  ^  i«««Ai«»*      ^jjjjjj  ^|j^  preceding  5  rett/orMf  threads  mterwovj 

"Nothing,  at  firft  fight,  appears  eafier,  than  like  a  net;  <i^m/r//iV,  like  a  tree,  having  branch 

^o  defcribe  a  mmeral,  and  yet,  in  reality,  it  is  at-  ilTuing  from  a  common  ftem  ;^r«y^»r,  branch 

tended  With  a  great  deal  or  diflSculty.   The  mine-  not  arifing  from  a  common  flem;    cora/ci^ 

ralogical  defcriptions  of  the  ancients  are  fo  loofe  branched  like  coral ;  JIalaffitieal,  like  icic|| 

and  inaccurate,  that  many  of  the  minerals  to  Wa^d/r</,  like  a  club,  long,  and  thicker  at  one  1 

vhich  they  allude  cannot  be  afcertained ;   and  than  another ;  fa/clform,  long,  ftraight,  cylic 

confequenthr,  their  dbfervations,  however  valu-  cal  bodies,  united  like  a  bundle -of  rods;  tubt 

able,  are  often,  as  far  as  refpe^s  us,  altogether  cylindrical  and  hollow.    3.  When  minerals 

i^^'    ^^  '•  obvious,  that  ,to  diltinguifli  a  mineral  neither  a  regular  nor  particular  fliape,  they 

from  every  other,  we  muft  dtber  mention  fome  laid  to  be  amorphous,  » 

peculiar  property,  or  a  cotledion  of  properties,       «•  II.  By  surface  is  meant  the  appearam 

which  exift  together  in  no  jother  mineral.    Thefe  the  external  furface  of  mmerals.    The  farfai 

properties  muft  te  deicribed  in  terms  rigidly  ac-  either  unevcnt  compofed  of  final!  unequal  ell 

curate,  which  convey  precife  ideas  of  the  very  tions  and  depreffions :  fkc^rwuy  having  very  *- 

•  properties  tntcoded,  and  .pf  no  other  proper-  Jbarp  and  rough  elevations,  more  cafily  felt 
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ita;Jn^  covered  with  very  minate  cryftals ;  of  brown.    Afparagusg.:  the  lighted  g.  yellow- 

rvj^CDDpofied  of  very  minute  blunt  elevations,  iih  with  a  little  brown  and  grey. 

v3%  diftn^Ubable  by  the  feel ;  /cafyt  compofed  **  6.  TelltKUs,    Sulphur  y. :  a  light  greenifli  y. 

of  my  aioate  thin  fcale^like  leaves';  fmootbt  free  Brafs  y. :  the  preceding  with  a  little  lefs  green  and 

freo  ^  inequality  or  roughnefs ;  Jfteadar^  having  a  metallic  lullre'.    Lemon  y. :  Pure  y.    Gold  y. : 

ifisoodipoliflied  furface  like  a  mirror;  or Jlreak^  the  preceding  with  a  metallic  luftre.    Hone^  y.: 

fi  bfiag  elevated,  ftraight,  and  parallel  lines,  a  deep  y.  with  a  little  reddifli  brown.    Waxy.:  , 

'Kilaft  charader  is  confined  to  the  furface  of  the  preceding,  but  deeper.     Pyritaceous  y.:  a 

qfak.   The  ftreaks  are  either  tranfvtrfe;  longt-  pale  y.  with  grey.    Straw  y. :  a  pale  y.  a  mixture 

ada/;  idternate^  in  dtfierent  direAions  on  dif^r^  of  fulphur  y.  and  reddiih  gffey.    Wine  y. :  a  pale 

esnces;  phtmo/e^  ruDning  from  a  middle  ribe;  y.  with  a  tint  of  red.    Ochre  y.:  darker  than  the 

^dtafat^  croffing  each  other.  preceding,  a  mixture  of  lemon  y.  with  a  little 

"  HI.  By  TxaNSFARENCY  is  me^nt  the  propor-  brown.    Ifabella  y. :  a  pale  brownifh  y.  a  mixture 

tiao  of  I^bt  which  minerals  are  capable  of  tcanf-  of  pale  orange,  with  reddiih  brown.    Orange  y.< 

oJttiBg.    They  are  tran/pamit  or  pelhuid  whe^  a  bright  reddifli  y.  formed  of  lemon  y.  and  red. 

olfds  can  be  ieen  dtftindly  through  tbem;  Jm«  *^^.Reilj.    Aurora  r.:  a  bright  yellow  r.:  t 

ffxmsf  when  objeds  are  feen  throujgh  iff  em  indif-  mixture  of  fcarlet  and  lemon  yellow.    Hyacinth 

^sSiifi/MiapAimomsf  when  light  pafles,  but  in  fo  r. :  a  high  r.  like  the  preceding,  but  with  a  ibkdc 

ioaSaqoantitythat  objeds  cannot  be  feen  through  of  brown.    Brick  r.  lighter  than  the  preceding,  s 

t^em;  opofutt  when  no  light  is  tranfmitted.-^I  mixture  of  aurora  r.  and  a  little  brown.    Scarlet 

hare  denoted  3  degrees  of  tranlfiarency  by  the  t-  :  a  bright  and  high  r.  with  fcarce  a  tint  of  yel* 

S^om  4, 3,  «•  When  a  mineral  is  fubdiaphanous  low.    Copper  r.  a  light  yellowifh  r.  with  the  me- 

oo)|  2t  the  edges,  that  is  denoted  by  the  figure  i.  tallic  luftre.    Blood  r. :  a  deep  r.  a  mixture  oC 

Opacity  is  draoted  by  o. — When  opaque  mine-  oimfon  and  fcarlet.    Carmine  r. :  pure  r.  verging 

nis  become  trakifpaivnt  in  water,  they  are  called  towards  a  caft  of  blue.    Cochineal  r. :  a  deep  r. : 

ifdnpkaaoui.     When   objeds  are  feen  double  a  mixture  of  carmine  with  a  little  blue  and  a  very 

(brottgh  a  tranfpareot  mineral,  it  is  faid  to  re*  little  grey.   'Crimfon  r.:  a  deep  r.  .with  a  tint  of 

fra3  ituUy,  blue.   Fleih  r. :  a  very  pale  r.  of  the  crimfon  kind. 

*  lY.  The  Colours  of  minerals  may  be  reduced  Rofe  r. :  a  pale  r.  of  the  cochraeal  kind. ,  'Peach 

to  (dalles:  bloflbm  r. :  a  very  pale  whitiih  r.of  the  crimfon 

I'WUuu    Snow  white;  pure  white.     Red-  kind.    Mordor^,  a  dark  dirty  crimfon  r.  a  mix- 

^  V. :  White  with  a  light  tint  of  red.   Yellow-  tnre  of  crimfon  and  a  little  brown.    Brownifh  n ; 

ift  v.:  White  with  a  light  tint  of  yellow.   Silver  a  mixture  of  blood  r.  and  brown, 

v.  YeUowifli  w.     White  with  a  metallic  luftre.  ^  8.  Browns,  Reddifh  b.:  a  deep  b.  inclining  td 

GreyiJb  w.  White  vrith  a  light  tint  of  black.  Green-  red.    Clove  b. :  a  deep  b.  with  a  tint  of  carmine* 

ift  w.  White  with  a  light  tint  of  green.    Milk  w.  Yellowifh  b.  a  light  b.  verging  towards  ochre  yel- 

WUte  with  a  light  tint  of  blye.  -  Tin  w»    Milk  low.    Umber- b. :  a  light  b. #. mixture  of  yellow- 

w.oCsoietaflic  laftre.  ifh  b.  and  grev.    Hair  b.  intermediate  between 

^*  s.  Greys*  Bluilb  g. :  Grey  with  a  little  blue,  yellow'  b.  and  clove  b.  with  a  tint  of  grey.  Tom- 
lead  g.:  blnifli  g.  with  a  metallic  luftre.  Pearl  bac  b.:  a  yellowffh  b.  of  a.  metallic  luftre,  formed 
p:  Light  g.  with  a  pight  mixture  of  violet  blue,  ^of  gold,  yellow  and  reddifli  hrdwa^  Liver  b. :  -a 
Sooke  g.:  dark  g.  with  a  little  blue  and  brown,  dark  b. :  blackifh  b.  with  a  tintofigneen.  Black- 
preenijh  g.:  light  g.  tinged  with  green.  Yellow-  ifli  b. :  the  darkeft  brown. 
'^%.\\  light  g.  tiftged  with  yellow.  Sted  g. :  ^*  Colours,  hi  refped  of  inunjkf^dm  either  ^ri, 
i<ittk  g.  with  a  light  tint  of  yellow  and  a  metal-  deep,  light  or  pale.  When  a  a^ur  cannot  be  re- 
lic loflne.  Black  g.  the  darkeft  g.  with  a  tint  of  fenced  to  any  of  the  preceding,  but. is  .a  mixture 
;^^w.  of  two,  this  is  exprefled  by  faying,  that  the  pre- 

i^iUsrii.    Greyiih  Mack  k  Black  with  a  little  .vailing  6ne  ivrm  towards  the  other,  if  it  haa  only 

«|«e.   Brownifh  b. :  black  with  a  tint  of  brown,  a  fmall  tint  of  it ;  pajes  into  it,  if  it  hal  a  greater. 

B'*adk:  pure.b.    IrOo  black:  pure  b.  with  a  fmall  **  V.  By  the  Scratch  or  streak,  is  meant 

i^ture  of  wUte  and  a  meullic  luftre.   Bluiflk  b. :  the  mark  left  when  a  mineral  is  fcratched  by  any 

bhck  with  a  tint  <Jf  Mue.  hard  body,  At  the  point  of  a  knife.    It  is  either 

"  4«BlBr/:    Indigo  blue:  a  d^k  blackiflt  b.  Jimtla^i  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  min^,  or 

ProiSaa  b.:  the  poreft  b.  ^Azure  b.:  a  bright  b.  diffmlan  of  Ji  different  colour, 

vith  Ibtte  a  tint  of  red.    Smalt  b.':  a  light  b.  .     <«  VI.  Lustrb  is  the  glois  or  brightnefs,  which 

Vialet  K :  a  mixture  of  axure  b.  and  carniine.  appears  on  the  external  (urface  of  a  mineral,  or 

t^venderb.:  Viotet  fa^  mbced  with  grey;    Sky'b.:  on  its  internal  furface  when  ^fli  broken.    The 

« light  b.  with  a  flight  tint  of  green.    *  firft  is  called  external,  the  id  internal  luftre.    Luf- 

*\s*  Greens.    Vcrdegris  green :  a  bifght  9%  of  a  tre  is  either  common,   that  which  moft  minerals 

hiaifii  <3ft;    Sea  g. :  a  very  light  g.  a  mixture  of  poflefs  r/%,  like  that  of  filk  or  mother-of-peari ; 

^niegris g.  and  grey t    Beryl  g.  the  preceding,  but  waxy^  like  that  of  wax ;  greafy,  like  that  of  greafe ; 

«  »  yelkiwifli  caft.    Emerald  g. :  pure  g.    Graft  or  metallie,  like  that  of  metala.    As  to  the  degree, 

g.:pareg.  with  a  tint  of  yellow.    Apple  g.:  a  the  greateft  Is  caMed  ^lendent;  thentxijhining; 

Hv,  g.  formed  of  verdigris  g.  and  wh'rte.    Leek  the  3d  duliijhg  and  when  only  a  few  fcattered  par- 

^:  a  vecy  dark  g.  with  a  caft  of  brown.    Black-  tides  fhine,  the  luftre  is  called  ML    Thefe  de*> 

j*  g»  the  darkeft  g.  with  a  mixture  of  leek  g.  and  grees  are  noted  by  the  figures,  4,  3,  2,  i.  and  no 

Jock.   FAadiio  g. :  Grafs  g.  yellow  and  a  little  Itlftre  by  o. 

*«>wo.    Olive  g. :  a  pale  yellowifli  g.  with  a  tint  "  VII.  I  have  ufed  Mr  Kirwan's  figures  to 

denote 
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Its  testttre  is  generally  fibroui :  fometimet  it  ia  weight  by  being  calcined.    Vak  Hslkont,  Lu- 

cryttallized  in  (lender  pnfmatic  columns  of  va-  dovicusy  and  Macquert  made  experiments  to  dif 

rious  lengths.    It  was  at  firft  confidered  as  a  car-  cover  what  was  feparated  from  it  during  calcioa 

boaat  of  baryt^*s ;  but  Dr  Hope,  in  1791,  ndade  tion^   and  concluded  that  it  was  pure  water 

experiiTients  on  it,  which  demonftrate  that  it  is  a  Stahx.  fuppofedy  that  the  new  properties  wbict 

compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  peculiar  earth,  lime  acquired  by  calcination  were  owing  to  tb 

which  be  named  Strontites,    Thefe  experiments  more  minute  diviHon  of  its  particles  by  firr 

were  repeated  between  1793  and  1797,  by  Klap-  Boy  lb.  endeavoured  to  prove  that  thefepropertie 

rotby  Kirwan,  Pelietier,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin ;  are  owing  to  the  JixmHoa  of  the  fire  in  the  lime 

the  properties  of  the  new  earth  farther  inve&igated  a  theory  embraced  by  NfiWTON»  illuftrated  h\ 

and  confirmed  \  and  the  name  of  Strontian  gene-  Ha1es»  and  new-modelled  by  Meyer.    But  whih 

rally  adopted.    It  is  found  abundantly  in  differ-  Meyer    was  thus   employed   in  Germany^    D 

ent  places,  always  combined  with  the  carbonic  ^lack  of  Edinburgh  publiihed,  in  17569  thof 

or  fulphuric  acid.    The  former  may  be  expelled  celebrated  experiments  which  form  fo  brilliant  ai 

from  the  carbonat,  and  the  ftrontian  obtained  era  in  the  hiftory  of  chemifhy.    He  afcertaiocd 

pure,  by  mjxing  the  mineral  wiih  charcoal  pow-  that  the  quantity  of  water  feparated  during  it 

der,  and  expofing  it  to  a  heat  of  140°  Wedge-  calcination  •  is  not  equal  to  the  weight  loft,  ant 

wood  ;  or  by  dilfolving  the  mineral  in  nitric  acid,  concluded  that  it  muft  have  loft  fometbing  elfc 

evaporating  the  folution  till  it  cryftallizes,  and  ex-  I^ecolle^ing  that  Dr  Hales  had  proved  that  lime 

pofing  the  cryftals  in  a  crucible  to  a  red  heat,  till  -  ftone,  during  its  folution  in  acids,  emits  a  grra 

tbe  nitric  acKl  is  driven  off.    Strontian  may  be  quantity  of  air,  he  conjedured  that  tins  might  b 

obtained  from  the  fulphat  by  the  procefa  de-  what  it  loft  during  calcination.    He  calcined  1 

fcribed  for  obtaining  barytes."   See  C  h  e  m  1  str  y,  accordingly,  appli^  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  founi 

Ibidex,  bis  conjedture,  verified,  and  that  the  air  and  thi 

**  Strontian  thus  obtained  is  in  porous  mafles,  waterf  which  feparated  from  the  lime,  were  to 

of  a  greyiih  whi{e  colour ;  its  tafte  is  acrid  and  gether  precifely  equal  to  the  lofs  of  weight  it  hs< 

alkaline,  and  it  converts  vegetable  blues  to  green,  fuftainc^  $  and  he  found  that,  b^  reftoriog  agaii 

Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  HafTenfratz,  is  the  fame  quantity  of  air  to  lime,  it  was  converter 

1*647.  It  is  not  poifonous.  It  does  not  melt  n^ben  into  limeftone.    This  air,  which  be  called  fixei 

iieated  s   Before  the  bibw-pipe  it  is  penetrated  air,  is  that  fpecies  of  gas  now  named  earboni 

with  light,  and  furrounded  with  a  flame  fo  white  acid  gas**    See  Chemistry,  Index* 

and  brilliant,  that  the  eye  can  fcarcdy  behold  it.  IV.   Magnesia.     The  discovery,  propertied 

W^en  water  is  fprinkled  on  ftrontian,  it  is  flacked,  phenomena,  and  combinations  of  this  earth,  ar 

becomes  hot.  and  falls  to  powder,  like  barytes:  fiilly  detailed  under  the  articles  Chemistry,  an^ 

161  parts  of  water  at  60°  diflblve  nearly  one  Magnesia,  *N°  5»    Dr  Thomfon  obferves,  tbi 

P^  of  ftrontian.    The  folution  is  clear,  and  con-  there  is  but  little  affinity  between  magnefia  anc 

verts  vegetable  blues  to  green.    Hot  water  dif-  barytes  or  ftrontian,  and  that  it  has  do  adion  01 

folves  it  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  as  it  cools,  metals  or  their  oxides. 

the  ftrontian  is  depofited  in  tranfparent  cryftals,  V.  Alumina,  Alumine,  or  the  bafii  of  Alum 

generally  parallelograms  1  which,  expofed  to  the  formerly  called  Argill,  is  an  earth,  the  natun 

air,  attraS  carbonic  acid,  and  fall  into  powder,  and  properties  of  which  were  little  known  to  tbi 

Their  fpecific  'gravity  is  r46«    It  is  not  aded  on  ancients,  though  the  fait,  produced  from  its  com 

by  light,  oxygen,  hydrogen,^'  azot,  carbon,  nor  bination  with  lulphuric  acid,  was  well  known  an< 

charcoal ;  but  combines  readily  with  fulphur  and  much  employed  by  them  in  dyeing,  &c.    Stal^ 

phofphorus.  The/uIfAuret  may  be  made  by  fufing  and  Newmann  fiippofed  this  earth  to  be  lime 

the  two  ingredients  in  a  crucible.   The  f/ioj^hurei  but  in  1727,  Oeoffroy  junior  demonftrated,  th^ 

may  be  prepared  by  the  fame  procefs  as  th^  phof-  «  the  earth  of  alum  conftitutes  a  part  of  Clav/ 

phuret  of  barytes.''    (See  Chemistry,  Index,)  Its  properties  were  ftill  farther  examined  in  175 

*<  Strontian  has  no  adion  upon  metals,  but  com-  by  Margraff;  in  1758  and  1761  by  Macquer ;  h 

bines  with  feveral  of  their  oxiaes,  though  neither  1767  and  1771  by  Bergman;  in  1776  by  Schcele 

with  alkalies  nor  barytes.    It  tinges  flame  of  a  and  in  i8ox  by  Sauflure  junior.    The  principj 

b^tifdl  red  or  purple  colour.    Its  affinities,  as  properties,  phenomena,  and  combinations  of  thi 

afceruined  by  Dr  Hops  and  M.  Vauquelin,  earth,  are  related  under  Chemistry.    See  ajt< 

are  as  follows :  Sulphuric  acid,  phofphoric,  oxalic,  Alum  and  Clay.  Barytes  and  ftrontian  combiDi 

tartarous,  fluoric,  nitric,  muriatic,  fuccinic,  ace-  with  alumina,  both  when  heated  in  a  crucible  aii< 

tons,  arfenic,  boractc,  carbonic."  boiled  in  water. 

III.  '*  LiMEaboundsin  moftpartsof  the  world,  <<  Alumina,"  fays  Dr  Thomfon,  "  may  be  oh 

or  rather  there  is  no  p^  of  the  world  where  it  tained  by  the  following  procefs:  Diflblve  aluil 

does  not  exift.    It  is  found  pureft  in  limeftones,  in  water,  and  add  ammonia  as  long  as  any  prtct 

marbles,  and  chalk.    None  of  thefe,  however,  is,  pitate  is  formed.    Decant  off  the  fluid  part,  an^ 

ftridly  fpeaking,  lime ;  but  they  are  all  capable  wafti  the  precipitate  in  a  large  jjuantity  of  wata 

of  becoming  lime,  by  burning  or  keeping  them  and  then  allow  it  to  dry.    The  earth  thu«  ub 

10  a  white  heat"  Uined  alTumes  two  very  different  appcarancr^ 

The  various  properties,  phenomena,  and  com-  according  to  the  method  of  precipitation.    If  tht 

btnations  of  this  earth,  being  pretty  fully  detailed  alum  has  been  diflblved  in  as  little  water  as  p>\ 

under  the  article  Chemistry,  we  need  only  add  fible,  the  alumina  appears  as  a  white  earth,  light 

a  fliort  extrad  from  Dr  Thomfon.   **  It  had  been  friable,  very  fpongy,  and  atUching  itfirlf  ftroo^lj 

long  known  that  limeftone  lofei  a  good  deal  of  to  the  tongue.    In  this  ftate  Sauflure  oamcft  l 
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jfm^  akmma^   Bat  if  the  alum  has  been,  dtf*    carbonat  of  ammonia  in  eaceT^^  then  'filter  and 
foiled  io  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  alumina    boil  the  liquor  for  fome  time*.  A  white  powder 
itoidjoed  isa  brittle  tran^rent  vellow-coloured    gradually  appears,  which  is  Gluema,** 
Bifi,  ^thig  ia  pieces  like  roll  futphur  when        VIIL  Zircon ra  is  one  of  the  new  earths  diil- 
Wd  in  die  hand :  its  fradure  is  fmooth  and  con-    covered  by  KLAPaoTH  in  1789^  in  analyfing  the 
doichi;  it  does  not  adhere  to*  the  tongue,  and    ftone  called  Jargon  or  Zitxotu  (See  Jargon,  §  %^- 
Im  soC  the  common  appearance  of  an  earthy    and  next  chap^  Gem.  XXIV.)    After  federal  fruitr 
kdf.  lo  this  ftate  Sauflure  gives  it  the  name  of    lefs  OLperiments  by  muriatic  and  (ulpbufic  acid»* 
frfaiaa  aimmma.    Yet  though  they  differ  in  va-    neither  of  which  made  any  impreffion  on  zircon^' 
xoi other  particulars,  both  Ipectes,  dried  in  the    **  even  ((ays  the  Dr)  when  aflfifted  by. a  melting 
c^entoie  of  60°,  contain  equal  proportions  of    heat,  he  at  laft,  by  calcining  it  with  a  large  quan- 
vser.  Noneof  the  earths  is  of  more  importance    tity  of  foda,  diifolved  it  in  muriatic  4cid,  and' 
DEBaldod  than  ahimina.    It  forms  the  baiis  of    found,  that  100  psts  of  it  contnined  ^Vs  of 
dea  aod  ftooe  wares,  and  of  crucibles,  potS9"    filica,  0*5  of  a  mixture  of  nickel  and  iron,  and  69^ 
^  "It  is  ufefnl  to  the  dyer,  fuller,"  &c,  of  a  new  farth»  poflenhd  of  peculiar  properties^ 

VLTrrarA.    ^  Some  time  before  1788,  Cap-    which  has  received  the  naone  of  Zireoniof  from 
taAiHENius  diicovered,  in  the  quarry  of  Yt-    the  mineral  in  which  it  was  deiedted.    Owing 
tnf  ia  Sweden,  a  peculiar  mineral,  different    probably  to  the  fcarcity  of  the  zircon,  nobody.  at« 
inaifl  thofe  defcribed  by  mineralogifts.  Its  fpe-    tempted  to  repeat  the  analyfis  of  Klaproth,  or  to' 
ok  gravity  if  4-0497."    (For  its  properties,  fee    verify  his  difcovery.  In  1 795  he  publiOied  his  ana- 
sot  chapter,  Genus  XXV.)    **  A  defcriptiou  of    lyiis  of  the  hyacinth^  another  mineral  from  Cey« 
3V3S  pabliflied  by  GaijSR  in  17S8,  in  CrtlVt    Ion,  in  which  he  alfo  dete^d  a  large  proportion' 
iindi,  aod  by  Rinman,  in  his  Mvur*s  Lesticon.    of  zirconia.    This  induced  Guyton  Morveau,  iii 
P^Gadoliv  analyfed  it  in  17949  and  found  it    J796,  to  examine  the  hyacinths  of  Expailly  in* 
to  cntaio  a  new  earth.    His  concluHons  were    France.    They  proved  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Ccyloiv/ 
cn&oed  by  Ekeberg,  in   1797,  who  named    and  contained  the  proportion  of  zirconia  indi* 
kse  onr  earth  Tttria ;   and  were  farther  con-    cated  by  Klaproth.    Thefe  experimental  were  re- 
frasd  aod  extended  by  Vauquel^i  and  Klaproth,    peated,  and  the  new  earth  ftil(  farther  examined 
i>  iloc.  Hitherto  Yttria  has  only  been  fbund  in    by  Vauquelin.    Zirconia  has  hitherto  been  found^ 
t^sbofe  black  mineral.    When  feparated  from    only  in  the  zircon  and  hyacinth.    It  may  be  ob* 
&e  ibbftances  combined  with  it,  it  has  the  ap-    tained  pure,  by  the  procefs  defcribed  under  Che« 
panoce  of  a  fine  white  powder,  and  has  neither    mistry,  §  714.    It  precipitates  in  the  form  of  » 
Ufeeor  fmell.    It  is  not  melted  by  heat.    It  has    fine  white  powder,  which  feels  fomewbat  harih* 
ffisdioQoa  vegetable  blues.    It  is  not  foluble  in    when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  \  has  neither 
^^«  or  pwe  alkalies ;  but  diflblves'  readily  in    tafte  nor  odour ;  is  infufible  by  the  blow- pipe  y 
Giixnat  of  ammonia.    It  combines  eafily  with    but  when  heated  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  under* 
i^  aod  forms  with  them  ialts,  i^'hich  have  a    goes  a  kind  of  imperfed  fgfion,  acquires  a  grey 
fveet  tafte,  and  at  the  iame  time  a  certain  degree    colour,  becomes  very  hardt  ^d  is  no  longer  fo- 
a'aaSority."  luble  in  acids.    It  is  infoluble  in  water  and  Kquid 

^*  GLucniA  is  a  new  earth,  difcovered  by  alkalies.  It  does  not  combine  with  oxygen,  com-; 
TiFQucLiN  in  X798,  in  coo&quence  of  his  buffibles,  or  metalsj  but  with  metallic  oxides  andr 
•jnalyfiDgthebcryl,  attherequeftofM.  Hai/y,    all  the  acids.?' 

kiidennioe  whether  it  Was  formed  of  the  fame  IX.  Ac  u  an  it  Ay  a  new  earth,  difcovered  in- 
^ftf^dimts  with  the  emerald,  asHauy  had  con*  1799  ^7  M.  TaoMinrSDORF,  in  a  mineral  called^ 
.f^^'  The  refttlt  of  the  analyfis  was  a  con*  the  Saxon  beryls  found  at  Georgienftadt  in  Sax^ 
■^iB^l'oo  of  the  fufpicions  of  Hauy^  and  the  dif-  ony,  refembling  the  beryl  of  Siberia.  Its  proper. 
(^ of  anew  earth,  to  which  Vauquelin  gave  ties  are  thefe  ^  **  z.  When  pare,  it  refembles  alu- 
i^asaeof  G/wMtf/'  As  we  have  already  given  mina.  a.  It  is  not  more  foluble  in  fixed  alkaliea' 
iputioilar  account  of  the  properties  a|id  pheno-  than  in  their  carbonats.  3.  Ammonia  does  not  aft 
'■cu of  this. earth,  under  the  article  Glucina,  on  it.  4.  It  retains  carbonic  acid  feebly.  5.  It 
I^CKsd  only  add,  in  Dr  Thomson's  words,  that  hardens  when  heated.  6.  It  is  infoluble  in  water** 
to  obtain  it  purey  the  beryl  or  hyacinth,  re*  7.  Combines  with  acids,  and  forms  falts  which 
ct^to  pofirder,  is  to  be  fufed  with  thrice  its  have  little  or  no  tqfie  ;  whence  the  name  agu/lina^ 
*^?^  of  potafs.  The  mafs  is  to  be  diluted  with  8,  9.  With  iulphuric  and  aceto.us  acids,'  it  forma 
*^t  difiblved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  folu-  £iks  fcarcely  toluble.  10.  With  exccfs  of  pfaoC* 
^  ^panted  to  drynefs.  The  refiduum  is  to  phoric  acid,  it  forms  a  very  foluble  (alt." 
°^aixnl  with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  the  X.  Sil.ica.  "  There  is  a  very  hard,  white' 
11^  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  filica,  which  con-  ftone  (fays  Dr  Thomibn),  known  by  the  name  of: 
'^  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  ftone.  Quarts,  very  common  in  almoft  every  part  of 
'^iaa  behiod  ;  but  the  glucina  and  the  other  the  world.  Sometimes  it  it  tranfparent  aod  cryi^ 
^^  briog  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  re-  taUized,  and  then  is  called  rock  crystal.  Very. 
'^iofelutioo.  Precipitate  them  by  carbonat  often  it  is  in  the  form  of  fand.  As  tbi«  ftone,  and* 
^P<A2&:  Wafti  the  precipitate,  and  then  dif-  others  which  refemble  it,  as  flint,  agate,  chalce-^ 
*7^  it  in  fuli^nric  acid :  Add  to  the  folution  dony,&c.  have  the  property  of  melting  into  a  glafs,- 
"^  of  potafs  i^  evaporate  k  to  the  proper  when  heated  along  ^ith  fixed  alkali,  they  were' 
^'"i^^t  and  fet  it  to  cryftalKse.  Alum  cryf*  clafted  together  by  mineralogifts  under  the  name 
|*ipdiuny  form.  When  as  many  of  thefe  as  of  vitrifiabU^onet.  Mr  Fott*  who  firft  defcribed 
r^<^haTebeei|  obtaincdi  pour  into^tbe  liquid  their  properties  in  &746f  gave  them  the  name  of 
^°^'  XY.  Part.I.  •  "^  ^  *^  '    E-  JiUceous     . 
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JUtceous^fonei^  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  wefe  liquor  filirum^  ixcw  Jilicated ptdafs  w foda*    Win 

compoJed  of  a  peculiar  earthy  caMed///V«ottj^drMy  the  filica  exceeds,  the  compound  is  tranfpar^ 

or  SILICA.    This  earth  was  known  toGLAUBEiu  and  colcnirlefs,  like  rock  cryftal,  and  is  neitf 

who  defcribes  the  method  of  obtaining  it ;  but  it  a^led  on  by  water,  air,  nor,  excepting  one, 

was  Jong  before  its  properties  were  accurately  at  acids.  This  is  the  fubftance  fo  weH  known  w 

certained.     Geoffroy  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  name  of  glafs,**    See  CHEMisTaVi  Itu 

that  it  might  be  converted  into  lime;  and  Pott  Glass,  §  IV.X--4;  and  Glass-making,  Sf5. 

.  and  Beaume,  that  it  might  be  converted  into  alu-  **  Silica  ie  not  a^ed^  oa  by  aaunonia,  wbc 

itiina ;  but  thefe  afleriions  were  refuted  by  Car-  to- the  gafeotts  or  liqufd  ftate.    There  is  a  iti 

THE  USER,  Scheele,  ?nd  Bergman.    To  this  laft  affinity  between  barytes4ind  filica.  When  baryj 

we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  accurate  detail  of  the  water  is  poured   into  fiiicated  potafs,  the  t^ 

properties  of  filica.  earths  are  precipitated  in  a  ftate  of  combioatit 

*•  Sf  LicA  may  be  obtained  pure  thus :  Mix,  in  They  may  be  alfo  combined  by  heat.    The  coj 

a  crucible,  one  part  of  pounded  flint  or  quartz,  pound  ik  greenifli."    Dir  Thomson  adds  a  ta 

and  3  parts  of  potafs,  and  apply  a  heat  fufficient  of  the  effea  of  heat  oii  various  mixtures  of  thd 

to  mdt  the  mixture  completely.    DifTolve  the  from  Mr  Kirwan's  experiments,  for  which 

mafs  formed  in  water ;  faturfite  the  potafs  with  refer  to  his  work.    **  There  is  alfo  a  ftroDg  a 

xnuriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryneu.  Towards  nity  between  filica  and  Hme,  which  may  be  col 

the  end  of  the  evaporation,  the  liquid  alTumes  the  bined  by  heat,  and  forto  a  glafs,  in  equal  quad 

form  of  a  jelly ;  and  when  atl  the  moifture  is  eva-  ties.    lBi|ua1  parts  of  magnena  and  filica  melt  in 

porated,  a  white  mafs  remains  behind.  This  mafs  a  white  enamel, ^svhen  expofed  to  the  moft  vi^ 

IS  to  be  wafhed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  heat  which  can  be  produced.    There  is  a  ftrd 

dried ;  it  is  then  Silica  in  a  ftate  of  puHty.  affinity  between  aluniina  and  filica.   When  btl^ 

*<  Silica,  thus  obtained,  is  a  fine  white  powder,  in  160^  Wedg«  they  become  very  hard,  but  doij 

without  either  tafte  or  fmell.    Its  particles  have  hik.  But  when  expofed  ,to  a  very  ftrong  beat,  tfa 

a  harih  feel,  as  if  they  confifted  of  very  minute  are  converted  into  a  kind  of  opaque  glafs  or  d 

grains  of  fand.    Its  fpecific  gravity  is  a*66.    It  mel.    Porcelain,  ftone  wares,  bricki,  tiltt,  q 

may  be  fobjedted  to-  a  very  violent  heat  without  are  compofed  chiefly  of  this  compound.   £qj 

undergoing  any  change.    Lavoisier  and  Mor-  parts  of  lime,  magnefia,  and  filica*  may  be  ftm 

▼c  AU  fubjeded  it  to  the  adion  of  ^  fire  maintained  into  a  greenifh  coloured  glafs,  hacd  enough 

by  oxygen  gas,  without  any  alteration.    Saus-  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.   Silica  and  alumina  may  « 

SURE,  indeed,  fucceeded  infiifing,  by  the  blow-  be  combined  with  barytes  or  ftrontlan  by  he 

pipe,  a  portion  of  it  fo  extremely  minute  as  The  mixture  meltsreadtly  into  a greenifli  colour 

fcarcely  to  be  perceptible  without  a  glafs.    Ac-  porcelain. 

cording  to  his  calculation,  the  temperature  necef-  <<  From  the  experiments  of  Ac  hard  and  K 

fsry  for  producing  this  effeft  is  equal  to  4043^  wan,  we  learn,  that  in  mixtures  of  lime,  fiii 

Wedgewood.  and  alumina,  when  the  lime  exceeds,  the  mixti 

*•  It  is  infoilttble  in  water,  except  when. newly  is  fufible  into  glafs  or  porcelain.    Equal  parts 

precipitated,  and  then  one  part  of  it  is  foluble  in  thefe  and  magnefia  melt  into  glafs..    Silica  di" 

1000  parts  of  water.  It  has  no  effe&  on  vegetable  from  all  the  other  earths,  in  not  combining  ^ 

colours.    It  is  capable  of  abforbing  one  4th  of  its  any  acid,  except  the  fluoric,  phofphoric,  bori 

weight  of  water,  without  letting  any  drop  ftom  it ;  and  muriatic. 

but  on  expofure  to  the  air,  the  water  evaporates  <<  Silica  is  one  of  the  moft  important  of 

readily.    When  precipitated  from  potafs  by  mu-  earths.    It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  thofc  ftoi 

riatic  acid  and  flow  evaporation,  ft  retains  a  con-  which  conftitute  the  bafis  of  this  terreftrial  glf 

fiderable  portion  of  water,  and  forms  a  tranfparent  It  is  an  eflential  ingredient  in  mortar,  and  all  k* 

jelly ;  but  the  moifture  evaporates  on  expofure  t!0  of  ftoneware  and  gl^ufs."— On  thefe  acconntit 

the  air.  as  little  was  &id  upoa  it  under  the  aiticle  C 

««  Silica  Is  capable  of  afluming  a  cryftalliqe  mistry,  we  have  enlarged  the  mcve  upon  its 

form.    Cryftals  of  it  are  found  in  many  parts  of  rious  properties  in  this  place.    We  now  pra 

the  world,  named  rock  cr^ftals?^    (See  Crystal,  to  refume  our  quotations  from  Dr  Tmomso 

J  5—7-)    "  When  pure,  they  arc  tranfparent  and  ^jftem  of  Mineralogy^  Vol.  IIL  p.  4a9- 

colourlefs:  they  afluoM  various  forms;  the  moft  ^    ,     tir   ccr*. ...  t  Vab-tu.  .»«^<;taib£s 

ufual  is  a  hexagonal  prifm  furmounted  with  hexa.  C"^^'  ^V-      Class  I.  Earths  and  Sto«i$ 

gonal  pyramids  on  one  or  both  ends,  the  angles  <<  This  clafs  may  be  divided  into  three  ordc 

of  the  prifm  correfpondiog  with  thofe  of  the  py-  The  firft  comprehends  all  chemical  combinatk 

ramids.    Their  bardnefs  is  very  great,  amounting  of  earths  with  each  other;  the  ad  order,  chei 

to  1 1 .    Their  fpecific  gravity  is  x't^  3 .  cal  combinat  mns  of  earths  with  acids;  and  the  \ 

**  Silica  neither  combines  with  oxygen,  fimple  mechanical  mixtures  of  earths  and  tones.  AH  t 

combuftiblet,  nor  metals ;  but  it  combines  with  minerals  belonging  to  the  firft  qrder  exhibit  t 

many  metallic  oxides  by  fofion,  and  forms  va-  fame  homogeneous  appearance'to  the  eye,  u 

rious  coloured  glafles  and  enamels.  It  has  a  ftrong  they  vrere  fimple  bodies.    I  fball,  >  tbereforCf  <^ 

affinity  with  fixed  alkalies.    It  may  be  combined  the  ift  order  'J^mpkj  the  sd  order  may  be  dift 

with  them,  either  byftifion  in  a  crucible,  or  by  guifbed  by- the  epithet  of  iSiinsf;  aad  the  jd 

boiling  them  over  it.    When  the  potafs  exceeds  that  of  aggrfgutM  ;  becaule  moft  of  the  mine 

the  filica  confidetably,  the  compound  is  foluble  iiv  belonging  to  it  confift  ofvmovBj$f^lfJiomh 

water,  and  conftitutf  s  what  was  formerly  called  mented  as  it  vnrt  together* 
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^Okoer*T»    StMfLS  Stones.  Hus*    According  to  ttiis  pOn;  tbm  muft  beat 

*Cto]istEDT  ditided  tfaia  order  into  9  genera,    many  genera  as  there  are  varieties  of  combinations 
ocne^xndibg  to  .9  eartlis;   one  of  which,  he    of  the  above  fubftances  exiftin^  io  nature.    The 
tkagistf  compofed  the  ftoned  arranged  under    vaileties  in  tb^  proportion  of  the  ingredients  con- 
ed gcnos.   The  names  of  his  genera  were)  cai^    ftitute  fpecies.    I  have  not  ilnpofed  names  upoa 
ar^fiJBcgri irajiathijtj  argilkteea,  tnicatca^ftu'    thefe  generally  but,  in  imitation  of  BERGMANf 
san^tjbepsue^  ztoHtbic/tf  magntfi^.  All  his  earths    have  denoted  each  by  a  fymboU    This  fyn^bol  is 
vceiiterwards  found  to  be  compounds,  except    compofed  of  the  Brft  letter  of  every  fubftance, . 
tkdysd,  4th,  and  9tb.    Bergman,  tbereforei    which  enters  in  aUy  conflderable  quantity  into  the 
BfoSeu!]^^  pabUihed  io  i78a»  reduced  the    compofition  of  the  minerals  arranged  under  the 
flsber  ot  goieri  to  ^ ;  which  was  the  number  of    genus  denoted  by  it.    Thus,  foppqie  the  minerals 
pasmf  wtbs  known  when  he  wrote.     Since    of  a  genus  to  be  ebmpcfed  of  ahimiifa'fjiica^  and 
f    tkt  period  5  new  earths  have  been  difcovered.    oxiiig  of  irwh  I  denote  the  genus  by  the  fymbol 
Aecordtsgly,  ia  the  lateft  fyftems  of  mineralogy,    qfi.    The  letters  are  arranged  jiccording  to  the 
I   tiesoen  of  this  order  are  proportionally  in-    proportion  of  the  i/igredtents ;  that  which  enters 
casuf .  Esch  geous  is  named  from  an  earth,  and    in  the  greateft  proportion  being  put  firft,  «and  the 
ttef  are  arranged  in  the  neweft  Wernerian  fyftem^   others  in  order :  Thus  the  genus  ajS  is  compofed 
I    zk&amt:  i.  Jargon;  2,Srliceotu;  $»GIucpuif    of  a  coniiderable  t>i'Opoition  of  alumina,  of  a 
I   A-if^Uamm;  $,Magnefiah;  6*  Calcareous;  7.    fmailer  proportion  of  filicai  and  leaft  of  all  of 
'   iiTtir;  S.  Stontian  genius  f .  iron.    By  this  contrivance,  the  fymbol  of  a  genus 

"MrKiKWAN,  io  his  very  ^laal)1e  fyftem  of    contains«  within  the  compafs  ot  a  few  letters,  ^ 
U£{nIogTi  ^>  adopted  the  fame  genera.  Under    pretty,  accurate  defcription  of  its  nature  and  cha- 
I  etch  gesns,  ihofe  ftones  are  placed,  which  are    raster.   Where  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
CGspoied  chiefly  of  the  earth. which  gives  a  name    vary  in  the  (ame  genus  fo  much,  that  the  letters 
'.  tai^  geous,  or  which  at  leaft  are  fuppofed  to    which  conftttute  its  fymbol  change  their  place,  I 
poilb  tlie  charaders  which  diftinguifh  that  earth.,   fubdivide  the  genus  into  parts ;  and  whenever  the 
"  A  little  confideration  will  be  fufilcient  to  dif*    minerals  belonging  to  any  genus  become  too  nu- 
cncr,  thit  there  is  no  natural  foundation  for    meroust  advantage  may  be  taken  of  thefe  tubdi- 
^fcoera.    Moft  ftones  areconipofed  of  a>  39    vifions»  and  each  of  them<  may  be  formed  into  a 
«na4,  ingredieuts;  and,  in  many  cafes,  the    feparate  genus.  At  prefent  this  fcems  unneceflaiy. 
^i^ion  d[  two  or  more  of  theie  is  nearly        **  The  following  is  a  view  of  the  difierent  gene- 
SjBaL  Now  under  what  germs  foever  fuch  mi-    ra  belonging  to  this  order,  denoted  each  by  its 
I  23^  aie  arranged,  the  earth  which  gives  it  a    fymbol.    Every  genus  is  followed  by  the  fpecies 
I  ttsemnftform  the  fmalleft  p^rt  Of  their  com-    included  under  it;  and  the  whole  are  in  the  ordef 
^ism.   Accordingly,  it  hab  *nQt  bben  fo  much    which  I  mean  to  follow  in  defcribing  them : 
&  diemical  compofition,  as  the  external  cha-       **  I.  A.  x.  Sapphire :  a.  Corundum :  3.  Native 
23^9,  which  has  guided  the  mineralogift  in  the    Alumina. 

I^^tidn  of  his  fpecies.     The  genera  caunot        II.  S.  x.  Quartz;  3.  Fliat;  3.  Opal;  4.  Fftch- 
kCwI  properly  to  have  any  chara^er  at  all>    ftone;  5.  Chryfoprafiom.  ' 

^  the  fpecies  to  be  conneded  by  any  thipg  elfe       HI.  L.  Native  Lime. 
:  ^  in  arbitrary  title.    This  defed,  which  muft        IV.  Amc.  Ruby. 
'  «3pp2rent  in  the  moft  valuable  fyftems  of  mine-        V.  Aim.  Ceylanite. 

'  Bi%i  feems  to  have  arifen  chiefly  from  an  at*        VI.  i.  As.  i.  Topaz ;  1.  Sommite;  3.  Shorllte. 
(^to  combhie  together  an  artificial  and  natu-    ii.  Sa.  4.  Rubellite ;  5.  Homflate ;  6.  Hornftone ; 
Qj^em.    I  have  ventured  to  form  new  genenl    7.  Chalcedony;  8.  Jafper;  9.  Tripoli. 
V  this  order,  according  to  the  following  rules :  Vil.  i.  Asi.  x«  Micarell ;  a.  Shorl ;  3.  Granatite. 

*Tbe  only  fobftance,  which  enter  into  the  mi«    ii.  Sal.  4.  Tourmaline ;  5.  Argentine  Feifpar ;  6. 
i^nli belonging  to  this  order»  in  fuch  quantity  as    Mica;  7.  Talc;  8.  BafaJtine;  9.  Hornblende;  10. 
^iskt^e  attention,  are  the  following :  Alumina^    Obfidian ;  xi.  Petrilite;  x».  Felfite. 
^•^1  Hiaptefa^  Lrnuy  BaryUSf  Ghcina^  Tdrconiay     .   VIII.  Sn AW.  Pimelite. 

^^^,  OxUt  of  Iron,  Oxide  ofChromum,  Oxide  of       IX.  Sap.  1.  Feifpar ;  a.  Lepidolite ;  3.  Leucite ; 
^'MPotaft:*    The  Dodor  might  have  added    4.  White  Chlorite. 
^*^'^t  the  fymbol  of  which  (W)  he  alfo  ufes.  X.  Sag.  t.  Emerald ;  «.  Euclafe. 

''in  thofe  minerals^  which  are  compofed  of        XI.  Sab.  Staurolite. 
^/^«^  ifigredieutSy  I  arrange  undes  the  fame  ge-        XII.  i.  Asl.  x.  Chryfoberyl.  ii.  Sal.  1.  Hyalite ; 

Ea  3.  Edelite; 

f  Thtj  do  noi/eem  to  be  proportionally  Increafed^  for  twice  five  u  ten,  hut  here  tf0e  have  only  eight 
i  l^'<    There  u  evidently  a-miftake  or  omijfion  of% :  viz.  Yttria  and  Auguftina. 

;  4  ^bofi  it  Vfoidd  bav0  been  an  addUumal  improvementt  if  Dr  Thomsov  bad  given  thefe  genera 
^°^  Great  at  Sir  T.  Bbrgman'j  name  and  authority  doubt iefi  are^  <wefuJ^eQ%  that^  by  the  iniroduc* 
•^  ^T^bob  infiead  ofnamett  he  has  not  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  Science.  Symhch 
^etbejta  harbarotU  afpearance,  and/everal  ofthem^  eonfifling  vtbolly  of  confonants^  defy  tfte  Ungual 
^npti  UproBolaue  them.  Every  advantage  thatfymboh  eanjpojfbly  afford  might  be  obtained  by  retdiriing 
jkietlsrs,  but  making  words  of  them  by  prefixing  or  fubjoining  apart  or  the  <u0.ole  of  the  Latin  uonU 
*l^9rthe  Greek  AiSer,  ajlone;  thus,  Lapifa,  Ltthofos,  Amelapis,  Litha4m,  Lithomfai,  l.ithazs, 
*^y^,  Ve,  Tbi  botanical  afrangemenh*  both  natural  and  artificial^  invented  by  tbe  great  Liun^usf 
**^  iTOfr  have  been  Jo  retpidSy  and  univerfally  adopted^  had  he  only  arranged  his  genera  under fymhoU^ 
^fifU  ^fghing  them  exprejpve  names*  Till  fame  farther  improvementf  however  f  be  made^  Dr  Thorn* 
•'"  ifymh^  mufi  be  very  ufeful. 
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^.  £de11te$  4.^eapo1He«    iii.  Sawl.   5.  Zeolite  ;  luftre  varies  from  3  to  4.    Traofparency  ufuall^ 

;6.  Stilbite;  7.  Chabafie }  8.  Analcime.    iv.  Sla.  3  or  49  fometimes  onl^  %,    It  caufes  only  a  fiDgl 

^9.  LazuHte.  refradion.     Specific  gravity  from  4  to  4*28^ 

XIII.  Sali.  !•  Garnet^  s.  Pyrop;  3.  Melanite;  Hardnefs  from  15  to  17.    It  is  either  colourlefj 

4.  Thumnierftone :  5*  Prechnite ;  6-  Thalite ;  7.  or  red,  yellow,  or  blue.    Thefe  colours  induce^ 

'Skorza.  lapidaries  to  divide  the  fpecies  into  3  varieties.  | 

Xiy.  i.  Am$.  x.Cyanite.    ii«  Msa.  a«  Serpen-  «'  Farietj  i,Ked,    Oriental  Rubj.    Colour  caj 

.tine.  mine  red,    fometimes   verging    towards   violei 

XV.  MsAi.  I.  Potltone;  a.  Chlorite.  Sometimes  various  colours  appear,  as  red  ad 

XVI.  Slam.  Siliceous  Sp^r.  white,  red  and  blue,  orange  red.    Hardnefs  i\ 

XVII.  Samlk  Argillite.  Specific  gravity  4'a88. 

XVIII.  Si^ACMi   Smaragdite.  **  Fam.  Yellow.  OrUtaal  Tcpaz,  Colour  goU 

XIX.  Sm.  i.Kifiekill ;  %.  Steatites.  en  yellow:  Tranfparency  4:  Hardnefs  15  :Sp< 

XX.  Msi.  I.  Chryfolite;  9.  Jade.  cific  gravity  4*0106. 

XXI.  Swi.  I.  Aibeftus5  a.  Aibeftinite.         ^^  ^     *«  Far.  3.  Blue.  OrUntal  Sapphire.  Colour  Be] 

XXII.  i.  SiLM.     I.  Augite ;  a.  Afbellold.    11.  lin  blue,  often  fo  very  faint,  that  the  ftone  appeaj 
.Smil.  3.  Adilnolite;  4.Idocrafe.  almoft  colour lefs,    Tranfparency  3, 4,  a.    Har^ 

XXIII.  Sl.  1.  Shiftofe  hornfionc;  a.  Tremqlitc.  nefs  17.    Specific  gravity  3*991  to  4*083.   This 

XXIV.  Zs.  Zircon.  not  probably  the  &pphire  of  the  ancients.  It  wi 

XXV.  YSK.  Gadolinite.  diftlnguifhed   by  gold  colfured  fpots,  none  | 

*',Genus  I.    A.  -which  are  to  be  feen  in  that  of  the  moderns.    1 

*' j;^j>jx. Sapphire.  Oriental Rub^^ Suf^hiref  fpecimen,  analyfcd  by  Klafroth,  contained  { 

4ind   Topaz.     Rubis  d^Orient  of  Rome  de  Lifle.  joo  parts^  98*5  alumina,  x  oxide  of  iron,  and  c* 

*Tel^a  af  Hauy.    Sapphire  of  Delametherie.  lime. 

**  Three  ftooes,  diftinguiihed  by  their  colour,  <<  Tbe  colouring  matter  of  all  thefe  varieties  | 

iiave  been  long  held  in  high  eflimation  on  account  iron  in  different  Hates  of  oxidation. 

joi  their  hardnefs  and  beauty.    Thefe  were  the  ^*  Species  %•  Corundum.   Corundum  of  GmtXw 

rubyffafpbiref  and  topa%  ;  and  the  epithet  oriental    Adamantine  Spar  of  Klaproth  and  Kirwan.  Oin\ 

jwas  added  to  dtftinguifb  them  froin  other  three,  don  of  Hauy.    Corvvindum  of  Woodward.    Tti 

.of  the  fame  names  and  colours,  but  inferior  in  Hone,  though  known  to  Woodward,  may  be  ia| 

iiardnefs  and  beauty.    Mineralogies  con(idered  '  to  have  been  firft  diftingui(hcd  by  Dr  Black.  \ 

Ahefe  fiones  as  three  diftin^  fpecies,"  (See  Ruby,  17689  Mr  Berry,  a  lapidary  in  Edinburgh,  recelj 

^AppHiR^,  and  Topaz.)  **  till  Rome  De  Lille  ed  a  box  of  it  from  Dr  Ahocrson  of  Madra] 

cblerved,  that  they  agreed  in  the  form  of  their  Dr  Black  afcertained  that  thefe  fpccimens  difie{ 

crydals,  hardnefs,  ami^moft  other  properties.  Ac-  ed  from  all  the  (tones  known  to  Europeans.  Frol 

(CordiQg\^',  they  were  made  one  fpecies  by  Rome  its  hardnefs  its  was  named  Adafnantine  Spar.  AJ 

De  Lifle,  Kirwan,  and  others.    Rome  de  Lifle  Grbville  of  London  obtained  fpecimens  of 

jiamed  the  (pecies  ruby;  Hauy  invented  the  word  in  x 784,  from  India,  and  diftributed  them  amo^ 

teie/(S ;  but  fypphire  has  been  appropriated  to  it  the  molt  eminent  chemifts  to  be  analyfcd.    Itj 

by  Werner  and  Delamatherie,  and  adopted  by  found  in  Indoftan,  near  the  Cavery,  S.  of  Madr^ 

niineralogifts  in  general.  in  ^  rocky  matrix,  of  confiderable  hardnefs,  pi 

**  The  fapphire  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  ef-  taking  of  the  nature  of  the  ftone.    It  occurs  all 

pecially  in  Pegu  and  Ceylon ;  and  is  moft  com-  in  China,  and  a  fubftance,  lik'e  the  matrix,  l^ 

/nonly.cryftallifed.    The  cryftals  arc  of  no  great  been  found  in  Tiree,  one  of  the  Weftem  Iflad 

fize:  T\\^\x  priwitime  form,   according  to  Mr  of  Scotland."    See  Chemistry,  Df^^jr.            1 

>lAuy,  as  a  regular  fix-fided  prifin,  divifible  in  **  The  Corundum  is  ufually  cryftallized.    I 

.dire^ions  parallel  both  to  its  bafes  and  .its  fides;  primitive  form,  difcovered  by  Hauy  and  Coa{ 

and  confequently  giving  for  thefbrmof  its  piimi-  Bournon  is*a  rhomboidal  parallelopiped,  wbd 

^ive  nucleus,  pr  of  its  integrant  molecule^  an  equi*  fides  are  equal  rhombs,  with  angles  of  86^  ai 

lateral  tbree.fided  prifm.    The  moft  ufual  variety  94^;   or  whofe  diagonals  are  to  each  other 

JB  a  dodecahedron,  in  which  the  telefia  appears  in  y^  17  to  \/  15  ;  which  is  nearly  the  fame.    T| 

the  form  oF  two  very  long  Ilender  fix-fided  pyra-  moft  common  variety  is  the  regular  fix-fid^ 

mids,  joit.cd  bafe  to  bafe.    The  fides  of  thefe  are  prifm,  the  alternate  angles  of  which  are  fumetin^ 

jfofccles  triangles,  having  the  angle  at  their  vertex  wanting,  and  the  triangular  faces,  which  occd 

ps^  54'«  ^nd  each  of  thefe  at  the  bafe  78°  48'.  their  place^  are  inclined  to  the  bafe  at  an  an^ 

The  inclination  of  a  fide  of  one  pyramid  to  a  con-  of  \%%^  34'.    Sopetimes  the  corundum  is  cryftj 

tiguouB  fide  of  the  other  is  139^  54^    In  fome  lized  in  the  form  of  a  fix-fided  pyramid,  the  ap^ 

fpecimens  the  fummits  qf  the  pyramids  are  want-  of  which  is  generally  wanting.    The  texture  is^ 

ing;  fo  that  the  cryftal  has  the  appeal  ranee  of  a  liated,  and  the  natural  joints  are  parallel  tot) 

fix*tidcd  prifm,  fomewhat  thicker  in  the  middle  faces  of  the  primitive  rhomboidal  parallelopipt] 

than  in  the  extremities.    The  3  alternate  angles  Luilre  in  the  dire^ion  of  the  laminse,  3;  fM 

at  each  extremity  of  this  prifm  are  alfu  fometimes  broken  acrofs,  o.     Opaque,  except  in  very  tb| 

wanting,  and  a  fmall  trian^'ular  f^cc  inflcad  of  pieces.  Hardnefs  15.  Specific  gravity  from  3*7] 

them,  which  renders  W^e  bafcs  of  the  fuppofed  to  4*180.    Colour  grey,  often  with  (hades  of  bN 

prilm,nine-fided.  T^e  inclination  of  each  of  thefe  and  green.    According  to  Klaproth,  the  corul 

(mall  triangles  to  the  bafe  is  122°  18'.  dum  of  India  is  compofed  of  895  alumina,  5*5  | 

**  The  texture  of  the  fapphire  is  foliated,  and  lica,  1*25  oxide  of  iron.    A  fpecimen  from  Cbi4 

the  joints  are  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  prifm.  Its  of  84  aluminai  6*3  filicia,  7*5  oxide  of  iron.       \ 

'*  Sj^c4 
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**  Speekj  3.  l^ative  Alumina.  Tbivfubftance  white.  Pbofphorefces  when  fcraped  with  a  knife 
hsibeai  foond  at  Halle  io  Saxooy*  in  coropa^  in  the  dark.  The  fpecimen  analyfed  by  Klaproth 
bdaey-fonn  maffea.  Its  coofiftence  is  earthy:  contained  96*5  filica,  2's  alumina,  0*5  oxide  of 
Lsiic  o :  Opaque :  Hardnefs  4 :  Brittle :  Specific    iron. 

{larity  moderate.  Feels  foft  bat  meagre:  Ad-  ** Sp»  3.  Flii^f.  Pjromacbuj ;  Pierre  afujil: 
km  \trf  fli^htly  to  the  tongue :  Stains  very  Silex  of  Uauy. — This  (tone,  which  has  become  fo 
£i|kthr:  Colour  pure  white :  Does  not  readily  necefiary  in  modem  war,  is  found  in  pieces  of  dif- 
Wt  itielf  in  water.  It  confifts  of  pure  alumi-  ferent  fizes,  and .  ufually  of  a  figure  more  or  lefs 
sa,  »sed  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  carbonat  of  globular,  commonly  among  chalk,  and  often  ar- 
iar,  and  ibmetimes  of  fulpbat  of  lime."  See  ranged  in  fome  kind  of  order.  In  Saxony  it  is 
CaiMisTftTy  Indescy  and  Clat.  ,  faid  to  be  found  cryftallized  in  hexahedrons,  com- 

**  Genus  II.  S*  pofed  of  two  low  three- fided  pyramids  applied 

'Speatj  I.  ^  Quartz* — ^This  ftone,  which  is  bafe  to  bafe."  (See  Flint,  §  II.  1—4.) 
leiy  common  in  moft  mountainous  countries,  is  "  Its  texture  is  compa^.  Its  fra45luret  fmooth 
fefDetimet  cryltaUized  and  fometimes  amorphous,  conchoidal ;  luftre,  external  o,  the  (tones  being 
Tbe  primitive  form  of  its  cryRals,  according  to  always  covered  by  a  white  cruft ;  internal  i,  in- 
>!r  Haay,  is  a  rbomboidal  parallelopiped ;  the  dining  to  greafy.  Tranfparency,  a ;  when  very 
o^of  whole  rhombs  are  93°  %%'  and  86°  38';  thin,  3.  Hardnefsy  zo  or  11.  Sp.  gravity  from 
bi^t  it  does  not  differ  much  from  a  cube.  The  a*^8  to  2' 6$,  Colour  varies  from  honey  yellow 
cot  common  variety  is  a  dodecahedron,  compo-  to  blackifti  brown.  Very  brittle,  and  fplits  into 
^  of  two  (ix-fided  pyramids  applied  bafe  to  bafe,  fplinters  in  every  dire^ion.  Two  pieces  of  flint 
i6o£e  fides  are  ifofceles  triangles*  having  the  an-  rubbed  fmartly  together  phofphorefce,  and  emit 
|)e  at  the  vertex  40S  ^nd  each  of  tbe  angles  at  a  peculiar  odour.  When  heated  it  decrepitates, 
tiicbaie  70^;  the  inclination  of  a  fide  of  on^  py-  and  becomes  white  and  opaque.  A  fpecimen  of 
nmid  to  the  contiguous  fide  of  the  other  is  104^*  flint,  analyfed  by  Klaproth,  contained  98  fili- 
Tbere  is  often  a  fix- fided  prifm  interpofed  between  ca,  0*50  limt^  0*25  alumina,  0*15  oxide  of  iron, 
the  two  pyramids,  the  fides  of  which  always  cor-  and  x  water.  Another,  by  Dolomieu,  was  com* 
rHpoad  with  thofe  of  the  pyramids.  For  a  de-  pofed  of  97  filica,  j  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,/ 
iiriptioo  and  figure  of  the  other  varieties  of  quartz    and  1  water. 

cytal%  and  for  the  law  which  they  follow  in        **  The  white  cruft,  with  which  flint  is  cnvelo- 

cryftallizing,  we  refer  tbe  reader  to  Rome  De    ped,  confifts  of  the  fame  ingredients,  and  alfo  a 

Lisle,  (G^.  ii.  71.)  and  Mr  Hauy,  {Mem,  Par.    little  carbonat  of  lime.     Dolomieu  difcovered, 

i?86.  p.  78.)  that  water  is  elTential  to  flint ;  for  when  it  is  fe. 

^  The  texture  of  quartz  is  more  or  lefs  foliated :    parated  by  heat  the  ftone  lofes  its  properties.  The 

Fnidnre  conchoidal  or  fplintery :  Luftre  from  3    manufadture  of  gun-flints  is  chiefly  confined  to 

to  I :  Tranfparency  4  to  x :  In  fome  cafes  it  is    England  and  1  or  3  departments  in  France."  ('See 

opaque.    It  caofirs  a  double  rcfradion.  Hardnefs    Flint,  }  II.  3.)   •'  The  operation  is  exceedingly 

from  xo  to  xi :  Spec,  gravity  from  s'64  to  1*67,    fimple:  a  good  workman  will  make  1000  flints  in 

a&d  ia  one  variety  a*69i.  Its  colour  is  exceeding-    a  day.  The  whole  art  confifts  in  ftriking  the  (lone 

ly  various,  which  has  induced  mineralogifts  to    repeatedly  with  a  kind  of  mallet,  and  bringing  off 

civide  it  into  numerous  varieties.    Of  thcfe  the    at  each  ftroke  a  fplinter  fliarp  at  one  end  and 

fotlowiog  are  the  chief:  thicker  at  the'  other.     Thefe  fplinters  are  after- 

••  I.  Pore  colourlefs,  perfedly  tranlparenC  cryf-    wards  (haped,  by  laying  the  line,  at  whtch  it  is 

tallfzed  quartz,  having  much  the  appearance  of    wiilied  they  ihould  break,  upon  a  (harp  iron  in- 

axtificial  cryftal,  named  rock  crystal.  ftrument,  and  giving  it  fmall  blows  with  a  mallet. 

"  ft.  Quartz  lefs  tranfparent,  and  with  a  fplin-    During  the  whole  operation,  the  workman  holds 

tcry  fradure,  has  ufually  been  named  Quartz,    the  ftone  in  his  hand,  or  fupports  it  on  his  knee. 

aad  feparated  from  rock  cryftal.    But  there  is  no        "  Sp.  4.  Opf  l.    This  ftone  is  Found  in  many 

oocafion  for  this  feparation.  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  Hungary,  in  the 

"^  5.  Blood  red  quartz;  formerly  called  Cbyn/^    Crapaks  near  Czennizka.    When  firft  dug  out 

uSa  byachith,  BDd  by  HsLuy  mutrtx  hematoiiie.    It    of  the  earth  it  is  foft,  but   hardens  and  dimi- 

owes  its  colour  to  oxide  of  iron.    The  mineral    nifties  in  bulk  by  cxpofure  to  the  air.     The  fub- 

JS3nxdJm)plef  and  confidered  as  a  variety  of  ja/-    ftaiice  in  which  it  is  found  is  a  ferruginous  fand- 

/«r,  has  been  difcovered  by  Dolomieu  to  be    ftone.    The  opal  is  ufually  amorphous.   Its  frac- 

merely  this  variety  in  an  amorphous  ftate.  ture  is  conchoidal,  commonly  fomewhat  tranf. 

"  4-  Yellow  quartz,  called  Fal/e  Topaz.  parent.    Hardnefs  from  6  to  lo.-    Spec,  gravity 

"  5.  Rofy  red  quartz,  called  Bhhemian  ruby*        firom  i'7  to  i-66.    Tbe  lowncfs  of  its  gravity,  in 

•  For  a  fuller  enumeration  of  thefe  varieties,  the    fome  cafes,  is  afcribed  to  adcidental  t-.ivities  which 

resder  is  referred  to  ^m^r'j  and  itfr<u;^ff'j  Afis^-    the  ftone  contains.     Thefe  ^re  fometimes  filled 

rakgits^    See  alfo  Quartz.  with  drops  of  water.    Some  fpecimens  have  the 

•*  Pure  quartz  is  compofed  entirely  of  filica,  but    property  of  emitting  various  coloured  rays,  with 

fome  varieties  are  contaminated  with  metallic  ox-    a  particular  effulgcncy,  when  placed  between  the 

ides,  and  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  other  earths.        eye  and  the  light.     Opals  which  have  this  pro- 

*'Jg^.s.ELASTic  Quartz.   This  fingular  ftone    perty  are  called  by  lapidaries  oriental  and  often 

is  ooderately  elaftic,  and  flexible  in  svery  direc-    by  mineralogifts  noble.    This  property  renderctl 

tion.  Textnre  earthy.  Luftre»  o  or  1.   Hardnefs,    the  ftone  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients.    Opals 

9.  Brittle.    Sp.  gravity,  ^634-    Colour  grcyifti    acquire  it  by  expofure  to  the  fun. 

"  Far. 
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«  Vmr.  ..  0&II9T1L  or  Noble.— Loftre  glaf-  **  GfiHtJS  10.  L. 

fr,  3.    Traafpneocy.  3  to  ».    Hardocft,  6  to  8.  «  5>.  i.  Natitc  Lime.    The  exiftenccof  pui 

Cokwr,  iifiuUr  Ught   bhiiih   white,  fometimes  nncotnbined  lime  ra  a  native  ftatc  has  been  cjue 

▼diow   or  green-     When    heated  it  becomes  tioned ;  but  the  eridencc  on  which  tncbclief  < 

^vpjqoe,  ad  ibmedmes  is  decompofed  by  the  ac-  it«  exigence  is  founded,  is  ftifticicntljr  relpe^nb 

tioa  of  the  aunofpheie.    Hence  it  fecms  to  fol-  to  put  it  beyond  doubt.    Mokmet  affirms,  thj 

low  that  water  enters  efleotiaHy  into  its  com^  it  exifts  in  abundance  ra  the  mountains  of  Upp^ 

fitiwj.    A  fpedmen  of  this  Tariety,  analyfed  by  Auvergne,  mixed  however  with  a  little  oxide  ^ 

Klrproth,  coctaiaed  90  fifica,  and  10  water.  iron.    Dr  Falcow er  of  Bath  found  a  foft  wh/i 

-  rtfr.s.SEiii-oFAL.Fraaureimperfeaiycon-  ifh  niincral  near  that  town,  confiftiqg  partly  i 

ch^MlaL    Lutre  ^afly,  2.     Tranfparency  a  to  3.  pure  Hrne  capable  of  diffolvtng  fulpbur,  and  froi^ 

HardoHs  7  to  9.    CoSours  very  Tarious  ;  greys,  which  Hme-walef  mky  be  made.    I  have  Iwn  itl 

vcJlows  fttis,  browns,  greens,  of  difFercnt  kinds,  formed  by  his  Ton,  Mr  Thomas  f  a»coner,  tlwt 

SpedmcsM  fometiaes  occur  with  rifts :  thefe  rea-  gentleman,  who  is  at  piefenf '  U^oi)  *«  colleam 

diJy  imbibe  water,  and  therefore  adhere  to  the  the  minerals  about  Bath,  has  found  it,   thougl 

trmg^xc.    Some  opals  gradually  became  opaoue,  not  in  anv  great  quantity.     Sec  Chemistry,  U 

but  recover  tbeir  tranfparency  when  foakea  in  iex  i  and  Quick  Lime. 

vnter,  by  imbibing  that  fluid.     They  are  then  "Gekus  IV.    AMc.                       , 

i^SjAhydnphtnus,  or  ocndt  mundir  SeeHYDto-  «  Sp.  i.  Ruby.    %W/and  bahfsRubf  of  Ki^ 

r HAKES  and  Lafis,  N^  16.  wan  ;  RiAj  of  Hauy  ;  Rubu^sruUe  oBoedre  ofU 

••  yar.  3.  Cat's  Eye.  This  variety  comes  from  Lifle ;  Spinellus  of  Gmelin.     This  ftonc.  whrcl 

C-yloo,  and  is  feldom  feen  by  European  minera-,  comes  from  Ceylon,  is  ufually  cryftallized.     Thi 

W^ifts  tiU  it  has  been  poliihed.   Mr  Klaproth  de-  form  of  its  integrant  particles  is  the  tetrahedroi^ 

fcnbed  a  fpecimen,  ivhich  he  received  in  its  na-  The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a  regular  oc 

ttiral  ftate  from  MrGsEYiLLE  of  JLondon.    Its  Uhedron,  compofed  of  two  four-fidcd  pyramid | 

figure  was  nearly  fquare,  with   ihirp  edges,  a  applied  bafe  to  bafe,  each  of  the  fides  of  which  i| 

rough  furface,  and  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy.    Its  an  equilateral  triangle.    In  fome  cafes  two  oppo 

texture  is  imperfedly  foliated:  luftre  greafy,  %.  fite  fides  of  the  pyramids  are  broader  than  ihi 

Tranfparency  3  to  a :  HardneCi  10 :  Sp.  gravity  other  two ;  and  fometimes  the  edges  of  the  oc 

a*56  to  1-66.  "Colour  grey;  with  a  tinge  of  green,  Uhedron  are  wanting,  and  narrow  faces  in  thei 

ycjlow  or  white;  or  brown  with  a  tinge  of  yel-  place.    For  figures,  defcriptions, ^d  varieties  o 

low  or  red.     In  certain  pofitions  it  reflets  a  ihefe  cryftals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ffime  Vi 

fplcndid  white,  as  does  the  eye  of  a  cat;  hence  Lijle:  {CryftalU  ii.  sa6.)  and  Abbe  BRner.  iMinerj 

the  name.     Two  fpecimens  were  analyfed  by  73-)    The  texture  is  foliated:  Luftre  3 J.  Tr?«"i 

Klaproth:  the  ift  from  Ceylon  compofed  of  95  parency  3  to  4-    It  caufes  a  finglc  refraction, 

parts  filica,  1-75  alumina,  1-50  lime,  0-15  ox»de  Hardnefs  13 :  Sj).  gravity  3-570  to  3-615.    Coloui^ 

of  iron  :  the  other  from  Malabar,  94-5  filica,  %'o  red;,  if  deep,  the  ruby  is  called  Mafi:  it  paic 

alumina,  1$  Hme,  b-a6  oxide  of  iron.  roty,  JpineH/'  (See  Ruby.)  •*  According  to  Vau. 

"5*.5.PiTChsTOMi.    Menelites.    This  ftone,  qoblih  it  is  compofed  of  86  alumina;  8-5  magj 

which  occun  in   different  parts  of  Germany,  nefia ;.  5*15  chroipic  acid.    The  ancients  fecm  to 

France,  &c.  has  obUined  its  name  from   fome  have  claflfed  this  ftone  among  their  hyacinths. 

fuppofcdrefemblanceto^i/cA.    It  is  moft  ufually  «*  Gbmus  V.    Aim. 

in  amorphous  pieces  of  cfifferent  fizes ;  and  it  has  «  Sp.  t.  Ceylanitb.    The  mmeral  denomina- 

been  found  alfo  chryCkallized  in  fix-fided  prifros,  tedCtyianite,  from  theifland  of  Ceylon,  froin  which 

terminated  by  three-fided  pyramids.    Its  fradure  it  was  brought  into  E»n^oP^»  ^*»  JJ^.^^'^J^^^ 

is  conchoidal  and  uneven,  and  fometimes  ap-  by  RomfeDe  Lille:  but  was  firil  delcnbed  Dy  La 

proaches  the  fpHntery.    Luftre  greafy,  from  3  to  MetheVie,  in  the  Joum.de  Pbyfique^  for  Jan.  1 79 J- 

I :  Tranfparency  %  to  i,  fometimes  o:  Hardnefs  It  is  moft  commonly  found  In  rounded  mallcs, 

8  to  10:  Exceedingly  britUe;  it  yields  even  to  but  fometimes  alfo  cryftallized.     Th^^P""""''; 

the  nail  of  the  finger.     Spec,  gravity  a-049  to  form  of  its  cryflaS  is  a  regular  oftabedroo;  u 

V39.    Its  colours  are  numerous,  greyifli  black,  commonly  occurs  under  this  form,  but  more com- 

bluJih  grey,  green,  red,  yellow,  of  diiferent  ihades.  morily  the  edges  of  the  o^ftahedron  are  ^n^"^» 

SomeUmcs  feveral  of  thefe  cblours  appear  to-  and  fmall  faces  in  their  place.    The  tracture  o 

gether.    A  fpecimen  of  pitch-ftone  from  Mefnil-  the  •  Ceylanite  is  conchoidal :  Its  luftre  gwny ; 

monunt  near  Paris,  analyfed  by  Mr  KiapROTH,  nearly  opaque,  except  when  iti  very  thin  pieces. 

contained  85-5  filica,  ix  air  and  water,  i  alomiua,  Hardnefs,  la:  Sp.  gravity  frotn  3*7647  to  r?93  • 

05  iron,  0-5  lime  and  magncfia.  Colour  of  the  mafs,  black  j  of, very  thm  p^ccw 

"5^6.CtfRYS0PRA5iuM.Tni8mincrali8 found  deep  green.    Powder, greenifh  grey.    Accoraiug 

in  dirferent  pans  of  Germany,  particulariy  near  to  the  analyfis  of  Dbsc^tils,  it  is  co«»P^»^c* 

Kofemutz  in  Silefia,  always  amorphous:  Frac-  68  parts  alumina,  16  oxide  of  iron,  is  magncn*/ 

ture  either  even,  or  inclining  to  fplintery:  Scarce-  and  a  filica.                    vt     •    a 

ly  any  luftre:  Tranfparency  1  to  3  :  Hardnefs  10  " Genus  VI.    i.  As. 

to  xa  :  Sp.  Gravity  a-479:  Colour  green.    In  a  «  Species  x.  Topa^.     Occtdental  ^V^^^l 

heat   of  130^  Wedg.  it  whitens   and  becomes  ^XidSappbin.    The  name  Ti)^*  hasbcen  renna 

opaqui.    A  fpecimen  analyfed  by  Klaproth  con-  ed  by  M-  Hauy  to  the  ftoiies  called  by  roiocn 

taincd  96x6  filica,  i  oxide  of  nickel,  0*83  lime,  \o%\^^  occidental  ruhy,topa%,^Vidfapbtuiy^^ 

cc3  aliiraina,  008  oxide  of  iron.  agreeing  IP  their  cryftallization  and  ^'^^^^ 
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prop«rrtie»»  wei«  imaged  under  one  genus  by  **  Gbn.  VI.  ii.  Sa.— 5^  4*    Rubellitf.  Sihc 

Hffcc  Or  liOe.  One  widy  of  our  ttfaz  the  an*  rii^  of  Lermina.    Rtdjhori  o/Sibeaa,    Daurite  of 

eieiiu  oasied  tbryfil&te*    The  topaz  is  found  in  La  Metherie.    This  ftooe  is  found  in  Siberia  mix- 

Szstfiy*  Bobenua*  Shmu  «<Ad  Brazil  mixed  with  ed  with  i^hite  quarts.    It  is  cryftalUzed  in  fmall 

flitter  miaeialB  in  granite  rocks.    H  Is  commonly  needles,  which  are  grouped  together,  and   tra^ 

orrJUIiied*     The  pioKmiCiTe  fom  of  its  cryftals  verfe  thequartz  in  various  directions.    Texture 

k>9itfB»  whoie.£det  are  ve^^gles  and  bafes  fibrous:  Fradure  glaffy,  inclining  to  the  con- 

tehsTb^viog  their  |;ceateft  aoglea  im°  m',  and  cboidal:  Tranfparency  % ;  at  the  edges  3.   Hard. 

6t  JNcpral  saofecole  has  Ike  iame  fann ;  .and  the  nefs  10 :  Brittle.    Specific  gravity  3*048.    Colour 

k|k  i  the  pcUiD  ii  to  a  fide^oPthe  rhomboidal  crimibn,  blood,  or  peach  red.    By  expofure  to  a 

Siinas  J  la«.    The  diffefcst  varieties  of  topaz  red  heat,  it  becomes  fnow  white,  but  lofes  none 

0|tiU  hifehexto  ob&rved  amount  to  6.    Five  ni  of  \X.\  weight.    It  tinges  foda  blue,  but  does  not 

0^  aae  ctghMided  prUbs,  lefmiaated  by  four,  melt  with  it.    When  heated,  acquires  the  elec- 

frkd  pyivDida^  wedge-flM^aed  fummitt,  or  by  ir»  tricity  of  the  tourmaline.    According  to  the  ana- 

ngBls  igiirtoB  of  7,  \i%  or  x;  fides }  the  laft  vab>  lyfis  of  Mr  BimdhsiMi  it  is  compofed  of  57  phrts 

fiety  is  a.  isnclio^fided  pcifm^  terminated  br  fix-  fihca»  35    alumina,  5  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 

ided pynmids  wsmtingthe  ajptt«    For  theft  lee  nefe.    According  to  Lsxmina  of  36  filtca,  49 

Hny'a  Jmr*^^  MGn.  N^  xxvjai.  aSy.    The  tex-  ahmaina^  3^  lime,  and  9  oxide  of  manganefe. 

tat  of  Che  topetx  is  foliated.     Its  luftrc  ftom  a  ^S^.  5.  Hornslate.  Sbi/foft  Porphyry.  This 

to  4.    TnafpaTency  from  «  to  4*     It  caufea  a  ftone,  which  occurs  in  mountains,  is  generally  a^ 

6sfMt  rrfiraftr^*  Haschiefs  sa  to  14 :  Spec,  gra-  morphous;  but  fometimesalfo  in  columns.  Struc- 

vky  from  s'f3S>  ^  3'S^4  •  '^^^  Siberian  and  Bra-  ture  flaty :  Texture  foliated.  Fradture  uneven  and 

til  lopasest  wbca  heatedi  become  pofitivdy  elec-  fpUntery ;  fometimes  approaching  the  oonchoidaU 

tzified  on  due  ftd6»  and  negativelyon the  other.  Luftre  o :  Tranfparency  x  or  o :  Hardnefs  about 

Jt  iti»6ifiJUe%y  tbeUow^pipe.    The  yellow  to-  so  <  Spec,  gravity  from  1*5x2  to  a-7.  Colour  dif- 

ptz  of  Bkasii  hecooiea  red*  when  ei^poied  to  a  ferent  (hades  of  grej^^  Irom  ajb  to  iiut/Bf  or  olive 

troBg  bnfeia  a  crucible;  that  of  Saxony  becomes  greeu.    Melts  at  145^  Wedgewood  into  an  ena- 

vhilehf  the  ^oneproceit.    This  ibews»  that  the  md.    A  fpecimen,  analyfed  by  Wedgewooo, 

cekmw^  aulter  of  thde  two  ftonet  is  difiierent.  contained  73  filica,  13*9  aluminai  3*5  iron. , 

Thecaknutci  the  topaz  is  Karious,  which  has  in-  '<  Sp.  4^  Hoznstonb.   POrofiJcjtn  Chert.    This 

inoed  amiesaiogifty  fe^/dinride  it  iato  the  fioUow*  ftone,  which  makes  a  part  of  many  mountains,  is 

\a%  varifltica  ?      .  . .      :  ufually  amorphous ;  but  has  been  found  cryftalli- 

*  I.  Red  %9paK^  ^  a  led  ^loar,  inctioiiig  to  zed  by  M.  Beybr  on  Schneeberg.    Its  cryftals 

jdStim  I '  caUed  BraasUiaa  oc  {hteOtntai  Rafy.  are  fix«fided  pHfois,  fomeUmes  terminated  by  py- 

**  a.  ir«4«p  ^i^paatf  of  a  golden  yelhjw  coloiir>  ramids  $  hexahedrons,  oonfifting  of  two  three-  « 

isdkcttDC&a!fi>  nearly  ttdute;  caUed  OtcidgnttUas  fided  pyramids  applied  bafe.to  bafe;  and  cubes, 

Mnmii  Tcpa^    The  fiovder  of  this  and  the  £oU  or  fiz>fided  plates.    -Its  texture  is  foliated.    Frac- 

Iflwiag^  vasaeby  caufet  fyra^<if  wkta  to  aifame  a  tune  fpltntery,  and  ibmetimes  conchoidal  t  Luftre 

grcmooftoon     *  '          't     .  ^               "^     .  qs  Tranfparency  x  to  a.    The  cryftals  are  fome* 

*^  3.  teswi  Topaatf  of  aftide  wise  ydkiw coioDr)  times  opaiquet  Hardnefs  7  to  9:  Sp.  gravity  1*531 
and  fimactimes  gre^^  whil&                            .to  1*653.    Colour  Ufually  dark  blue  t  butoccura 

**  4.  A^ueligfmi  iaof  abluifli  or  pale  (teen  aifo  grcj, led,  blue,  green,  and  brown,  of  difter- 

cokmr.  -                         "  \     '  entmadM.    AccoiHfKng  to  Khwan,  it  is  compofed 

**  5.  OttUental  Si^pbbv  is  of  a  Uoe  colour  and  of  71  filica,  31  alumina,  6  carbonat  i)f  lime."  See 

Comaiiiiea  wbitcw          .          ,     •                  -  PB-raosiLBZ. 

*<  A  ipeqimea  of  white  Saxon*  analyzed  by  **  Sf.  9.  Chalcbdont.    This  ftone  is  found 

Yamfndia^  ooataioed  M  parts  alomtna,  and  3  V  abundantly  in   many  countries,  particularly  in 

fiica.    •  Icehmd  and  the  Faro  iffands.''    (See  Chalcb- 

**8p^%*  Soatasrra.    Hnuigmud  v»ldu  Jkarl  of  dony.)    ^  It  is  moft  commonly  amorphous,  fta- 

Fabcrs  WiHehgaemth  of  Sognma.  Thieftone  was  laAitical,  or  in  rounded  maflTes ;  but  it  occurs  al* 

ca&d^^oMMrebylrikMv^Kviit.E^fiKmitfaemonn-  fiS  cryftalllzad  In  fix-fided  prifms,  terminated  by 

&hiSa«iMia,  where  it  was  fidt  fattnd*  U  is  ufually  pyramids^  or  more  commonly  in  four  or  fiz- 

■■xed  witii  volcanic*  pfodudlofla.   It  oryftaHizea  fided  pyramids,  whofe  fides  are  convex.    Surface 

in  fix-fided  prifiai^t  fometimo^- terminated  bypa«  rough  1  FraAure  more  or  lefs  conchoidal:  Luf- 

ramids.    Colour  white;  Somewhat  tnafparent^  tre  |:' Somewhat  tranfparent:  Hardnefs  xo  to  xx. 

Cbu  glifii:  Spec,  gmvityi  3*i74i*    Bifufible  by  Spec,  gravity  1-56  to  1*665  :  Not  brittle.    Ac- 

tlic  blow-pipe.    Aoeordlng  to  Vauqublik,  it  is  cording  to  Bei^man,  the  chalcedony  of  Faro  is 

rompofed  of  49alttmitiaf  46  filica,  ilime,  x>  oxide  compofed  of  84  filica,  and  x6  alumina^  mixed 

of  otitic  with  iron.    ' 

**  ^  3.  SHoaL VTB.  ,  This  ftose^  which  recei*  **  Far.  x.  Common  Cbaleedony.    Fradore  even^ 

ved  its  oame  from  Mr  Klapboth,  is  generally  inclining  to  conchoidal  t  Tranfparency  1  to  3  j^ 

£aoxid  in  iireguJar  obkmg  mafles  or  columns,  fometimes  x.    Its  colours  are  various;  moft  conh 

micrtied  in  gitmitetf    Ita  tealure  is  foliated ;  Frac-  monly  grtyifh,  with  a  tint  of  yellow,  green,  blue,. 

toT«  tsfleven:  Luftre)  1  :  Tran^arency  1  to  x:  or  pearl ;  often  alfo  white,  green,  red,  yellow, 

Ksrdacfii  9' to  i»): Specific -'gravity  3*53 :  Colour  brown,  black,  or  dotted  with  nd.    When  ftripsd 

gteeiMib  white,  or  falphur  yeHow«  not  altered  by  white  and  black,  or  brown  alternately,  it  is  caV« 

heat*    AcooidiQ^  ttrSIaproth,  it  it  compofed  of  ed  onyx;  when  ftriped  white  and  grey,  it  is  call- 

^paclialiisiiia^aiid/^oliiic^.  ed   chaicedtmw*     Black   or   brown  chalcedony, 

when 
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when  held  between  the  eye  and  a  ftrong  light,  ap-  mineralogifts  with  left  limitatio;i    than  Jhorl^ 

pears  dark  red.  ^  ($ee  Schorl.)   **  It  was  firft  introduced  Into  mii 

^*' Var.  2.  Carnelian.    Fradture  conchoidal:  neralogy  by  Cronstbdt,  to  denote  any  ftone  o{ 

Traafparency  3  to  i ;  often  cloudy :   Cqlours  va-  a  columoat:  form,  confiderable  hardnefs,  and  i 

rious  (hades  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow.    Several  fpecific  gravity  from  3  to  3*4.    This  defcriptio^ 

colours  often  appear  in  the  fame  mafs.    To  this  applied  to  a  very  great  number  of  ftones ;  and 

variety  belong  many  of  the  (tones  known  by  the  (iicceeding  mineralogifts,  though  they  made  thi 

name  of  Scotch  Pebbles**    See  Carnelian,  §  x,  word  more  definite  in  its  fignification,  left  it  ftil 

fl  ;  and  Pebble.  fo  general,  that  under  the  defignation  of  Jhorly^ 

'  *'  Sp\  8.  J  A  SPAR.   This  ftone  is  an  ingredient  in-  (or  fihorl^  as  moft  of  them  fpell  it),  **  almoft  %l 

the  compnfition  of  many  mountains.    It  occurs  diftinft  fpecies  of  minerals  were  included,    m 

ufually  in  large  amorphous  ma(re8,  and  fometimes  Werner  mrft  defined  the  word  Jhorl  prectfely,  aiK 

alfo  cryftailized  in  (ix-Hded  irregular  prifms.    Its  re(trided  it  to  one  fpecies  of  ftones.    I  ufe  th^ 

f raft  are  is  conchoidal :  Luftre  from  a  to  o :  £i-  word  in  his  fenfe.    Sborl  is  found  abundantly  i^ 

ther  opaque,  or  its  tranfparency  is  i :  Hardnefs  mountains,  either  mafiive  or  cry(tal]ized  in  thrd 

9  to  10 :  Spec#  gravity  from  2*5  to  2*81.   Colours  or  nine-fided  prifms,  often  terminated  by  thrcd 

various :  When  heated  does  not  decrepitate.    It  tided  fummits.    The  fides  of  the  cryltals  are  led 

feems  to  be  compofed  of  (ilica  and  alumina,  and  gitudinally  (treaked.   Its  texture  is  foliated :  Frao 

often  alfo  contains  iron."    See  Jasper,  $  I — ^III.  ture  conchoidal :   Luftre  a:  Opaque:    Hardnefj 

"  Var.  I.  Common  Jafper,     Specific  gravity  10:    Sp.  gravity  v^t,  to  3'ii«:    Colour  blackl 

from  a  58  to  r  7,    Its  colours  are  different  (hades  Streak  grey.    It  does  not  become  electric  by  heat 

of  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  green ;  often  When  heated  to  rednefs.    its   colour  be^ome^ 

variegated,  fpotted,  or  veined,  with  feveral  co-  brownifli  red ;  and  at  i%y  Wedg.  it  is  converted 

lours.  into  a  brownifh  compaft  enamel.    According  t^ 

'''Tana.    Egyptian  Pebble.    This  variety  Wiegle^,  it  is  compofed  of  4i'S3    alumiDa 

is  found  chiefly  in  Egypt.    It  ufually  has  a  fphe*  34*16  iilica>  ao  iron,  and  5*41  manganefe. 
roidal  or  flat  rounded  figure,  and  is  enveloped  in        *'  Sp.  3.  '  Granatitb.    Sfauretide  of  Haoy 

a  coarfe  rough  cruft.    It  is  opaque :  Hardnefs  10 :  Pierre  de  Croix  of  De  Lifle.    StauroHthe  of  L2 

Specific  gravity  1*5 64*    It  is  chiefly  diftingui(hed  metherie.    I  have  adopted  from  Mr  VauquelijJ 

by  the  variety  of  colours,  which  always  exift  in  the  term  Granatite  to  denote  this  ftone,  becaafe  al 

the  fame  fpecimen,  either  in  concentric  ftripes  or  the  other  names  are  ambiguous,  having  been  ap 

layers,  or  in  dots  or  dendritical  figures.    TheCe  plied  to  another  mineral  po(re(red  of  very  dife 

colours  are  different,  browns  and  yellows,  milk  rent  properties.    Granatite  is  found  in  GaliciJ 

white  and  ifabella  green  ;  black  alfo  has  been  ob.  in  Spain,  and  Britahny  in  France.    It  is  alway j 

ferved  in  dots  •  cryftailized  in  a  very  peculiar  form ;    two  fix 

'*  r<7r.  3.    Striped  Jasper.    This  variety  Is  fided  priTms  interfed  each  other,  either  at  righ 

alfo  diliioguifhed  by  concentric  ftripes  or  layers  'angles  or  obliquely.    Hence  the  name  Cre/s^flonc^ 

of  different  colours,  yellow,  browntibf  red,  and  by  whiph  it  wa»  known  in  trance  and  Spiir 

green.    It  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  laft  variety  by  M.  Hauy  has  proved,  that  the  primitive  form 

its  occuring  in  large  amorphous  maflfes,  and  by  the  granatite  is  a  re^angular  prifm,  whole  baft 

its  fracture,  which  is  nearly  even.  are  rhoftibs,  with  angles  of  \%ij\  °  and  5o|^;  an 

'*  Sp»  9.  Tripoli.  This  mineral  is  found  fome*  tlut  the  height  of  the  prifm  is  to  the  greater  dia 

times  in  an  earthy  form,  but  more  generally  indu-  gonal  of  a  rhomb  as  i  to  6 ;  and  that  its  inr 

rated.    Its  texture  is  earthy :  FraAure  often  fome«  grant  molecules  are  triangular  prifins  fimilar  t 

what  conchoidal :  Luftre  o :  generally  opaque :  what  would  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  primitr 

Hardnefs  4  to  7  :  Specific  gravity  a*o8o  to  1*519 :  cryftal   in   two,  by  a  plane  paffing  vertical) 

Abforbs  water:  Feels  har(h  dry.    Hardly  adheres  through  the  Iborter  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid' 

to  the  tongue:  Takes  no  poti(h  from  the  nail:  bafe.    From  this  ftrudure  he  has  demonftrat 

does  not  ftain  the  fingers.    Colour  generally  pale  the  Jaw  of  the  formation  of  the  crudform  vari 

yellowilh  grey;  alfo  different  kinds  of  yellow,  ties.   The  colour  of  granatite  is  greyifh  or  reddtJ 

brown  and  white."    (See  Tripoli,  N°  4.)    "It  brown:  Specific  gravity  3*1861:  Hardnefs  i» 

contains,  according  to  Haasse,  90  parts  of  fillca.  Texture  cOmpad :  Ufually  opaque.    Accordin 

7  alumina,  and  3  of  iron.    A  mineral  of  this  fpe-  to  the  analyBs  of  Vauquelin,  it  is  compofed 

<;ies,  analyfed   by   Klaproth,  contained  66*5  47*06  alumina,  30*59  filica»  15*30  oxide  of  iroO] 

AUca,  7  aSiumina,  %$  oxide  of  iron»  1*5  magne-  and  3  lime. 

i|a,  ii5lime,  19  air  and  water.  <*  Gbn.  VII.  ii.  Sai.    Sp.  A'    Tourmaline. 

"  Genus  VII.  i.  Asi.  This  ftone  wa«  fipft  made  known  in  Europe  by 

"  Sp.  I.  Ml  CAR  ell.    This  name  has  been  gi-  Ipccimens  brought  from.  Ceylon;,  but  it  is  now 

pen  by  Mr  Kirwan  to  a  ftone,  which  former  mi*  found  frequently  forming  »  part  of  the  com- 

leralogifts  confidered  as  a  variety  of  Mica.    It  is  pofition  or  mountains.     It  is  either  in  amor- 

^und  in  granite.    Its  tei^ture  is  foliated,  and  it  phous  pieces,  or  cryftallised  in  three  or  nine-fided 

laay  be  fplit  into  thin  plates:  Luftre  metallic,  3 :  prifms,  with  four  fided  fummits.    The  primitiie 

Opaque :   Hardnefs  6 :    Spec,  gravity  1*980 :  Co-  form  of  its  cryftals  is  an  obtufe  rhomboid ;  that  ot 

lour  brownilh  black.    At  153^  Wedg.  it  melts  its  integrant  particles  an  irregular .  cetrahedroo. 

into  a  black  compadt  glafs,  the  furface  of  which  Its  texture  is  foliated :  fradure  conchoidal :  io- 

is  leddilh.    A  fpecimen,  analyfed  by  Klaproth,  ternal  luftre  1  to  3 :  Tranfparency  3  to  4 ;  fome- 

contained  63  alumina,  29*5  filica,  6*75  iron.  times  only  i.  Caafes  only  fingle  refra^on.  Hard* 

*^5/.  1.  Shori;..    No  word  has  been  u(ed  by  nefs^toxz:  Spec. -gnifity  3^05  to*3*S5 5  ;  Coloar 

lirowD 
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bravg,  often  fo  dark  that  the  ftone  appears  refemblance  to  micay  and  was  loog/cqnfidered  a» 

biKk;  ibe  brown  has  alfo  iometime*  a  tint  of  a  mere  variety  of  that  mineral.^    (See  Mica.][ 

STcn,  Use,  red,  or  yellow.     When  heated  to  ^  It  occurs  fonsetimes  in  fnnaU  loofe  fcales,  aod^ 

i:c- FahrcDhekt  it  becomes  eledric;  one  of  the  fometimes  in  an  indurated  form  ;'  but  lias  not  hi* 

MBinits  of  the  cryftal  negatively,  the  other  pofi-  therto  been  found  cryftallia^ed.     Its  texture  is' 

tmif/'  (See  Electkicity,  Trufex.)    *<  It  red.  foliated:  The  lamellx  are  flexible,  but  not  elaf- 

^  vfaeo  heated ;  and  is  fufible  per  p  with  in-  tic:  {ts  lui^re  from  »  to  4 :  Traniparency  ar  to  4 : 

taeficrDGcintoa  wbiteor  grey  enameL    A  fpe-  Hardnefs  4  to  ^:  Spec,  gravity,  when  indura- 

cne  of  tiie  tourmaline  of  Ceylon,  aoalyfed  by^  ted,  from  A'7  to  a'8.     Feels   greafy:    Colour 

Ta^jeSn,  was  eooapoied  of  40  parts  filica,  39  moil  commonly  whitifti  or  greenifli.     Spanilh' 

issAi  XI  oxide  of  iroRi  4  linoe,  and  a'i  oxide  wax  rubbed  with    it   becomes  pofti'vely  elec-' 

afiaganefc.  trie. 

-^i.   AacEMTiNE  Felspab.    This  Aone  "  ^ar.  r.  Scaly  'tkLC\  Talcite  ot  Kirwan^ 

K>  diiicovered  by   Mr  Deouiv,    in  the  black  occurs  under  t!ie  form  of  fmall  Ycales,  fcarcelyX 

ri^aatiiiuoflanguedoc.    ]t  is  either  amorphous  cohering:  Luftre3t0  4:  Very  light:  adheres  to* 

cf  ay&allised  in  rbonboidal  tables^  or  fix  or  the  fingers :  when  rubbed  upon  the  ftin,  gives  it 

r;t:-&d(d  pTiiJBis.    Its  texture  is  foliated :  Frag-  a  glofs :  Colour  white,  with  a'  Oiade  of  red  or 

■oa  RdsBgolar :  Laminae  inflexible:  internal  green ;  ibmetimes  leek  green. 

^(4:  Tranfpanuicy  %z-  Colour  white;,  twcr  "  ^r  a.  Common  Talc;  Venetian  TaU;  oft- 

QppoSte  £ues  of  tbe  cryftals  are  fiWer  white;  eo  occurs  in  oblong  modules:  L|^(ire  nearly  me- 

tvootkeri  dead  wbke^  Hiardoefs  of  the  filver  tallic,  4:  Tranfparency  » to  3;  w^en  very  tliiri 

^aii!ut6,  oCthe  reft  9:  Brittle:  Specific  gravity  4:  Hardnefs  4  to  5  :  Colour  white*  with  a  (hade 

45.  When  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  is  directed  of  green  or  red ;  or  apple  green  verging  towardi» 

^oft  edges  of  the  cryftal,  (ftuck  upon  glafs%  it  filver  white:  By  transmitted  light  green. 

c^%  odts  into  a  clear  compaA  glaft;  but  when  **  Far.  3.    Shistose  Talc.    Its  ftrudlure  is 

ti^umeiidireded  againft  tbe  races,  they  pre-  flaty:  Fn&ure  hackly  and  long  fplintery  :  eafily 

^  their  luftre,  and  the  edges  alone  (lowly  melt,  crumbles  when  rubbed  in  the  fradlure :  extcrnai' 

kxxximi  to  tbe  analyfis  of  Dodun  it  is  compo-  luftre,  a  to  3 ;  internal  i,  but  fometimes,  in  cer- 

^^46  filica,  36  alumina,  and  x6  oxide  of  iron,  tain  pckfitions,  3  :  Colour  grey,  with  a  fhAdc  of 

Kloinhis  ftooe  is  expofed  to  the  atmofphere  it  white,  green  or  blue :  becomes  white  and  fcaly 

'  ift  to  decay :  Its  (urface  becomes  irideicent,  when  expofed  to  the  air. 

&Ja  bit  dianges  to  ochre  yellow:  Its  fpectfic  *'  A  fpecimen  of  common  Tate,  analyfed  by' 

pvitf  is  V3  or  a'axa;  and  when  breathed  on,  M.  Chenevix,  contained  48  parts  filica,  37  alum* 

i^givtiout  an  earthy  fmell.  ina,  6  oxide  of  iron,  x-'5  magnefia,  1*5  Umc,  and 

"^S^i.   Mica.    This  ftone  forms  an  effcntial  5  water.. 

r^rtof  oxoy  mountain^  and  has  been  long  known  "  Sp.  8.  BasALTniE.  Bafahie Hornblende  o/WeV"' 

la^tbenamesof^J^rirjifori^r,  and  Muscovy  ner;    JSinote  of   Haoy;    ZfrLLERTits   of  La 

(^utt.    It  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  thin  Metherie.    This  ftone  is  found  commonly  in  ba- 

biki  adhering  to  each  other,  fometimes  of  a  faltic  rocks;*'  (See  Basaltbs;)  *'  hence  its  name 

^  large  fixe.    Specimens  have  been  found  in.  impoied  by  Mr  Kirwan.    It  is  cryftallized,  ei- 

S^  nearly  %\  pud*  fquare.*  It  is  fometimes  ther  in  rhomboidal  prifms,  or  fix  or  eight- fidedf 

cTialiizoi :  Its  pnmitive  form  is  a  rectangular  prifms,  terniinated  by  three-  fided  pyramids.   The. 

F^  wbofe  bales  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  primitive,  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a  rhomboidal 

|::  and  60^ :  Its  integrant  molecule .  has  the  prifm.    Its  texture  is  foliated :  Fradture  uneven :' 

w2e  Conn.    Sometimes  it  occurs  in  redaogulat  Luftre  3 :  Tranfparency,  when  in  very  thin  plates, 

F>^  whole  bafes  alfo  are  redangles,  avd  iome-  i:  Hardnefs  from  9  to  10:  Sp.  gravity  3*333* 

^in  ihort  fix-fided  prifms;   but  it  is  much  Colour  black,  dark  green  or  yellowifli  green: 

v'-ccr  in  plates  or  fcales  of  no  determinate  fi-  Streak  white.    Tranfmits.a  reddifti  yellow  light : 

f-^orfize.  Its  texture  is  foliated:  Its  iiagments  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  into  a  greyifh  co- 

Y':  The  lamella  flexible,  and  fomewhat  elaftic  i  loured  enamel,  with  a  tint  of  yellow.  A  fpecimen, 

l^sin  metallic,  from  3  to  4:  Tranfparency  of  analyfed  bf  Bergman^  Contained  58   filica,  a? 

u  Usiinz  J  or  4,  Ibroetimes  only  a :  Hardnefs  alumina,  9  iron,  4  lime,  and  i  magnefia, 

i:  Very  tough :  Often  abforbs  water  r  Spec,  gra-  "  Sp.  9.   HoaNBLEND.    Ampbihote  of  Haoy.'" 

^  £rom  2*6546  to  a'934a.    Feels  fmooth,  but  This  ftone  enters  into  the  compofition  of  various 

^*pufy:  Powder  feels  greafy.  Colour,  wthen  pu-  mountaiis.     Its  texture  is  very  conipicuoufly 

^  i^  white  or  grey ;  but4t  occurs  alfo  yellow,  foliated :  fra^kure  conchoidal :   Fragments  oftcn- 

|7^»^  rcddilb,  brown,  and  black.    Mica  is  fu-  homboidal ;  Luftre  a:  Opaque:  Hardn^fb  5  to  6  r 

file  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a  white,  grey,  green.  Tough:  Spec. gravity  a*9»a  to  3?4t.:  Colour  black, 

» tUck  enamel;  and  this  laft  is  attraded  by  the  blackifli  green,  olive  green,  or  leek  green :  Streak 

^^•ct   Spanifii  wax  .  rubbed  by  it  becomes  m-  greenifli.    It  neither  becomes  eledric  by  fridtion 

^f/jrdedTic    A  fpecimen  of'^mica,  analyfed  nor  heat.    Before  the  blowrpipe,  it  melts  info  a: 

ty  Vau^eliii,  contained  50  parts  filica,  35  black  glafa.   A  fpecinien  of  black  hornblende  ana- 

^auBs,  J  oxide  of  iron,  1*35  magnefia  and  1*33  lyfed  by  Mr  HER»rANN,  was  compofed  of  37  filica/ 

kcc.  Mjca  has  long  b€»en  employed  as  a  fubfti-  a;  alumina,  25  iron,  5  lime,  3  magnefia. 

^i  for  glalii.'»    (Sec  Mica,  \  II.)    •«  A  great  *«  Sp.  10.  Resplendent  Hornblende.  There 

S32::tU7  of  it ']«  ufed  in  tbi:  Kuitian  marine  for  are  tw«  minerals,  which  Wvknex  confiders  as  va- 

pi^  to  tfae  cabia  windows."  rieties  of  hornblende,  and  Kirwan  as  conftituting* 

'^  ^P*  7*  Talc    This  ftone  hat  »  yery  ftroog-  diftia^fpecies.  Tbcife,  tlU  future  analyfis  decide 
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the  point,  I  fllace  bere  under  the  name  of  refphn-  PinU  Sur  it  Nouv.  GyJf.'-^JU  tMturell  foliate 

4ifnt  bomhftndt  given  them  by  Mr  Kirwan.  Its  crofs  fraAure  unecen*:  Frjiginentt  rbomboid 

"  Far.  X.  iMbradore  hornblende.  Texture  cotvrd,  and  ccMnmonly  fmootb,  and  poH(hed;on  4  6d< 

foliated.    Luftre,  in  fome  pofitions  o ;  in  others  Luftre  of  the  polifhed  hct%  often  3't  Tranfp^ 

metallic,  and  from  3  to  4 :  Opaque :  Hardnefs  8  ency  from  3  to  1 :  Hardnefs  9  td  10  :■  9p.  grxvi 

to  9:  Specific  gravity  from  3*35  to  j'434-   Colour,  a'437  to  2*7 :  gives  a  peeuiiar  odoiir  wfien  ruhb< 

in  molt  poHtions,  greyifh  black ;  m  odsers,  it  re-  It  is  madeeleftric  with  great  difficulty  by  fri£H< 

fle^s  a  ftrong  iron  grey,  fometimes  nsixed  with  FuSble  ^rr^  into  a  tranfparent  gfafSk   Whencr 

copper  red." — This  feema  to  be  the  lt)ecie8  already  titlized,  decrepitates  before  the  blow*ptpe. 
defcribed  under  the  name  of  Labrador  Stone.    See        '<  Far,  i.  Pure  Felspar.    Moonstone. 

LABRA00RyN^3.  dulariai    This  is  the purelt felfpttr hkherto foui 

**  Far.  A.  S KILLER  SPAR.    Tcxturc  foliated :'  It  occurs  in  Ceylon  and  Switzerland;  and  was  fi 

Luftre  metallic,  4 :  Tranfparency^  in  thin  pieces  ittentionedby  MrSAOB.   Luftre  nearly  3 :  Tra 

I :  Hardnefs  8  to  9 :  Spec,  gravity  4*881 :  Colour  parency  a  to  3 :  Hardnefs  xo :  8p.  gravity  %*$$ 

green,  often  with  a'fhade  of  yellow;  alfo  golden  colour  white;  Ibmetimes  with  a  (hade  of  yello 

yellow.  '  In  fome  portions  it  refled^  white  grey  green  or  red.     Its  furfooe  is  focneciffles  irric 

or  yellow.    At  141°  Wedgewood,  hardened  into  fcent. 

a  porcelain    mafs.     A    (pedmen,    analyfed  by        *^  Fat,  1.  Common  Feljpar,    Luftve  of  the  en 

Gmelin,  was  compofed  df  43*7  filica»  17*0  alu-  fradlure  o;  of  the  fra^ure  in  the  diredioa  oft 

mina,  13*7  iron,%x-i  maenefia.    It  has  been  round  laminae,  from  3  to  i :  Transparency  9  to  z  :  C 

in  the  Hartz,  ftuck  in  a  terpentine  rock.  lomr  moft  commonly  flefli  red;  but  often  blai 

*'  Sf.  IX.     OBSiniAN.    Iceland  '^Me,     This  grey,  yeHowifh  white,  milk  white,  browntOi  y 

ftone  is  found  either  in  detached  maiies,  or  form-  low ;  and  fometimes  bine,  olive  greeny  and  ci 

ing  a  part  of  the  rocks  which  compofe  many  black. 

mountains."    (See  Iceland,  §  7.1.)    It  is  ufu-       "  Kir.  3. -Labradore  Felspar.   This  van: 

ally  invcfted  with  a  grey  or  opaque  cruft.    Its  was  dilcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Labradore  by  ] 

fra^ure  is  conchoidal.  Its  internal  luitre  3.  Tranf.  Wolfe.;  and  fince  that  time  it  has  been  found 

parency  x :  Hardnefs  10:  Sp.  gravity  1*348.  Colour  Europe."  (See  Labrador*  §  3.)  «  Luftre  1  to 

black  or  greyllh  black :  when  m  very  thin  pieces,  Tranfparency  f  ^o  3 :  Sp.  gravity  from  1*67 

green.    It  melts  into  an  opaque  grey  mafs.    Ac-  a'6925  :  Colour  grey.    In  certain  pe6tionflt  fpc 

cording  to  Bergman,  it  is  compofed  of  69  filica,  of  it  reflect  a  blue,  purple,  red>  or  green  colour 
ai  alumina,  and  9  iron.  *'  Far,  4*  Continuout  Felfinr,   TMs  variety  m< 

*'  Sp.  12.    Petri'lite.    Cubic  Ftlfpar,    Thts  probably  belongs  to  a  different  fpeclea ;  but  as 

(tone  is  found  in  the  mafs  of  mountains.    It  is  has  not  been  analyfed,  I  did  not  think  myfelf 

amorphous:  Texture  foliated :  FraAure fpllntery :  liberty  to  alter  its  place.     It -is  found  in  laij 

Fragments  cubic,  or  inclining  to  that  form ;  their  maflfes:  Texture  earthy;  FraAure  uneven;  foo 

faces  unpoliihed :  Luftre  1 :  Tranfparency  partly  times  fpllntery.  Lufhe  o :  Tranfparency  x :  Uxi 

1,  partly  i :  Hardnefs  9 :  Sp.  gravity,  3*081 :  Co-  nefs  xo :  Sp.  gravity  1*609 :  Colour  xeddifh  gr^ 

Tour  rcddifli  brown.  Does  not  mdt  at  x6o^  Wedge,  reddifh  yellowi  flefh  red. 
wood.  "A  fpecimen  of  green  felfpar  from  Sibel 

•*  Sp.  13.    Felsitb.    CompaS  Telfpar.    This  analyfed  by  VAi^^JtyBLiN  contained  W^i  ^ 

itonealfo  forms  a  part  of  many  mountains,  and  x7*oi  alumina,  x6  potafs,  3  lime,  and  xoiide 

is  amorphous:  Texture fomewhat  foliated:  Frac*  iron.  1 

ture  uneven,  approaching  to  fplintery:  Luftre       ^Sp,%,  Lbmdolite.  Lilalke,  TbisfloDe 

x  :  Tranfparf  ncy  fcarce  x :  Hardnefs  9 :  Colour  ftrft  obferved  by  Abbe  Poda,  and  £rft  defc/ 

azure  blue;  fometimes  brown  and  green :  f^reak  by  De  Borm.    Hitherto,  it  has  only  been  fd 

white:  Before  the  blow-pipe  whitens  atKl  becomes  in  Moravia  and  Sudermania.    It  is  mixed 

rifty ;  but  is  infbfible/.'r^.  granite  in  large  amorphous  mafles.'^    (See 

**  Genus  VIIL  SlfAw.  nitk.)    <<  It  is  compofed  of  thin  plates,  eafilj 

^^  Sf.  X  Pi M elite.    The  mineral  dtflinguiihed  parated  like  thofe  of  mica.     Luflre  pearlyj 

by  this  name  is  an  earthy  fubftance,  of  an  apple  TVanfpareticy  between  x  and  1 :  Hardnefs  4  tf 

green  colour,  which  accdmpanies  the  chryfoprafe  not  eafily  pulverifed:  Sp-mvity  from  I'iSiL 

of  Tkofemutz.     KlaprOth  has  analyOed  it,  and  X^s^.    Colour  of  the  mafs  violet  blue;  xm 

found  it  compofed  ot  the  following  mgrcdicnts :  thin  plates,  fihrery  white;  Powder  white  w)| 

35  parts  niica,  X5'6i  oxide  of  nickel,  5  alumina,  tint  of  red.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  froth*, 

4*58  oxide  of  iron,  x'35  magnefia^  and  37*91  wa-  melts  eafily  into  a  white  femitranfparent  enai 

ter.  full  of  bubbles:  Diflblves  in  bbnui  with  effe 

*'  Genus  IX.   Sav«  cence,  and  communicates  no  colour  to  it : 

*<  3p,  X.  Felspar.    This  ftone  fbrms  the  prin-  vefces  ilightly  with  foda,  and  melti  into  a 

cipal  part  of  many  of  the  higheil  mountains.    It  fpotted  with  red;   With  microcoffaiic  fialt,  it  < 

is  commonly  crirflatlized.    Its  primitive  form,  ac-  a  peari-qoloured  globule.     This  'ffbtie  was!!] 

cording  to  De  Line,  is  a  rectangular  pnfm,  whofe  called  Ulalite  from  its  colour,  that  of  the 

bafes  are  rhombs^  with  angles  of  t$^  and  1x5^.  Klaproth,  who  difcovered  its  component 

Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  pirifm  are  wanting,  and  named  it  Lepfdolite,    It  is  Compofed  of  s^ 

fnces  In  their  place ;  ^nd  fometimes  this  is  the  cafe  30  .nlumina,  x8 -potafs,  5  fluat  of  limey  3  oxic 

alfo  with  the  acute  angles  of  the  rhomb..  For  a  manganefe,  xoxide  of  iron, 
defcript'onaad  figure  of  theib  and  other  varieties^       "  Sp^  3.    Lsucite.    VesuVxan  of  K\x 

fee  De  I  Jk<:riJlalL  il.  4^^-  ^^m, Bar,  1784 :  ^d  Whltt  Sfrnet  of  Fefinhu.    This  iLonc  is  uAi 
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toBsd  ■  volcanic  porodudioast  and  is  very  abun-  ^ald  and  beryl  correfponded  eacadlyia  their  finic- 

(Uai  Bear  VefuWus.    It  is  always  cryilaliized.  ture  and. properties ;  and  Vavquevin  found  that 

Depnavtive  fonn  ci  its  cryftals  is  either  a  cube  they  wer6  coropofed  of  the  Cune  ingredients : 

ffsr&omboidal  dodecahedron,  and  its  integrant  .henceforthy  therefoit»  they  muft  be  conTidered  as 

aoiecsks  are  tetrahedrons  ;**but  the  varieties  hi-  varieties  of  the  fame  (pecies. 

tsBto  ob&rved  are  sdl  polyhedrons.    The  molt  "  The  Yariety  formerly  called  emerM  varies  in 

OBOOO  has  a  fpheroidal  figure,  and  Is  bounded  colour  from  the^  pale  to  the  per£ed  green.    It 

\  ^  eqoal  and  fimilar  trapezoids :  fometimes  comes  chiefly  from  Peru ;  fome  fpecimens  hav« 

tekes  are  is,  i8»  36,  54,  and  triangular,  pen-  been  brought  from  Egypt*   Dolomieu  found  it  iit 

tfu;  &c"  (See  Rauy^  Jour,  de  Mm.  N"^  xxvii.  the  granite  of  Elba.  When  heated  to  lao^  Wedg.^ 

j^.;  ^  The  cryftab  vary  from  the  fize  of  a  pin-  it  becomes  ^/mt,  but  recovers  iu  colour  when  cold. 

fani  to  that  of  an  inch.    The  texture  is  foliated :  A,  fpecimen  analyfed  by  Vauquelin  was  compofcd 

fs^'jre  fooewbat  <:oochoidal :  Luftre  3  ;  when  of  64*6  filica,  14  alumina,  15  glucina,  3*5  oxide 

c  a  date  of  decompofition  ^i  Traufparency  3  to  of  chromium,  a'56  lime,  and  a  moifture  or  other 

;;  vbra  decompo&ng  o :  Uardoeis  t  to  10 ;  when  volatile  ingredient."    See  Emxr  a  i.o« 

croM&pofing  3  to  6:  Sp.  gravity  ^'4648 :  Colour  «  The  berj^l  is  of  a  greyifii  gceen  colour,  and 

Ra:e,  or  greyifii  white;  hence  the  name,  from  fometimes  blue,  yellow,  and  even  white;  fomt- 

ut:;,  wiau.    Its  powdo*  caufes  fyrup  of  violets  times  different  oolotf rs  appear  in  the  fame  ilone.** 

to  aiTume  a  green  colour.    It  is  coropofed,  as  (See  BaavL,  i  a.)    '^  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  d^- 

Kdjrolh  has  fhown,  of  54  filica,  93  alumina,  .ferent  parts  of  iadia,  Brazil,  aod  eipecially  Siberia 

t;  pot]6.  and  Tartary,  where  its  cryitak  are  (ometimes  a 

'*It  was  by  analyfing  this  ftone,.  that  Kla«  .£oot  )ong.    A  fpecimen  analyfed  by  Vaoquelia 

rijTH  difcovered  the  prefence  of  pt>TASS  ix^  tb^  [^oqtained  69  fiUca,  13  alumina,  aod  16  glucina. 

ckral  kingdom  %  which  is  not  the  Jeaft  inaport-  It  was  by  analyfing  this  itone  that  Yaucjuelin  diA 

a  of  the  numerous  difcoveries  of  that  accura&e  covered  the  earth  which  he  called  G/i^iAo-"    Soe 

ifti  illaflzious  chesiiiL    Leucite  is  found  fome-  Glucika.  . 

(act  in  rocka  which  have  never  been  expofed  to  '*  Sp.  a.  Euclase.  This  ftone,  which  has  lately 

lOaoic  fire;  and  Mr  D01.OMIEU  has  renderi^  ,b^cn  brought  from  Peru  by  Dombet,  was  at  firft 

k  probable,  from  the  fubftaoces  in  which  it  is  qoafouoded  with  the  emerald,  on  account  of  its 

Mad,  that  the  leucite  of  volcanoes  has  not  been  green  colour.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftaU 

fanni  by  volcanic  fire,  but  that  it  exifted  previ-  is  a  re^ngular  prifm,  whoie  bafes  arc  fquares. 

BB^j  m  the  rocks  upon  which  the  volomoes  have  It  is  very  •  brittle ;   fnfficiently  hard  to  fcrat^ 

a&d,  and  that  it  was  thrown  out  unaltered  in  quartz;  Tranfparency  confiderable:  Caufes dou- 

£<Bents  of  theie  rocks.  ble  refradion :  Sp.  gravity  3*0695  •  Fufibie  by  tbe 

*'^4<  WbiU  Cmloritb.    This  is  a  mineral  blow-pipe  into  a  white  enamel.    A  fnw^U  ,fpeci- 

QBpo^  of  brilliant  fcales  of  a  filvcry  white  co-  .men,  analyfed  by  Vau9uelin,  yielded  36  filica, 

ioir,  very  fo&,  and,  when  rubbed  upon  otheV  ba>  aj  aluinina,  15  glucina,  and  5  oxide  of  iron.  Tbe 

^  leaving  a  powder  reiembling  the  fcales  of  lofs,  ai,  was  probably  owing  to  tbe  prefence  of 

£&.  Smell  argillaceous :  Water  in  which  it  ,is  an  alkali. 

^itated  becomes  alkaline.    Before  the  blow-pipe,.  **  G^ViMi  XI.    Sab. 

Kriti  mto  a  greenifli  white  enameL    When  cal-  ''  Sp.  i.  Staurolite.    AndrtoiUe  of  La  M»- 

eaed,  lofes  0*06  of  its  weight,  and  becomes,  red-  therie  and  ttauy.    Hjacintbe  hlancbc  crucifirmt^ 

^.  it  is  compofed  of  5^6  iiJica,  18  alumina,  S  var.  9.  of  Roioae  de  Lifle.    This  ftone  has  been 

jcuif,  3  lime,  4  oxides  of  iron  and  oaoganefe,  found  at  Andreafborg  in  the  Hartz.   It  is  cryftal- 

^6  water.  li«ed;  and  the  form  of  its  cryftals  has  induced 

^  Can  us  X.    Sag.  '  injner^logiCta  to  giv^  it  the  name  of  Gt^-^mv.  Its 

^1^1.  Emerald.    This  ftone  has  hitherto  cryfta}s  are  two*  four-fided  Battened  prifmi,  ter- 

We!i  Qoly  fsund  cryftalfized.  Tbe  primitive  form  minated.by  four-Tided  pyramids,  interfering  each 

flfhicnrftalsisaregular  fix-fided  prifm;  and  the  other  at  tight  angles  f  the  plane  of  interfedioa 

f^  of  its  integrant  molecules  is  a  triangular  palling  longitudinally  through  the  prifms.    Ita 

ffilB^  whofe  fides  are  fquares,  and  bafes  equiU-  texture  is  foUated :  Luftre  waxy,  %  \  Tranfparency 

tfnl  triaoglcik    The  moft  common  variety  of  its  from  x  to  3  (  Hardnefs  9  :  Brittle  :  Specific  gra- 
<37uli  is  the  regular  fix4ided  pri(m,  fometimes '  vity  4*355  t9  a*36i ;  Cok>ur  milk  white.    When 

^'i  lie  edges  ot  the  prifm,  or  of  the  bafes,  oi^  heated  ftrongly,  it  lofes  o'jj  oro'i6  parts  of  ita 

1^  loUd  angles,  or  both  wanting,  and  fmall  faces  weight,  and  ^lis into  powder.    \i  efterv^^fces  with 

«£thdr  pboe.    The  fides  of  the  piifm  are  gene-  borax  and  microcofmic  ialt,  and  is  reduced  to  a 

oDy  channeled.  Its  drxture  is  foliated :  FraSure  greenifli  opaque  mafQ.    With  foda  it  melts  into  a 

nadoidal:  Luftre  ufually  from  3  to  4 ;  Tranfpa-  frothy  white  enamvl.  When  its  powder  is  thrown 

Tocj  s  to  4:  Caufea  a  double  refradtion*    Hard-  on  a  hot  coal,  it  emits  a  gr'eenifti  ydlow  light. 

^u;  Sp.  gravity  a"6j  |o  2*775  •  Colour  green :  **  A  fpecimen,  analyfed  by  Weft  rum,  was  com- 

Bttoisocle&ic  by  fridioo,  but  not  by  beaL    Its  pofed  of  44  filica,  ao  alumina,  so  ba^ytesi  16  wa- 

P'^vderdoes  not  phofphordlce  when  thrown  on  a  ter.    Klaproth  found  the  fame  ingredients,  and 

^iroo.  At  i5o<*  Wedg.it  melu  into  an  opaque  nearly  in  the  fame  proportions.    A  variety  of 

(oioored  ma&.    According  to  Dolomieu,  it  is  ftaurolite  has  been  found  only  once,  which  has 

^"^fvli  by  the  blow-pipe.  the  following  properties t  Its  luftre  is  pearly,  a: 

"  This  mineral  was  formerly  fubdivided  into  Specific  gravity  a*36i :   Colour  brownini  grey. 

tTo  diftind  Ibecies,  the  enurM^  and  beryls  or  With  foda  itmeks  into  a  purplifh. ai  <i  yd  r>wi<h 

•iKSinsriM.  Hauy  demonftruted,  that  the  erne*  frothy  enameL     It  is  compoied*  according  to 

F  %  Wcftrura^ 
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Weftmn*  of  47*5  ^>ca»  i*  alum,  ^o  barytes*  iC  tnoft  common  Tariety  is  a  long  fonr-flded  prifn 

,water,  aod  4*5  oxidea  of  iron  and  manganefe.  terminated  by  low  f()ar-nd£d  pyramids.    Its  tes 

*'  Gekus  XII.    i.  AsL.  ture  is  ftriated  or  fibrous:  Luftrc  filky,  from 

•*  S^.  1.  CftYsoBE^YL.    Oriental  ChryfoUte  of  to  1 :  Tranfparenty  from  4  to  4 ;  fometimes  i 

icwellen.     CjmophoMt  of  Hiaj,   Chryfopal  of  De  hardnefs  6  to  8;   fometimes  only  4.     Abfcrt 

iaMctherie.    Hitherto  this  ftone  has  been  found  water.    Specific  gravity  a'07  to  2*03.     Coloi 

oily  in  BrazH,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon*  and  near  white,  often  with  a  (hade  of  red  or  yellow ;  foir.i 

Tiortfchiok  in 'Siberia.    Wernek  firft  made  it  a  times  brick  red,  green,  blue.    When  heateii 

diflind  fpeeies,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  becomes  eledtrict  like  the  tourmaline;     Befoi 

It  is  ufoally  found  in  round  mafles  about  the  €ze  the  blow-pipe,  it  friths f  emits  a  phofphorefcei 

of  a  pea,  but  is  fometimes  alfo  cryftaHtzed.    The  light,  and  melts  into  a  white  femitranlparent  en: 

primithrc  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a  four-fided  r«c-  -mel,  too  foft  to  cut  glafs,  and  foluble  in  acid 

taogular  prifioBv  whofi*  height  is  to  its  breadth  as  in  acids  it  diflbWes  flowly  and  partially,  withoi 

V  3  to  >f  ^"^  to  Its  tbicknefs  as  ^  3  to  i.    The  eflferrefcence ;  and  at  laft,  unlets  the  ^quantity  < 

only  variety  hitherto  obferved  is  an  eight- fided  liquid  be  too  great,  it  is  converted  into  a  jelh 

pri^,  terminated  by  fix-fided  fnmmits*    Two  of  A  fpecimen,  analyfed  by  Vauquelin,  containe 

the  faces  of  the  prifm  are  hexagons,  a  are  reAan-  53  parts  filica,  17  alumina,  9*46  litne,  and  to  w; 

gles,  and  4  trapeziums.    Sometimes  two  of  the  ter.   The  oame  xeofitt  is  given  it  from  ^ta,  toft. 

edges  of  the  prifm  are  wanting,  and  fmali  faces  in  ment^  and  xiSof,  ajione. 

their  place.    Its  textnre  is  foliated:  Laminz  pa-  *'  Sp.  6.  Stilbite.  This  ftone  was  firft  forme 

xallel  to  the  €ices  of  the  prifm:  Luftre  3  to  4:  into  a  diftinft  fpccjes  by. Mr  Hauy.    Formerl 

Tranfparency  3  to  4 :  Caufes  finglc  refraftion :  it  was  confidered  as  a  variety  of  zeolite.     Tt 

Hardnefs  is:  Specific  gravity  from  3-698  to  3' 7961:  primitive  form  of   its  cryttals  is  a  redanguh 

Colour  yellowiih  geeen ;  furface  fparkling.    It  is  prifm,  whofe  bafes  are  refiangles.    It  crvflailfzi 

-inftifible  by  the  blow-pipe  per  /-,  and  with  foda.  fometimes  in  dodrchadrons,  conBfting  of  a  fou: 

A  ffsedm'en,  analyfed  by  Klaproth,  wascompofed  fided  prifm  with  hexagonal  faces,  terflrinated  b 

of  71*5  alumina,  18  filica,  6  lime,  1*5  oxide  ctf  iron,  four-fided  fummits,  whofe  faces  are  oblique  p< 

"  Gf  M.  XII.  ii.  Sal.  .  JSp.  a.  Hyalite.   This  raUelograms;  fometimes  in  fix-fided  prijins,  tw 

Aone  4s  found  frequently  in  trap.'  it  occurs  in  of  whofe  folid  angles  are  wanting,  and -a  fntiall  trial 

grains,  filaments,  and  rhomboidal  mafles:  Texture  gular  face  in  their  place.    Its  texture  is  foliates 

foliated;  fra^ure  uneven,  inclining  to  conchoidal :  The  laminae  are  eafily  feparated  from  each  othe: 

Xuftre  glafly  » to  3  :  Tranfparency  a  to  3 :  Some-  and  arc  fomewhat  flexible  j  luftre  ptearly,  %  or  5 

times,  though  feldom,  it  is  opaque :  Hardnefs  9 :  hardnefs  inferior  to  that  of  zedlite,  which  fcratcb^ 

•Specific  gravity  a'l I :  Colour  pure  white:  Ihfu-  fttibite;  brittle^  fpecific  gravity,  a'500^     Coloii 

fible  at  150**  Wedg.  but  yields  to  foda.    Accord-  pearl  white ;  powder  bright  white,  fometimc 

ing  to  Mr  Liwx,  it  is  compofed  of  ^7  fllica,  iB  with  a  ihade  of  red.    This  powder,  when  n 

alumina,  15  lime,  and  a  very  •little  iron.     The  pofed  to  the  air,  cakes,  and  adheres  as  if  it  haj 

jtame  hjeJiie  was  impofed  by  Werner,  from  abforbed  water.    It  caufes  fyrup  of  violets  to  s| 

mxic,  glafs,  and  ai9«c,  a  ftone,  fume  a  green  colour.     When  ftilbite  is  heatel 

^  Sp.  3.  £delite.    This  ftone  has  hitherto  in  a  procelaine  crucible,  it  fwells  up  and  aflunx 

4>een  fbuod  only  in  Sweden,  at  Mofleberg  and  JE-  the  colour  and  femitranfparency  of  baked  pot 

4ielfors.    ^rom  4his  4aft  place  Mr  Kirwan  named  celain.  By  this  procefs  it  lofes  o'i85  of  its  wcighi 

It  ideate.    It  was  firft  mentioned  by  Bergman.  Before  the  blow.pipe  it  froths  like  borax,  ani 

-Its  form  is  tuberofe  and  knotty ;  texture  ftrifited ;  then  melts  into  an  opaque  white  enamel :  Henc 

ibmetimes  refembles  (}Uartz.    Luftre  from  o  to  1.  the  name  given  it  by  Hauy,^*/^'/*-!  from  «1ixC»,  i 

•Specific  gravity  a'515  after  it  has  abforbed  water.  Jhine.   According  to  Vauquelin,  it  is  compofed  < 

Colour  light  grey,  often  tinged  rt^ ;  alfo  yellow-  52  fiHca,  17-5  alumina,  9  lime,  x8'5  water. 

■ifh  brown,  yellowifti  green,  and  green.    Before  "  5^.  7.  Chabasib.    This  mineral,  which  vd 

the  blow-pipe  it  intumefces  and  forms  a  frothy  firft  Separated  from  the  fucceeding  fpeeies,  b 

xnafs.    Acids  convert  it  into  a  jelly.    A  fpecimen  Bofc  D' Antic  and  Hauy,  is  found  at  Oberftein  f 

from  Molfcberg,  analyfed  by  Bergman,  cdntain-  Germany.    It  has  a  white  colour,  aod  laminjtct 

ed  69  filica,  30  alumina,  8  lime,  and  3  water,  texture.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  15 

A  fpecimen  from  ^delfors  yielded  him  62  filica,  rhomboid  (lightly  obtufe.  Specific  gravity  a*ix7^ 

%%  alumina,  t6  lime,  and  4  water.  Scarcely  fcratches  glafs. 

**  Sp*  4.  ScAPOLiTE.    This  mineral  has  been  **  Sp.  8.  Analcimb.  This  ftone,  which  wasdil 

found  at  Arcndal  in  Norway.    It  is  of  a  pearl  covered  by  M.  Dolomieu,  is  found  cryftallizei 

white  colour,  aod  is  cryftallized  in  long  reAau-  in  the  cavities  of  lava.    It  was  made  a  diftin^ 

gular  prifms.    Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3*680,  and  it  fpeeies  by  M.  Hauy.   Mineralogifts  formerly  cot 

is  hard  enough  to  fcratch  glafs.    According  to  founded  it  with  zeolite.    The  primitive  form  c 

Abelgaaro,  it  is  compofed  of  38  parts  filica,  its  cryftals  is  a  cube.    It  is  fometimes  found  cryl 

30  alumina,    14  lim^e,   1  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  tallized  in  cubes,  whofe  folid  angles  are  wanting 

water.  and  3  fmall  triangular  faces  in  place  of  eadi 

**  Oexus  XH.  iii.  Sawl.    Sp.  $.    Zeolite,  fometimes  in  polyhedrons  witbra4  faces.    It  I 

This  ftone  was  firft  dcfcribed  by  Cronstbdt  in  ufuaily    fomewhat    tranfparent.      Hardnefs  8' 

the  Stockholm  Tranfaaions  for  1756.    It  is  found  fcratches  glafs  fliglitly.    Specific  gravity  abott  i 

fometimes  amorphous,    and  fometimes  cryftal-  When  nibbed,  it  acquires  a  fmall  degree  of  ckc| 

4izcd.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a  tricity,  and  with  difliculty :  Hence  the  name  gifts 

i^:dt^nf u!ar  prifin,  whofe  bafes  are  fquares*    The  k  by  Hjjuy,  from  «»«Ay.rf,  wra*.  Before  the  Wo« 

•  pip 
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^ it Dciti without  frothing  into  a  white  femi-  luftre  a;  traofparency  t  to  i ;  hardnefs  ti  to 

tsfonfat  fWs.  la;  fpecific  gravity  s'Zg.     Colour  brownilh  or 

** GzKvs XII.  iv.Sl A. 51^.9.  LA2U LITE.  This  blackifh  red.     Foundiin  Sweden,  Switzerland, 

tx^  wftich  is  foand  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

pets  of  Afia,  has  been  long  known  to  mioera*  '*  A  fpecimen  of  oriental  garnet,  analyfed  by 

k^ils  by  the  name  of  Lapis  Lazuli"    (See  La-  Klaproth,  contained  35*75  fiiica,  %T'\$  alumina, 

liu.)  "  TbfStfnn  baa  been  contra^ed  into  £a-  36  oxide  of  iron,  and  0*25  oxide  of  manganefe.  A 

tasL'  by  M.  Haay ;  an  alteration  which  was  cer-  fpecimen  of  red  garnet,  analyfed  by  Vauqiielin, 

xi^  proper.    Lazulite  is  always  amorphous,  contained  51  lilica,  ao  alumina,  17  oxide  of  iron^ 

fe  more  Is  earthy ;   fracture  uneven ;   luftre  7*7  lime. 

7-3^,  or  Marly  fo;  hardnefs  8  to  9;  ijp.  gra*  **  Sp*  1.  Pyrop.    yh\%  mineral,  which  is  found 

TtT  t'76  to  2*945 ;  colour  bine,  often  ^KHted  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  has  bc^n  lately  feparatcd 

t^jte  ffon  fpecks  of  quarts,  and  yellow  from  from  the  garnet  by  Werner,  and  made  a  diftindt 

pirtides  of  pyrites.    It  retains  ito  colour  at  100^  fpecies.    It  is  never  found  cryftaUized,  but  only 

WfdiT.  in  a  higher  beat  it  intumefoe8>  and  melts  in  round  or  angular  fragments,  uluallyfmall.  Co- 

^oiyelk>wilh  black  mafs.  With-acids  it  effervef-  lour  deep  red,  (hence  the  name  ''jf»^)t  which 

c.'fitiule;  aodtif  previoufly  calcined,  forms  with  pailes  to  orange  when  expofed  to  the  fun.    Very 

tVaajeliy.   MAacRAFF  pablifiied  an  analyfis  ftard.    Specific  gravity  unknown.    Fra^ure  con- 

c:  jszalite  in  the  Berlin  Mem,  for  1758.    It  has  choidal  and  very  brilliant. 

brfQ  fiiice  oenfirmed  By  Klaproth,  who  found  **  Sp,  3.    Melanite.    This  mineral  was  for- 

a  fpecimen  of  it  to  contain  46  filica,  14*5  alumina,  merly  confounded  with  the  garnet.    It  is  found 

tlarbooat  of  lime,  6*5  fulpbat  of  lime,  3  oxide  at  Frafcati  in  Italy,  ftuck  in  lava.   It  is  of  a  black 

f^nroo,  and  %  waterl    From  MoavBAtj's  expert-  colour,  and  cryftallized  like  the  garnet  in  a  dode- 

semi  it  appears,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  ki-  cahedron,  having  its  edges  truncated.     It  was 

nlite  is  fuiphnret  of  iron.    The  name  is  from  analyfed  by  Vauquelin,  and  yielded  43  filica,  16 

trt  Arabian  word  «z4i/,* blue.  alumina,  ao  lime,  16  oxide  of  iron,  and  4  moif- 

«  Genus  XIII.  Salg.  ture. 

"  Sp,i,  Garivbt.    This  done  is  found  abun-  ^  Sp.  4.  Thummerstonc.  TanoUte  of  La  Me- 

tSimly  in  many  tpaountains.''    (See  Garnet  and  tfaerie:  /Ixinite  of  Hauy.    This  (lone  was  firft  de- 

GuTATE.)    ••  It  is  nfually  cryftallized.     The  (bribed  by  Schrbber,  who' found  it  near  Balme 

p^itire  form  of  hs  cryftala  is  a  dodecahedron,  d*Anris,  in  Dauphine,  and-  named  it  Shorl  violc, 

v^iide  fides  are  rhombs,  with  angles  of  78°  31'  It  was  afterwards  foimd  near  Thum  in  Saxony; 

44",  and  ijo**  18*  16".    The  inclination  of  the  whence  Werner  called  it  Thmnmerftone,     It  is 

tgxka  to  each  other  is  iao°.  This  dodecahedron  fometimes  amorphous ;  but  more  commonly  cryf- 

Buy  be  conGdered  as  a  four-fided  prifm,  termi-  tallized.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a 

ssfid  hy  four-fided  pyramids.   It  is  divtfible  into  re^angular  prifm,  whofe  bafes  are  parallelograms, 

4 ptifllelopipeds,  whofe  fides  are  rhombs;  and  with  angles  of  xpi^  3a'  and  78**  38'.    The  raoft 

«cfa  of  thefe  may  be  divided  into  4  tetrahedrons,  ufual  variety  is  a^ilat  rhomboidal  paral/elopiped, 

vHofe  5des  are  ifofceles  triangles,  equal  and  fi-  with  two  of  its  oppofite  edges  wanting,  and  a 

oiiv  to  either  of  the  halves  into  which  therhom-  fmall  face  inftead  of  each.    The  faces  of  the  pa- 

^•iil  bees  of  the  dodecahedron  are  divided  by  rallelopiped  are  generally  ftreaked  longitudinally. 

(JiTT  fliorter diagonal.  The  integrant  molecules  are  The  texture  of  thummerftone  is  foliated ;  its  frac* 

Wtar  tetrafaedrocM.   Sometimea-the  edges  of  the  ture 'conchoidal ;   luftre  2;   tranfparency,  when 

cokahedron  are  wanting,  and  fmall  faces  in  their  cryftallized,  3  to  4 ;  wh^n  amorphous,  %  to  i. 

i^s^\  and  fometimes  garnet  is  cryftallized  in  Caufes  fimple  refradlion;  hardnefs  10  to  9;  fpe- 

polybedront,  having  24  trapezoidal  feces;*   (See  cific  gravity  3*2956.  Colour  clove  brown ;  fome- 

^'^^edeLineii.3«2,aiidHauy^/i«.i/irCAim.zvii.)  tknes  inclining  to  red,  green,  grey,  violet,  or 

Tk  texture  of  garnet,  as  Bergman  firft  Ihowed,  black.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  froths  like  zeolite, 

-^  •oTiated;  its  fradure  commonly  conchoidal ;  and  melts  into  a  hard  black  enamel.   With  borax 

■<itenial  luftre  from  4  to  a ;  tranfparency  a  to  4 ;  it  exhibits  the  fame  phenomena,  or  even  when 

It/ortines  only  i  or  o ;  caufes  fingle  reflation ;  iimply  heated  at  the  end  of  a  pincer.  A  fpecimen, 

k«^wfi  irom  10  to  14.    Specific  gravity  3*75  analyfed  by  Klaproth,  contained  52*7  filica,  25*6 

^]ol%.  Colour  ofaally  red ;  -often  attra^ed  by  alumina,  9*4  lime,  and  96  oxidc-of  jron.    A  fpe- 

i»«  magnet ;  fufibfe  A^r/r  by  the  blow«pipe.  cimen,  analyfed  by  Vauquelin,  contained  44  filica, 

**  y<if,  I.  OrientalUarMeit  fuppofed  to  be  the  Car-^  x  8  alumina,  19  lime,  14  oxide  of  iron,  and  4  oxide 

^^(«)^r«(]  of  Theophraftus*  Internal  luftre  3  to  of  manganefe. 

4;  trinfparency  4;  hardnefe  13  to  14;  fpecific  "  5>.  5.  Pre H mite.    Though  this  ftone  had 

rivitjT  4  to  4*ig8.   Colour  deep  red,  inclining  to  been  mentioned  by  Sage,  Rome  de  Liflei  and 

'^'^»  other  mineralogifts,  Werner  was  the  firft  who  pro- 

**}ar,i,  GMnfflon  OArn^f.  Pradure  uneven,  in-  perly  diftinguiihed  it  from  other  minerals,  and 

ajoingtothe  conchoidaU    Internal  luftre  2  to  3 ;  made  it  a  diftin(ft  fpecies.    The* fpecimen  which 

traolpirency3  too;  hardnefs  10  to  11,  fome-  he  examined^was^  brought  fronT  the  Cape  of  Good 

^"Wioaly  9;  <pcc.  gravity  3*75  to  4-    Colour  Hope  by  CoUPrehn;  hence  the  name.    It  was 

•^  red  inclining  to  violet ;  fometimes  verging  found  near  Dunbarton  by  MrGROTCHE ;  and  has 

•owirdi  Wack  or  olive;  (bpietimes  leek  green,  fi  nee  been  obferved  in  other  parts  of, Scot  land.  It 

prown,  yellow.  is  both  amorphous  and  cryftallized.   The  cryflals 

*'  y^r»  3.  Amorpbcus  Garnet,    Sim^iuv^  .l<t  y ;  are  in  group?,  and  confufed :  they  feem  to  be  four- 
fided 
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Tided  prlfmt  with  dihedral  fummits.    SoiDetimes  fure  as  to  the  iogredi^iSi  but  difl^r  widely  fro^ 

they  are  irregular  fiz-fided  plates^  and  fometimea  him  and  one  another  as  to  the  proportions:  Str^ 

Hat  ^homboidal  paralleloplpeds.     Its  texture  is  viuf  ftates  it|  5*5  alvninai  30*5  inagnefiaf  51*5  (i 

foliated :  Fradure  uneven:  Internal  luftre  pearly^  ca^  5  iront  4  lime:  Herman  has  iti  30  aluminj 

fcarcdy  % :  Tranfparency  3  to  2 :  Hardneis  9  to  39  magnefia*  23  filica,  a  iron,  and  3  lime. 

10:  Brittle:  Spec,  gravity  2*^969.    Colour  apple  ^  Gbn.  XIV.    it.  MsA.    Sp,%»  Scrpsntin 

greeiiy  or  greenlHi  grey.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  This  ftone  is  found  in  amorphous'  mafTei.    ij 

froths  more  viole()tly  than  zeolite»  and  melts  into  fradure  ift  fpUntery  1  Luftre  o :  Opaque :  Har^ 

a  brown  enamel.    A  fpecimen,  analyfed  by  Kla«  nefs  6  to  7  :  Sp.  gravity  ^'2645  to  2*709  :  Fe<| 

proth»  was  compofed  of  43*83  filica,  30*33  alumi-  foft«  almoft  greafy :  Generally  emits  an  eart^ 

na.   1 8*33  lime,  5*66  oxide  of  ironi  and  1*16  air  ihaell.when  breathed  upon.    Its  colours  are  v 

and  water.   Mr  Halfenfrats  found  in  another  fpe*  rious  Ihades  of  greeof  yeUowt  red*  gi^y*  brow 

ctmeo,  50  filicai   ao'4  alumina,   23*3  limei  4*9  blue :  conunonly  one  or  two  colours  form  t 

iron,  0*9  water*  0*5  magoefia.  ground,  and  one  or  more  appear  in  fpots  or  veii 

**  Sp,  6.  Thallite.  Grten  Siforl  of  DsLuphlnkt  (SeeSERPENTiMB).  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  harl 

of  De  Lifle.    D^jphin'Ue  of  SauflTure.    This  ftone  ens  and  does  not  melt,    A  fpecimeo,  analyfed  i 

is  found  in  the  (imires  of  mountains}  and  hither-  M.  CHfivKNiZy  cootalned  34'^  magnefia,  28  fi| 

to"  (1802)  **  only  in  Dauphin^,  and  on  Chamou*-  ca*  23  akiminaf  4*5  oxide,  of  iroOi  o;^  limei  iq 

ni  in  the  Alps.    It  is  fometimes  amorphous,  and  water. 

foffietimes  cryftallized.    The  primitive  form  of  .''GbhusXV*    Mbai* 

its  cryftah  is  a  rcdangubr  prifm,  whofe  baies  **  Sp*  x.  Potstdme.     This  ftone  is  found 

are  rhombs  with  angles  of  1x4°  37%  and  (5^  23'.  nefts  and  beds*  and  is  always  amorphous. 

The  moft  ufuaL  variety  is  an  elongated  four-fided  ftrudure  is  often  flaty :  Texture  undokliogly 

prifm,  (ofti^o  flattened),  terminated  by  four-fided  Hated  s  Luftre  from  x  to  3  rThinfparency  x  to  t 

incomplete  pyramids ;  fometimes  it  occurs  in  re-  fometimes  2 :  Hardness  4  to  6 ;  Brittle:  Sp,  gi| 

gular  flx-Qded  prifms.    The  cryftals  are  ofben  ve-  vjty  from  2*8531  to  3*023  ;  Feels  greafy :  fod 

ry  (lender.    Ks  texture  appears  fibrous :  Luftre  times  abforbs  water :  Colour,  grey,  with  a  flia 

jncon(iderabltr :  Tranfparency  a  to  3,  fometimes  of  green,  and  fometimes  of  red  or  yeHow  ;  fom 

4,  fometimes  nearly  opaque :   Caufes  fingle  re-  times  leek  green ;  fometiffkes  fpeckled  with  rt^ 

fradUon :  Hardnefs  9  to  xo :  Brittle :  Spec,  gra-  Po^one  is  not  much  affe^ed  by  fire ;   and  h 

^*ty  yAS*9  to  3*46 :  Colour  dark  green,  whence  therefore  been  made  into.utenfils  jfor  boiling  w 

the  name /Aa/Zi/o  from  6«Axa(,  d  ^rrcif  i^.*  Pow-  ter;  hence  its  mm**    According  to  WiEGLd 

der  white  or  yellowifti  green,  and  feels  dry.    It  the  potftone  of  Como  contains  38  pans  magneC 

does  not  become  eledric  by  heat.     Before  the  38  filica,  7  alumina,  5  i^on»  x  carbonat  of  Hn 

blow-pipe,  froths  and  melts  into  a  black  (lag ;  and  x  fluoric  acid, 

with  bwax  it  melts  into  a  green  bead.    A  fpeci-  ^  Sp.  2,  Chlorite.    This  mineral  is  an  tngi 

men  analyfed  by  M.  Defcotils  contained  37  parts  dient  in  difiereot  mountains.    It  is  fometim 

fiUca»  27  alumina,  X7  oxide  of  iron,  X4  lime,  and  amorphous,  and  fometimes  ^ryftaUized  in  oblon 

x'5  oxide  of  manganefe.  four-fided,  acuminated  oryftals.    Its  texture  is  ^ 

**  Sp.  7^  Skorza.     This  is  a  green  coloured  liated :  Loftre  from  o  to  2 :  Opaque :  Hardo^ 

mineral,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  ^'^s*    Klaprotb  fiom  4  to  6 :  fometimes  in  loole  Kalea  :  Colo 

found  it  compofed  of  43  parts  filica,  21  alumina,  green.                                              * 

14  lime,  1 6*5  oxide  ^of  iron»  and  0*25  oxide  of  **  Far.  x.  FarinaeeoMs  CblinrUe:  compoled 

manganefe.  fcales  fcarcely  cohering,  either  heaped  togetb 

*'  Gen  us  XIV.    i.  Ams.  or  invefting  other  ftoaes :  Feels  greafy :  Gives 

*<  Sp.  X.  Cyan  ITS.  Stfpare  of  Sauflure.    This  earthy  fmell  when  breathed  on :  Difficult  to  p 

ftone  wasfirft  defcribedbyMrSAUSsuHEthefon,  v^rife:  Colour  grsfs  green ;  fometimes  greeoi 

who  gave  it  the  name  of  Sappare.     It  is  com-  browns  fometimes  dark  green  inclining  to  blac 

monly  found  in  granite  rocks.     The  primitive  Streak  white.    When  the  powder  of  chlorite 

form  of  its  cryftals  is  a  tour-fided  oblique  prifm,  expofed  to  the  bIow-pipe»  it  becomes  brown.  E 

whofe  fides  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  xo3°*    The  fore  the  blow-pipe  farinaceous  chlorite  froths  a^ 

bafe  forms  with  one  fide  of  the  priiki  an  angle  of  melts  into  a  dark  brown  glafs ;  with  borax 

xo3°;  with  another,  an  angle  of  77^.  -  It  is  fome-  forms  a  greeoifli  brown  glaft. 

times  cryftallized  in  fix-fided  prifms.    lu  texture  <<  Var.  a.    Iniuraled  Chkrite.    This  variety 

is  foliated :  Laminae  long :  Fragments  long,  fpKn-  cryftallized  x  Luftre  t :  Hardnefs  6 :  Feel  meagr 

tcry :  Luftre  pearly,  2  to  3:  Tranfparency  of  Colour  dark  green*  aUnoft  black:  Streak  mou 

the  lamina;  3  :  Caufes  fingle  refraction :  Hardnefs  tain  green. 

6  to  9 :  firiule :  Specific  gravitv  from  2*092  to  ^  Kar.  3.  Slat;  Chlorite  :  Strndure  flaty :  Fra 

3*622.     Feels  fomewhat  grealy:    Colour  milk  ments  flatted :  Internal  luftre  x  to  2:  Hardnefs , 

white,  with  fliades  of  flcy  or  Pruffian  blue ;  henoe  Colour  grceoiih  grey*  or  dark  green  inclining 

the  name  cyimite,  impofed  by  Werner;  fome-  black:  Streak  mountain  green* 

times  bluifh  grey,  partly  yellowifli  or  greenifti  "  A  fpecimen  of  the  firft  variety,  aiialyfed  I 

grey.     Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  almoft  Vavquelin,  contained  43*3  oxide  of  iron,  t6 

pertedly  white,  but  does  not  mek.    According  lica,  15*5  alumina,  8  magnefia*  a  muriat  of  pc 

to  the  analyfis  of  Saussure,  it  is  compofed  of  afs,  and  4  water.    A  ipecimen  of  the  fame  ykl 

/i6*92  alumina,  X3'25  magnefia,  12*81  filica,  5*48  ed  Mr  Hoepfner  12*92  oxide  of  iron,  37*5  ^^^^ 

iron,  and  x*7i  lime.    It  has  alfo  been  analyfed  by  4^x7  alumina,  43*75  magnefia,  V66  lime.    A  (p 

iStruvius  and  Hermann,  who  agree  with  Sauf-  cimen  of  the  ad  variety,  analyfed  by  the  fan 

cbemii 
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ctemfttcntamed  tctis  oxide  of  irog»  41*15  fi-  noticed  by  the  ancients*  little  attention  was  paid 

bo,  6'ijaiamina,  39*47  magnefiay  1*5  limet  1*5  to  it  by  mineralogifts,  till  Mr  Pott  published  his 

St  acd  vater.    On  the  fuppoiltion,  that  thele  experiments  on  it,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1747. 

2ul;iei«e  accurate,  the  enormous  difference  be^  It  is  ufually  amorphouSi  but  fometimes  cryftalli- 

twca  them  is  a  demonftration,  that  chlorite  is  zed  in  fix-fidcd  prifms.    Its  texture  is  commonly 

ut  I  diemical  combination,  but  a  mechanical  earthy,  but  fometimes  foliated;  Luftre  from  o  to  a  ; 

masK.                    Hardnefs  4  to  7 ;  Spec,  gravity  from  %'6i  to  1*794 ; 

*■  Gemu9  XVI.    Slam.  Feels  greafy ;  Seldom  adheres  to  the  tongue ;  Co- 

■^i.SiLictous  Spax.    This  ftone  has  been  lour  ufually  white  or  grey ;  often  with  a  tint  of 

fsJ  io  Tranfylvania.     It  is  cryftallized  In  four  other  colours ;  the  foliated  commpniy  green ;  does 

jroSded  prums,  diannelled  tranfverfely,  and  not  melt perfi  before  the  blow-pipe. 

\   raerallx  heaped  together.   Its  texture  Is  fibrous;  *'  y^r,  x.  Semi^indurated  Steatites,  Texture  ear- 

Iftt  filky,  %  I  Colours  white,  yellow,  green,  thy ;  FraAure  fometimes  coarfe  fplintery ;  Luftre 

id^.bioe.   According  to  Bindms'im,  it  contains  o  ;  Tranfparency  o,  or  fcarce  x  ;  Hardnefs  4 10  5  ; 

5ri  6lica,  %v^  lime,  6*6  alumina,  5  magnefia,  Abforbs  water ;  takes  a  polifh  from  the  nail ;  Co- 

^  j'j  ODde  of  iron,  3-3  water."    See  Sp^r.  lour  white,  with  a  ihade  of  grey,  yellow  or  green ; 

"GbmusXVII.    Samm.  fometimes  pure  white;    fometimes  it  contains 

i^i.  AtorLLiTB.  ArgiUacefnu  Shijhu.  Com-  dendritical  figures ;  and  fometimes  red  reins. 

aosSuTE.  Thifitone  conftituteeapartofmany  **  Far.  a.    Indurated  Steatites,    Fradore  fine 

sxntaios.  Its  ftruAnreisflaty:  texture  foliated:  fplintery;  often  mixed  with  imperfedly  conchoi- 

Fr2eQrefpIintery:Pragments<Jftentabular:Xuftre  dal.    Exten^al  luftre  a  to  x  ;  internal  o;  Tranf- 

aotcomiBonly  filky, «;  fbmetimes  o:  Tranfpa«  parency  %  ;  often  has  the  feel  of  foap;  Abforbs 

RQcyfrooi  o  to  I :  Hardnefs  from  5  to  8.    Spe-  water;  Colour  yellowifh  or  grey ;  often  veined  or 

olic^ty  from  a'67  to  s*88 :  Does  not  adhere  fpotted  with  deep  yellow  or  red. 

to  the  tongue:  gives  a  clear  found  when  ftruck:  **  Far.  3.    Foliated  or  Striated  Steatites^    The 

oJtea  imbibes  water:  Streak  white  or  grey :  Co-  texture  of  this  variety  is  ufually  foliated  ;  fome- 

kor  ffloft  commonly  grey,  with  a  fhade  of  blue,  times  ftriated ;  Fragments  cubiform ;  Luflre  3  ; 

pn  or  black ;  fometim^  purplifh,  vellowtfli,  Tranfparency  a  to  i ;  Hardnefs  6  to  7 ;  Colour 

aoBBtain  green,  brown,  bloim  black ;  fometimes  )e«k  green,  paffing  into  mountain  green  or  ful- 

fnpe^  or  fpotted  with  a  darker  colour  than  the  phur  yellow  t  Streak  pale  greenilh  grey.    When 

!ra«L   It  Is  compoied,  acoording  to  Kirwan,  heated  to  rednefs,  it  becomes  grey;  and  at  147^ 

tf  Rica,  aloffllna,  magnefia,  lime,  oxide  of  iron.*'  Wedg.  fbrms  a  grey  porous  porcelain  mafs. 

'fo  ScHisTos.)    ^  In  fome  varieties  the  lime  is  **  A  fpecimen  of  Steatites,  analyfed  by  Kla- 

voting.   Several  varieties  contain  a  confiderable  proth,  contained  59*5  filica,  30*5  magneua^  r^ 

^itttity  of  carbooaceons  matter.    See  Slate.  non,  and  s*S  water.    A  fpecimen  of  white  ftea» 

^  Genus  XVIH.    Slacmi.  ttte,  analyfed  bv  M.  Chenevix,  contained  60  fili- 

**  fy.  x.Smaxagditb.  *  This  ftone  was  called  cat  a8*5  magnefia,  3  alumina,  s-5  lime,  s'as  iron. 

Smngdite  by  M.  Sauflnre  from  fome  refemblance  **  Gt n vs  XX.    Msi. 

iibistothe  emerald.    Never  crylfainizedt  Tex-  ^  Sp.  r.  Chxysolite.    Ftrfdot  of  the  French. 

tse  foliited :  eafily  divided  into  plates:  Lami-  7l9;^ofthe  ancients.    The  name  C^rj^/iV^  was 

Q  ipftezible :  Fraoure  even :  Hardnefs  7 :  Spec,  applied,  without  di/bHminatlon,  to  a  great  variety 

invity  3 :  Colour  in  ibme  cafes  fine  green ;  in  o-  of  ftones,  till  Werner  defined  ft  adcurately,  and 

t^  it  has  the  giey  colour  and  metallic  luftre  of  confined  it  to  that  which  the  French  chemifts 

Bin:  It  aflumesaU  the  ihades between  thefe two  diftin^iih  by  the  appellation  cf  peridot.    This 

Q^oes.   According  to  Vauquelb,  it  is  compo-.  ftone  is  the  Topaz  or  the  andents ;  their  chryfo- 

^0^50  parts  filica,  13  Ume,  tx  alumina,  7*5  Hte  is  now  called  M4«.   Chryfolite  is  found  fome- 

oiide  of  cftromum,  6  magnefia,  s*S  oxide  of  iront  times  in  unequal  mgments  and  fometimes  cryf- 

1*5  oxkle  of  copper.       tallised.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a 

**  Gemus  XIX.    Sm.  right  angled  paraUelopiped,  ^Hiofe  length,  breadth^ 

J*  Sp,  I.    KiFTBKfL.   Myrzew.  Sea^feoth.  and  thicknefs,  are  as  5,  ^v/  8,  ^i/  5.    The  texture 

lia  mineral  is  dpg  up  near  Konie  in  Katolia,  is  foliated;  Fraifture  conchoidal;  internal  luftre 

^  employed  in  forming  the  l>owls  of  Turldfh  from  a  to  4.    Tranfparency  4  to  a ;  Caufes  doo- 

'oi^Kco  pipes.    The  fale  of  it  fopports  a  monaf-  ble  refnaion ;  Hardnefs  9  to  10 ;  Btittle.    Speci- 

^  of  Oervlfes  eftabliihed  near  Konie.    It  is  fie  gravity  from  3*165  to  3*45 ;'  Colour  g;reen.   It 

»Bad  in  a  huge  fiflure  6  feet  wide,  in  grey  caka-  is  infufible  at  x5o^i  bttt  Idfes  its  tranfparency,  and 

'^t  earth.    The  woikmen  afTert,  that  it  grows  becomes  Uackifb  grey«  With  borax  it  melts  with- 

IpiQ  ia  the  fifTore,  and  puffs  itfelf  up  Kke  froth,  out  efferveibence  into  tranfparent  glafs  of  a  light 

^^^^^  n%me  JUJ^'ksllf  or  nthet /^kellifchv^  green  colour.    Infufible  with  microcofinic  Ult 

Jntkt  or  Ught  elay.    This  mineral,  when  frdh  and  fixed  alkali. 

%  is  of  the  conmteoce  of  wax ;  it  feels  foft  and  ••  Far.  1.  Common  Chr^ifqHte;  Found  in  Ceylon, 

?^7 ;  Kj  colour  is  yellow ;  its  fjpecific  gravity  S.  America  and  Bohemia,  amidft^od  and  gravel ; 

•6;  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  fweats,  emits  a  Luftre  3  to  4  5  Tranfparency  3  to  3 ;  Colour  yel* 

^Ij^pour,  becomes  hard,  and  perfedtly  wbite.  lowifh  green,  fometimes  verging  to  olive  gree^i 

g?»diiig  to  Klaproth,  it  is  compofed  of  50*5  .fometinws  to  pale  yellow. 

^  iri5  ttagnefia,  %$  water,  3  carbonic  acid,  ^  Far.  a.  Olive  Chry/olite.    OHvine  of  Kirwan. 

^  fl^j  lime.  Found  commonly  among  traps  and  bafahs ;  Yome-' 

^  Sf'  %.  Steatites.  Though  this  mineral  was  times  in  fifnall  grains,  fometimes  in  pretty  large 

pieces  ; 
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piecM ;  bat  it  has  not  been  oblenred  m  crylUU:  loair  white ;  ibmetiioes  with  a  fliade  of  red  oi 

Laftre  i  *.u  3 :  Traofpamcy  3  to  s :  CokMir  oltfc  yellow ;  fomctim^et  yellow  or  brown. 

green.  ^  A  fpccimen  of  the.iil  varitrty  from  Dalecarlia 

^  TW  I  ft  Tanety,  according  to  Khproth,  is  analyfied  by  Bergman,  contained  63*9  filica,  li 

comppfed  of  41*5  cnagf^Ga,  38-5  Elica,  and  19  carbonat  of  Magnelia,  la'Scarbonat  of  lime,  6ox^ 

oxide  of  iron      According  to  Vauqiielin,  it  it  i4e  of  iron»  I'l  ahimina.    A  fpecimen  of  ad  tmr 

compoied  of  5i'5  magrefia,  3S  fi!ica,and  9*5  ox-  yielded  64.rilicaf  17-a  carbonat  of  magneiia,  13*^ 

ide  (>f  iron.    Tbe  ad  variety,  accordtog  to  Kla-  carbonat  of  lifne,  a9«7ahimtna9  and  a*a  oxide  o 

proth,  if  compoiird  of  17*58  magnefia*  50  fiiicay  iron.    A  fpecimen  of  3d  var.  coQtained  56'a  (ilica 

11*75  oxide  of  irou,  o'ai  lime*  a6*i  carbonat  of  magnefia,  11*7  carbonat  of  Kme 

**  $p,i.  J4DE.    This  iloae  warforroerly  called  3  iron,  and  a  alumina.    Twelve  di^erent  fpeci 

lapis  ncpkritkujt  and  was  mach  celebrated  for  its  mens  of  albeftus,  analyfed  by  Be  kg m  ah,  yieldei! 

medical  virtuex."    (See  Jade,  §  %  ;  and  Lapis,  tbe  (ame  iogredieots,  dliflferiog  a  little  in  their  pro 

N^  17.)     **  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  China*  Amc-  portions. 

rica,  and  in  the  Siberian  and  Hungarian  moult-  *'  Sp.  a.  Asbsstimitc.    This  ftooe  is  amor 

tains;  Ibmetimes  adhering  to  rocks,  and  Ibme*  phous;  Texture  foliated  or  broad  ftriated  ;  Luf 

times  in  detached  round  pieces.    Its  fur&ce  is  tre  filky»  3  ;  Tranfparency  x  to  a  ;  Hardnefs  5  tc 

fmooth ;  Fradure  fplintery :  External  luftre  o,  or  6 ;  fpecific  gravity  from  a*8o6  to  a'88o.    Coloui 

Icarce  x :  Hardneis  10:  Not  brittle :  Spec  gravi-  white,  with  (hades  of  red,  yellow*  green  or  blue 

ty  from  9*95  to  a'9819 ;  or  according  to  Sauflure,  At  150^  Wedg.  it  melts  into  a  green  glafs. 

to  3*389:  Feels  greafy:  Looks  as  if  it  h^  im*  QENUsXXlLi.    Silm. 

bibed  oil :  Colour  dark  leek  green*  or  vergmg  to-  <^  Sp,  i.  Avgitc.    Pyxoxbh  of  Hauy.    Vol* 

wards  blue:  in  (bme  prominencies  inclining  to  CANiTEof  DeLaMetherie.   This  mineral  is  only 

greenifh  or  bluifii  white.  When  heated  it  becomet  found  in  baialt  and  lava.    It  is  ufually  in  grains, 

more  tranfpareot  and  briUle,   but  it  is  infqfible  or  in  fmali  cryftals.    The  primitive  form  of  iU 

per  ft»    According  to  HoErFMEt,  it  is  compofed  cryftals  is  an  oblique  angled  prifm*  whofe  bafei 

of  47  parts  filica,  38  carbon^  of  magnefia,  9  iron*  are  rhombs  with  angles  of  92^  x8'  and  37^  4V.    1 1 

4  alumioa*  and  a  carbonat  of  lime.    This  is  the  generally  crvftallixes  in  fix  or  eight-fided  prifmsi 

Itooe  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  make  terminated  by  dihedral  fummits.    Its  texture  h 

into  hatchets  and  other  cutting  ioftrnments*  foliated  ;  Hardnefs  9 ;  Fradure  imperfedly  con^ 

^'  G £ K  u  t  XXI.  Sm l.  choidal  and  brilliant ;  ufually  fome  what  tranfparcnt  ^ 

^  Sp.  X.  AsBESTUs.  This  mineral  was  well  Colour  deep  green*  or  greenifii  black ;  powdeij 
known  to  tbe  ancients.''  (See.  Asbestos.)  greenifh  grey;  Sp.  gravity  3*47 ;. Commonly at^ 
They  even  made  a  kind  of  cloth  from  one  of  the  traced  by  the  magnet ;  fcarcely  fufible  by  th^ 
yarietieSf  which  was  famous  for  its  iNCOiiBUS^  blow^pipe;  With  borax  it  meltt  into,  a  yellowiih 
TiBiLiTT.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  moft  moun-  glafs,  which  appears  red  while  it  is  hot.  Accord- 
tainous  countries,  and  no-where  more  abundantly  ing  to  Vauquclin's  analyfis,  it  is  compofed  of  52 
than  in  Scotland*  It  is  commonly  amorphous;  parts  filica,  14*66  oxide  of  iron,  i3*a  lime*  xo  mag- 
Texture  fibrous ;  fragments  often  long  4>lintery  ;  nefia,  3*33  alumina*  and  a  oxide  of  mangancfe. 
Luftre  from  o  to  a ;  fometimes  3*  and  then  it  is  ''  Sp,  a.  Asbestoid.-  This  ftone  has  obtained 
metallic;  Transparency  firom  o  to  a;  Hardnefs  its  name  from  its  fimilarity  to  common  afbeftusi 
from  3  to  7 ;  Spec,  gravity  from  1*7  to  o'68o6 ;  It  is  amorphous ;  its  texture  is  foliated  or  flria(-| 
Abforbs  water;  Colour  ufually  white  or  green;  ed;  its  luftre  common  or  glafly,  from  a  to  3*^ 
fufible /^ry^  by  the  blow-pipe.  ^  Tranfparency  from  o  to  i;  Hardnefs  6  to  7; 
.  *'  Farm  u  Common  Afiejfut,  Luftre  a  to  t;  Specific  gravity  from^  to  3*31;  Colour  olive  or  leek 
Tranfparency  i ;  Hardnefs  6  to  7:  Specific  gra-  green;  when  decompofing*  brown.  Before  the 
vity  a'577  toa'7.  Feels  fomewbat  greafy;  Co-  blow-pipe  it  melts  per  Je  into  a  browa  globule. 
lour  leek  green;  fometimes  olive  or  mountain  With  borax  it  forms  a  violet-coloured  globule* 
grcco;  fometimes  greenifh  or  yellowifh  grey^  verging  towards  hyacinths  According  to  Mac- 
Streak  grey;  powder  grey»  quart's  analyfi9*  it  iscompofed-of  46 -filica,  is 

^Var%.  FUxibU  Jtfiejfus.    AmUntm.    Com-  oxide  of  iron*  xs  Ume*  to  oxide  of  mangaoefcji 

pofed  of  a  bundle  of  threads  fiightly  cohering.'^  and  8  magnefia. 

(See  Amianthus.)    **  Fibres  flexible;  Luftre  x  *'  There  is  a  inirUty  which  Kirwaa  calls  Meta!- 

to  a,  fometimes  3 ;  Tranfparency  x  to  1*  fome-  Isform  AJbefiM.    Its  luftre  is  femi-metallic,  3 ; 

times  o ;  Hardnefs  3  to  4 ;  dpec.  gravity  before  it  Opaque ;  Hardnefs  8  to  9  ;  Spec,  gravity  3-356 ; 

abforbs  water*  from  0*9088  to  4*3134  *  after  ah-  Colour  grey,  fomctimea  inclining  to  red. 

forbing  water,  from  1*5664  to  4*3803.  '  Feels  ''  Gen.  XXII.   ii.  Smil.  Speeiei  3.  Shoelace. 

gjreafy  ;  Colour  greyifh  or  gveenifti  white  ^  iome-  ous  Actinolite.   Rayonnantg,   This  ftone  ay^ 

times  yellowiih  or  filvery  white,  olive  or  moun-  talliaes  in  four  or  fix-fided  prifms*  thicker  at  one| 

tain  given*  pale  flefli  red*  and  mountain  yellow.  end  than  the  other  *  hence  it  has  been  called  by, 

**  Far.  3.  EJaJk  Afieftus.  Momttaim  Cork.  This  the  Gcvmams Jrabljeiitfi.  e.arr<m-Jhtte.  Thecryf- 

variety  has  a  ftrong  refemblaace  to  common  cork,  tals  fometimes  adhere  longitudinally.    Fradurc 

Ita  fibres  are  interwoven.    Luftre  commonly  o ;  hackly ;  External  luftre  glalTy,  3  <o  4  I  tntenial  x 

Opaque ;  Hardnefs  4 ;  Spec,  gravity^  before  ab-  to  4  ;  Tranfparency  4  to  3  *  fometimes  x  ;  Hard- 

forbing  water  from  0*6806  to  0*9933  ;  after  it*  nefs  7  to  10 ;  Sp.  gravity  3*023  to  3*45.    Colour 

from  x*4494  to  x*3494.    Feels  meagre ;  Yields  to  leek  or  dark  green.    This  ftone  is  often  tbe  nu- 

the  fingers  like  cork»  and  ii  foroewhat  claftic.    Co«  trix  of  iroui  copper,  and  tin-ores* 
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^Sf.^LanMxrjIShidli^^Thiifttmenfemhlet  Fibres  eafily  feparatedi  fo'that  ft  appears  toft* 
hrroikcdc.  U  i»  amorphous:  texture  foliated  :  Phofphorefces  when  two  pieces  are  rubbecj  in  the 
b&enrioQ8  in  dilierent  places :  Tran^jarency  dark  againft  each  other.  Von  fisacHEN  and 
:.dr  £arce  i :  8p.  pravity  V916:  Colour  dark  Struve  have  divided  this  fpeciefii  into  3  varieties: 
y&»'fh,  or  freeniih  grey.     ^  *  namely  the  eommon^  g^^J^i  a/befii/orm,  flkyx  and 

grey,    A  fpecimen  apalyted  by  KUproth  eontain- 


*  ^  S- OUffy  A9inoHte.    This  ftone  is  found 

2s>pl-Aas,  compofed  of  fibtc^  adhering  1ongi«  ed  65  parts  (ilicaf  38  lime,  0*5  magnefia,  0*5  oxide 

td<u!7»  or  in  fiender  four  or  fiz-fided  prifms :  of  iroDf  and  6  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Tjc^e  fibrous:  Ptagmeiits  long*  fplintery,  fo  "  Genus  XXIV.    2s. 

's#p that  they  can  fcarcely  be  handled:  external       **  Sf,  1.   ItitLCov.  '  yargon.    HyacintJb,    This 

Jrr^iajfy  or  filky>  3  to  4;  internal  o:  Tranfpa-  ftone  is  brought  from  Ceylon^  and  found  alfo  in 

.TVT  r.  Exceedingly  brittle;     Specific  gravity  Ff^ncci  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.     It  is 

:  j(  to  3*493 :  Colour  leek  green ;  fometimes  ver-  commonly  cryftallized.     The  primitive  form  of  ^ 

psf  tovards  greenifh  or  filver  white ;  fometimes'  its  oryftals  is  an  oAahedron,  compofed  of  1  four- 

tM  vith  yellowifli  or  brownHh  red.    Accord-  fided  pyramids,  applied  bafe  to  bafe,  whofe  fidea 

k.;  to  Bergman  it  is  compofed  of  71  (ilica,  ia'7  are  ifofoeles  triangles.   The  inclination  of  the  Gdes 
Grb<3nit  of  Magnefia,  6  carbonat  of  lime,  7  ox-  .of  the  fame  pyramid  to  each  other  is  134^  la^: 

ideaf  iron,  and  1  alumina.  that  of  the  fides  of  one  pyramid  to  thofe  of  ano* 

■^.  (.  iDocRAsr.  Hyaeinihine  of  I>e  la  Me-  tber  8a°  50'.  -  The  folid  angle  at' the  apex  is  73** 
tberie.  Sarlo  Picee  of  GxoBNi.  This  mineral  is  .4V-'  The  varieties  of  the  cryftalline  forms  of 
i^  in  Ian,  and  was  formerly  confounded  with  zircon  amount  to  7.  In  fome  cafes  there  is  a  four- 
th bncinth.  Its  colour  is  brown  or  gi'eenifh,  fided  prifm  interpofed  between  the  pyramids  of 
»<1  it  it  afually  cryftallifed  in  redihgnlar  eight*  the  primitive  form ;  fometimes  all  the  angles  of  ^ 
L^M  prifms,  or  rather  four-fided  prifms  with  their  this  prifm  are  wartting  and  two  fmall  triangular 
t^  tmncited.  Th^  primitive  form  of  its  Cryf-  faces  in  place  of  each ;  fometimes  the  cryftals  are 
*j.'i  '^  the  cube.  Spec,  gravity  from  3'39  to  3*409.  dodecahedrons,  coihpofed  of  a  flat  four-fided  prifm 
ScnichM  glafs:  Luftres:  Fradlure  imperfedly  with  hexagonal  faces,  terminated  by  four-fided  fum- 
c^rhoidal:  Tranfparent:  Can (es  double  refirac-.  mits  with  rhomboidal  foces;  fometimes  the  edges 
t  X.  Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  into  a  yellowifli  of  this  prifm,  fon^etimes  the  edges  where  the  prifm 
'tA.  According  to  Stucke's  analyfi?,  it  is  com-  and  fummit  join,  aird  fbtnetiities  both  are  wanting 
^ciedof  a6*5  fitica,  40'a  inagnefia,  i6'a  oxide  of  and  fmall  faces  are  in  their  place. — The  texture  (» 
Tj-.and  16  lime.  Zircon  is  foliated:  internal iuftre  3  :  Ti^niJ)aren. 
**  Gsikos  Xxni.    Sl.  cj  from  4  to  a.    C^ufes  a ,very  great  double  refrac- 

■5^  r.   SiftsTOSE  HORNStoWE.    The  fhiic-  tion  :  Hardnefs  from  16  to  r6  :  Sp.  gravity  from 

•^re  of  this  ftoiie  is  flaty :  Luftre  from  o  to  i :  4*2  to  4-165  :  Colour  commonly  reddifh  or  yeU 

uasonly  opaque :  ISmnefs  9  to  xb:  Specific  'lowifh;  fonietitties  it  is  limpid,    pefore  the  blow- 

pTity  from  2'596  to  1*64 1 :  Colotit  dal'k  bluifh  pipe.  It  lofes  its  colour,  but  not  its  tranl^arency 

«b?ackilh  greV :  Infafible/r/V?.  With  borax  it  meltr  ihto  a  tranfparent  glafs.    In- 

*^  ror,  I.  Siliceous Jbtfiui,    Commonly  interfec-  fufible  with  fixed  alkali  ahd  tnicrocofmic  fait, 
ttd  by  reddilh  ieins  of  iroiv#one :  Jk'aflufe  fplin-       "  i.  The  Variety ^  formerly  called  hfacintby  is 

terr:  Loftrc*©:  Tranfparency  from  o  to  i.  Of  a  yellowiih  red  colour,  mixed  with^brown. 

"  Vtu.  1.  Bafamtef  or  LjdUm  Stone*  Comnibniy  Its  furfa(ie  is  fmooth  :  luftre  3  :  Tranfparency  '% 

•tfifeded  by  vdns  of  quartz :  Fradure  even ;  to  4  "    (See  Hyacikth,  1^^  5. J 
:aDrtim«  inclining  to  conchoidal :  luftre  fcarce       •*  a.  The  Fariety^  formrfriy  -called  jargon  tff 

i:Hardncfs  10:  Spec,  gravity  2*596 :  Poivder  C^/o/t,  is  either  grey,  ereenrfh,  yellowiih  brown, 

K!^k :  Colour  greyilh  black.    This,  or  a  -ftone  reddilh  brown,  or  violdt.    '  It  has  littfe  external 

Sffltiar  to  it,  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  a  TOUCH-  luftre.     It  is  fometimes  nearly  opaque.^' — Seic 

»Toit.  They  drew  ,tbc  ifletal  along  the  ftone.  Chemistry,  Index ;  and  Jargost,  rf  a.  • 
IT  J  judged  of^  its  purity  by  the  colour  of  the  me-       ^  The  firft  variety,  according  to  VauaucBil,  \i 

a*Lc  llreak.  On  Ibis  account  they  called  it  Batrcr.  compofed 'of  64*5  zirconia,  32  ^ica,  ano  2  oxide 

''if  tki trier"    SeeLYDtvs  Lapts.  ofirbn.    A  fpecimen,  anafyjed  by  K!bt)foth,  con- 

**  Afpecimen  of  the  firft  variety,  analyfed  by  tained  70  zirconia,  25  fi»ica,  and  0*5  oxide  of  iron. 

W^tgifb,  contained  75  parts  filica,  xo  lime,  4*6  The  2d  Variety,  according  to  Klaproth,  who  dif- 

na^fwfia,  3-5  Iron,  and  5*2  carbon.    This  fpecies  covered  the  component  parts  of  both,  contains 

'S  rather  a  mechanical  inixture,  than  a  cliemicaff  68  zircotiia,  51*5  filica,  and  o'^  nickel  and  iron, 
coabraation.  Genu's  XXV.  iTSi. 

*'  ^*  I.  Tremolite.    This  mineral,  found  in  '  ''  Gadoi.iiiIte.    This  mineial  was  fifft  obfer- . 

fy^  fiHtf  of  Tremola  in'  the  Alps,  has  been  de:  ved  by  Capt.  ARMEMf  us,  lodged  in  a  white  felfpar 

^bed  by  Saufluire,  and  feems  to  be  very  inti-  in  the  quarry  of  YtteKby  in  Swederi,  and  tc- 

^^^T  craoeded  with  the  minerals  arranged  on-  c^eived  the  natoe  of  G'adolMtit  becauib  Gadolin 

^^liie  2d  divifion  of  the  lafts  genus.    It  is  white,  was  the  chemift,  who  firft  a&ertained  its  compo- 

^-bafhade  of  green  or  red,  and  is  either  cry^  fttion;    "it  occtrrsin  thick  kidoey-form  maffes,  or 

^ill'Zfd  or  in  irregular  roafles.    Its  cryftals  are  hi  parallel  plates.    Its  colour  is  black ;  that  of  its 

**jr-6ded oblique  priftns,  with  angles  0167°  and  powder  treenilh  grey;  Fracture  conchoidal  and 
[0'-  Sp.  gravity  from  2*0  to  3;2:  Texture  fi-    glafly:. Opaque:  Scratc'/ed  by  iron,  and  in  fome 
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i(h  traofiparent  glafs ;  with  (bda  a  4ehi/c  tra^fpa-i  times  with  a  fliade  of  yellow:  Luftre  o:  Opaque 

rent  jstais.    According  to  Vauquelin,  it  is  com«  Hardnefs   3   to  4i    Specific   gravity,  ,2*315   t 

pofed  of  3s  y}tnzt  25' 5  &Hca,  15  oxide  of  ironi.  V657:  Texture  earthy:  adheres  flightly  to  th 

a  lime,  a  oxide  of  mangaDeiet  and  10*5  water  tongue:  feels  dry:  ftaipsthe  fingei's  :and  marks 

and  carbonic  acid.    Klaproth  on  the  other  hand  falls  to  powder  in  water.    It  generally  contaio 

found  5 9' 75  yttria,  11*15  lilica*  1 8  oxide  of  iron,  about  -r^^  of  alumina,  and  t^  of  water;  ti^ 

and  0*5  alumina.    This  laft  analyfis  does  not  dif-  reft  is  carbonat  of  I^me."    See  Chalk  §  a. 

fer  much  fiom  that  which  Ekeberc  bad  before  ''  Tar.  3.  Jrenaceotu  Umeftone.   Colour  yelio^ 

publiflied.  ift>  white:  Luftre  x:  Tran^arency  i.    So  brittl 

**  Order  II.    Stonss  Saline."  that  Tnull  pieces  crumble  to  powder  bet\«een  tl 

Under  this  order  Dr  Thomson  ''comprehends  fingers:  Sp.  gravity  t'742.    Phofphorefces  in  th 

all  the  minerals  which  confift  of  an  earthy  bafis  dark  when  fcrdped  with  a  knife,  but  not  \vh^ 

con^in^d  with  an  acid/'  and  divider  them  into  heated.    It  conlifts  almoft  entirely  of  pure  carbj 

5  genera ;  viz.                                         v  nat  of  lime. 

"  I.   Calcareous   SALrs.     x.  CarBonatr  2.  ^^  Var,  a,  Tejiouous  Tufa*    Colour  yellowish  j 

Sulphat,  3*  Phofphatp  4.  Fiuat,  5.  Borat,  and  6.  grcylfh  white.    It  is  exceedingly  porous  and  bri 

Arfenia^  of  Lime.  tie ;  and  is  either  compofed  of  broken  fiiells  \ 

'*  II.  Barytic  Salts,    x.  Carbonate  and  %^  refembles  mortar  containing  ihells ;  or  it  con fi I 

Sulphnt  of  Darvtes.  of  fiflulous  concretions  varioufly  ramified  and  r{ 

*'  III.  Strontian  Salts,    x.  Carbonat,  and  fembling  roofs. 
4.  Sulphat  of  Strontian.                                        /      'II.  Indurated  Carbonat  of  Lime. 

**  IV.  Macnesian  Salts.    Sulphat  of  Mag*  ^  Var^  x.  CwmpaSt  Limestone.    The  textu 

ncfia.    ,             ^  iscompad.  ^t  has  little  luftre ;  and  ismoftcod 

^  V.  Aluminous  Salts,    z.  Alum;  1.  Mel-  roonly  opaque i  Hardnefs  5  to  81  Specific  gr 

lite,  3.  Chriolite.  vity  x'3S64  to  1*72:   Colour  grey,  with   vari<. 

Genus  L    Calcareous  Salts.  ^     ^  fhades  of  other  colours.    It  moft  commonly  co 

*^  This  genus  comprehends  all  the  combinations  tains  about  one  loth  of  alumina*  oxyd  of  ird 

of  lime  and  adds,  which  form  a  part  of  the  mi-  &c.;  the  reft  is  carbonat  of  lime.    It  is  ufu<i) 

neral  kingdom.  burnt  as  Limb                                                 i 

".S^.  f*  Carbonat  of  lime."    (See  Chemis-  *«  Var,  a.  Gnmularfy  foUaied Unujome.    Stni 

TKYf  Index.)   *' No  other  mineral  can  be  com|)a-  ture  fomewhat  Ilaty:  Texture  foliated  and  gd 

red  with  carbonat  of  Ihne,  in  the  abundance  with  nular:  Luftre  a  to  t:    Tranfparency   %  to  { 

which  it  is  Mattered  over  the  earth.   Manymoun-  Hardnefs  7  to  8:  Sp.  gratity  a;7X  to  4*83; 

tains  confift  of  it  entirely,  and  "hardly  a  country  Colour  white,  of  various  fbades  from  other  c 

IS  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  where,  lours* 

under  the  names  tH  Vvne-fiwi^  cludkf  morbUt  or  <*  Tar.  3.    Sfarry  Limestone.     Strudtu 

Jpar^  it  does  not  eonftitute  a  greater  or  fmaller  fparry:  Texture  foliated:  Fragments  rhomboids 

part  of  the  mineral  riches.   It  is  often  amorphous,  Luftre  a  to  3 :  Tranfparency  1  to  4;  fomctim 

often   ftaladical,  and  oflen  cryftalliied.     The  x :  Hardneft  5  to  6 :  Sp.  gravity  from  1*693  1 

primitive  fonta  of  its  cryftals  is  a  parallelopiped,  2*718 :  Colour  white;  often  with  (hades  of  otb 

whofe  fides  are  rhombs,  witk  angles  of  77°  30^  colours.    To  this  variety  belong  all  tike  cr)fia 

and  xoft^  30^.    Its  integrant  molecules  have  the  of  carbonat  of  lime. 

fame  form.    Tho  variety  of  its  cryftals  amount  ^  Van  4.    Striated  Limestone.    Textu 

to  more  than  40*:  for  which   fee  De  Lifle  and  ftriatecl  or  fibrous:  Luftre  i  too:  Tranfparen( 

Hauff*                                                          ,  a  to  x"s  Hardnefs  5  to  7 :  Sp.  gravity  a*6  to  1*7: 

*<  When  cryftallized,  its  texture  is  foliated ;.  Colour  various. 

when  amorphous,' fometimes  foliated,  (bmetimcs  *' Tarj.  Swine-stone.  Texture  often  eartn] 

ftriated,  granular  or  earthy.   Its  luftre  varies  from  Fradure  often  fplintery :  Luftre  x  to  o.    Tranipj 

o-to  3:  Tranfparency  o  to  4.    It  <:aufes  double  fcncy  o.to  t :  Hardnels  6  to  7 :  Sp.  gravity  i*;< 

refra&on,  and  is  the  only  mineral  which  does  fo  to  i'7iaf :  Colour  dark  grey,  of  various  ihade 

through  %  parallel  £ices  of  the  cryffal.    Hardnefs  When  fcraped  or  pounded,  it  emits  an  urino 

from  3  to  9 :  8p.  gravity  ^'3x5,  to  a'7B  1  Colour,  or  garlic  fmelk 

when  pure,  white:  efTervcfces  violently  with  mo-  "  ITat.  6.  Otiform.    Tiiis  variety  confifts  1 

riatic  acid,  and  diflblves  completely,  or  leaves  a  number  of  fmall   round  bodies,  clofely  cod 

but  a  fmall  refiduum.    Solution  colourlefs.   This  pad^  together :  Luftre  o.    Tran^Mrency  o  or  { 

fpecies  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms;  and  Hardnefs  6  to  7.      \ 

therefore  has  been  tubdivided  into  numerous  va-  "  iS/.  i*  Sulpuat  of  Lim£»    Gypsum.    S 

rleties.    All  thefe  may  be  conveniently  arranged  lbnitb."    <' This  mineral  is  found  abund^trrt 

under,  two  general  divifions.  Jn  Germany,  JFrance,. England,  Italy,  &c.'*    l*^ 

•*  I.  Soft  Carbonat  of  Limr.  *  Chentistr  v,  Indext  and  Gypsum.)  '  It  is  foj; 

<<  Van  X.  Agaric  mineral.    Moumam  msikf  fometimes  in   amorphous  mafles,  fooaetimes 

or  mountain  meal  of  Ihe  Germans.    It  is  found  powder,  and  fometimes  cryftallixed.     The  p 

in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes.    It  mitive  form  of  its  cryftals,  according  to  Kon 

is  nearly  in  the  ftate  of  powder  I  of  a  white  cor  De  Lifle  is  a  dodecahedron,  of  two  four>fided  p ; 

lour,  (bmeiimea  with  a.fhade  or  yellow ;  and  fo  ramids,  bafe  to  bafe,  which,  inftead  of  terrr'r^ 

light  that  it  almoft  floats  on  water."    See  Aga-  ing  in  pointed  fummits,  are  truncated  cear  t'  < 

Ric,  N^  6.,                        .  bafes ;  fo  that  the  fides  of  the  pyramids  arc  tnr 

*vr^,  a^  Chalk.    The  colovr  is  white,  fome-  ziums  and  terminate  each  in  a  itomb.    Ttiii 
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i&dffin  m  tbf  lar^ft  facet  of  the  cryftal.  Their    infufible  by  the  blow-pipe.    When  4t|  powder  is 
aa^stjs^and  158^.    Tbt*  inclination  of  two    thrown  upon  burning  coal%  it  emits  a  yeilowifh 
«9poSte  fiKcs  or  one  pyramid  to  the  two  fimiiar    grten  phofphorefcent  light.    It  is  folublc  in  mu- 
{»»(t  the  other  is  f4f°;  that  of  the  other  facet    riatic  acid  without  efTervefcence,  ordecompofi- 
110'.  I'Sef  De  Ufle^  Chr$f/t,  i.  144.)    The  texture    tiooy  and  the  folotion  often  becomes  gelatinous. 
aiofiited:  Luftre  o  to  4:  Tranfparency  o  to  4.        **  Sp^4.  Fluat  of  Lii^e.    Flour*    Thiy  mi- 
lt caib  double  refradion.    Its  hardnels  does  neral  is  found  abundantly  in  different  countries 
&9t{iafd4.    Sp.  gravity  fiTom  1*872  to  a'jzi.  particularly  in  Derbyibire.  It  is^botb  amorphous 
Cww  white  or  grey.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  and  cryftallized."  (See  Fmoa,  §  V,  i— ii.)  ••  The 
odi  into  a  white  enamel,  provided  the  blue  primitive  form  of  its  cryft^s  is  the  regular  06a- 
£»  be  made  to  play  upon  the  edges  of  its  bu  bedron ;  that  of  its  integrant  molecules  f  he  re- 
p-2.  When  the  flame  1%  direded  againft  its  gular  tetrahedron.    The  varieties  of  its  cryAals 
luv^  the  mineral  falls  into  powder.    It  does  not  hitherto  obferved  amount  to  7.    Thefe  are  the 
eftrfdce  vith  muriatic  acid*  except  it  be  impure ;  primitive^  o&ahedron ;  the  cube .;  the  rhomboidal 
£dit<ioetnot  diflblvein  it.    The  following  va-  dodecahedron;  the  cubo-odahedrony  which  has 
rifCKi  ddiave  attention  s                                     '  both  the  £»ces  of  the  cube  and  of  the  tpdahedron ; 
**fdr.i  Broad J6liateiSulphaU  Texture  broad  the  odahedrpn  wanting  the  edges;  the  cube 
^^:  Loftre  glafrjTy  froin  4  to  a ;'  Tranfparen*  wanting  the  edges*  and  either  one  face  or  two 
C)  4  to  3 :  Hardnels  4 :  Sp.  gravity  a'3ix :  Co-  faces  in  place  or  each.    The  texture  is  foliated : 
^3rgrfy»  often  with  a  fliade  of  yellow.  Luftre  from  a  to  31  fom^times  b*    Tranfparency 
*•  Tar.  2.  Crano-Jhluued  Sulphat.    Texture  fo-  from  a  104,  fometimes  i ;  caufes^finglc  refradipn : 
Jaled  and  granubur,  fb  that  it  eafily  crumbles  in*  Hardnefs  8  ;  Very  brihle:  Specific  gravity  froni 
0  powder:  Luftre  «  to  3 :  Tranfparency  a  to  3  x  3*0943  to  3*19x1.  Colours  numerous*  red,  violet, 
^siotb^Xo^:  Sp.  gravity  from^*a74  to  a'3 1 o.  gieen,  yellow,   btackiih*   purple.     Its  pow^ 
^ttti  foft.   Colour  white  or  grej^  often  with  a  thrown  ypon  hot  coals  emits  a  bluifh  or  greemih  _ 
^  of  yellow,  bhiey  or  green ;  fometimes  fleib  light. ,  Two  pi^es  of  it  rubbe4  m  theda^  phof-  ~^ 
^1  brrm,  or  olive  green.  pborefce.    It  decrepit^atea  when  heated.    Before 
'^Ti^p.j.H^roia&s^Aa/.  Text  are  fibrous:  Frag*  the  blow^pipe  i^  melts  into  a  tranfoarent  glafs. 
stttsiongfplintcryiLuftreitoj:  Tranfparency  It  admits  of  a  polifb,  and  is  often  formed  into 
ttot;  fometimes  3 :  Hardnefi  4:  Brittle:  Sp«c,  vaies  and  othi;r  ornaments.''    See  CH£MisTaYt 
pnff  rj  J  Colour  white*  often  with  a  ihade  of  Intlex*  , 

pw.  yellow,  or  red;  fometimes  flefh  red,  and        ••  Sp.  S'    Borat  of  Lime.-   Bonuite.  .  This 

ib^iffiet  honey  yellow  i  fometimes  feveral  of  mineral  has  been  found  at  Kalkberg  near  Lune- 

;  t^tte  coionrs  meet  in  ftripes.  burg,  feated  in  a  bed  of  fulphat  of  lime.    It  is  . 

**  Tar,  4.  CottifaS  Sulphau   Texture  compact :  cryftallized.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is 

utticitoo:  TranfpaVency  t  to  x,  fdmetimes  the  cube.    In  general,  all  the  edges  and  angles  of 

c.  Hardnefs  4:  Sp.  gravity  from  I'S;)  to'2*288 :  the  cube  are  tiuncated.    The  fize  of  the  cryftals 

F««  dry,  l*ut  not  barih :  Colour  white,  with  a  does  not  exceed  half  an  inch.    The  texture  is 

-'tde  of  grey,  yellow,  blue,  or  green ;  fometimes  compa^    Its  fradture  is  flat,  conchoidal :  Exter- 

l^ow;  fometimtes  red;  fometimes fpotted, ftrip-  nal  )uftre  3 ;  internal  greafy^a:.  Tranfparency  % 

wioffeined.  to  3;  Hardnefs  9  to  xo?  .Sp.:grayity  4*566.    Co- 

**  Tor.  3.  Farhuueoui  SuJphat,    Of  the  confif.  lour  greyifh  white,  forjetimes  palling  into  green- 

f<xe  of  meal :  Loftre  o:  Opaque:  Scarely  finks  iih  white  or  purplifh.    When  heated  it  becomes 

^  fiter:  Is  not  gritty  between  the  teeth:  Feels  electric;  and  the  angles  of  the  cube  are. alternate^ 

try  ind  ineagre  i  Colour  white,  when  heated  be-  ly  pofitive  and  negative.    Before  the  blow-pipe 

Kw  redoeft,  it  becomes  of  a  dazzling  white.  it  froths,  emits  a  greenilh  Kght,  ia  converted  into 

"  % 3*  ?H08P HAT  OF  LiM B.  Apat'tu,  PhoMo*  »  vellowtfh  enamel,  gardifhed  with  imall  points; 

f^v.  Chrffoliteof  the  French.  Found  in  Spam,"  which,  il'  the  heat  be  continued,  dart  out  in  fparks. 

'St'CuENisTEY, /a4^x>;  **c where  it  forms  whole  According  to  W£STRUM,-who  difcovercd  its 


A'5x4ded  prifm.   Its  integrant  mokculeis  a  ic-  Lir\  of  Karften.    Found  In  the  turftenberg  of 

P^  triaogolar  prifm,  whofe  heij;ht  is  to  a  fide  Wittichen  in  tubercles,  or  itnail  capillary  cbryf- 

^^  ^1  ^C?  as  X  to  v^  a.    Sometimes  t lie  edges  of  tals  united   in    bundles.     Colour  inow  white 

U  primitive  hexagonal  prifm  are  wanting,  and  Luftre  filky :  Texture  fibrous :  Fibres  divergingi 

^'su-^  facrt  in  their  place ;  Annetimes  there  are  Tranfparency  of  the  cryftals  4 :   Very  friable. 

^iil  faces  inftead  of  the  edges  which  terminate  Klaproth  found  it  compofed  of  lime,  arlenic  acid, 

^*  prtftD ;  fometimes  thefe  two  varieties  are  and  a  little  c(A»lt« 

''^•ed  i  fometimes  the  terminating  angles  of  the  **  Sp.  7.  Nitrat   op  Lime.     Found  abuo- 

ri.aj  are  replaced  by  fmall'faces;  and  fometimes  dantly  mixed  with  native  nitre.".  SeeCHEMis- 

^*  prifra  is  terminated  by  four-fided  pyramids,  txy,  Index. 

|*>i:xture  is  foliated:  Fradure  uneven,  tending  **  GfiHUS  II.    BARVf  ic  Salts. 

^coQcboidal:  External  luftre  from  a  to  3,  in-  ^  This  genus  comprehends  the  combinations 

*""i 3 10  a:  Tranfparency  from  4  to  a.  Caul'es  of  Barytes  with  acids.             * 

'QfieiefiraAioii:  Hanlncis6  to  7:  Brittle:  Spec.  "  5^. i. Caxbonat oj Barytes.  With eritb. 

p»ny  a-34a^  to  3"aig.    Colour  green  or  grey;  This  mineral  was  difcovered  t>y  Withekimg; 

•^artonei  brown^  red,  blue,  and  purple.    It  is  hence  Werner  ga\€  it  the  name  of  fVitBerite.    Jt 

G  a  i' 
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18  found  both  amoiphous  and'crynallizerf.*'  tScc  Its' texture  is  fitscoqa ;  the  fibrea'converge :  Fraj 
CttCvirtsrftYf  InJex.)  '  ••  The  cryftala  arc  oA»-  ture^uneren :  Luftre  a:  Tranfparency  a  :  Har< 
bedrons  or  dodecabedr6tis,  eoftfiftirtg  of  four  or  nefs  5  :  Specific  gravity  from  3*4  to  3*66.  Coloi 
fix- Tided  pyramids  applied  bafe  to  ba(e|  fome^  light  green:  Does  not  decrepitate  when  heate^ 
times'the  fix-Ad^  pyramids  are  fepanited  by  a  Before  the  blow-pipe  becoiues  opaqqe  and  whit 
prrftn'j'Tometim'esfevi^ralof  tbefe  prifms  arejoin*  but  does  not  melt*  With  borax  it  effervofcc 
ed' together  in  the  fonATof  a  itar.  Its  texture  is  and  melts  into  a  tranfbarent  colourlefs  glafs:  E 
fibrous :  FraAure  conehoidal:  Fragments  long  fenrefcea  with  muriatic  acid,  and  is  totally  d 
fplintery :  Luftre  a<  Tran(^arency  a  to  3 :  Hard*    folved.    The  folution  tinges  flame  purple. 

2 efs  5  to 6 :  Brittle s  S{)€cific  gravity  4'3  tq 4*338 :  '*  Sp.  2.  Su^phat'of  Strowiam.  Celcflii 
lolour  ^reenifh  white-  When  heated  it  become*  This  mineral  haa  been  found  in  PennfyWinI 
opaque.  Its  powder  phofphorefces  when  thrown  Oermany,  France,  Sicily,  and  Britain.  It  was  fii 
on  buininj^  eoala.  It  is  fqiuble  with  effervefcepce  difcovered  near  Brfftol  by  MrCtayfield.  There 
in  muriatic  acid.  The  folution  is  Colourlefs.  Ac-  is  found  in  fuch  abundance,  that  it  has  been  ei 
cording'  to'  FBi^fiTiEn  it  containa  6^  parts  ba-  ployed  in  mending  tITe  roads.  It  occurs  bd 
rytes,  21  catlK>n1c  acid,  and  16  water.  amorphous  and  cryftallized.     The  cryftais  a 

**  Sp.  a.  'SuH'HAT  ofr  Barytbs.  Bbro/eiettiu.  fnoft  commonly  bevelled  tables*  fometimea  rhot 
Thrs  miner&l  is  found  abundantly  li)  many  coim-  boidal  cubesv  Its  texture  is  foliated ;  more  or  U 
tries,  particularly  in  Bri<a?fi.  It  is  fometimes  in  tranfparent :  Hardnefs  5  :  Specific  gravity  y 
powder,  often  iti  amorphous  Ynaflbs,  and  ofteq  to  3*^6 :  Colonr  moft  commonly  a  fine  iky  hlu| 
cryftallized.  The  prinAttve  form  of  Ita  cryftala  fometimes  reddifi),  fometimear  white,  or  nearly  c 
is'a  redtangolaf  priim,  whofe' bef<^8  afc'rhothbs,  lourlefs.  Klaprotb found  a fpecimen  from  Pen 
with  angles  of  xol*!  30',  aritf  78^  30'.  The  va*  fylvania  compoibd^of  58  Strorttian  ^Qd  4a  fu^ph 
Tirien  of  its  cryftals  are  very  Numerous.  "  See  iJe  nc  acid.  According  to  Mr  CLAYFfELD,  the  fi 
I^ifle,  Crf^ftaL  i.  ^88;  ind  Hauy,  Am.  de  Chim.  x\\,  phat  of  Strontfan,  found  near  Briftol,  is  compof 
3."  (See  alfo  ChemistrYi  Index.)  *•  The  moft  of  58'a5  ftrontian,  41*75  ftllphuric  acid  of  \'\ 
comn)on  tarietiips  are  the  octahedron  with  cunei*  and  a  little  h^n.  According  to'Tauquelin,  ti 
form  fummits,  the  fix  or  four-Hded  prifmp  the  fulphat  of  Strontian  found  at  Bouvron  in  Fram 
hexaf^ular  |able  with  bevelled  edges:  Sometime^  which  was  contaminated  with  0*1  of  carbonat 
thefe  ^xrryftats  ^re  |ieedle-form.  Its  texture  is  lime,  is  coi^pofed  of  54  Strontian,  and  45  ^\ 
commonly  foli^ed:  Luftre  from- o  to  a:  Tranf-    phuric  acid.  - 

parency  a  to  o;  in  fome  cafes  '3  or  4:  Hardnel)  **  Genus  IV.    Maghcsian  Salts. 

5  try  41:  ^peeificgpivity  4-4  to4*44.  Colour  white,  **  Sp.  i.  Sul!»hat  of  Magnesia. 
M'ith  a  fhade  of'yelldw,  red,  blue,  or  brownl  "  5^.  a.  Nitrat  of  Magnesia. 
When  heated  it  decreprtates  -It  is  hi^hXeperfe  "  Thefe  falts  are  found  in  different  country 
by  the  blue  flame  of  the  blowrpipe,  and  convert-  either  fparingly  mixed  with  the  foil,  or  efflorj 
ed  into  JuiphurH  nf  harytts  :  Soluble  in  no  acid  cing  upon  walls,  or  diffolved  in  mineral  watery 
except  the  fulphuric^  and  precipitated  from  it  (See  MtNERAL,  f  13,  15.)  "  I  have  mentioni 
by  water.  them'*  (fays  Dr  Thomson)  «*  merely  in  corop 

**  Var.  I.  FofiatSd SttJpbai.  Luftre 3  to  » ;  Tran-  ance  with  the  cultom'of  mineralogifts ;  for  tb 
fparency  from  4 -to  a,  fometimes  i.  Colours  ought  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  to  be  ranked  amoi 
white,  reddifh,  blulib,  y^Howifh,  blackifh,  green-  minerals.  For  a  dj^fcription  of  them,'*  and  t 
Ifti.  M.  Werner  (Vkbdivides  this  variety  into  3,  ac-  other  earthy  falts  ivltb  haRs  ofMagntfia^  "we  vA 
cording  to  the  texture.  Thefe  fubdivtiions  are  the  reader  to  the  articfe  Chemistry,  Index* 
^ramdarly  foliated^  "'JlMghi  foliateii   cun;e  fo'  *«  Genus  V.    Aluminous  Salts. 

ihted,  '  '  .  "  This  genus  comprehends  all  the   combir 

♦*  Var,!.   Ff^r9ltf  Sufphat,    Texture  fibrous;    tions  of  alumina  with  acids,  which  coiiftilute 
fibre*  converging'  to  'a  common  centre :  Luftre    part  of   the    mineral  kingdom,     Ililheto  on 
filky  or  waxy  a  r  Tranfparency  4  to  i :  Hard-    three  fptrcics  have  occurred, 
nefs  5  :  Colours yeTlowifli,  bluifti,  reddilh^  ^  *•  Sp.  i.  Alum.   *f  bis  fait  is  found  in  cr^d- 

<*  Far.  3.  CoptpaB  Stdphat.  Texture  cojnpadl :  in.foft  mafles,  in*  Hikes,  and  inviGbly  mixed  w 
^Luftreotcri:  ^tranfpaWncy  i  to  o.  Peels  meagre,  the  foil."  For  a  defcription,  with  its  ufes,  a 
Ahnoft  conftajBtly  rmpure :  Colours  light  yelloWy  the  mcthpd  of  mauufadturing  it,  fee  Alum, 
red,  or  blue.  i — $  5  aod  Chemistry,  Jadex, 

•*  Far.  4.  Earthy  Sulphat,-  In  the  form  of  coarfe        Sp.%.  Mellite.    Honey-Jlone.    Mellat  cf  /u 
dufty  particles,  fli'ghtly  cohering:  Colour  reddifh    piina.    This  mineral  was  nrft  obferved  aboLt 
or  yeHowifti  white.  years  ago,"  (i.  e.  about  1791)  *•  in  Thuringi.n,  * 

««  Genus  III.    Strontun  Salts.  tween  the  layers  of  wood  coal.   It  is  of  a  h«.n 

^  This  genus  compreheoda  all  the  combinations  yellow  colour  (hence  its  name),  and  is  vfi* 
of  Strontian  and  acid<^  which  form  a  part  of  the  cryftallized  in  fmail  odlahedrons,  whofe  angles  j 
mineral  kingdom-  often  truncated.    Luftre  1  to  3 :  Tranfparf 

**  5^.1.   Carbonat  of  Strontian.     This    confiderable :  Fra<flure  conehoidal:  Hardn«I> 
mineral  was  firft  difcovered  in*  the  lead  mine  of    Specific  gravity,    according    to  Abich,    t'oi 
Strontiin  in  Argylefliire,  and' fmce  that  time  it  is    When  heated  it  whitrns;  and  in  the  open 
faid  to  have  been- difcovered,  though  not  in  great    burns  without  being  fenfibly  charred.    A  »■ 
abundance^  in  otht^  countries.   It  is  found  amor*    matter  remains,  which  ttfcrvefces  fligbily  »* 
phous,  and  alfo  cryfttfNised  In  needles,  which,    acids,and  which  at  tirft  has  no  taftt,  but  at  Icn^* 

according  to  Uauy,  are  regular  fix'fidcd  prifms.    leaves   an   acid   imprtition    upon   the   toD6^ 

'  Abj 
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Abidi  ibov^d  Uiat  it  is  compofed  cbiegy  of  aHi*  K^ompreben^ec)  under  \h^,.  followmg  genera :   z.  . 

sihaaojapCColUr  acid,  to  which  he  g^ve  U19  Ga^i  >  QalqriAc  JSar,t/u;  3.  Mori ^  4.  Mould. 

zifx titrntttlHc.    Vauquelfn  obtained  the  rame  '^Oenits  I.    Clay. 

it&lL  The  melSiic  add  has  ftveral  properties.io  **  Clay  iSja^nuxtore  of  alumina  and  filica  in  va- 

oosoB  with  the  OXALIC^  which  induced,., l^ni  nous  proportioDa.   I^he  alumina  is  in  the  ftate  of 

r.Sr3  to  ^^ifider  it  as  the  fame,    pat  Kiip'roth  -^n  igxpaJpa^le  powder ;  hu^  the  lilica  is  almoin  al- 

^ddsdallntfd  that  it  isdiflfereQl.    The  oieU  ways  in  imalf  grains,  ijirge  ^inoush  to  be  diftia- 

tetadd,  when  ex|>ofed  to  heat,  is  decompofed  guiHied  by  the  eye.    CUy^  tl^eretore,  exhibits  the 

fST^cfdity,  and  evaporates  in  a  thick  grey  chamder  of  aliiminay.  and  pc^  of  lilica,  even  whea 

itttte.  When  diftilled  i^  yields  a  great  quan-  this  1a&  ingredieat  predoduoatcs.    The  particles 

^fofcvbonic  add*    It  combines  in  excefs  with  of  filiqi  are  alrq^dy ' corobloed  with  each  other; 

^tit  apd  forms  "a  /vfer-meUat^  whiich  has  a  and  they  have.fo  ftr<^ig  an  afllintty  for  each  other, 

£^f  a^id  tafte,  is  fparingiy  folublein  water,  that  fewjbodie^  can  .iispax^te  tbemj  whereas  the 

isJcTfibinzes.    When  this  fait  is  poured  into  a  a)umix%  pot  b^ivg  combined,* readily  difplays  the 

h^iivk  of  fn^phat  of  alumina^  it  occafions  a  flaky  eharai^eri^  which  diftii^uifh  \t  from  other  ^odies. 

p7ec{HUte;  whereas  fuper-oxalat  of  pota^  occa*'  Beildes  j»]umj,g^  .and  filicat.  clay  often  contains 

fjci  Qpoe.                             .  carbonat  of  Ifm^i  of  n^gnpfia,  barytes,  oxide  of 

*Sp,yQfi%iOhiTt.    Sulf  bat  qf  Soda  and  id*h  (ron^  &c,    /^/id  as  clay  is' merely  a  mechanical 

tac.  Tbis  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  jjs  mixture^  tbe  proportion  of  its  ingredients  is  e&- 

GrsclaDd ^ly ;  from  which  it  was  brought  tq  ceedingly  i^|:u)p%".;(3eeCLAy,.j  1. 1 — 5  J   «  ft 

C:^h9gQi^  where  it  lay  S  or  9  years  unnoticed^  has  been.i}^vi4p4  intp  the  fpllowjng  fpecies : 

tS  at  laft  i^  WM  aoaHyfed  by  Aike%aan|.  '  Th^  '^,S^.  %n  ^^pela^v  c^ay.    Its  texture  is  ear* 

pnoiL'Tt  form  of  its  cryftals  feems  to  be  tp  oda^  ^y;  Xv^^x^^i  Opaque .:*'Kar4iief8,4:  Sp.graTity 

liedroQ,  wbpfefMres  are  ifofceles 'triangles.     It^  i,*«2to;l*4li^olour'tprt^^fomQtda^«v^h|ifliabde 

ccbcr  is  fnow  white:  Texture  foliated:^  H^^  ^ 7«ii9!V^^r,!;f (^k  vA^lkevf^.flig^tljr.ta I^ tqvgue; 

MS  iDferior  tp  that  ef  fiiiat  of  lime :  Specific  gra)-  feels  isHi  ^.  fSsl^to  ppwdec  in  ^vrat<?r-  A  ^PfiC^nvef  ^ 

^1  ^'W.;  Melts  before  it  j:eacheS;a.jredtdieat,  SAalyM  b¥>  ^^MSi^VFf^ATZ,  ,^Q9tainq4  ^  filiQa* 

lad  when  &mp2y  expofed  to  the  Bame  01,  a  baodie^  19  alunvin^^  1%  magnefia,  ,7 ,  jujpim  qf  .baryt9. 

Abelfaard  aoaly&d  it,  and.  obtaiaed  fiuoric.  aci4  A  fpecit9«%.  anal y fed  by  We^gewood,  contained 

riahimina'    KUgroth  has  proved  that  it  con*  6oaIi^'w)i,  so  filica>  la.air.ef  wa^f^r."    iuVQ%» 

prs  alfo  foda.    The  refult  of  his  analylis  iis  as  ctLAiiy,  .         ,                         .'.,.:.. 

^bwi:  4o'|  Uuoric  acid  and  water:  36-.foda«  ^^  ^p»,%i  CawnfifK^^kX*    Jits ifettpre  is, earthy. 

ij'j  alumina.    Tbis  aoalyfis^pias  been  confirmed  LuAre  o/.  Opaque  ).Hardne|i  l.to  6:  Sp^ gravity 

^VaoqucIin."—Tlienanae ought ta be  fpelt  Cry*  i"^  t^i.^-^g.    Adheres  flightjy.  to  tbe  tongue  :  Of- 

s^i  as  it  is  derived  from  i^fvatf  frigtUi.  and  ht^ttj  t^aieels^refify ;  Falls,  to  po^cjer^m  water :  Co- 

i^  as  if  it  were  ^^onc  tbat./'  melted  as.  eafiiy  lour,.wt^en  p,ure>  white  t  Ofteir  tinged  blue  or  yeU 

asjtt/'    But  the  FreocH  chemilla  olten  corrupt  low.** 

titfortiipgraphy  of  words  derirediJrgiD  the  Greek,  "  Far.  i.  Potter's  clav.  .  Hardneis  3  to  4: 

^P'Jttine^for  standi  for  uy.animprdpriety  in  ^•g^av'^y  i'S  to  3;  ftains  the  fillers  ilightly; 

vbidi  (h^'^ght  SQt  to  be  followed*  acqi^i^^B ,  U)ffi€  poliih  .by  lri(Sion : ^Pi^'ionr  white; 

^  ^OxD£&  ni«   AOG^EGyiTSs.,  often,  ti^ith  a  tinge  of  ycUow  or  blue;  fometimes 

"  This  order  comprehends  aH  mechanical  mix-  browniihi  greeoiihi  reddifii.    Totally  difTufible  in 

tu»  of  earths  and  ftonesjoi^odin  the  mineral  water;  and»~wheji:duly  moiftened,  very  du^ile» 

^^dom.  Thefe  are  exceedingly  numerous :  the  »<  Piin%*' Jndw^iud  Cfaym  Qardnefs5  to  6;  does 

(^coataiai  and  bills,  the  mould  oti  which  ve^e-  not  di/Tufe  itfelf  i^  water,  but  falls  to  powder ; 

t^St^Wf  and  indeed  th<(  greated  pait  of  the  discovers  but  little- ductility.    Colours  grey,  yel- 

f^  are  compofed  qf .  them*    A  complete  de-  low»(h,  XAujiiiu  greeniih^  fieddifli,  browniOi. 

^)tion  of  aggregates  belongs  rather  to  geology  «  Far-  3.  S/t^l^fir  Clay.  Strudtvre  (laty ;  fp.  gra* 

^n  mineralosy.    h  would  V  improper  there-  vjty  %'i  tos'6Et  feels  fmooth;  ftreak  white  or 

^  to  treat  of  tl;iem  fully  biece.".    (^e  Earth,  grey.-  C<^uf  Uuifli,  or  yellpwi(h  grey;  fome- 

CiOLocY,  Mountain^  Tix|iAQukous  GLoaE,  tiroes bladMOi,  Veddiih*  greeniHi ;  found  in  ftrata; 

VoLCASo,  &c.)' ' "  But  they  cannot  be  altogether  ufually  in  coal-mines.    This  variety  is  fometioies 

armed;  becaufe  aggregates  jure  the  firft  fubftan-  impregnated  with  bttumeo.  "U  is,  thep,  called 

c«  which  prefent  themfelve^  to  the  view  of  the  ikuminotujbale. 

fi&^\  mineralogift;  and  be9auiet  without  be-  <*  Sp.  3.  Lituomasoa.  Texture  earthy;  frao* 

H  acquainted  with  the  names  and  component  ture  conchoidal ;  lililre  0X0%;  opaqiie ;  hard- 

(vts  of  them*  the  mo/t  valuable  mineralogical  nefs  j  to  7 ;  ip.  gravity,  whea  pretty  bard>  a*8x5 ; 

vorki  covld  not  be  underftood.  .,  furface  fmooth,  and  feela  ibapy ;  adheres  grongly 

'^  Aggregates  may  be  comprehended  under  ^  to  .the  tongue ;  falls  tP  pieces,  and  then  to  powder 

^TiliOQs:  X.  Mixtures  of  earths :  s.  Aaiprphous  in  water,  but  does  not  difiufe  itfelf  through  it. 

n^gmenuof  ftooesagglutinatcdtogether:  j.ChryO  FQfible  j^^ry^  into  a  frothy  oiafi. 

tiiiized  ftoncs,  either  agglutinated  together,  or  ••  Far.  i.  FriaUe  Litbvmarga.  Formed  of  fcaly 

•itb  amorphous  (toies:  4,  Aggregates  formed  by  particles  flight  ly  cohering;  luftre  x  too;  hard- 

•^'c.  Ii  will  be  convenient  to  treat  each  of  thefe  refii  3  to  4 ;  ecceedingly  light ;  feels  very  fmooth, 

'<(;»rateiy.  I  flhall  thcfefoK  divide,  this  order  into  and  aflnmes a  polifli  from  l\^  nail.  Colour  white; 
it&oni.                                                           ,  fometimes  tinged  yellow  or  red. 

*'8icT.L    AGd&xaATES  ^Earths.  ^  Far,  %p  Indurated  Utkcantg-ga..    Hardnefs  4 

Tlie  soft  commOB  earthy  aggregates  may  be  to  ?•  The  fofter  fort  adheres.  very.iUong)y  to  the 

tongue 
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toagoe  wbco  oeitlf  broken ;  the  harderirery  mo-  of  64*5  filica»  11*15  alumioa,  11  cbarcoaU  s*| 

denteif.    OjkNm,  grcft  ireUowy  red,  blue,  or  oxide  of  iron,  7*5  water.    SeeCHALR,  f  4. 

brown.  **  Sp.  4.  Green  earth.  Tetture  eartbjr :  Luft^ 

**  A  fpecimcn,  from  Oiiaiind»  analyfed  by  hcr%'  o :  Opaqae :  Hardneft  6  to  7 :  Sp.  gravitv  1*63  7I 

mas,  contained  60  fittca,  xi  alomina,  5*7  carbo*  Colour  green.     Oommonly  fedt  fmooth :  do< 

uat  of  Ume,  4*7  oxide  of  iron,  0*5  carbooat  of  not  ftain  the  fingers:  olteff  fallt  to  nowder  in  w3 

nagnefia,  tS  water  and  air*  ter :  when  heated  it  becomes  reddiln  brown  ;  ai^ 

<•  Spn  4.  BoLB    Texture  earthy:  ftadure  con-  at  147°  Wedg.  melts  into  a  black  compad  glaifl 

choidal:  Loftreo:  IVanfparcncy  fcarce  i:  Hard-  '*  Gemos  III.    Marl. 

iids  4:  Sp.  gravity  from  x'4  to  % :  Acouires  a  po-  '*  A  mixture  of  carbonat  of  lime  and  clay,  i 

lilhbyfriftion-:  icaroely  adheres  to  the  tongues  which  the   carbonat  coofiderably  exceeds   th 

feels  gnnfy :  Colour  yellow  or  brown ;  fome-  other  ingredients,  is  called  marl.    Its  texture  \ 

timet  red,  ibmcCimes  fpotted.''    (See  Bolb,  N^  earthy:  Luitre  o:  Opaque:  Hardnefs  4  to  8 

11^  f  I — 6.)     «*  The  Lemnian  earth,  which  be-  fometimes  in  powder:  Spec  gravity,  from  i'6  t 

longs  to  this  fpedes,  according  to  Beigman,  con-  a'877  :  Colour  ufnally  grey ;  often  tinged  witi 

tains  47  filica,  19  alumina,  6  carbonat  of  magne-  other  colours:  effervefces  with  acids.  Some  maH 

fia,  5*4  carbonat  of  lime,  5^4  oxide  of  iron,  17  crumble  into  powder  when  expoied  to  the  air 

water  and  air.*'   See  Bole,  IP  4 ;  snd  Lemniam  others  retain  their  hardnefs  for  many  years.   Marl 

Eaxtn.  may  be  divided  into  two  fpecies:  z.  Thole  whic 

<<  Sp.  5.  ToLLSX^s  EAXTH.    Texture  earthy :  conUih  more  filica  than  alumina:  a.  Thofe  whiq 

Strudure  ibmetimes  Oaty :  Fradure '  imperfedly  contain  more  alumina  than  filica.   Mr  Kirwr  a  ha| 

conchoidal :  Lnibre  o :  Opaque :  Hardnefs  4 :  Re-  called  the  firft  of  thefe  SiliceoiUf  the  ad.  ArgiUd 

ccives  a  polifli  from  fnS&aai  does  not  adherr  to  ceous  Maris,  Attention  ibouM  be  paid  to  this  M 

the  tongue  i  feds  greaff  t  Colour  ufilally  light  tindion  when  marls  are  ufed  as  a  manure.**    Se( 

green.    A  fpecuneo  from  HampfllCre,  analyfed  by  Maxl,  §  i — 3. 

Bergman,  contained  51*8  fiUca,  %$  >luniina,  33  *'  Gei^os  IV.    Mould. 

caiboost  of  lime,  3*7  oxide  of  iron,  0^7  carbonat  ^  By  hovld  is  meant  the  foil  on  which  vegCi 

of  magnefia,  15*5  moiffure.    This  earth  is  ufed  tables  grow.    It  contains  the  following  ingredil 

liy  fullers  to  fake  the  greafe  out  of  the?r  cloth  be-  ents :    Silica;  ahimrna,  lime,   magnefia,    (foms* 

fore  they  apply  foap.    It  is  eflential  to  St,  that  times)  iron,  carbon  derived  from  decayed  vegcj 

the  particles  ot  filica  be  very  fine,  otherwife  they  table  and  animal  fubftances,  carbonic  acid  aud 

would  cut  the  cloth.    Any  clay,  poflefled  of  this  water.    And  the  good  qr  bad  qualities  of  soiti 

laft  property,  may  be  accounted  fidter^t  earth  ;  depend  upon  a  proper  mixture  of  thefe  ingredt* 

{or  it  is  the  alumina  alone  which  a^s  upon  the  ente.    The  filica  is  feldom  in  the  ftate  of  an  im- 

cloth,  on  account  of  its  ftrong  affinity  mr  greafy  palpable  powder,  but  in  grains  of  a  greater  01 

fubftances."   See  Fullex*s  xaxth,  $  i,  a;  and  fmaller  fixe.    Its  chief  ufe  feems  to  be,  to  kerp 

FuLLino,  $  i»  3-  the   foil    open   and   pervious  to  moifture.     \\ 

**  GtM^us  II.    Colorific  Eaxths.  wepafs  over  the  carbon,  the  iron,  and  the  car^ 

^  The  minerals  belonging  to  this  genus  confift  bonic  acid,  the  goodnefs  of  a  foil  depends  upoa 

of  clay,  mixed  with  ft>  large  a  quantity  of  fome  its  being  able  to  retain  the  duantity  of  moifture 

colouring  ingredient,  as  to  render  them  ufefiil  as  which  is  proper  for  the  nouriftiroent  of  vegetablet, 

paints.  The  colouring  matter  is  commonly  oxide  and  no  more.    Now  the  retentive  power  of  a 

of  iron,  and  fometimes  charcoal.                           ^  foil  increafes  with  the  proportion  of  Its  alumi« 

^  Sf.  I.  Rbd  Chalk;  Rbd6lb.  Texture  ear*  na,  lime,  or  magnefia,  and  diminiihcs  as  the  pro- 

thy ;  Fradure  conchoidal :   Luftre  o :   Opaqae :  portion  of  Its  filica  increafrs.    Hence  it  follows, 

Hardnefr  4 :  Sp.  gravity  inconfiderable :  Colour  that  in  a  dry  country,  a  fertile  foil  fliould  contain 

^  dark  red:  Feels  rough:  ftains  the  fingers:  adheres  iefs  filica,  and  more  of  the  other  earths,  than  in 

to  the  tongue:  falls  to  powder  in  water:  does  not  a  wet  country.      Giobext  found  a  fertile  foil 

become  duAile :  When  heated  it  becomes  black,  near  Turin,  v^ere  it  rains  annually  30  inches,  to 

and  at  158^  Wedg.  melts  into  a  greenifh  ^llow  contain  from  77  to  79  filica  ^  9  to  14  alumina,  and 

frothy  enamel.    CompofiKl  of  day  and  oxide  of  5  to  la  lime.    Near  Paris,  where  it  rains  about 

iron.'*    See  Chalk,  }  5.  10  inches  annually,  M.  Tillb't  founo  a  fertile 

**  Sp.  a.  Ybllow  Chalk.    Texture  earthy :  foil  to  contain  coarfe  fand  15,  fine  faod  ai,  in  all 

FraAure  conchoidal :  Hardnefs  3 :  Sp.  gravity  in-  46  filica,  i(i'$  alumina,  37*5  lime. 

confiderable :  Colour  ochre  yellow.  Feels  fmooth  **  The  varieties  of  mould  are  too  numerous  ta 

or  greafy:    ftains  the  fingers:    adherer  to  the  admit  an  accurate  defcription:  It  will  be  fafH< 

tongue :  falls  to  pieces  in  water.    When  heated  cient  therefore  to  mention  the  rooft  remarkable: 
becomes  red ;  and  at  156*^  Wrdg.  melts  into  a  ,     **  Sp.  i.  Sand.    This  confifts  of  fmall  grains  of 

brown  porous  porcelain.    According  to  Sagc,  it  (Miceous  ftones,  not  cohering  together,  nor  fotien- 

contains  50  parts  alumina,  40  oxide  of  iron,  10  ed  by  water.     When  the  grains  are  of  a  largc 

watcr,  with  fome  fulphuric  acid.  fize,  the  foil  is  called  gravel. 

«<  Sp.  5*  Black  Chalk.  Strudure  flaty :  Tex-  '*  Sp.  a.  Clay.    This  confifts  of  common  c^ay 

ture  earthy :   Fragments   fplintery :    Luftre  o :  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  tuh- 

Opaque :  Hardnefs  5  :  Sp.  gravity  a*x44  to  a'77  :  ftances. 

Colour  black :  ftreak^black.  Feels  fmooth :  ad-  '*  Sp.  3.  Loam.  Any  foil,  which  does  not  co- 
heres fltghtly  to  the  tongue :  does  not  moulder  in  here  fo  flroogiy  as  clay,  but  more  ftrongly  thu 
water:  When  heated  to  rednefs  it  becomes  red-  chalk,  is  ciJled  loam.  There  are  many  Vorirics: 
dlfli  grey*  Aficordbg  to  Wiegleb,  it  is  compofed  The  following  are  the  moft  common : 
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"  Tar.  I.  Ckfty  Loam  ;  called  aKo^rsfV*  Jif*  oft»  PV^^T  ^^^V-    Their  Wdoefs  19  ifiConMe-  ' 

a:^udii«y  losni.    It  confifts  oif  a  mixture  of  rable. 

dif  adcoariif  (and.  **  Genus  IT.    Puddu^g  Stonb. 

TiT.i.aa/iy  Lmm  ;  Amixture  of  c1ay;chaik>  <*  Pebbles  of  quartz,  flint,  or  otber  fimilar  ftonea 

Qdccarie£uid  :  the  chalk  predominating.  of  a  round  or  'eiUptical  form,  from  the  fize  of  a 

Tir.>5M^  Loam.    A  mixture  of  theiame  rape-feed  to  that  of  an  egg»  cemented  together 

z^raiiati,  the  (and  amounting  to  0^8  or  0*9  of  by  a  filiceous  cement*  often  mixed  with  iroo» 

^  iHiolr.  have  been  na^ned  Puddinf  Stows*  Pudding  ftones^ 

*i^.4  Till  is  amtxture  of  clay  and  oxide  of  of  courfe^  are  not  inferior  in  hardnefs  to  quartXf 

.T.  It  ti  of  a  red  colour,  very  hard  and  heavy.  flint»  chalcedooyi  ^c.  of  which  the  pebbles  may 

'  Sect.  II.    Aggecg atbs  ^Amorphous.  confift.    The  colour  of  the  cement  is  ufually  yel- 

St^hes.  1ow»  brown,  or  red.    Its  fraAure  is  conchoidal. 

"The  Hgrtgates*  which  belong  to  this  fee-  The  finer  foru  are  capable  of  a  fine  polilh;  the 

tsc,  coofift  of  amorphous  fragments  of  ftones  coaHe  are  iifed  for  milI-ftones« 

wKstfd  together.     They  may  be  reduced  to  **  Genus  HI.    Amygdaloid. 

ibe  foDowiog  genera:  i.  Sauilfime ;  a.  Pudding-^  **  Rounded  or  elliptical  mafles  of  chalcedony, 

)»;i' Amygdaloid:  A*  Brt^eia.  zeolite,  lime-ftone,  lithomarga,  fteatites,  greea 

<*  Genus  I.    Sandstone.  earth,  garnets,  bomblend,  or  opal,  cemented  to- 

*  SauII  grains  of  land,  confiftiog  of  quaitz,  gethcr  by  a  bafit  Of  indufiated  clay,  trap,  mulleut 

H  booftooe,  filiceous  ihiftus^  or  felfpar,  and  walkeo  or  kragg,  copftitute  an  amjrgia W."   (See 

ifsxmKt  of  mica,  cemented  together,  are  de-  AMtODALOiDS.)       '*  Amygdaloids  are  opaque. 

ocazontcd  iandftones.    They  feel  rough  and  They  have  no  laftre  i  Fradure  uneven  or  coa- 

&.<J7;  and  when  not  very  hard  eafily  crumble  choidal:  Hardnefs  6  to  9 :  Coloiu^  as.  various  as 

ino  iied.    The  cement  or  Hafis,  by  which  the  the  higredienls  they  are  compofed  of* 

pTis  of  land  are  united  to  each  other  is  of  ■                **  Genus 'IV.    Breccia. 

6jr  tiodt;  namely,  lime,  alumina,  filica,  iron.  •<  Angular  firagments  of  the  lame  i^dr/ of  ftone 

SituitoDes,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  4  fpe*  agglutinated  together,  coniUtute  a  Iretfia*    Thus 

ces.  eaicareem  breccia  confifts  of  fragments  of  marble 

'^Sf,  r.  Caltareous  fandfloius  are  merdy  car-  cemented  together  by  lime. 

^tof  lime  or  nurl.  with  a^  quantity  of  fand  ^. Sect.  in.    Aggregates  ef  Crystals. 

i::rrpofed  between  its  particles.     Though  the  ^  The  mjnenus.  belonging  to  this  fedton  con- 

pstity  of  iaad,  in  nuny  cafes,  far  exceeds  the  lift  either  of  different  kinds  cemented  tpgether» 

iae,alc2reous  (aodftones  are  fometimcf  found  or  of  cryftals  and  amorphous  ftones  cemented  to- 

L*T^lized ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  cryftals  have  gether.    They  may  be  reduced  under  the  foHow- 

'« of  the  forms  which  diftinguiih  carbonat  of  ing  genera  s-i.  Granite  s  s.  Sienitf ;  3.  Granof 

'   ^.    Thus  Ihe  calcareous  iandftone  of  Foun-  tines  4.  Grimiteii  $•  GranUite ;  6.  Tfop;  7.  Por^ 

'inbkaa  is  cryflaUtzed  in  rhomboidal  tables.    It  ^ry. 

^t4/ni,  according  to  Lassone^  6V5  filiceous  ^  Genus  I.    Granite. 

!  ^»  jn  carbonat  of  Hme.     Calcareous  fand*  ^  An  aggregate  of  felfpar,  quartz,  and  mica« 

tfct  have  Commonly  an  earthy  texture :  Their  whatever  be  the  fize  and  ^ure  of  the  ingredients* 

ficface  is  rough :  Hardnefs  from  6  to  7 :  Speci-  is  denominated  granbey  (SeeGRANiVE.)  <*  This 

,  iz  ^avity  3*5  or  3*6  :  Colour  grey ;  fometimes  aggregate  may  be  divided  Into  %  fpecies,  viz.  €9m* 

;  TciWiib  or  brown.    They  are  fometimes  burnt  mon  granite,  ztAJbifiofe  granite,  or  gneils. 

-  i^e-  «*  $p.  u  Common  Granite.    Its  ftruaure  is  al^ 

*'  ^  2.    Aluminotu  SanMonej.    The  bafis  of  ways  granular*    The  felfpar  is  often  amorphous* 

^^ibceous  fandftoncs  is  alumina  or  rather  clay,  and  conftitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  aggregate* 

Taeir  ftnidure  is  often  flaty :  Texture  compaa.  Granites  difier  much  in  their  appearance  accord- 

mStr  fine  or  coarfe  grained,  according  to  the  fize  ing  to  the  fize,  proportion,  colour  and  figure  of - 

<-(  the  (and :  Hardnefs  from  6.  to  8,  or  9 :  Colour  their  compoheot  pacts.   They  are  commonly  very 

pejt  yellow,  or  brown.    They  are  often  formed  hard.    Specific  gravity  from  1*5388  to  1*9564. 

'itomiMooes,  filtering  ftones,  and  coarfe  whet-  «*  Sf.  1.  Shi/f^  Granitet  or  Gnei/s.    The  ftruc- 

^^^"^  ture  IS  always  flaty.    This  conftitutes  its  fpeci- 

"  <S^-  3*  SiSkeous  Sandfionti  coofift  of  grains  of  fie  chancer.     The  proportion  of  quartz  and 

'•fid  cemeotrd  together  by  filica,  or  fome  fub-  felfpar  is  nearly  equal ;  that  of  mica  fmalleft. 

r^xe,  which  confifts  chiefly  of  filica  or  flint.  '*  Genus  IJ.    Siemte. 

"iVy  are  much  harder  than  any  of  the  other  fpe*  ^  Mr  Werner  has  given  the  name  of  Sitnite 

tin.  Sunetimes  ftones  occur,  confifting  of  grains  to  aggregates  compofed  of  felfpar,  bornblcode» 

'illne  cemented  together  with  filica.    Tboe  are  and  quartz  ;  or  of  felfpar,  hornblende,  quartz, 

iHb  named ^&y0ia  Sandftones.  and  mica.    Thefe  aggregates  were  formerly  con- 

^^  ^  4.  EerrugtHOMj  Sand^enej.  The  iron  founded  with  granite.  Sienite  is  found  both  of  a 
vhich  adi  at  a  cement  in  thefe  ftones  is  not  far  granular  and  flaty  ftrudure.  It  might  therefore 
trom  a  meuUic  flate.  Wbeb  iron  is  completely  be  divided  into  two  fpecies.  In  Qenite  the  quartz 
^udated,  it  lofies  the  property  of  acting  as  a  ce-    is  commonly  in  by  far  the  fmalleft  proportion. 

Jl^cnL  Thii  is  the  reafon  that  ferruginous  fand-  **  Genus  III.    Granatin e.  , 
"^'^^  »hen  ezpofed  to  the  air,  almoft  always       <'  Mr  Kirwan  has  applied  the  name  Granatine 
^bte  into  powder.     The  colour  is  ufually    to  the  following  aggregates ;   x.  Quartz  felfpar 
*-'^.  ycUowi  or  browD«    The  grains  of  fand  are    Itorl:  1.  QyL^m  felfpar  jade:  3.  Qutirts.  felfpar 

, .      .  garneti 
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casnet  t  4«  Qpartx  nSca  Ibort^:  5.  Qurtz  nnca  tw^taim fUa^  is  certiMf  0F  nuportsat^,  lad  vii 

jadc:  6«  Qiurtz  OMca  gwet's   7.  Qusnz  flmri^  lead  to  nliable  cxxrfi^otswesv  bock  m  agco! 

boniblciMlr :  S.  Q^anz  Aorl  jjde :  9.  Qnait  ftori  gical  aad  minenlogical  virv. 
garnec:  to.  Qaartz  boniblciide  jade:  f  i.  Qmtz       *  l(^  t.  Wackev.    ThittafiefiiriDs  cxmfi^-: 

bornbictklr  %v^iX :  ».  Q^'^rts  jade  garaei:  tj^  aUe  psts  df  Hlls»  aad,  like  trap*  it  zmcrphou 

Qoartx  bornbleiMle  kornftooer  14.  FelTpar  mica  ICi  textwe  b  eaitby:   F^jftme  nfbaJiy  etc 

fbort:  15.  Fet^iar  mka  borflbiende;  t6.  Fe)%>ar  Laftre  o:  Opaqaer  HarAxfk  6  to  9 :  Spect 

fluartz  ferpeotine:  17.  Fel%Mr  qaartz  tcatitea. —  travity  a-535  to  1*193 :  CdioTCTey,  witli  a  fb.^ 

One  of  tbefe,  viz.  QMitz  naic*  gtamet^  wai  cal-  of  green,  black,  red,  browau    Whea  cxpofed 

led  by  Croaftedt  morg/ka  or  wmrk/Um,  tbe  atino4>bere9  it  witboz  aad  bfcanes   mc 

'^  Gcaus  IV.  GzAViTELL.  grey.    It  aicks  into  a  giey  poroos  flag. 

<<  Mr  KizwAS  givei  tbe  aaoie  of  G^mtitdfto       ^  Sp.  1.  Mulleh.    Tbit  ftooe  is  alfo  Coun 

an  aggregates  coaipaled  of  any  two  of  tbe  foU  ia  ooafinerable  maflea,  and  frwitfttm^  bas  a  ttr 

lowing  togredtentts  qaartz,  ^Upar,  nica,  fiiod»  deocy  to  a  cobranar  foan  like  baialt.    Trxtv 

bonib4eDde»  jaJe^  garnet,  fteaiiies;''    Dr  Tbocn-  earthy :   Fradnie  anevcn,  and   fine   fpliater 

Ion  gives  a  table  of  tbeniy  for  which  we  fdcr  to  Loilie  09  except  from  ioDie  flnnlag  particlet 

bit  work.    **  Sooke  of  tbefe  aggregates  have  le*  baialtine:  Opaqiie:  Hardne6  7  to  9:  Speci 

oeived  patticfilar  names :  the  aggregate  of  qoaitz  gravity  a'6  to  3-73S :  Coloor  afli  or  btoifli 

and  mica,  wlieo  its  ftmdare  is  flaty.is  called  fdmetiincs  mized  with  yellotr,  from  tbe  d 

by  Werner  /!f^^  mump  by  the  Swedes  Ar«2f*  po6tion  of  the  tone.    At  130^  Wedgcwood 

JUHf  whatever  be  iu  ftnidore.    That  of  horn*  mehs  into  a  Mack  compaa  glaft.    When  c 

blende  and  mica  it  called  gnm/lein  from  iU  dark  pofed  to  tbe  air,  ^  Uitfact  'becomes  conerj 

gieea  colour.  vtth  a  greyiQi  white  lind,  fomrtimes  flight! 

^  ctavf  ▼.  CzAHiirrt.  ochry. 

**  Under  the  name  of  gramiitet  Mr  Kirwan       **  Sp.  4.  KaAcsrnMt.    This  tone,  which  all 

comprehends  aS  aggregates  contatninr  more  than  forms  confiderable  parts  of  rocks,  was  formed  h 

3  iogrediettU.    Of  thefe  the  foUowng  are  the  to  a  difttnd  (pedes  by  Mr  Kirwan«    Tesu*; 

noft  remarkable:  t.  Q'^artz  felfpar  mica  fiiorl;  earthy:  It  is  ezceedingly  poroos»  and  tbe  pen 

a.  Qoartz  felfpar  mica  fteatites:  3.  Qnartz  mica  are  often  fiQed  with  the  cryftals  of  otiicr  mtoerai 

Iborl  garnet :  4.  Qoartz  felfpar  mica  garnet :  5.  Fradore  uneven :  Lufire  o :  Opaqoe :  Hardne 

2oatts  folphat  or  barytes  mica  Ihorl :  6.  Quartz  5  to  7 :  Sp.  gravity  V314 :  Feels  rough  and  harfi 

Ipbat  of  barytes  mica  hornblende.  Colour  rnldifii  grey :  Streak  yeUowifli  grey.    A 

Gewus  VI.  Taap.  13SO  Wedg.  it  melts  into  a  reddiih  brown  por 

M  Under  this  genus^  Dr  Thomson  *<  clafles  lain  mafs. 
not  only  what  has  commonly  been  called  trap,  ^  Gevus  Vn.    PoapHTZY. 

(See  TaAf  p\  but  alio  wacksv  and  ^hillen,  and       ^  Any  ftone»  which  contains  fcatteted  cryfij 

KzacsTOME  of  Kirwan.  or  grains  of  felfpar  vifible  to  tbe  naked  e\< 

**  Sp*  I.   Comwwt  Trap.    This  ftroog  is  tery  is  denominated  a  porphyry ^    (See  Fez ph yet 

common  in  Scotland^  where  it  is  naived  Whim-  ^  Befides  felfpar,  porphyries  genevally  conti 

tTOZB.    Whole  hills  are  formed  of  it ;  anditoc-  (mall  cryftaU  of  quartz,  hornblende  and  ir.ic 

curs  very  often  in  large  round  detached  liag-  Thefe  cryitals  are  nfiiaUy  of  a  different  colcq 

xnents.    Sometimes  it  aflumes  the  form  of  ia^  from  tbe  (tone  in  which  they  aje  foand,  and  tht 

menfe  colomnsy  and  is  then  called  bafalf*.  (See  are  ftuck  in  it  as  in  a  cement.    It  is  evident  frcr 

BASAtTEs,  §  r— XI.)  The  Giants  C A ustWAY  this  definition,  that  the  number  of  porphyria 

in  Iielandi  the  ifland  of  Stapfa,  and  the  8.  fide  mu(t  be  gre^t.    Each  Qledes  receives  its  nan: 

of  AzTHva's  Seat  in  Scotland,  are  well  known  from  tbe  ftone  which  f^rms  its  bafis.  To  defcrib^ 

inftances  oif  this  figure."    (See  thefe  articles.)  them  would  .be  'unneceiT^ry.    I  (hall  on!y  gWc 

^  Its  tezture  is  earthy  or  compad;  Fraduie  ud*  catalogue  of  tbe  pHdcipalTpecies:  i.  II(>rDf!en 

event  Loflrre  commonly  o:  Opacjue:  HardnefsS  porphyry:  «.  Pitchitone  p.  3.  Homflate  p.  ^ 

to  9 !  Not  brittle :  Specific  gravity  from  a'78  to  Fellpar  or  petonfe  p.  5.  Clay  p.  6.  HombIcT.de  d 

3'bsr  :  Colour  black,  with  a  Ihade  ^  grey,  blue,  7.  Trap  p.  8.  Wacken  p.  9.  Mifllen  p.  ic.  Kr>| 

or  purple;  fometimes  blackilb  or  reddtfh  brown;  p.  n.  Argillit^c  p.  xa.  Potftone  p.  13.  Scrper.ti.* 

in  fome  cafes  greenilh  grey.    Bf  expofure  to-tbe  p.  X4.  Sandilone  p. 

atmofpherc,  it  becomes  invefted  with  a  brownilh  *'  Sect.  IV.    Volcanmc  Aggzcgatf$. 

rind.    Before  tbe  blow-pipe  It  tuthtpcr  /e  into  a       ^  Aggregates  formed  by  volcanoes  m^y  l« 

more  or  Icfs  black  glafs.    Trap  confifts  of  fmall  reduced  to  the  following  genera:  i.  JLava:  i 

cryftals  of  hornblende,  felfpar,  olivine,  &c.  nfo-  Pozzolana:  3.  Pumice:  4.  Ashes. 
ally  fet  in  a  ground   compofed  apparently  of  **  Genus  I.    Lava. 

clay  and  oxide  of  Iron.    A  foecimen  in  tbe  form        **  All  fubfiances,  which  have  ifttied  out  ( f 

of  Dftfaltes  from  Stalfo,  analyted  by  Dr  Kenmedt  volcano  in  a  itate  of  fufion,  are  called  Amr  ' 

oif  Edinburgh,  contained  48  fihca,  x6  alumina,  (See  Lava,  ^  x—xo.)   '' They  have  been  divii^' ^ 

16  oxide  of  irooi  9  fime',  <  moilture,  4  foda  and  x  into  3  fpedcs. 
muriatic   acid.    A  l^cimen  from  Salisbury       *^  Sp.  i.  Vtirtous  La^va*  Found  la  fmatl  pircfi 


nedy  conduced  thefe  analyfes  with  great  inge«    commonly  fomewbat  porons. 

ftuity  and  judgment ;  and  the  difcovery,  that  trap       '*  5/».  a.  Celluiir  Lava,    This  fpccies  is  full  ^ 
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cdSi.'Sarteroiigitaiidfallofcavitiet;  Texture  **IV.  TBaruav  MoONtAms  are  compofed 
esihr:  Loftre  o:  Opaque:  Hardoeia  7  to  9:  ofy  x.  Sand  add 'pebbles;  1.  Clays  and  mud »  9. 
Specific  ^vitf  TarieSy  but  does  not  exceed  r8.    fiitumiDous  tu£i. 

^^^^fa^^  "«*.  Conunonly  fome.  ^haf.  V.    «  Class  U.  Salts," 

"i^j.   Om^aa  Lawi.    This  fpccies  is  the        Undsr  this  clais  Dr  Thomson  comprehetids 
■i  camaon  or  all ;  it  runs  into  the  id  by  in-    ''  all  the  combinations  of  alkalies  with  acids  which 
fafiUe degrees;  and  indeed  is  feldom  found  of   exift  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    They  conftitute' 
Cf  c(»fidcrd>le  fize  without  fome  pores.     It    the  following  genera  and  fpecies^ 
^  io  gnefal  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  to  trqi.  **  Gsn  u s  I.    Potass. 

ifpedmen  of  the  lava  of  Catania  in  Sicily,  ana-        **  Sp*  x.  Sulphat  of  Potafs : 
M  bf  Dr  KiNNBOYy  contained  51  filica,  19  a.  Nitrat  of  Potafa. 

iaiiiaa,  14*5  oxide  of  h-00|  9*5  lime,  4  foda,  and  '  *'  Genus  II.    Soda. 

I  nunatic  add.    A  fpecimen  of  the  lava  of  St       **  Sp.  x.  Carbonat  of  Sdda : 
VAere  ID  Sctly  he  foiind  to  contain  50*75  filica,  a*  Sulphat  of  Soda : 

irs  alumina,  X4*s5  oxide  of  iron,  xo  lime,  4  foda,  3.  Muriat  of  Soda : 

to]  I  muriatic  acid.    Thus  the  refemblance  be*  4*  Borax. 

ttcn  trap  and  lava  holds  not  only  in  theirexter-  **  GaNUS  III.    Ammonia. 

k!  appearanoe*  but  alfo  in  their  component  parts.        *'  Sp,  x.  Sulphat  of  Ammonia : 

^GiNosII.    PuzzoLANA.  a.  Muriat  of  Ammonia."  /  . 

"rovsd  in  fmall  pieces :  Surface  rough :  Tex*    For  all  of  the  above  (alts,  fee  ChemistrT,  Indae* 

^irtorthy  and  porous:  FraAure  uneven :  Luftre        '*  But  of  thefe  fpecies  (lays  the  Dodor)  there 

c:  Opaque :  i^rdnefs  3 :  Very  brittle :  Sp.  gra-    are  fcarcely  more  than  two  which  properly  belong 

fit?  )'57  to  1*8:  Colour  brown  or  dark  grey:    to  the  mineral  kingdom ;  namely,  carbonat  of  fo- 

Msgsetic:  £a&ly  melts  into  a  black  flag.    When    da  and  common  lalt.   The  reft  are  ahnoft  always 

caied  with  lime  into  mortar,  it  poflefles  the    in  a  ftate  of  folution,  and  therefore  belong  to  mi* 

(■nipntyof  hardening  even  mm^  water^    This    neraiwaterj"    See  Minbral,  §  13 — 15. 

pn'perty  it  owes,  Bfr  Kirwan  fuppofes,  to  the        '*  I.  Carbonat  of  Soda  h  depofited  in  large  maf- 

ns  which  it  contains.  The  iron  decompofes  the    fes  in  different  countries  under  the  furface  of  the 

v^erof  the  mortar;  and  thus,  in  a  very  (hort    earth,  and  is  ufually  mixed  with  common  iair, 

t^  renders  it  too  bard  to  be  a^ed  on  by  water,    and  probably  alfo  with  lime.  It  has  often  the  apr 

^  Genus  III.    Pumicb.  pearance  of  a  rough  dufty  powder,  of  a  grey  co- 

I*  This  is  a  very  flight  fnbftance  ejeded  from    lour  and  alkaline  tafte.  It  occurs  in  China,  where 

^'^^^^^aoes.    It  is  porous:  Hardneis  3  :  Brittle:    it  is  called  kien;  near  Tripoli,  where  it  is  named 

^P^v^  below  I :  Colour  grey  or  brown,    in    Trona  ;  and  likewife  in  Hungary,  Syria,  Egypt, 

^varieties  the  luftre  and  tranfparencj  2kt  o :    Perfta,  and  India. 

z  others  the  luftre  is  glafly,  %i  Tranlparency        "  II-  Muriat  ofSoda^  or  Common  Salt,  is  found 
^itei.  in  immenfe  mafles  under  the  earth's  furface  in 

"*  Genus  IV.    Volcanic  Ash  bs.  many  countries ;  particularly  in  Poland,  Hungary; 

"  Thefe  are  analogous  to  the  aflies  of  common  England,  &c.  Near  Cordova  in  Spain^  there  \s 
pit-coal:  Loofe  and  fmooth,  very  light  and  fine:  faid  to  be  a*  mountain  of  common  ialt  500  feet 
Kovly  difafible  in  water,  and  wheu  wet  fome*  high,  and  nearly  3  miles  in  circumference.  There 
*ht  duftiie.  are  two  varieties  of  common,  fait  dlftinguilhed  by 

-APPENDIX.-Or  MOUNTAINS.  "^T^^^,    Thi.  variety  i.  «f«.lly  fouBd  in 

'^  The  mountains,  which  conftitute  fo  confpi-  vaft  mafles,  and  fometimes  cryftallized  in  cubes. 

^"^i  a  part  of  the  earth's  furface,  are  chiefly  Colour  various  fliades  of  grey  and  of  red  :  Inter* 

actpoied  of  the  Agorsgatbs  which  have  been  nal  luftre  glafly,  a  to  3  :  Tranfparency  a  to  4 : 

.;}  'Jefcribed.    Mountains,  by  Werner  and  his  Texture  foliated;  Fragments  cubic ;  ftreak  grey : 

^.'^P^  are  divided  into  4  clafles;  namely,  1.  Hardnefs  4  to  5  ;  fometimes  8:  Sp.  gravity  a*Z43: 

^r-'^rthe;  2.  Intermediate;,  z* Secondary;  4.  Ter^  Tafte  fait. 

^*'  (See  Mountains,  §  7—11.)  "To  which        "  a.  Fibrous.    Found  in  mafles,  ftrata,  or  fta- 

!^'  be  added  volcanic  mountains  as  a  5th  clafs."  laditic :  Colour  various  fliades  of  grey,  blue,  red: 

^ ^TMA,  Etna,  Hccla,*Lipari,  Vesuvius,  Luftre  a :  Tranfparency  3  to  4 :  Texture  fibrous; 

»oiC4Ko,  &c.)  fibres  delicately  cured :  Fragments  angular/' 
"1.  Pp(M iTivE  Mountains  are  compofed  of       For  farther  particulars  refpefting  the  properties, 

»MoUowing  fubftances;  i.  Granite;  a.  Gneifs;  phenomena,  manufa^ure,  &c.  of  (alt,  fee  Chs- 

^^licac^ous  fliiftus;  4.  Argillaceous  fliiftus;  5.  mistry,  Index;  and  Salt. 

S:*i^°l^!^;.  *•  '^'"P  V  ^'  ^°'P'*l'^  ^  *•       Chap.  VI.    *•  Class  MI.    Combustibles. 
**3'«;  9.  Serpentine;    10.  Topaz  rock;    xi. 

V'^rtz  ri:  Sfliceous  fliiftus.  <*  The  combuftible  fubftances  belonging  to  the 

'' n.  iNTKtMSDiATE  MOUNTAINS  are  com-  mineral  kingdom,  excluding  the  metals,  n>ay  be 

P^of,  i.Limeftonc;  a. Trap;  3.  Amygdaloid ;  comprehended  under  the  following  genera:    i. 

4  Wicken.                                    /  Sulphur;    a.  Carbon;   3.  Bttumen;  4.  Coal;   5. 

^  *nj.  Secowdary  Mountains  are  compofed  Jtnber. 

^:  Jj  Saodaoac;  a.  Limeftone;  3.  Gypfum  ;  4.  **  Genus  I.    Sulphur. 

^^'^\  5.  CosI;  6.  Common  Ialt;  7.  Argillacc-  **  Sp.  i.  Native  Sulphur,  This  fubftance is  found 

^\  »on.ttone  and  calamine ;  8.  Trap.  abundantly  in  mary  parts  of  the  world,  efj,icially 

^^'-XV.  P^RTl.  H                                near 
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near  volcanoes,  as  Hecia,  JEtna,  Vefuvius,  the  Li-   Fragments  rhomboidal:  Hardocfs  6  to  7: 
pari  Iflands,  &c.    It  11  either  in  the  ftale  of  pow-   oific  frravity  1*3 :  Often  ftains  the  fingers :  Dt 
defy  or  maifive*  or  cryftallized.    The  primitive    precMiely  like  the  Uft  ijpecies,  and  leaver  o\ 
form  of  its  cryftalB  is  an  o^ahedron;  compofcd  of    wbit(  aihes.    Atcording  to  Dotonnieu*  it  it  ci 
two  four- fided  pyramids  joined  bafctobafe.  The    pofcd  of  64  parts  charcoal,  ^%'s  filica,  3*5  11 
fidre  of  thofe  pyramids  are  fcalene  triangiesi  and    It  is  probable,  that  the  charcoal  in  thtr  two 
fo  inclined,  that  the  ptane  where  the  balis  of  the    fubftancea  ta  in  the  liarae  fUte  in  vrhtch  it 
pyramids  join  is  a  rhomb,  wbofe  loiiy:  di.igunal' is    in  plumbago,  combined  with  oxygeny  hut 
to  its  fhort  as  5  to  4»    Soixtetimes  the  apices  of   containing  I'o  much  aa  plumbago  does." 
the  pyramids  are  triincated;  fomctinics  they  nre  ^ame  anthracite  WRS  given  it  by  M.  Hauy,  it 
fcparatcd  by  a  prifm ;  fometimes  they  r.rc  tnih-    a.efj'l,  a  coaK 

c.Kcd  n»»ar  thrir  bnf :%  and  a  low  four-fuitnl  pyra-  **  Oehus  II L     Bit u MEW. 

n\\r\  rifcN  trnrn  the  ttuncaiuic:  this  pyraoud  is  aU  **  By  bitumm  is  undcrilood  by  mineralogi 
fo  Ibn^.etirnes  truncated  near  its  apex.  I'ioaUv,  in  general,  an  oil  which  ia  found  in  di^rcntpj 
one  of  the  edges  of  the  pyramid  is  fomctiiius  of  tlic  earth  in  various  Ifcrtea  of  conft&encc.  (J 
truncated.  Colour  yellow,  with  a  (hade of  green;  Asphaltum,  $1,3;  Bitumek,  Ji  x— 5  ; 
fometimes  redd iih  :  Luftrc  grcafy,  a  :  Tranl'pa-  CHfeMisTay, /W^jr*)  Thefe- different  Dates fol 
rvncy  varies  from  o  to  4 :  Caufes  double  refrac-  dillind  fpecieii;  in  the  arrangement  of  whid 
tion :  Texture  compad:  Hardnefti  4  to  5  :  Brit-  Hialtbe  guided  by  the  obfcrvations  of  Mr  Hi 
tie.  Its  other  properties,"  pl/enomena,  and  com-  ch e  rr,  iu  his  valuable  paper  on  bituminous (1 
binations,  are  detailed  under  CHEMisray.    See    (Unces. 

alfo  SuLPif  UR.  *'  Sp.  T.  Naphtha.    This  fubftance  is  fot 

'*  Gbnus  II.    Carbon.  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  the  water  of  fprii 

*'  This  genus  comprehends  all  mineraU  compo*  and  fometimes  illuing  from  certain  ftrata.  II 
fed  of  pute  carbon,  or  of  carbon  combined  with  found  in  great  abundance  in  Perfia.  It  is  as  fit 
a  tittle  earth.  and  tranfparent  as  water :  Colour  white  or 

"  Sp.  I.  Diamond.  This  mineral,  which  was  lowiHi  white:  Smell  ftrong*  but  not  difagreeal 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  is  found  in  different  Specific  gravity,  when  white^  0*708  or  0*719, 
parts  of  Alia,  particularly  in  Golconda  and  Vtf;i-  when  yellowiil),  0*8475.  Feels  greafy:  Catch^i 
poor ;  it  is  found  a]fo  in  Brafil.  It  is  always  cr^  f-  fire  on  the  approach  of  ^xme*  bums  with  a  whiti 
tallized  ;  but  fometimes  fo  imperfectly,  that  at  flame,  and  leaves  fcarce  any  refiduuoi.  Infolubl^ 
the  firfi  fight  it  might  pa  ft  for  amorphous.  Its  in  alcbol :  Does  not  fireeze  at  o^  Fabren.  Whd 
primitive  form  is  a  regular  odtagon  ;  >ut  it  more  pure  naphtha  is  expofed  to  the  air,  it  becomei 
commonly  aflumes  a  l^hcroidal  form,  and  then  yellowand  then  brown;  its  confiftedoe  is  increafi 
has  ufually  36  curvilinear  triangular  faces,  d  qf  ed,  and  it  pafles  into ^froirtim."  (See Chemise 
which  are  raifed  upon  each  of  the  faces  of  the  try.  Index;  Naphthai  and  Petrol  com.} 
primitive  odagon.  Its  integrant  molecule,  ac-  **  Sp^%»  Petroleum.  This  fubftance  isalfc 
cording  to  Hauy,  is  a  regular  tetrahedron.  Tex-  found  in  Perfia,  and  in. many  countries  in  £u 
ture  foliated :  Luftre  4 :  Tranfparency  from  a  to  rope,  particularly  Italy,  Franoe»^  Switzerland 
4;  Caufes  fingle  refra^ion:  Hardnelsio:  Spec.  Germany,  Sweden,  England,  and' Scotland.  No! 
gravity,  3*5185  to  3*5310 :  Colour  various ;  lim-  fo  fluid  nor  tranfparent  as  water:  Colour  yellow 
pid,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  even  either  pale  or  with  a  ihade  of  red  or  green ;  red 
blackifl).  When  rubbed,  it  becomes  pofitively  dilh  brown,  and  reddilh  black*  Smell  that  0 
eledric,  evei>  before  it  has  been  cut  by  the  lapi-  naphtha,  but  lefs  pleafant.  Specific  gravity 
daryi  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  other  gem.  0*8783.  When  burni,  it  yields  a  foot,  and  leave 
It  is  compofed  of  pnre  carbon."  For  the  c6ro-  a  fmall  quantity  of  coally  refiduum*  By  expo 
buftibility  and  other  properties  and  phenomena  fure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  like  tar,  and  is  thci 
of  this  ftone,  iee  Part  III.  CbapAM,  alfo  Chb*  called  mineral  tar"  See  CHEi?iSTRr>  Index 
mistry,  Index;  and  Diamonx),  §  I.  i — xii.  and  Petroleum. 

•*  Sp.  a.  Mineral  Charcoal.  Kilkenny  Coal.  "  Sp.  3.  Mineral  Tar.  This  fubftance  ts  fount 
fVales  Culm.  This  mineral  has  been  found  in  in  rnany  parts  of  Afi^«  America,  and  Europe.  I 
Hungary,  Italy,  France,  Ireland,  and  Wales."  is  vifcid,  and  of  a  black,  browniib  black,  or  reddttl 
(SeeCoAL,  i  III.  N°  4  )  **  It  occurs  in  gratified  colour.  Smell  fometimes  ftroog*  but  often  faint 
malfes,  or  in  lumps  nefted  in  clay.  Colour  black:  Specific  gravity  t*i.  When  burnt  emits  a  diii 
Luftre  4i  metallic :  Opaque :  Texture  foliated :  greeabic  bituminons  fmell.  By  expofure  to  th 
Hardnefs  5  to  7 :  Sp.  gravity  1*4  to  1*52^ ;  often  air,  it  palfes  into  mineral  pitch  and  maltbu. 
ftains  the  fingers:  Infoluble  in  acids;  deflagrates  **  Sp.  4.  Mineral  Pitch  and  Maltha.  "  Thi 
with  nitre ;  does  not  bum  till  wholly  ignited,  and  fubftance  has  a  ftrong  re^mblance  to  commo 
then  confumea  Qowly  without  emitting  flame  or  pitch.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  it  is  ibft,  ^n 
fmoke.  U  confiftf  almoft  entirely  of  Charcoal,  has  fome  tenacity.  It  is  then  called  adkrfye  fK< 
tvhich,  as  MoavBAU  has  proved,  is  an  oxide  of  neral pitch;  when  the  weather  is  cold  itisbrii 
carbon."    See  Chemistry,  Index.  tie;  its  hardnefs  is  5 ;  and  its  frafiure  bas  a  gh 

*«  S(.  3.  Ahthracite,  Anthracolite  of  Born,  fy  luftre  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  maltha.  Coloi 
**  This  fubftance>  as  Dolomisu  informs,  is  black,  dark  brown,  or  reddiih :  Luftre  o:  f 
found  exclufively  in  the  primitive  mountains.  It  paque :  Sp.  gravity  from  1*45  to  s'oy :  Does  d( 
is  commonly  amorphous,  fometimes  cryftallized  ftaio  the  fingers.  On  a  white  hot  iron  it  Rznu 
in  ihort  hexagonal  prifms :  Colour  black,  or  with  a  ftrong  fmellf  and  leaves  a  quantity  of  gr« 
browniib  black ;  Luftre  3  to  4 :  Strudiure  flaty  :  afties.    I:  is  to  the  prcfcnce  of  the  earths,  whic 

X  cosnpo! 
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coopoCetbde  afhes»  that  the  great  fpecific  gfs-  75'a  cbarcoaly  fti'68  maUha»  3*1  alumina  and  fi- 

vitrfif  thsbtemtB  ii  to  tte  aicribed.   Bf  further  lica*   A  fpecimeo  of  the  (laty  kind  from  Ayrihircy 

ia^Bstioa  it  pa0et  iato  ^^j^Z/L  called  SpUnt  CpoI^  was  poinpofed  of  47*61  char* 

'^5.  AsFBALTisfoiiodabundantlyuiiiianf  coal}  z%'$%  maltha*  90  earths.''    For  its  other 

ptfUof  £on)pe»  Afia,  atid  AAericat  especially  in  properties  and  ufes,  fee  AMPELirBSi  and  Coal» 

tkifiiDdctf  Triaidad.  Cokiur  black;  or  brown-  §  III.  N^  %. 

jftMacfci'Laftrc  groafy  13  Qpaque:  F^aQure  '^  5^.  3,  Commofi  Coal.  This  very  ufeful  com- 

OKkoidal;  of  a  gUffy  luftre:  Hardneft  7  to  8 :  buftible  is  never  found  in  the  primitive  mountainsi 

liofbiittie:  Specific  gravity  royto  1*165  •  ^^1*  ^^  ^^^f  ^^  ^^^  fecoodary,  or  in  plains  formed  of 

iwk,  but  not  graaj^':  l}09%  not  ftain  the  fin«  the  fame  materials  with  them*    It  is  always  in 

pn:  Haslinleor  no  (meH^  :unMi'  wiien  mbbed  ilrata»  and  generaUy  alternates  with  clay»  fand» 

<rhntcd»  WbenTheatedy  nteh)^  Cwdls^  and  in-  ftone,  or  lime-ftone.    Cokwr  black»  more  or  Jefs 

timn\  ad  when  pure,  butos .  witbottt  leaving  perfrd :  Luftre  ufually  greafy  or  metallic,  a  to  4 : 

afiAfs.   A^balt  is  manufadnrBd  in  France,  Opaque  ^  Strudure  geneaally  Oaty:  Texture  of- 

lad  nU  fer  g^eafiag  tbe-whaeh  of  carriages."  ten  foliated s  Fradure  various:  Hardnefs  4  to  6; 

SRAsrHatTOMy  js;  andCHEncisTRY, /n^jr.  Specific  gravity  1*25  to  1*379  ufually  ftains  the 

*  jjp.6.  E1.ASTIC  BiTUMBii.    Mhmni  Caaai'i  fingers:  Takes  fire  more  flowly  and  buma  longer 

the.  Ttkis  fobftance  was  fonnd  aikmt  17869  in  thsm.  the  hit  fpecies :  Cakes  more  or  lefs  during 

t^lodniae  of  Odin*  near  Ca^letowut  Derby*  combuftioo.    Of  this  fpecies  there  are  many  va- 

aie.   It  wu  fifft  mentionbd  Jbjb  Mj  De  Born.  rieties»  diftinguMh'ed  in  Britain  by  the  names  of 

Coiour  yettowifby  ^  nsddtih  bcown.  '  In  its  ^p-  Cakmg  toalt  rock  coaU  Sc(:.**    For  thefe  and  its 

ponaoe  it  hat  a  ftroog  ivfemblance  to  C  aOUT^  other  properties^  mines,  manner  of  working  them» 

iBooc,  or  Indian  Rubber;  (See'.CHEBiiSTat«  &c.SeeCoALt$lIl.  i— 7;CoAb-MiN£s,  ji— 10} 

batx.)  beoce  its  name.     Cdnfiftency  vaiious;  CoAL-woaK*  $  x—%o;  Litk an thrax*  Xylan* 

UQetiines  fb  kit  as  tb  adbciK  to  the  fihgers;  THftAX^  &c.    . 

'OKtiBMBeariy  ashaidasa^halt..  When  fofH  "  Mr  Kirwan  analyfed  a  variety  of  different 

eaebftic;  when  hard  brittle.    Specific  gravity  kinds  of  coaL    The  refulta  of  his  experiments 

Cfsi  to  i*oa33.  Infobible  in  akohoT,  ether,  and  were  aa  follow : 

■^  of  torpeotine  ;  bot  folnble  in  oil  of  i^ves:  bot  Wiuitkavcn  IVigim  Svfftnfea  Leitrim 

;Med  by  nhttc  add :  When  difttlled  it  yields  a  ^7'o    61*73     73*53     '  7 1*43  charcoal. 

tt&miiKms  oiU  infolubie  in  alcohol ;  the  refiduum  4^3    36*7      a3'i4      93*37  oialth.  8c  afph. 

BCffbonaceous..  .1:7      V57      3*3.1        5'»   earths. 

**  There  ^  a  tj^hiy-ai  this  fnbftance  foond/in  *^  ^*  4*  Spurious  eoaL  This  mineral  is  generally 

iTifulft  near  the  mine. of  Odin,  whicb«  when  found  aroidlt  flrata  of  genuine  coal.    It  is  alfo 

!Tdh  cat,  exaftly  rofembltfs  Bne  cork  in  coiour  c^Ued  Fftrrot  coed  in  Scotland.    Colour  greyifU 

aad texture;  but  in  a  few  days  after,  being.ex-  black :'Iruftreo to  |.  Structure ufualiyflaty:  Tck* 

ykA  totheaiV,  bccsmrs  of  a  pale  reddiib  bcown.  ture  earthy :  Hardnefs  7  to  8  :  Sp.  gravity  1*5  to 

%  fobftance  coalatas  within  it  a  nucleus  of  i'6 :  Generally  explodes  and  burfts  when  heated. 

rbi'ti:  bitumen.    It  feems  totbc  the  elaftic  bitu-  Compofed  of  charcoal,  maltha,  and  afphalt,  and 

Ben  2ltered  by  the  water.  ■■  '  above 0*1  of  fkony  matter. 

"Genus  IT-    Coal.  •*  Genus  V.    Amber. 

'*  The  fubftances  bclonfing^to  this  genus  are  .  ^  S^.f*  Comnwn  amber*  This  fubflance,  called 

<^cQpol>d  of  Carbon,  or  itit.her  Charcoal,  and  Elect RiUM  by  the  ancients,  is  found  in  different 

^  QjBm."    See  CtiEMtSTRY^  hidt^,  countries;  but  moft  abundantly  in  Pruffia,  either 

**  ^jt.  f .  Jkr.  This  fubftahcc  it  found  in  France,  on  the  fca-fhore,  or  under  ground,  at  the  depth 

•^»!n,  Germany,  Britaiiit  and  other  countrieit.;  in  of  about  loo  feet^  repofmg  on  wood  coal."    (See 

'"^ichedkidacy-formmsiresyOt^viriousiizeSjfrom  Amber,  $  7.}    '*  It  is  in  lumps  of  different  Gzes. 

piQcht0  7or8  feet  in  k'ifgth.  Coiour  full  black:  Colour  ycHow:   Luftre' 3  to  a:  Tranfparency  a 

I^ftrr3t0  4:  internal  glafiy :  Ot>nque :  Hardnefs  to  4:   Fradure  coiKboida) :   Hardnefs  4  to  6: 

rto8:  Not  near  fb  brittle  as  afpnalt:  Texture  Sp.  gravity  1*078  to  v6%s  :  Becomes  eledric  by 

'^'2!ed:  Fradure  conchoidal :  Specific  gravity  fridion.    If  a  piece  of  amber  be  fixed  upon  the 

ri59.   It  has  no  odour,  but  when  headed,  it  re-  point  ot  a  knife,  and. then  kindled,  it  bums  to  the 

^bln  afpbaltnm  in  its  oduur.  Melts  in  a  ftrong  end  without  melting.    By  diflillation  it  yields  the 

'^i  burnt  with  a  greeniih  flame,  and  leaves  an  fuccinic  acid."  For  its  other  properties,  ufes*  &c. 

'^Tt^f  rcfidoom :  Becomes  Ibraewhat  eledric  by  See  Amber,  $  1^9;  and  ChemistrYi  /oi/rjr. 

r'it*MS!*"L  il!!"^  ^r^^J'  ^.P'^"*^^  *^^  "  Chap.  VII.  «  Class  IV.    Metallic  Orbs. 
f  ^r  Its  other  properties  and  ufes,  fee  Jet,  m  »- 

*^^.  a.  Cam  BEL  Coal.  This  mineral  is' found  "  This  clafs  comprehends  all  the  mineral  bo- 

'  Ltncaanre,  and  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  dies*  compofed  either  entirely  of  metals^  or  of 

vhcre  It  It  named  Parrot  CoaL    Colour  black :  which  metals  conflitute  the  moft  confiderable  and 

^««^e.common,  \ :    Opaque:    Stni^ure  fome*  important  part.    It  is  from  the  minerals  belong- 

*'Qnflaty:  Texture  compad :  Fra^ure  conchoi-  ing  to  this  clafs,  that  all  metals  are  extradted.^ 

^*1:  IlarJnefs  5  \o  %\  Brittle:  Bpectfic  gravity  Asth^  metals  at  prefent  known  amount  to  ai,  I 

t'ljno  1*06:' Does  not  flain  the  fingers:  Kindles  .  Ihall  divide  this  cUfs  into  si  orders,  allowing  a 

<^iil;  and  bums  with  a  bright  vtrhitc  flame,  like  a  diftindt  order  for  the  ores  of  every  particular  me- 

^«^,'(bence the  name:)  kdoes  not  cake:  It  tal."    To  thi:fe  we  fball  add  a  aid  order  refpec- 

/*^««  a  ftony  or  fixity  refiduum.    A  fpecimen  ting  the  nnn  metaU  defcribed  by  Dr  Thomson  in  . 

ir^a  Laacafbircy  analyfed  by  Kirwan,  contained  his  Api)eodix  to  Vol.  IV. 

*  H  a                   « Metals 
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''  Metals  exift  In  orea  in  one  or  other,  of  the  4  land,  indeed*  the  quantity  of  albsy  app&urs  to  hav 

Ibllowing   ftates:    x.  In  a  metallic  ftate*   and  been  ekceedingly  fmalL    Its  colour  is  yellow 

either  folitary  or  (Combined  ^ith  each  other.  %•  Lullre  metallic:  FraAure  hackly:  HardDcfs  5 

Combined  with  fulphur.  3.  In  the  ftate  of  ox-  Specific  gravity  from  ijito  19. 

ides.    4.  Combined  with    acids.     Each   order  "  Order  II.    Orbs  o/*PLATniUM. 

therefore  may  be  divided  into  the  4  following  ge-  ^  Hitherto  no  mine  of  Putioum  has  been  di 

nera:    i.  Alloys,     a.  Sulphurets.    3.  Ox*  covered.   It  is  found  in  .fiaaall  fcales  or  grains  i 

1OB8.  4.    Salts.  the  fiinds  of  the  river  PintOy  at  Choco,  Popayc 

**  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  every  me<*  and  Quito  in  Penif  and.  near  Carthagena  in  ! 

tal  has  not  hitherto  been  obibrved  in  all  thefe  4  America.    It  is  always  in^  metallic  ftate^aiid  a 

ftates,  and  that  fome  of  them  are  hardly  fufcepti-  ways  combined  withirota.'^  See  Chemistry,  Im 

bie  of  them  all.    Some  of  the  orders  therefore  MBTALLilROYy  JPaetlUSaS.  II,  and  Platima. 

want  one  or  more  genera;, as  may  be  feen  from  *'  Genus  I.    Alloys  ^^Platimum. 

the  following  Table :   Order  I.  GM  ores,  i.  At-  **  ^.  z.  Natiwe  Platinum;    Platina.    Its  cc 

loys.  Ord.  II.  Platinum  ores.  i.  Alloys.   Ord.  III.  lour  is  wbitifli  hloagrey  s.  Magnetic  s  Sp.  gravit 

5i7tvr  0rfj.  z.  Alloys,  a.  Sulpburets.  3.  Oxides.  4.  zi  to  j6  :  Soluble  in  Qitro-oiunatic  and  oxy<nid 

Salts.    Ord.  IV.  Ores  of  Mercury,  i.  Alloys,  a.  riatic  acids.    M.  Proust  has  proved^  that  tbj 

G[ulphurets«  3.  Salts.  4  Oxides.    Ord.  V.  Obfper.  mineral,  befides  platinum  asid  iron,  contains  ati^ 

ores.  %.  Alloys,  a.  Sulphurets.  3.  Oxides.  4  Satts.^  copper,  ptumbagoifulpbut  and  phosphorus. 

Ot^.'VI.  Iron  ores.  i.  Alloys,  s.  Sulphurets.  3.  '<  ORDElt  IIL    Ores  q/'SiLvtR. 

Carburets.  4,  Silkated  Iron.  5.  Oxides.  6  Salts.  ,$f  Silver,  is  found. txtnft  con^moniy  in  quart^ 

Ord.  VII.  7fii  ores",    z.  Sulphurets.  2.  Oxides;  Irmeftone^ihomfto^ ;. or  combined  with  tbeor^ 

Ord.  VIII.  Leadoret.  z.  Sulphui^s.  a.  Oxides;  3.  of  other  metals,  thoA  commonly  with  cop 

BaHs.   Ord.  ^.  NieM  otis.-i*  Sulphurets;  a.  antimony,  ^inc,  cobalt  and  lead.    This  laft  mV 

Oxides.  3.  Salts.    Ord.  X.  Zinc  ores.  z.  Sulphu^  Indeed  is  feldom- totally  deftitute  of  filver." 

rets.    «•  Oxides.  3.  Salts^    Ord.' XI.  jitttitrihny  CnEVkittt'^t^htdex;    Lead,  (  I>  5,   Meta 

•TM,  I.  Alloys,  a.  Sulphurets.  3,  Oxides.  4.  S^lts.  luroy,  jP«  II,  $  III,  IV;  P.  Ill  >III;  and  SiLvi 

Ord.  XII.  Bifmuth  ores,  f .  Alloys,  a.  Sulphurets;  :  .        **  Genus  I..  Alloys  o/'Silyer^ 

3.  Oxides.    Ord.  XIII.  Tellurium  §res,  i.  Alloyi*  :  ^  Sp.  z.  'Nntive  JUvet*  £0  called  becaufe  the  fi 

Ord.  XIV.  Arfenic  ores.  z.  Alloys,  t.  Sulphurets.  ver  isl  nearly  in  a  ftatii  X/f  purity,  forms  thepri 

5.  Oxides.    Ord.  XV.  Cobalt  ores,'  z.  Alloys.  2.  ctpal  part  of  fome  of  the'mheft  filver  mines  inti) 

Sulphurets.  3.  Oxides.  4.  Salts.  .Ord.  XVI.  Man-  world.    It  is  f«metimes  in  fmall  lumps;  fometim< 

ganefe  ores.  z.  Oxides.    2.   Salts.    Ord.  XVII.  ciyftallixed  in  cubes,  hexahedrons,  odabedron; 

Timgflen  ores.  z.  Oxides.    Ord.  XVIII.  Jlfo/^A^^*  or  dodecahedrons;  ibmetimes  in  leaves,  or  thread 

fium  ores.  z.  Sulphurets.  Ord.  XIX.  Uranium  ores',  '  often  fo  conneiHed  with  each  other  as  to  refembj 

7.  Oxides.     Ord.  XX.  Trtanium  ores.  1  Oxides;  branches  of  trees,  at)d  therefore  called  devdritt 

Ord.  XXf.  Chromum  ores.   z.  Oxides'*.    Ord.  Thefilver  in  the  famous  mines  of  Poto si  has  ih 

j^CXII.  Columbiwn  ores.  i.  Salts.  laft  form.    When  newly  cxtraded,  it  is  fiot  iinliL 

*'  Order  I.    Qres  of  Gold.  fmall  branches  of  fir^   The  colour  of  native  (ilw 

"  No  metal,  perhaps,  if  we  except  iron,  is  more  is  white ;  often  tarnifbed  t  Luftre  metallic ;  Fra< 

ividely  fcattered  through  the  mineral  kingdom  ture  hackly :  Hardnefs  $ ;  Malleable :  Sp.  gmvit 

than  gold.    Hitherto  h  has  been  found  only  id  a  from  10  to  10*338.    The  filver  in  this  fprcies 

metallic  Hate;  moft  commonly  in  grains,  ramifica.  almoft  conftantly  alloyed  with  from  0*03  to  c*r| 

(ions,  leaves,  or  rhomboidal,  q^ahedral  or  pyrami-  of  fome  other  metal,  frequently  gold  pr  arfenic. 

dal  cryftals.    It  is  genrerallytnixed  with  quartz,  **  5]^.  a.  ALLOYo^SiLVER/m^GoLD.    jiurift 

though  there  ate  iuftanoes  of  its  having  occurred  in  ous, native Jil'oer*    Thia  alloy  is  not  uncommon  1 

calcareous  rocks.    It  is  not  uncommon  alfo  to  find  iilvcr  mines.    Its  colour  is  yellowifli  white :  Lu 

it  diiTeminated  through  the  ores* of  other  metals;  tre  metallic:  Hardnefs  5  :  Malleable:  Sp.  ^^\ 

cfpectally  iron,  mercury,  copper  and  zinc.    The  ty  above  io*6.    Dr  Fordyce  found  a  fpecnne 

greatcft  quantity  of  gold  js  found  in  the  warmer  from  Norway,  compofed  of  ya  parts  filver,  an 

regions.    It  abounds  in  the  fands  of  many  African  %%  gold. 

rivers,  and  is  very  common  in  S.  America  and  **  Sp.  3.  Alloy  of  Silver  and  Antimoh 

India.    Europe,  however,  is  not  deftitute  of  this  Jntimoniated  Jil'ver  ore.    This  alloy,  which 

fnetal.    Spain  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  found  in  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Germany, 

<>old  mines ;  and  fcveral  rivers  in  France  contain  fometimes  in  grains  or  lumps,  and  fometim 

it  iq  their  lands.    But  the  principal  gold  priines  in  cryftaliized  in  fix(ided  prifms,  whofe  (ides  a 

Europe  are  thofe  of  Hungary,  and  next  to  them  longitudinally  channelled.    Its  colour  is  whiti;{ 

tttofe  of  Saltzburg.    Gold  has  alio  been  difcover-  Lull  re  metallic:  Hardnefs  zo:  Brittle:  Sp.  gra%(: 

l(^d  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  more  lately  in  the  from  9*4406  to  zo.    Texture  foliated :  Fradur 

county  of  Wick  low  in  Ireland."    There  were  conchoidal :  Before  the  blow>pipe  the  antimcr 

alfo  gold  mines  formerly  in  the  county  of  Lanaik.  evaporates  io  a  grey  fmoke,  and  leaises  a  browDl 

^ee  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ate.  Vol.  IV.  p.  $\$  \  flag,  which  tinges  borax  green.    If  borax  be  ulr 

find  vi.  17^.    See  alfo  Chemistry,  Indetc;  Gold,  at  firft,  a  Hlverbead  may  be  obtained.   Tbis::!^- 

^  I,  z — 16  :  and  Metallurgy,  PA\\S.\U  IV.  was  long  fuppofed  to  contain  arfenic.     Bcr^  !rd 

*'  GiNus  I.    Alloys  o/'Gold.         *  examined  it,  and  found  only  lilver  ard  antm  c  i 

**  Sp.  Nittii*e  Gf>!d  is  never  completely  pure;  His  analylis  has  been  confirmed  by  the  t^^vH 

;it  is  alloyed  with  fome  filver  or  copper,  and  fome-  mcnts  of  Vauquelin    and   Selb.    Accorou>t;  i| 

f  '/p^s  witli  iron,    Id  the  native  j;(4d  found  in  Ire*  Sulb^  it  is  compofed  of  89  parts  of  filver,  and  t 

anitmor.* 
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rKiaoa^iAfpecimen  analyfedbyKIaprothcon-  terminating  Aimmity  or   botby'are   wanting.—- 

ained S4 fiVvcT)  i6  antimony :  another  contained  Its  colour  ie  commonty  red:   Streak 'red  :  ex- 

76  diVer,  and  34  antiroonyt  temal  loftre  raetallic,  internal  common;    Tran- 

"  Gesvs  11.  SuLPHURBTs  OF  SiLVER.  Iparency  from  3  to  i ;  fometime*  opkques  FVac- 

"i^  X.  Common  Solphuret  0/  Silver.  f7-  ture  flat  conchoidal :  Hardnefs  5  td  7 1  Brittle ; 

r-nr*  S^ver  Ore.    This  ore  occurs  in  the  filver  Specific  gravity  from  5*44  tq  s'5^^'    Becometf 

r^  of  Germany  and  Hungary.    It  ia  fometimes  eledric  by  fridion,  but  only  when  infolated.   So* 

a  niles,  fometimes  in  threads,  and  fometimes  Inble  in  nitric  acid  without  eflferveibetice :  Be- 

cnfiilized.    Its  cryftals  are  either  cubes  or  rego*  fore  the  blow-pipe  melts,  blackeosy  bums  with 

te-ddahedrons,  whofe  angles  and  edges  are  often  a  blue  flame,  gives  out  a  white  fmoke  with  a 

Nrrdfly  truncated.'*  (See  De  Lifle,  Cryjl.  iii.  44.)  flight  garHo  imell»  and  leaves  a  filver  bead. 

'  hoAiVT  is  dark  bluilh  grey,  inclining  to  black ;  **  rar.  x.  Light  Rul.    Colour  intermediate  lie- 

rnrt  txrotftied  s  Internal  luftre  metallic :  Texture  tween  blood  and  cochineal  red  ;  fometimes  varie- 

taUtd :  Fradme  uneven :  Hardoefs  4  to  5  :  may  gated »  Streak  orange  red :  Powder  black. 

bees!  with  a  knife  like  lead :  Flexible  and  maU  *'  Fat»  %.  Dark  red.  Colour  between  darkcochi- 

^-^:  Sp.  gravity  6*909  to  7*2x5.   In  a  gentle  neal  red' and  lead  grey;  ibihetimt*  nearly  black 

kn  tfee  ftilpkor  evaporates.    Melts  when  heated  and  without  any  (bade  of  red.  •  Streak  dark  crim* 

Vi  rednefs.    A  fptfcimeo,  analyfed  by  Klaproth,  fon  red.    KlaproCh  firft  afcertained  its  compofi. 

ortained  ^5  filverj  and  1$  fulphur.  tion ;  and  hts  inalyfis  was  confirmed  by  Vauque- 

*5^.s.  AmtiMohiateb  SuLPffURBT  «^  SffL-  liu;  whoibund  a  fpecimen  cpmpoled  of  56*6748 

UK.  StipburttofJil^)&f  witb  antimony  and  iron,  filver,  16'^  antimony,  15*0666  4«1phnr,  i«*ii86 

Thfiore,  which  occurs  m  Saxony  and  Hungary,  oxygen.^^^ft  fometimes  contaihs  a^minute  portion 

Hmi  to  be  fulphuret  of  filver  contaminated  with  of  arfeoic,'but  never  more  than:  o'oa« 

r^fnony  and  iroo,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  **'GxKusIV.  Sax.ts  of  Silver. 

(.>!;5<Wed  as  a  variety  of  the  laft  fpecios.    It  is  **  Sp.  1.  Muriat  0/  Silvbr.    Cbrneous  Jilver 

/'Vfiimes  in  maflesy  but  oftener  cryftalKzed  in  ore.'  This  ore  occurs  at  Johanageorgenftadt  in 

f  vfkifd  prifms,  tables  or  rhomboids ;  generally  Saxony»'  in  S.  America,  &c.  •  It  is  often  amor* 

ifHiifiiisA  and  accumulated  together.    Its  colour  phous,  fometimea  nearly  in  powder,  and  fomew 

r>  imn  grey,  often  tamllhed :  Its  luflre  metallic  e.  times  cryftallixed  in  cubes  or  parallelopipeds.   Its 

Fniiure  uneven :  Hardnefs  4  to  5 :  Brittle :  Sp.  colours  are  various :  when  expofed  to  the  light  it 

r^^tty  7*to8.    Before  the  bIow*pipe  the  fulphur  becomes  brown  :  Internal  luftre  greafy,  % ;  exter- 

'^d  iotimony  exhale,  leaving  a  bead,  which  may  nal  a  to  x :  Acquires  a  glofs  when  fcraped  with  a 

K  ^rfed  frtmi  iron  by  fufion  with  nitre  and  bordx.  knife.    .Tranfparency  a  to  x  :  Texture  foliated : 

\  ipecimeo  analyfed  by  Klaproth  contained  d6'j  .Hardneft  4  to  5  :  Sp.  gravity  4*74-5  to  4*804.    Be- 

t»vr,  II  fiilphur,  10  antimpny,  5  iron,  i  filica,  fore  the  blow-ffipe  it  inftantly  melts,  and  gradu- 

Biic'5  srieoic  and  copper.  ally  evaporates ;  but  may.be  reduced  by  adding 

*^  ^.  3.  Solphuret  of  Silver*  and  Copper,  aa  alkali.  That  it  contains  muriatic  acid  has  been 

yiftrom/iUpbttraUdJt*i}er  ore.   This  ore,  which  long  known.    Mr  Woulfe  firft  (hewed  that  it 

**(ourid  in  the  Korbolokinflc  mountains  In  Stbe-  contained  alfo  fulphuric  add ;  and  this  has  been 

ra.  vas  firft  deicribed  by  Mr  Renovantz.    It  confirmed  by  Klaproth,  according  to  whofe  ana- 

i^  in  amorphous  mafles,  varying  in  fize  from  that  lyfis  it  is  compofbd  of  67*75  filvrr,  6  o^ide  of  iron 

d  tiie  thumb  to  that  of  the  ^ft.    Its  colour  is  91  muriatic  acid,  0*15  fulphuric  acid,  1*75  alu- 

b.^ifh  grey  like  lead :  Luftre  metallic:  Hardnefs  roina.    Sometimes  the  alumina  amounts  to  0*67 

'  to  6 :  Brittle.    Its  powder,  when  rubbed  on  the  of  the  whole. 

ViH  gives  it  a  black  colour,  an^  leaden  glofs.  ^  Order  IV.  Ores  of  Mercury. 

iv:fore  the  blow-pipe  the  fulphuret  of  filver  melts  "Mercury  abounds  in  Europe,  particularly 

■idtly;  that  of  copper  with  difficulty.   This  ore  in  Spain,  Germany  and  Hungary:  alfo  in  China 

coinpofed  of  about  4a  filver,  ai  copper,  and  35  the  Philippines,  and  Peru.    The  m6ft  produdivc 

- >^«r.  mines  of  mercury  are  thofe  of  Idria ; .  of  Almaden 

**  Gekus  HL  Oxides  o^Silver.  near  Cordova  in  Spam,  which  were  wrought  by 

"  ^.  I.  Calci/ormjihfef  ore.    This  ore  was  firft  the  Romans ;  of  the  Palatinaie ;  and  of  Guanca 

(^tfcnbed  by  Mr  WindeniIan.    It  is  fometimes  Velica  in  Peru.    Mercury  has  never  been  found 

i3  nufles,  fometimes  dtfleminated  through  other  in  Britain,  nor  has  any  mine  worth  working  been 

cjrifnls.    Its   colour  is  greyilh  black :    ftreak  difcovered  in  France.    It  occurs  moft  commonly 

l)ri^h( :  Luftre  metallic :  Fracture  uneven :  Hard-  in  argillaceous  fliiftus,  iiiteftones,  and  fiincUtones.^' 

•'•94105:  Brittle:  Spec,  gravity  confiderable i  See  Chemistry,  Index;  Mercury,  ^4;  Mb- 

iHcrvdces  with  acids:  melts  eafily  before  the  tallurgy.  Part  h^SeS:  I;  Part  II,  SeS,  IX* 

bio«.pipe:  Frotha  with  borax.    According  to  PartUlt  SeS.lX\  and  Quicksilver.     .          ' 

Selb,  it  cuouios  7*^5  filver,  i5'5  antimony,  la  **  Genus  I.  Alloys.  ^Mercury. 

carbomc  acid,  and  a  little  copper.  **  Sp.  u  iVar/vr  Mercury  is  founfi  in  moft 

**  ^  3.  ^dfi'ver  ore.    This  ore  is  ver^  com-  mercurial  mines,  in  fmall  globules,  fcatteied  thro' 

BM  m  irienl  Oennan  mines.    It  occurs  in  maf-    difierent  kinds  of  ftones,  clays  and  ores. Fluid : 

K  dilTeminated  and  cryftallized.    The  primitive  Colour  white.    Sp.  gravity  about  13:6. ' 

*<^  of  its  cryftals  {s  a  dodecahedron,  whofe  fides  **  ^.  a.  Amalgam  of  Silver.    Natvve  amal^ 

2re  eqoal  rhombs,  and  which  may  be  confidered  gam.    This  mineral  has  been  found  in  the  filver 

^  2  iia-fided  rhomboidal  prifm,  terminated  by  mine  of  Shalberg,  in  Dalecarlia,  SWeden :  in  the 

tiree.rfded  fi;^mits.    Sometimss  the   prifm  is  mines  of  Deux  Fonts,  &c. ;  in  thin  plates,  or 

'^'Cthcaed  \  fometimes  its  edges,  or  thofe  of  the  graicj, 
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^4in8»  or  cryftallized  in  cubes,  parellelopipeds  beriay  cryftalKzed  in  cubes.    Colour  comiiKMi] 

or  pyniini4s.  Colour  filvery  white  or  grey:  Luftre  that  of  copiftr^  fometimes  dark  browa  :   L.uft 

metaUic:  Ci;eAks  when  cut.  Sp.  gravity  above  lo.  metallic :  Streak  brighter :  Fradure  hackly :  Bci 

Tingest  gold  white.     Before  the  blow-pipe  the  ble  and  malleable :  Hardnels  6  to  7 :  Sp.  gravii 

mercury  evaporates*  and  leaves  the  filver.   A  fpe*  7*6  to  8*5 844* 

€Unen>  ^naXjM  by  Klaprotb*  contained  64  mer-  *'  Sp^  %>  iVhite  Ceff^  ore*  Allof  rf Copper^  im 

cury»  and  36  Alfer.    Sometimes  it  contains  a  mix-  mtd  arfemc.   This  ore  is  uncommon ;  it  occurs 

tiwe  Qf  alumina*  and  fometimes  the  proportion  of  mafles :  Colour  white  rXuftre  qietalUc :  Fra^tu 

mercury  is  fo  gteat*  that  the  amalgam  is  nearly  aa  uneven :  Hardnefs  8  to  9 :  Brittle :  Sp.  gravi 

fpftaspafte.  confiderable.    Before  the  blow'^ipe  gives  out 

**  GaNUS  II.    SuxrKuaiTS  ^Mercury.  white  arfenical  (moke,  and  meliaintoa  black  fla, 

**  Sp^  I.  iValfwCiiiNaBAR.    Thie  ore,  which  **  Gbnus  IL    Sulphursts  £^CoFP£a. 

is  found  in  almoft  all  mercurial  mines*  is  fome*  **  Sp*  x-.  Common  Sulpkur^t  t^fOopper*    Vitrei 

times  in  veinB*  fometimes  dtfleminattd,  fometimes  Qoppcr  ore.  This  ore*  which  is  fouaa  in  Corawa 

in  grains,  and  fometimes  cryftalliaed.    The  form  Hungary,  and  Siberiat  occurs  in  mafiesy   plat 

of  its  cryftals  is  a  tetrabedroni  or  three-fided  py«  threads*  and  cryftallized  in  {ix*fided  priTms, 

ramidst  oommonly  wanting  the lummit^  fometimes  f6or>iided  pyramids,  joined  bafe  to  bafe.     Colo 

a  pyramida  are  joined  bafe  to  bafe{  and  fometimes  bluiih  grey :  Streak  brighter  grey :  Luftre  nuft 

a  three-fided  prifiiii  is  interpofed  between  them,  lie :  Gtardnefs  4  to  7  :  Sp.  gravity  i'^s-a  to  5*56 

Colour  red :  Streak  red  and  metaUic:  Luftre  when  fometimes  fo  low  as  4'ia9«  Detonates  with  niti 

cryftallized  a  lo  3;  when  amorphous  often  o.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  eafily;  and,  whii 

Texture  foliated :  Hardnels  j  to  8 :  Sp.  gravity  in  fufioo,  exhibits  a  green  pearl,  which  on  coolii 

5*4x9  to  10*  1^85:  Before  the  blow*ptpe- evapo*  is  covered  with  a  brown  cruft.     Tinges  bor; 

rates  with  a  blue  flame  and  fulpbuwons  fmell :  green.    Werner  makes  two  varieties ;  called  tl 

lufohiUe  in  nitric  acid.  eoMaSt  and  tJbefotiate4»  from  t^eir  texture. 

^  ITar,  I*    Darkre4.     Colour  cochineal  red:  *'Sp.%.  Copper  FYtiiTUS.    TeiIo<uf  Copper  or 

Hardnds  6  to  7:  Sp.  gravity,  when  pure*  xo*  1285;  This  ore,  which  is  probably  fulpburet  of  in 

fometimes  only  7*1,  or  even  6*iSS.  csMnbined  with  copper,  is  found  often  in  copp 

**  Far.  ft.  Bright  red.    Colour  commonly  fear*  minesr  mixed  with  pyrites  or  fulphuret  of  iro 

let :  Sp.  gravity  6'9o»»  to  5*419.  It  is  fometimes  amorphous,  fometimes  cryftal' 

•>  Sp*  ft.  Hepatic  mercwrial  ore.  This  ore*  which  zed*    Its  cryftals  are  either  three  or  four-fided  p 

is  the  mofr  common  in  the  mines  of  idria*  n  ah-  ramids  applied  bafe  to  bafe,  or  (ix<fided  plau 

ways  amorphous,  and  often  mixed  with  native  Its  colour  h  yellow;  often  tarnifhed:    intent 

mercury  and  cinnabar.    Colour  fomewbat  red :  luftre  metallic :  Hardnefs  6  to  7 ;  fometimes  ^ 

Streak  dark  red  and  brighter:  Luftre  metaUic:  Brittle:  Sp.  gravity  4*^14  to  4*08.    DeAagrat<r 

Hardnefs  6  to  8 :  Spec,  gravity  9*ft3ai  to  7-i8iS«  but  does  not  detonate  with  nitre.    Before  t 

.When  heated  the  mercury  evaporates :  InfoluUe  biow*ptpe  decrepitates,  gives  a  greeoilh  fulphui 

in  nitric,  and  foluble  in  muriatic  acid.    When  ous  fmoke,  and  melts  into  a  black  mafs,  whi 

pureft,  it  contains  about  0*77  of  mercury :  alfo  tinges  borax  green.    Does  not  effervefoe  with  n 

tome  fulphur  and  iron.  trie  acid. 

««  Gin  US  III.    MiacuaiAL  Salts.  **  Sp,  3.  PurpU  Copper  ore  is  found  in  maifes,  < 


fometimes  cryftallized.     Its  cryttals  are  either  tre  metallic :  Hardnefs  6  to  7 :  Brittle.     Sp.  gr 

fmall  four  or  fix-Qded  prifons,  whofe  fides  are  vity  4*956  t0  4'983*    BfferveJces  with  nitric  acu 

rhombs;  or  cubes ;  or  four-fided  pyramids  want-  and  Uoges  it  green :  Deflagrates  with  nitre :  Bt 

ing  their  angles.    They  are  very  foiall,  and  gene>  fore  the  blow*pipe  meks  readily  without  fiilol< 

rally  conftxied.    Colours  various,  oftcneft  white,  vapour,  or  fmell ;  but  is  not  reduced.     Ting'. 

when  the  luftre  is  pearly «    Sometimes  opaque,  borax  a  bright  green.    A  fpecimen,  analyfoU  t 

iometimes  femi-tranfparent.    Evaporates  betbre  Klaprotbs  contained  58  copper»  18  iron,  19  Tu 

the  blow-pipe.    Mr  Woulfe  difcoveied  that  this  phur,  5  oxygen. 

4Die  contains  fome  fulphuric  acid,  which  fometimes  **  Sp,  4*  Orey  Copper  ore  is  fognd  in  Oomw:ii 

4exceeds  the  muriatic.  Saxony,  Hungary*  &c.    It  is  often  amorphou 

**  OapER  V.    Or£s  of  Copper.  but  otten  alfo  ciyQaltized.    The  primitive  foit 

-  ^  Copper  mines  abound  in  moft  countries,  of  its  cryftais  is  the  regular  tetrahedron ;  but  i 

They  are  wrought  in  China,  Japan^  Sumatra;  the  general  either  the  angles  or  the  edges,  or  bott 

«orth  of  Africa;  in  Chili  and  Mexico;  and  in  moft  are  truncated  or  bevelled.    Colour  fleel  grey  :  oi 

5 arts  of  Europe,  efpecially  Britain,  Germany,  ten  tamiflied,  and  then  dark  grey :  3treak  dir\ 

^uftia,  ahd  Sweden.    Copper  is  found  moft  com-  grey;  foinetimes  reddifti  brown;  powder  blad^ 

monly  lA  rocks  of  hornblende,  fliiftus  and  quartz."  tfti :  Luftre  metallic :  Hardnefs  7  or  8  :  very  brit 

See  Chemistry,  Index;  Copper,  ^  I— XHI.;  tlet  Sp.  gravity  4. 8648.     Deflagrates  «ith  nitn^ 

4pd  MbtalIiVRGY,  Fart  U.  SeB,  V.;  and  Part  Before  the  blow-pipe  crackles,  but  melts  efp^ 

Bi^  SeSk  IV.  cially  if  aflifted  by  borax.  The  bead  gives  a  wbit 

**  GxNus  I.    Alloys  ^f  Copper.  fmoke,  without  fmell ;  tinges  borax  yellow  o{ 

*^  Sp,  I.    Native  Copper  occurs  iu  the  greater  browniih  red,  but  does  not  imite  with  it.    A  fp 

number  of  copper  mmes;  in  maftes;  in  plates  and  cimen  from  Cremnitx,  aualyfed  h^  Klaproth,coo 

ihroi^s  of  various  forms;  and  fometimesj  as  in  Si-  tained  31  parts  copperi  14  filver,  34  antimony, , 

irao 
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^  and  If  faifihiir,    Naiom*  in  an  ore  from  ^  Sp.  %.  Grtm  Carborat  rf  Coffer.    Mcia- 

Uio»ibBadcopf)er»fihrer,andaBdmony,intlie  chite.     Thra  ore  18  generally  aniorp^lMNM,   but 

{iBK  pfopartiooit  bnt  mere  iron  aad  Ibme  arfenic.  fometimet  cryftallnfied  in  foor-fided  *  prifini,  ter- 

SiTDtEsi»  befidet  Kia]>rotb'8  ingredientB,  found  minated  by  fbur-fided  pyraimidi.    Coloer  green, 

lou  gold  and  mercury :  ami  Klaprotb  found  Lnftre  filky :  Hardacra  5  to  7  :  Brittle.    Sp.  gra* 

Mia aoft  other  ^)cdmena.  Titv  3*571  to  3*653.    EfTerveibei  wkh  nitric  acid» 

<<  Gfii vs  UL    dzioas  ^Copper,  and  gives  a  blue  colour  to  ammonia.    Before  the 

«  ^  I.  .Ra^  Q^r  0*4.  Rtd  Q^r  GU/s.  This  blow-pipe  it  dcorefritatet  and  blackens,  bnt  doea 

msbiiid  in  CorowaU  and  many  other  countries,  not  melt.    Tinges  borax  yellowifli  green.    It  is 

fiB£«s  difleminated,  in  icaits.  and  cryftaltiz-  compofed  of  carbonic  acid  and  green  oxyd  of 

d  Tbe  figure  of  its  cryftate  ia  the  regnlar  o^a-  iron.''     See  Chimistrt,  index;  and  Mala- 

kki.  Colourcocbtneai  red :  Streak  bright  red :  cvite,  $  z,  a. 

litre  ficfliimetallic:  tDanijparency,  when  amor-  *'  Var.  1.  FlAraus  Makubitr,    Texture  fibrous  r 

pl«^  gmeraliy  o;  when  cryftalliMd,  3  or  4:  opaque  when  amorplioos  s  when  cryftalli^Bed  its 

H»Mi  from  4  to  7 :  ibhible  with  efferrefcence  tranfparency  is  %  t  Colom*  grafs  green» 

SBTkactd.    Bvfore  the  blew-pipe  melts  e^lyt  **  Far»^%»  CompaS  Medacbite*     Texture  cdm- 

wi  u  reduced.    This  ore  has  been  analyfed  by ,  pad :  opaque:  colour  varies  from  dark  emeraki 

llrChe?eoix»  who  found  it  when  pure  to  confift  green  to  blackifli  green. 

asctr  of  the  orange  oxide  of  copp^.  *^  A  fpecimen  from  Siberia,  analyfed  by  Kla- 

''WfnierbataBade3fiiar«f^/ottbi8  0re,  from  proth,  contained  58  copper,  18  carbonic  ack!, 

ttortcxtttre  named  cph^aa^/Uiaudt  andJSh'Mu.  trs  oxygen,  11*5  water. 

UeiftiffekiomiamMicryaallizedandlsopaques  '*  This  fpecies  is  fometimes  mixed  with  clay,  . 

t^  sd  oocnrs  amorphous,  crvftallixed*  and  in  chalk,  and  gypfum,  in  various  proportions ;  it  is 

bks;  dtt  3d  is  carmine,  ruby  or  (carlet  red ;  then  named 

ttdoccortin  ihort  capillary  cryftajs,  or  delkate  **  Commm  mouMmn  green.    Its  colour  is  Ter- 

libi  This  ore  ibmctiroes  contains  a  mixture  digris  necn :  Loftiv  o :  Tranfparency  o  to  t ; 

tf  Rd  aside  of  iron;  it.  is  then  called  briek  red  Hardacft  s  to  4 1  Brittle :  Textnre  earthy.    £f. 

ejl^  err,  etffer  maim,  or  eofifer  ochre.   This  ore  finrvefoes  feebly  wkh  acMs.  Before  the  blow-pipe 

iiUetimes  mixed  with  bitumen.    Its  colour  is  it  exhibits  the  iame  phenomena  as  malachite. 

(^brownifb  black,  and  it  is  called  fiab  ore.  **  S^.  $.   SvLPHAT  0/  Copper  Is  found  fome- 

" ^  a.  Qnm  Samd  f^ Peru.  This  ore,  brought  times  diflblved  in  water/'    See  Chemistry,  Jn- 

faa  Pmi  by  Dombey,  is  a  grafs  green  powder,  dex  ;  and  Miheral  Watbrs,  ^  15. 

Bvd  vith  grains  of  qnartz.    When  thrown  on  ^  Sp*  4.  ^Arfimat  of  Copper  was  difcov^ed  a« 

bsHOj;  ooali,  it  eommsnicates  a  green  colour  to  bout  10  years  ago  in  the  Carrarach  mine  in  Com- 

tkfiuac    It  is  foluble  both  in  nitric  and  mutia*  wall ;  but  it  had  become  fcance,  till  it  was  found 

icicidi,  without  effisrvefcence.    The  folution  is  in  abundance  in  the  Huel  Garland  mine.    Speci- 

pn.  mens  were  carried  to  London,  and  admirably  de* 

"  Gsxvs  IV.    Salts  ^/Copper.  fcribed  and  analyfed  by  Count  Boumon  and  Mr 

*  ^«  I.  Blqb  carbonat  1/ Cop  per.    Mouh"  Chevenix.    It  is  moft  commonly  cryftallized :  co> 

•<«  ^.    Jhmr  de  Ctuwe.    Blue  CtUx  of  Copper.  k>or  bliie  or  green ;  fometimes  brown ;  when  de- 

£b/t  LaoMT.     This  ore,  which  occurs  in  the  compofiag  almoft  black :  generally  tranfparent : 

coi^mioes  of  Siberia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Hun*  Hardnefs  4  to  8 ;   Spec,  gravity  2*548  to  4*280. 

P7«  CcniwaH,  &c.  is  either  amorphous  or  cryf-  There  are  4  varieties. 

<>^ix<d.   The  eryflals  are  fmall  and  difiBcult  to  ^  Var.  i.  OBahedral  Arfemat.    CryftaHised  in 

^QBiae.    De  Lifle  f^ys,  their  primitive  form  is  obtufe  odabedroos,  compofed  of  2  four-fided 

28  oSiiiedron,  the  fides  of  which  are  ifofoeleR  pyramids  with  ifoibeles  triangular  faces,  two  of 
>fdB|ie8,  aad  two  of  th^  more  inclined  than  .  which  are  more  inclined  than  the  other  two. 

t'e  others.     The  cryftals  are  often  rhoroboidal  Colours  deep  iky  blpe,  grafs  green  or  bluiflx 

pf^s,  either  regular  or  terminated  by  dihedral  white.    Sp.  gravity  2'88x :  Transparency  2  to  3 : 

^untiu.    Colour  azure  or  fmalt  blue  :  Streak  Hardnefs  6. 

^«:  Hardnefs  4  to  6 :  Brittle :  Sp.  gravity  3*608.  **  War.  %.  Hexabedral  A.    Cryftallized  in  thin 

itrServeibes  with  nitric  acid,  and  gives  it  a  blue  hexahedral  laminae ;  the  6  faces  inclined  ahemate? 

c^r.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  blackens,  but  ly  towards  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  plates,  fo  that 

^  aot  melt :  Tinges  boraR  greea  with  effirvef-  3  lie  one  way,  and  3  another.    Colour  deep  eme- 

c^«'  The  cryftals,  according  to  Pelletier,  4re  raid  green :  devifibie  into  thin  plates  like  mica» 

CQQpoied  of  66  to  70  copper,  z8  to  20  carbonic  Spec,  gravity  2*548  :  Hardnefs  5  :    tranfparency 

^>  %  to  10  oxygen,  and  2  water.    Fontana  firft  of  thin  plates  4.    Decrepitates  wt^en  heated, 

it^ercd  that  this  ore  contained  carbonic  acid  "  Var,  3.  Acute  OSahtdral  A.    Cryftallized  in 

P*' The  copper  is  evidently  in  the'ilate  of  hydrat.  acute  odl^ahedrons,  compofed  of  pyramids- ha- 

**  'V.  X  Mountmn  biue  generally  contains  a  ving  2  faces  more  inclined  than  the  other  2;  Some- 
one of  lime.  It  is  never  cryftallized }  and  times  in  four-fided  rbomboidal  prifms  with  angles 
I'^awtifljcs  it  almoft  in  the  ftate  of  powder.  Luf-  of  84^  and  96^  and  terminated  by  dihedral  fum- 
''f^c:  texture  earthy.  mits :  edges  often  truncated.    Colour  brown  or 

,^^or.i.  Striated  blitecarBoruit  of  Copper.  Luftre  dark   bottle  green:  Tranfparency  3  to  4  :  Sp* 

S^.    Trajifparen^y^    when    cryftallized,    2;  "gravity  4*280:  Hardnefs  8. 

»«a  anoipbous  i :  texture  ftriated  j  fometimes  ••  Far.  4-  Trihedral  A,  Cryfta^liied  in  trihedral 

*?pnMc,irg  tp  (he  foKated.        "  prifms ^  the  bafes  equilateiral  triangle?,  very  fmall, 

and 
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andvariouBA    S|i*  gravit^r  V^Sa:  hardnefa?:  co-  .fomevliat  greafy;  itaias  the  Qtigers»  and  m 

lour  biuiih  gre.en ;  when  decompofing  blackifli/'    ftrongly."    Its  ufet  in  peociU  and  crucible^ 

*<  OftOBR*  VI.    Orbs  of  Iron.  well  known.    (See  ]Lead,  N^  III.  and  Peno 

**  Iron  is  the  moft  abundant  of  metals ;  it  ex-  **  Ita  compofition  was  dilcovered  by  Sch 
ifts  almoft  every  where^  and  aCTufitfes  the  moft  dif-  When  pure  it  contains  90  carbon,  10  iron  :  I 
ferent  and  even  oppofite  ihapes."  (See  Chb-  it  is  often  exceedingly  impure.  A  Ijpectmcn  fi 
MisTRYy  Index;  iRONy  6  I,  I — II.  and  Metal-  the  mine  of  Fluffier,  in  France,  analyfed  by  j 
LURGY,  Part  II,  Sf^.^III.  and  HM/ft  III,  &>^.  V.)  quelin,  contained  aj  carbon,  %  iron,  38  (ilicj 
**  This  renders  it  a  more  difficult  talk  to  bring  ita    alumina. 

ores  under  a  regular  arrangement  than  thofe  of     '*  Genus  IV.   Iron  combined  with  Silk 

any  other  metal.    They  may,  however,  be  all  ar-       ^'  Sp.  x.  Emery,  This  mineral  is  commonly 

ranged  under  6  different  genera.  feminated  through  other  foffiia,  but  in  the  £. 

'*  Genus  L  Alloys  of  Iron.  dies  it  occurs  in  large  mafles.   Its  colour  is  bl 

<*  Sp*  I.  Native  Iron  has  been  found  in  Siberia  grey,  greyifli^rown,  or  bluifli  black,  often  c4 
and  Peru,  Jn  immenfe  mafles,  which  feemed  as  it^  ed  with  a  vellow  rind ;  internal ty  it  difcovers 
they  had  been  fufed."  (See  Iron,  §  1, 8.)  '*  Thefe  or  purple  ^>ots."  (See  Emery,  §  i,  a.)  "  h\l 
mafles  evidently  did  not  originate  in  the  places  i  or  .0 ;  in  fome  parts  %  and  metallic.  Opi< 
where  they  were  found.  Colour  bluifli  white :  Hardnefs  14 :  brittle :  Sp.  gravity  3*93.  De{ 
Fradture  hackly  :  Luftre  metallic : .  Malleable :  the  blow-pipe  it  blackens  and  gives  a  fmutty 
Magnetic :  Hardnefs  8  to  9 :  Speciflc  gravitj  7*8.  low  tinge  to  ^borax.  According  to  Wieglei: 
Proust  has  difcovered,  that  the  native  iron  found  contains  95*6  lilica,  and  4*3  iron, 
in  Peru  is  alloyed  with  nickel.  **  Genus  V.    Oxides  of  ItiOH. 

**  Genus  II.    Sulphurstso/'Iron.    *  **  This  genus  is  very  extenfive ;  for  iron  is  ro 

**  ^.  I.  Sulphurated  Oxide  o/Iron.  Py-  oftener  found  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide  than  in 
ritej.  This  'mineral  occurs  very  frequently,  both  other.  The  minerals  belonging  to  it  may  alj 
in  ores  and  mbced  with  other  bodies,  for  inftance  arranged  under  two  fpecies,  becaufe  they  all  li 
in  flaies."  (See  Chemistry,  Index;  Metal-  tain  iron,  either  in  the  ftate  of  bbck  oxide  o 
2.URGY,  Part  h  SeS.  V ;  Part  III^  SeQ.  I ;  and  red.  But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  branch  out  e 
Pyrites.)  **  It  is  often  amorphous,  and  often  of  thefe  into  fcveral  fiibj^etiet^  and  theCe  again 
cryftallized.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is    to  varJetiej^ '  . 

either  a  regular  cube  or  an  odtahedron.    The  va*        **  Sf»  x.  BlaeA  Oxide.  The  minerals  belong 
rieties  of  its  form  hitherto  defcribed  amount  to    to  this  fpecies  are  atl  fomewhat  afieded  hy 
30.   (See  Rom^  De  Lifle.  Crj/i.  iii-  ao8.)    Colour    magnet»  and  they  have  ufually  the  metallic  lu 
yellow:  Luftre  metallic :  Hardnefs  8  to  jo:  Brit^  .umd  appearance.    They  may  be  arranged  an 
tie:  Sp.  gravity  3*44  to 4*6.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid    5  fubipecies. 

with  effervefcence :  fearce  foluble  in  fulphuric  a-  ^*  Suh/p,  i.  08ahedral  Iran  Ore*  Common  ml 
cid.  Before  the  blow-pipe  burns  with  a  blue  netic  Iron-j^one.  This  ore  is  very  common  in  S  J 
flame  smd  a  fulphureous  fmdl ;  and  leaves  a  brown*  den ;  it  is  found  alfo  in  Switzerland,  Nond 
iih  bead,  which  tinges  borax  of  a  fmutty  green.        Ruflia,  &c.  in  mafles,  plates,  grains,  and  cryft 

**  Far*  I.    Commca  Pyrites.    Fra&ure  uneven:    lized.    The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a 
Hardneft  10:  Decrepitates  when  heated:  emits  a    gular  odahedron.    Sometimes  two  oppofite  fit 
fulphureous  fmell  whed  rubbed :  Not  magnetic  :    of  the  pyramids  are  trapeziums,  which  rend 
It  occurs  often  in  coal  mines  and  flates.  the  apex  of  the  pyramids  cuneiform.    Socnetin 

*'  Far.  a.  Striated  P.  Texture  ftriated :  Hard-  the  cryftals  pafs  into,  rh^mboidal  parallelopipe 
nefs  10 :  Not  magnetic.  and  into  dodecahedrons  with  rhomboidal  fac< 

"  Far*  i.  Capillary  P.  Colour  often  fteel  grey.*  Its  furface  is  bfownifli  black ;  internally  blui 
Found  in  needle-form  cryftals.  Uncommon :  Not  grey:  Powder  black :  Streak  blaekifli  grey,  bn^! 
magnetic.  er :  Luftre  metallic :  Hardnefs  o  to  xo :  Britt! 

"  Far,  4.  Magnetic  P.    Found  in  maflTes :  Tex-    Sp.  gravity  4094  to  4*688 :  AttraAed  by  the  ira 

tiire  compadt :   Hardnefs  8  to  9 :  Slightly  magne-    net,  and  generally  pofTeiTed  of  more  or  Icfs  mt 

tic :  Secsoiu  to  contain  lefi^  fulphur  than  the  other    netic  virtue.    To  this  fnbfpecies  belongs  the  tns 

varieties.  net**    (See  Magnkt  and  Magnetism.)   "  fi 

^  Pyrites  is  compofed  of  fulphur  and  the  black    fore  the  blow>pipe  it  becomes  browner,  but  do 

oxide  of  iron.    The  proportion  of  fulphur  is  vari-    not  melt.   Tinges  borax  dyk  green.    When  pa 

able,  which  explains  the  varieties  of  its  cryftalline    it  coofifts  entirely  of  black  oxide  of  iron ;  but  h 

forms.  often  mixed  and  contaminated  with  foreign  ingr 

Genus  HI.    Carburet  o/Iron.  dients. 

"  sip,  I.  Plumbago.  Graphite  of  Werner.  This        "  Subfp.  a.  Magnetic  Sand  is  found  in  Italy,  Vi 

mineral  is  found  in  Britain,    Germany,  Fraqce,    ginia,  St  Domingo,  the  E.  Indies,  and  in  the  fjB 


lumps  __  ^    .  -  -    .     .  ,  r     •  u 

grey,  or  browniih  black  j  when  cut,  biuiih  grey,  glafs  with  potafs,  and  mto  a  green  glafs  w?th  m 

Luftre  metallic,  from  3  to  4  :  Opaque :  Strufture  croQofmic  fait,  both  opaque.    Kirwan  fuppoftt* 

flaty :  'Texture  fine-grained :    Hardnefs  4  to  5  :  contains  fome  filica. 

Brittle:  Sp.  gravity  from  r9S7  to  2089;  after        '^  Sub/p.  z  Specular  Iron  Ore.   Per  oi/gr^e,  Tr 

being  foaked  in  water,  %'isi  after  being  heated  ore  is  found  abundantly  in  the  iflc  of  ISIbj,  p^^ 

rxi  and  when  heated  after  that  a*4i.    Feels  Tufcany.     It  i|  either  in  mafles  or  crv-fta^M^^ 
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Thepriiotive  form  of  Its  eryrftals,  and  of  its  inte-  feems  to  coofift  of  red  oxide  of  trcfn,  oxtde  o' 
pw.  mofeculeCy  is  ^be  cube.  The  ▼arieties  hither-    manganefe  and  alumina. 

toobferved  amount  to  7. — ^Fof  a  deQsription  and  '*  Far,  9.  CompaS  brown  tron-ftone  occurs  io 
fi^are  of  ehefef  fee  De  Lifle  Cfffi^  iii.  189.  Colour  maflTes  of  very  various  and  often  fantaftical  fliapes. 
ftedgrey;  often  tarniihedt  and  beautifully  iridef*  Colour  brown :  Internal  luftre  metallic:  Texture 
csDi,reflediDg yellow,  blue*  and  red:  Streak  red:  compad :  Hardnefs  6  to  9 :  Brittle:  Sp.  gravity 
hiwkt  dark  red :  LUftre  metallic :  Hardnefs  9  tb    3*477 1  to  3*^5 1. 

i::Sot  brittle.    Sp.  gravity  5*01x6  to  s'tt9x       *«  Far.  3.  Brown  fealy  iron  ore  is  generally  in- 
Sfltlf  magnetic :  Little  altered  by  the  blow-   cumbent  on  other  minerals.  Colour  brown :  Luf- 
fgt:  Tinges  borax  an  obfcure  yellow.    Accord-    tre  metallic :  Stains  the  fingers ;  marks  ftrongly  : 
fgto  Mr  Msihety  it.  is  compoled  of  66*1  irony    Feels  unduons :  Texture IFoliated :  Hardnefs  3  to  ^ 
srioxygeoy  lo'y  water  and  carbonic  acid*  and    5  :  Brittle:  So  light  as  often  to  float  on  water. 
2  Sae.  **  Far.  4.  Brown  iron  ocbre  occurs  both  mafiive 

"  &^  4.  Muat€<ms  iron  ore.  This  ore  is  ge*  and  difleminated.  Colour  from  nut  browi^  to 
Benllycoofidered  asa  vauietyof  the  laft.  Kirwan»  orange:  Luftre  o:  Strongly  (tains  the  fingers r 
lowmr,  foppofes  it  to  contain  carbon,  and  to  be  Texture  earthy :  Hardnefs  3  to  4 :  When  flightly 
idifticd  fpedes.    It  is  found  in  Saxeny»  the  ifle    heated^  reddens. 

a  Elba,  &c.  generally  m  amorphous  maffes,  com-  ^  Subjp.  %,  Red  iron  ore.  Colour  red:  Streak 
poU  oJf  thia  fix-fided  laminae :  Colour  iron  grey :  blood  red :  Sp.  gravity  3*423  to  5*005 :  Before  the 
StTEik  blnilh  grey :  Luftre  metallic  <  Opaque :  blow-pipe,  blackens,  but  does  not  melt :  Tinges 
Feelgieafy :  Haitinels  5  to  7 :  Brittle:  Sp.  gravity  borax  yellowi(h  olive  green,  When  digeRed  in 
4*5  to  5-07 :  Slightly  magnetic :  Infuflble  by  the  ammonia,  it  becomes  black,  and  often  magnetic, 
i^  pipe :  Tinges  borax  greeniOi  brown.  ^  f^ar.  x.  Red  Hematites,     Found  in  malTeSy 

**  i^.  5.  LamindUdJ^cidar  iron  ore.  F<er  Pj'  and  all  the  variety  of  forms  of  ftaladites.  Colour 
nctfrof  Hauy.  This  ore,  which  is  found  at  Mont  between  browniih  red  and  fteel  grey :  Powder 
f  Or  u  Auvergne»  was  ufually  arranged  under  sred :  Internal  luftre  metallic :  Texture  fibrous : 
Hiebft  fpecies;  but  has  been  feparated  from  it  by  Hardnefs  9  to  xo :  Brittle :  Sp.  gravity  4*74  to 
HrHaof,  becaule  the  form  of  itscryftals  is  in-  5*00^.  When*pure,  itconfiftsof  r^oxideofirony 
ca&patible  with  the  fuppofition  that  their  primi-  but  it  often  contains  manganefe  and  alumina, 
ere  fiodeus  is  a  cabej  as  is  the  cafe  with  conunon  **  Far.  %.  CompaS  red  iron  ore.  Found  maffive 
Secular  iron  are«  Its  oyftals  are  thin  odagonal  ;ind  ftaladitic ;  lometimes  in  cryftals  of  various 
fUtes,  boosded  by  6  hnear  trapexitims,  alter-  forms,  but  fecondary ;  fometimes  in  columns  like 
Bstey  iccHned  different  ways.  Colour  fteel  grey :  bafalt.  Colour  between  brown  red  and  fteel  grey : 
^ivder  reddilh  black:  Luftre  metallic;  furface  Stains  the  fingers:  Luftre  i  too;  often  femimetal- 
polHbed:  Fnidure  glidfy:  Very  brittle.  Hauy  lie:  Texture  compad :  Hardnefs  7tou9:  Brittle: 
^s?^M  this  ore  has  been  produced  by  fire,  and  Sp.  gravity  3*433  to  3*76 :  Sometimes  invefted 
^  pven  it  a  name  accordingly.  with  a  rofy  red  ochre. 

^  ^  a.  Red  Oxide.  The  minerals  belonging  .  **  Far,  3.  Red  ochre.  Foiind  fometimes  in  pow- 
to  this  fpecics  are  not  affeded  by  the  magnet ;  der,  fomecimes  indurated.  Colour  blood  red : 
ad  rarely  poflefs  the  metallic  luftre.  In  all  of  Stains  the  fingers:^  Luftre  0:  Texture  earthy: 
Ann  the  rni  oxide  is  combined  with  fome  fub-    Hardnefs  3  to  5  :  Brittle. 

^*k:  ;  a&4  alumina^  or  rather  clay,  is  the  moft  '*  Far.^.  Redfcaly  iron  ore  is  generally  found  in- 
flamoo  ingredient.  The  oxid^  of  manganefe,  cumbent  upoi>o^er  iron  ores.  Colour  between 
tao,  feems  to  be  prefent.  Thefe  minerals  are  nu-  cherry  red  and  fteel  grey :  Stains  the  fingcrrs:  Luftre 
BCFoss,  Imt  may  be  arranged  under  4  fubfpecies.     filltj,  inclining  to  metallic:  Texture  foHated :  Feels 

*  Sa^.  X.  Brown  iron  ore  is  found  abundantly  unauous :  Hardnefs  3  to  4 :  Brittle :  Heavy. 
nSntaio,  particularly  in  Cumberland,  Lancafbire»  **  Sub/p.  3.  jtrgiilaeeotu  iron  ore.  Oxide  of  iron 
"oA  ocber  conmies.  It  confifts  of  the  brown  oxide  eontbined  or  mi^ed  with  clay.  This  ore  is  exceed- 
^2r99,  oootaminated  with  other  ingredients.  Co-  ingly  common  j  and  though  it  contains  lefs  iron 
ijur  bruwn :  Streak  reddjfh  brown :  Sp.  gravity  than  the  fpecies  already  defcribed,  it  is,  in  this 
from  3*477x  to  3*951.  "Before  the  blow*pipe,  country  at  leaft,  preferred  to  them*  becaufe  the 
bdc'i^Qiy  but  does  not  melt.  Tinges  borax  green-  method  of  extra^ing  pure  iron  from  it  is  eafier, 
iib  Teiioir.  or  rather  betaufe  it  is  better  underftood.    Colouf 

**'  Far.  I.  Brown  Haematites.  The  name  ILema-    dark  brown :  Streak  red  or  yellowifh  brown ;  Sp. 
»to  (bloodftone}  was  pfbbably  applied  by  the  an-    gravity  1*673  to  3*471:    Before  the  blow-pipe 
oecis  to  thofeores  only  which  are  of  a  red  colour,    blackensi  and  tinges  borax  olive  green  and  black- 
sad  have  ibme  refemblance  to  clotted  blood;  but   ifh.    It  is  compofed  of  oxide  of  iron,  alumina^ 
by  tbemodcnis  it  is  applied  to  all  the  ores  of  iron    lime,  filica,  in  various  proportions.    It  generally 
*^  S*^  a  reddilh  coloured  powder,  provided    yields  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron, 
tiiey  be  of  a  fibrous  tenure."  (See  Hematites.)       *•  Far.  i.  Common  argillaceotu  iron  ore.    The 
"  Brown  hematites  occurs  in  mafTes  of  various    minerals  arranged  under  this  variety  differ  confi- 
fbxpes,  and  it  is  laid  alfo  to  have  been  found  cryf-    AtmWj  in  then:  external  charaAers.    They  are 
t3i{!xed  in  fire  or  fix-fided  acute  angled  pyramids.  ^  found  in  maOTes  of  various  ihapes,  and  often  form 
Colour  of  the  furface  brown  or  black,  fometimes    large  ftrata.     Colour   various   fhades  of   grey, 
mdefisent ;  internally  nut  brown.    Powder  red :    brown,  yellow,  and  red :  Streak  reddifh  yellow  or 
Totnre  fikoos :  Hardnefs  8  to  xo :  Brittle :  Sp.    dark  red :  Luftre  0 :  Hardnefs  3  to  8 :  Smell  earthy 
P*"*7  I'm  tp  X9$^  :  Not  magnetic.    This  va-    when  breathed  upon. 
;   ^  has  BOl  ye^'  (iSoa)  **  been  analyfcd,  but  it       **  Far*  a«  Columnar  drjeapihrm  iron  ore  is  found 
^      Vot.  XV.  Part  I.  \  in 
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ip  coluinns  adberiog  to  each  other,  but  eafily  fe-    borax  fmucty  yellow,  with  ibme  clierveiceiM 

parable.    They  are  commooly  incurvalcd.  and    Oae  fpecimeo*  aocortliog  to  Bergman*  concaii; 

their  furface  is  rough:   Colour  brownilh  red:    3S  iron*  34  manganefe,  38  carbonat  of  lime.      A 

Streak  dark  red :  Slightly  ftaios  the  dingers;  Luftre    other  contained  %%  (too,  a8  {Dangaaefe,  50    o 

0 :  Adheres  ftroog'y  to  the  tongue:  Sound  hollow:    booat  of  lime*    Whether  .tUe«.iroR  be  combic 

Feel  dry  :  Texture  earthy.  .    with  the  carbonic  »ci4  is  ftiii  a  difputed  poi 

**  Far.  3.  Aanofe  iron  ore  is  found  in  roafles.    The  .cryiUU    are    rhomboi'Jal    parallelopipe 

and  is  commonly  lenticular.    Colour  generally    ^w^'chis  pr^ci(«ly  the  form  of  carbonat  of  lint 

l&rowni0i  red:  Luftre  metallic,  nearly:  Textile    .»%Sp'%^  ^i/^»m£^/>^it.waa6rft  mentioned 

lianular :  Hardnefs  5  to  9  :  Brittle*  Klaproth»  Jhut  miftakcn  by  bim  for  arfenlat 

*'  Far*  4-  Nodular^  or  Kidntf-form  ore,    MlPt    (lopftcr  c6nt<uoiag  Jron :  it  has.  been iEDUBd  alf<: 

TES    or   Eaglestone.''     (See    thtfe  articles.)    |kjlut^rell  mine  ^  CocnwaU.r.  For  tne  deicript 

•*  ThU  variety  is  generaUy  found  under  the  form    of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Bournon.    This  ore 

of  a  rounded  knob,  retembling  a  kidney,  tho^LgjIii    cryttfiUized  in.  tubf ib  U^Uioh  are  foknelimes  a  H 

fooietimes  qua^irangular ;  and  contains  within  it    /}^;iencd,  aj\d  in  ^rne  caiei  the.  angler  are  ir 

a  kernel,  which  is  C[)metimed  ioofe,  and  fometinies    c4ti;4A and  fu tail  equi]ater4i  triangular  faces   f 

aifheres  to  the  outfide  rind.    Colour  of  the  ^or^s    Aitu^o^  for  thcQi.   Sometimes  the  altetpale  ati| 

yellowiOi  brown;  of  the  kernel  ochre  yellow:    pnJy.  ar^  truncated*    CoH)ur  dark  green*   wit 

Surface  genei;a)ly  fouled  with  earth  :  Lu^re  of  thi^    brp^ni/h.  tinge  ^  iometimej)  brownifiL  y4?ll«^ 

rind  n^aUlc ;  of  the  kernel  o:  Hardnjcla  4  tP  7  (    l^rAnfparency  4bouX  3 :  Hardnef^  7  :  S^  gra« 

Brittle.  ...».,     3  !  S'^metinjes  in  the  ftate  of  a  powder  of  a  r 

'*  Far.  $•  Pifiform  or  granular  iron  ore  occurs    di(h  yelloffr.    According  to  ChcneviVf  it  is  cr 

in  rounded  malfes,  from  the  fize  oC  Tipea  to  that    pofed  of  45*5  oxide,  of  iron;  31  lirfenic  acid 

f^  a  nut.    Surface  rough  :  Colour  dark  bro^n  ;    oxide  of  copper,  4  rilica,Mo*5  water*. 

Streak  yellowlih  brown :  Hardnefs  5  to  6 :  Brit-        Sp»  3.  Arfimat  ofkon  and  copper Jt(JA  been  foi 

tie.    Tbe'c/?/i//V  0r^  found  at  Creufot,  near  Mount    ja  Carrarach  .;|nd  MuXtrcU  mines,  in  Cornv 

Cenis,  belongs  to  this  variety,    it  10  compoied  of    It  ^asdifcpva^  likewil^.in  Spain  by  Proufi,  1 

30  time,  30  iron,  %o  alumina.  ,    JA  Siberia  by  Paliss.    it  was  fiHh  mentioDed 

**  Sub/b,  4.  Lowland  iron  ore.    This  Xpecieti  is    Klaproth,  vho  confider^d'  it  as  an  arieQia.t 

-  /uppofed  to  conlift  of  oxide  of  iron^  mipced,  with    <c^per ;  b;)t  Mr  Chenevix  <praved  it  to  be  a  1 

clay  and  pbofphuret  or  phofphat  of  ii^on.    }t  is    convpoiedrof  the  arfenic  acid«  combined  with  I 

called  Lowland  ortf  becaufe  it  is  found  only  in    oxide^oCiron  and  copper,    T^is  me  cryftalli: 

low  grounds,  whereas  the  laft  fpecies  is  more   Jo  a  foyr-fidcd  rhotnboidal  prifm,  baring  a  of 

commonly  in  high  grounds^  and  is  therefore  galled    pdge9.very  obtufe  and  2  very  acute.    The  pri 

Highland  ore.     This  ore  occurs  in  ainoiphous    is  tjerminated*  by  a  pretty  acute  fporolided  py 

maifes,  and  alfo  in  grains  or  powder.    Its  colour    U^id*    Very  often  the  obtufe  edges,  and  fjc 

is  brown :  Streak  yellowifh  brown:  Ludre  o,  or    times  all  the  edges  of  the  prifm,  are  truncal 

common :  Texture  earthy :  Hardneis  3  to  5,  Colour  bluiih  white:  Transparency  of  the  c^ 

"  Far.i*  Meado*w  Loquland  ore.  Colour  blaqkiih    talB4  :  Hardnefs  7  :  Sp.  gravity  3*4-     Accord! 

or  yellowiih  brown.    Both  colours  often  meet  in    to  Chenevix,  it  is  eompofed  of  33*5  arfenicai  3( 

the  fame  fpecimen.    Found  in  luni|  s  of  various    27*5  oxide  of  noui  22*5  oxide  of  copper*    13  1 

(i2es»  often  perforated.    Fradiurc  compact:  Mo-    ter,.3  fiiica. 

dcrately  heavy.    Frequently  yields  troro  32  to  38        ^  Sp^A*  Stdphat  of  iron  is  found fontietiones  i 
per  cent,  of  iron.  folved  in  water."    See  Chemistry^  IneUx,  \ 

•*  Far,  2.  Swampy  iron  ore  is  generally  found    Mlneilal  Waters,  $  15. 
under  water,  in  lumps,  commonly  perforated,  or        **  5'^.  5.  Tungjlatofiron.  SecO.XYII.  CenA 
corroded,  and   mixed  with  facd.    Colour  dark        iS^.  6.  Columbat  of  iron.    See  Okd.  XXU. 
yellowifli  brown,  or  dark  nut  brown :  Hardnels  3  *'  Order  VII.  Ores  of  Tin. 

to  4  :  Brittle:  Sp.  gravity  2*944.    It  often  con-        <*  Tin  ores  are  by  no  means  fb common  asj 
tains  0*36  of  iron.  ores  of  the  metals  already  defcribed.    Thi  y 

'*  Far.  3.  Moraffjf  iron  ore  is  found  cither  in  a  found  only  10  the  primitive  momtainj,  lie 
loofe  form  or  in  perforated  lumps.  Colour  light  Werner  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  rooft  ancient  oj 
yellowifh  brown :  Stains  th^  fingers :  Hardncils  3 :  the  metallic  ores.  They  occur  moft  frequrotij 
l^riable.     '  granite,  fometimes  in  porphyry,  never  in  Umdlcj 

**  Genus  VI.    Salts  of  Irok.  Almoft  the  only  tin  mines  known  to  Europe 

**  Sp*  I.  Sparry  iron^  ore  is  common  in  Ger«  are  thofe  of  Cornwall)  DevorHhire,  Saxoi^y*  i 
manyy  France,  and  Spain.  It  is  found  fometimea  hernia,  Siletia,  Hungary,  Galicia,  the  idi^iu 
'  in  amorphous  mafles,  fometimes  cryftallized.  lu  Banca,  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  m  India,  ai^ 
colour  is  white,  but  it  becomes  tarniihed  by  ex-  Chili  and  Mexico  in  America."  See  CmemuiJ 
j)oiuretothe  air,  and  then  aflumes  various  cd-  Index;  Cornwall,  §  I>  4«;  Metal lvil^ 
lours.  Streak  grey  or  white :  External  luftre  of-  Part  II,  Sea.  VII ;  and  P.  Ill,  SeS.  VI ;  and  f 
ten  metallic ;  internal  common  or  glaify  s  Trao*  **  Genus  1.  Sulphurets  of  Tin. 

fparency  1  or  2 ;  fometimes  o:  Texture  foliated :  <<  Sp,  i.  Sulpburet  of  tin  and  copper.  Tin  1 
Fragments  rhomboidal :  Hardnefs  5  to  7  :  Brit-  rites.  Hitherto  this  ore  has  only  been  fou:  J| 
tie :  Sp.  gravity  3*6  to  3*810 :  Ni^t  magnetic :  So-  Cornwall-.  There  is  a  vein  of  it  in  that  totri 
lublc  in  acids  with  little  efTervefeeitce :  Before  the  in  the  parilh  of  St  Agnes,  9  feet  wide,  ru  J 
Uow-pipc,  decrepiUtes,  becomes  brownifti  black  yards  beneath  the  furiice.  Us  colour  is  yci.  \^ 
and  magnetic f  tut  U  (carcely  fufibie;  Tinges  .gnry,  palling  into  i^eel  grey;   npt  unlilr  r 
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to^  mi  iiftxe  netdlic:  bardnefs  5  to  6:  to  0*16  of  flrlphvir.    ft  ^neraHy  ts>nt2lfitii  fome 

lOfbrittie:  Sp.  gnvity  4*55  :  before  the  blow-  fiver,  and  fometimeg  alfb  antimony  and  zinc. 

|feitflKitfeafil7fWithafttlphuffeoQ8fme]l,mt0  **  Fan  I.  Gfrt$m9fi  Galena  correfpofids  nearly 

iMadbeidf  and  depofits  a  bluifli  oxide  00  the  with  the  abote  defcription.    Sp.  graVity  7*51  to 

teoiL  The  compofitioQ  of  this  ore  was  firft  7*786.    Sometimes  ftains  the  fingers. 

iSfbreredbyMr  Raspb.  According  tOi|Claproth»  •<  Far,  %.  CompaS  GoUna,  found  dnif  In  amor- 

kflOBopofed  of  34  tin,  jdcopper,  %s  fulpUor,  phous  knaifes.     Texture  conpaa,  ihclhiiWg  to 

3iB%2 earth.  foliated:  hardnefs  6  to  8:  Sp.  gravity  6886  to 

•*  Gehus  II.    Oxides  of  Tin,  7-444 :  loftre  common :  ftreak  lead  grey,  brighter, 

*l^uBn9m€hcid£^Thi.  TmsrofHt,  IFbod^  and  metalHc:  oftCffi  feels  gr^fy*  and  ftains  t)m 

'  k  TUs  ore»  which  nay  be  confidered  an  al-  fingers. 

mA  tbe  only  ore  of  tin,  occmrs  m  mafies  ill .  •<  ^.  %.  Black  Lead  Ore'  is  fotind  in  Germany 

jRBkd  pieces,  aad  cryftaRixed.     The  cryftals  arid  Brittany,  is  fdppotWd  to  be  common  |alen^ 

iRisyincgttiar.    Haay  fbppoies  that  their  pri-  decayed,  and  is  fometimes  in  ftaladites  of  va. 

etn form  is  a  cube;  but  De  Lifie  makes  it  an  rioits  forms,  fomettmes  cryftallia^  in  fix-fided 

sdMroi,  and  Mr  Day  agrees  with  him.    The  prifms,  generalty  truncated  and  confufed.    Co* 

sdiaeditm  is  cooipofed  of   %  foor-fided  pyra-  lour  black,  ofteh  with  fome  flreal^  of  red ;  ftreak 

■^appfiedbafe  to  bafe.    This  form,  boweverr  light  bluifh  grey:  internal  luftre  metallic:  hard- 

w  occurs,  hot  cryftals  of  tinftone  are  found  nefs  5  to  6:  brittle:  fp.  gravity  5*744  t6  5*77. 

■  vkich  the  two  pyramids  are  feparated  by  a  Before  the  blow-pipe,  decrepitates,  melts  eafily, 

pik   (See  De  lifle  Cr^»  iii.  413.  and  Phil,  and  is  reduced.    According  to  Laumont,  this  is 

%  if.  15s.)  Colour  commonly  brown :  ftreak  a  fulphurct  of  lead,  (or  rather  fulphur^ted  oxide), 

^:  banfaiels  9  to  zo:   fp.  gravity  6*9  to  7:  miked  with  fome  phofphat  of  lead« 

iitti&  «<  sp.  3.  Blue  Lead  Ore  is  found  in  Siberia,  Ger- 

*  Far,  I.    Common  Tinjione.     Colour  dark  many  and  Hungary ;  is  very  rare ;   occurs  in 

bn:  fioaetifDct  yellowiih  grey,  and  focnetimes  malfes,  and  cryftaltized  in  fix-fided  prifms.    Co- 

vriy  white:  ftreak  light  grey :  fome  what  tranf<^  lour  between  indigo  blue  and  lead  grey;  fome- 

pe^,  when  cryftaMtzed :  hardnefs  ro :  Sp.  gra-  timis  inclining  to  black :  internal  luftre  metallic : 

«; 6*9 to 6*97:  before  the  blow-pipe  it  decre-  ftreak  brighter:   texture  compadt:   hardnefs  6: 

inn,  and  OB  charcoal  is  partly  r^uced ;  tinges  fp.  gravity  5*461.    Before  the  bloW-pipe,  melts 

v'j  white.    According  to  Kiaproth  it  is- com-  with  a  low  blue  flame  and  a  fulphureous  fmell, 

f^  of  77-5  tin,  ai'5  oxygen,  o'»5  iron,  0*75  and  is  eafily  reduced. 

^  "  iS^.  4.  SuLrHUHET  OF  LEAD  wifh  JSlver  and 

*r/if.  J.  Woo»-TiN  has  hitherto  been  found  antimony*    Plumbiferouj  antimoniated  Jl'ver  ore* 

*7t&  CornwaU;  and  always  in  fragments,  ge-  Found  in  amorphous  mafles:  Colour  grey :  hard- 

tnliy  rounded:   colour  brown,  fometimes  in-  nefs  5  to  6:  brittle:  fp.  gravity  5-a  to  8. 

•■gtoycliow:  ftreak  ydlowifh  grey:  bpaque:  •«  Far.  i.  Light  grey  Stiver  OrtJ  Colour  light 

k]:ue  fibroos :  handnefs  9 :  Specific  gravity  7 :  bluifli  grey :  ftreak  light  bluifh  grey,  and  brighter: 

l^iftheblow-pipe  becomes brownifh  red;  de-  luftre   metallic:  texture   compaa:    before   the 

•^atei  when  red  hot,  but  is  not  reduced,  blow.pipe,  partly  evaporates,  aAd  leaves  a  filver 

^^ftfih  obtained  from  it  0*63  of  tin ;  and  in  all  bead  on  the  charcoal  furrounded  by  yellow  dult. 

Fb&Ktf  it  is  an  oxide  of  tin  nearly  pure.  According  to  Kiaproth,  it  contains  48*06  lead, 

OsDCx  VIII.    Ores  09  Lead.  90*4  filver,  7'88  antimony,  ZV35  fulphur,  a'as 

'  Oret  of  Lead  occur  in  great  abundance  in  ir<>n,  7  aluiAina,  0*25  fiUca. 

^»  every  part  of  the  world.    They  are  gene-  "  Far.  %.  Dark  grey  Silver  Ore.    Colour  fron 

^1  in  Teint ;  fometimes  in  filiccous  rocks,  foOie-  grey,  verging  on  black :  powder  black,  and  ftains 

ti&fiifl  cak^eous  rocks.'^     See  Chemistry,  the  fingers:  luftre  o:  texturO'earthy.    According 

^^;  LEAi>,  §  h  1^7-14  ;  Bf^TALLURGY,  Part  to  Kiaproth  it  contains  41  lead,  3X'5  antimony^ 

^^»\\.\2iXid  PartlW.St&.Wl.  29*15  filver,  %%  fulphurf  175  iron,  z  alumina, 

''GeruS  I.      SULPHURETS  OF  LSAD.  0*75  fillca. 

*'^A  1.  Galexa,  or  pure  Hidpbaret  of  Leadt  is  •<  Sp.  5.    BiSMVTHic  Silver  oub.    Stdphitret 

^  common,  both  in  mafles  and  cryftallized.  oflead^blfmuthandjil'utr.    This  ore,  which  6c- 

i2t  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a. cube.    The  curs  in  the  valley  of  Schapbach  in  Saxony,  was 

«K*i  common  varieties  are  the  cube,  fometimes  firft  taken  notice  of  by  Selb,  and  atterwards  de- 

*i^ii  hs  augles  wafitrng,  and  the  o^ahedron,  com-  fcribcd  by  Weidennunn  and  Emerting.    Colour. 

jMflipftrouNfided  pyramids  applied  bafe  to  bafe.  light  bluifli  grey:  luftre  metallic:  fradure  un- 

T^  mrrraiiis  of  thcfe  pyramids  are  lometimes  even ;  hardnef*  5 :  melts  eafily  before  the  blow- 

<»f*tnorm,  fometimes  their  fohd  angles  are  want-  pipe,  emitting  fome  fmoke ;  and  leaves  a  filver 

^    I'.j  colour  is  Wuiflj  grey  like  lead :  ftreak  bead.     A  fpecimen  analyfed  by  Kiaproth,  con- 

tenb  grvy  and  metallic:  luftre  metallic :  fome-  tained  33  lead,  27  bifmuth,  x^  filver,  16*3  fulphur, 

tees  ftjiDs  the  fingers:  texture  toliated:  frag-  4*3  iron,  0*9 cbpper. 

^•1  cubical:  hardnefs  5  to  7  ;  fometimes  9:  "Genus  IT.    Oxides  o/'LfiAfif. 

wnlc:  Sp.  gravity  6*884  to  7*786:  effer\efces  "5^.1.  Lead  Ochre.    This  ore,  which  is  a 

^^  mific  and  raunattc  acids :  btfore  the  blow-  mixture  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  various  earths, 

fri  decrepitates,  and  melts  with  a  fulphureous  is  found  mafliye,  and  of  v<irious  degrees  of  hard- 

■j^;  part  finks  into  the  charcoal.    It  is  com-  nefs.    Its  colour  is  either  yellow,  grey,  or  red  : 

f^  of  fron  0*4^  to  0*83  lead«  and  from  0*086  Luftre  6:  Tranfpai^cy^o  to  i :  Hardocfs  6  to  t^ 

I  %  fome- 
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tometunct  hi  povder:8p,|^Yity  4*165  to  5*545:  fdfpary  and  in  fraall  nuflet.    Colour  mcada 

Texture  compaA :    Effmefces  with  nitric  <ind  ^{raen»  often  paflBng  into  wax  yellow :   Lufti 

sioriatic  acids:  Eafily  reduced  by  the  blow-pipe*  waxy«  1 :  Tnnfparency  ».    Before  the  blow-pi] 

IraTtng  a  black  Qag,  unleft  the  loul  be  mixed  with  it  meltt,  retains  its  colour*  and  does  not  cry  (la 

too  great  a  proportion  of  eartfa.  lice  on  copling.    When  beated  to  whitenefs,  tt 

^  Genus  III.    Salts  ef  Liad.  arfenic  acid  efcapes*  and  .the  lead  is  reduced. 

**  Sp.  I.  Carbon  AT  or  Lead.  fFhite  Lead  Spar*  **  Sp.  $.  Ab  senitb  pf  Liad.    This  ore»  whii 

This*  ore  which  is  very  common*  is  ibmetimes  in  is  a  compound  of  the  white  oxide  of  arfenic  at 

mafles,  and  ibmetimes  cryftallized.  But  the  cryf-  the  oxide  of  lead*   has  been  lately  found  in 

tallization  is  in  general  fo  confufcd*  that  the  pri-  mountain  near  St  Prix,  in  the  department  of  tl 

mitive  form  of  the  cryftals  has  not  yet  been  afcer-  Seine  and  Loire*  by  Champbaux.    It  is  in  tJ 

tained.    Colour  white :  external  luftre  waxy  or  ftate  of  filky  filaments*  of  a  fine  yellow  coioi 

lilky*from  3  to  i;   internal  i  to  «:  Generally  fligbtly  flexible*  and  very  eafily  broken :  fomet in 

fomewhat  traafparent :  Hardnefs  5  to  6 :  Brittle ;  in  greenilh  yellow  concretions.    Before  the  blo^ 

Sp.  gravity  7*1357:  Eflervefces  with  nitric  and  pipe*  is  reduced*  exhaling  an  arienical  fmell. 

muriatic  acids  when  heated:  Soluble  in  fat  oils:  **Sf.6.  ARSENioPHosrHAT  c/Ltadt  has  be 

Blackened  by  fulphuret  of  ammonia :    Decrepi*  found  in  Auvergne  in  France*  either  in  mafies, 

iates  when  heated.    Before  the  blow  pipe*  in  a  cryftallized  in  fmall  fix-fided  prifms  with  curvi 

litver  fpoott*  it  becomes  red  by  the  yellow  cone  near  foces.    Colour  yellowtfti  green*  or  alterna 

of  the  flame*  while  the  blue  cone  renders  it  yeU  layers  of  paleiight  and  green :  powder  yellowii] 

low.  ^  On  charcoal  it  is  immediately  reduced.    It  Cryftals  fomewhat  tranfparent*  but  when  mafli 

contains  from  o'6o  to  0*85  of  lead*  and  from  0*18  this  ore  is  opaque :  Haidnefii  5  to  7 :  Brittle :  S 

to  o'S4  of  carbonic  acid.    It  is  generally  contami-  gravity  6*8465 :  Soluble  in  hot  muriatic  acid,  bi 

nated  with  carbonat  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  not  in  nitric.    When  heated  it  decrepitates :  B 

**  £6.  s.  MuRjn^ABBONAT  of  Lead.    For  the  fore  the  blow-pipe*  melts  eafily*  effcrvefces*  cmi 

firft  oefoription  of  this  ore*  which  has  hitherto  a  white  foioke*  with  an  arfenical  fmell.     Soa 

been  ohferved  in  Derbyihire  and  the  Harts  only*  particles  of  lead  are  reduced*  a  brown  fluid  t 

«re  are  indebted  to  Count  BouRiiOM.    The  pri-  mains*  which  cryftallizes  on  cooling.    Accordti 

mitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  the  cube,  often  length-  to  Foubcboy*  it  is  compofed  of  65  arfeniat  1 

«Ded*  and  the  edges  of  the  angles  often  truncated  lead*  17  phofpat  of  leadf  5  phofphat  of  iron* 

and  replaced  by  fmall  planes.     Colour  ufually  water. 

light  ftraw  yellow  ;  fometimes  a  clear  tranfparent  **  Sp.  7.  Molybdat  of  Lead  is  found  in  Carti 

white*  with  a  luftM  far  forpafiine  that  of  common  thia,  and  was  firft  mentioned  in  1782  by  Mr  Js 

carbonat  of  lead :  Fradure  glafly*  refembling  that  quin.    It  occurs  either  in  mafles*  ox  cryftallizJ 

of  precious  ftones :  Scratched  by  carbonat  of  lead :  in  cubic*  or  rhomboidal*  or  o^ahedral  plate 

Sp.  gravity  6*oi)5 1.    According  to  Cbeoevix*  it  is  Colour  yellow:    Streak    white:    Luftre  wax] 

compofed  of  85  oxide  of  lead,  8  muriatic  acid,  6  fomewhat  tranfparent :   Texture  foliated :  Fra 

carbonic  acid ;  or*  which  is  the  fame  thing*  of  ^9  ture  conchoidal:  Hardnefs  5  to  6:  Sp.  giavii 

murial  of  leac!^  and  40  carbonat  of  lead.   -  5*486 :  When  purified  by  nitric  acid  5*706.    S* 

"  Sp.  3.  Phosfhat  ofUai.    This  ore,  which  luble  in  fixed  alkaliesand  in  nitric  acid :  Commi 

is  found  in  Siberia,  Scotland,  England,  Germany,  nicates  a  blue  colour  to  hot  fi^lphuric  acid :  S| 

Carinthia,  Brittany,  &c.  is  fometimes  amorphous,  luble  io  muriatic  acid*  and  decompofed  by  it.  "B 

fometimes  cryftallized.     The  primitive  form  of  fore  the  blow-pipe  decrepitates*  melts  into  a  y^ 

its  cryftals*  fays  De  Lifle,  is  a  dodecahedron,  con-  lowilh  grey  mafs*  and  globules  of  lead  are  re^dj 

lifting  of  a  fix-fided  redangular  prifm,  terminated  ced.    Klaproth  firft  proved  this  ore  molybdat  \ 

by  fix-fided  pyramids,  the  fides  of  which  are  ifo-  lead.     A  pure  fpecimen  analffed  by  him,  co| 

fceles  triangles.  Sometjmes  the  pyramids  are  trun-  tained  64*41  oxide  of  lead,  34*25  molybdtc  aci< 

.cated  and  even  wanting.    The  cryftals  are  often  Mr  Hatchett  analyfed  one  containing  584  ox:c 

acicular;   Colour  sreen*  yellowifli  or  browniih,  of  lead,  38  molybdic  acid*  s'l  oxide  of  iroi 

or  grryifh  white:  fometimes  a  fine  yellow:  Streak  o'sf  filica.    Macquart  found  a  fpecimen  to  coi 

greenilh  white;  Powder  yellowifli :  Luftre  waxy*  tain  58*74  lead*  4-76  cfky gen,  a 8  molybdic  acv 

«  to  3 ;  Somrwhat  tranfparent,  except  when  its  4*5  carbonat  of  lime*  and  4  filica.    Ita  gangue 

colour  is  greyifli  white;  Hardnefs  5  to  6:  Brittle:  caibonat  of  lime."    (See  the  definition  of  gaag^ 

Sp.  grivity  5*86  to  6*17-    InfoUible  in  water  and  under  Order  XL) 

lulphurJc  acid>  and  neariy  infoluble  in  nitric  acid :  **  ^p*  8.  Sul>h  at  qftead  is  found  in  Angh 

Ibluble  in  hoi  muriatic  acid^  with  a  flight  effervef-  fey*  and  in  Andalufia*  generally  cryftallifed.  T^ 

ccnce.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  «^»fily  m^lts  on  cryftals  arc  regular  odahedrons*  and  very  ml 

charcoal,  and  cryftallizes  on  cooling:  With  foda  nute.    Colour  white:  Luftre  4:  Tranfparency  4 

the  lead  is  in  fornix  meafo re  reduced.    Itscompo-  Before  the  blow-pipe  it   is   immediately  Trt|i| 

fuion  was  firft  difcovcrtd  by  Gamn.    According  crd.    Its  compofition  was  firft  afccrtained  by  JJ 

to  Fourcroy,  a  fpecimen  from  Erleobach  in  AI-  Withering. 

face  confifta  of  96  phofphat  pf  k^d,  %  phofphat  *'  Sp.  9.    Chxomat  of  Lead.    See  Ord.  XX! 

of  iron,  and  3  water;  or  it  contains  79  oxide  of  Gt\k.  i. 

lead*  1  oxide  of  iron,  ig  phofphoric  acidt  and  %  **  Order  IX.    Ores  of  Nicrsl. 

wzifir.  it  Hitherto  Nickel  has  been  found  in  too  fii  a 

^  Si*.  4.  Arseniat  of  Lead  has  been  hitherto  quantities  to  be  applied  to  any  ufe;  of  couH 

fiwi  J  only  io  AD4^1ufiat  m  Spam,  in  q«\ut7  or  there  atti  properly  fpcaking*  no  mines  of  nickrl 
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]t<tairs«oly9  ai  to  at  St  yet  known"  (iSos)  **  iii  equal  ifofcelet  triangles.    The  figare  df  its  inte* 

the  koodiry  monntans,  and  commoniy  accom-  grant  particles  is  the  tetrahedron^  fimilar  to  tbefe« 

p2iiia  oobiit.     It  baa  been  found  in  diflferent  The  principal  varieties  of  its  cryftals  are  the  te- 

.fL'U  d  Germany,  In  Sweden,  Siberia,  Spain,  trahedron ;  the  octahedron;  the  odahedron  want- 

FnsR, 8od  Britain."    See Chbmist&y,  JiuUjti  ing  ita  edges;  a  i4-fided  cryftaU  xa  of  wbofe 

auiNrcciL.'  faces  are  trapezoids,  and  x a  elongated  triangles; 

"Genvs  L    Allots  of  Nickel.    •  and  a  i8-fided  figare  augmented  by  4  equilateral 

* ^  I.  KvfFi R  Ni c  K E L.   JUoy  ofNitkel  and  triangles.  Colour  yellow,  brown,  or  black :  ftreak 

kjK.  This,  which  is  the  moft  common  ore  of  reddiih,  browniih,  or  grey :  Luftre  commonly  me« 

fids;  occurs  either  mafiife  or  difembodied,  but  tallic ;  fomewhat  tranfparent :  texture  foliated : 

nifrcryftalHfed.    Colour  often  that  of  copper,  hardnefa  6  to  8.    Specific  gravity  3*9  to  4x665. 

^sAoei  yelbwifli,  white,  or  grey :  recent  frac-  Before  the  blow-pipe,  decrepitates,  and  gives  out 

8nr  ottn  6hrer  white :  luftne  metallic,  1  to  3 :  wXiiltflovaers  of  ztnc^  but  does  not  melt.    Borax 

isrsrf  couipaA  ?  hardnefs  8 :  fp.  gravity  6*6086  does  not  affedt  it.    When  breathed  upon,  lofes  its 

lai'^Ut  foloble  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids t  luftre,  and  recovers  it  very  flowly. 

&Q&«3  ptm.    Before  the  blowpipe,  exhales  an  **  ran  i.  Telh<w  Blende.,    Colour  fulphur  yel- 

ziasai  fmokc,  and  meita  into  a  Wad ;  which  low,  often  paffing  into  olive  green  or  browfiHh 

drkni  bf  cxpofure  to  the  air.    This  ore,  when  red »  powder  pale  yellow ;  ftreak  yellowifh  or  red-  • 

pBe,aBere]yan  alloy  of  nickel  and  arfenic,  but  dlAi  gnry,  not  metallic:  luftre  metallic ;  tranfpa- 

it  fkm  contains  cobalt  and  iron,  and  always  a  rency  a  to  4 :  often  phofphorefces  when  fcraped 

pomoD  of  pyrites.  or  rubbed.    According  to  Bergman,  it  is  com- 

** Gs^ns  II.    Oxides  o/Nicxsl.  pdfed  of  64  zinc,  ao  fulphur,  5  iron,  4  fluor  acidf 

"i^.i.  NicxEL  Ocmi  B  occurs  either  in  the  form  z  filica,  6  water. 

c^i  powder  or  indurated ;  and  is  either  amor-  **  Van  a.  Brovm  Blende*  Colour  different  fhadet 
p^  or  cryftallized  in  acicular-form  cryftals.  of  brown:  furfacc  often  tamiftied:  powder  brown- 
ie powder  is  found  in  thefuriaceof  other  nic-  kih  grey:  ftreak  reddiih  or  yellowifh  grey,  not 
hiorei.  Colour  different  fhades  of  green:  luf-  metallic:  luftre  commonly  metallic  s  tranfparency 
Alto 0:  texture  earthy.  Specific  gravity  con-  o  to  1.  A  fpecimen,  analyfed  by  Bergman,  con- 
^jiaik:  flowly  diBblves  in  acids:  folution  green,  tained  44  zinc,  X7  fulphur,  24  filica,  5  iron,  5  alu- 
ftiaRtbeblow.pipe,  does  not  melt,  but  gives  a  fUtna,  5  water. 

fc^iih  or  reddifli  hroWa  tinge  to  borax.   This  '*  Far,  3.  Black  Blende.  Colour  black,  or  browm- 

inchDcoDUiasfuiphat  of  nieiel,  which  is  fol-  ifh  black;  furface  often  tamifhed  blue;  tips  of 

cb^  is  water.    The  folution,  when  evapprated,  the  cryftals  often  blood  red:  powder  brownifh 

t^ oblong  rfaoroboidal  cryftals,  from  which  al-  black :  ftreak  reddiih,  browniih,  or  grey:  Luftre 

hoa  precipitate  a  greyiib  green  oxide.     This  common,  or  metallic:  tranfparency  o  to  x  ; -the 

cxKie  it  fotuble  hy  acids  and  by  ammonia.  >  The  red  parta  % :  hardnefs  8.  A  ^)ecimen,  analyfed  by 

^filiation  is  green  ;  the  alkaline  blue.  9^gman,  contained  5a  zinc,  a6  fulphur,  4  cop- 

''GiHus  HI.    SaltJ  ofN'uheL  per,  8  iron,  6  filica,  4  water. 

"j^i.  AasENiAT  of  Nickeft  lately  difcovered  Genvs  II.    Oxides  of  Zinc 

^%ndorff  by  Mr  Gmelin,  is  found  in  ihape-  **Sp.^.  IVhite  Oxide  of  Zinc.  Calamine.  This 

I^B^iiei,  often  mixed  with  plates  of  fulphat  of  ore  is  either  found  loofe,  or  in  maifes,  or  cryflaU 

vnes.  Cokittr  pale  grey,  here  and  there  mixed  lized.  The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  appears, 

*^  pale  green.    Streak  white.   Luftre  o.    Tex-  from  the  mechanical  divifion  of  one  of  them  by 

tcrcoapaa.   Hardnefs  7.   Difficultly  frangible.  'MrHauy,  to  be  an  odahedron.  compofed  of  % 

^fic  gravity  confiderable.     Adherea  flightly  four-fided  pyramids,  whofe  6des  are  equilateral 

1^  toogne,  and  givea  an  earthy  fmell  when  triangles.    But  the  cryftals  are  minute,  and  their 

^^^M  on.    Soluble  in  hot  and  muriatic  acids,  figure  not  very  diitind.  They  are  either  four  or  Gx- 

^'T^  green.    Contains  fome  cobalt  and  alu*  fided  tables,  with  lievelled  edges,  fix-fided  prifmSf 

ffina.   'fhe  grem  efflorefcence,  which  appears  or  three-fided  pyramids.    Colour  white,  grey,  or 

^  Kupfer  nickel,  is  arfeniat  of  nickel.  yellow :  luftre  often  o,  fometimes  a  or  x :  opaque: 

^      **OaDfiaX.  ^REs^ZiNC,  Cryftals  fomewhat  tranfparent :  hardnefs  4  to  9 : 

Otti  of  zinc  are  very  abundant ;  they  gene-  fometimes  in  powder.    Specific  gravity  4*585  to 

^^7  accompany  lead  ores,  particularly  galena.  5*674.    When  heated  becomes  eledric,  without 

^ioine,  or  oxidb  of  zinc,  has  never  been  dif*  fridion :  not  blackened  by  fulphuret  of  ammonia: 

csfcred  in  the  primitive  mountains.''   See  Cala-  foluble  in  fulphuric  acidi    Before  the  blow-pipe 

K'«i,f  1;  CHEMiaTXY, //i^jr;  Metallurgy,  decrepitates,  and  does  not  n'ielt.    In  one  I'peci- 

fin  II.  Sea.  XIII.  Part  III.  SeB.  VIII.  and  ZiNC.  men  Bergman  found  84  oxide  of  zinc,  3  oxide  of 

^^ Genus  I.    Sulphurets  ^Zinc.  iron,  xi  filica,  x  alumina.  -In  another,  which  g&. 

^•i.Blcxds.  Stdpburated  Oxide  of  Zine.  This  latinized  with  acids,  like  zeolite,  Klaproth  found 

T.^^^  commonly  accompanies  fulphuret  of  66  oxide  of  zinc  and  33  filica.    In  a  3d,  analyfed 

^  It  occors  both  in  amorphous  maifes  and  by  Pelletier,  the  contents  were  5a  filica,  36  ox- 

^7ftaliize(L  The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  ide  of  zinc^  and  t%  water.    Mr  Kirwan  divided 

fJ!r  •  ^  dodecahedron,  c»nfifting  of  a-  fix-  this  fpecies  into  3  varieties. 

All  k"f°^'  t^mtnated  by  three-fided  pyramids.  **  Far.  x .  Friable  Calamine.  In  maOes  which  eafily . 

»/.^'^>ceiof  the  cryftals  are  equal  rhombs,  crumble  between  the  fingers :  Luftre o:  opaque: 

*»tt  dodecahedron  may  be  mechanically  divided  texture  earthy.    When  its  colour  is  white,  it  is 

^'^jf J^o.^rtiomboidal  parallelopipeds,  and  each  pure  oxide  ot  zinc ;  when  yellow  it  is  mixed  with 

^  u^eie  into  6  tetrahedronsi  whofe  faces  are  oxide  of  iroih    The  white  often  becomes  yellow 

when 
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whenpljuredis  a  i^d  heat>  .Init  rfftraieft  iti  colour  depoGte  a  white  piUe  oh  Uie  cbarcoal.    Wbd 

on  cooling.  Common  in  China,  where  it  is  caHed  placed  in  an  open  veitel,  orer  a  How  fire,  th^ 

Wobmh  or  ore  ofTuUnago.  ittlphur  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  grey  oxide  o| 

^  *i  Far.  a.  Cottefiaa  Calamine,    Colonr  different  antimony.    This  oxlidci  ^f  fufed  with  tartar,  ii 

fliades  of  grey ;  fometimes  .yellow  or  browniib  reduced.    This  .ore,  whcs  tatei  out  of  the  mioc 

red:  hilheo:  opaque:  texture comtnd.  almoft  always  contains   a  large  proportion  a 

^^^or.j.^lrfa/^iG^imiif.  This  variety  alone  is  quartz  or  other  fiony  matter.     When  pure  i^ 

found  cryftaKized ;  but  it  is  alfa often  amorphous,  itcompofedof  about  74  antimony,  a6  fulphm 

Colour  vrhtte,  alfo  various  (hades  of  grey^  yellow,  Werner  has  divided  this  fpecies  into  3  varie 

and  red  :  fonewbat  tranfparent }  texture  ftriated :  ties : 

luftre  2  to  X.                              ^  "  Far.  i.  dompaa  SulphireU     Colour  bluilt 

«  GcHus  III.    Salts  of  Zihc.  grey,  furfoce  often  tarnilhed,  and  then  itiabliK 

**  Sp.1.  SfTLPHjiT  of^Zme  is  nl\xaHy  in  a  ftate  or  purplifli :  luftre  z  to  a  :  texture  compad:  frac 

of  folution,  and  therefore  belongs  properly  to  Mr-  tnre  fine-grained,  uneven :  powder  black,  duQ 

M^RAL  Watrrs."    See  that  article,  §  X4»  and  and  earthy  :  fl ightly. (lain s  the  fingers. 

CfrcMtstRv;  btdexm  ''  Far.  a.  Foliated  S.    Colour  light  fteel  grev 

<*  Sp.  %*  Carbonat  of  line  pofiefles  the  external  Luftre  3  to  4 :  Texture  fdiated :  Powder  as  tbi 

charaftcr  of  Calaminb,  but  di0ers  froth  that  ore  laft. 

in  containing  carbonic  acid.    It  is  foluble  with  **'Far.$m  Striated  S.    Colour  dark  fteel  grey 

efiervefccace  in  nitric  and  carbonic  acids.  and  light  bluiib  grey ;  furface  often  tamiibed  t^ 

«*  Order  XL    Ores  of  Antimony.  a  dark  blue  or  purplilh :  Luftre  3  to  a:  Textun 

**  Ores  of  Antimony  are  found  abundantly  in  ftriated:   Powder  greyifli  black.     This  varietj 

Gerrti.my,  Hungary,  Prance,  Spain,  Britain,  Swe-  alone  has  been  found  cryftalltxed. 

dni,  Korway,  &c.''    (See  AitTiMON y,  §  1—24 ;  **  Sp,  4*  Red  Antimomai  Orok  Hudrqfidphuret t, 

and  CNRMrsTRT;  Index.)  ^  They  are  found  both  Antimony.   This  fpecies  is  generally  found  to  cal 

in  the  feoondary  and  primitive  fl!ratifled  moun*  yitiesxtf  fulphurated  antimonial^yre;  cryftalltxe^ 

tatn».    They  often  accompany  galeha '  and  te«  in  delicate  needles,  often  diverging  from  a  com 

matitea.     They  are  found  both  in  the  fecon-  nion  centre.    Colour  red.    Luftre  %%  filky.   Sp 

dary  and  primitive  ftratified  mountains.    Their  gravity  4*7.    Before  the  blow -pipe  melts  ea&ly 

gangue  is  often  quartz    and    fulphat  of   barr-  aod  evaporates  with  a  fulphureous  fmell.    Tbi 

tes.''--'*  The  woitl  gang**  (adds  the  DoAor  m  ore  has  not  been  analyfed.    MIneralogifts  bav^ 

a  note)  *'  is  ufed  by  German  minerklogifts  to  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  natural  Kermes.    If  fo,  w^ 

denote  a  nutaUic  ^reini     NoW  it  is  not  often  may  conclude  from  BerthoUet's  experiments,  tba 

that  thefe  veins  confift  entirety  of  off ;  in  general  it  is  a  hydrofulphurct,  compofed  of  oxide  0 

they  contain  ftony  matte/  befides.    Bor  ipibince,  antimony,  'fuiphuret,  and  fulphurated  faydrogeiK 

in  the  copper  mine  at  Airtltry  near  Sth-]iog»  the  gas. 

copper  ore  is  merely  a  narrow  ftripe  in  the  mid-  *'  Sp.  3.  Pluntqfe  Antinwnial  Ore*    Sulpbum  Oj 

die  of  the  vein,  and  the  reft  .of  it  is  filled  up  with  Antimony  and  Ar/enic.  This i^tciesys  which  i»  fome 

fulpbat  of  barytes.    We  ufe  the  word  gangue^  (as  times  found  mixed  with  the  cryftals  of  fnlphura 

the  French  do,)  to  denote,  not  the  metaliie  vein,  ted  antimony,  is  in  the  form  of  brittle,  c^piliary^ 

but  tbtjfony  matter  which  accompanies  the  ore  Or  lanuginous  ^cryftals,  often  fo  fmall  that  thq 

in  the  vein.    Tbe  gangoe  of  the  copper  ore  at  'cantKit  be  diftindly  feen  without  a  microCcopd 

Airthry  is  fulpkat  of  barytes»"  Colour  fteel  or  bluiih  grey,  often  tamiflied  t<^ 

**'  GsNOS  I.    Allot*  ^Antimony.  brown  or  greyifli  black.    Luftre  i,  femimetalltd 

^  Sp.  z.  Nati'de  Antimony^  which  was  firft  dif-  Before  the  bio w*pipe  emits  a  fmoke,  which  depo 

coveted  by  l^t  Swab,  has  been  found  in  Sweden,-  fits  a  whitiih  and  yellowifli  powder  on  the  char 

Prince,  and  difterent  parts  <tf  Scotland,  both  in  coal ;  it  then  melts  into  a  black  flag.    It  it  fop 

roalTes  and  kidn6y>(baped  lumps*    Colour  white,  pofe^'to  confift  of  fulphttr,  antimony,  arfenic,ao« 

between  that  of  tin  and  fihrer  r  luftre  metallic :  fome  filver. 

texture  foliated:   bardnefs  6:  Specific  gravity  *<  Genus  JIL   Oxides  q/^ANTtMONV. 

above  6 :  deflagrates  with  nitre :  before  the  blow-  '*  There  is  a  fubftance  «>und  incumbent  on  full 

pipe,  melts  and  evaporates,  depofiting  a  white  phuret  of  antimony,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a^ 

oxide  of  antimony.    It  confifts  of  antimony  al-  earthy  appearance,  which  has  been  fuppofed  2,t 

Joyed  with  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  arfeoic.  oxide  of  antimony,  and  denominated  antimcmm 

^  Gemos  II.    SuLPHURSTS  ^Antisiomy.  oekre.    But  hitheito  it  has  not  been  analyfed. 

*'  iSj^.  I.  Grty  ore  0/ Antimony.  This  ore,  which  **  Genus  IV.    Salts  ^Antihoky. 

is  tbe  moft  common,  and  almoft  the  only  ore  of  .  *^  ^.  i.  Muriat  of  Antimony,    This  orr,  whtd 

antimony,/ occurs  both  maflive,  di^minated,  and  has  been  found  in  Bohemia,  is  fometimes  in  quadJ 

cryftallized.     Its  cryftals  are  fonr-fided  prifms,  rangular  tables;  fometimes  in  acicnlar  cryftalsi 

ibmewhat  flattened,  whofe  fidet  are  nearly  rec-  grouped  like  zeolites ;  and  fometimes  in  prifmsj 

tangles,  terminated  by  Ihort  four*fided  pyramids,  Colour  pale  yellowifli  or  greyifli  white.    Luftre  j 

whofe  fides  are  trapeziums.    Sometimes  %  of  the  to  i,  nearly  metallic*   Tran4>arency  a.   Textur^ 

edges  are  wanting,  which  renders  the  prifm  fix*  foKated.    Melts  eafilyr  by  the  flame  of  a  caodlcj 

Tided.    Colour  grey:  luftre  metallic :  ftreak  ^rey,  and  emits  a  white  vapour.    Before  the  blow-pip^ 

meullic,  and  brighter:  powder . black,  or  grey-  decrepitates;  when  powdered  and  juft  reai!y  t^ 

ifli  black:  hardnefe  6  to  7.  Specific  gravity  4*1317  melt,  it  evaporates^  and  leaves  a  white  powdq 

to  4*516 :  often  ftains  tbe  fingers.  Before  the  blow-  around.    Between  tWo  pieces  of  coal  it  is  redudj 

pipe  melts  eafikyv  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and'  U«  to  a  metallic  ftale* 

•*^OaDEi 
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»QftDiR  XII.  Ou8  OF  Bismuth.  is  generally  mafite.    Its  colour  is  balween  tin 

uftimoeh  has  been  found  only  in  the  prioMtive  white  and  lead  grey.    Luftre  oonGdarable,  metal- 

moiniiini,  and  is  by  no  means  common.    When  4ic.    l>eiture  granular.    According  to  Klaprocb, 

imccoffipanied  by  any  other  metal«  it  does  not  it  is  cooopofed.of  j%  iron^  t5-5  telliuriuiDy  %'s  gold. 

tota  ffiot,  but  kidney-form,  mafles.    It  often  ac-  **  Sp.^-  Grapbic  G<^den  Cre<>fOgtt^aMtfa*   3VI> 

c^spiaia  cobalt.  Its  gangue  is  comnioalyquaitB.  ttmum  alloyed  tatkb  gold  and  JH'ver.    Thboreis 

Uioa  ut  not  Tesy  d>undant.    Tbey  have  been  oomp6fed:of  flat  prlfmaitic  cryftols ;  the  arrang»- 

fo^chieAy  « <Swoden»  Kocway,  TranfylTaniBy  ment  of  which  has  fome  remiblance  to  Tnrkiflt 

GdEuny.  Prance,  and  EngUmd.*^   See  BisMuoWy  JeHn»,    Hence  the  nam$  orche  ore*    Colour  tia 

t'MIl.;  CHXMMTftYfl  Index;  and  Mstalmik-  'White,  with  %  tinge  of  yellowv'  Luftre  m«taUie» 

£f,P^n,&89.  XI.;  and/Wr^Wy&ff.  Via.  3.  Hardnefs  4  tD\(.  Brittle. .  4pec.  gnmty  5'7S3. 

^  Gehus  i.  Alloys  s/ Bismuth.  Before  t^e  blowtpipe  decrepitases,  aad*melts  lilae 

**  ^  I.  Na^Mfe  Bi/mntk>    This  mineral,  which  lead :  burns  with  a  lively  brown  Aame  and  difii- 

isfooadat  Shneeberg,  Miaii^eorgenftadt,4cc.in  greeable  fmell,  and  at  laft  ^anifiies  in- a  white 

Gemaof,  has  commonly  itheforih  of  fmall  blates  Jkioke»:  lea^g  only  a  whiti^  earth.    According 

^yisgahoteone  naother.    8oBMtimes4t  is>cryftal-  ta  Ktaproth,  it  is  ooropoicdof  i(y  teMurium,  30 

bzed  ID  foor-fided  tables,  or  iodifUB^dttbiss*    Go-  gold,  10  threr.                            ... 

iDBrnbite,wilh  a  ihade  of  srd;  ftirfeae <^fteo  tar-  **  The  ttelhw  CM  Owe  ijf  Nhg^a^^o\M  be- 

aiibad  sed,  yellcyw,  or  pwrple.    Luftie  melaHiiB,  long  to  this  ij^edes,  were  it  notarial 'It  contama 

3 tot.  Opaque*   Texture  foKaled  or ^riated.  lead.    Jts^oin^tion,  accer«fmg€oJClaprothy  ia 

HadfidsS.    8^.  gnurity  9*os»t0  9*57.    Bxcced-  45  tellurium,  17  gold,  19*5  4eBd9'*9*5  filver,  and 

iEgtrfafiUe.   Before  the  blow-pipe  gives  a  filvery  an  atom'.of  folpnur. 

«&jCf  bead,  a|id  at  laft  evaporates  in  a  yellowim  ^  iS^.  3*  Gr^ToHntedOMiire^lfngjfag.  This 

sbke  finoke,  which  is  depofiled  on  the  charcoal,  ore  is  found  in  plates  of  d^rrat  degrees  or  thiQ)L- 

its^eierailyaccoinpapied  by^obaltyabdfome-  nefe,  adhering  Rt'ooe  another^  but^eafily  iepaM« 

isBa  contains  arienic.  ble :  tbeie  are  foffl^fmes  hwahedml,'  and  often 

'^Gehvs  II.  SuLvswafTS  ^Bismuth.  accuttftlated^fo^as  to  leave  •cells  between  them. 

*^.  2.  Cnmmon  Snlfbum  if  Bifmuth.    This  Coldus  deep'tead  grey,  pafiing  to  mn  black, 

fls.*faicb  is  found  so  Sweden,  Saaony,  and  Bo-  fpottedii  Luftre  metallic,  moderate.  'Teiture  fo- 

lao,  occnrs  foawtimes  in  aii|or)>hous  mafles*  Utted;  leaves  fligbtly  flexile.   Hardaiib  6.   te. 

£aetia»es in  needlerfonn  cryftals.    CcAoOrcoAa-  gravity  89x8.     Stains  the  fingers/  -Soluble  m 

aoQif  bloilh  grey,  fometimes  wfaitdj'fuiihc^  of-  acids  with  efierveicencei    According toKlaproth, 

tea  timiihed  yelkiWy  Jaed,  aaA  purale.'    Powder  tit  is  oompofad  <»f  j^o  lead,  33  tellurium,  8*5  gol4» 

Uxk  aod  filming.    Lutse  ftietalln,   »   to   ^.  7-5  fulphur^  i^fiWer  and  copper/ 

tak  obfcurdy  metallic.    'Texture,  foliated,  '^OaDeaXlV.  Ores  op  ArSb4ii'c. 

fiadnefii5.  Bdttie.  8p.  gravity  6*131  to  6^467 A.  '^  Akssiuc '4s  flattered  i»  greM-^uod^nce 

Wko  hdd  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  meks  with  over  the  mineral  kingdom,  accompAi^ying  aknhft 

ibbe  Oame  and  folphareous  fiosell.    Before  the  -overy'otber  melal,  and  forming  ^fo^i^ipi^iflBes  ge- 

hev.pq)e  emita  a  leddiQ^  ydlow  (aqpke,  whioh  culiar  veins  of  its  own.    Of  courfe  it  occurs  m 

iiheres  to  the  charcoal,  becoaes  while  when  it  aknoft  every  •Kpecies- of  mouAtaihfl,  and  is  accom- 

<^  aod  vefisoies  its  former  colour,  whjsn'the  panted  by  a  variety  of  gangues."    See  AasBNii?, 

^Bieis dicedcd  upon  it.    This  ore,'accoiding  to  §  t — li  i  C4fl»MisTfty-,.  Index;  M»T^LuaQY, 

Sip  and  La  Peyrojile,  conUms  60  bifovuth,  39  Part  II,  Sea.  XI V:  and  Part  III,  Seff.  Vllf. 

^fftv.  Afpecimen^ analysed  by  IQaprpthi  con-  '<*~Cfitfus  I.  Alloys  ^AnsteNit.-       \ 

^Qed9;  bifizuith  and  5  folphur.   It  is  commonly  **  Sp*  u  Nathx  Arjtmc  is  found'  in  dt0ereq.t 

saxHzipaaied  by  quartz,  ajbeftus,  or  ^arry  iron  parts  of  Germany ;  in  mafles  of  varij^us  fliapes^ 

^"^^  kidney 'formi  botryOidal|  &Ob    Colour   that  of 

"^Gsaus  IIL  Oxides  ^Bismuth.  •  'fteel.    Its  furfiice  quickly  becoirtes  tttarflsed  by 

"  ^^  I.  YeOvo)  Oxidt  0/  Bifintali.    Bifmutb  d-  expofure  to  the  ahr.  Luftre  m^tiUiic,  ( wben  ^efli,) 

fht.  Tbti  ore  genecajly  accompanies  the  two  3  to  s:  ilreak  btuiOi  grey,  tnetaliic,  and  bright: 

ktoKg  already  deforibcd.    It  is  found  in  two  powder- dull  and  bUcki  text.uite  compajft  f  hard- 

J^^;  either  of  an  earthy  coafiftence,  or  cryftal-  neia  7  to  8  J  brittle  1  Sp.  gravity  ^Hii  to  5'7a49. 

I^vd  JQ  cubes  or  quadrangular  plates.    Colour  Gives  an  arfenicarl  fmell  when  ftruck.    Before  the 

3^7  gieenifti  yellow,  fometimes  grey.    Soluble  blow-pipe  emits  a  white  fbnoke,  diflufes  a  gaijic 

la  oitioss  acid  without««flervtfcence,  and  may  in  fmell,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  gradually  evaQo- 

i^great  meafure  be  precipitated  by  the  affufion  rates,  depofiting  a  white  powder.'    \l  is  alw|iys 

^^'Icr-  alloyed  with  fome  ironi  and  often  con}:^n9  QWer, 

'^  Oxnta  Xai.  Ores  of  Tsllurivm.  fometimes  gold. 

''Hithcno  TsLLuaiVM  his  ^nly  been  found  '*  Genus  II.  SuLPHURETS^ARsi^teic. 
'?J'*»fyWania.    It  occurs  in  3  different  mines ;        ^Sp.  1.  Realgar  is  found  In  Sicily,  about 
t:icleofFatzbay,Oflrenbanjra,andNagyag;  which    Mount  Vefuviiis,  in  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  arid 
^coofidovd  as  gold  mines,  becauie  they  con-    varions  parts  of  Germany,  either  maffive  or  cryf- 
^uofe  or  left  of  that  metal.   Its  gangue  is  com-    talHzed.    The  primitive  form  of  the  cryftalsis, 

^aarqwitx."    See  Tell VRicTM.  accordmg  to  De  Lifle,  a  four-fided  rhomboidal 

^  *'Gi»usl.  Alloys  ^Tellurium.  prifm,  termihated  by  four-fid^  pyramids,  the 
^>  I.  IFKr  Gold  Ore  of  Fatzbay.    Jlloy  of  fides  of  which  are  rhombs.    It  commonly  appeai;6 

^'-ivtam  and  Iron  wth  fome  Cold,    This  fpecies    in  4*  6,  8,  10,  or  la  fided  prifms,  terminated  by 

four- 
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four»fidcd  fummits.    Colour  red :  ftrok  yellow^  ken,  is  white  or  blailfa  grey,  fomettnies  wi 

iih  red :  powder  fcarlet :  luftre  3  to  a  :  tranf|>ap  fliade  of  red ;  when  expofed  to  the  air  it  fuonj 

xency  1  to  3 ;  fometimes  o:  hardnefs  5  to  6 :  Sp«  comes  tarniflied:  Streak  bluilh  ^rey  and  mets 

gravity  3*3384.    It  is  an  ele^ric  per  ft^  and  be-  loftre  fcarcely  metallicy  o  to  1 :  texture^comp 

comes  negatitrely  eledric  by  fri^on.    Nitric  acid  hardnefs  10:  difficultly  frangible:  Spec,  graf 

deprives  it  of  its  colour.    Before  the  blow-pipe  It  when  amorphous,  5*309  to  5*571 1  when  cr| 

melts  eafilty  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  garlic  lized  7*7107.    When  ftrock  tt  gives  an  arfci 

finelU  and  toon  evaporates.  fmeJl  <  before  the  blow-pipe  i€  eodts  an  arfei 

**  ij^.  !•  OaviMBNT.  Auripigmntum.  Thisore»  vapour,  becomes  nusnetic,  and  mettscaGlyJ 

which  is  found  in  Hungary,  Wallachia*  Georgia^  lefs  it  contains  a  great  qaanttty  of  iron :  Tii( 

and  Turkey  in  Afla«  is  either  maifive  or  cryftalli-  borax  daVk  blue,  and  a  fmall  metallic  bead  in 

zed*    The  cryftals  are  Goufufed»  and  their  figure  tained.    A  fpecimen  from  Comwallf  examined] 

cannot  eafily  be  determined  ;  fome  of  them  ap.  Klaproth*  contained  so  cobalt*  14  iron,  33 

pear  oftahedrons*  and  othen  minute  four-fided  niCy  with  fome  bifmuth  and  ftony  matter, 
prifms.    Colour  yellow;  ftreak  orange  yellow:  **  Genus  If.  Sulphuxetso/ Cobalt. 

luftre  waxy»  %  to.3 :  tranfparency  o  to  a  ;jt^tu»       **  ^  i.  WtiU  Cobali  On*    Sulphoxbt  of\ 

foliated :  hardnefs  4  to  8  >  Sp.  gravity  3*048  to  iait,  arfenkt  t*nd  iron.    The  defcriptions  givei 

3*5 ai.    Effervefces  with  hot  nitric  acid:  bums  this  ore  are  fo  various*  that  it  is  fuppofed  difti 

with  a  bluiih  white  flame  1  before  the  blow-pipe,  fubftances  have  been  coofodndcd  together.  Ik 

melts,  (mokes,  and  evaporates,  leaving  only  a  little  curs  either  in  mafles,  or  cryftaliized  in  cubes,^ 

earth  and  fome  traces  of  iron.      .  .  decahedrons,  odahedrons,  or  icaiabedroni.  < 

**  GfiNUs  ni.  OxiDBS  ^AasBNiC.  lour  tin  white,  fometimes  tamiihed  reddiflior< 

^  Sp.  I.  tFbiie  Oxioe  ^  Arjmc.    Native  eal»  lowtfh :  powder  fteel  grey  t  luftre  partly  rneti 

tfjtrfiaic.    This  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  and  from  a  to  4 :  partly  o  or  x :  texture  fblia( 

Germany,  Hungary,  &c.  either  in  powder,  or  hardnefs  8  to  9 :  Spec,  gravity  6*184  to  6  4| 

malGve^  or  cryftaliized  in  prifmatic  needles.    Co-  Before  the  blow  pipe  gives  an  arfenical  vapi 

.lour  white  or  grey,  often  with  a  tint  of  red,  yel-  and  does  not  melt^ .  The  analyfes  are  very  varfc 

low,  green,  or  black :  luftre  common,  x  to  1 :  A  fpecimen  from  Tunabeig,  in  Sweden,  anal) 

tranfparency  x  to  o ;  when  cryftaliized,  %  t  tex-  by  Tafiaert,  conflfted  of  49  arfenic,  36-7  cob 

ture  earthy:  hardnefs  6.:  brittle »  Sp.  gravity  3*7»  5*6  iron,  6*5  fulphur.   Klaproth  found  a  fpecime 

Soluble  in  hot  diluted  nitric  acid  without  eff^-  of  the  fame  ore  to  contain  ss'S  arfenic,  44  cobali 

▼efcence :  foluble  at  60^  Fahrenheit  at  80  times  its  and  0*5  fulphur.. 
weight  of  water.    Before  the  blow-pipe  fublime^  <<  Gxn us  IIL  Oxibbs  ^Cobalt. 

but  does  not  inflame :  tinges  borax  yellow.  **  Sp.  x.  Biack  Qobatt  ortt  or  ochre^  occun  ii 

*^  Gbnus  IV.  Salts  ^AbsbniCv  dilTerent  parts  of  Germany,  either  in  the  form  d 

^  Sp*  .<•  Arfeniat  of  Lime.    See  (Hafs  L  Order  a  powder  or  indurated.   Colour  black,  often  wit! 
II.  Gen.  L  Sp.  6. .                                             .-a  fbade  of  blue,  grey,  brown,  or  green  &  loftre  1 

**  Sp*%*  Arfeniat  of  Copper.  See  CUtfi  IV.  Ovd.  to  x :  ftreak  brighter :  hardne^  (of  the  indoratd 

V.  Gen.  IV.  Sp.  4*  .  4  to  8.  Sp.  •  gravity  3  to  4.:  foluble  m  muriati 

*^  Sp.  3.  Aifeniat  of  Irpn.  U^  Ord.  VL  Gen.  VI.  acid :  tinges  borax  blue. 
Sp.  a,  3.  **  Sp.  a.  Brvwi  CoMt  ore.    Colour  greyilb,  0 

*^  Sp*  4..  Arfeniat  of  Lead.  B.  Ord.  Vill.  Gen.  dark  leather  brown :  Streak  brighter,  unduow 

m.  ^.  4.  communicates  a  pale  blue  tinge  in  fufion. 

**Sp.s.  Arfeniat  of  Nickel.  Ih.  Ord.  IX.  Gen.  IIL        «<  Sp.  3.  reiiow  Cobalt  ore.  Colour  yellow ;  da 

^  ^.  6.  Arfeniat  of  Cobalt.  lb.  Ord.  XV.  Gen.  aad  earthy^:  hardnefs  4  to  5  :  texture  eaitby 

IV.  ftreak  brighter,  unAuoua  s  gives  a  weak  blue  tiogi 
'*  Obdbb  XV.  Orbs  op  Cobalt.  *'  Gbnus  IV.  Salts  of  Cobalt. 

^  Cobalt  Ores  are  found  almoftexclulively  in       ^  Sf.  u  Arfemat  of  Cobalt.    Bed  Cobalt  or< 

the  ftratified  mountains,  except  one  fpecies,  ful-  This  ipecies  has  neither  been  accurately  defcribe 

phurrt  of  cobaltf  which  afieds   the  primitive  nor  analyfed.    it  is  found  in  mafTes  of  varioi 

mountains.   They  are  not  very  abundant,  and  for  fhapes,  and  cryftaliized  in  quadrangular  tablet,  ( 

that  reafon  cobalt  is  more  valuable  than  many  of  acicular  prifms.    Colour  red  s  luftre  from  1  to  , 

the  other  metals  already  treated  of.  Tliey  are  com-  fometimes  o :  tranfparency  o  to  a :  hardnefs  5  1 

monly  accompanied  by  nickel,  bifmuth,  or  iron*  7 1  brittle :  before  the  blow.pipe  beconet  blad 

They  are  moft  abundant  in  Germimy,  SwedeOf  ilh  grey :  diftnfes  a  weak  arfenical  fmcU :  tisfi 

Norway,  and  Hungary ;  they  have  bren  found  borax  blue* 
aUb  in  Britain  and  France,  but  not  in  any  great        **  Sp.  %.  SuJphat  of  Cothli  has  been  found  i 

Quantity."    See  Azubb,  §  % ;  Chemistry,  Ind.  Neufohl  In  Hungary,  in  the  form  of  tranfpam 

!oBALT,  $  X,  s)  Mbtallubgy,  Part  II,  Se8.  ftala^ites,  of  a  red  colour.    iCiaproth  found  th 

Xn,  and  Part  III,  SeS.  VIII:  Smalt,  and  2af-  by  analyfis. 
FAB.      '  <«  Ordbb  XVI  Ores  of  Manoahbse. 

**  Genus  I.  Alloys  o^ Cobalt.  '   v  Ores  of  manganefe  occur  often  in  ftrata,bol 

'^  Sp.  X.  Cobait  alloyed  lutith  Arfenk.    Dull  grey  in  the  primitive  and  fecondary  monntaina:  fcarc 

Cobali  ore*    This  ore,  which  occurs  in  different  ly  ever,  however,  in  thofe  which  are  confldrrc 

parts  of  Oermapy,  is  either  amorphous  or  cryf*  as  the  moft' ancient.   Thev  are  very  ^conmiou,  b. 

tallized.    The  forms  of  its  cryftals  are  the  cube ;  ving  been  found  abundantly  in  Germany,  Franci 

fometimes  its  angles  or  edges  or  both  wanting  \  Spain,  Britain,  Sweden,  Ni>rway,  Siber  ."  S< 

and  the  odahedron.    fts  colour,  when  firefh  bro*  ChemistbYi  Indem  and  Mamganbsbi  ^  i--: 

*»Gi 
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F'GnusL    Oxnts 0fMASGAnE^E»  brown:  tingei borax  r^,    A  fpedmeo  analyfed 

«Hiiboto  mangamefe  has  only  be«n  found  in  by  Ruprecht,  contained  sg  Glicay  35   oxide  of 

6e  ftale  d oxide,  DKUlgapefef  7  oxide  of  iron^  1*5  alumina, 

'^^t.i.  Oxita  of  MangoHefe ctnnbmed  ntfitb  At-  *'  Oxdex  XVIL    Oubs  of  Turgsteit. 

•^  oifts  ID  great  abondance  in  Romanecbe  near  **  Ores  of  Tongften  are  by  00  meana  common^ 

Lt$23oe  in  France.    It  it  found  maffive^  form-  They  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  primi* 

i?|ife3tuffi  in  fome  places  more  than  1%  feet  tive   mountains.      Their  gangne  is  comfnonly 

DadL  Colour  greyiih  black  or  browniih  black,  quartz.    They  very  often  accompany  tin  of^." 

ot  pes  intenfity :  luftiCt  external,  o;  interuaU  SeeCHiMiSTaY,/}»/^»;  and  Tunostbm. 

9S&t  X :  iboD  tarailbes  bvexpofure  to  the  atr»  **  Giiius  I.    OtiDSs  ^Tungsten. 

^dKB  becomes  tnteniely  black.    Texture  gra-  *<  5^  i.  Wolfram.    OxUts  of  Tmgfteth  ir^k^ 

nsr:  frafiare  uneven,  fometimes  conchoidal;  animanganeje.    Tu NGSt at  ^iroii  and  manga' 

m  poroQs:  hardnefs  11 :  difficultly  frangible:  m^e.    This  (pectes  is  found  in  diffeiftat  parts  of 

^  grzntj  3*950  to  4*10 :  abforbs  urater :  when  Giermany,  in  Sweden,  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  ; 

bto  out  of  it,  alter  a  minute^s  immerfion,  it  has  almoft  conftantly  accompanied  by  ores  of  tin.    t\ 

1  toa^  tfgiOaceous  fmell :  cooduAi  ele^city  occurs  both  maffive  and  cryftallized.  The  primi- 
tatfn  wen  as  if  it  were  in  a  metallic  ftate :  in-  tive  form  of  its  cryftals,  according  to  Mr  Hauf, 
i£ile  by  the  blow-pipe;  tinges  foda  red ;  the  co-  is  a  redangular  parallelopiped,  whole  len^  is 
facdifii^pears  before  the  blue  cone  of  aflame,  8*66,  breadth  5,  and  thicknefs  4*33.  It  is  not 
zid  ii  reprodnced  by  the  adion  of  the  yellow  common,  however,  to  find  cryfbls  of  this  per- 
ioBe.  From Vauqudin's  analyfis,  it  is  compofed  Mt  form;  in  manv  cafes,  the  angles,  and  fome* 
o  53  white  oside  of  mangaoeie,  33*7  oxygen,  times  the  edges,  of  the  crjfUl,  are  wanting ;  ow- 
Vt  bvytet,  rs  filica,  0*4  charcoal.  ing  to  the  fuperpofition  or  plates,  whofe  edges  or 

*'%«.  Gffyorf^  Ifossgoii^  occurs  both  maf*  angles  decreafe.     Colour  brovm,  or  browniih 

litaod  difleminated;  alfo  fometimes  cryftalliccd  black :  fbeak  reddiih  brown :  powder  fiains  pa- 

a  iksder  foor-fided  prifms.    Colour  duiky  fteel  per  thct  lame  colour :  luftre' external  9 1  internal 

PTi  ibmethnes  whitiib  or  reddifli  grey :  ftreak  s  to  3 ;  nearly  metallic:  texture  foliated :  eafily 

cd  powder  black  s  external  luftre  3  to  4 :  intier-  feparated  into  plates  by  percuflion :  hardnefs  6  ta 

dseuiiic,  a  to  I :  texture  ftriated  or  foliated :  8 :  8p.  gravity  7  006  to  7*333 :  moderately  elec- 

-^^^4  to  5:  Brittle:  Sp.  gravity  4*073  to  trie  by  communication :  not  magnetic:  infufible 

iti^S*    Before  the  blQW-pipe  darkens:  tinges  bwthe  blow-pipe:  forms  with  borax  a  greenifii 

i^m  Rddiih  brown.     A  foedmen  from   the  globule,  and  with  microcofinic  (alt  a  tranfparent 

Bastaai  of  Voiges,  aoaly&d  by  Vauqueltn,  was  globule  of  a  deep  red.    The  fpecimen,  examined 

oqufaiof  Saoxide  of  manganefe,  7  carbonat  by  Meflrs  D'ElruyAxts,  was  compofed  of  6i 

c^BSfij  6  ftlica,  5  water.    Sometimes  it  contains  cnide  of  tungften,  ai  oxide  of  manganefe,  13  ox« 

2  sole  barytes  and  iron.  ideof  iron.  Another  from  IPuy  les  Mines  in  France, 
"^•3.  BheJk  or  Brown  on  of  Manganefi  is  analyfed  by  Vauquelin  and  Hecht,  contained  67 

^  ibmetioies  in  the  fkate  of  powder,  fometimes  oxide  of  tungften,  18  black  oxide  of 'iron,  6*1} 

Turned  b  amorphous  mafles  of  various  figures,  black  oxide  of  noanganefe,  vs  filica,  7*15  oxide 

C^*^  cither  black  vrtth  a  (hade  of  blue  or  brown,  of  iron  and  mangandfe. 

9  soddKh  brown:  ftreak  of  the  harder  forts  metal-  **  Sp*  %.    Tunostat  q^  Lime^    Tumostxm. 

'^tof  the  others  black:  lufbe  o  to  z ;   internal.  This  ore,  whfeb  is  now  exceedingly  fcarce,  has 

\9H  iodarated]^  metallic :   texture  compact :  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Sweden  and  Qerma- 

^fioA  I  to  7 :  Sp.  gravity  3*7076  to  3*90^9 ;  ny.    It  is  either  maiGve  or  cryftalHxed  $  and,  ac- 

^  of  the  powder  fometimes  only  a.     Before  cording  to  Hauw,  the  primitive  form  of  its  crvf* 

^  blow.pipe,  the  iame  as  the  laft.    A  fpecimen  uls  is  the  odaaedroo.    Colour  yellowifii  white 

^jitd  by  Weftrum,  contained  45  manganefe,  or  grey:  Luftre  3  to  a.:  tranfparency  a  to  3 :  tex* 

A  oxide  of  iron,  11  filica,  7-25  alumina,  %  lime,  tUre  foliated :  hiudnefs  6  to  .9 :  Sp.  gravity  5*8  to 

n  (aide  of  copper,  18  air  and  water.  6*0665 :.  becomes  yellow  when  digcfted  with  ai- 

**  Giaos  n.    Salts  ^Mangambss.  trie  or  muriatic  acid.  Infofible  by  the  blow-pipe: 

"  ^P'  I.   Caaboib AT  of  Mamgan esB.    Blbife  with  borax  forms  x colourlefs  glais,  unlefs  the  bo* 

ottfUaganefi,  This  fpecies  occurs  in  Sweden,  rax  exceed,  when  it  Is  bro^o.    With  microcof* 

^*3my,  and  Tranfylvania ;  in  the  form  of  loofe  mic  acid  it  forms  a  blue  glafs,  which  lofes  its  co* 

'•aks,  or  maffive,  or  cryftallized  in  needles.    Co-  lour  in  the  yellow  flame,  but  recovers  it  in  the 

^^  white,  or  reddiih  white :  texture  radiated  or  blue  flame.    It  is  compofed  of  about  70  oxide  of 

'^:  hiftre  of  the  fcaly,  % :  tranfparency  x  to  a:  tungften,  and  30  lime,  with  a  little  filica  and  iron* 

1^:1^  of  the  mafiive,  6  to  9:  Sp.  gravity  a'794.  <*  Sp.  3.  Bro^n  TuNGsrat  ofUmt,   This  ore 

^■^nefces  with  mmeral  adds:  heated  to  rednefs,  is  found  in  Cornwall,  either  m^ve  or  compofed 

<«kaa:  tinges  borax  violet.  of  fmall  cryftallioe  grains.    Colour  grey,  variega* 

"^^.s.  £d  ort  of  Mangonefi,    Carbonat  0/  ted  with  yellow  and  brown^  Luftre  waxy.   Hard- 

^^(Bsfe  and  Iron*    This  fpecies  has  been  found  nefs  6  to  9.    Sp.  gravity  5*57.    Its  powder  be- 

^Piedmont  and  the  Pyrenees;  fometimes  in  pow-  coines  yellow  when  dfgefted  in  aquaregia,    Ac- 

•?•  (mnetimes  maflive,  fometimes  cryftallized  in  cording  to  Klaproth,  it  is  compofed  of  88  oxide 

-:)sboida1  prifins  or  needles.    Colour  pale  rofy  of  tungften,  and  1 1*5  lime. 

-^.  oaed  with  white:  powder  nearly  white;  "  Ordex XVIII.    Orbs  of  MOLY^iDaxuM. 

j^^^o:  tranfparency  x  :  hardnefs  8  :  Sp.  gravi-  "  Ores  of  Molybdenum  are  very  icarce,  having 

■  r::3.    EfterveTces  with  nitric  and  muriatic  only  been  found  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Carniola, 

'  '«:  wbea  heated  to  rednefs  becomes  reddiih  among  tbe  Alp«,  isesr  Inverneis  and  |0  the  idan^ 

^^IXY.  P:iKTk  K  of 
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of  L^wU  in  ScotUm!.    Like. tin  and  tupgften,,J^  times,  ydlQWifli. ;, Streak  gr^nifli .  white,    j 

affe^s  the  primitive- mountains."    See  C.H.R^^IS^  Uc  3  ti^)  a ;  iDieiual  3;,  fotnctiuies.pearlv:  U\ 

TRY, /w^f'jK^/  and  MoiYBDEVA,         ^              ;..  ti.iies   nea.Iy    mcralilc.      Tranfp4^reiicy    i   t.| 

"  Genus  L    Sulphu?.^t  (j^MDi>\:BnENUM.  Tiixtjure  foii;*tf^.  .ij^llj;;f'(s^5.  to  6.    Briule 

"5/.   T.     C^tnmon.Svlphtlrtt,   ,Sl()LY6i)E;^A,  bjcj«i,it'tnc  auU  V{i;lu/Ot,  i-iTt'i  vr.Cceocp.    I'ii. 

This  ore,  which  is  the  only  fpecies  or  mbly  t'denum  by  a  Ivalica.  .Cohx^jj^C  4/^^  oxiiie  of  ur.uj'um,  1 

ore  at  prefent  knotrn, 'Is  foUittl  commonly  auf-  (omtioxi^ie  ufjuoppir-vVhen. its  colour  i^  y<i 

five;   ibmetimes,   howt-^^er,    it    is  cryftallized  in  it  contains  m^  j.nqoer.              , 

hexahtdral  tables.     Colour  light  UmH' grey  ;  tonne-  '.  .^,05>pLB.  ^Z^  Or.es  o/Titan»um. 

times  with  'a  'ffia^it  of  ledf.  "Streak  bVulfli.  grey,  /"  JUllit'rtuTuai.iiini  l.-sb<cn.ft>und  otly  J 

metallic.  'Poj^^ider  bliiifhV' tnftrc'meranic,  3, to  J)rjir.i;iyc  invunpini^,  ilu'  Ciapacii.s,  Uie  Ai|  s 

2*    Texture  fo1tj4ed.    Xcmcllac  flightly  flexible,  tlu*.  i^jciue^.    U  I wu  been  found  ailb  iu  Brut 

Hardnefs  4.  ^Specific   gravity  4"5<^9  to  4  7325.  (iiidConWiiii.'V  ^Ste  Titanivm.  . 

Feels greafy;  ftainsthefingpi-s.  lyiarkahluifTi  black,  '         *;  i^ENus  l!     OxiDts  0/  Titanium. 

A  piece  of  refni  rubbed  witti'this  mineral  beconics  \„ "  «J/.  j.  ivt^^y  Oxiz>£  of  TUanhmt,    Red  ^H( 

poiitively  ele^ric,     Infoluble   in   fulphui-id  and  J?4\geKiie,    Thi\jorehasaie^D  found  in  Il^it^ 

muriatic  acids;  but  in  a  boiling  heat  colours  llietn  Hk' Pyieucea*  ilm  Alps>  a;ul  Btittany.    Jt  i! 

green.    EfFcrvefcc?.  with  warm  nitric  adidj.leaviuij  neraliy^  cryft^liizoJ.    The  .primitive  form  0 

a  §rcy  oxide  nndrflblved.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  cryft;<is,  fays  Ilaiiy,  js  a  redangular  priftr,  v 

on  a  nlver  fpoop,  emits  a  i^hite  fmpk^,  which  con-  bale  is  a  ftjuarc  ;.ani  the.form  of  its  molecai 

den  fes  into  a  white  powder,  vtliicfi  becdm'es  blue  a  triangular  prifm,  whofe  bafe  is  a  riyht  an 

in  Ibe  intcrnalf,  and  Jo/ls  its  colour  i/i  the  external  ifofarlcfl  triangle,  and  the  heijrht  is. to  any  a* 

flame.    'Scarc^(My  alfcftefl  by  borax  or  micrbCo^^ir.Ici  Tulcs  nf  the  baie ;  about  the  riglit  fingle  at  ^ 

fait.    Effcrvefces  With  foda,  a^ul  gives  it  k  rcc^/Ji(h  tp  j^  ^,  or  flC/irly  as  3;a«  ,»SoniCt>mes  the  «) 

pearl  ^olour."    Compofed  pf  aboUt  .$0  pjolybdci  j^rcto-fided^udforaetijwcsfour-iiatdprifroj; 

num  and  40  fliTphur.             ' '"    '.          "'...*.  prt«5"t^ey  are  implicated,togetber.  Colour  j*. 

"'  '  "  6rder  XIX.    Orss  g/^lTRiNiUM.      .  .'  iKo^vnlQi  red.   .powder  brick    or  oran^'e 

**UaANi'uSi   has  been  hitherto  fcund  pply  irt  Lu/lre  3.     Xranfparency  commonly  c.    S 

Gci-m any  and  France.*'    The  minek. where  it  his  times  i.    Texture. CoJiaied,    Hajdiu'f8  9.   Iv 

occurfed  arc  in  the  ^primitiveinoUntiins.'*  ,  j5eQ  5p.  gravity  4'x8  to  4*a4^9»    Not  i^lfeeicd  l> 

Uranism.            '                           -',      "          "^  mineral  acids.    When  fu  fed  with  caibonaiui 

•     "  Genus  I.    Oxides  of  URljiitji^./  afs,  aad  diluied  v^jth  water,^a  whi^e  powoti 

"  S^.  I.   Pechbuende,    This  olre,  which  has  cipjtates,  .he^ivier  thiaa   the..titaniim>  enap^c 

bqep'T6tTQdln  Johanngcorg^nftadt  i;7  5a5cony,  and  Bcfote  the  blow-pipe  it  di^&  oot  melt,  tut 

Joachinflhal'fn'Bdhemlar,  is  either  t^alTive  or  ura-  comes  opaque  and  brown.   With  microcofn^ 

tified   AVith    other .  minerals.     Colour  "  black,  or  it  forms  a  globule  of  giafs,  ^hich  appears  b 

btpwnJTh  black;  fortielimes  with  a  flade  otjgrey  or  \^\i  itsjragments  ar,e  violet.    Wilhborax  it  i 

biw.'    Streak  darker,'    Powder  opaqbean^d  bbck,  a  deep  yeJiow  glafs,  wiih  a  tint  ot  brown.    V 

luftte  femimetallic,  3*to  i.  'T'^a<*^uVe  coil^ligidaU  foilj  it  divides  and  n.ixcs,  but  doc>notfi.r 

Hartln^ft'^'y'  tcfS.     Very  tptlle^      Sr>.  gravity  lianlparent  gUf«.     WV»en  pure,  it  is  compoCfu 


Wow'-pipe/f^T^.    With  borax  and  frda  fi^rms  a    Cornwalf,  and  hence  was  called  McKaduhi 


Ttc  OpHRE.     This  ore  jis|5encrally  fpund  on  thy  nilre*  'With  %  parts  of  fixed  alkali  it  mcU^. 

lurface  of  the  laft  ?pecies  j^r]t7johaniigcorgcnfta  It,  an  olive  coloured  mafs,  from  which  nitr»c 

and  is  either  maflive  or  in  powder.    Colour  yel-  precipitates  a  white  powder.    ThemX.inl.- 

low,  red,  or  brown.    Streak  ,of  tiie'  yellow  forts  only  extradl  from  it  a  little  iron.    Diluted  fu); 

fellow  J  of  the   red,'  orange    yellow,  luftrj;   p.  lic  acid^  mixed  with  the  powder,  in  fuch  :  | 

Slightly  ftains  the 'fingers.    Feels  meagre.    Tex-  portion,  that  the  rcafs  is  not  too  liquit',  ariJ ' 

turc  earthy.   Hardnefs  3  to  4.   Sp.  gravity  3'a438f.  evapoi^ated  .to  dryncfs,  producc»  a  blue  ccio 

fiifufible  by  the  blow-pipe  ;  but  in  a  ftrong  beat  mafs.    Before  the  blow-pipe  does  not  decree 

becomes  brownifh  grey.    Compofi^d  of  oxide  of  nor  melt.    It  tinges  microcofaiic  faltgiar; 

uranium,  and  oxide  of  Iron.  the  colour  becomes  brown  on  coolir.:.    ^;^ 

"  Sp.  3.  Crvfialliiud  oxiDE  oftwantum.    Green  crocoi'mic  fait  does  not  difiblve  it.    So!:.'i  !^  »'■ 

Mica  ChaUofite*    This  fubftance  i^  alfo  found  at  rax,  and  alters  its  colour  in  tl»e  fame  w-y-^ 

.Johanngeorgenftadt,   and  .near   Eibejiflock,  and  According  to  Mr  Gregorys  analyfis,  it  is  coror'j 

Rhembrcfdenbach.   Tt  is  fometimes  amorphous,  of  46  oxide  of  iron,  45  oxide  of  litaniun^  I 

but  more  comroonlv  cryflallized.    Its  cryflalb  are  fome  filica  and  manganefe.    Accordiue  lu  1 

fquare  plates,  odtanedroub,  and  fi x-fid cd  prifms.  pruth,  it  i8Compofc(jQf3i  oxideof  iroD)45''i 

ChampeaOx  Hiund  a  mine  of  it  in  Burguui'y.   Co-  ide  of  titanium,  3*5  hiica,  o'aj  oxide  of  m«r^.»ij 

lour  green ;  fometimes  nearly  wbitej  though, fome-  '^  A  variettf  from  the  Uraliao  mountaii.s  <>> 
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a  M.  c*tiiTZ,  Contained Vi  oxide, of  liuoiMiBt  «d  w^h^ouVs,  ifjad  diflblved  in  water,  the  Xolu* 

4Ni:  i.f  irpn.  ^  roUieral-tiearly.of' the  fiime  tioriafl\imc8  a  beautiful  orange  yellow  colour.  It 

a.'  liks  bet?n  .foup4,J9,  Bavaria,    Itg  (peci^c  is  compofed  of  43  chromic  acid,  34*7  oxide  of 

p, :»,  however,  19  onl^  3^7^  ^Accorcjipg  tp.Vaun  iron,  »o'3  alumina|  and  t  filica," 

^T  Aid  Hecht,  it  is  cpaipqied  of  49  o^ide  of  Such  is  the  very  accurate  account  given  by  tlic 

^aEs:;  jjirooi  ,z  ma^ga^efti,^^n4  ^4  oxygen,  ingedious  Dr  Thomson  of  the  at  ordefs  bf  i4e«* 

eoBAn^i  with  the  iron  ^le^d  ^aogapefe,    A  fp^^  t^^^^c  ores :  to  which  we  have  to  add  a  ft  3d  order 

9taJ\u  fame  ore  from  Botazxy  Bayhas  be^pr  ^om  htraecf^ntof  the  laft  drfcoccTcd  metai  io 

ig^^ilyfrtl  by.Mr  Chenevix.           ,.^.  •          v  his  Appendix. 

^h  Q^fffe^jWiceauspr^ qfjftaf^ftm^ ,  6xidr.  '  :0»DEjR.O&XIL :  Q»E8  OT  Columbium. 

&sm(9^it^hjUh  Qjcid^f^  li^  anjfJUi^ati  ;.  Mr.rHATj^BTT  hafk  lately  difqovered  a  new 

1hi%iJi.    T^  ore ,  \^^  lixi\iej^t,o  .\^n  .f^und!  f«^ai  in  an  ivon  ore  h^m  America«  and  has  given 

^) ^^  Pfli^r. .  U  w^  di|^(^^^d  by  P|[ofen'q((j  it:^e  name  of  Coi^v mbi u m.    The  aoalyOs  -itfelf 

S^^aif.^lt,  is  iija^^imes.^iiiyCr.  but  giieneffi  i^ot  yet  publiihedi  .but  Mr  Nicholson  has  in- 

^ir.j  i_  r_    »  e  1   .      ./•          .  ,            .  -  fertcd  an  ahftradt  of  the  experiments  in  the  ift 

1^'  oi  his  8vo  Journalt  p.  329  which  is  quQted  by 
I^  Thomson  as  follows: 
iitfcitfli^rey:  ^uftvjpj^axy.o^  nf^rjy  metallic/  •  Genus  !•    Salts  o/Colvmbium. 

iljj:  tnwlparencjf^'',to  av.t^(j|ice  foUatedii-  rSp*  u  Colvmbat  ^Iron.  This  <'  mj^cral 
*%&  9  ot  pare:  britrle^^*  Sb^^c  gravic^*  was  fent  to  ^  Hams  Sloans  by  Mr  Wi.nthrof 
^  ^^^^.^^1.^  repf^edMfUg^lii^nt  dif-    of  Maflacbufetts,    It  is  heavy,  of  a  dark  gney  co- 

and. has  ibme  refemblance  to  chromat  of 
Tb«  mineral  acids  ttave  but  little  efie^  00 

he  f^lphunc  indeed  diflblyes  a  little  iroiu. 

<^;  Uii  ^D  cbajttgajTJbs  ^^^^y^tr^  .into/a  blacky  Wb^n  infu£'d'witb  carbonat  of  potafS|*;9pd  thc^o^ 
^ieporouf'9ag.Y4c^l3ing  tp  iy4piroth,  itl  wafliqd  in  pure .  w4ter,«,  part  of  it  is  diflblved: 
a^yofed  of  33  oxl4if.'X)4.tiunimti,  ^  filiqa,,  ipuriatic  acid  diffblves  another  portioi^  ,8y  treat- 
^^'   •'    kr^^'     .iwL.au.'.  .    .\  ing  ;it  alternately  with  carbonat  of  potafs  and  mu- 

^JJipci'^XJiJl^  CiRASjijQHRo  ;:     ^  ria tic  acid,  it  is -completely  diflblved.    Thejiicid 

IiStrno  Chromum,"  (or  Chromr)  V.h^«  h;5ld8  iron  in  folutioo;  the  alkali  is  conibinrc) 
*c-.'  -3d  onljr  in  two  placets,  pear  Ekatcrin-  with  a  peculiar  metallic  acid,  to  which  the  name* 
-■^13  Sibwi*,  ttd  in»t!fe^<fepartmcnt  of  tfic  of  iUolum&ic  has  been  given.  The  mineral  there- 
wr  5  France.    In  the  firft  *6f  thefe  places,  and    fqre  is  a  Colum^t  of  iron*     It  i»  cpmpofi^d  of 

tuinbip^acid- 
the  forn\-o£- 


g  fptcics  of  ChrofAais  are  <?vir '  bu|. both  muriatfc  and  fulphi 
^}i^v>  ^<l~ nut  ,o);i(^/ ^/U)Uju-e  het^y  accord-    When  thefe  foltttions.are  fi^turated  with  potafSy/ 
^:iu]et!  SAfTb.  .   v  .w.  I      :  columbic  acid  precipitates  in  white  flakes-  Triple 

K^v- 1-  C^HaoM AT' 0/  t,Mr>»  i<f/^  ^tfj or^jc^  prulfinte  bf  potafs  oceaGons  an  olive  precipitate; 
^'-^  fu!^  lio^utar  minerajj  Which  i)AS  now  the  tindure  of  nutgails  a  deep  orange  preapitate. 
■^fMUrce,  is  foupd  in  the  goJdltnwp  of  B«?-  When  Ihc  folution.<rf  columbic  acid  in  fulphuric 
^-  -^^liaterinbourgiJcryftHili^ediofDur-fKicd  acid  is  dilutedj.with  water,  a  white  precipitate 
^^,  f:a;s:limes  lergainated  Iky^fqcr-liUpd  py^»  appears,  which,  when  dried,  becomes  firft  blue 
R  -•*  Tjaetimes  not.  Colour  r^  with  a  (hade  and  then  grey.  Zinc  {precipitates  a  white  pow* 
J^^*'^-t  j^eak  and  posv^^er  a  beautiful,  orange  t  d^r.tYom  tbe  fame  foltition. 

C  AciD'  combines  with  potafs  and 
the  dry  and  humid  way.    It  expeU< 
and  fgrips  with  potafs  a. glittering 
.^  .  ,        ,  which  baa  much  the  appearance  of  bo- 

tF^ -.crepitates ;  fome  lea^  is  reduced*  and  t J te    ra;:ic  acid.    It  does  not  combine  with  ammonia* 
''"  '.i  coaverted  to  a  bUck  ti<t?t'  which  tingf;s    Acids  feparate  cQ]\imbic  acid  from  the  fixed  al- 
,    jt^^'^Ti.  AfCcording  to  Vauqiielin*  it  is  com-    kalies ;  and  when  added  to  excefs,  do  not  redif«< 
F;^  ^'*  6i'i2  oxide  oi  lead,  and  34*8$  chromic    folve  it  unlefs  heated,  and  even  when  heated  nitric 
J*  acid  has  no  efle€t.    The  fame  thing  takes  place, 

5;« :.  Chuomat  of  Iron  and  Alumina,  ^nvben  an  excefs  of  alkali  is  added  to  the  acid  folu* 
T^-;  T,:3cra],  wbichr  haa  been  -found  only  near  tions.  Hydrofulphuret  of  ammonia,  added  to  the 
^  -  ^  ui  the  department  of  Var  in  France,"  is  in  alkaline  folutious,  foirms  a  chocolate- coloured 
F.'i3r  nuffes.     Colour  brown,    like  that  of    precipitate.'    Prufliat  of  Potafs  and  tindlure  of 

fe^^Q  bitnde:  powder  aOi  grey :  luftre  flightly    galls  produce  no  effe^  till  an  acid  is  added;  and 
-lie:  hardncia  fufficieot  to  fcratch  glafs.  Spe- .  the  olive  green  and  orange  precipitates  appear« 
gravity  4*0316.    Does  not  melt  before  the       "  The  acid  and  alkaline  folationa  are  colour- 
JT^'P'Pt:^/',  but  melts  with  borax,  and  forms    lefs.    Columbic  acid  does  not  combine  with  fuU 
1*^  srecQ  bead.  Infoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Melt-    phur  in  the  dry  way.    It  forms  a  purplifii  blue 

K  %  glafs 
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ghifs  w^  pkoiphat  of  ammonia.    It  appears  to  of  the  fame  ftone  with  the  mortar.    KlaprtJ 
be  of  extrcfmely  difficult  redUdioD."    "^yfitm  of  mortar  is  of  flint.  | 

0&«fli«  IV.  $%fir-si%*  **  When  the  ftone  haa  been  reduced  to  a  co 

powdef,  a  certain  qnantftf ,  wejghing  exaaiy, 

PART    ni.  *  grains  for  inftaoce,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a& 

<<  »«T>..^^«x         *  ^r  A  *  «,«.^«^  ..,^TT.»^  ,  «  sj  *  powder  aa  poffible.  This  is  beft  done  by  poi 

*«  METOOD  or  ANALYSING  MINERALS."  iug  fmall  quandties  of  it  at  once,  not  eicee< 

Chap.  L     FastiMinARy  Observatiohs  and  }^yZ'T^f^J^'!!A^  "/*A"^  ^^  ^? 

niBvrTfAHs  ^"^"  "  ***•  •*•  adhere*  together,  and, 

«*  The  progrefs"  (fays  Dr  Thomson)  "  which  then  to  be  weighed  exaaiy.  It  will  ahnoft  al 

the  act  of  analyfing  minerals  has  made  within  be  found  heavier  after  being  pounded  than  it 

thefe  laft  ao  years,  is  truly  aftoniihing.    To  lepa-  before;  owing  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fubfl 

«rate  5  or  6  fubftances  intimately  combined,  to  ex-  of  the  mortar  being  rubbed  off  during  the  gr 

hibit  each  of  them  feparately,  to  afcertain  the  pre-  iVg,  and  miied  with  it.    This  addditional  ue 

cife  quantity  of  each,  and  even  to  deted  the  pre-  muft  be  carefully  noted ;  and,  after  the  anal] 

ience  and  weight  of  fubftanoes,  which  do  not  a   portion  correfponding  to  it   muft  be  \ 

approach  one  500th  part  of  the  compound,' would,  tra6ted« 

At  no  very  remote  period,  have  been  confidered  as        **  It  it  neceflkry  to  have  a  crucible  of  pare 

a  Hopelefa,  if  not  an  impoffible^  uik ;  y^  this  can  ¥cr,  or,  what  2s  far  prefrfable,  of  i^laciniim.  I 

DOW  be  done  with  tolerable  accuracy.  pable  of  holdiflg  rather  more  than  7  cubic  iod 

*«  The  lirft  perfon  who  undertook  the  analyfis  of  water,  with  a  cover  of  the  fame  metal ;  ai 

oP  minerals  was  Manoa  app  of  Beilin.    His  at-  i)>atula  of  the  £ime  about  4tnches  long.  The  di 

tempts  were  indeed  rude,  tmt  their  importance  in  which  the  folutions,  eviiporatf^f.s,  &c.  are 

jwas  foon   perceived  by  Bergman  and  Scheele,  formed,  ought  to  beef  glafs or Wcelain.  Tn 

whofe  induftry  and  addrefs  brought  the  art  to  a  of  porcelain  are  cheaper,  betatile  they  are  no 

<Kin(iderable  degree  of  peHedion.    But  then-  me-  apt  to  break.   Thofe  which  V^iiiquelin  ufes  ad 

thods,  though  they  bad  very  confiderable  merit,  porcelain;  they  are  fedions  of  fpheres,  and 

were  often  tedious  and  uncertain,  and  could  nor  glazed  both  within  and  without,  except  that  { 

in  all  cafes  be  applied  with  confidence.    Thefe  of  the  bottom,  whfdi'ts  ^mediately  expofc 

^efeAs  were  perceived  by  Mr  Klapaoth  of  Ber-  the  fire/*  *      .  f   - 


*vith  a  perfevering  induftry,  which  nothing  could       ^"^'-  "•        An^I'VSIS  pp  Saaths  ami 
fatigue,  and  an  ingenuity  and  accuracy,  which  otones. 

nothing  could  perplex.    He  correAed  what  was        ^  The  only  fubftanties^  whiqh  enter  into 

wrong,  and  fupplied  what  was  wanting)  invented  compofition  dt  the  fim^l^'ftones,  as  far  as  aoal 

newprocefl^,  difcovered  new  inftmments;  and  has  difcovered,  are  the  c>eaTth4  filtca,  alum 

to.  his  labours,  more  than  to  thofe  of  any  other  zircooia,  ghicina,  fime,  and  magnefia;  and 

chemifty  the  degree  of  perfeftion  to  which  the  an-  oxtdes  di  iron,  manganefe,  nickel,  chromum, 

'alyfis  of  minerals  has  attained,  is  to  be  afcrifaed.  copper.    Seldom  mol'e  than  4  or  5  of  thefe  \ 

Many  improvraents,  however,  were  introduced  ftances  are  found  combined  together  in  the  fj 

by  otherchem»fts,erpecial]y  by  M.VAtJQUCLiii»  ftone. 

whofe^  analyfes,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  inge*        ^  Let  aoo  or  100  grains  of  the  ftone  to  be  a 

nuity^  rival  thofe  of  Klaproth  himfelf."  lyfed,  previoufly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 

•  *<  In  the  following  fe^ion  (or  chapters),*'  Dr  mixed  with  3  times  its  weight  of  pure  potafs ; 

Thomson  *'  defcribes  the  method  of  analyfing  a  little  water,  and  expofed  in  the  filver  or  pUttn 

minerals  at  prefent  praftifed  by  chemifts,"  after  crucible  to  a  ftrong  heat.  The  heat  ftionld  at 

''<  premifing  the  following  obfervations :  be  applied  flowly,  and  the  matter  Oioulci  be 

**  Before  a  mineral  is  fubmitted-to  analyfis,  it  ftantlv  ftinred,  to  prevent  the  potafsirom  fwel 

ought  to  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  throwing  any  part  out  of  the  crucibfe.  Vi 

This  is  by  nO/  meahs  an  eafy  taik,  when  the  ftone  the  whole  water  is  evaporated,  the  mixture  (he 

is  extreihely  hard.    It  ought  to  be  raifed  to  a  be  kept  for  half  an  hour  or  3  quarters  in  a  ttr 

bright  red  or  white  heat  in  a  crucible,  and  then  red  heat. 

inftantly  thrown  into  cold  water.    This  fudden        *<  If  the  matter  in  the  crucible  melts  compl 

tranfition  makes  it  crack  and  break  into  pieces,  ly,  and  appears  as  liquid  as  water,  we  ma 

If  thefe  pieces  are  not  fmall  enough,  the  opera-  certain  that  the  ftone  confifts  chiefly  of  filica; 

tten  muft  be  repeated  on  eaeh,  till  they  are  re«  reniains  opaque,  and  of  the  confidence  of  p 

duced  to  the  proper  fixe.    Thefe  fragments  are  the  other  earths  are  moft  abundant ;  if  it  rem 

then  to  be  beaten  to  fmall  pieces  in  a  polifhed  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  alumina  is  the  prevalj 

lleel  mortar  %  the  cavity  of  which  (hould  be  cy-  earth.  If  the  matter  be  of  a  dark  or  browniOi 

llndrical,  and  the  fteel  peftle  (hould  fit  it  exactly,  colour,  it  cortaina  oxide  of  iront  if  it  is  % 

to  prevent  any  of  the  Aoiie  from  efcaping  during  green,  manganefe  is  prefent  \  if  yellowifli  gr 

the  a£l  uf  pounding.    A«  foon  as  the  ftone  is  re-  chromum*    When  the  crucible  has  been  u 

duced  to  pret4y  fmall  pieces,  it  ought  to  be  put  from  the  fire,  and  Wiped  on  the  outfide,  it  is  t 

into  a  mortar  of  rock  cryftal,  or  flint,  and  reduced  pkiced  in  a  capfule  of  porcelain,  and  filled  ^ 

10  a  coarfe  powder.     This  mortar  (hould  be  water.    This  water  is  to  be  renewed  from  \\ 

^bout  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  rather  more  than  to  time,  till  all  the  matter  is  detached  from  I 

^n  «nob  in  depth.    The  ppftle  ^uld  be  formed  crucible.    The  water  di(rolvea  a  part  of  the  ct 

bloat 


fiuinoao^tlie  alkali  with  the  filtca  and  alurahia,  Wheii  the  preotpitate  hat<aoquii«d  fome.ooDfift* 

^ibefttffic;  aodif  afufficient  quantity  were  ufed|*  ence»  ^  ib  1p.  be  caFefuny-coile^ed'  by  an  ivoqr 

k9T»i]^  dt^tve  the  wtiole  of  that  combination*  ^  kni.^i  tnixed  with*  a  folution  of  pgre  potaii,  apa 

"Hfifutic  add  is  now  to  be  poured  in  till  the^  bpilfd.in  a  porcelain  capfule»  •  If  any  alumina  or 

f^  of  the  matter  ia'difTolved-    At  firft  a  flaky,  glucina  b^.  pefentt,tbqr  will.be  diflbWed  in  the 

pncpiott  4^peali»  becauie  the  acid  cbmbine8|  pi^tajj^;  while  the. other  ifubftap^s  rensain  vn^ 

vA  tfe  tIkaS  i/^hi^h  ke|>t  it  in, folution.    Then^  touj^l^ed  in  the  form  of  a  99wder«  which  we  (ball 

aAHcence  tik^  place,  i6win|g  to  tbuedeoo^     call  B.    '  

peto  of  fooi^  carbonak  or  jgotafa.  formefl  4u-.  '*  (oto.the  folutioii  of  potafii  umsch  acid  muft 

r^^  fbfioo.  '  At  the  fame  time  the  ftaky  preci*-  be  poured  as  will  not; , only  .frt^^rate  the  potafi,  but 

fstsu  rc{liffolved;  aa  i^a  4ifo  that  part,  ef  the  <;on(ipt^(eIy  rediflplve  any.Pi^^cipitate  which  m^ 

user,  wKfcb)  pxH  having  been  diflblved  in  the  have  at  .firft  appeared,  ^^^vionat  of  ammonij^is 

tifft  ^  teifaaihed  at  the  bottom  of  the  diib  in'  now  to  be  added  in  fuch  quantity,  that  the  liquid 

fk  torm  of  1  powder.   This  powder,  if  it  confifta  fi^all  jta^e  pi  it.    By  this  addition  the  whole  of 

(P.)  d  ftllca  and  alumina*  diflbhres  without  efier-  the  alumina  will  be  precipitated  in  white  fleaks^ 

fsRvx;  but  if  it  contains  Uniey  aii  efferveicence  and  the  glucina  will  remain  diflbhFed,  provided 

^  pUce.    IT  this  folution  be  colourleisp  we  the  qufintity  of  carbooat  of  aoEMAonia  ufed  be  not 

sr  cgoddde,  that  it  conlkins  no  metallic  oxide»  t6o  fmall.    The  liquid  is  now  tp  be  filtered,  and 

ff'oaiy  1  fcry  fmall  portion  j;  if  its  colpur  be  the  aluminas  which  will  remain  on  the  filter*  is  to 

ps^  red,  tt^  cddtains  manganele;  orange  red  be  wafhedy,  dried,   heated'  red .  hot|  and    then 

tEsctta  the  prHS^te  of  irdn^  and  gpldeo  yellow  weighed.    To  fee  if  it  be  really  alumina,  diflblve, 

xofchmaiutai.           '    [  it  in  fulphuric  acid*  and  add  a  fufiicicnt  quantity 

"^Thii  fohition  is  to  b^  Doured  into  a  capTule  of  fulphat  or  acetite  of  potafs ;  if  it  be  alumina* 

otporccUio,  covered  witb^'paper,  and  evaporated  the  whole  of  it  .frill  be  converted  into  cry^als  of 

tstrjuidi  in  a  land  'Bath,    ]J^hen  the  evaporation  alum. 

i*(^ali^iog  to  ita  completiopi  the  liqupr  aifumes  **  Let  the  liquid,  which  baa  pafled  thiiough 

%^  of  jeUy.   It  muft  then  be  ftii;red  conftant-  the  filter,  be  boiled  for  fome  time  \  and  the  Glu- 

itfith  a  glafs  or  porcelain  rod,  to  facilitate  the  cim^^  if  it  contains  any.  will  be  predpitated  in  a 

Ibga^ent  of  the  acid  and  water,  and  to  pre-  light  powder,  which  may  be  dried  and  weighed. 

tsnepart  of  the  matter  from  being  too  much  When  pure,  it  is  a  fine^  (oft,  very  light,  taftelefa 

td  ^  other  not  fufficiently  dried.    Without  powder*  which  does  not  concrete  when  heated, 

tbpreautiott  the  filica  aiid  alumina  would  not  aa  alumina  does. 

betompletdy  feparated  from  each  other.  **  The  refiduum  B  may  contam  lime,  magnefia, 

*Wheo  the  matter  is  reduced  almoft  to  a  dry  and  one  or  more  metallic  oiddes.    Let  it  be  dif- 

pnder,  a  lafge  quantity  of  pure  water  is  to  be  folved  in  weak  fulphuric'  acid,  and  the  fohition 

»sml  ofrit;  and  after  expoiure  to  a  flight  heat  evaporated  to  dryneft.    Pour  a  fmall  quantity  of 

ti  whole  is,  to  be  poured  on  a  filter.    The  water  on  it.    The  water  will  diiTolve  iht  fuipkai 

^^^^  which  remains  on  the  filter  is  to  be  wafli*  ^fmagnefia  and  the  meUttUc  fulpbate $  but  the  sul- 

^  rrpeatedly,  till  the  water  With  which  it  has  »hat  op  limb  will  remain  undiflblved.   Let  it  be 

^  vaibed  ceafesr  to  precipitate  filver  from  its  heated  red-hot  in  a  crucible  and  weighed.    The 

^ioni.  This  powder  is  the  whole  of  the  sili-  lime  amounts  to  0*41  of  the  weight.    Let  the  fo- 

i  which  the  ftone  we  are  'analyfiiig  contained,  lution,  containing  the  remaining  fulphats,  be  di- 

^:aft  firft  be  dried  betweeii  folds  of  blotting  luted  with  a  large  Quantity  of  water;  le^  a  (m^U 

r*?er;  then  heated  red  hot  th  a  platinum  or  filver  excefs  of  acid  be  added  ;  and  then  let  a  iaturated 

^^^^  and  virergbed  white  yet  warm.    It  ought  carbonat  of  potafs  be  poured  in.    The  oxides  of 

t"  bt  a  (me  powder.  Of  a  white  colour^jiot  ad-  chromum,  iron,  and  nickel,  will  be  precipitated^ 

^to  the  fingers,'  and  entirely  foluble^p 'acids,  and  the  magnefia  and  oxide  of  manganeie  will  re* 

^'  it  be  coloured,  it  is  contaminated  with  fome  main  diflblved.    The  precipitate  we  fliall  call  C. 

cctaiEc  oxide ;  and  fliews  that  the  evaporation  **  Into  the  folution  let  a  folution  of  hydrofuU 

'•A  ispdk  has  been  performed  at  too  high  a  tem-  phuret  of  potafs  be  poured,  and  the  Man  cans  as 

^"itore.  To  feparate  Ifais  oxide  the  filica  muft  will  be  precipitated  in  the  ftate  of  a  hydrofulphu- 

^  boded  with  an  add^  and  then  waflied  and  ret.    L^.it  oe  calciped  in  contad  with  air,  and 

^"^  as  before.    The  acid  folution  muft  be  ad-  weighed.   The  Man  game  sx  may  then  be  precipi- 

<^  to  the  water  which  pafled  through  the  filter,  tated  by  pure  potafs,  waflied,  expofed  to  a  red 

^  vhich  we  fiiall  denominate  A.  beat,  and  then  weighed. 

"*  The  watery  folution  A  is  to  be  evaporated  **  Let  the  refiduum  C  be  boiled  repeatedly  with 

^itsqnantity  does  not  exceed  30  cubic  inches,  nitric  acid,  then  mixed  with. pure  potafs;  after 

^Kirly  an  EngUih  pint.   A  folution  of  carbonat  being  heated,  let  the  liquid  be  decanted  oflfl    Let 

a  potafi  is  then  to  be  poured  into  it,  till  no  more  the  precipitate,  which  confifts  of  the  oxides  of. 

cutter  piedpitates.    It  ought  to  be  boiled  a  few  iron  and  nickel,  be  waflied  with  pure  water ;  and 

^i3tn  to  enable,  all  the  precipitate  to  fall  to  the  let  this  water  be  added  to  the  folution  of  the  ni- 

°^tam.   When  the  whole  of  the   precipitate  trie  acid,  and  potafs.    That  folution  contains  the 

^)  n^Aed  at  the  bottom,  the  fupematant  li-  cbromum  converted  into  an  acid*    Add  to  this  fo- 

^°^  ii  to  be  decanted  off;  and  water  being  fub-  kition  an  excefs  of  nuiriatic  acid,  and  evaporate 

p^ctl  m  its  place,  the  precipitate  and  water  are  till  the  liquid  afllimes  a  green  colour;  then  add  A 

^>>^rown  upon  a  filter.    When  the  water  has  pure  alkali,    The  Chromum  precipitates  in  the 

|<i!^  OR,  the  filter,  with  the  precipitate  upon  it,  is  ftate  of  an  oxide,  and  may  be  dried  and  weighed. 

'^  ^  pl^cd  between  folds  of  blotting  paper.  •*  Let  the  precipitate,  confifting  of  the  oxides 

of 
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dfic  gravity  and  eledtricaUpmperties  are  exceed-  covertes  in  fcience  exdte  ti#w  ideas,  and  n 

ingly  different;  nor  do  they  reftfoibie  each  other  in  ideas  ought  to  be  exprefll^l  in  itewlarigoagc.  Ol 

their  coaibuttibiltty.    Charcoal  ukes  fire  at  370^9  words,  fuch  as  cbarepat  and  dLnnontlf  to  wfit 

gives  out  a  great  deal  of  heat,  Bnd»  when-  onoe  ^articular'complcx  i'^eas  have  fong  bMr^iffixc 

kindled  in  oxygen  gas,  continues  to  bum  tQl  it  are  incapable  of  exfyrrtfitig  thefe  new  ideas;  a 

be  wholly  cofuutned.    The  diamond,  before  it  thereforeLAvoisiEa  and  hisaffodatesdid  a  mi 

can  be  burnt,  muft  be  expofed  to  the  fun's  rays  eiTential  fenrice  to  Checniftry,  Mineralogy,  as 

in  the  focus  of  a  large  burning  ^laft,  or  to  a  heat  every  oth^  fcience  conneded  with  them,  by  xi 

not  under  5000^1  even  then  it  ^onfumes  but  flowly,  forming  the  language  of  chemiftry,  and  gtvmg  a 

and  ceafet  to  bum  the  inftast  the  adioo  of  the  feience  a  new  nomenclature,    ft  is  only  to  ^  rJ 

burning  glaia  is  withdrawn.    Its  furface  aflumes  gretted,  that  they  did  not  render  their  improvJ 

a  black  colour  like  charcoal;  this  cnift  is  fbon  teents  ftill  more  complete,  by  totaHy  exdudin 

wafted,  and  anotker  is  fbraied  in  its  place.    In  irom  the  new  nomenclature  fuch  words  ztpotoA 

this  manner  a  diamond,  weighing  3*089  gr.  Troy,  poUtfjf  Maja^  pntfiatet  &c.  whicb  favour  moJ 

mdually  wafted  away  completely,  wheo  expofed  of  the  barbarifm  of  the  brazen  age,  than  the  eu 

DV  Morveau  for  i  hour  and  40  min*  in  the  focus  gant  cbffic  purity  of  the  Auguftany^'orthe  numi 

of  the  celebrated  burning  glaftof  Tfehirahaufeo,  rous  difooverics  and  improvementt  of  the  18I 

whUe  a  thermometer  expofied  to  the  fuo  ftood  at  century. 

X04*.  For  the  other  properties  and  phenomena  of  eai 

**  Morveau  found,  that  one  part  of  diamond,  iwuf  as  well  aalor  the  analyfis  of  Bkumen^  NapL 

during  its  pombuAioo,  combines  with  4'59a  parta  tba^  and  other  mineral  oils,  fee  CHiMisTai 

ol  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  tndett.  We  now  return  to  Dr  Thomfoo'saccoun 

amounts  to  5-59a  parta.    Confequently  carbonic  of  the  analyfis  of  Codis  and  Mpkur:  Vol.  iv.  s 

add  gas  is  compofoi  of  one  part  of  diamond  aikl  139.                                                              1 

4*591  of  oxygen,  o«:  100  parts'  of  carbonic  add  **  Coal  is  compofed  of  charcoal,  bitumen,  m 

glis  are  compofed  of  17*88  diamond  and  t%*t%  ,fome  portion  of  eaVth.  'The  earths  may  be  di 

oxygen.    But  Lavoifier  afcertained,  that  one  part  teded  by  burning  completely  a  portion  of  the  coj 

of  charcoal,  wken  bnrot».  combines  with  a'5ri4  to  be  analyfed.    The  aflies,  whiclh  remain  am 

parts  of  oxygen,  and  forms  3*5714  parts  of  car-  incineration,  confift  of  the  earthy  part.  Their  ni 

bonic  add  gas.  Confequentlj  100  parts  of  carlK>i^  ture  may  be  afcertained  bv  the  mfes  laid  down  u 

nic  acid  gas  are  compoled  of  17*88  diamond  and  the  preceding  chapter.    For  the  method  of  afcn 

8a*xa  oxygen.    We  have  therefore  this  equation :  taining  the  proportion  of  charcoal  and  bitumen  u 

Diamond*    Oifygen.  .  Charaai.  ^  OMfggn.  coal,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Kjrwan.                 j 

17*88  4-  84-ia  =     ^  -  -jr    7a  **  When  nitre  is  heated  red  hot,  and  charcoal  i 

Confequently  lubtradting  71  parta  of  oxygen  from  thrown  on  it,  a  violent  detonation  takes  pbce 

both  ndes  of  the  equation,  we  have  and  if  the  quantity  of  charcoal  be  fuffident,  tb| 

JDutmond.    On^en.    Cbar€oaL  nitre  is  completely  deoonvpofed.    Now  it  require 

17*88    4-  la'ia  :±     a8                 *  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  charcoal  to  decompoi 

That  ia  to  £iy,  a8  parts  of  charcoal* are  compoied  a  pven  weight  of  nitre.    From  the  experimeot 

of  17*88  diamond  and  ivta  oxygen.    Of  courfe  of  Lavoifier,  it  foltows,  that  when  the  detonaiioi 

too  parta  of  charcoal  are  compel  of  65*85  dia-  is  performed  In  clofe  veiels  under  water,  131 

mond,  and  36*15  oxygen.  parts  of  charcoal  are  capable  of  decompofing  xo 

**  Thus  we  fee  why  diamond  and  charcoal  pof-  parts  of  nitre.    But  when  the  detonation  is  per 

felii different  properties:  the  one  is  a  fimple  tub-  formed  in  an  open  cradble,  a  fmaller  proporttoi 

fiance  ;  the  other  ia  a  compound  of  the  diamond  of  charcoal  is  neceflary,  becaufe  part  of  the  nitr 

and  oxygen,  or  is  what  the  French  chemifts  caU  is  decompofed  by  the  adion  of  the  furtoumiioi 

an  oxiDX  OF  Diamond.    The  diamond,  then,  is  air.    Scheele  found,  that,  under  thefe  chrcum 

that  fobftance  in  a  ftate  of  purity,  to  which  La«  fiances,  10  parts  of  plumtwigo  were  fufiicient  u 

iroifier  and  his  aflbciates  gave  the  name  of  carbons  decompofe  96  parts  of  nitre ;  and  Dr  Kirvjj 

charcoal  is  not  iarkon$  as  they  fuppofed,  but  the  found,  that  nearly  the  fiime  quantity  of  chared 

0Msde  of  carboa.**  was  fuffident  for  produdng  the  fame  efieA. 

^  We  fee  here"  (adds  Dr  Thomson  ia  a  note)  **  Macqubx  long  ago  obfcrved,  that  no  toIi 

^  the  danger  of  introducing  new  terms,  before  we  tile  oily  matter  will  detonate  with  nitre,  unWfi  i 

are  acquainted  with  the  fubftances  which  they  are  be  previoufly  reduced  to  a  charcoal ;  and  tba 

intended  to  reprefent.    Carbon  is  now  merely  a  then  iu  eilie^  upon  charcoal  is  predfely  propd 

iifelefe  fynonyme  for  diamwd,  I  fiiall  ufe  it,  how-  tional  to  the  charcoal  which  it  contains,   ut  Kif 

ever,  in  preference,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  necef-  wan,  upon  trying  the  experiment  with  vegeubl 

fity  of  altering  the  numerous  terms  derived  from  pttth  and  mahbeh  found  that  thefe  fubftances  di 

carbon,  fuch  as  carbcmcf  carbnntt  carbonate  ear*  not  detonate  with  nitre,  but  merely  bora  upon  tt^ 

botutied.**  furface  with  a  white  or  yellow  fiamei  and  tha 

Though  we  agree  with  the  learned  Dodor  in  after  they  were  coofumed,  neariy  the  feme  quau 

bia  general  propofition  and  conclufion,  we  cannot  tity  of  charcoal  was  neceflary  to  decompofe  tb 

approve  of  bis  critidfm  00  the  word  imrbon*    It  nitre,  which  would  have  been  required  if  no  bitu 

is  by  no  means  **  a  uftUft  junwtfmt!*  Without  it,  men  had  been  ufed  at  all.    Kow  coals  are  cbiefl] 

or  fome  equally  expreiuve  fynonyme,  the  language  con^pofed  of  charcoal  and  bitumen     It  occwrcsf 

of  chemiftry  muft  have  been  debafed  by  fuch  btf-  therefore  to  Dr  Rirwan,  that  the  quantity  c 

bartfms  as  iiamwdU^  diamondet  or  diamondureU  charcoal  which  any  coal  contains  may  be  afcer 

dUmtondaUdiamondatidtVoAVtitV^*    New  difi  Uioed  by  detonating  it  with  attrex  For,  finer  tbi 

bituces 
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\ff:vKn  of  the  coal  has  no  effeA  in  decoropoling  to  the  bottom  in  the  ftate  of  muriat,  and  may  be 

BOr,  it  n  evident,  that  the  detonation  and  de-  feparated  by  filtration  and  weighed.    Pour  All- 

rnpofitiofl  muft  be  owing  to  the  charcoal  of  pbat  of  iron  into  the  folutlpny  and  the  gold  is  pre- 

t^  cod;  and  that,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  cipitated  in  the  metallic  ftate.    The  copper*  if 

okI,  eceffiuy  to  decompofe  a  given  portion  of  any  be  prefent,  may  be  precipitated  by  a  plate  of 

Gtft,  viU jpdicate  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  iron.    The  preftnce  of  iron  may  be  afcertained, 

itcafiini:  and  the  proportion  of  charcoal  and  by  dropping  tindureof  nut-galls  into  a  portion 

es£,rhich  any  coal  contains,  being  afcertained,  of  the  folution. 

i&teimaiis  part  may  be  eafily  had  from  cal*  **  The  jirtrifirour Pyrites  may  be  treated  with 

Btim,  diluted  nitrous  acid,  which  diflblves  the  iron,  and 

*Tbe  crucible  which  be  nfed  in  his  experi-  feparates  the  fulphur.    The  gold  remains  info- 

SBSi  vas  large;  it  was  placed^  in  a  wind  fur-  luble  in  the  ftate  of  fmall  grains. 

aot,  atadiftaoce  from  the  flue,  and  the  heat  in  *'  II.  Ores  of  Platinum.    The  moft  com^ 

njTf  experiment  was  as  equal  as  poflible.    The  plete  treatil'e  on  the  analyfis  of  this  metal  is  that 

edoent  tbenitrewasred  hot,  the  coal,  prevtoufly  of  Proust.    But  even  his  experinienta  are  not 

rd!£ri  to  Imall  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  pin  head,  fufficient  to  make  us  thoroughly  ;icquainted  with 

«v  prqjeded  in  portions  of  one  or  two  grains  at  this  complicated  ore.    Prouft  firft  feparates  the 

ssse,  till  the  nitre  would  no  longer  detonate ;  fand  with  which  the  grains  of  platina  are  mixed, 

£i  fTcry  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times,  by  expoling  them  to  the  blaft  of  air.    By  heat  he 

tsesnue accuracy.    He  found  that  480  grains  of  evaporates  the   mercury  which  ftill  adheres  to 

r^rrqiiired  50  grains  of  Kilkenny  coal  to  de«  them,  and  then  picks  out  the  grains  of  gold, 

csspofe  it  by  this  method.    Therefore  10  grains  thus  rendered  vifible.    The  ope  is  then  diffolvcd 

Vvild  bare  decompofed  96  of  nitre ;  precifely  in  an  acid  compofed  of  one  part  nitre  and  three 

C£  qsutity  of  charcoal  which  would  have  pro*  parts  muriatic  acid.    A  black  powder  remains 

<tsad  the  lame  effed.    Therefore  Kilkenny  coal  This  powder,    when  roafted,    gives   out  phof- 

iianpoiedalmoft  entirely  of  charcoal.  phorus  and  fulphur.     After  this  it  is  dilToIved 

"CivMEL  COAL,  when  incinerated,  left  a  re-  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  except  a  fmall  refiduum, 

itei  of  3*i»  in  the  zoo  parts  of  earthy  afhes :  which  is  plumbago.     The    folutions   are  then 

<^i;rdT05  of  it  were  required  to  decompofe  480  mixed.    They  confift.  of  muriats  of  platinum  and 

pKiofQitre;  but  50  parts  of  charcoal  would  oxy-muriats  of  copper  and  iron.    By  evaporating 

^  been  fufficient:  therefore  66*5  grains  of  can-  till  the  liquid,  when  cold,  aflumes*  a  conGftency 

K!  coil  contained  50  grains  of  charcoal  and  a*c8  greater  than  honey,  and  inclining  the  retort,  the 

dearth;  the  remaining  14*41  grains  muft  be  bi-  oxy-muriats  run  oft*,  and  leave  •he  muriat  of  pla« 

2<&4.  In  this  manner  may  the  compofition  of  ,  tinum,  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  repeated 

^  other  coal  be  afcertaioed.  folutions  and  cry  ft  allizations*.    The  folution  con - 

"  Ai  for  Sulphur,  to  afcertain  any  accidental  taining  the  muriats,  and  perhaps  alfo  a  littld  pla- 

iBpsrities  with  which  it  hiay  be  contaminated,  it  tinum,  is  to  be  diluted  with  a  great  proportion 

«^  to  be  boiled  in  30  times  its  weight  of  wa-  of  water  and  pure  ammonia  dropt  in.    The  red 

tar,  ifterwards  to  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  laftly  oxide  of  iron  precipitates,  and  may  be  eftimated 

lilted  with  oitro- muriatic  acid.  Thefe  fubftances  by  weighing  it.    When  the  folution  is  fomewhat 

"^deprive  it  of  all  its  impurities,  without  a^ing  concentrated,  ammonia  precipitates  the  platinum 

*the  fulphur  itfelf,  if  the  proper  cautions  be  in  the  ftate  of  a  triple  fait ;  and  the  copper,  which 

'Med  to.    The  fulphur  may  then  be  dried  and  now  only  remains,  may  be  precipitated  by  a  plate 

I*HW.    The  deficiency  in  weigh  will  mark  the  of  iron. 

JBstityof  the  fubftances  which  contaminate  the  /*  III.  Ores  o/'Silver.  The  analyfis  of  the  ores 

^?^pr.    The  folutions  may  be  evaporated  and  of  filver  has  been  always  confidered  as  very  im- 

r^tmioed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  portant,  on  account  of  the  great  Value  of  the  metal. 

>^ ^  4th  chapters.  '<  x.  Native  Stiver  is  to  be  diffoWed  in  nitric 

m  the  ftate  ot  a  black  powder,  and  may  be  dried 

*  The  diverfity  of  metallic  ores  is  fo  gneat,  that  and  weighed.    The  filver  may  be  precipitated  by 

to  general  method  of  analyfis  can  be  given.    Let  common  fait ;  100  parts  of  the  precipitate,  dried, 

^therefore"  (lays  DrThomfon)  ••  follow  the  dif-  denote  about  75  parts  of  filver.    1  he  prelence  of 

fet  orders  one  by  one,  and  point  out  the  pro-  copper  may  be  ai'certain.ed  by  the  green  colour  of 

i^oethod  of  analyfing  each.    In  this  I  fhal:  fol-  the  folution,  and  by  the  blue  colour  it  aOumes  on 

<iv  Bercm AM,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  adding  ammonia.     The  copper  m.iy  be  preci- 

^  precife  treatife  on  the  analyfis  of  ores,  ex-  pitated  by  a  plate  of  iron,  or  by  the  rules  laid 

l^t  when  his  methods  have  been  fuperfeded  by  down  heieafrer.    Wheji  i he  ore  coniains  affenic, 

•^  isiprovements  of  fucceeding  chemifts.  its  proportion  may  be  eftimated  by  weighing  be- 

"1.  Gold  Ores.    The  prefence  of  gold  may  fore  and  aftt- r  fufion  ;  for  the  arfenic  is  ilifiipaled 

^•'Tbe  deteded,  by  treating  the  mineral  lup-  by  heat;  or  the  ore  may  be  diiiolved  in  nitric 

P^«t2  to  contain  it  with  nitro- muriatic  acid,  and  acid,  which  acidifies  the  arfenic.    Aiter  the  fcpa- 

^'^^?ing  muriat  of  tin  into  the  folution.     If  the  ration  of  the  filver,  the  arfenic  acivi  may  be  pre- 

''•«itK)Q  contains  any  gold,  a  purple  precipitate  cipitated  by  nitrat  of  lead  ;  xoc  pnits  of  the  dry 

•^tdiately  appears.  precipitate  iiulicating  about  32  of  the  arfenic. 

**  Niiiw  GolJ  ought  to  be  difiblved  in  niiro-  "  1,  Alloy  of  Silver  and  Ant'mior.if  i:;  to  be  treated 

caniiicacid;  the  filver,  if ,  any  be  prefent.  falls  with  nitric  acid,  which  dilToive;.  tUe  iilvcr,  anii 

Vol.  X\%  Part  I.  L                     oxid^Lti 
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oxidates  the  antimony.    The  fiber  is  eftimated  mony.    The  nitric  acid  (olutioa  remained  to 

ail  above.    The  oxide  of  antimony  may  be  re«  examined.  Muriatic  acid  oceafioned  a  heavy  pi 

duced  by  fufion  with  4  times  its  weight  of  black  cipitate»  which  weighed  73*66  parts,  and  whi 

flux  and  a  little  foap.  was  muriat  of  fiiver.    Re-agents  ihewed,  that  ^ 

**  3.  Sulfhuret  o/SUver  is  to  be  treated  with  di*  acid  retained  no  other  fubftance  in  folutton. 

luted  nitric  acid,  which  diflfolves  the  fiiver,  leaving  <*  8.  Muriat  ofSri^tttr  was  analyfed  ^  KJaprq 

the  greater  part  of  the  fulpbur  untouched.    The  as  follows:    100  parts  were  mixed  *  with  tbri 

refiduum  is  to  be  dried,  and  then  the  fulphur  thei p  weight  of  pure  carbonat  of  potafs,  and  mdj 

burnt  off.    The  lofs  of  weight  gives  the  fulphur.  together  in  a  glafs  retort.     The  mafa  was  d 

The  refiduum  is  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  which  folved  in  water,  and  the  folution  filtered.    A  | 

may  be  analyfed  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the''  fiduum  remained,  which  was  diflblved  in  nitj 

laft  >*  chapter.    The  fiiver  is  to  be  precipitated  acid,  with  the  exception  of  a  red  powder;  wbi^ 

by  common  fait ;  and  the  other  metab,  if  any  be  treated  with  nttro- muriatic  acid,  was  dilTolM 

prefentt  may  be  afcertained  as  above.    Part  of  except  a  little  muriat  of  fiiver,  which,  when  \ 

the  fulphur  is  always  acidified.    The  acid  thus  duced,  yielded  0*5  of  pure  fiiver.    Ammonia  pj 

formed  may  be -precipitated  by  nitrat  of  barytes  I  cipitated  from   the  nitro-muriatic   folution  i 

roo  parts  of  the  dried  precipitate  indicating  about  parts  oxide  of  iron.    The  nitric  folution  was  pj 

14^5  of  fulphur.  cipitated  by  common  fait ;  the  muriat  of  filvj 

^  4.  Antimoniaied  Stiver  Ore  was  analyied  by  thus  obtained,  yielded,  when  reduced,  67*25  | 

Klaproth  thus:  100  parts  were  boiled  in  diluted  pure  filvert    The  original  aqueous  folution  o(t 

nitric  acid.    The  refiduum  waflied  and  dried  was  alkaline  mafs  was  faturated  with  acetous  acid,  I 

26.     Thefe  s6  were  digefted  in  nitro^muriatid  which  it  depofited  x'75  parts  of  alumina.    T| 

acid.    The  refiduum  now  wdghed  13  (fo  that  13  folution  was  evaporated  to  dryneis,  and  the  d 

bad  been  diffolved)^  is  6f  which  were  fulphur,  mafs  treated  with  alcohol,  which  difiblved  t 

and  burnt  away,  leaving  one  part  of  filica.    The  acetite  of  potafs.    The  refiduum,  amounting 

nitro-muriatic  folution,  when  diluted  largely  with  58*75  parti,  was  diflblwd  in  water ;  and  bei 

water,  let  fall  a  precipitate,  which  weighed  13  treated  with  muriat  of  barytes,  15  parts  of  f 

(or  10  of  pure  antimony),  and  had  the  properties  phat  of  barytes  precipitated,  indicating  the  pi 

of  oxide  of  antimony ;  for  they  did  not  evaporate  fence  of  about  o'<  of  fulphuric  acid,  0*75  fulpn 

till  heated  torednefs;  but,  at  that  temperature,  of  potafs.    The  remaining  58  parts  were  muri 

were  diffipated  in  a  grey  lmoke.v  The  nitric  folu-  of  potafs,  indicating  about  ax  parts  of  muriai 

tion  was  green.    Common  fait  oceafioned  a  pre*  acid. 

cipitate,  which  weighed  87*75,  equivalent  to  65*81  *'  IV.  Orbs  q^MiacuRV.    We  have  very  h 

of  pfire  fiiver.  After  the  feparation  o^  this  muriat  exa&  analyies  of  the  ores  of  mercury*  owing,  p< 

of  fiiver,  fulphat  of  foda  oceafioned  no  precipi*  haps,  to  the  fadility  with  which  the  mercmy 

tate.    Therefore  the  folution  contained  no  lead,  cxtraded  firom  them  by  diftsUation. 

When  fuperfaturated  with  foda,  a  grey  precipi-  *'  x.  Native  Hertvary  apd  Amatgrnm  nay  be  d 

tate  fell,  weighing  5  parts.     On  burning  coals  folved  in  nitric  acid.  Tlie  gold,  if  any  be  prefd 

this  prectpKate  gave  out  an  arfenical  fmell.    It  remains  in  the  fiate  of  powder,  and  may  be  ef 

was  rediflblved  in  nitric  acid  |  fulphurated  alkali  mated  by  its  weight.    The  affufion  df  water  p 

oceafioned  a  fmutty  brown  precipitate:  and  the  cipitates  bifmuth.    Common  fait  precipitates 

pmflic  alkali  a  pruflian  blue,  which,  aner  torre^  fiiver  and  part  of  the  mercury;  but  the  latter  1 

M^ion,  was  magnetic.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  be  redilTolved  by  a  fuificient  quantity  of  wst 

thefe  5  parts  were  a  combination  of  iron  and  o^  which  ia  far  better,  of  oxy-murtatic  acid, ivh 

arfenic  acid.— The  nitric  folution  which  had  been  the  muriat  of  fiiver  remains  infoloble.  Laftly, 

fuperfaturated  with  ammonia  waa  blue ;  he  there-  mercury  may  be  precipitated  by  fulphat  of 

fore  fufpefted  that  it  contained  copper.    To  di(-  and  eftimated. 

cover  this,  he  fiiturated  it  with  fulp4iuric  acid,  and  ^\  a.  Native  Cinnabar  may  be  treated  with 

put  into  it  a  polilhed  plate  of  iron.  The  quantity  mixture  of  3  parts  muriatic  and  i  nitric  adj 

of  copper  was  fo  (mall,  that  none  could  be  col-  which  dlflbWes  the  mercury,  and  leaves  the  fo 

ledted  on  the  iron.  phur.    The  mercury  may  then  be  eftimated, 

«*  5.  Stdphuret  of&lver  and  Cop^  may  be  ana-  the  laft. 

lyfed  as  tr*  3,  feparating  the  copper  by  a  plate  of  *'  3.  Hepatic  Merettrial  Ore  has  not  been  an 

iron.                                                                  •  lyfed.    It  may  be  atteippted  as  in  N^  a;  or  I 

'*  6.  Galdfirm  Silver  Ore  may  be  analyfed  as  diflblving  it  in  nitric  acid. 

^?  1,  feparating  the  copper  by  an  iron  plate,  and  **  4.  Muriat  of  Mercury  may  be  digefted  in  w 

eftimating  the  carbonio  acid  that  efcapc«  when  rtatic  acid  till  the  whole  is  diflblved.    Muriat 

the  ore  is  heated  or  diflblved  in  nitric  acid.  barytes  precipitates  the  fulphuric  acid,  100  p>r 

**  7.  iIa^  •S/Zt^r  Orr  was  analyfed  by  Vauquelin  of  which  are  equivalent  to  x86  of  fulpbit  < 

thus:  ICO  parts  were  digefted  in  500  parts  of  nitric  mercury;  and  the  proportion  of  this  (alt  bcir 

acid  pfevFoufly  diluted  with  water.    The  undif-'  known,  we  have  that  of  muriat. 

folved  refiduum,  being  waflied  and  dried,  weighed  *«  V.    Or  i  s  c/'Copp  ex. 

4t'o6.    Being,  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  waa  ''  x.  Native  Copper  fometimes  contains  gold,  n 

all  diflolved  except  14^66  parts,  which  were  ful-  ver,  or  iron.    It  nuiy  be  diflblved  in  nitric  acid 

phur«  The  muriatic  folution,  when  diluted  with  a  the  gold  remains  in  the  ftate  of  a  blickifli,  or  li 

great  ouantity  of  water,  depofited  a  white  pow-  ther  violet-coloured  powder ;  the  fiiver  may  \ 

der»  which  weighed  11*25,  and  was  oxide  of  aoti*  fepanited  by  a  poliihed  plate  of  ^copper ;  (or  pr^ 

cipita!< 
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e^^oated  from  a  portion  «f  the  folution  by  com.    repeatedly  with  boiling  pitric  acid»  till  the  fiil* 
SOD  ^t ;)  the  iron  roty  be  feparated  by  boiliag    phur  is  acidified.    Momtic  acid  is  then  to  be  ad- 


a&:tK  pitcipiute  dried  io  a  red  heat,  18  black  pitated  by  carbonat  of  fodat  calcined  to  rcdnefd, 

flcdrtf  copper:  roo  puts  of  it  denote  80  of  and  weighed.    But  if  earths  or  manganci'e  be 

«ac  copper.  prefent,  we  muft  proceed  by  the  rules  laid  down 

'uSa^imret  of  Copper  may  be  di/Tolved  in  di-  m  the  id  chapter. 

ted  aitric  acid.    Part  of  the  fulphur  renHuns  "  a.  If  the  OxkUj  qf  Jrom  be  pure»  i.  c.  contain 

altered,  and  may  be  eftimated  by  weighing  it,  nothing  but  iron,  we  have  only  to  diflblve  them 

niWnuDg  it  offl    Part  is  acidified,  and  may  be  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitate  them  as  above. 

F«»j»tited  by  nitnl  of  barytes ;  100  parts  of  But  it  is  very  feldom  that  ores  poflcfi  this  degree 

t^<ined  piecipitate  indicating  14-5  of  Sulphur,  of  purity.    The  iron  is  ufually  combined  with 

Brevapoiadon  to  drynefs,  and  folution  of  water,  mangande,  alumina,  filica,  or  all  thefe  together. 

*>  iron  if  ieparated ;  and  the  copper  may  be  ef-  The  analyfes  are  to  be  conduced  exadly  by  the 

tmated  JsiB  N°  i  ;  or  muriatic  acid  may  be  ufed  rul^  in  the  id  chapter.                       ,  -.  j  • 

iriad  of  niiric :  but  w  that  cafe  it  is  more  diffi-  •  "  s-  Tife  Sparfy  Iron  Qrt  may  be  analyfed  m  the 

csit  to  obtain  a  complete  folution.  fame  manner,  excepting  only  that  the  carbonic 

*"  3-  Orey  Copper  Ore  was  analyfed  by  Klap-  acid  rouft  be  feparated  by  diftillatioQ  or  folution 
n)diO«is:  300  parta  of  it  were  digefted  with  4  io  clofe  velTels,  and  eftimated.  .  ».  ^. 
Mw  tWr  weight  of  nitric  acid.  This  operation  "  4-  Jir/auat  <if  Iron  was  analyfed  by  Mr  Che- 
vy repeated,  and  the  1  acid  liquids  mixed.  The  nevix  thus:  100  parts  of  it  were  boiled  with  pot- 
BsSSbl^ttl  refiduum  was  188  parts.  The  nitric  afs  till  the  arfcnic  acid  was  feparated.  Nitrat  of 
tt«aiM  was  green,  and  when  common  fait  was  lead  was  mixed  with  the  folution  ;  100  parts  of 
tkA,  mwiat  of  filver  precipitated.  The  folo-  the  fijlution  indicated  43  of  arfenic  acid.  That 
to  bring  now  fuperiaturated  with  ammonia,  9*5  portion  of  the  ore  which  eluded  the  adion  of  the 
|«sofa  flaky  red  precipitate  were  obtained;  potafs,  was  treated  with  muriatic  acid;  the  on- 
HiA  wu  fouod  to  be  compofed  of  filka,  alu-  diOblved  refiduum  was  filica.  The  muriatic  acid 
■13,  «od  iron,  by  diflblving  it  in  muriatic  acid,  was  foperfaturated  with  ammonia.  TJe  iron 
tti  proceeding  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  precipiuted,  but  the  copper  was  dlifolved  by  the 
■  the  3d  chapter.  A  polifted  iron  plate  preci->  ammonia.  ^  .  .  c 
fttai  from  the  nitric  Ibhition  69  parts  of  cop-  "  VII.  Orbs  of  Tin.  For  the  method  of 
?sr.  The  jgg  pmrU  refiduum  were  boiled  with  analyfing  the  ores  of  tin  we  arc  folely  indebted  to 
fitiacf  their  weight  of  muriatic  acid;  105-5  Klaproth.  Bergman's  mode  does  not  fucceed. 
m  Roaiaed,  which  were  fulphur  and  filica.  *'  i.Thi  Suipbuiret  rf  Tin  was  thus  analyfed  by 
TV  wriatic  acid  folution,  being  concentrated,  K;iaproth :  lao  parts  of  the  ore  were  digetted  with 
PfW  a  little  muri^t  of  filver.  Being  diluted  nitromuriatic .acid :  43  parts  remained  undif- 
»5h  a  laige  portioD  of  water,  a  white  powder  folved.  Of  thefe,  30  burnt  away  with  a  blue 
?ftapitated,  which  weighed  07-5  parts,  and  was  flame,  and  were  fulphur ;  of  the  remaining  13, 
adeofantinoay.  8  diflblved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.    The  undif- 

*"  4.  JUd  Copper  Ore  has  only  to  be  diflblved  in  foWed  5  were  heated  with  wax,  and  yj^ed  a 

»aratic  acicf  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  grain  of  iron  attraded  by  the  magnet.    T»  rett 

» plate  of  iron :  88  parta  of  the  preciptUted  cop*  was  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  filica.    The  nitro- 

F«5  being  equivalent  to  100  of  the  orange  oxide,  muriatic  folution  was  completely  precipitated  by 

e  which  the  oi«  is  compo&d.  potafs,  and  the  precipiute  rediflblved  m  muna- 

•5.  The  analyfis  of  the  Oxides  and  CarhotuiU  tic  acid.    A  cylinder  of  tin  precipitated  44  parts 

<Cd^  fcarcely  ttquhes  any  remarks.   The  wa-  of  copper  from  this  folution,  and  loft  itfelt  89 

te  aad  cariKMic  add  dinft  be  eftimated  by  dif-  parts  of  its  weight.    A  cylinder  of  zmc  precipi- 

^iaioo  in  dofe  veflcls,  and  colleftiog  the  pro-  tated  130  parts  of  tin;  fo  that  dedufting  the  89 

^^  The  on?  may  then  be  diifoJved  in  nitric  parts  of  tin  diflblved  during  the  precipiUtion  ot 

"^wd  its  copper  afcertaincd  as  above.  the  copper,  41  remained  for  the  tm  contained  in 

**  6.  Arfemut  of  Copper  was  thus  analyfed  by  Mr  the  ore.                                   ,  r  .  i.    m       .u 

C*«wix :  The  ore  was  diflblved  in  diluted  ni.  "  a.  Tmfiom  was  thus  analyfed  by  Klaproth  : 

f*  acid,  and  utrat  of  lead  powed  in.    The  fo-  xoo  parts  of  the  ore  were  heated  to  red nefs,  with 

«««  wa  etaporated  till  a  precipiute  began  to  600  parts  of  potafs,  in  a  filver  crucible ;  and  the 

ywr,  and  then  mixed  with  alcohol.    Arfeniat  mixture  being  treated  with  warm  water,  11  parts 

«  lead  predpiuted :  100  parts  of  this  (alt  in-  remained  undiflblved.    Thefe  11,  by  a  ref)etition 

^tttt  33  of  arienic  acid.    The  copper  was  fepa-  of  the  treatment  with  potafs,  were  reduced  to 

««4  from  the  nitric  add  by  Ixriling  it  with  pot-  at-    This  fmall  refiduum  diflblved  m  muriatic 

ak                    .  acid.    Zinc  precipiuted  from  the  folution  i)ne 

"  VI.  Otss  OP  UoM.    NotwHhftanding  the  half  part  of  tin,  and  the  pmflian  alkali  gave  a  blue 

rwifiriety  of  iron  ores,  they  may  be  all,  Ah  far  precipitate,  which  indicated  one  4th  part  of  iroii. 

ttitalyfii  is  concerned,  arranged  under  3  heads ;  The  alkaline  folution  was  faturated  with  muriatic 

»«.  I.  Soiphmtis  a.  OxiJei  ;  and-3.  SaltM.  acid :  a  white  jJrecipiUte  appeared,  but  was  re. 

"  ^  Pyiiet,  or  Sulpimrated  Iron,  may  be  treated  diflblved  by  adding  more  acid.    The  whole,  wag 

L  a  ^   P*^e« 
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precipitated  by  carbonat  of  Soda.    The  folution,  niacal  folution^  as  long  as  any  precipitate  appea 

which  had  a  yellowifh  cokotr,  was  rediffolved  in  That  precipitate  indicates  the  proportion  of  ph< 

muriatic  acid :  and  a  cylinder  of  2inc  being  in-  phoric  acid. 

ferted  into  the  folntion,  77  of  tin  were  obtained,  "  6.  Arfemat  of  Lead  has  not  been  analyfed. 

indicating  nearly  98  parts  oxide  of  tin.  might  be  treated  with  an  alkali  which  would 

'*  VIII.  Ores  ^Lead.  parate  the  lead.    This  metallic  precipitate  is  th 

"  z.  Sulphurgt  of  Lead  ufually  contains  a  little  to  be  rediffolved  in  nitric  acidf  and  analyfed 

filver,  and  fometimes  alfo  antimony  and  zinc.    It  the  methods  above  defcribed.    The  alkaline  ar 

may  be  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  which  niat  may  be  diflblved  in  water,  and  treated  w! 

leaves  only  the  fulphur  undiffolved,  the  weight  nitrat  of  lead  ;  100  parts  of  the  dry  precipitate! 

of  which  is  to  be  taken,  and  its  purity  determined  dicate  33  of  lead. 

by  combuftioo.    If  antimony  be  prefent,  it  will  **  7.  Molybdat  of  Lead  wm  thus  analyfed  by  J 

either  remain  in  the  ftate  or  a  white  oxide,  or,  if  Hatchet.    The  ore  was  boiled  repeatedly  wi 

diflTolved,  will  be  precipitated  by  diluting  the  fo-  fulphunc  acid,  till  the  acid  refufed  to  dilTolfe  a 

lution  with  water.  '  Muriatic  acid  is  to  be  added,  more.   The  folution  contained  the  molybdic  ac 

and  the  folution  evaporated  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  The  undiffolved  powder  (fulphat  of  lead)  w 

fmall  portion.    Muriat  of  lead  and  of  fiWer  pre-  boiled  for  an  hour  with  carbonat  of  foda,  a 

cipitate.    The  firft  of  thefe  may  be  dlffblved  in  then  wafhed.    Nitric  acid  now  diflblved  it,  c 

boiling  water;  the  id  remains  infoluble.    Wef-  cept  a  little  filica.    The  lead  was  precipitat 

friim  ftrparated  the  muriat  of  filver,  by  digefting  from  this  folution  by  fulphuric  acid  ;  after  whr 

the  precipitate  with  ammonia.    The  liquid  ^om  ammonia  leparated  a  little  oxide  of  iron.    T 

which  the  mariats  arefeparated  may  contain  iron,  fulphuric  acid  folution  was  diluted  with  16  pai 

zinc,  copper.    The  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  of  water,  and  faturated  with  ammonia ;  a  liti 

ammonia  added  in  excefs:  the  copper  by  a  plate  oxide  of  iron  gradually  precipitated.     The  fol 

of  zinc :  the  2inc  by  carbonat  of  foda,  reduced  tion  was  now  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  the  irn 

'to  the  metallic  ftate  and  w(;ighed,   fubtradting  ftrongly  heated,  to  feparate  the  fulphat  of  amni 

what  had  been  feparated  from  the  plate /}f  zinc.  nia.   The  refiduum,  repeatedly  treated  with  niti 

"  2.  Plumbiferous  Antimoniated  Silver  Ore  was  acid,  was  converted  into  yellow  molybdic  acid, 

■thus  analyfed  by  Klaproth :  It  was  digefted  with  7  "  IX.  Ores  of  Nickel.    No  exadl  method 

times  it  s  weight  of  nitric  acid,  by  which  part  was  analyfing  the  01  es  of  nickel  has  yet  been  publifbe 

diiTulvi  J.    The  rcGduum  was  treated  repeatedly  **  i.  Kupfer  Niekel  may  be  diflblved  in  nitr 

with  c.iiriatic  acid,  which  was  poured  off*  while  acid,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fulphur  wi 

boiling  hot.    What  remained    undiffolved  was  be  feparated.    The  arfenic  may  be  afterwan 

fulphur  n^ixcd  with  a  little  (ilica.    Common  fait  precipitated  by  the  affulion  of  water.    A  plate  { 

was  adctcd  to  the  nitric  folution  :  a  precipitates  iron  will  expel  the  copper.    Precipitate  by  pota 

appeared  ;  i.  A  heavy  fleaky  one,  which  was  mu-  added  in  excefs,  and  boil  the  precipitate,  whi< 

riat  of  lilver:  2.  Acicular  ^ryftals  of  muriat  of  will  feparate  the  arfenic  and  fulphur  complete! 

Irad.    Thefe  cryflals  were  diflblved  in  water,  and  DiflTolve  the  precipitate  (previoufly  expofed  mo\ 

tie  locution  added  to  the  nitric  folution.    From  for  fome  time  to  the  air)  in  acetous  acid,  and  a<| 

this  folution,  fulphat  of  fpda  precipitated  a  heavy  an  excefs  of  ammonia.    The  iron  is  precipitatec 

w'hitepowder,  which  was  fulphat  of  lead.    Laftly,  but  the  cobalt  and  nickel  remain   in  folutia 

ainmonia  afforded  a  precipitate,  which  was  a  mix-  Evaporate,  and  the  cobalt  is  depofited ;  then,  I 

ture  of  iron  and  aluminH.    The  muriatic  folution  continuing  the  evaporation  to  drynefs,  the  nick 

being^uncpntrated,  cryOals  of  muriat  of  lead  ap-  is  obtained.                                                        , 

pcai  ed  ;  the  concentration  was  continued  as  long  **  1.  The  Arfeniai  of  Nickel  may  be  boiled  wil 

as  any  cryffals  formed.    The  refiduum,  being  di-  potafs,  which  (eparates  the  acid;  the  refiduQl 

luted  with  water,  gave  a  white  precipitate,  which  may  be  analyfed  as  N^  i. 

.was  oxide  of  antimony.  «*  X.  Ores  o^Zinc. 

••  3.  The  Bi/muthie  filvcr  ore  was  analyfed  by  .      **  x.  Blende  may  be  treated  with  diluted  nitij 

Klaproth  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  acid,  which  will  feparate  the  fulphur,  the  filiccd 

"  4*  Cnrbonat  of  Lend  may  be  diflblved  in  nitric  gangue,  &c.    The  purity  of  the  fulphur  is  to! 

<icid,  colle^ing  and  cfiimaiing  the  carbonic  acid,  afcertained   by  combuflion,  and    the  refiduoj 
By  boili 
Xif  prel 
mtcd 

tJjc  antimony  by  water,  and  the  irort  by  ammonia,  of  iron ;  feparate  the  iron  by  an  excefs  of  amo 

From  the  nitric  folution  the  lead  may  be  precipi-  nia.    The  vine  now  only  remains  in  the  foluti< 

t,i(ed  by  fulphuric  at;id,  ard  the  earth  may  be  ex-  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dx\ 

amincd  by  ths  rules  laid  down  in  the  ^d  chapter,  rediflblving  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating^ 

'*  5.  Pho/pLit  of  Lead  may  be  djflblved  in  boil-  foda. 

ing  muriatic  acid.    The  ibiution  is  to  be  diluted  "  s.  Calamine  may  be  digefted  in  nitric  a< 

with  water,  till  the  cxyddK  of  muriat  of  lead  are  and  the  infoluble  refiduum  boiled  with  mun^ 

diflblved  ;  being  then  fatnrated  with  ammonia,  acid  repeatedly ;    what   remains,  after  dilut*^ 

the  lead  and  iron  are  precipitated.    Diflblve  the  with  boiling  water,  is  filica.    The  nitric  folut 

prccipitntt*  in  muriatic  acid,  cvspurate  to  drynefs,  contains  zinc,  and  probably  alfo  iron  and  alumil 

and  treat  the  dry  mafs  with  nlcohol.    The  muriat  evaporate  to  drynefs,  rediflblve,  and  add  an  cxC 

of  iron  is  difl-lved;  bnt  ri.e  muriat  of  lead  re-  of  ammonia.    The  iron  and  alumina  either  rrm 

ritiains.    Finahy,  drop  lime  water  into  Ibc'amiho-  undiflulvcd,  or  arc  precipitated,  and  may  be  it\ 
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niedbfpocaft.    The  zioc  may  be  precipitated  timet  it»  weight  of  nitric  acid,  and  thus  aeidified 

bf  jsacKty  or  by  eraporation  to  drynefs.    The  the  arfentc,  and  obtained  a  folution.    This  folu- 

zcusx  filiation  probably  contains  iron  and  alu-  tion  was  treated  with  potafs,  which  retained  the 

mau,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  the  rules  al-  arfenlc  acid,  and  feparated  the  other  bodies.    A 

:t3if  laid  down.  pecipitate  of  arfenic  of  cobalt,  which  had  fallen 

**  XI.  Ores  ^Antimony.  when  the  nitric  folution  was  diluted  with  water* 

*  I.  Salivt  Antimtmy  may  be  treated  with  ni-  was  treated  with  potafs. — The  refiduum,  with  the 
MciodfVhich  will  oxidate  the  antimony,  and  precipitate  occafioned  by  the  potafs,  was  diflblved 
fsL^  dilTohpe  the  arfenic.  This  laft  metal  may  in  nitric  acid,-  and  ammonia  added  in  excefs. 
^;ssdpitated  by  concentration  and  the  affuiion  Part  was  retained  in  folution  by  the  ammonia,  but 
./fstcr.  What  remains  with  the  antimony  may  part  was  precipitated.  The  precipitate  was  dif- 
^diffiilfed  by  digeftion  in  boiling  water.  folved  in  acetous  acid,  and  the  folution  repeatedly 

*  ^  Su^bmrt  tf  Ataimonp  is  to  be  treated  with  evaporated  to  drynefs.  By  this  procefs  the  oxide 
i^muriatic  acid.  The  (ulphur  and  the  muriat  of  iron  gradually  feparated  in  the  form  of  a  red 
d  d{f9  (if  any  be  prefent)  will  remain.  Water  powder.  The  diffolved  part  was  acetite  of  cobalt. 
piK^itates  the  antimony;  fulphuric  acid*  the  It  was  decompofed  by  the  addition  of  ammonia 
kid;  aad  ammonia  the  iron.  in  excefs,  which  rediflblved  the  cobalt.    By  thefe 

^  XIL     Ores  ^Bismuth.  procefles  the  arfenic  and  iron  were  feparated; 

"  Aiirnr  Bifmutb  may  be  treated  with  nitric  the  cobalt  was  retained  by  the  ammonia,  and  was 

xkL  Repeated  concentrations  and  afftifions  of  obtained  by  evaporation.    To  afcertain  the  pro- 

vater  precipitate  the  bifmuth,  and  perhaps  the  portion  of  fulphur  in  the  ore,  a  new  portion  was 

afak;  hot  this  laft  may  be  rediflblved  in  boiling  boiled  wifh  nitric  acid.    On  cooling,  cryflals  of 

ntff.    The  cobalt  remains*  and  may  be  exa-  white  oxide  df  arfenic  were  depofited.    Thefe  be- 

siaed  by  the  rules  laid  down"  in  $  XV.    '*  The  ing  feparated,  nitrat  of  barytes  was  added  to  the 

£i£i£aQalyfia  fucceeds  with  the  other  ores  of  co^  folution ;  loo  parts  of  the  dried  precipitate  indi- 

M.  The  folphur*  when  prefent,  remains  uodif-  cated  14*5  of  fulphur.    The  other  ores  of  cobalt 

£^Hed.  may  be  analyfed  nearly  in  the  fame  way.''    See  ^ 

^XUI  Ores  o/Tellurium.  XII. 

"  Kkproth  diflblved  the  Whlu  Gold  Ore  of  «<  XVI.   Ores  0/ Manganese. 

/^s&dfy  ia  nitro-muriatic  acid*  and  added  potafs  in  «  i .  Barytated  Manganefe  was  treated  by  Vau- 

csdk  to  the  folution*    A  brown  precipitate  re*  ouelin  with  muriatic  acid ;  oxy-muriatic  gas  paf- 

naed  uadiiTcdved,  which  was  a  mixture  of  gold  led  over,  and  the  whole  was  diflblved  except  a 

^  iron.     It  was  rediflblved  in  nitro-muriatic  little  charcoal  and  Glica.    The  folution  when  eva- 

cad;  the  gold  firft  precipitated  by  nitrat  of  mer-  porated  yielded  cryftals  of  muriat   of  barytes. 

OTi  and  then  the  iron  by  potafs.    The  potafs  Thefe  were  feparated ;  and  the  liquid,  evaporated . 

ii  the  firft  folution  being  iaturated  with  muriatic  to  drynefs,  yielded  a  yellow  mafs  foluble  in  alco- 

22d,  the  oxide  of  tellurium  precipitated.     The  hoi,  and  tinging  its  flame  with  yellow  brilliant 

cifecroresmay  be  analyfed  in  the  fame  manner,  fparlcs.    The  proportion  of  barytes  was  afcertain- 

<^T  the  precipitate  occafioned  by  the  potafs  muft  ed  by  precipitating  it  in  the  flate  of  a  fulpbat ; 

&e  tieited  according  to  the  metals  of  which  it  ^the  manganefe,  by  precipitating  it  by  carbonat  of 

raBfifts.  "potafs. 

*^  XIV.    Ores  of  Arsenic.  •<  %.  The  Grey  Ore  of  Manganefe  was  treated  by 

*^  I.  Native  Arfimc  may  be  treated  with  nitro-  the  fame  chemift  with  muriatic  acid  ;  fome  filica 

ficriatic  acid.    The  filver  and  gold  remain ;  the  remained  undiflblved.     Carbonat  of  potafs  was 

tft  in  the  ftate  of  a  muriat ;  the  ad  may  be  difol.  added  to  the  folution.    The  precipitate  was  at 

^  by  nitro-moriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  by  firft  white,  but  became  black  when  expofed  to  the 

klphit  of  iron.    The  arfenic  noay  be  precipitated  air.    It  was  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  dif- 

W  CQoceotrating  the  nitric  folution,  and  then  di-  folved  every  thing.     The  nitric  folution,  when 

ifitiag  with  water.    The  iron  may  then  be  preci-  mixed  with  carbonat  of  potafs,  depofited  only 

pitited  by  amnoonta.  carbonat  of  lime.    The  black  refiduum  was  mix- 

^  1.  The  Stdpburaied  Ores  of  Arfenic  may  a)fo  ed  with  fugar,  and  treated  with  nitric  acid.    The 

^  treated  with  diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid.    The  folution  was  complete ;  therefore  no  iron  was  pre* 

Icipbor  remains  undifl^olved ;  the  arfenic  may  be  •  fent.   When  prefent  it  may  be  feparated,  either  as 

pncipitated  by  concentration  and  the  aftulfion  of  above,  or  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  ad  chapter, 

water;  the  iron  by  ammonia.  "  XVII.  Orbs  o/Tungstbn. 

**  3.  Oxide  of  Arfeme  may  be  diflblyed  in  16  «<  i.  Wolfram  was  analyfed  by  the  Elhuyarts, 

pMi  of  water.    The  folution  difplays  acid  pro^  and  by  Vauquelin  and  Hecht,  nearly  as  follows : 

peitics,  and  nitrat  of  filver  and  of  mercury  ooca-  The  ore  was  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  and  then 

^  precipitates  in  it.  digefted  with  ammonia  alternately  till  the  whole 

**  XV.  Ores  of  Cobalt.  was  diflblved.    The  ammoniacal  folution,  being 

**  I.  Wbiie  Cobalt  Ore  was  thus  analyfed  by  evaporated  to  drynefs  and  calcined,  left  the  yeU 

Tassaert.    To  alcertain  the  proportion  of  arfe-  low  oxide  of  tuhgften  in  a  ftate  of  purity.    The 

^'>c,  be  treated  the  ore  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  muriatic  folutions  were  mixed  with  fulphuric  a* 

2Qd  obtained  a  complete  folution.     Cryftals  of  cid,  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  the  refiduum  re- 

«bite  oxide  of  arfenic  were  depofited,  and  by  diflblved  in  water.    A  little  filica  remained.   Car- 

r^tcd  evaporations    he  feparated  the  whole  bonat  of  potafs  precipitated  a  brown  powder 

^  the  arfenic,  and  afcertained  its  weight.     He  from  this  folution.     This  powder  was  treated 

*^  boikd  a  new  portion  of  the  ore  with  four  with  boiling  nitric  acid  repeatedly^  till  the  iron 

^ich 
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which  it  contained  was  oxidated  to  a  maximmn.  carbonat  of  lead  is  formedi  $Ad  retnaiot  undiflb^ 

It  was  then  digefted  in  acetous  actd^  which  dif*  ved.    It  may  be  diflblTcd  in  oitric  acid,  and  i^ 

foiled  the  manganefe,  and  left  the  inm.    Finally  (quantity  afoertained  by  precipitation  with  fiiipht| 

the  manganefe  was  precipitated  by  an  alkalL  rit  acid.    Or  the  chromat  may  be  treated  witj 

<<  1.  Tungjiat  of  Ume  may  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid ;   muriat  of*  lead  precipitates  aoj 

nitro-muriatic  acid  till  every  thing  foluble  it  taken  chromic  add  remains  in  folution.    This  procel 

up.    The  reiiduum  is  yellow  oxide  of  tungften.  muft  be  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  ore  is^dti 

Its  purity  may  be  tried*  by  folution  in  ammonia,  compofed.     There  remains  in  folution  cbromf^ 

The  nitro-muriatic  folution  contains  lime,  and  acid,  mixed  with  a  little  muriatic^  which  may  q 

perhaps  a  little  iron  and  alumina.    It  may  be  ex«  feparated  by  oxide  of  filver« 

amined  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  sd  chapter.  **  a.  Tassabxt  analyfed  the  ehnmstt  t^iron  al 

**  XVIH.  OiES  q^MoLYBDENUM.    Moi^bdota  follows :  It  was  melted  with  8  times  its  weight  d 

may  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  fucceflively  potafs  in  a  crucible.   The  reflslting  ma{s  diffolve^ 

boiled  upon  it,  till  it  is  converted  intb  a  whjte  pow-  m  water,  except  a  brown  powder.  This  rdBduun 

der.    This  powder,  walhed  and  dried,  is  moiyb'  was  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  which  diflblvej 

die  add.     The  ]i(]|uid  obtained  by  wafhSng  the  a  part  of  it.   The  refiduum  was  treated  as  at  £d 

acid,  on  the  addition  of  potafs,  depofits  fome  with  potafs  and  muriatic  acid,  till  the  .whole  wd 

more  molytxlic  acid.    This  being  feparated,  mu»  diflblved.     The  alkaline  folution  contained  tbi 

nat  of  barytes  is  to  be  dropt  into  it,  as  loog  as  chromic  acid ;  the  muriatic  A>lation  the  iron,  fti| 

any  precipitate  appears:  loo  parts  of  this  preci-  mixed  with  a  Uttle  cfaromum.    It  was  precipit^ 

pitate  indicate  14*5  of  fulphur.  ted  by  potafs^  and  the  precipitate  boiled  witl 

<<  XIX.  Oaas  ^Uranium*  that  alkali,  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  chromi 

'*  I.  PechhUnde^  or  the  BUtck  Ore qf  Urunmm^  acid.    What  remained  was  pure  oxide  of  iroi^ 

was  diflblved  b)r  Klaprotfa  in  nitric  add.    The  The  ctomic  folutions  were  latorated  with  nitri^ 

undiflblved  part  is  a  mixture  of  filica  and  fulphur.  acid,  and  mixed  with  nitrat  of  lead.    The  refuhl 

By  evaporating  the  folution,  nitrat  of  lead  was  ing  precipitate  indicated  the  proportion  of  cbro 

precipitated ;  then  nitrated  uranium  in  cryftals.  mtc  acid ;  for  xoo  parts  of  Chromat  of  lead  indi 

The  folution  being  now  evaporated  to  drynefs,  cate  about  35  of  chromic  add." 

and  treated  again  with  nitric  acid,  left  the  iron  in  XXII.  Orbs  of  Columbium.     See  Part  II 

the  ftate  of  red  oxide.  Omp,  VII.    Order  XXII. 

iron.    The  purity  of  the  h:oD  may  be  tried  by  the  tam. 

rules  already  laid  dowA.  **  The  method  of  analyfing  the  different  ore 

**  3*  Oreen  Mica  was  diflblved  by  Klaproth  In  with  preelfion  being  afcertaioedt  we  have  it  in  ooi 

nitric  acid,  and  ammonia  added  in  excefs  to  the  power  to  obtain  the  metals  in  a  ftate  of  Purity.] 

folution.  The  oxideof  uranium  was  precipitated;  In  his  IVth  Section  Dr  Thomson  gives  the  fd 

that  of  copper  retained.  lowing  *^  fliort  view  of  the  procefies  commonh 

"XX.    Orbs  ^TiTAHxuM.  employed  for  that  purfxife. 

i.  **  The  ores  of  Titanium,  reduced  as  nfnal  to  **  i*  Gold.  To  obtain  pure  gold,  we  have  ooh 

a  fine  powder,  are  to  be  fufed  with  potafs  or  its  to  diflblve  the  gold'of  commerce  in  nttro-muriati^ 

carbonat.    The  mdted  mafs  is  then  to  be  diflbl-  acid,  and  precipitate  the  noetal,  by  dropping  a  vcn 

ved  in  hot  water.    A  white  predpitate  gradual^  diluted  folution  of  fiilpbat  of  bon;  the  powdd 

appears,  which  is  the  nubite  oxide  of  titamtfm,  whkHi  precipitates,  after  being  well  wafiied  anc 

This  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  analyfe  ttofrft  fpe*-  4ried,  is  pare  gold, 

cies.  **  s.  Platinum  can  fcarcely  be  obtained  per 

a.  **  But  when  iron  and  filica  are  prefent,  the  ^^|f  P^^  >"  ^^^  metallic  ftate,  at  leaft  in  an^ 

following  method  of  Chenevix  may  be  adopted,  conuderable  quantity;  becaufe  a  fuflSdent  bea 

Saturate  the  alkaline  folution  with  muriatic  acid,  for  mdtingit  cannot  be  obuined.    But  its  oxi(M 

White  oxide  of  titanium  precipitates.     SqSarate  may  be  procured  quite  pure  from  tlie  muriat  a 

the  precipitate,  and  evaporate  the  folution  to  platinum  and  ammonia,  prepared  by  the  rulH 

drynefs.    Rediflblve  the  refiduum  in  water.   The  laid  down  in  the  laft  ch^ter,  §  U.   This  fait  is  td 

filica  remains  behind.   Precipitate  the  folution  by  be  decompofed  by  a*  violent  heat,  and  the  refii 

an  alkali;  add  the  precipitate  to  the  white  oxide  duum,  if  neceflary,  may  be  rediflblved  in  n\\n\ 

obtained,  and  diflblve  the  whole  In  ftilphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  foda.          ! 

From  this  folution  phosphoric  acid  precipitates  '^j.  Siltbr.  Diflblve  the  filver  of  commerce  iii 

the  titaniom,  but  leaves  the  iron.  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  a  diluted  fola] 

3J  **  The  3d  fpecies,  which  contams  lime  and  tloo  of  fulphat  of  iron.    The  precipitate  Upwi 

no  iron,  is  to 'be  fafed  with  potafs*  diflblved  in  filver.    Or  precipitate  Ivith  common  lalt;  tofH 

muriatic  add,  and  the  filica  feparated  in  the  the  precipitate  into  a  pafte  with  foda ;  put  it  intcf 

ufual  way.    After  this  the  titanium  is  firft  to  be  a  crucible  lined  with  foda,  and  fufe  it  with  I 

ifcparated  from  the  muriatic  folution  by  ammonia;  briflc  heat.    This  procefs  gives  a  bution  of  pure 

and  afterwards  the  lime  by  an  alkitline  carbonat.  filver. 

**  XXI.  Ores  of  Chromum.  "  4.  Mercury  may  be  obtained  pure^  by  diA 

**  r.  Vauquelin  aitalyfed  the  Ckromat  of  Lead  tfUing*a  mixture  of  %  parts  cinnabar,  and  one  put 

thus.     When  boiled  with  a  fufficient  quantity  iron  filings,  in  an  iron  retort.   The  mercury  coined 

of  carbonat  of  potafs,  a  lively  eflervefcence  takes  over,  and  the  futphuret  of  iron  remains;  or  th^ 

place;  the  acid  combines  with  the  potafs,  and  the  oxy-muriat  of  mercury  may  be  decomposed  bf 

^  ammonify 
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aflMHUvaMi  die  precipitate  lieated  either  hj  it«  of  zinc  inferted  into  the  foluttofli  mixing  with  it 

feL^  orniied  with  cnL  at  the  fame  time  a- little  alcohol.    The  arfenic  it 

*^S.ConE%  may  be  diflblved  in  muriatic  a-  precipitated  in  the  metallic  (late, 

dd,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  a  poli(hed  **  15.  Cobalt  Ores  ought  to  be  roafted  for 

j^of  iroo:  or  the  black  oxide  of  cop|>cr9  ob-  (bme  time,  adding  charcoal  or  oil,  to  favour  the 

Uaed  bj  decompofing  cuprated  ammonia,  may  evaporation  of  the  arfenic.    They  are  then  to  be 

beadtfd  with  itt  owa  weight  of  pounded  glais  diflbWed  in  nitnc  acid,  the  folution  evaporated  to 

xiipsh,  drynefs  and  rediifolved  in  water.    The  folution  is 

*k  lto»  can  Icarely  be  obtained  perfeAly  to  be  precipitated*  by  potaia,  and  the  precipitate 

isfroB  carbonat.    The  procefles  defcribed  in  a  boiled  with  that  alkali.    It  is  then  to  be  edulco- 

ixBvpart  of  this  work  fomifh  it  as  pure  as  it  ratedt  diflbWed  in  acetous  acid,  the  foldion  era* 

03  be  procwed.''   See  Chaf.  IV.  §  VI. ;  laoN,  §  jKMrated  to  drynefs,  and  rediflblved  in  water.   Pre- 

i3.\  and  MbtalloeOy^  Part  HI,  Se&,  V.  cipitateby  ammonia,  and  rediflblve  the  precipitate 

"  7.  Tim  may  be  obtained  pure  by  folution  in  in  ammonia.    Evaporate  the  aanmoniaeal  folution 

Iraog  Kirk  acid :  the  white  oxide  of  tin  is  form*  to  drynefs.    Mix  the  oxide  thus  obtained  with  oil 

td,  whkh  is  toiblBble.     Let  it  be  digeftcd  firft  and  black  flux,  pour  it  into  a  crucible,  cover  it 

fficb  moTiatic   acid,  and  afterwards  with  aqua  with  borax,  and  ei^pofe  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half 

rcpa.    Mix  the  oxide  thus  purified  with  its  to  the  heat  of  a  forge.    A  pure  buttoh  of  cobalt 

va^  of  pitch  and  a  little  borax,  and  melt  it  in  is  obtained. 

I cnidUc.  **  i^  Mamoanisi.    Digeft  the  black  oxide  of 

*  t  LiAD  ouy  be  diflblved  in  nitric  add,  and  manganefe  repeatedly  in  nitric  acid ;  then  mix  it 

pwipiuted  by  Iblphatof  Ibda;  wa&  the  prcct-  with  fugar;  and  diifolve  it  in  nitric  acid.    Fiker 

^tte,  and  melt  it  in  a  crucible  with  %\  tioMS  the  folution,  precipitate  by  an  alkali,  form  the 

ioiingbtof  Uack  flux.  white  oxide  thus  obtained  into  a  pafte  with  oil, 

**  9.  Nickel  may  be  obtained  pare  from  kup-  and  put  it  into  aerucible  well  lined  with  charcoal. 

:ermckel,  by  roafting  the  ore  prevkmfly  mixed  Expofe  the  crucible  for  an  hour  to  the  ftrongeft 

wfih  charcoal ;  diflblviog  it  in  nitsic  acid,  eva-  heat  of  a  forge. 

pontiog  the  folution  to  drynefs,  redlffbWing  it  in  **  zy.  Tvnostbn  was  obtained  by  Elbuyart, 

nitr,  precipitattng  by  potafs,  and  boiling  the  by  heating  the  yellow  oxide  violently  in  a  cru- 

pRopiute  with  pota£i.    The  precipitate  is  then  cible  lined  with  charcoal ;  but  this  procefe  has 

bWcdnknrated,  diflblTed  in  acetous  add,  the  not  fucceeded  witb  other  chenifts. 

iaiiaioB  evaporated  to  dryncis,reH)iflblvedkiwa-  ^  iS.    MoLYBDtNUM    may  be  obtained  by 

BETraad  predpitated  by  ammonia  in  esceia,  which  forming  molybdic  add  into  a  pafte  with  oil,  and 

adffolvei  the  Ckxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel.    By  heating  it  violently  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 

rv^pacitxDg  this  foltttios,  the  eobah  if  predpi*  coal. 

WjBif  and  the  fohition  becomes  bine.    Thislaft  ^  19.  UxAiiiuii  is  procured  by  forming  the 

nisdoB  enporated  to  drynefs,  gives  pure  oxide  yellow  oxide  of  that  metal  into  a  pafte  with  oil, 

c^cickcL   Form  this  oxide  Into  a  pafte  with  oil,  drying  it  in  a  naoderate  beat,  putting  it  into  a 

nx  it  with  a  or  3  parts  of  bbck  flux,,  and  put  it  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  with  a  little  lamp* 

ato  a  crudble^  coverinf  it  up  with  borax  and  black  ftrewed  over  it.    After  luting  on  the  cover, 

naaKJo  iah.    Heat  the  crucftile  violeutly  for  an  it  is  to  be  heated,  at  fIrft  gently,  and  then  vio- 

ktr  sad  a  half  in  a  fmith'a  fai^    A  bottoo  of  lentiy,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

?BreoickrI  is  obtained.  **  ao.  Titanium,  in  a  very  fmall  proportion 

"  10.  Zixc  may  be  diflbtved  in  fulphuric  acid,  was  obldned  m  the  meullic  ftate^  by  mixing  to- 

tt^  a  piste  of  sine  alfowcd  to  lemam  ^  a  con-  gether  100  parts  of  the  red  oxide  of  toe  metal,  50 

^^aibk  time  in  the  folution.    It  is  then  to  be  parts  of  bono,  and  5  parts  of  charcoal,  and  form- 

fitocd,  and  the  zinc  to  be  pfcdpltatcd  with  fo-  ing  the-mixture  into  a  pafte  with  oil.    This  pafte 

^   The  mcipitate,  edulcorated  and  dried,  is  was  put  into  a  crudbte  lined  with  charcoal,  and 

to  be  mixed  with  half  Its  wdgbt  of  pore  charcoal,  expofed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  violent  heat 

ud  difUUed  in  an  earthen  ware  retorL    The  unc  of  .a  forge. 

ii  found  pure  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  .'^  ai.  Chromom  was  obtained  by  Vauouelin, 

/  II.  AaTinoNT  may  be  diflblved  in  nttro»mu-  in  the  ntietallic  ftate,  by  putting  a  portion  oi^chro- 

"^  add,  and  predpitated  by  the  affufion  of  mic  add  into  a  charcoal  crucible,  Inclofed  in  a 

^ter.  The  predpitate  is  to  be  mixed  with  twice  conHnon  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  ex« 

Si  weight  of  tartar,  and  fti(ed  in  aerucible.    A  pofing  it  for  an  hour  to  the  violent  heat  of  a 

bmtoQ  of  pore  antimony  is  obtained.  forge. 

*"  11.  Bismuth  may  bediilblved  in  nitric  acid,  **  Columbium.   See  Part  II,  Cha^.  VUf  CU^j 

"^.predpitated  by  water.     The  edulcorated  IV,  Or^r  ^XII. 

precipitate,  formed  into  a  pafte  with  oil,  and  Thus  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  the  new- 
npidly  faied  with'  Mack  flux,  gives  a  button  of   eft,  moft  accurate,  and  moft  complete  Syftem  of 

pwehifmoth«  Mineralogy,  yet  publiflied:  which  we  have^ 

'*  13.  TiLLURiUM  was  obtained  pifre  by  Klap*  quoted  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  author" 
roth,  by  forming  its  oxide  into  a  pafte  with  oil.    Da  Thomson,  the  more  largely,  that  oDr  Syftem 

iB<i  beating  it  to  redneis  in  a  retort.    The  metal  of  Mbtalluxgy  was  fomewhat  defedive,  at 

VM  rapidly  revived.  leaft  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  lateft  chemical 

"  14*  AtstNic,  ID  the  ftate  of  white  oxide,  improvements.  TJlfat  Treatife,  however,  is  well 
^r  be  diflblved  in  muriatic  add,  precipitated  as  the  Firfi  Part  of  the  prefent  Treatife,  wilt  ftill 
W  tbe  aflufion  of  wate^  rediflblvel  and  a  plate    be  found  extremely  ufeful  to  fuch  f  radical  metaU 

lurgifts 
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lurgifts  and  mineralogies  as  are  not  yet  mnfters  of  tbefe,  and  with  all  the  miraeks  of  modern  che 

the  modern  chemical  nomenclature,  improvements  miftry,  the  2d  and  3d  parts  of  this  treatife,  a| 

and  difcovertes      But  to  thofe  who  are  already  vi^ell  as  the  hiftorical  introdudion»  cannot  fail  t^ 

Iiartly»  and  wilh  to  be  more  fully  acquainted  with  prove  highly  acceptable. 


M    I    N  M    I    N 

(i.)  MTNERVA,  Athbsa,  nr  Pallas,  in  Pa-  MINFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  in  tb 

gan  worfhip,  the  goddefs  of  fciences  and  of  wif-  French  empire,  and  dep.  of  Mont  Tonnere»  am 

domi  who  fprung  completely  armed  froni  Jupi-  ci-devant  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts ;   8  miles  S.  0 

ter's  brain ;  and  on  the  day  of  her  nativity  it  rain-  Landau,  and  7^'  £N£.  of  WilTemburg. 

ed  gold  at  Rhodes.    She  difputed  with  Neptune  MINGAIXA9  one  of  the  Western  Islakd 

the  honour  of  givi/ig  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Ce-  of  Scotland,  9  miles  S*.  of  Barra. 

cropta,  when  they  agreed  that  whofoevcr  of  them  MINGAN  Islands*  a  cluder  of  iflands  on  th 

ihould  produce  what  was  moft  ufeful  to  mankind,  S.coaft  of  Labrador,  fo  named  from  the  largeft  on^ 
Ihould  have  that  advantage.^    Neptune,  With  a  '      ♦  MINGLE.  »./.  Lfrom  the  verb.]    Mixture 

ftroke  of  his  trident,  formed  a  horfe ;  and  Mi-  medley ;  confufed  mafs. — 

nerva  caufed  an  olive  to  fpring  from  the  ground,  Trumpeters* 

which  was  judged  by  the  unio«mous  voice  of  the  With  brazen  din  blaft  you  the  city's  ear, 

gods  to  be  the  moft  ufeful,  from  its  being  the  Make  minr^/r  with  your  rattling  tabourines.5Aizi 

iymbol  of  peace;  whereupon  ihe  gave  her  name  — Neither  can  I  defend  my  Spanifh  Fryar;  thougfi 

Athenje  to  the  city,  and  became  its  tutelar  god-  the  comical  parts  are  diverting,  and  the  f<7iou] 

defs.   Minerva  changed  Arachne  into  a  fplder,  for  moving, .  yet  they  are  of  an  unnataral  mJBtgU 

pretending,  to  excel  her  in  making  tapeflry.    She  Druden^s  Dufrefnoy^ 

fought  the  giants;  favoured  Cadmus,  UlyfTes,  and  ( i  •}  *  To  Mingle,  v.  a.    i.  To  mix ;  to  join 

other  hereos;  and  refufed  to  marry  Vulcan,  choof-  to  compound;  to  unite  with  fomethiog  fo  as  t( 

ing  rather  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.    She  alfo  make  one  mafs.-* 

deprived  Tirefias  of  Aght,  turned  Mediifa's  locks  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  form 

into  fnakes,  and  performed  feveral  other  exploits.  They  found,  they  mingled^  and,  with  fubtile  art^ 

Minerva  is  ufually  reprefented  by  the  poets,  pain-  Concoded,  and  adufted.                         Mihrn^ 

ters,  and  fculptors,  completely  aimed,  with  a  Lament  with  me:  with  me  your  forrowsjoio, 

compofed  but  agreeable  countenance,  bearing  a  And  mifv^iSr  your  united  tears  with  mine!  Waljk 

golden  breaft-plate,  a  fpear  in  her  right  hand,  and  — Our  fex,  our  kindred,  our  houfes,  and  our  ver) 

her  segis  or  fhield  in  the  left,  on  which  is  repre-  names,  we  are  ready  to  mingle  with  oarfelvcs,  and 

fented  Medufa's  head  encircled  with  fnakes,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  others  think  meanly  of  then, 

her  helmet  ufually  entwined  with  olives.  Minerva  fVatis.  %•  To  contaminate ;  to  make  of  diflimiUi 

had  feveral  temples  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  parts. — 

The  ufual  vldim  offered  her  was  a  white  heifer,  To  confound  the  race 

never  yoked.    The  animals  facred  to  her  were  '  Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 

the  cock,  the  owl,  and  the  baQlilk.  To  mingle  and  involve.                            Milton. 

(a.)  Mi«)  ERVA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto,  — The  beft  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingUdi 

ao  milea  ESE.  of  Matera.  imperfedt  virtue.    Roger j,    3.  To  confufe. — 

Miner  vaArx,          ^MiNSRvruM^or  Temp'  There  mingle  broils.                             Milton 

MiNERVJE  Castrum,  3  /« m ilffff^rv^, a citadel,  .  (a.)  *  To  Mingle,  v.n.  To  be  mixed;  to  be 

temple,  and  town  on  the  Ionian  fea,  beyond  Hy-  united  with. — 

drus ;  feen  at  a  great  way  out  at  fea  ;  now  called  Ourfelf  will  mingle  with  fociety, 

Castro,  a  town  of  Otranto  in  Naples.   Lon.  19.  And  play  the  humble  hoft.          SJbaJk.  Macbeth, 

%$•  E.    Lat.  46.  8.  N.  — ^Alcminus  had  defiled  himfelf  wilfully  in  the 

Minerva  Promontorium,  in  ancient  geo-  times  of  their  mm^/iis^  with  the  Gentiles.  %Ma(» 

grapby,  the  feat  of  the  Sirens,  a  promontory  of  xlv.  13. — 

Italy,  in  the  Sinvis  Paeftanus,  the  S.  boundary  of  Nor  priefts,  nor  ftatefinenf 

Campania  on  the  Tufcan  coaft  ;  fo  called  from  a  Could  have  completed  fuch  an  ill  as  that, 

temple  of  Minerva  on  it :  Gtuated  S.  of  Surren-  If  women  had  not  i;im^/ri  in  the  mifchief.  i^o^tv. 

tum,  and  therefore  called  Surrentinum:  Now  She,  when  ihe  (aw  her  dfter  nymphs,  fup* 

Capo  della  MinervOf  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Naples,  prefs'd 

over  afcainft  the  ifland  Capri.  Her  riling  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  reft.  Mdif» 

MINERVAL.  »./.    See  the  next  article.  *  MINGLER.  «./.  [from  the  verb]    He  wiio 

MINERVALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  mingles, 

celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva ;  in  March  the  MINGO,  an  Indian  town  on  the  W.  bank  of 

fcholars  had  a  vacation,  and  ufually  made  a  pre-  the  Ohio,  40  miles  SW.  of  Pittfburg. 

fent  to  Iheir  mafters,  called  from  this  fcftival  Mi-  MINGO£S>  a  nation  of  N.  American  Indians, 

nerval.  who  iiihabit  the  banks  of  the  S.  branch  of  the 

MINERVINO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  Sciul.i. 

of  Buri,  18  miles  N.  of  Acerenza.  MI NGOLZHEIM,  a  town  of  Gemuwy,  in  t^•e 

MINERVIUM.    See  Minerva  Arx.  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  biOiopric  of  Spiic, 

*  MINEVER,    n.  /.    A  ikin  with  fpecks  of  14  miles  SE.  of  Spire, 

white,    Ain/w.  MINGRAY»  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia. 

MI^• 
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SCNGRELIA,  a  part  of  Weftern  Georgia^  in  fcarlet  and  velvet :  and  that  their  fervice  is  accord-' 

Afiaiiadoitly  caJled  Col(5his  ;  bounded  on  the  ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  with  a  ititx-' 
Lbyiberia,  or  Georgia  properly  fo  called;  on  .ture-of  Judaifm  and  Paganifin.    The  cities  of  moft 

tk  ^.  bytbe  Eaxine  Sea ;  on  the  S.  by  Armenia^  note  in  this  country  in  ancient  times  were  Pityus; 

x;ti  put  of  PoQttts ;  and  on  the  N.  by  Mount  Diofcurias,  or  Diofcorias,  fo  called  fronr  Castob. 

Oss&a,   It  it  watered  by  many  rivers;  parti-  and  Pollux»  bv  whom  it  is  faid  to  have  been 

c&aiftiie  Corez,  the  Uippust  the  CyaQeus»  the  founded^  and  wno  in  Greek  are  ftyled  A<«c>LWf&<9 

Casisi,  the  Phasis»  where  the  Akgonauts  nowcAUcdSAVATAPOLi ;  Aea  on  the  Phalis,  fup- 

Iss^tbe  Abfarus,  the  Cifla,  and  the  Ophis.  all  poled  to  be  Hupolh ;  Phafis^  fo  cllled  from  the 

rjszi  into  the  Euidne  Sea.    The  whole  king-  river;  Cyta,  at  the  mouth' of  the  Cyaneus,  the 

cfi  ti  Colchis  was  in  ancient  times  very  pleafant  birth-place  of  Me de  A,  catted  thence,  by  the  poets, 

i:^  mntfiil,  as  it  is  (till  where  duly  cultivated ;  CyUijj  Saracx,  Zadris,  Surium,  M^dia*  and  Zo- 

i^isAcd  in  all  the  necelTaries  of  life ;  and  was  liua.    As  for  modern  cities,  there  are  ncfne  wor- 

cTfched  with  many  mines  of  gold,  which  gave  thy  of  a  defcription  known  to  Europeans. 

oc:2&3a  to  the  fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  MINGRELIANS,  the  people  of  MiNCRStiA. 

sbeArionautic  expedition,  fo  much  celebrated  by  MING-TSING,  a  town  of  China,  in  Fokicn. 

rteaacteots.    Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us,  that  this  .MINHO,  a  great  river  in  Spain,  which  takings 

cxotry  extends  above  xoo  miles  in  length  and  60  its  rife  in  Galicia,  divides  that  province  ffom  Por**' 

c  ^^adth ;  being  not  near  fo  eztenflve  as  the  an-  tugat,  and  falls  into,  pie  Atlantic  at  Camintia. 

est  Colchis,  which  reached  from  the  frontiers  of.  MINI  AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  file' 

I'xHi  or  Georgia  Proper,  W.  to  the  Palus  Maeo-  and  Vilaine,  7  miles  N£.  of  Dinaii,  and  9  S.  of 

r^:t&at  it  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hills,  St.  Malo. 

r^^suiasy  valleys,  woods,  and  plains,  but  badly  MINIATO,  St^  an  epifcopal  town  of  Etruria,« 

uikirated:  that  befides  vines,  all  kinds  of  fruits  on  the  Aroo,  containing  4  churches  and  9  con« 

rxad  in  England,  grow  wild,  but  tailelefs  for  vents;  ao  miles  SW.  of  Florence.    LoA.  10.  45.* 

rai  of  culture :  that  there  are  many  rivers  which  E.  Lat.  43. 40.  N. 

riin  Mount  Caucasus,  particularly  the  Phafis,  (i.)  •  MINIATURE,  n.  /.  [minU^ture,  French ; 

^:v  called  the  J^^r^.'  that  the  cpuntry  abounds  from  minimum f  L^lin.]    i.  Painting  in  water-co- 

^i  beeves,  bogs,  wild  boars,  (lags,  partridges,  lours  with  powders  tempered  with  water.    A 

;:^ts,  and  quails:  that  falcons,  eagles,  peli-  mode  of  painting  ^tmoft  appropriated  to  fmall  fi- 

2:^  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  jackals,  gures.    2.  Keprefenfation  m  a  unall  compafs ;  re- 

*std  on  Mount  Caucafus,  and  fometimes  greatly  prefentation  lefs  than  the  reality. — The  i^ater, 

^atTf  the  country :  that  the  people  are  generally  with  twenty  bubbles,  hot  content  to  hate  the  pic- 

:r^DfQe,  the  men  ftrong  and  well  made,  and  the  ture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in  each  of  thefe 

»«CQ  very  beautiful;  but  both  fcxes  very  de-  bubbles  fet  forth  the  m/a^/«r^  of  them.  Sidney  — 

^s^hed  s  that  they  marry  their  nieces,  aunts>  or  If  the  ladies  ihoujd  once  take  ajiking  to  fuch  a 

ciT  near  relations,  ind^erently ; ,  and  take  as  diminutive  race,  we  (hould  fee  mankind  epitomi> 

^^f  wives  and  concubines  as  they  pleafe :  that  zed,  and  the  whole  fpecies  in  miniature*  Cuardian* 

^^  not  only  fell  their  children,  but  even  murder  The  hidden  ways 

(^  or  bury  them  alive,  when  they  find  it  dif-  Of  Nature  would'fi.  thou  know  i  how  Erft  (he* 

^*u!t  to  bring  them  up:  that  they  ufea  fort  of  frames 

9-^Zt  made  of  a  plant  called  gom^  inftead  of  All  things  in  mimatitre?  thy  f{»ecular  orb 

2pad;  bat  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks  confifls  of  Apply  t6  well  differed  kernels;              Philips* 

»2£at,  barley,  or  rice:  tnat  the  gentry  have  an  3.  Cay  has  improperly  f'made  it  an  adje^ive. — ' 

^ate  power  over  their  vaifals,  extending  to  Here  ihall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow, 

^liberty,  and  eftate:  that  their  arms  are  bows  And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow.        6<iy.. 

<^i  anowsy  lances,  £ibres,  and  bucklers;  that  (a.)  MiniatCre  Painting  isa  delicate  kind  of 

^eat  fitting  crofs-Iegged  upon  a  carpet,  like  painting,  in  which  the  fubjedls  are  reprefented  on  a 

^  Perfians ;  but  the  poorer  fort  upon  a  mat  or  very  fmall  fcale.    The  cfLt€t  is  ufually  prdduced  by 

^)<3ch:  that  the  country  is  very  thin  of  inhabitants,  little  points  or  dbts  done  on  vellum,  ivory,  or  pa- 

cokfsthan  is,ooo  being  fold  yearly  to  the  Turks  per,  with  water-colours, — The  word  comes  from: 

^Perfians:  that  the  principal  commodities  ex«  the  French  mignature^  from  mignon^  fine,  or  pret- 

P^rted  from  it  are,  honey,  wax,  hides,  caftor,  fkins,  ty,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs  and  delicacy :  and 

^a-fecd,  thread,  filk,  and  Ijnen  floth ;  but  there  it  may  be  ultimately  derived  from  Mixf9f,/«fl//,  oV 

5fe  now  00  gold  or  filvcr  mines,  and  very  little  tn'mimus^  Uojt, '  Miniature  is  diftinguifhed  from 

■s^oey:  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  viceroy  a-  other  kinds  of  painting  l)y  the  fmallneft  and  deli- 

^josntj  to  about  ao,oco  crowns  \  that  the  inhabi*  cacy  of  its  figures ;  on  which  account  it  requires 

tjits  call  themfelves  Cbriftiam  )  but  that  they  and  to  be  viewed  very  clofely. — As  many  perfony 

^  priefts  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  doc-  with  to  amufe  themfelves  with  painting  in  mini^- 

^<fies  of  Chriftianity  t  that  their  bifhops  are  rich,  tiire,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  principleif 

•^ve  a  great  number  of  vaflals,  and  are  clothe  it^  Of  Da  aw  (n  g  or  Painting,  various  methods  have 

VouXV-PaatL  '                   M                               been 

Cay  twaj  in  the  rights  tvhen  be  ufed 
rejj/ion  MiNiATURE  Fainting,  wW 
^  f and  rven  in  ^ncjc\opxdhs^)  to  Joi// 
'?^M^_  wordf  info  onet  and  make  eomfovnds  of  them^  by  a  hyphen,    (See  Hyphen.)    Mr  Ga/s  expref- 

rn"  miniatnte  aeation"  h  n$t  witAout  preeedent ;  as  Scripture  h>ftory,  Scripture  dodtrine>  an'^/  manj^ 
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bren  invented,  fuch  as  copying  by  fauaret,  on  oil-  band ;  on  one  fide  of  which  the  colontB  for  (h 

ed  paper,  &c.    Perhaps  one  of  the  beft  mechani-  carnation,  or  naked  parts  of  a  piAure,  are  to  o 

cal  inventions  to  aflifl  fuch  perfons  is  the  ma'the-  arranged  thus:  In  the  middle  put  a  great  deal  i 

matical  compafs  called  a  Pcntagraph.    this  wHite,  pretty  largely  fpread ;  becaufe  it  ii  the  c^ 

inftrument  h  generally  noade  of  jo  pieces  of  wood  lour  mod  inadc  ufe  of:  and  upon  the  edge,  fro^ 

'or  brafs  in  form  of  rulers,  half  a  quarter  of  an  the  left  to  the  right,  place  the  following  cclouj 

inch  thicki  (ix  inches  broad,  and  about  a  foot  at  a  little  dlAance  from  the  white:  MalUco^ 

long.    See P/tf/^  CCXX, _/^.  9.    The  little  board  Dutch-pink;    orpiment;  yellow    ochre;   grcei 

A  is  of  fir,  covered  with  linen,  as  the  piece  to  compofed  of  verditer,  Dutch-pink,  and  white,  \ 

be  copiedi  and  the  paper  or  vellum  are  to  be  equal  quantities ;  blue,  made  of  ultramarine,  ti 

fixed  upon  It.    On  this  the  compafs  muft  be  digo,  and  white,  to  a  great  degree  of  palenefi 

fixed  with  a  pin,  by  the  end  of  the  firft  foot  B,  vermilion  ;  carmine ;  biftre,  and  black.    On  tt 

deep  enough  to  keep  it  clofe,  but  npt  fo  deep  as  other  fide  of  the  pallet,  fpread  fome  white  in  til 

to  hinder  it  from  turning  eafily.    To  reduce  a  fame  manner  as  for  the  carnation.    When  drj 

figure,  place  the  original  on  the  fide  of  the  foot  C,  peries,  or  the  like,  are  to  be  painted,  place  n« 

and  the  vellum  or  paper  on  the  fide  of  the  foot  B,  the  White  the  colour  the^  are  to  be  made  of.  1 

removing  tlie  vellum  or  drawing  it  nearer,  as  it  work  well  in  miniature,  it  muft  be  done  in  a  roc 

is  wifhed  to  reduce  or  enlarge.    A  crayon  or  black  that  has  but  one  window,  with  a  table  and  del 

lead  pencil  mud  be  put  in  the  foot  under  which  alrooft  as  high 'as  the  wmdow.    The  painter  mxi 

the  ▼ellom  lies,  and  a  pin  blunted  in  that  over  the  place  himfelf  near  it,  in  fiich  a  manner,  that  it 

orfginal,  with  which  the  traces  are  to  be  copied,  light  may  always  come  in.  on  the  left  fide,  a^ 

See  Drawing  and  Painting.    For  a  Icng  thne  '  never  forward  or  on  the  right.*  To  lay  a  colour^ 

rniniature  painting  was  employed  upon  vellum,  pa-  all  parts  equally  (trong,  as  for  a  ground,  make  n 

per,  &c.  ^ut  in  (he  preient  improved  (late  of  the  mixtures  in  (hells,  and  put  in  enough  for  the  this 

art,  ivory  is  more  ufed  than  any  of  thefe  materials,  to  be  painted ;  for  if  there  be  not  enough,  it  is 

Yet  ivory  being  a  folid  fubftance,  and  wanting  great  chance  but  the  colour  mixed  afiterwardsl 

that  abforbent  furface  which  conftitutes  the  excel-  took  dark  or  too  light.    Bqgin  by  dead  colourinl 

Jcnce  of  vellum,  it  renders  the  management  of  the  /.'  e,  by  laymg  the  colours  on  with  liberal  ftrokes 

colours  much  more  difficult  and  laborious.    No  the  pencil,  m  the  fmootheft  marit^er,  as  the  paint^ 

tints  can  be  produced  by  the  expeditious  mode  of  do  in  oil ;  not.  giving  it  all  the  force  it  is  to  ha 

twajh'mg  ;  but  all  muf  be  done  by  dim  of  labour.  For  a  finifhing.    Make  the  lights  a  little  brightJ 

by  jotting,  or  hatchmg.     Guiiiming  is  the  next  and  the  (hades lefi}  dark,  than  they  ought  to  be;  b 

expedient  refortcd  to,  to  fix  the  firft  lays  in  order  caufc  in  dotting  upon  them,  as  muft  be  done  aft 

to  tnke  the  fubf^quent  colours ;  and  fo  oa  till  the  dead  colouring,  the  colour  is  always  fortified,  ai^ 

work  is  finifiied.'  •  In  confequence  of  thefe  difiicul-  would  at  laft  ht  tt)b  dark.    There  are  ieveral  wa 

ties,  fo  perplexing  to  every  jfrtiit,  miniature  paint-  of  dotting.  Some  make  their  dots  perfectly  roim 

ers  have  of  late  confined  themfelves  chiefly  to  por-  others  a  little  Idngifh ;  others  hatch  by  little  (trot 

trait  painting,  and  the  higher  branch  of  hiftory  that  crofs  each  other  every  way,  till  the  work  a 

has  been  much  riegleded.   This  obftacle  to  hifto-  pears  as  if  it  had  been  wrought  with  dots.    Tl 

ricaT  painting  in'  miniature  Is  now  however  likely  laft  method  is  the  beft,  the  boldeft,  and  the  foe 

to  be  done  away;  Mr  Einfle,  an  ingenious  artift  in  eft  done :  therefore  learners  ought  to  ufe  it,  a 

London,  having  difcovered  a  method  of  producing,  to  inure  themfelves  from  the  firft  to  dot  in  U 

by  a  chemical  procefs,'  a.  white  ikinny  furface  on  plump  and  th%  foft  way ;  that  is,  where  the  dd 

the  ivory,  at  ohce  frtiooth  and  abforbent,  fo  as  to  ar6  loft,  ifa  a  planner,  in  the  ground,  and  only 

unite  all  the  qualities  required  for  wafhing  and  much  appears  as  is  fufficient  to  make  the  wo 

painting  upon  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  vellum,  feem  dotted.    The  hard  and  the  dry  way  is  qoj 

The  colours,  when  jiroperly  ground  and  mixed  the  reverie,  and  always  to  be  avoided,  a^  il  mai 

up  with  gum,  produce  a  glofs  without  the  aflift-  the  work  feem  rough  and  uneven.   Study  like^ 

ance  of  gumming^  and  admit  of  being  laid  on  one  to  lofe  and  drovtm  the  colours  one  in  apother,fo  tfi 

l.iy  after  another  to  any  depth,*  without  removing  it  may  not  appear  where  they  disjoin ;  and  to  tJ 

thofe  underneath.    To  the  fanie  arfift  we  are  in-  ^d,  foften  or  allay  the  touches  with  colours  tfi 

dcbted  for  a  peculiar  preparation  of  the  colour^  partake  of  both,  fo  that  it  may  not  appear  to  I 

wfually  employed  in  miniature  painting;  which  the  touches  whfch  cut  and  disjoin  them.    By  % 

are  both  (uperibr  to  the  old,  and  fewer  in  num-  word  cuU  >»  meant  what  ^nanifeftly  feparates  a 

ber.    The  chief  colours  made  ufe  of  for  pafnting  divides,  and  docs  not  run  in  and  b!end  itfelf  w 

in  miniature  are:  Carmine.  *  Venice  and  Florence  the  neighbouring  colours;  which  is^rarely  pra^ 

lake.    Rofepink.  Vermilion.  Read  lead.  Brown  fed  but  upon  the  bordera  of  drapery.    When  t 

red.  Red  orpiment.  Urtramarine.,yer<Hter.  Indigo,  pieces  are  finifhed,  to  heighten  them  a  little,  a 

Oali-ftoiie.  Yellow  ochre.  Dutch  pink.  Gamboge,  give  them  a  fine  ah-,  give,  upon  the  extremity 

Naples  yellow.   Pale  mafticot.   Deep  yellow  maf-  the  lights,  fmall  touches  with  a  colour  yet  ligbi- 

ticot.  Ivory  black.  Lamp  black.  True  Indian  inV.  Which  muft  be  gradually  loft  with  the  reft.    WlJ 

Biftre,  or  wood-foot.    Raw  umber.    Burnt  um-  the  colours  arc  dry  upon  the  pallet  or  in  the  ftiei 
ber.  Sap.green^  Verdigrife.  Flake  white.  Moft  of   they  muft  be  diluted  with  water.   And  when  th 

thefe  colours  may  eaftly  be  prepared  by  attending  want  gum,  which  is  fecn  When  they  calily  rub  < 

to  the  directions  given  under  the  article  Colour-  the  hand  or  the  vellum,  they  muft  be  temp«r 

Marwg.    But  they  can  alt  be  had  ready  prepa-  with  gum  water  inftead  of  pure  water,  till  th 

red  in  complete  fets  from  the  Colour  (hops*   Pro-  are  in  condition.     ' 

'^ide  an  ivory  pallet,  very  (iuootb,  as  big  as  your  MIKIET,  the  name  of  %  towns  la  Egypt ;  vi 

♦  x.  Misii 
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I.  MiiiBT  Ebx  KAiiB,  00  the  W.  bank  of  minti  \n  making  »11  dipt,  mini/Mt  or  impaired 

tbeNilc  corns  of  filver,  not  to  be  current  in  paymeitts.  Ba* 

I.  MisiET  SiMCMN DD9  g  miles  S.  of  Manfora.  con^j  Henry  VIL 

dO^MINlKEN.a^'.  Small;  diminutive.    U-  (t.)  MINISINK,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  on  the 

isdis  fl^bt  cootempt. —  W.  bank  of  the  Delaware*  5  miles  below  Monta- 

Tkf  (heep  be  in  the  corn ;  gue,  and  57  NW.  of  Brunfwick. 

Aid  for  one  btaft  of  thy  m/n/im  mouthy  (2.)  Minisink,   a   townihip  of  New   York, 

Tbf  (hccp  (ball  take  no  harm.  Shak>  K.  Lear,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Wallkiil,  and  S.  by  New 

iV*MiiiiKiir.  ff.y:  A  fmall  fort  of  pins.  Jerfcy;   containing  3164  citizens,  320  electors, 

•i.;*  MINIM,  ft.yi  [from  mimmtUf  Latin.]    z.  and  51  flavesi  in  1797* 

i  ixiH  being  j  a  dwarf.—  MINISKA,  a  river  of  SileCa. 

Not  all  ( I.)  ♦  MINISTER.  «./  [minijer,  Lat.  mwifirft 

JKsw  of  nature  i  fome  of  ferpent  ki^d,  French.]     i.  An  agent;  one  who  is  employed  to 

VToDd'root  in  length,  and  corpulence^  involved  any  end ;  one  who  ads  not  by  any  inherent  au- 

Tbetrfiiakyfolday  and  added  wings.       Milton*  tbority,  but  under  another. — You,  Whom  virtue 

Libs  word  is  applied,  in  the  northern  Counties,  hath  made  the  princefs  of  felicityi  be  not  the  mi* 

t3  a  fiiuU  fort  of  fifli,  which  they  pronounce  men^  nifier  of  ruio.  Sidney.-- 

*  &flp  Ml H MOW.  But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  minifterji 

(i.)Miaij(»  in  mnfic,  a  note  equal  to  a  crot*  That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 

dets,  or  half  a  lemibreve.    See  M  u  s  1  c.  Your  high-engender'd  battles.                    Sbak. 

MINIMS,  a  religious  order  in  the  church  of  Th'  infernal  mintfter  advancM, 
Rooe,  founded  by  8t  Franda  de  Paula,  towards  Seiz'd  the  due  vi^im.                            Drt,dcn. 
tk  end  of  the  15th  century.    Their  habit  is  a  This  fovereign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod, 
c'^ir black  woollen  ftuff,  with  a  woollen  girdle,  Reftrains  or  fends  his  minijlerj  abroad.  Biackm. 
cKtbeCune  colours,  tied  in  five  knots.    They  are  %•  One  who  is  employed  in  the  admintltration  of 
utpemiittcd  to  onit  their  habit  and  girdle  night  government. — ^Kings  muft  be  anfwerable  to  God, 
^  ^.   Formerly  they  went  bare*footed|  but  but  the  minifteri  to  kings,  whofe  eyes,  ears,  and 
S!Bo«aOowcd  the  ufe  of  Ihoes.  hands  they  are,  muft  be  anfwerable  to  God  and 
lilNIMDM,  in. the  higher  geometry,  the  leaft  man.  Bacon.    3.  One  who  ferves  at  the  altar;  one 
i32tt|r  attainable  in  a  given  cafe.  who  performs  (iatferdotal  fundion8.--£paphra8  a 
,  'M1MMU&  m.f.  [LaUn.]  A  being  of  the  leaft  faithful  minijier  of  Chrift.  CoL  i.  7^Tbe  mimf. 
^*-  ten  are  always  preaching,  and  the  governors  put- 
Get  yon  gone,  you  dwarf;  ting  forth  edi^s  againft  dancing»and  gaming.  Ad' 
Tcu  mimmms  of  hindVtng  knot-grab  made ;  difon. — The  minivers  of  the  gofpel  are  efpccially 
loa  bead,  you  acorn.                                 Shak.  required  to  fliine  as  lights  in  the  world.  SJ^ers, — 

*  MINION.  IS.  f.  [migntnif  French.]    A  favou-  Callidus  contents  himfelf  with  thinking,  that  he 
rite;  a  darling;  a  low  dependant ;  one  who  plea-  has  always  been  civil  to  the  miniver  cf  bis  parifh, 
^nther  than  benefits.    A  word  of  contempt,  or  and  very  often   given  fomething  to  the  charity 
of  Cigbt  and  familiar  kindnefs. — Minion^  Caid  (he ;  fchools.  Law.    4.  A  delegate ;  an  ofiicial.— - 
■Ml  was  a  pretty  one  in  thofe  days;  I  fee  a  If  wrongfully 

ttffibcrof  lads  that  love  you.  5i^««y.— They  were  Let  God  revenge;  for  I  may  never  lift 

5a<l£  great  courtiers,  and  in  the  way  of  minionjt  An  angry  arm  againft  his  minijier.              SSai» 

*3Q  advancement,  the  moll  mortal  offence  to  5.  An  agent  from  a  foreign  power  without  the 

o^t  ftirred  up  their  former  friend  to  overthrow  dignity  of  an  ambafiador. 

tbfs.  SiVory.— -One,  who  had  been  a  fpecial  mi"  (2,)  A  Minister,  in  the  Preibyterian  ecclefiaf- 

^  of  Aodromana's,  hated  us  for  having  difpof-  tical  polity,  is  a  clergyman,  who  preaches,  per* 

K&d  him  of  her  heart.  Sidney,-^  forms  religious  worfhip  in  public,  admini(ters  the 

Goratetby  mimoffj.          Sbak.  Henry  W.  (acramenis,  &c. 

His  company  muft  do  his  iffiWoni  grace.  5Aai.  (3.)  Minister,  Foreign,  {§  i.  def.  5.)  is  a 

""Edvard  fent  one  army  into  Ireland ;  not  for  perfoir  fent  into  a  foreign  country,  to  manage  the 

^<iQeft,  but  to  guard  the  perfgn  of  bis  minion,  affairs  of  his  province,  6x  of  the  ftate  to  which  he 

f -ffi  GaveftoR.  Vaviej. — If  a  man  ihbuld  launch  belongs.    Ot  thefe  there  are  two  kinds :  thofe  of 

clothe  hiftony  of  human  nature,  we  ihuuld  find  the  firft  rank  are  ambassadors  and  envoys  ex- 

^  very  mimons  of  princes  linked  in  confpiracies  traordinary,  who  reprefeut  the  perfons  of  their 

ipinft  their  mailer.  L*Eftrange. —  fovereigns;  the  miniftera  of  the  &cond  rank  arc 

Tbe  drowfy  tyrant  by  his  tninionj  led,  the  ordinary  refidents. 

To  re^at  rage  devotes  foroe  patriot's  head.  5w2/^.  U-)  Minister  of  Stats.  (§  i,J^i.)   Sec 

MINJON.    See  Mignon.  Privy,  N^  4.  (Council,) 

iUNIOUS.  adj.  [horn  minium,  Lat.]    Of  the  (i.)  *  To  Minister,  v.  4i.  [miniftro,  Lat.]    To 

^r  of  red  or  vermilion. — Some  conceive,  that  give;  tofuppjy;  to  afford. — ^All  the  cuftoms  of 

^  fed  Sea  receivetb  a  red  and  minious  tindture  the  Irifli  would  minifter  occafion  of  a  moft  ample 

iJwa  fpringi  that  fall  into  it.  Brooun.  difcourfe  of  the  origmal  and  antiquity  of  that  peo- 

•  Ti  MINISH,  V.  tf.  [from  diminijh;  minus^  pie.  Spenfer, — Now  he  that  minijlereth  feed  to  the 
i-ay:.]  To  lefleo ;  to  lop ;  to  impair. — Ye  (hall  lower,  both  minijier  bread  for  your  food  and  mui- 
J|<*^i(ft  ought  from  your  bricks  of  your  daily  tiply  your  feed  iown.  %  Cor.  «.— 

y A.  txad,  V.  19.— They  are  minijbed  and  brought  The  wounded  patient  bears 

■  '  tOTDugh  opprciTion.  PJul,  cvii.  39.— Ajiotbcr  The  artift's  hand  thax.miniflers  the  cure. 

■ '  w«  to  bring  in  the  filver  of  the  realm  to  the  Ofway. 

Ml  (x.) 
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•(a.)  •  to  Minister,  v.  «.    x.  To  attend  j  to  Four  faithful  handmaids  the  foft  rites  prepare 

iCerve  in  any  office. —  7*<5 

At  table  Eve  ♦  MINISTRATION.  «./.  [from  mimjro,  U 

MiniBer^d  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups  x.  Agency ;  intervention ;  office  of  an  agent  de! 

With  pleafant  liquors  crownM.               Mtltcn.  gated  or  comraiffioned  by  another. — God,  by ! 

-%,,  To  givD  medicines. —  mimjlration  to  me,  intends  to  do  him  a  favoq 

Can'ft  thou  not  minlfter  to  a  mind  difeas'd,  Taylor.^l  think  they  are  rooft  ordinarily  done 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow  >  Mad.  the  minj/f ration  of  angels.  Hale'j  Origin  of  Mw 

>  To  give  fupplies  of  things  needful ;  to  give  af-  a.  Service;   office;  ecclefiaftical  fundlion.— T 

jiftance ;  to  contribute;  to  afford. — Others  mitii-  proft-ffion  of  a  clergyman  is  an  holy  profefii( 

Jlered  utito  him  of  their  fubflance.  Xc>ff.— He  who  becaufe  it  is  a  minijf ration  in  holy  things.  La<w. 

'  has  a  foul  wholly  void  of  gratitude, "(hould  fet  his  If  the.  prefent  mwijf ration  be  more  glorioue  tli 

foul  to  learn  of  his  body ;  for  all  the  parts  of  that  Ihe^  former,  the  minifter  is  more  holy.   Jtterh, 

tninijer  to  one  another.  5oaM.— There  is  no  tiulh  ♦  MINISTRY.  »./.  [contracted  from  mini/ci 

which  a  man  may  more  evidently  make  out  than  minijltriumt  Lat.]  i.  Office;  fervice. — So  f^r  is 

-the  exiftence  of  a  God ;  yet  he  that  (hall  content  indiflinilion  of  all  perfons,  and,  by  confequen 

himfelf  with  things  as  they  minlfi^r  to  our  plea-  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  from  being  agreeeble 

Jfurcs  and  paffions,  and  not  make  enquiry  a  little  the  will  of  God  declared  in  hts  great  houfeho 

farther  into  their  caufes  and  ends,  may  live  long  the  world,  and  efpecially  in  all  the  minijirits  of 

without  any  notion  of  fuch  a  being.  Locke.^^Thote .  proper  boufehold  the  church,  that  there  was  nc 

good  men,  who  take  fuch  pleafure  in  relieving  yet  any  time,  I  believe,  fincc  it  was  a  numfc 

the  miferable,  for  Chrifl's  fake,  would  not  have  when  fome  of  its  members  were  not  more  faa 

4jeen  lefs  forward   to  tninijler  to  Chrift  himfelf.  than  others.  Spratt^i  Sermons,    «.  Office  of  ( 

Atterburif. — fafting  is  not  abfolutely  good,  but  re-  fet  apart  to  preach ;  ecclefi»(lical  function.— 

latively,  and  as  it  minifltrs  to  other  virtues.  Sm'al"  Their  minijlry  peiform'd,  and  race  well  r 

ridge* J  Sermons*    4.  To  attend  on  the  fervice  of  They  die.                               Mihon^s  Par.  I 

God. — Let  us  wait  on  our  miniftring.  Rom.  xii.  7.  —Saint  Paul  wasmiraculoufiy  called  to  the  wi; 

♦  MINISTERIAL,  adj  [from  minijler.]  i.  At-  try  of  the  gofpel.  Loeke.  3.  Agency ;  inlerpollr 
tendant;  afting  ^r  command. — Underftanding  is  — The  natural  world  he  made  after  a  miracii!i 
in  a  man ;  courage  and  vivacity  in  the  lion ;  fer-  manner ;  but  direds  the  affairs  of  it  ever  fincc 
vice,  and  minijferial  officioufnefs,  in  the  ox.  Bro*Lun,  (landing  rules,  and  the  ordinary  nunijiry  of  feci] 

From  efl'enccs  unfeen,  celeftial  uames,  caufes.  Atttrhury* — 

Enlight'ning  fpirit,  and  minijlerial  flames.  Prior.  To  all  but  ihee  in  fits  he  feem'd  to  %0y 

a.  Adtiug  under  fuperior  authority.— For  the  wi-  And  'twas  my  miniftry  to  deal  the  blow.  Par 

?:ijterial  officers  in  court  there  muft  be  an  eye  un-  — The  poets  introduced  the  mini/try  of  the  gc 

to  them.   Bacon, — Abftinence,  the  apoftle  deter-  Bcntley.    4.  Bufinefs. — 

mines,  is  of  no  other  real  value  in  religion,  than  He  fafe  from  loud  alarms, 

as  a  miniJUrial  caufc  of  moral  effedts.    3.  Sacer-  Abhorr'd  the  wicked  minijlry  of  arm^.  Drji 

ilotal ;  belonging  to  the  ccclefiafticks  or  their  of-  5.  Perfons  employed  in  the  public  affair*  0 

ticc.— Tbcfc  fpeeches  of  Jcrom  and  Chryfoflom  flate. — I  convcrfe  in  full  freedom  with  manyc 

plainly  illude  unto  fuch  minijlfrial  garments  as  fiderable  men  of  both  parties;  and  if  not  an  «j 

were  then  in  ufe.  Hnoker*    4*  Pertaining  to  mini-  number,  it  is  purely  accidental,  as  happening 

fters  of  ftate,  or  perfons  in  fubordinate  authority,  have  made  acquaintance  at  court  more  undcrl 

MINISTERIALIST.  «.  /  in  political  eontro-  miniftry  than  another.  S<vuift. 

verfy,  an  adherent,  or  writer  in  fhvour  of  admi-  MINITOBA,  a  lake  of  Canada,  xoo  miles  W 

niftration.  and  from  10  to  15  broad.   Lon.  ico.  ao.  W.  I 

*  MINISTERIALLY,  adv.    In  a  minifterial  50.  40.  N. 

manner.— The  Son,  out  of  voluntary  condcfcen-  (1.)  ♦  MINIUM,  n.  f.    Melt  lead  in  a  br 

fion,  fubmits  to  aft  minifteriallyi  or  in  capacity  of  earthen  veflTel  unglazed,  and  ftir  it  confinuaH| 

mediator.  IVaterland.  it  be  calcined  into  a  grey  powder;  this  is  cj 

*  MINISTERY. «./.  [mittifteriumy  Lat.]  Office;  the  calx  of  lead ;  continue  the  fire,  ftirrinp  t 
fervice.  This  word  is  now  contraded  to  miniftry t  the  fame  manner,  and  it  becomes  yejlow ;  in 
hut  ufcd  bv  Milton  as  four  fyllables. — They  that  ftate  it  is  ufed  in  painting,  and  is  called  inafti 
IV ill  have  their  chamber  filled  with  a  good  fcent,  or  mafficot ;  after  this  put  it  into  d  re%-erbcra^ 
make  fome  odoriferous  water  be  blown  about  it  furnace,  and  it  will  calcine  further,  and  becfl 
by  their  fervants  mouths,  that  arc  dextrous  in  that  of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the  common  minium  or 
mimftry,  Digtif.-^                          -  lead :  among  the  andents  minium  was  the  ni 

This  temple  to  frequent  for  cinnabar :  the  modern  minium  is  ufed  vxitn 

With  minlfterics  due,  and  folemn  rites.    Milton,  ly,  and  is  excellent  in  cleanfing  and  healing  oW 

'^  MINISTRAL. /7/ir'.  [from  m/>7i/7^r.]    Pertain-  CQr'9.  HilPs  Mat.  Med. 

ing  to  a  minifler.  (a.)  Minium,  or  Red  lead,  is  an  oxide  of  * 

•  MINISTRANT.  adj.  |frora  minifter.]  Atten-  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  which  it  acquires  by  J  « 
dant;  acting  at  command.  Po^  accents  it,  not  calcination  and  reverberation.  See  Chewisti 
according  to  analogy,  on  the  fecond  fyllable.—  Index.     The  minium  in  commerce   is  ^^^ 

Him  thrones,  and  powVs,  brought  from  Holland,  where  large  quanti'if  1 

Prjncedomst  and  dominations  mfniftrantp  .  it  are  manufaifluretl.    The  method  in  which  I 

Accompany'd  to  hea^'en  gate.     Mtft.  Par.  Loft,  nium  is  made  in  large  quantities  with  u«  i»  th 

'M'K'.fhaftt  to  their  mieen  with  bufy  care,  They  firft  burn  lead  jn  a  furnace  into  a  kiccj 

'  lithtf 
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'^^bs^f  ^7  coDtiouillr  ftirriDg  it  While  melted  gaiflied  by  the  brightnefs  of  its  colour;  and  the 

vitii  to  iroo  Take ;  this  tbey  afterwards  grind  adulteration  to  which  it  is  liable  may  be  detcAed 

rith  two  pair  of  ftones,  which  deliver  it  from  one  by  putting  an  ounce  of  it  into  a  crucible  with  an 

toasother,  the  firft  pair  grinding  it  coarfer,  the  equal  quantity  of  charcoal  duft,  well  mixed  to- 

iecaii  fiaer;  theie  are  worked  by  means  of  a  mill  gether,  and  placing  the  crucible  in  a  common  (ire 

vbk^  moves  fix  pair  of  them  at  once.    When  fufficient  to  melt  lead,  which  is  to  be  covered 

tbsietoed  to  a  fine  powder*  it  is  wafhed  and  with  another  fmall  crucible  inverted  into  it.  When 

tks^  into  a  furnace,  and  is  burnt  ^itb  arever-  it  has  been  continued  for  fome  time  on  the  fiie^ 

ke*T  fire  for  two  or  three  dayst  all  the  while  take  it  out  and  ftrike  it  againft  the  ground.    The 

6f  cQotinue  ftirring  it  with  a  large  iron  rake,  minium  will  thus  be  reduced  to  its  metallic  ftate ; 

jcf  oa  a  fwivel  or  iron  hook;  and  toward  the  and  its  diminifhed  weight,  when  freed  from  the 

tsdot'tbe  time  they  watch  its  being  of  the  right  charcoal  duft,  and  cold,  will  indicate  the  propor- 

cokx?.   When  this  is  doing,  the  fire  muft  not  be  tion  of  adulterated  matter.    Minium  is  alfo  ufed 

crried  beyond  a  certain  degree,  left  the  matter  as  a  flux  in  forming  the  enamel  for  grounds,  and 

rlct  isd  run  together.     The  procefs  by  which  in  glazing,  &c.    It  is  now  called  Re^  Oxide. 

snEiun  is  prepared  is  defcribed  in  the  following  (3.)  Minium,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  as  an  exter- 

i32saer  by  M.  Jars,  in  the  Mem^dtV Acad.  Royals  nal  application.    It  obtunds  the  acrimony  of  the 

)-3.  The  furnace  is  of  the  reverberatory  kind,  humours,  allays  inflammations,  and  i%  excellent 

«kLh  two  fire-places  at  the  ends ;  each  fire-place  in  the  cleanfing  and  healing  of  old  ulcers.    It  is 

\m%  fefnrated  from  the  area,  or  body  of  the  fiir-  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  in  many  of  the  plallers 

usty  by  a  wall  13  inches  high.    The  fire-places  and  ointments  of  the  (hops.  It  was  an  ingredient 

^  15  inches  broad,  and  their  length  is  equal  to  in  the  officinal  compofition  called  tmplaflrum  de 

r!x  breadth  of  the  whole  furnace,  which  is  about  mhMt  employed  as  a  deficcative  and  cicatrizer  ; 

^  X  9  fieet.    The  length  of  the  area  from  one  but  now  difuled  for  that  made  in  the  fame  man* 

ysot  to  the  other  is  9  or  .10  feet.    The  quantity  ner  with  litharge,  becaufe  it  does  not  ftick  fo  well, 

€f  iead  u(ed  in  one  operation  is  about  1500  lb.  of  and  is  more  difficult  of  preparation. 

vlicfa  nine  parts  are.lead  obtained  from  furnaces  MINNIE,  a  river  of  Lithuania. 

vi»e  the  ore  is  fnielted,  and  one  part  is  lead  ex-  (x.)  MiNNIGAFF,  or  Monnioaff,  {Gael.  i.  e. 

t^fd  from  the  fcoria  which Hs  formed  in  fmelt-  ^^ony  moori\  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Kircud- 

iE^tiieore.    This  latter  kind  is  faid  to  be  necef-  brigbtihire,  94  miles  long  and  t%  iiroad.    The 

iffT,  as  the  former  could  not  alone  be  reduced  furlace  is  rugged,  as  the  pariih  confifts  moftly  of 

it!)  powder.    All  the  lead  is  at  once  put  into  the  rocky  hills,  fome  of  them  very  high,  and  abound- 

m,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level.    The  calx,  as  ing  with  lead  ore ;  yet  the  climate  in  the  low 

b&u  it  is  formed,  is  drawn  to  one  fide,  by  a  rake  ground*  is  mild  and  (alubrious ;  but  the  foil  is 

Upended  by  a  chain  before  the  mouth  of  the  barren,  except  fome  fmall  ftripes  on  th^  banks 

fnuce.    In  4  or  5  hours  the  whole  quantity  of  of  the  Cree,  which  produce  good  crops  of  oats, 

the  i^  is  cakibed,  or,  if  any  pieces  remain  un-  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes,  fufficient  for 

akhied,  they  are  feparated,  and  kept  for  the  the  inhabiVints*    But  the  hills  feed  about  30,000 

em  operation.    The  heat  employed  is  that  of  a  fheep,  befldes  goats,  horfes,  and  black  cattle;  and 

cherry  red,  and  the  fire-places  and  mouth  are  kept  abound  with  valuable  woods.    The  population 

o?a,  that  the  air  may  accelerate  the  calcination,  in  1799,  was  1420;  increafe  an  fince  1755,  and 

Tk  power  or  calx  is  to  be  frequently  flirred  to  no  let's  than  59%,  fince  1748 ;  chiefly  owing  to  the 

pm cot  its  concreting ;  and  when  thid  operation  mines.    A  native  was  alive  in  179a,  aged  xi8. 

Us  been  continued  about  24  hours,  the  matter  Thefbepherds  and  peaiants  fpend  much  time  in 

ii  talen  out  of  the  furnace,  and  laid  on  a  flat  reading,  and  are  well  informed.    The  farmers  are 

I»t?ment.    Then  cold  water  it  throvm  on  it,  to  wealthy  and  intelligenL 

£ite  it  weight,  as  the  workmen  fay ;  but  rather  («.)  MiNNiGAFFr  a  village  in  the  above  pariih, 

\u  Mr  Jars  thinks)  to  make  it  friable.    It  is  then  15  miles  SW.  of  New  Galloway. 

to  be  ground  in  a  mill,  and  the  finer  part  is  fepa-  MINNIN,   a  ftringed    inftrument  of  mufic 

nttd  by  wafliing,  while  the  coarfer  part,  referved  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  having  3  or  4  chords 

lor  fixne  following  operation,  is  to  be  placed  at  to  it.    See  Plate  CCXV.  fg,  9.    There  is  reafon 
tbe  month  of  the  furnace  in  order  to  retain  the  "  to  queition  the  antiquity  of  this  inftrument  j  both 

oehed  lead.     The  fine  powder,  which  is  now  of  becaufe  it  requires  a  hair-bow,  which  was  a  kind 

^  Tcliow  colour,  is  again  put  into  the  fame  or  a  of  pledrum  not  known  to  the  ancients,  and  be- 

£fiiiUr  furnace,  and  etpbfed  to  a  very  moderate  caufe  it  To  much  refembles  the  modern  viol.  Klr- 

jire,  from  36  to  48  hours;  during  which  time,  it  cher  took  the  figures  of  this,  the  macbul,  chin- 

^  ftirred  frequently  to  prevent  its  concreting ;  nor,  and  pfaltery,  from  an  old  book  in  the  Vati- 

^nd  the  powder  graidually  acquires  its  proper  red  can  library. 

colour.    The  minium  is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  MINNITH.    See  MeNNiTif. 

the  furnace,  cooled,  and  fifted  through  an  iron  *  MINNOCK.  n,f.  Of  this  word  I  know  not 

ficre  placed  in  a  calk.    The  bright  colour  of  mi-  the  precife  meaning.   It  is  not  unlikely  that  mm- 

D:um  might  render  it  valuable  in  painting,  if  it  nock  and  minx  are  originally  the  fame  word.— 

could  ftaod  with  certainty  in  either  oil  or  water.  An  afs's  nole  I  fix'd  on  his  bead ; 

But  ai  it  is  fubjed  to  become  black,  it  cannot  be  Anon  his  Thiibe«muft  be  anfwered, 

^^7  truiled,  except  in  hard  varnilhes ;  and  is,  '     And  forth  my  minnoek  comes.                   Sbak, 

tkerefore,  (eldom  ufed  in  oil,  or  even  in  water,  un-  ( i.)  *  MINNOW. »./.  [menue^  Fr.]  A  very  fmall 

irfs  for  tery  grofs  purpofes,  or  as  a  ground  for  ver-  fifli ;  a  pink :  a  corruption  of  minim^  which  fee- — 

^^Q*  The  goodnefs  of  minium  may  be  diflin-  Hear  you  this,  triton  of  the  minnowj  ?  Shai. 

—The 
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«— The  minnowf  when  be  is  perfectly  {eafoo*  and  he  be  a  i  years  of  age.   Thit  is  ewprMy  dedi 

not  fick,  which  is  only  prefently  after  fpawningi  by  ftat.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  aj.  with  regard 

hath  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a  pan-  the  houfe  of  commons, 

ther,  on  his  iides,  inclining  to  a  greeniih  and  iky  (4.)  M1110R9  in  logic*  is  the  fecond  propofit 

colour*  his  belly  being  milk-white*  and  his  back  of  a  formal  or  regular  fyllogifro*  called  alfo 

alrooft  black  or  biackiOi :  be  is,a  Diarp  biter  at  a  'qffiimption. 

fmall  worm  in  hot  weather,  and  in  the  Spring  they  (5.)  Minor*  in  muAc,  is  applied  to  certain  d 

make  excellent  minnow  tan  lies ;   being  waihed  cords*  which  differ  from  or  are  lo^er  than  otii 

well  in  f^lt*  and  their  beads  and  tails  cut  off*  and  of  the  fame  denomination*  by  a  leffer  feoiitonc 

their  guts  taken  out*  being  fried  with  yolks  of  four  commas.   .Thus  we  fay*  a  third  minor 

eggs*  primrofes,  and  tan fy.  ^Fa//on'i  ^A^^r. — ^The  leffer  third*  or  a  fixth  major  and  minor.    C 

nimble  turning  of  the  minfiow  is  the  perfe&ion  of  cords  that  admit  of  major  and  minor*  i,  e.  ^c? 

mimn^w  filhing.    R^aJto/i*s  Angler,  and  lefs*  are  laid  to  be  imperfed  concords.    , 

(a.)  Thf  MiNNOW  is  a  fpecies  of  Cyprinus*  Majoa*  §  6. 

MINOA*  a  town  of  Perfia*  10  miles  from  (6.)  Minors*  Friars  Minor*  or  Mikorit| 

Affeep*  and  17  from  Gombroom;  famous  for  its  appellations  which  the  Francifcans  affume.    i 

hot  and  cold  natural  baths*  which  cure  rheuma-  Fr an ci scams.    There  is  alfo  an  order  of  R/^ 

tifm*  fcrophula*  &c.  by  bathing.  iar  Mbiori  at  Naples^  which  was  edabliibcd 

MlNOLA»  a  town  of  Ireland*  In  Mayo  1588*  and  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V. 

MINONG*  an  ifland  of  Canada*  in  Lake  Su-  *  To  MINORATE.  v.  a.  [from  minor,  Latl 

perior*  so  miles  long  and  le  broad.    Lon.  89.  o*  To  leffen  \  to  diminifb.    A  word  not  yet  adt^ 

W.    Lat.  48.  o.  N.  ted  into.the  language. — This  it  doth  not  only 

(  X.)  *  MINOR.  adj\  [Latin.]    i.  Petty :  incon-  the  advantageous  affiftance  of  a  tube*  but  by  flic 

fiderable.— If  there  are  petty  .errours  and  mnor  ing  in  what  degrees  diitance  mmoratei  the  objc 

lapfes*  not  conQderably  injurious  to  faith*  yet  it  GUunfille'j. 

is  not  fafe  to  contemn  ioferiour  falfities.    Brown.  *  MINORATION.  n./.  [from  minoraie,]  1 

a.  Lefs;  fmaller.— They  altered  this  cufkom  from  a6t  of  leffening;  diminution ;  decreafe.    A  wc 

caXcs  of  high  concernment  to  the  mofl  trivial  de-  not  admitted.-^Bodies  emit  virtue  without  dhi 

bates*  the  minor  part  ordinarily  entering  their  ment  of  weight*  Ik  is  moft  evident  in  the  \oi 

proteft.     Ciarendon^-^Thc  difference  of  a  third  ftone*  whole  efirciencies  are  communicable  wi 

part  is  fo  large  and  coUedive  an  account  is  not  out  a  minoration  of  gi^avity.    Brown. — We  ho 

.  ftrange*.  if  we  confider'how  differently  they  are  the  mercies  of  God  will  confider  our  degenerai 

fct  in  minor  and  lefs  miftakeable  numbers*  Brown,  integrity  unto  fome  minoration  of  our  offenc 

(a.)  *  Minor.   »./.     One   uoder  age;   one  Brown. 

whofc  youth  cannot  allow  him  to  manage  his  MINORBINO*  a  town  and  bilhop's  fee 

own  affairs.— King  Rithard  II.  the(firft  ten  years  Naples* in Bari*  i6milesN.of  Cirenza*a8  WN^ 

of  his  reign*  was  a  minor.    Davies.    He  and  bis  of  Matera,  and  85  £.  of  Naples.    Lon.  16. 19. 

roufe  might  be  minors^  but  the  libertines  are  full  Lat.  41.  8.  N. 

grown.    CollierU  rtew  of  the  Stage.  MINORCA*  an  ifland  of  the  Mediteiraoei 

Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  feems  to  niD»  fituated  between  39*^  and  40^  N.  Lat.  and  neaii 

When  the  briik  minor  pants  for  twenty-on&  Pofe.  of  Lon.  £.  It  is  about  33  miles  long  from  NW. 

■—The  nobleft  blood  of  £ngland  having  been  Ihed  S£.  in  breadth  from  8  to  zi,  but  in  general  abc; 

in  tbe  grand  rebellion*  many  great  families  be-  10  miles ;  fo  that  in  fize  it  may  nearly  equ<ti  (I 

came  extind*  or  fupported  only  hj  minors*  S^vjft.  county  of  Huntingdon  or  Bedford.    The  form 

•^A  minor  or  infant  clmnot  be  iaid  to  be  oootu-  very  irregular ;  and  the  coafls  are  much  indent 

roacious.  Ayiif.  %•  The  fecond  oil  particular  pro*  by  the  fea*  which  forms  a  gr^at  number  of  Iiil 

t>ofition  in  the  fyllogifm.— The  fecond  or  minor  creeks  and  inlets*  fome  of  which  might  be  ve 

proportion  wasi  that  this  kingdom  hath  cauife  of  advantageous.    This  ifland  is  one  of  thofe  calii 

juft  fear  of  overthrow  from  Spain*    JBormr.— -He  by  the  aqcient  Romans  Baleares*  which  arc 

fuppofedthat  a  philofopber's  brain  was  like  a  fb-  from  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  in  ufing  i; 

reft*  where  ideas  ^re  ranged  like  animals  of  feve-'  fling.    It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romai 

ral  kinds ;  that  the  major  is  the  male^  the  minor  and  afterwards  of  the  northern  barbarians  wi 

the  female*  which  copulate  by  the  middle  term*  deftroyed  that  empire.    From  them  it  was  talu 

and  engender  the  conclufion.    ArbiUbnot.  by  the  Arabs*  who  were  fubdued  by  the  king 

(3.}  MiNoa*  in  law*  denotes  a  perfon  under  Majorca*  and  he  by  the  king  of  Spain.    Ti 

age ;  or  who*  by  the  laws  of  the  country*  is  not  J^nglifh  fubdued  it  in  2708*  and  the  French  in  il 

arrived  at  the  power  of  adminiftering  his  own  af-  German  war ;  but  it  was  reftored  to  Britain  1 

fdirs*  or  the  poffeflion  of  his  eftate.    Among  us*  tjie  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.    The  air  it  mbi 

a  perfon  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  az;  beifore  more  clear  and  pure  than  in  Britain ;  being  fc 

which  time  his  ads  are  invalid.    See  Aqe,  In-  dom  darkened  with  thick  fogt :  yet  the  low  tj 

FANT*  and  Ij^AjOR*  ^  4.    It  is  a  maxim  in  the  leys  are  not  free  from  mifts  and  unwhoWfomc  v 

common  law*  that  in  the  king  there  is  ao  mino-  pours  |  and  in  windy  weather  the  fpray  of  ti 

rity,  and  therefore  he  hath  no  legal  guardian ;  and  fea  is  driven  over  the  whole  ifland.     The  wbo 

h\%  royal  grants  and  affents  to  ads  of  pariiament  coaft  lies  low  ;  but  there  are  a  few  hills  near  tl 

are  good*  though  he  has  not*  in  his  natural  ca- .  centre*  of  which  the  moft  conQderable*,  nanit 

pacity*  attained  the  legal  age  of  ax.    it  is  alfo  Toao*  may  be  feen  is  or  14  leagues diilant.  Tl 

provided  by  the  cuftom  and  law  of  parliament*  furface  of  the  ifland  is  rough  and  unequal  *  ao 

that  no  one  fliall  fit  or  vote  In  either  boufe*  unlefs  in  many  places  divided  by  long  narrow  vaiet  ut 

conf.dcrab 
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cc5denb3e  depth,  called  harancoes  by  the  na-  home  confumptioni  it  may  be  eftimated  at  z6oo1 

srst  Thef  bqgiii  in  the  middle  of  the  iflandi  a-year.    In  honeyt  wax,  and  fall>  their  yearly  ex- 

\zit.v  (everil  windings  terminate  at  the  Tea.  ports  may  be  about  400!.  and  the  fum  total  of 

T«$^.6de  is  more  plain  and  regular  than  to-  their  exports,  abont  1800 1.  Sterling  per  annum, 

KsdstlicNW.  where  the  hills  are  higher,  with  The  iiland  is  divided  into  4  terminojf  or  countries, 

bi  sariby  Talleys  betwjxt  them,  the  Ibil  lefs  of  which  there  were  anciently  5.    The  termino 

ml  ud  the  whole  traA  unhealthy.    Near  of  Oudadella^  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  ifland, ' 

tkton$aod  villages  the  fields  are  well  cultivat-  is  fo  ftyled  from  Ciudadella,  which  wa?  once  the 

c4a^mdofed  with  ftone  walls;  but  thereft^  capital.    This  city  makes  a  venerable  appearance 

sptiiy  rocky,  or  covered  with  woods.  There  even  in  its  prefent  ft  ate  of  decay,  having  in  it  a 

sruse  pools  of  ftanding  water,  hxxx  very  few  large  Gothic  cathedral,  fome  other  churches  and 

m^  which  is  the  greateft  defedt'  about  the  convents,  the  governor's  palace,  an  exchange, 

kPAutheinhabitantflbavefcarcely  any  whole-  and  about   fix    hundred    houfes;    which,   be- 

kst  ^TSitt  excepting  what  is  faved  from  the  fore  the  feat  of  government  and  the  courts  of 

doiii  The  foil  is  light,  thin,  and  very  ftony,  juftice  were  removed  to  Mahon,  were  fullv  in- 

«^  1  good  deal  of  fea-falt,  and  in  i6m^  places  of  habited ;  and  there  are  Rill  more  gentlemen's  fa- 

obKoas  nitre  intermixed.  Jn  moft  places  there  milies  here  than  in  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland.    It 

i^ktie  earth,  that  the  ifland  appears  to  be  but  hath  a  port  commodious  enough  for  the  veflels 

c^  irregular  rock  xovered  here  and  there  employed  in  the  trade  of  this  country.    The  ter- 

I  ^  ffloQl^,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  ftones,  mino  of  Fererias  is  the  next,  a  narrow  flip  reach- 

Ks^lUnding  this,  however,  it  is  not  only  ex-  ing  acrofs  from  fea  to  fea,  and  the  country  little  ' 

)»Delf  proper  for  vineyards,  but  produces  more  cultivated ;  it  is  therefore  united  to  Me  a  cam  da  t* 

vtzstmd  barley  than  could  at  firft  fight  be  ima-  In  this  laft  termino  ftands  Mount  Toao  in  the 

pi^  The  fields  commonly  lie  fallow -for  two  very  centre  of  the  ifle,  and  the  higheft  mountain  , 

T^  and  are  Ibwn  the  third.    The  whole  bar-  in  it ;  on  the  fummit  of  which  there  is  a  convent, 

^  !i  cofOfflonly  got  in  by  midfummer.*  The  where  even  in  the  hotteft  months  the  monks  en- 

n**  is  Qot  tbrefli^,  but  trodden  out  on  a  joy  a  cool  air,  and  at  all  times  a  moft  delightful 

I  fesk  piece  of  rock  by  oxen  and  affes.    The  prbfpe^.    About  6  miles  N.  from  Mount  Toro 

:  =^318 2!t  commonly  lean,  thin,  and.weU-built,  ftands  a  caftle  that  covers  Port  Fornelles,  which 

'  ^a  sukile  ftature,  and  olive  complexion ;  but  is  a  very  fpacious  harbbur  on  the  £.  fide  of  the 

|&&:t?ftcaufe  provokes  them  to  anger,  ^nd  ifland.    There  are  in  it  flioals  and  foul  ground, 

!  2?^  to  be  incapable  of  forgiving  an  injury,  which,  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  them, 

'  l^^aarrels  break  out  daily,  and  family  dif-  render  it  difficult  and  dangerous ;  yet  the  packets ' 

^sretranfmitted  from  father  to  fon.    Both  bound  from  Mahon  to  Marfeilles  frequently  take  ' 

*»  w  extremely  amorous :  they  are  often  be-  flielter  therein,  and  even  large  ftiips  and  men  .of 

^-^  while  children,  and  marry  at  tb^  age  of  war  frequent  it.    Near  this  lies  another  harbour 

U>  The  women  have  eafy  labours,  and  common-  called  Adaia^  which  runs  far  into  the  land ;  but 

fjiira  in  a  few  days  to  their  uf^ial'domeftic  being  reputed  unfafe.  Is  now  little  ufed.    The 

Boaef:;  but,  left  the  family  fliould  beeofne  too  country  about  it  is,  however,  the  pleafanteft  and 

^^^%i  the  poorer  fort  keep  their  childten  at  wholefpnaeft  fpot  in  the  ifland,  and  almoft  the 

■  braft  for^  two  or  three  years.    Bread  of  the  only  one  plentifully  fupplied  with  excdlent  fpring 

*i  wheat  flour,  rice,  pulfe,  vermicelfl,  herbs,  water ;  fo  that  the  richeft  and  fineft  fruits  grow 

^  [ummer  fruits,  pickled  olives,  and  pods  of  here  in  the  higheft  perfedtiou.    Alaior  is  the  next 

^Gubea  pepper,  make  up  almoft  the  whole  of  termino,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable 

*tf  ^  *  ^^  ^^^'  fcarce  one  5th  of  it  is  animal  but  the  capital  of  the  Tame  name,  well  fituated 

'^  M  of  this  fifh  make  the  greateft  part,  on  an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  and  tolerably  culti- 

J^  of  their  difltes  are  bigh-fealbnMl  with  pep-  vated  country.    The  termino  of  Mahon,  at  the 

1^  cbres,  cinnamon,  and  other  fpices ;  and>  S£.  end  of  the  ifland,  is  the  moft  confiderable  of 

^  ^  a  great  deal  of  oil.    A  flice  of  bread  them  all,  containing  about  60,000  Englifli  acres, 

|3it:dh)  boiled  water,  with  a  little  ofl  and  fait,  and -nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca, 

'^^ common  breakfaft  of  the  pea£ants,  named  The  town  of  Mahon  ftands  on  an  eminence  on 

P^^^Gi'A.  Their  ordinary  meals  arc  very  frugal,  the  W.  fide  of  the  harbour,  and  has  a  large  church, 

^^»  folemn  occafions  their  entertainments  ar^.  3  convents,  the  governor's  palace,  and  other  pub- 

^^(Uft  degree  profufe  and  extravagaut.    The  lie  edifices.    It  is  large,  but  the  ftreets  are  wind- 

*'^3inuiH$  are  accufed  of  prodigious  indo-  ing,  narrow,  and  ill-paved.    The  fort  of  St  Phi- . 

f^'  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  and  negled  of  their '  lip  fts^nds  near  the  entrance  of  tbe  harbour,  which 

*-£j:2l  advantages.    The  hiUs  abound  with  iron>  it  covers,  is  very  fpacious,  of  great  ftrength,  with 

^^%  and  lead  ores,  of  none  of  which  any  ufe  fubterranean  works  to  prote^  the  garrlfon  from 

•^  been  made  except  the  laft.    There  are  few  bombs,  large  magazines,  and  whatever  elfe  is  ne- 

l^^.of  any  account,  and  they  are  obliged  to  ceflary  to  render  it  a  complete  fortification,  and 

|C7  neighboors  fiw  near  one  3d  of  their  com,  all  ■  bath  a  numerous  and  well-difpoled  artillery.  Mi- 

^  <Ni,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.    They '  norca  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  Ame- 

-«« a  fort  of  cheefe,  little  liked  by  the  Englifli,  rican  war,  was  retaken  by  Great  Britain  in  1798, 

^  wli  in  Italy  at  a  very  great  price :  Thia  and  reftored  at  the  general  peace  in  1801.  *  It  is 

krl  ^?^°'  ^^  ^^  '*  P^''  ^^'^'nun.  The  wool  they  now  (i8ix),  in  confequence  of  the  Spanlfli  refift- 

jc  abroad  mav  produce  900 1.  more.     Some  ance  againft  the  ufuipatlon  of  Buonapartei  under 

•^*  a  aported ;  and,  if  we  add  that  of  the  Britifli  protcAion. " 

MINORI^ 


MIN                (96)  MIN 

MINORIy  a  town  and  bifhop's  fee  of  Naples,  lities  he  fo  well  koew»  he  put  Minos  to  de^^ 

in  Piocipato  Citra  on  the   Gulf  of  Salerno ;  3  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan  war.    He  \ 

miles  N£.  of  Am'alfi,  and  7  SW,  of  Salerno.  father  of  Androgeus*  Glaucus,  Deucalion,  H 

MINORITES,  See  Franciscans  and  Minor»  draand  Ariadne.   Many  authors  have  confoud 

§  6.  the  two  Minofes;  but  Homer»  Plutarch,  and  £ 

*  MINORITY.  n,A  [minoriUt  Fr.  from  minorf  dorus,  prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  differ 

Lat.]    I.  The  ftatp  of  being  under  age. — I  niovM  perfons. 

the  King,  rpy  mailer,  to  fpeak  in  the  behalf  of  my  (i.)  MINOT»  Laurence,  an  ancient  £ng 

daughter,  in  the  minority  of  them  both.  Sbak* —  poet,  who  died  about  135a.    Mr  Tyrwbit  di^ 

He  is  young,  and  his  minority  vered  his  poems  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  i 

Is  put  into  the  truft  of  Richard  Glofler.    Shak.  they  were  publiflied  in  8vo  Z795. 

^— A  queftion  was  raifed,  whether,  during  the  («.}  Mi  not,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp. 

king's  minority 9  fuch  alterations  might  be  made  or  Cote  d'Or,  18  miles  S£.  of  Chatillon* 

no.  Hayward^-^lienry  VIII.  doubting  he  might  (i.)  ♦  MINOTAUR,  n,/^  [minotaurei  Fr.  mi 

die  in  the  minority  of  his  Ton,  procured  an  ad  to  •  and  Umnu-I    A  monlter  mvented  by  the  po< 

pafs,  that  no  ftatute  made  during  the  minority  of  half  man  and  half  bull,  kept  in  Dsdalus's  h 

the  kingfl^ould  bind  him  or  his  fucceflfors.  Bacon,  rinth^ — 

•^If  there  be  evidence,  that  it  is  not  many  ages  Thou  may'ft  not  wander  in  that  labyrioth 

fince  nature  was  in  her  minority ^  this  may  be  taken  There  mtnotiutrj,  and  ugly  treafon  lurks.  SA 

for  a  good  proof  that  ihe  is  not  eternal.  Burnet*  (%*)  The  Minotaur  in  fabulous  biftory,  i| 

— Their  counfels  are  warlike  and  aitibitious,  though  the  fifuit  of  PaGpae's  amour  with  a  bull.    Mil 

fomething  tempered  by  the  minority  of  their  kiog.  having  refiifed  to  facrifice  a  white  bull  to  K 

iemple.    i.  The  ftate  of  being  lefs. — From  this  tune,  which  he  had  received  from  the  god 

narrow  time  of  geftation  may  enfue  a  minority  or  that  purpufc,  Neptune,  in  revenge,  made  P. 

fmallnefs  in  the  exclufion.  Brown.    3.  The  imal-  phae  Xh^  wife  of  Minos  enamoured  of  this  f 

ler  number :  as,  the  minority  held  for  that  quef-  bull,    Qsedalus  proftituted  his  talents  fubfervi 

tion  in  oppofition  to  the  majority.  to  the  queen's  unnatural  deQres ;  and  by 

MINOROSA,  or  Manrssa.    See  Manresa.  means,  Pafiphae's  horrible  paflions  were  gratid 

MINORQUINS.    See  Minorca.  and  the  Minotaur  came  into  the  world.    Mil 

MINOS  I.  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  Crete*  confined  in  the  labyrinth  this  monfter,  where 

fon  of  Jupiter  and  £uropa<    He  flouri(hed  about  devoured  the  young  men  and  maidens  annua 

A.  A.  C.  143s.     He  gave  Iaw»to  his  fubjedts,  exaded  from  the  Athenians.    Thefeus  delivc^ 

which  remained  in  force  in  the  age  of  the  philofo-  his  country  from  this  barbarous  tribute,  when 

pher  Plato,  about   1000  years  after  his  death,  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  devoured;  and 

His  juftice  and  moderation  procured  him  the  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos»  t 

titles  of  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confident  ftroyed  the  monfter,  and  efcaped  from  the  wir 

of  Jupiter,  and  the  wife  legiilator  in  every  city  of  ings  of  the  labyrinth. — ^The  fable  of  the  Mi( 

Greece  \  and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was  re-  taur  has  been  thus  explained : — Pafiphae  wa&  1 

warded  for  his  equity  Ster  death  with  the  oflfice  amoured^of  one  of  her  hulband's  courtiers  cal 

of  fupreme  judge  in  the  infernal  regions.    In  this  Taevfo; ,.or  Tauros%  (which  in  Greek  as  well  as  i 

character  he  is  reprefented  fitting  in  the  (hades  tin  fi^nlfies  a '^»//; )  and  Dsedalus  favoured  i 

and  holding  a  fceptre  in  his  hand.     The  dead  pafCpn  of  the  queen,  by  allowing  bis  houfe 

plead  their  caufes  before  him;  and  the  impartial  become  the  retreat  of  the  two  lovers.    Pafipi: 

judge  (hakes  the  fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  brought  forth  twins,   one  of  whom  greatly  i 

the  deftinies  of  mankind.    He  married  Ithona,  by  fembled  'Minos  and  the  other  Taurus;  whei^ 

whom  he  had  Lycaftes,  the  father  of  Minos  IL  originated  the  name,  and  the  fable  of  the  Mid 

Minos  II.  the  grand-fon  of  Minos  I.  and  king  taur. 

of  Crete,  married  Pafiphae,  the  daughter  of  A-  MINSFELDEN,  or  Mensf£ldcn,  a  town 

polio  and  Perfeis,  by  whom  ne  had  many  children.  Germapy  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rbioe,  aj 

He  increafed  bis  dominions  by  the  conqucft  of  late  archbi(hopnc  of  Treves ;  15  miles  £S£. 

the  neighbouring  iflands ;    but  (howed  himfelf  Montabaur,  and  %$  £.  of  Coblentz. 

cruel  in  the, war  again(t  the  Athenians,  who  had  (x.^  MINSK,  or  7  a  palatinate  of  RuflTian  Liih 

put  to  death  his  fon  Ai^^^rogeus*    He  took  Me-  (z.;MINSKI,    5  ^nia,  containing  fertile  P'ii 

garaby  the  treachery  ofScvlIa;  and  obliged  the  and  extenfive  foreils.     Bee-hufbandry  is  muj 

▼anqui(hed  to  fend  aimiially  to  Crete  7  chofen  cultivated,  and  great  quantities  of  honey  exporU 

boys  and  7  virigins  to  be  devoured  by  the  Miko-  Jews  are  numerous  and  rich. 

TAUR.    This  bloody  tribute  was  abolifiied  when  (2.)  Minski,  the  capital  of  the  above  pal' 

Theseus  dellroyed  the  monfter.     When  D^-  nate,  has  two  citadels,  and  is  feated  on  the  S« 

DALUS,  whofe  jnduftry  and  invention  had  fabri-  lock  5c  miles  SE.  of  Wilna,  and  250  N£.  of  W. 

cated  the  labyrinth,  and  whofe  imprudence  in  af-  iaw.    Lon.  a6.  30.  £•    Lat.  53.  45.  N. 

filling  Pafiphz  in  the  gratification  of  her  unnatu-  MINSTIP,  a  town  of  York(hire|  near  fiorou^ 

ral  defires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  with  artifi-  bridge. 

cial  wines  from  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  (x.)  *  MINSTER,  n.f,  [minjlcret  Sax.]    A 

arrived  ufe  in  Sicily,  Minos  purfued  him,  refolved  nafterv;  an  ecclefiaftical  firatemity;   a  catbed 

to  punifli  his  infidelity.    Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  church.    The  word  is  yet  retained  at  York  n 

who  had  hofpitably  received  Dzdalus,  entertain-  Litchfield. 

ed  his  royal  gueft  with   diiferobled  friendfhip:  (1.)  Minster,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  7  miles  ^^^ 

and  to  preiierve  as  artiCt  whole  ingenuity  and  abi-  of  Brapau»  and  ix  S.  of  Vitzhofen* 


t3-5.]MiirsTEK,  5  EngHfli  vflhges;  la  Cwu-    Vtll.  the  reciters  of  ^verleB  or  moral  fpeechei.  In* 

tdiEeit^  and  Sbcppy  ille^  truded  without  ceremony  into  all  companies;  not 

(i.)*  MINSlwL.  n.  /  [menefirih  Spanifli ;    onlv  in  tavemsy  but  in  the  houfes  of  the  nobility. 

wn^mBm,  km  Latin.)    A  mtt6cian  j^  one  who    This  we  learn  from  Erafmus,  whofe  argument  led^ 

fiiyiapooioftnimeflts.  bith  only  to  defcribe  a  fpectes  of  thefe  men  who 

&rl;  bow  tbriitns^^*gi»  to  fhfill  aloud       did  not  fing  their  compofittons. .  We  find  tfiat 

TBTiBefTy  orafic.  ,  '      Spenfir.    the  mioftrels  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Q. 

i  wffl  gfre  you  the  wunftrtU        Sbak.    Elizabeth ;  in  whofe  time  they  had  loft  much  oc 

l»  the  nilgar  am  become,  a  jeft ;  their  dignity,  and  were  finking  into  ne^leA.    Yet 

Itaed  at  a  mhtfirel  at  a  fealt.  Sandys^    fiill  they  fphained  a  charader  far  iliperior  to  any 

Once  the  nrinjfrrh  of  a  country  (how  thing  we  can  now  conceive  of  the  lingers  of  old 

f(!BmrM  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town,      ballads.    One  of  them  is  thus  defcribed  by  a  co- 

Dtyden,    temporary  writer:  "  About  his  neck  a  red  rib^. 
01^  our  hen  and  poets  haVe  confefs'd,         band  fuitable  to  hif  girdle.    His  harp  in  good 
Tbt  irmficS  force  can  taipe  the  furious  beift ;    grace  depending  before  him.    His  wreft  tyed  to  a 
GiBoake  the  woHv  or  foaming  boar  reftrain        green  lace  and  hanging  by:  under  the  gorget  of 
Singe)  the  lion  drop  hra  crefted  mane,  his  gown  a  fair  flaggon  chain,  (pewter  for)  Hlrer^' 

i?tntiv«  to  the  <bng;  the  lynx  forget  as  a  fquire  Minllrel  of  Middlefex,  that  travelled 

flis  math  to  macOf  and  Hck  tfk  rmnflrefi  feet,      the  country  unto  fair  and  worfhipful  men's  houfes. 

Priurm  From  his  chain  hung  a  (cutcheon,  with  metal 
(}.)MnisT&BL,  is  liy' others  derived  from  the  and  colour  refpl^ndent  upon  his  breaft,  of  the  an- 
FffKhiiiMfiMr,  and  was  not  ufed  in  England  cient  arms  of  lUington.*'  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Mr  the  Normaa  conqueft.  They  united  the  26th  centiiry,  this  clafs  of  men  had  loft  all  cre- 
fonn  of  melody,  poemt  and  datice.  The  Sax-  dit,  and  were  funk  fo  low  in  the  public  opinion, 
CBS  a  «e)l  as  the  ancient  Danes,  had  been  ac<  that  in  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  a  ftatute  was  pafTed,:* 
c^»wd  to  bold  men  of  this  profeffion  'in  the  by  which  **  minftrelSy  wandering  abroad,"  were 
Vi|id  Fererence.  Their  (kill  waS  confidered  as  included  among  ^*  r(^ue«,  vagabocdsy  and  fturdy 
iaetltRg  divine,  their  perfons  were  deemed  (a-  beggars,^'  and  were  adjudged  to  be  punifhed  ai» 
tt^tbdr  attevdatice  was  foKcited  by  kingsf  and  fuch.  This  ad  leems  to  have  put  an  «nd  to  the 
%vcrr  every  wbere  loaded  with  honours  and    profeflion.      *' 

KRrdi   In  (hort,  pocts  and  their  art  were  held        ♦  MINSTRELSEY.  n,  /  [from  mmjtrei]    x/ 
fexg  them  in  that  mde  adtniration,  which  is    Mufic;  inftrumental  harmony. — 
iem  t^  an  ignorant  people  to  fuch  as  excel  Apollo's  felf  will  envy  at  this  play* 

fain isteOrftttai  accompHftiments.   When  the        And  all  the  world  applaud  his  ndnJlnJfey. 
noes  were  converted  to  Chriftianity>  in  propor*  Danjitu 

fa » lettenB  prevailed  among  them,  this  rude  He  hears  1 

iteodoQ  hf^oi  to  abate,  and  poetry  was  no  fn  that  day^s  rude  hoarfe  nnnjlrelfty.^  the 

hB^r  a  pecnliar  profeffion.    The  poet  and  the  fpheres.  Dunne, 

>E^  became  two  perfons.    Poetry  was  culti-  I  began, 

y^  W  men  ef  letters  indifcriminately,   and       Wiapt  in  a  pleafing  fit  of  melancholy, 
;tof  of  the  moft  popular  rhymes  were  compofcd     •To. meditate  my  rural  minfireljey, 
Mft  the  leifiire  and  retirement  of  monafteiies.       TRl  fancy  had  her  fill.  "^  Maion^' 

»  the  minftrete  continued  a  difttnd  order  of    3.  A  number  of  mu&cians. 
•a,  aid  got  theff  Irretihood  by  iinging  verfbs  to  '        Mtniftring  fpirita,  braio'd  up  in  feaft  and  fohg ! 
^b»p  at  the  honli^  of  the  great.    There  they        Such  haa  thou  aim'd  the  nnkfire\fey  of  heav'o. 
^ftJllhofpitdblvMdrefpemolly  received,  and  Milton. 

3ged  many  of  Agt  honours  ihown  to  their  pre-       (x.1  ^  MINT*  «./.  IjmnU^  Saxon  \  mintbt^  Fr« 
jerfort,  t}ie  BAat»  and  Scalos.    And,  indeed,    meniha^  X^atio.l    A  plant. — 
wigb  Ibtne  of  them  only  recited  the  compofi-  Then  rubbM  it  o'er  with  newly-gather'd  mufa% 

fa  of  othen,  many  of  them  ftOl  compofed        A  wholelbme  herb.  Drydtn. 

ythemfelves;  and  all  of  them  could  probably       {%,)  Mint,  in  botany.    See  Mbntha. 
mt  a  few  Lanzas  on  oocaiion.     In  the  4th        (3.)  *  Mint.  »./.  [/mmUf  Dutc|^,  minetian,  t9 
^of  Richard  n.'JohB  of  Gaunt  erefted  at  Tet-    rm,  Saxon.]     x.  The  place  where  miooey  is 
^ioStaffordfliirea  court  of  Minftrels,  with  a    coined*    What  is  a  perfon's  name  6r  face,  that 
^  power  to  lecdve  foit  and  €?rvice  from  the    receives  all  his  reputation  from  the  mintt  and^ 
^  ^  bis  profieffion  within  five  neighbouring    would  never  have  been  known  had  there  not  beca 
^^iei, to cnaA  laws,  and  deteroiine their  contro-    medals.  Addifon.    2.  Any  place  of  invention* — 
1^^;  lad  to  apprehend  and  arreft  fuch  of  them        *  A  man  in  all  the  worlcrs  new  fafhibn  planted,'- 
{>&<Mld  rrfiile  to  appear  at  the  faid  court,  an-       Thai  hath  a  mint  of  phrafes  in  his  brain.  $bdk., 
ig%  hdd  «othe  i^  of  Ati^ift.    For  thh  they    ^As  the  minu  of  calumny'are  at  work,  a  great 
i**!!  1  charter,  ty  which  they  were  empoweitd    number  of  curious  jiiventions  are  iflued  out,  which 
'^'ppoiot  a  Idng  of  the  minftrels,  with  4  officers    grow  current  among  the  party.  Addifen^ 
JfP»^  oftr  fhea^    Thcfe  were  evtrj  year       (4O  Mint,  (fs^^/.  z.)  See  Colm  age.'  There 
1*^  with  great  €eremony$  the  whole  iorm  x)(   were  anciently  mints  in  almolt  every  county  in  £ngw 
21^^  is  dcCmed  by  Dr  Ptott;  in  whofe  tirne^    land;  but  the  only  mint  at  prefent^ in  the  Britilh' 
^ner,  they  feem  to  have  become  mere  roufi-    dominions  is  that  in  the  tower*  of  ^ndon.    The' 
^»t  Even  fi>  Ute  as  the  rei^  of  King  Henry    officaii  of  the  mint  are,  z'.  Th<twardenf  whP  is 
^01.  X?.  Paet  fc-  ^  tt  tW 
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tlte  chief;  he  overfeea  the  other  ofiScers,  and  xe-  feveral  bencbesy  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequ^ 

^Mvesthe  bullion,    a.  The  mafter  worker  who  before  whom  a  trial  is  n^ide,  by  a  jury  of  golj 

receives  bullion  from  the  warden,  caufes  it  to  be  fmiths  impannelled  and  fworn  for  that  purpoj 

melted,  delivers  k  to  fhe  moneyers,  and,  when  it  of  the  collective  wdigbts  of  certain  parcels  of  t| 

u  coined,  receives  it  again.    3.  The  compifollery  feveral  pieces  of  gold  and  filver  taken  at  randd 

who  is  the  overfeer  of  all  the  inferior  officerSf  and  fi'om  thofe  conta'med  in  the  pix;.  after  which  th 

fees  that  all  the  money  is  made  to  the  juft  ^fllze.  parcels  being  feverally  melted,  aflays  are  tl 

4.  The  affay-mafter,  who  weighs  the  gold  and  fil-  made  of  the  bullion  of  gold  arid  filver  fo  p 
ver,  and  fees  that  it  is  according  to  the  ftandard.  duced,  by  the  melting  certain  Cmall  quantities 

5.  The  two  auditors  who  take  the  accounts.  6.  Che  fame  againft  equal  weights  t^ken  from  the 
The  furveyor  of  the  melting ;  who,  after  the  aC-  fpedive  trial  pieces  of  gold  and  filver  that  are  1 
fay-mafter  has  made  trial  of  the  buUiony  fees  that  pofited  and  kept  in  the  exchequer  for  that  ul 
It  is  cad  out  and  not  altered  after  it  is  delivered  to  This  is  called  the  tria!  of  the  pix;  the  report  n\^ 
the  melter.  7.  The  engraver;  who  engraves  the  by  the  jury  upon  that  trial  is  called  the  vet^iff 
ftanrps  and  dyes  for  the  coinage  of  the  money,  i/iepix  for  that  time;  and  the  indented  trial  pie^ 
8.  The  clerk  of  the  irons ;  who  fees  that  the  jiift  abovementioned,  are  certain  plates  of  (la^ 
hronsare  clean  and  fit  to  work  with.  9.  The  ard  gold  and  ftandard  filvery  made  with  the  gre 
melter  who  melts  the  bullion  before  it  be  coined,  eft  care,  and  delivered  In  upon  'oath,  from  ti 
zo.  The  provoft  of  the  mint;  who  provides  for  to  timeyby  a  jury  of  experienced  gold  iiBiiths,rti 
and  overfees  all  the  moneyers.  si*  The  blan-  moned  by  a  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  tri 
cherSy  who  anneal  and  cleanfe  the  money*  1%.  fury  to  the  wardens  of  the  gokifovi^hs  of  Lond 
The  moneyers ;  fome  of  whom  forge  the  money,  and  which  plates  being  fo  delivered  in,  are  d 
fome  ftkare  it,  fome  round  and  mill  it,  and  fome  ded  each,  at.  this  time,  into  7  parts  by  indentu 
fiamp  and  cohi  it.  23.  The  porters  who  keep  the  one  of  which'  part  is  kept  in  his  majefty's  c 
gate.  of  exchequer  at  Weftminfter,  another  by  the 

(5.)  The  Mint  was  alfo  a  pretended  place  of  company  of  goldfmith's  and  two  more  by  the 

privilege,  in  Southwark,  near  the  King's  Bench,  ficers  of  his  majefty's  mint  in  the  tower ;  the 

aboliflied  by  ftatute.    If  any  perfons,  within  the  maining  three  being  for  the  ufe  of  the  mint,  ^ 

limits  of  the  mint  iball  obftni^  any  pfficer  in  the  in  Scotland.    The  pix  has  fometimes  been  ti^ 

ferving  of  any  writ  or  procefs,  8cc^  or  aflault  any  every,  year,  or  even  oftener,  but  fometimes 

perfon  therein,  fo  as  he  receive  any  bodily  hurt,  more  than  once  in  feveral  years :  and  hence  ii 

the  oflfhrder  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  derftood  how  it  comes  to  pafis,  that  among 

tranfported  to  the  plantations,  &c.  Stat.  9.  Geo.  I.  pieces  that  are  dated  as  well  as  marked,  threel 

(6.)  Mint  Marks.    It.  was  ofual,  anciently,  more  different  dates  are  fometimes  found  uc 

to  oblige  the  mafters  and  workers  of  the  mint,  in  pieces  imprefled  with  the  fame  mark ;  and  agl 

the  indentures  made  with  them,  *'  to  make  a  privy  that  dilTerent  marks  are  found  upon  pieces  b^ 

nark  on  all  the  money  that  they  made,  as  well  of  ing  the  fame  date.    Thefe  marks  are  firil  obu 

gold  as  of  filver,  fo  that  another  time  they  might  able  upon  the  coins  of  K.  Edward  lU. ;  the  wd 

know,  if  need  were,  and  witte  which  moneys  of  above  quoted  concerning  thofe  marks  ate  fr 

gold  and  filver,  among  other  of  the  fame  moneys,  the  indentures  made  with  the  lord  Haftings,  n 

were  of  their  own  making,  and  which  not.''   And  ter  and  worker  to  Edward  IV. ;  and  the  mi 

whereas,  after^every- trial  of  the  pix  at  Weftmin-  themfelvcs  continued  to  be  ftamped  very  con 

(ter,  the  mafters  and  workers  of  the  mint,  having  cuoufly  upon  the  moneys,  till  the  coinage  by 

there  proved  their  moneys  to  be  lawful  and  good,  mill  and  fcrew  was  introduced  and  fettled  a 

were  immediately  entitled  to  receive  their  ^fo^/Kj  the  Reftoration,  in  166%  i   fince  which  time 

under  the  great  feal,  and  ia  be  dlfcharged  f^om  moneys,  being  made  with  far  greater  regubp 

all  fuits  or  adions^onceming  tho(e  moneys,  it  -was  and  exadnefs,  than  before  thefe  marks  have  ei^ 

then  ufual  for  the  (kid  mafters  and  workers  to  been  toUlly  laid  afide,  or  fuch  only  have  ti 

change  the  privy,  mark  bieforeuied  for  another,  ufed  as  are  of  a  more  (ecret  nature,  andd 

fo  that  the  moneys  from  which  they  were  not  yet  known  to  the  officers  and  engravers  cooceriKN 

difcharged  might. be. diftinguiflied  from  thofe' foi^  the  coinage:  and  indeed  the  conftant  pra^ 

which  they  had  already  received  their  quieitu  ;  that  has  ever  fince  prevaUed,  of  dating  all  the 

which  new  mark  they  then  continued  to  ftamp  veral  pieces,  has  rendered  all  fuch  marks  of  m 

upon  aH  their  moneys,  until  another  trial  of  the  lefs  confequence  than  before.  J 

pi:^  gave  them  al(b  their  quietus  concerning  thelt.        (7.)  The  Mint  of  Scotland  was  aboli^ 

The  prx  is  a  ftrong  box  with  three  locks,  whbft;  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  but  the  nominal 

keys  are  rtfped^w^lj  kept  by  the  warden,  mafter,  flees  are  ftill  kept  up,  and  zSot6  finecure  { 

and  coxnptrolter  of  the  mint ;  and  in  which  are  fions  to  &  perCbns,  as  follows :  The  general 

depofited,  (ealed- 1^>   in  feveral  parcels,  certain  300].  a  year;  mafter,  lool.;.  wardeiH  X50I; 

pieces  taken  at  random  out  of  every  Journey  as  it  ter  warden,  60}. ;  aflay-mafter,  xooK ;.  en] 

IS  called;  that  is,  out  of  every  15  lb.  weight  of  col;  King's  clerk,  40I;  and  (mith,  331.  per  aos 

gold,  or  6olb.  weight  of  filver,  before  the  fame  They  have  alfo  a  free  houfe  each  i^^  and  the 

is  delivered  to  the  proprietors.    And  thfs  pix  is,  dariesof  the  mint  have  a  privilege  of'prot 

from  time  to  time,  by  the  king's  command,  open-  infolvent  debtors  horn  caption, 
"ed  at  Weftipinfter,  iq  the  prefence  of  the  lord        *  To  Mint.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  Toe 

chancellor,  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  lords  to  ftamp  money.— Another  law  was,  to  brioi 

conuxuffioaersxif.  the  treafury^  the  joftices  of  the  the  filver-of  the  realm  to  the.minty  and  fo  t 
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fenuBtonwork,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  Bononia.    He  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in  tyt^^ 

uiifrrwiych  fliould  be  then  minted.    Bacon's  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  uniYerlity' 

^Y]L   %,To  invent;  to  forge. — Look  into  of  Aberdeen  ;  went  to  America  in  1784,  by  the 

tfe  ntkt  vbcreby  they  hold  thefe  new  portions  advice  of  the  earl  of  Buchan ;  and  not  long  after 

oftbecrovD,  and  you  will  find  them  of  luch  na-  obtained  the  profelTorihip  of  mathematics  and  na- 

tBOtfBiajrbeeafilytfmilcJL  Bac<m*j  fTar  mtb  S^  tural  phtlofophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jerfey  ; 

*UNTAG£. «./  [from  ^ndif.]  x.  That  which  where  he  taught  thefe  ufeful  branches  of  fcience* 

voHdor  aamped. —  till  the  axft  of  OA.  17969  when  he  died  at  Prince- 

Uamottiding  reafon's  mintage  ton»  leaving   a   widow.    He   publifhed   federal 

fiirader'd  in  the  face.                          Milton*  Treatifes;  particularly,  i«  **  Refearches  into  fome 

iT6f  duty  paid  for  coining.    Jirtpworth,  parts  of  the  Theory  of  the  Planets;  in  which  is 

'KINTER*  II.  /  [from  nunt.'l    Coiner. — The  folved  the  problem,  to  determine  the  circular  orbit 

szso'ffluft  add  other  weight*  if  the  filver  be  not  of  a  planet  |>y  two  obfervations;  exemplified  in  the 

pe^r.  Camden,  New  Planet ;  dedicated  to  Dr  Slop :  8vo.  Lond. 

*MlNTflIAN.  «./ [«fMirandmaif.]  Onelktll-  I7B|:  a  work  which  (hows  him  to  have  been  a 

edacomage.— Jietnat  thmketh  Spain  to  be  fome  proround  mathematician,  and  an  accurate  calcu* 

put  orer-matcb  for  this  eftatet  is  no  good  nUm-  lator.   %,  ^  An  Inaugural  Oration  on  the  progrefa 

■»;  hot  takes  gxeatnefs  of  kingdoms  according  and  importance  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences  :*' 

b  thdr  bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  their  in-  8vo.  Trenton,  1788.    He  alfo  wrote,  in  conjunc- 

tBfickfalne.  Bacon* s  War  vjith  Spain,  tioD  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  3.  **  An  Account 

Miir  wAEKS.  See  Mint,  §  6.  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  John  Na- 

*HINTMAST£R.  9./ [">/»/ and  nr^^.]    i.  pier  of  Merchifton;'*  4to.  Perth-}  wherein  the 

Ck  vboprdides  in  coinage. — That  which  is  coin-  origin  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  ^c.  is  treated  at 

fd,  ss  mntmtt/ters  con^efied,  is  allayed  with  about  confiderable  length.    In  this  work,  Dr  Minto  com* 

tttdfth  part  of  copper.  Boyie,    a.  One  who  in-  pofed  the  whole  mathematical  defcription,  which 

v^s^Tbe  great  mkamajters  of  thefe  terms,  the  is  by  far  the  moft  extenfive  and  laborious^part  of 

ikwiiKo  and  metaphyficianSf  have  wherewithal  it,  and  does  equal  honour  to  his  abilities,  induf- 

kcootent  him.  Locke*  try,  and  refeatches.    As  a  Scholar,  philofopheit^ 

d] MINTO,  Walter,  LL,  D«  late  profeflbr of  and  mathematidao,  he  has  left  none (uperior,  few 

^oatics  in  the  College  of  New  Jerfey,  was  equal  to  him  in  -the  United  States.  •  Nor  was  he 

knat  Minto  in  Roxburghlhire,  about  1755.    His  lets  amiable  for  his  focial  than  literary  qualifica- 

Wf  Walter  Minto,  although  he  had  been  ra-  tions.    As  a  friend  he  was  steady  and  MBcere,  and 

tff  Bofortunate  in  bufinefs,  gave  him  a  liberal  as  a  philanthropic,  his  benevolence  extended  to 

tkiatioQ;  and  having  removed  with  his  family  the  whole  human  race. 

kLjiabargh,  young  Walter  pafied  through  the  ^%»)  Minto,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Roxburgh- 

iJal  coQrfe  of  education,  with  the  intention  of  ihire,  nearly  an  oblong,  3^  miles  long  from  E.  to 

|«rifig  divinity  to  which  fars  pious  principleit  '  W. and a^  broad;  containing  5213  acres, of  wKich 

E^'och  inclined  him.    His  education  was  new-  475  ai«  under  foreft  tvees.    The  ibil  confiftsof 

ipteted,  when  he  received  an  offer  of  a  very  various  kinds  of  loam  and  ftrong  clay.    Oats, 

ve  fitaatioo  from  a  brother  of  his  father,  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  and  hay,  are  the  chief 

jno  bfing,made  money  in  Jamaica*  and  purcha-  crops.   'T^e  population,  in  if96>  was  513:  in« 

^jplaoution,  wtihed  bis  nephew  to  come  and  creafe  1179  fince  1755.   The  number  of  ibeep  waa 

Enotend  it  as  overfeer.    But  Walter's  princi-  1680,  and  of- black  cattle  380. 

'  ^  religioo  and  humanity  were  too  deeply  (3.)  Minto,  a  village  in  the  above  parilh,  half 

tedtopfnaSt  bun  to  have  any  connection  with  a  mile  W.  of  Minto  boufe, -containing  about  xoo 

^tiperintendance  of  (laves.  He  therefore  readily  inhabitants. 

Imd  this  appointment  to  his  younger  brother,  JdlNTON,  an  ifland  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Su- 

l^faad  no  focb  fcnipulous  antipathy  againft  the  matra.  Lon.  97.  8.  £.  Lat.  ao.  ss*  S. 

w  trade.    Mean  time,  while  he  was  waiting  MINTURN^,  a  town  of  Campania  between 

I^JQ  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  among  the  Sinueffa  and  Formix.   In  the  marlhes  near  it  Ma- 

^"^  of  the  Afibciate  Synod,  the  religious  rius  concealed  himfelf  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the 

fi'^vith  which  be  was  connected,  an  offer  of  partisans  of  Syda.    The  people  condemned  him 

^^ppmntment  was  made  to  him  by  the  late  ce-  to  death ;  but  when  his  voice  alone  had  .terrified 

^^^  David  Hume,  £fq.  to  whom  the  late  Go-  the  executioner,  they  favoured  his  efcape.    See 

^^wjohnftooe  bad  written,  defiring  him  to  look  Marius,  N*  i> 

«  far  Ibme  young  man  of  letters,  fuflBciently  MINTZBACH,  ^  town  of  Auftria. 

f^iQcd  by  education,  abilities,  and  moral  cha-  I^NUARTIA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the  tri- 

^r,  to  accompany  his  two  fons  as  a  tutor,  in  gynia  order,  belonging  to  tbe  triandria.  clafs  of 

^r  tiav els  to  the  continent.    This  propoial  be-  plants  ;  and  a-arfking  in  the  natural  method  under 

quite  agreeable  to  Walter's  tafte  and  genius,  the  aad  order,  CarjophyUe^, 

[f«iily  accepted,  and  in  confequence  of  it  (i.)  •  MINUJET. «./  S^nenrnt^  Fr.]  A  (lately  re- 

rK*^  ^fwal  years  abroad,  particularly  at  R(a,  gular  dai^ce^— 

^J^^yt/iBcreaQng  his  own  ftock  of  knowledge  The  tender  creature  could  not  fee  his  fate» 

^  with  that  c^  his  pupils;  and  became  ap-  With  whom  (he'd dancM a im';i«f/ fo late.  Stepn. 

^^^  with  a  liumber  of  the  Italian  literati^  —  John  bas  itfluraDce  to  fet  up  for  a  «wmirr  daucisn 

J^Wy  ^  the  celebrated  Dr  Jofeph  Slop  ^dator. 

_Jj^w?f  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in  the  uni-  (a.)  T^Minvbt  is  a  very  graceful  dance,  coo- 

^7  of  Fiia,  and  noember  of  the  academy  of  fifting  of  a  coupeci  a  high  ftepi  a&d  a  balances  Jt 

Na  ^iai 
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.bff  mv  with  a  beat/and  iu  motion  is  triple.    The       (4.)  Minute*  in  geometryy  the  60th  part  of 
invention  of  it  is  generally  afcribed  to  tbe  French,^  degree  of  a  circle. 

and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poidou.i  *  7«  Minute.  «.ii.  [mfii»rrr,Pr.]  To(etdo« 
The  word  Is  by  Menage  and  Furetiere  derived  in  (hort  hints.— I  no  (boner  heard  this  ctttick  ta 
from  the  French  meriuc  or  mtnUf/titaJh  and  literal-  oiF  my  words,  but  I  minuUd  what  he  had  ^ 
ly.fignifiea  a  flnall  i^ace.    The  melody  of  this    Speifator. 

dance  cenfifta  <^  two  Itrains,  wivich,  ^s  being  re-  *  Minute-bock,  k./  [mimtte  and  hek,]  Boo 
jpeated}  are  called  rttfifts^  each  having  %  or  more    of  fhort  hints. 

bars»  but  never  ao  odd  nqmber.  The  meafure  is  *  Minute-glass.  »•/, [mimae  ^ndglqfi.l  Gu 
.ihiee  qnHchets  in  a  bar,  aod  is  thus  marked  2^  of  which  the  fand  meafures  a  minute., 
though  it  is  commonly  performed  in  the  time  |.  (i.)  *  MINUTELY,  iuiv,  [from  minuit.']  To 
Walth^  fpeakfl  of  a  minuet  in  LuUy's  opera  of  foiall  point ;  exaAly ;  to  the  leaft  part ;  nicely.' 
fiiskmdt  each  ftrain  of  which  contains  ten  bars.  In  this  pofture  of  mind  it  was'impoflible  for  h 
the  fediooal  number  being  5  \  which  renders  it  to  keep  that  ilow  pace,  and  obferve  minutely  m 
yery  diQicuIt  to  dance.  order  of  ranging  all  he  faid,  from  which  reful 

*  Mlt^M.  j>.  /.  I.  [With  printers.]    A  fmalt    an  obvious  perfptcuity.  £or^.-— 
ibrt  of  i)nntiQg  letter,    ft.  [With  muficinns.!    A  Change  of  night  and  day^ 

note  of  How -time,  two  of  which  make  a  lemibrief.       And  of  the  feafons  ever  ftealing  rounds 
as  two  crotchets  make  a  minum ;  two  quavers  9        Minfatlg  faithful.  Tbemfon^j  Summi 

crotchet,  aild-twoiemiqu^vers  a  quaver.  BaiUyp  (1.)  ^Mi'nutely.  tfiv.  [from  minute^  the  fu 
«^Hc^a  the  courageoua  captain  of  compliments ;  ftantive.]  'i.  Every  minute;  with  very  little  ti^ 
he  fights  aa  you  iRng  prickfonat  keeps  time,  dif*  intervening.-^What  is  it  but  a  cotitinued  perp 
.tanoe»  #Qd  pTx»portian ;  refts  his  mmumf  one,  two^  tuated  voice  from  heaven,  rtfotinding  for  ever 
and  the  third  in  your  bofom.  S/u»ieA»  our  earaf  As^if  it  were  minutely  proclaimed 

MLNURIt  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ci-    thunder  from  heaven,  to  give  mcto  no  reft  in  th 
,4ra^  9  miles^W.  of  Saleijio.  fins.  Hammond,    s.  [In  the  following  paiTige 

(i.)  *  MINU  T£.  ii4^'.{9MifK/itf,  J«atin.]   Small;    JTeems  rather  to  be  an  adjective,  as  hourly  i£  bo 
Jhtle ;  fleader ;  ftnall  in  bulk;  fmall  in  conftquence.    the  adverb  and  adjedive.]    Happening  every 
Some  mmuU  pbiloibphers  pretends  nute.— 

That  with  our  days  oar  paina  and  pl^afures  end.  Now  mimtulj  revolts.upbraid  hia  faith 

Denham, 
•<— Bucb.ao  univerial  fuperiotendancy  has  the  eye 
and  band  of  providence  over  all,  even  the  moft 
mimtU  and  inconfiderable  things.  Southi — 
Ten  jthouiand  of  mmut^  Gze  cxprei^ 

The  (Me  propenfion  which  the  large  po0efs. 

Blaekmore. 
—-The  ferum  ia  attenuated  by  circulation,  to  as    watch  in  which  minutes  are  more  diftindly  m 
,  ,to  pafs  into  the  rn'muufi  channeta,  and  become  fit    ed  than  in  common  watches  which  reckon  by 
.nutriment. for  the  body.    Arhtthnat* — la  ali  divi-    hour.— Cafting  our  eyes  upon  a  mmttte-waUbt 
tfions  we  ifaould  coniider  the  larger  and  more  im-    found  tb&t  from  the  beginning  of  the  pumpi 
mediate  parts  of  the  fubjed,  and  not  divide  it  at    about  two  minutes  after  the  coals  bad  been 
once  into  the  more  minuie  and  reoiote  parts,    in  glowing^  to  the  total  difappearing  of  the  5 
^Wat^i  Lo^ck. 

'"    (}.)  *  Mi'NUTB.  u./.  [mirmhimi  Xftin.  i.  The 
iixtieth  part  of  an  hour.— 

This  man  fo  complete. 

Who  waaenroll'd  'moogft  wonderst  and  when 
we, 

Ahnoft  with  lift'ning  raviih'd,  could  not  find 

His  hour  of  fpeech  a  minutt*  Sbak*  Henrj  VIU. 
a.  Any  fmall  4;>ace  of  time. — 
'    They  walk'd  about  me  ev'ry  mkiff  while-  Shak. 

The  (peed  of  gods 

•Time  counts  not,  though  with  fwifteft  minutes 
wingM.  Mtitor^j  Par.  Lofi. 

Gods  I  that  the  w^ld  ihonld  turn 

On^  minmes  and  on  moments.  Jkubam^s  Sophy. 
-^Experience  does  every  mi^^e  prove  the  fad 
.truth  of  this  alTertion.  Sotak*'^ 

Tell  her,'that  I  ibme  certainty  nuy  bring ; 

J  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  k^ng..       Drydm.    gave  bis  name' to  the  capital,  but  the  inhabiui 
3«  Tbe  firft  dravght  of  any  agreement  in  vrriting ;    ftill  retained  then*  original  appeliatioD,  in  con* 
this  ia  comflMm  in  the  ScottiAi  law :  aSf  have  you    diftin^ion  to  the  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia, 
made  a  mmmto  of  that  contra^  I  .colony  of  Orchomenians  pafled  into  Theflaly  i 

'    (3.)  Minute,  in  architedure,  ufually  denotes    fettled  in  lolchos;  and  were  called  Mmff^; 
the  60th,  fometimea  the  3oUi»  part  t>£  a  modtde.    caufe  their  chiefii  were  defcended  from  the  dau^ 
See  Ai.cBiTE£Tvaji.  tgv  of  i^nyas.    Fart  of  the  Orchomeniaot 

...  •  '  companl 


Thofe  be  commands,  move  only  in  commai 
Kotbing  in  love.  Shakefp.  Moi 

•  MINUTENESS,  n. /.  [from  minute.]    Sm; 
nefs;  exilitv;  inconfiderablenefs.^^TTie  animal 
rit  and  inienfible  particles  never  fall  under 
ienies  by  reafon  of  their  minutenefs*  BentUy* 

*  Minute-watch,  i?./  {minute  and  *ujutcb^ 


there  had  pr.fled  but  three  minutes*     BoyU. 

MINUTIUS  Felix,  a  father  of  the  primiti 
church  who  flourifhed  in  the  third  centuiy  ab< 
the  year  ftio.  He  wrote  a  very  elegant  dialoj 
in  defence  of  the  *chriilian  reKgion,  ictU! 
"  Oaavius." 

*  MINX.  |i.  /.  [contraded,  I  fuppoie»  ti 
minnock*]  A  young,  pert,  wanton  girl.— 
Lewd  minx  .* 
Come,  go  with  me  apart.  Skeh 

Some  torches  bore,  fome  Kaka, 
Before  the  proud  virago  nmuc.  ^  Bu£ir 

She,  when  but  yet  a  tender  mmxt  began 
To  bold  the  door,  but  now  feta  up  for  man. 

D 
MiKYiE,  the  ancient  inha]Utanta  of  Oic 
MEN  OS  in  Bceotia,  fo  named  froip  MiNvas 
of  tbe  country.    Orchomenoe  the  Too  of  Min 
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die  fon»ofCodni8  when thefi&igrate4  rite  of  Henry  the  Gtcfat*  mux  mus  io  the  coach 
toloou.  The  Argonauts,  as  well  as  their  de*  with  him  when  he  was  murdered* 
ixodsotib  received  likewifb  the  name  of  Jlfio|p4r.  (i.)  MiKABiAq,  Gahriel  Honore  Riquettif 
Hicy  firft  inhabited  Lemnos,  where  they  had  Count  of,  the«eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  wa^ 
hen  born  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had  bom  at  Paris,  in  X749.  He  fhowed  {pseat  abilities 
sairdered  their  hulbands.  They  were  driven  firom  at  an  early  age»  but  naViog  been  guilty  of  fome 
Lnuoi  by  the  Pelafgi,  about  A.  A.  C  ix6c,  and  juvenille  indifcretions,  his  father  treated  him  Vrith 
QK  to  Idtle  in  I^conia,  whence  they  pafled  in-  fo  much  feverity,  that  ^'he  fled  ^om  bis  perfiecu« 
tftCilHfte  with  a  colony  of  Lacedemooians«  tions  in  1769,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland;  where 

iONYASt  in  fabulous  hiftoryt  >  king  bf  Bgb«  he  publilhed  a  book  a^ainji  DtJpMm  both  regal 
flttttbelboof  Neptune  by  Tntegenia»  daughter  ttndpaUmaim  On  his  return  to  FVance,  be, was 
flf  folus.  He  had  6  foos,  of  whom  the  moft  £&•  feized,  on  a  Utire  ie  Cathets  obtained  by  bis  Eather* 
Bou  vere  Orcbomenoe  and  Athamas ;  and  3  and  ibut  up  in  a  ftate  priibn.;  but  the  walls  of  a 
danjbters.  dungeon  could  not  damp  the  vigour  of  his  mind» 

MINYCUS9  a  river  of  Thefialy.  nor  reprefs  the  adivity  of  his  genius;  for  amidft 

MI2f7£ID£S»  the  j  daughters  of  MtNTac«  the  gloom  and  melancholy  of  a  rigorous  confine- 
ailed  Atdthoe^  Leucippet  and  Leuconoe,  who  ment>  he  wrote  his  much  aiamired  work  Qn  iHtre^ 
ircrtchaaged  into  bats.  OrouU  Met.  iv.  Fab.  js»  ie  Caebtt^  which  fi^as  publfflied  foon  after  he  had 
mOKACK*  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  W*  Gothic,  obtained  his  libeityt  and  being.qirculated  through 
(lO'MlQLAMSy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depu  France,  and  foon  after  througn  all  £un>pe,  contri- 
^the  Lover  Alps';  9  Miles  W.  of  Barcelonetta*  buled  to  pave  the.  way  for  the  popular  fermenta- 
lid  6  K£.  of  Moot  Melian.  Ijotu  6.  ao.  £•  Idt.  tlon  and  revolution  that  followed.  But  while  his 
45. 35.  N.  literary  fiime  was  thu^riAng,  h;s  moral  charader 

(i.)  MiolAM  s«  a  jtown  of  France,  in  the  dro.  of  was  fullied  by  repeated  fcenes  of  diiSpation,  which 
Uast  fitaxic,  (laie  Savoy),  at  the  conflux  of  the  his  father  in  vain  endeavouiied  to  reprefs  by  (uc- 
iidie  and  Ifere;  10  mues  £•  of  Chambery.  ceflive  impriibnments;  jnibmuch  that  it  is  Cud  he 

UONIKIEIXEf  a  town  of  PerfiSf  in  Mazen^  had  obtained  no  fewer  than  30,  Dr  Watkins  fays 
^030;  4s  miles  S.  of  Fesabad*  67»  lettres  de  cachet  againit;  htm.    But  .while  ihf 

moss,  a  Urge  lake  of  Norway^  in  Hedemarke,  old  count  was  even  meditating  how  to  diflDherit 
isgoiUHu  ;  50  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  from  is  him,  young  Gabrjel  was  releaied  froni  farther  per- 
teiS  brosdf  and  80  in  circumfereuce.  It  is  nearly  fecutton  }>y  his  death.  Soon  after  this,  he  travel^- 
Glided  by  a  large  peoinfula«  and  contains  an  led  through  Gemany,  Switzerland,  BngUnd,  and 
ifasd,  lamsks  in  circumferancet  inhabited  by  far-  Flanders ;  and  upon  his  return*  was  appointc^i  by 
■a%sad  fertile  in  com,  wood,  andpaftui^e.  The  M.  De  Calonne  a  kind  of  private  envoy  to  the 
lead  of  this  lake  is  30  miles  tf£«  of  Chriftiania.  court  of  Berlin,  Frederick  the  Great  bemg  then 
MIPROYATZ»  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  his  decline,  and  the  French  court  wifliing  to  be 
&  6e  of  a  Greek  archbifiKipy  $%  miles  NW.  of  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the 
Sophia.  Pnnce  RoyaU    The  Count  fulfilled  thc'objed  of 

MIQII£LET8»  ^  name  givien  to  the  Spaniards  his  miffion  with  fuccefs,  ^d  diic'g'ed  the  fitu4- 
vbo  inhabit  the  Pyreneao  mountains  on  the  finon-  tieni  the  views  and  charaders  of  the  Pruflian  court, 
tin  of  AnragoB  and  Catalonia*  and  live  by  rob-  m  a  work  that  attra^ued  the  attenUoa  of  all  £u- 
liiar.  rope.    This  work  was  entitled  The  Secret  Hsfiory 

UIQUILON,  a  fmaU  deCut  ifland  SW.  of  ^tbe  Cpurt  ^  Berlin^  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Cipe  Hay  m  Newfoundland,  ceded  to  the  French  parliament  of  Paris^  Yet  at  this  period  the  Count's 
V  ^  peace  of  1763,  for  drying  and  curing  their  ambition  afpired  no  higher  than  to  6U  fome  infe- 
^  In  17 7S,  it  was  taken  by  the  Briti£h»  but  nor  diplomatic  oflSce.  ^ut  M.  De  Calonne  either 
^^iOKA  in  1783 ;  and  in  1793  it  was'' again  taken,  did  npt  juftlv  appreciate  .hjs  abUities,  or  vlew- 
Wt  reftofffd  oy  the  peace  of  iSox-a*  Lon*  56.  $•  ed  them  with  envy ;  for  he  neither  gave  him  ,a 
W.  Lat.  46.  56.  N.   .  new  appointment,  nor  properly  rewarded  him  for 

iaQDIN£^    SeeMzquiMBz*  what  ne  had  done*    But  Mirabeau  was  ordained 

MlK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Kovogrod.  ibon  to  fig^U£  in  ai  much  more  coofpicuous  fU- 

(t.)  MIRA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  (Juito.  tlon.    At  the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Provence, 

(s.)  Mua,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira.  in  17^(7,  he  delivered  an  oration,  vhnA  not  only 

(iO  Mi&A,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Moldavia.         procured  him  the  Mgheft  applaufe  for  his  elo- 
MntABAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Oman.  quence  and  patriotifm,  but  infpired  ajl  who  hcani 

HI&ABAUO,  John  Baptift,  a  learned  French  it  with  the  fame  zeal,  for  liberty  and  enmity  to 
tstirar,  tx>rn  in  x674.  He  was  perpetual  fecretary  defpotifa*  that  feeined  to  influence  himfelf.  This 
tD  the  French  academy,  and  puolifiied  tranOations  memorable  oration  procured  him  to  be  eleded  a 
«f  Taflb's  Jerulalem,  and  Orlando  Furioib  into  mpsdber  of  the  Conflituent  National  Aflembly, 
VKQch.    Be  died  ia  S7^6.  both  by  the  citizens  of  Marfeilles  and  thofe  of  Aix. 

(i.)  MIRAB£AU,  Count  or  Marquis  of  Mula-  He  took  his  feat  for  the  latter,  and  foon  diftin- 
ttiD,  a  Fvepcb  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  lite-  guiihed  himfelf  as  the  moft  able  advocate  that 
j»y  attabiments,  and  founder  of  the  fed  of  Oe€(h  France  had  feen  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  In 
aomiff.  He  enjoyed  ieveral  importaot  offices  that  aflembly  of  the  greateft  and  moft  learned 
JS(!«  goicmacot.  BeGdes  liberal  other  works,  men  that  France  ever  convened  together,  Mira- 
as  pnMHbed  a  fomous  book,  entitled  VJmi  iet  beau  was  elcded  prefident,  and  cut  a  moft  con* 
^tmmei^  or  the  Friend  of  Mankind.  He  died  in  fpicuous  figure;  and  bad  he  lived,  would,  in  all 
^tK*  KssBGeftoi^the  &ft  Count|  was  a  favo««   probability,  by  his  eminent  abilities  and  prudenjt 

meafure89 
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fueafaret,  have  completed  that  revolution,  which  negated  flowers  alfo  on  the  (ame  plants.    Tti 

he  had  fo  adive  a  hand  in  heginning)  without  fpecies  has  a  large  tap  root,  which«  when  cq 

tbofe  bloody  meafures,  which  afterwards  threw  acrofs,  refembles  that  of  the  true  Jalap;  bul 

every  thing  into  confufion,  and  which,  after  the  when  dried,  is  white,  light,  and  fpongy. 

murder  of  the  king  and  of  the  beft  friends  of  It*  3.  MiaABiLis  lomqiflora,  or  the  longjlo^ 

berty  in  France,  have  at  laft  iflued  in  the  efta-  trti  mamteU  bath  a  large,  thick,  and  flefliy  root 

blifliment  of  a  defpottfm  fully  as  abfolute  and  un-  a  thick  ftalk,  dividing  low  into  many  declinate 

limited  as  that  which  the  National  Aflembly  abo-  fpreading  branches,  extending  two  or  three  fe^ 

liflied.  (See  Revolution.)   But  his  patriotic  ca*  every  way;   lai^ge  heart-formed,  hairy,  vifcod 

reer  was  ordained  to  be  thort.   In  the  midft  of  leaves,  in  oppofite  oairs;  and  all  the  branches  aol 

his  glory  and  bf  his  fchemes  for  the  -permanent  (hoots  terminated  by  white  flowers  in   cluftert 

jeftablilhment  of  a  free  conftitution  under  a  limit-  having  very  long  tubes,  nodding  downward.    A] 

ed  monarchy,  he  was  feized  with  a  rheumatic  thefe  plants  flower  in  July,  continuing  in  plentl 

gout,  which  from  its  commencement  prognofti-  ful  fucceflion  until  Odober,  very  confpicuousan^ 

cated  a  fatal  iflae.     All  Paris  was  in  anxious  elegant.    They  have  the  Angularity  of  being  /hai 

alarm,  but  in  fpite  of  the  beft  medical  advice,  he  all  day,  and  expanding  towards  the  evening  wbe| 

died  on  the  ad  April  i79i.    He  continued  to  the'  the  fun  declines;  hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iq 

laft  to  talk  of  public  affairs,  and  when  no  longer  dies,  where  they  grow  naturally,  called  them/pul 

able  to  convecfe,  exprelTed  his  fentiments  on  fome  if  clock  fvwers:  their  time«of  opening  here,  ho^^ 
important  fubjeAs  in  writing.     His  natural  fon  •  ever,  depends  on  the  weather ;  for  tf  cloudy,  01 

was  fo  concerned  for  his  approaching  death,  that  that  the  fun  is  not  very  vehement,  they  oftcv 

be  killed  himfelf  the  dajr  before  he  died.     His  open  ^eat  part  of  the  day.    They  are  naturalh 

works  confift  of  18  treaUfes,  chiefly  in  favour  •f  perennial  in  root ;  but  in  this  country  are  com 

the  democratic  fyftem.  monl^  confidered  as  annuals :  for  they  rife  fro 

(i.)  MIRABEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  feed  m  the  fpring,  and  the  fame  year  produ< 

I»rtment  of  the  Drome,  4^  miles  SSW.  of  Nipns.  flowers  and  perfi^A  feed ;  and  if  left  to  nature  i 

'   (ft.)  MiRABBL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  the  open  air,  totally  perifh  in  winter,  at  the  firl 

of  Lot,  9  miles  K.  of  Montauban,  and  18  S.  of  attack  of  froft  or  exceflive  rain.    If  in  autumn 

Cahors.'  however,  when  the  ftalks  begin  to  aflun)e  a  ftat< 

(i.)  MIRABELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  of  decay,  the  roots  are  taken  up,  preferved  ii 

county  of  Moliie,  14  miles  SB.  of  Molife.  fand  in  a  dry  room,  and  planted  again  in  fpring, 

(1.)  MtRABBLLA,  B  towu  of  Naples,  b  Princi-  they  fhoot  out  afirefh  ftronger  than  at  (irft,  and 

pato  Ultra ;  10  miles  SB.  of  Benevento.  fometimes  rife  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  very  fprcad* 

MIRABILIS,  Marvel  of  Peru,  a  genus  of  ing  heads;  or  if  plants  growing  in  pots,  having 

the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  the  ftems  cut  down  in  autumn,  and  the  pots  pla- 

clafii  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank-  ced  in  a  green-boufe,  or  garden  frames  under  giaf- 

ing  with  tbofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful,  fes,  the  roots  may  alfo  be  i)referved  found,  and 

The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  above ;  the  calyx  in-  will  flioot  out  again  in  fpring  as  above.     The 

ferior;  the  nedarium  globular,  containing  the  roots  of  all  thefe  plants  &re  purgative;  but  require 

germen.    The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  tbefe :  to  be  given  in  a  great  quantity  to  operate  i-qual 

I.  MiRABiLis  DicHOTOMA,  the  ^tchotomotUf  or  to  the  true  jalap,  which  is  a  foecies  of  convolTU- 

forked  marvel;  has  a  thick  flefliy  root,  an  upright,  lus.    See  Convolvulus,  N^  3. 

thick,  fwollen,  jointed  ftem,  branching  forkedly  MIRABOUC,  or  )  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  late 

a  or  3  feet  high ;  oblong  oppofite  leaves ;  and  MIRABOUK,     3  principality  of  Piedmont, 

fmallifli  red  flowers  at  theaxillas,  fingly  and  clofe-  and  diftrid  of  the  Four  Valleys,  at  the  Pafs  into 

fitting.  France,  6  miles  WNW.  of  Lucerne,  and  11  W.  of 

a.  MiRABiLis  Jalappa,  the  common  marvel  Pignerole.    It  was  taken  by  the  French  under| 

pfPenu   It  has  a  large,  thick,  flefliy  root;  an  up-  G«i.  Dumas  and  Cahra,  on  the  ioth  May  I794- 

right,  thick,  jointed  ftalk,  dividing  and  branching  (i.)  *  MIRACLE. »./  Imiraele,  Fr.  mracuhpti, 

numeroufly,  widely,  and  eredly,  a  yard  or  more  Latin.]    x.  A  wonder ;  fomething  above  human 

high:  garaiflied  with  oblong,  broad,  oppofite  power.— 

leaves :  and  all  the  branches  and  flioots  termina-  Nothing  almoft  fees  miracles 

ted  by  numerous  flowers  in  cluflers,  of  different  But  mifery.                            Skak,  King  Uor* 

colours  in  the  varieties.    Of  this  there  are  varie-  '  Virtuous  and  holy,  chofen  from  above, 

ties  with,  x.  white  flowera,  1.  yellow,  3.  purple,  To  work  exceeding  nuraelei  on  earth.      Shak. 

4.  red,  5.  white  and  yellow,  6.  white  and  ptirple.  Be  not  offended,  nature's  miraclcf 

7.  purple  and  yellow,  and  8.  red  and  yellow  flow-  Thou  art  allotted  to  beta'en  by  me.'  Hmry  vl. 

crs.    Several  other  varieties  often  rife  from  feed ;  a.  [In  theology.]  An  efiedt  above  human  or  (atu- 

but  although  feveral  of  the  above  dolours  and  va-  ral  power,  performed  in  atteftation  of  fome  tnitb. 

negations  are  fometimes  common  to  the  fame  —The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiady  em^ 

plant,  yet  it  is  rare  that  a  plant  of  this  fpecies  nent  above  the  lying  wonders  of  demoni,  in  ^ 

produces  flowers  of  one  of  thefe  colours  alone ;  tbey  were  not  made  out  of  vain  oftentatioo  on 

fometimes,  however,  the  fame  plant  will  exhibit  power,  and  to  ralfe  unprofitable  amazement ;  hot 

only  white  and  purple  flowers  feparate,  and  fbme-  for  the  real   benefit  and  advantage  of  mep,  of 

times  both  colours  in  the  (ame  flowers,  intermix-  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  all  forts  of  difeaj^ 

ed  with  the  plain  ones :  the  (ame  is  alfo  obferva-  ejeding  of  devils,  and  reviving  the  dead.  ^^' 

ble  in  the  red  and  yellow;  others  have  plain  flow-  (1.)  Mxbacle,  ($  x.  drfl  %J\  is  ^^^J^Jj! 

ers  of  feveral  different  colours,  and  fometimes  va-  Oletg,  **  an  efied  contrary  to  the  eftabliflifo  coo- 

ftitutio* 
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tkutioa  lod  coorfe  of  things,  or  a  fenfible  devia-  are  known  fta  be  produced  by.  phyfical  agency f 
tlgQ£nom  the  known  laws  of  nature.  That  the  they  can  never  be  coofidered  as  miraculous  devia- 
usitde  (continues  he)  is  governed  by  ftated  ge-  tions  from  the  laws  of  nature.  On  the  other 
Bed  rala,  or  that  there  is  an  order  of  cautfes  and  bandy  no  one  could  doubt  of  his  having  witneflfed  - ' 
t&di  (fUbliihed  in  every  part  of  the  vifible  fyf-  a  real  miracle  who  bad  leen  a  peribn  that  had 
Ua  d  nature,  is  a  fad  which  cannot  be  contro-  been  four  days  dead  come  alive  out  of  his  grave 
^..^.  If  the  Supreme  Being  be  the  only  real  at  the  catt  of  another*  or  who  had  even  beheld  « 
igat  in  the  uaiverfe,  we  have  the  evidence  of  ex^  perfon  ezbibiting  ail  the  /mpt^mi  of  death  in« 
pnsce,  that,  in  the  particular  fyftem  to  which  ftantly  refufcitatedy  merely  by  being  roiiii»Miiiri  to 
i?:>Hoag,  he  ads  by  ftated  rules.  If  he^mploys  live.  Thus  it  tseafyt  in  all  cafes,  in  which  the 
i:^or  agents  to  condud  the  various  motiont  coorfe  of  nature  is  underftoodt  to  determine  wh^ 
ki  vhicb  the  phenomena  refulL  we  have  the  ther  any  particular  event  be  really  a  miracle ; 
b^i  evidence  that  he  has  fubjeded  thofe  agents  while  in  circumftances  where  we  know  nothing 
to  cert  :a  fixed  laws,  commonly  calfed  the  tavu  of  oatUre  and  its  courfe»  even  a  true  miracle  could 
ifnaiare.  Oa  cither  hypothefis^  effeds  which  are  not  be  admitted  as  fucb,  or  carry  any  convidion 
pnditccd  by  the  regular  operation  of  thele  laws*  to  the  mind  of  a  phUofopher.  If  miradca  be  ef* 
(Tvbich  are  conformable  to  the  eftablifliedcour£e  feds  contrary  to  the  eftabliibed  conftitution  of 
of  events,  arc  properly  called  naturai;  and  every  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be  peri- 
dfv'tttion  from  this  conilitution  of  the  naturid  fyi-  formed  on  trivial  occafionB»  The  conftitntion  foS 
Ir,  ind  the  correfpondent  courfe  of  events  in  ttf  things  was  eftabliflied  by  the  Creator  and  Gover* 
iicailsd  a  miracle.  If  this  definition  be  juft»  no  nor  of  the  uoiverfe*  and  is  undoubtedly  the  cmSw 
emt  can  be  deemed  miraculous  merely  becaufe  fpring  of  infinite  wifdom  purfuing  a  plan  for  the 
itittrafige,  or  even  to  os  unaccountable';  fince  beft  of  purpofes.  Prom  this  plan  no  deviatioii 
ktniybe  nothing  more  than  a  regular  effed  of  can  be  made  but  by  God  himielf,  or  by  fome 
htx  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this  country  powerful  being  ading  with  his  oermiffion.  The 
csrthqutkes  are  rare;  and  for  monftrous  births  plans  of  infinite  wifdom  muft  be  abfolutely  per- 
Dcrhipg  DO  ^arr^Air  and  &tisfadory  account  can  fed.  From  this  confideration,  fome  have  coo- 
R  ^.Te!i:  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  rep[ular  an  effed  dudedy  that  no  miracle  was  ever  wroughtt  or  can 
ct  !be  eftabliflied  lavrs  of  nature  as'any  of  thofe  rationally  be  expeded;  but  mature  refledioo  muft 
thj)  which  we  ate  moft  intimately  acquainted;  latisfy  us  that  ^1  fuch  condtifionsarehafty.  Man 
aad  under  drcumftances  in  which  there  would  aU  is  unqneftionably  the  principal  creature  in  thia 
v^fs  be  the  lame  kind  of  produdion,  the  moofter  world,  and  apparently  the  only  one  in  itj  who  is 
i&itQre'i  genuine  ifiue*  It  is  therefore  neceflary,  capable  of  being  made  acouainted  with  the  rela« 
Here  we  can  pronounce  any  effed  to  be  a  true  tioo  in  which  he  ftands  to  his  Creator.  We  can- 
eiracle,  that  tbe  circumftanceg  under  which  it  is  noty  therefore^  doubtf  but  that  fuch  of  the  laws 
jradoced  be  known,  and  that  the  common  courfe  of  nature  as  extend  not  their  operation  beyond 
or  natore  be  in  fome  degree  underftood  \  for  in  all  the  limits  of  this  earth,  were  eftabUihed  chiefly^  if 
ti!a(f  cafes  in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  not  foldy^  for  the  good,  of  mankind ;  and  i^  ia 
s2tore,  it  is  impoflible  to  determine  what  ;s,  or  any  particular  circumftances,  that  good  can  be 
vbat  is  nott  a  deviation  from  its  courfe.  Miracles^  more  effeduallv  promoted  by  an  occafional  deviap 
tl^9efore»  are  not,  as  fome  hav^  reprefented  them,  tion  from  thole  laws^  fuch  a  deviation  may  be 
2?peal«  to  our  igaorame^.  They  fuppofe  fome  an-  reafonably  expeded.  Were  man,  in  the  exercife 
Iscednt  knwflU^  of  the  courfepf  nature,  with'  df  his  mental  and  corporeal  powers,  fubjeded  to 
«kf  which  no  proper  judgment  can'  be  formed  the  laws  of  phyfical  neceffity»  the  circumftances 
cooceming  them ;  though  wf'M  it  thdr  reality  fuppofedwould  indeed  never  occur,  and»  of  courfb, 
Bar  be  ib  apparent  as  to  prevent  all  poffibility  dP  no  miracle  could  be  admitted*  ButTucb  is  not 
2  dilate.    Thus,  were  a  phyfidan  to  cure  a    the  nature  of  man."  ' 

It^d  maa  of  a  catarad,  by  anointing  his  eyes  (3.)  Mixaclbs,  A&oumsmts  fox.  thb  Ex- 
^  a  chemical  preparation  which  we  had  never  istsnce  of.  "  Without  repeating  what  haa been 
^<m  leen,  and  to  the  nature  and  effeds  of  which  laid  under  Mbtapuysics,  {Se^.  XVIIL  §  78.)  of 
^  vt  abfolate'  ftrangers,  the  cure  would  uur  nbcbssity  and  libextYi  we  ihall  take  it  for 
<ioDbtedIy  be  wondcrfil;  but  we  could  not  pro^  granted,  that  Ae  relation  between  motives  and 
EQQcce  it  mtraadoust  becaufe,  for  any  thing  known  adions,  is  different  from  that  between  caufe  and 
^Qs,it  might  be  the  natural  e£fed  of  the  oper»-  cfied  in  phyfics;  and  that  roankindt  by  their 
tioQ  of  the  unguent  on  the  eye.  But  were  he  to  voluntary  condud,  can  make  themielves  in  a 
Rcover  his  patient  n^erely  by  conomanding  him  Jreat  degree  dther  happy  or  miferable.  We 
^  ice,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  clay  and  know  likewife  from  hiftory,.  that  almoft  al)  man- 
f^tie,  we  ihould  with  the  utmoft  confidence  pro-  kind  were  once  funk  in  the  grofleft  ignorance  of 
umnce  the  care  to  be  a  miracle ^  becaufe  we  the  moft  important  truths;-  that  they  knew  not 
iDow  perfefily  that  neither  the  human  voice  nor  the  Being  by  whom  they  were  created  and  fup- 
^an  talnra  have,  by  the  eftabliflied  conftitution  ported ;  that  they  worihipped  ftocks>  ttones,  and 
« tbiogt,  any  facb  powei^  over  the  difeales  of  the  the  vileft  reptiles  ;  and  that  they,  were  flaves  to 
<Tc*  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  perfops  ap-  the  moft  impiousy  cruel,  and  degradiqg  fuperfti- 
Pfl^tiy  dead  ate  often  reftored'to  their  families  tions*  From  this  depraved  ftate  it  was  furely  not 
^d  friends,  by  bdng  treated  in  the  oianner  re-  unworthy  of  the  common  Fathbx  of  al4*  to 
^mended  by  the  Humane  Sodety.  To  the  refcue  his  helplefs  creatures,  to  enlighten  their 
^ar,  and  fometimes  even  to  men  of  fcience*  underftandings  that  they  might  perceive  what  is 
^wcfeds  appear  vci^  wonderful;  but  as  they    rights,  and  to  prefent  to  them  motives  of  iiifiU 

cient 


^tent  Force  to  engage  tbem  in  tlie  praAioe  of  it.  from  heaten  are  deriations  from  thefb  tawi,  » 

But  tbe  underftandinga  of  ignorant  barbariana  Afl^rtion  fo  apparently  extravagant  would  he  re 

cannot  be  enlightened  by  arguments;  becaufe,  of  jeded  at  fa1fe»  unleft  fnpported  by  fome  brttei 

tbe  force  of  fuch  arguments  aa  regard  moral  fci<<  proof  than  the  mere  aflTertion  of  the  teacher.   It 

endCf  the^  are  not  qualified  to  judge*    The  pbi^  this  ftate  of  thinga^  we  c^  conceive  no  evideno 

lofophera  of  (Greece  «nd  Rome  inculcatedi  indeedi  fiiffictent  to  make  fuch  dodrinea  be  received  « 

.  inany  excellent  moral  preceptti  and  they  fome-  tbe  truths  of  God,  but  t^e  power  of  woiting  mt 

times  ventursd  to  expofe  the  abfurditiet  of  the  raclei  committed  to  him  who  taught  them.  Thii 

teiening  fuperftttion ;  but  their  ledurea  had  no  would,  indeed,  be  fully  adequate  to  the  porpofe 

influence  upon  the  multitude;- and  they  bad  For  if  there  were  nothhig  in  the  dodrines  then 

themtHves  imbibed  fuch  erroneous  notions  re*  lelvet  impious,  immoral,  or  contrary  to  truth 

fpeding  the  Supreme  Beingi  and  the  nature  of  the  already  known,  the  only  thing  which  could  reode 

human  foul,  and  eftablifhed  thofe  notions  as  firft  the  teacfier^s  afl^rtion  incredible,  would  be  its  im 

t)rinciples,  of  which  they  would  not  permit  an  {Hying  fuch  an  intimate  communion  with  God  a 

examination,  that  even  among  them  a  thorough  tfe  contrary  to  the  eftaoHflied  courfe  of  thingi,  h\ 

teformatioh  wa^  not  to  be  expeded  from  the  which  men  are  left  to  acquire  all  then- knowledgi 

powers  of  reafoning.    It  iS  likewlfe  to  be  remaik*  by  the  exercifb  of  their  own  fiunilties.    Let  o 

cd,  that  there  are  many  truths  of  the  utitioft  im*  aow  ihppdfe  Tome  of  thofe  infpined  teachers  t 

portance  to  ixiankind,  which  unafiifbed  teafon  tril  Ms  countrymen,  that  be  did  not  deftre  tbeo 

could  never  have  diTcovered*    Among  thHb  we  on  his  iffiJixitf  to  believe  that  he  had  any  pmer 

tnay  mkon  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  tenm  ttSlttral  cotamiunidn  with  the  Drity,  but  that  foi 

bpon  wlitch  God  will  be  recpnciled  to  finnen^  tbe  truth  of  his  afTertion  he  would  give  them  tbi 

tad  the  tnanner  in  which  that  all-peHba  Being  evidence  of  their  own  fenfes;  and  after  thUde 

inavbe  accepubty  worfhipped;  about  all  of  which  etarAtion,  let  ns  ftippolb  him  immediately  to  raid 

^hflofophm  were  in  fuch  uncertain^,  tbat,  ae»  a  peHbo  frdkn  the  d^d  fai  their  prefence,  mereh 

torditog  to  Plato,  **  Whatever  is  fee  ri^fbt,  and  by  callhig  upon  him  to  come  oot  of  his  grsYd 

as  it  fhonld  be,  in  the  preient  evil  ftate  of  tbe  Would  not  the  oiAy*  pofible  oUedion  to  thj 

ivorH!;  dan  be  lb  only  by  the  particular  interpofi-  Slab's  vetaoity  be  removed  by  this  miracle  ?  ao^ 

tion  of  God.'*  {De  R^.  LB.  6.)  An  immediate  bis  afA-rtion  that  be  had  received  fuch  and  fod 

tetdatiou  frota  Heaven,  tberefbre,  was  the  onH  dodrines  from  God,  be  aa  fiilty  credited  ai  if  ij 

tnethod  by  which  infinite  wilSooi  and  peifed  related  to  the  mott  common  occurrence?  Uoj 

gobdnefs  could  reform  a  bewildered  and  vicious  doubtedly  it  would;  for  when  lb  much  preterj 

face.    But  this  revelation  muft  have  been  made  natural  fawet  was  viflbly  commanicated  to  thi 

diredly  either  to  fome  chbfcn  individuals  com*-  perfoUf  no  one  could  have  reafon  tp  queftton  htl 

tniAotied  to  inftrod  others,  or  to  every  man  and  having  received  an  equal  portion  of  pMternatun 

womah  fbr  vrboTe  benefit  it  was  ultimately  in>  knewle^Ke.  A  palpable  deviation  from  the  knowi 

tended.  Were  every perfon  inftrufted  in  the  knoww  tewa  of  nature,  in  one  itiitance,  is  a  deci£ve  proo 

Mge  t)f  his  duty  by  Immediate  in4>iratiOn,  and  that  fuch  a  deviation  is  poftible  in  another;  loi 

wefe  the  mxAives  to  praftice  it  brought  home  to  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  it  is  the  teftimony  of  G<k 

Ills  mind  by  God  hknlelf,  human  nature  wouM  to  the  troth  of  a  man.    Miracles,  then,  nnde 

be  wfae^ly  changed  t  men  would  not  bemaftersof  which  we  include  pro(Aecy,  are  the  only  dlre^ 

Hreh*  own  adions;  they  would  oot  be  motsl  evidence  which  can  be  given  of  divine  iofptntiod 

^gentl^  iKft  be  capable  either  tif  reward  or  puniib*-  When  a  religion,  or  any  religious  truth,  is  to  b 
inent.  It  Tenaams,  therefore^  that  if  God  has  been,  revealed  from  heaven,  they  appear  to  be  abfd 

KtacTOOiKrpleaftd  TO  enlighten  and  reform  maiK  Intely  neceflary  to  enforce  its  leceptioo  amod 

kind,  wffiottt  Tiefttoyng  that  motal  nature  wbidk  men ;  and  this  is  the  only  cafr  in  which  we  ca^ 

is  eflential  to  virtue,  he  can  have  done  it  osdy  hf  foppofe  them  neceflluy,  or  believe  that  they  erd 

revealing  hi«  iruth  to  tttUin  perfens  cbofen  to  be  bave  been  or  will  be  performed.    The  hiftory  d 

tttehnmedtateinftruAors  of  theh- contemporaries,  almoft  every  religion  abounds  with  retationi  o 

and  theougb  tbem  of  Succeeding  ages.    Let  Us  prodigies  and  wonders,  and  of  the  fanercoorfco 

ibppbfe  this  tb  have  been  the  cafe,  and  coafider  men  with  the  gods;  but  we  know  of  no  religioo 

fcww  tbefe  infpired  teachers  cOuki  communicate  lyflem,  thofe  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  excepte<J 

to.others  everv  truth  which  bad  been  revealed  to  which  appealed  to  miracles  as  the  foU  evidtuce  o 

ibemiAlve8.Tbeymigbtcafilj deliver  a  fitbiimefyC.  fts  truth  and  divinity.    The  pretended  miracle 

tern  of  natvrad  ttid  moral  feicnce,  and  eftablifli  it  mentioned  bv  Pagan  hiftorians  and  poets,  are  no 

upon  the  common  tafis  of  experiment  and  demon-  laid  to  have  oeen  publicly  wrought  to  enforce  tb 

vatfdn ;  Mt  what  foundation  could  they  lay  for  truth  of  a  new  rdligion  contrary  to  the  retgrtloj 

thofe  truths  vHiich  nnaflMked  reafon  cannot  dif-  Idolatry.   Many  of  tbem  may  be  clearly  fiiown  t 

CO^er,  and  s^lch,  when  revealed,  appear  to  have  have  been  mere  natural  events.    See  MiGiCi  j 

no  neceifiury  rriatton   to  any  thing  pievioufly  IH.    Others  are  reprefrnted  as  having  been  pet 

tnown  f  To  a  bare  aflbrmation  that  they  had  been  formed  in  fecret  on  the  moft  trivial  o^afions,  anj 

Immediate  received  from  God,  no  rational  be-  Mn  obfcure  and  fabulous  ages  long  prior  to  tbeer 

ing  cooM  Ve  expdfted  to  afTent.    Tbe  teachers  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  are  recorded.    Aoj 

night  be  fiien  of  known  veracity,  whofr  fimple  foch  of  them  as  at  iirft  view  appear  to  be  bed  at 

afleition  wookl  be  admitCM  as  fumcient  evidence  tefted,  are  evidently  tricks  contrived  for  tntervft 

ffen-  any  Mt,  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  na-  ed  purpofes ;  to  flatter  power,  or  to  promote  th 

ture;  rat  as  every  naan  has  tiie  evylence  of  his  prevailing  fdperfiitioos.     For  thefe  reafom,  s 

wwQ  eoofdoofiiefaand  experience^  that  revelatlMia  well  as  on  account  of  the  immoial  cbarafier « 

•  th 
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1^  dif  mitiei,  by  whom  they  are  faid  to  have  been  boafted  and  plaufible  argntuent  has  with  efuaf 

vroQgbtrtbey  are  altogetho- unworthy  of  exami-  candour  and  acotenefs  been  examined  by  Df 

ojtioo,  and  carry  in  the  very  nature  or  them  the  Campbelf  (in  his  DiffertaHon  on  Miraelts);  who 

DTpieteft  proofs  of  fallehood  and  impoihire.  juftly  obfenres,  that  To  far  is  experience  from  be* 

9st  the  mincles  recorded  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift  ing  the  fole  foundation  of  the  evidence  of  tefti- 

liesra  vrry  difierent  chancer.  None  of  them  is  re-  mony,  that,  on  the  contrary,  teftimony  is  th^  fole 

fRiefltcd  as  wrought  on  trivial  occafions.  The  wri-  foundation  of  by  far  the  gi^ater  part  of  what  Mr 

t^ni^bo  mention  them  were  eye-witnefles  of  the  Home  calls  firm  and  unalterable  experience ;  and 

b£a\  which  they  affirm  to  have  been  performed  that  if,  in  certain  circumftances,  we  did  not  give 

^^Ijr*  io  atteftation  of  the  truth  of  their  refpec-  an  implicit  faith  to  teftimony,  our  knowledge  of 

rRfffteffls.  They  are  indeed  fo  incorporated  with  events  would  be  confined  to  thofe  which  had  fol- 

Aeierfftems,  that  the  miracles  cannot  be  fepa-  len  under  the  immediate  obfervation  oF  our  own 

n!9dftx}ffl  the  doMnes ;  and  if  the  miracles  were  fenfes.    For  a  Diort  view  of  this  celebmned  con* 

C(X  really  performed,  the  dodrines  cannot  poilibly  troverff ,  in  which  the  Chriftian  fo  eomfletely  van- 

ktroe.   Tbey  weie  alfo  wrought  in  fupport  of  quiihes  the  philofopher,  fee  the  article  Abhidoe* 

rcreiitioos  which  oppoied  all  the  religious  fyf-  ment.  But  though  Dr  Campbell  has  eXpofed  the  , 

tsQi,  faperftttiofls,  and  prejudices,  of  the  age  in  fophiftry  of  his  opponent's  reafbning,  zM  over- 

vfaicb  tbey  were  given :  a  circumftance  which  of  turned  the  frineipkj  from  which  he  reafons,  we 

M  (etfl  them,  in  point  of  authority^  infinitely  are  perfuaded  that  he  might  lafely  hate  joined 

ibove  the  Pagan  prodigies,  as  well  as  the  lying  iflue  with  him  upon  thofe  very  principles.    The 

wonders  of  the  Romifh  church.   It  is  indeed  uni-  teftimony  upon  which  we  receive  the  Gofpel  mU 

Tdilly  admitted,  that  the  miracles  mentioned  racles  is  precifely  of  that  kind  which  Mr  Hume 

k  Exodos  and  the  Gofpels  might,  to  thofe  who  has  acknowledged  fufiicient  to  eitablifh  even  a 

(ivtliem  p<!rformed,  be  fufiicient  evidence  of  miracle.    *<  No  teftimony  (fay^  he)  is.  fuffident  to 

ik  di?ioe  infpiration  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrifi ;  but  eitablifh  a  miracle,  unlefs  the  tefiimony  be  of  fuch 

t?  tis,  it  may  be  atgued,  that  they  are  no  evidence  a  Itind  that  its  falfehood  would  be  mert  tniraeu^ 

vhterer,  as  we  mnft  believe  in  thefe  miracles  loui  than  the  hA  Vhich  it  ehdeavours  to  efta- 

"^  the  bare  authority  df  hnman  teftimony.  blifh.  When  one  tells  me  that  he  faw  a  dead  man 

py>  ft  has  been  a/ked,  are  not  miracles  wrought  reflored  to  life,  I  immediately  confider  with  my^ 

K  ill  ajei  and  countries  ?  If  the  religion  of  Chrrfk  felf  wheth^  !t  be  more  probable,  that  this  per- 

»« to  be  of  perpetual  duration,  every  generation  fon  (hould  either  deceive  or  he  deceivecT,  or  that 

of  oKfl  oaght  to  have  complete  evidence  of  its  the  faft  which  he  relates  ihootd  really  have  faap- 

Cnib  and  divinity.    To"  the  performance  of  mi-  pened.     I  we^h  the  one  miracle  aginnft  the 

ride*  id  every. ag^  and  in  every  conntry,  the  fame  otHer ;  and  ateording  to  the  fupcriority  which  t 

#^Ho::3  lie  zs  to  the  immraiate  inipiration  of  dHcover  I  {>rohOfttnce  my  decifiqn,  and  always  ns 

f'^T  individual.    The  very  end  of  all  miracles  jeA  the  ^;rtater  miracle.*'    In  this  parage  evety 

toQld  be  defeated  by  their  frequency.    Mhacles  reader  may  temark  what  did  not  efcape  theper- 

t^  oiteo  repeated  Would  have  no  authority,  be-  4><ca<^<^B  ^e  of  ^  CMpbell,  a  ttrange  confu  • 

^&  it  vould  be  diflScolt,  if  not  impofiibte,  to  non  of  terms  7  but  as  all  miracles  are  equally  eafy 

^^^Ih  them  from  natural  events.   If  they  re-  to  the  Almjghtv;  and  as  Mr  Home  has  elfewhere 

=trrfd  regularly  at  certain  intervals,  we  could  obferved,  •*  that  the  raifmg  of  a  feather,  when  the 

p3t  prove  them  to  be  deviations  from  the  known,  wind  wants  ever  fe>  little  of  a  force  reqiiifif!^  for 

'-T1  of  nature,  becaufe  we  fhould  have  the  fame  that  porpofe,  is  as  real  a  mh-acle  as  the  raifing  of 

^{wience  for  the  regular  fucceflion  of  pretema-  a  houfe  or  a  fhip  into  th6  ah-;^  candour  oWigei 

t:r:d  effefts,  as  for  theeftablifiied  conftitution  and  us  to  fuppofb,  that  by  taikhig  of  greater  and  left 

wcrieof  tbincs.  We  may  farther  affirm,  that  for  miracles,  and  of  always  r«eding  the  ^/**£i/^,  he 

'l^rnlftyofthe  Gofpel  miracles lev  have  evidence  meant  nothing  more,  but  Aat  of  t\v6  deviationi 

y  convincing  to  the  refledhig  mind,  thoqgh  not  from  the  known  laws  of  nature,  he  always  wje6t* 

•' ^xking,  2S  thofe  bad  who  were  contemporanr  that  which  in  itfirlf  is  lea(t  probable.  If,  then,  wte 

^^  Chrift  and  his  apoftlet,  and  aAually  faw  his  can  fhow,  that  the  tefhmony  given  by  the  a^oftles 

=^iy  wtjrks.    To  the  admirers  of  Mr  Hume's  and  other  firit  jpreachers  of  CfiViftianity  to  the 

piiiof^hy  this  afTertion  wHl  appear  an  extrava-  miracles  of  their  taatfter,  would,  upon  the  ftrppo- 

m  pvaradox;  but  we  hope  to  demonftrate  its  fition  that  thofe  miracles  wtre  not  teally  pterfbrm- 

J^-ta  from  principles,  which,  confidently  with  ed,  h^ve  been  as  great  a  deviation  from  the  known 

"itfcift  that  author  could  not  have  denied.    He  laws  of  nature  as  the  miracles  themlelves,  the  ba- 


•  A^  indeed  endeavoured  to  prove  (in  hit  EJfay  on    lance  muft  be  cotifidercd  as  evenly  poifed  by  00- 
^'T3r/ti),  that  "  no  tefKmofty  is  fofficient  to  ef-    pofite  miracles  v  and  whilft  it  continues  fo,  -tne 

-'^'iih  a  nnncle>^  and  the  reafonincf  ^molovM     ludcmmt  mnft- iv'marn  in  a  ftate  of  fu'iiienie.    BiSt 


mony 

3f'?rabJc  experience  has  eftablifhed,  the  proof  of  nature,  lefs  probable  in  itfetf  than  the  miracles 

^'imTi  a  miracle,  from  the  nature  of  the  fa^t,  is  recorded  in  the  Gofpels,  tfce  balance  will  be  in- 

?'  wtire  as  anv  arjmment  from  experience  ican  ftanily  deltroyed ;  and  by  Mr  Hume's  maxim  we 

^*.  whereas  onr  experience  of  human  veracfty,  fhall  be  obliged  to  rejcd  th^  fuppofition  of  falfc- 

» "ich  (accordhig  to  him)  is  the  fole  foundation  hood  fti  the  teftimony  of  the  apoftles,  and  admit 

•  *f  Hdcaice  of  teftlinony,  is  far  from  being  the  tniracles  of  Chnft  to  have  been  really  per- 

;"*'*™^i  wd  can  never  preponderate  againtt  that  formed.   In  this.argument  we  need  not  wafte  thtie 

•  •pcneuce  which  admits  of  no  exception."  'this  in  ptoving  that  thofe  miracles,  as  they  are  rcpre- 
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fcntert  in  th«  new  Tcftament,  were  of  fuch  a  oa.  age  in  whIcK  tbcy  lived,  they  wilfully  cspofa| 

ture,  and  performed  before  fo  many  witneflesy  therofdves  to  inevitable  mifery  in  the  prcfcnt  life 

,  that  no  impofition  could  poiSbly  be  pra<lifcd  on  to  infult  and  impriCoiiment,  to  ftripes  and  t!eath 

the  fenfes  of  thofe  who  affirm  that  they  were  pre-  Nor  can  it  be  laid  that  they  might  l6ok  forw..ri| 

fent.    From  every  page  of  the  Gofpels  this  is  fo  to  power  and  affluence  when  they  (bould,  thri.  u^ 

evident,  that  the  philofophical  adverfarics  of  the  fuirering8,havt» converted  iheir  countrymen;  f^j. 

Cbriftian  faith  never  fuppbfe  the  apoftlca  to  have  defirous  were  they  of  obtaining  nolhiiig  but  mt.e 

been  themfelves  deceived,  but  boldly  accufe  them  as  the  end  of  their  roiflion,  that  ihey  miiilc  iU 

of  bearing  falfe  witnefs.    But  if  this  accufation  own  perfecution  a  teji  of  the  truth  of  their  (.od 

be  well  founded,  their  Jteftimony  itfelf  is  as  great  trines.    They  introduced  the  Mader,  from  wliori 

a. miracle  at  any  which  they  record  of  themfelves  they  pretended  to  have  received  thefe  do^rint-s,  i 

or  of  their  Matter,    it  has  been  ftiown  eWewhere  telling  them,  that  "  they  were  fent  forth  as  Jh'  v 

(fee.  MSTAHHYsic$,  5r5. 1— X.)  that  by  the  law  in  .the  midlt  of  wolites ;  that  they  (bould  be  d 

of  anfociatioR,.  which  is  one  of  the  laws  06  nature)  livercd  up  to  councila,and  fcourged  in  fy nago^  ucsj 

mankind^  in  the  verj^  procefs  of  learning  to  fpeak,  that  they  (liould  be  lifted  of  all  men  for  his  name 

jaeceilarily  learn-  to  Ipeak  the  troth  v  that  ideas  and  fake ;  that  the  brother  fl)ould  deliver  up  the  bn 

relatiom-jLve  in  the  mind  of  every  man  fo  clofely  thcr  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child ;  and  th 

aflbciated  with  the  words  by  which  they  are  ex-  he  who  took  not  v-R  bis  cVbfs  and  followed  ati 

prefled  in  his  native  tongue,  and  in  every  other  ^Im  wai  not  worthy  of  him."    The  very  f>Rc 

language  of  which  he  is  inailer^  that  the  one  can-  of  religion,  therefore^  \vhich  they  invented  ac 

npt  be  entirely' feparated  from  the  other;  that  refolved  to  impof^;  upon  mankind,  was  fo  comr 

therefore  no  nun  can  on  any  occafiori  fpcak  falfe,-  ved,  that  the  worldly profpcrity  of  its  firft  pre^tl 

hood  without  Tome  ^ort  ^  that  by  no  effort  can  ers,  and  even  their  .exemption  from  perfccut.oi 

^ntan  give  con  It  &ency  to  any  premeditated  detail  was  incompatible  with  .its  fuccefs.     Had  the 

of  falf^booji,  if  it  be  of  anv  length,  and  include  a  clear  prediaiona  of  the  Author  of  that  rehjiiokj 

number  of  particulars ;  and  that  it  ia  ftill  lefs  pof-  under  whom  the  apoftlef^  a<fted  only  as  minifteij 

fible  for  feveral  men  to  agree  in  fuch  a  detail,  when  not  been  verified,  all  mankind  n\uft^  have  perce^ 

at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  crols  que  ft  ioned  ved  that  .their  pretence  to  infpiration  was  faifj 

by  their  enemies.    It  therefore  follows,  if  the  tei^  and  that  Chrittianity  was  s^  fcandalous  and  impd 

timony  of  the  apoftles  to  their  own  and  their  Ma£-  dent  impofture*    All  this  the  apoftles  coulo  nd 

ter^s  miracles  be  falfe,  either  that  they  mufi  have  but  forefee,  when  they  formed  their  plan  for  dJ 

concerted  a  conGftent  icbeme  of  falichood,  and  luding  the  world.    Whence  it  follows,  that  wbe^ 

agreed  to  publifli  it  ateyery  hazard  ;  or  that  God,  they  refolved  to  fupport  their,  pretended  rcvek 

or  fome  powerful  agent  appointed  by  bim>  mult  tion  by  an  appeal  to  forged  mirak:le8,  they  wtlfu 

have  .diiiblved  all  the  aflbciations  formed  in  their  ly,  and  with  their  eyes  open,  expofed  themfeiv^ 

minds  between  the  ideas  of  fenfe  and  the  words  to  inevitable  mifery,  whether  they  (hould  fucccd 

of  language,  and  arbitrarily  formed  new  aifopia-  or  fail  in  their,  cnterpr^fc ;.  and  that  tbey  coDcer 

tions,  all  in  exadt  conformity  to  each  other,  but  ed  therr  meafures  fo  as  not  ta  admit  of  a  poiTb 

all   in  dired    contradidion    to  tnith.    One  or  lity  of  recompence  to  themfelves^  either  in  th 

other  of  tbefe  events  mufl  have  taken  place,  be-  life  or  in,  that  which  is  to  come.    But  if  there  b 

caufe,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  falfehood,  there  a  law  of  nature,  for  the  reality  of  which  we  hs^ 

is  \w  other  alternative.    But  fuch  a  diflblution  better  evidence  than  we  have  for  others^  it  is,  th, 

and  formation  of  aflbciation*^  as  the  latter  im*  '*  no  man  can  chooCe  mifery  for  its  iwin/akef*  (. 

plies,  niuft,  to  every  man  who  (ball  attentively  make  the  acquifition  of  .it  the  ultimate  objefl  i 

cofifider  it,  appear  to  be  as  real  a  miracle,  and  hi^purfuit.    The  exiftence  of  other  laws  efnatui 

to  require  as  great  an  exertion  of  power ;' as  the  we  know  by  teflimoiy  and  our  own  obferratic 

/efurredlioti  of^the  dead.    Nor  is  the  fuppof-  of  their  effects*    The  exiftence  of  this  law 

ed   voluntary  agreement  of  the  apoftles  in  a  known  to  us  not  only  by  thefe  means,  but  alfot 

fcheoie  of  falfehood.  an  event  lefs  cbiraculous.  fhe  ftill  clearer  and  siore  conclufivc  evidence < 

The  very  refolutlon  of  the  apoftjes  to  propagate  our  own  confcioufnefs.    Thus,  then,  do  mirac! 

the  belief  of  falfe  miracles  in  fupport  of  fuch  a  re-  force  themfelves  upon  our  affent  in  every  poffibj 

ligioa  as  that,  which  is  taught  in  the  Kew  Tefta-  view  which  we  can  take  of  this  intereftiog  fulled 

ment,  is  as  gre;^t  a  miracle  as  human  imagination  If  the  teftimony  of  the  6r(l  preachers  of  Chnfti 

can  eafilv  conceive.    When  they  formed  this  de-  nity  was  true,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  G'j 

Cgn,  either  they  mufl  have,  hoped  to  fucceed,  or  pel  were  certainly  performed,  and  the  do^f^nn 

they  mull  have  forefeen  that  they  fhould  fail  in  of  our  religion  arc  derived  from  heaven.    Bur 

iheit  undertaking ;  and  hi  either  cafe,  they  chofe  that  teftimony  was  falfe,  eitbet  God  mufl  h^^ 

.rail  fir.  its  vutn  fake.    They  could  not,  if  they  mitiaculoufly  effaced  from  the  minds  of  thofe  l^ 

foreUw  that  they  (hould  foil,  look  for  any  thing  whom  it  was  given  all  the  a(rociation8  fonntd  H 

but  that ,  contempt,    difgrace,  and  perfecution,    tween  their  fenfible  ideas  and  the  words  of !) 

which  were  the  inevitable  confequences  of  an  un-  guage,  or  he  mull  have  endowed  thofe  men  wd 

fuccefsful  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  eftabliihed  the  gift  of  prefciencc,  and  have  impelled  then\  j 

religion.    Nor  could  their  profpedts  be  brighter  fabricate  a  pretended  revelation  for  the  purpcj 

.'lipon  the  fuppofition  of  their  fuccefs.    As  tbey  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  involving  theuifclo 

&new  themfelves  to  be  falfe  witne(re8  and  impious    in  certain  and  forefeen  deftrudl'.on.    The  pov. 

deceivers,  they  could  have  no  hopes  beyond  the    neceiTary  to  perform  the,  one  feries  of  thcfc  oiir 

gfk  e ;  and  by  determining  to  oppofe  all  the  reli-    cles  may  be  as  great  as  that  which  would  be  1 

glous  fyftemSf  fuperftition^j  and  prejudices  of  the    quifite  tor  the  performance  of  the  other  \  and  ci^ 

Cdef 
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fidered  merely  as  exertions  of  preternatural  power*  *  MIRADOR.  n^f^  [Span,  from  tmrar%  to  look.] 

tbcT  maf  feem  to  balance  each  other,  and  to  j)oId  A  balcony ;  a  gallery  whence  ladies  fee  (hewsw— 

the  mind  in  a  date  of  fufpence.    But  when  we  Meantime  your  valiant  fon«  who  had  befow 

take  i'^to  coofideration  the  different  purpof^a  for  Gain'd  fame,  rode  round,  to  ev'ry  mtradori 

vhidi  tbeie  oppofite  miracles  were  wrought,  the  Beneath  each  lady's  (land  a  (lop  be  made, 

bmce  is  inftantly  deftroyed.    The  tniraclea  re«  And  bowing,  took  th'  applaufea.  which  they 

csr  'ed  in  the  Goit>els,  if  real,  were  wrought  in  paid.                                                Dryden. 

%)ct  of  a  revelation,  which,  in  the  opiqioo  of  MIRADOUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

jQW  whom  it  is  received,  has  brought  to  light  Gers,  7  milei^  N£.  of  Le6^our^,and  13^  S.  of  Ageil. 

atf  important  truths,  which  could  not  other-  ..MIRiEUS,  Aubertus,  a  learned  divine,  bom 

rje  have  been  made  known  to  men ;  and  which,  ^t  Bruflels  in  15  73.    He  was  librarian  and  almoner 

bfthe  coofisffion  of  its  adverfaries,  contains  4he  to  Albert  D.  of  Auftria.   He  wrote  feveral  efteem- 

porcft  moral  precepts  by  which  the  conduA  of  ed' works;  partfcularly  Otera  Hifiorica  tt  IHplo^ 

oittkiiid  was  ever  direded.    The  oppofite  fenes  matUa;  %  vols.  fol.    He  died  iu  1640. 

of  niiracles,  if  real,  was  performed  to  enable,  and  MIRAGOANE,  a  town  of  Hlipaoiola,  on  the 

efn  to  compel*  a  company  of  Jews,  of  th^  loweft  S.  fide  of  Leogane,  69  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fort  au 

rank  and  of  the  narroweft  education,  to  fabricate.  Prince,  and  93  E*  of  Jeremie.    Lat.  18.  ay.  N.  ' 

vdh  the  view  of  inevitable  deftru^ion  to  them-  MIRAMBEAU,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

^ct,  a  confident  fcheme  of  falfebood,  and  by  of  the  Lower  Charente^  xa  miles  S.  of  Pons. 

10  appeal  to  forged  miracles  to  impofe  it  upon  MIRAMBEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragoo. 

tbe  world  as  a  revelation  ^om  hefven.    Theob-  MIRAM1CHI,'a  port,  bay,  and  river,  on  the 

Td  of  the  £Dniier  miracles  is  worthy  of  a  God  of  KE*  coiaft  of  New  Brunfwick.   There  ia  a  (almon 

is^oite  wifidom,  goodnefe,  and  power.    The  ob-  fiihery  on  the  river.  ' 

j*^  of  the  latter  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  10-  MIRAMONT,  a.  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

fifiite  wiidom  and  goodoefs.    Whence  it  follow^  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  .10  iniles  N£.  of  Marmande. 

tiiit  tbe  fuppofition  of  \he  apoitles  bearing  fal/c  (x*])  MIRANDA,  car  £0,  a  river  of  Spain,  which 

trftjmony  to  tbe  miracles  of  tlieir  Mailer,  iitaplies  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Aiturias,  ieparates  that 

1  ifnti  of  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature  in-  Iproi^inc^^  from  Galicias  and  runs  bto  the  Atlantic, 

^-fr/>  lefi probable  in  themfelves  than  thofe  mira-  a  littld  N.  of  RivaJeo. 

^^:  and  therefore,  by  Mr  Hume^s  maxim,  we  <     '{%>)  MiaAvoA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Moltie. 

^jfi  neceflarily  rejed  tbe  fuppofition  of  falfehood  (3.)  Miranda,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navart)e* 

thir  teftimony,  and  admit  tbe  reality  of  the  ml-  (4.)  Muanda  db  Corvo,  a  town  of  Portligal, 

ncK   So  true  is  it,  that  for  the  reality  of  the  fti* the' prov.  of  Beira,  containing  1700  people;  15 

T'^fpel  miracles  we  have  evidence  as  convincing  <nillc&  S.  of  Coimbra. 

'^rhfrefl^aingmind,  as  thofe  had  who  were  con-  (5.^  Miranda  di  DtllEO,  a  itrong  town  «f 

'•^p'-irary  with  Chrlft  and  bis  apoflles,  and  were  Portugal,  and  capital  of  the  province  di  Tra-lot- 

^>:jI  wiCnetTes  to  their  mighty  works.^'   £nc*  Montes,.witlv  a  biihop'sfee.    It  is  well  fortified^ 

K'.  and  feared  <;.)  a  rock  near  the  confluence  of  tbe 

'  MIRACULOJJS.  adj,  Imiracultux,  Fr.  from  river  Douro  and  Frefua.   Lon.5.40.  W.  Lat.4K* 

'  or/r]  Done  by  miracle;  produced  by  miracle;  30.  N.                        * 

'^  .)fd  by  power  more  than  jaatural. — Arithme-  (6.).MiaAMDA  db  Ebro,  a  town  of  Spain,  Tn 

'^  prognrflioo  might  eafily'demonftrate  how  faft  Old  Caftile,  with  a ' ftrong  c^ftle ;   feated  in  a 

"•ar^kiad  would  iocreafe,  overpaHiMg  as  miraculous^  .  country  that  produces  excellent  wine.    The  town 

;'  "^^b  indeed  natural,  that  example  of  the  IfraeJ-  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  over  which 

'..  who  were  miiltipTied  in  aic  years  from  70  there  is  a  handfome bridge.    Lon.j.  10.W.   JLat* 

'•  iccooo  able  men.  iZtf^i^^VJg^^/.--'            "  4a.  5a.  N. 

Reftore  this  day,  for  thy  great  name,  MIRANDE,  a  tQwn  of  France,  in  tbe  dep.  of 

l^oto  his  ancient  and  miraculous  righL  Hcrbfrt^  Gers,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Gafcony ;  late  capi^ 

Why  this  Ar^ngth  tal  of  the  county  of  Aftarac ;  feated  on  a  moun- 

*i:rAciihusyei  remaining  in  thofe  locks  I   Milt,  tain  near  the  Baife.    Wool,  downs,  and  feathers 

7At  the  firft  planting,  of  the  dhriftian  religion,  are  its  chief  articles  of  trade.    It  is  15  miles  SW. 

'^  was  pleafed  to  accompany  it  with  a  mTracu*  of  Aueh,  and  340  of  Paris.    Lou.  o.  ax.  £•   Lat. 

-Jpo\rer.  Tilhtfon.  4a.  53.  N. 

•  MIRACULOUSLY,  ad-v,  [from*  miraculoujJ  ,  MJRANDELA,,  a  tWji  of  Portugal,  In  Tnw- 


B/ miracle ;  by  power  above  that  of  nature.— u    l6s-Montcs,  30  mites  SW^'of  Braganza. 

'-  is  a  lingular  providence  of  God,  to  draw  thofe        MfHANDOL,  a  town'  Of  France,  in  the  depait- 


'^  bbod  and  kindred  of  all  peojple,  and  each  to  Modena,  nearly  furcoilnded  by  tbe  latter.    It  was 

tiT<r  knowledge  of  him.  Spenfcr  on  Ireland.— Twr  raifed  from  a  county  to  a  ducky  in  1619,  and  was 

fas  wu  to  be  flain  that  very  day;  and  iEneas,  governedby  dukes  of  the  houCe  of  PiCO  or  Picus 

^oonded  as  he  was,  could  doc  have  engaged  him  till  the  bgEinning.of  the  iSth  century,  when  the 

'f  ^y^^k  combat,  unlefs  his  hurt  had  been  miracu*  lail  duke^  Francis  Maria,  joining  with  Spain  in  the 

•4^r  healed.  J>tydcn.  war  about  the  Spanilh  fucceffion,  he  was  put  uii- 

*  MIRACULOUSNESS.  a./,  [from  miraadouj,]  der  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  duChy  was 

J^  ftate  of  being  eficdted  by  miracle  j  Aineriority  transferred  for  a  million  of  guilders  to  the  D.  of 

•«»iuiural  power.  Modena  in  17x1,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the 

O  %  treaty 
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treaty  of  A>x-1a-ChapclIe.    It  is  fvew  ifuclqded  in  near  the  Vizere ;  xj^  miles  £.  of  Bei|jenic»  and  loj 

the  kfngdom  of  Italyi  and  department  of  Paoaro.  SW.  of  Montigoac.                                           I 

(a.)  MiRANDOLAs  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  dep.  (a.)  Mlremomt,  a  town  of  France,  to  the  dcj| 

of  Paoaro,  and  diftriA  of  Modetaa ;  late  capital  of  of  Upper  Qaronne ;  ^\  ipHes  SB,  of  Muret. 

the  above  duchy.    It  is  a  pretty  large  p]ac^>.  well  MIREPEXy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep,  c 

fortified,  and  haa  alfb  a  ftrong  citad.el  and.  fort,  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  9  miles  $F.  of  Pau. 

It  ha&  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  ;  par-  MIREPEYSSET,  a  town  of  France,  in  thed 

ticularly  by  the  king  of  6ardioia.iB  174^    It  lies  of  the  Aude:  9  miles  NW.  of  Narbonne. 

14  miles  NE.  of  Modeoa,  and  ao  S£.  of  Mantua.  MTREPOIX,  a  town  of;  France,  tn  the  dep. 

lin.  z  1. 5-  £•    Latfc  44.  5a.  N.  Arriege,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Bigorre ;  feated 

,      0»4*)MiRAHD0La.SeePiCus,Tni.  andllL  the  Gers,  15  miles  N.  of  Folx,  and  40  SE. 

MlRANOf  a  towa  in  the  ci-devant  Venetian  Touloufe.    Lon.  i.  56.  E.    Lat.  43.  7.  N. 

province  of  Paduano ;  \%  miles  NE.of  Padua.  MIREVAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

MIR  AVALLES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay.  the  Herault,  6  miles  &W.  of  Montpelier. 

.(];.)MIRAVEL,atownof  SpaiDfioCaUlonia,  (x.)  MIREVELT,  Michael  Janfen,    portrai 

x^  mi]e»  N.  of  Tortofa.  painter,  was  the  fon  of  a  goldfinith,  and  born  \ 

Qa.}  MiRAVEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  CaAil«,  Delft  in  1568*    His  father  placed  him  with  one 

with  a  ftrong  caftie ;  la  miles  S.  of  Placentia.  the  Wierixe$»  of  whom  he  learned  to  draw 

MIRAUMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  tJep.  crayons  and  to  engrave.    At  the  age  of  i a  be  e 

of  the  Somme ;  13^  nviles  NW.  of  I^cronne.  ecuted  a  print  of  the  Samaritan  woman ;  and  n 

MIRAY,  a  b^y  on  the  coaA  o<  Cape  BrQ(«o«  fe-  long  after  a  figure  of  Judith  holding  Holofernet 

.^VJce  from  ad  iKfinds.  ^qb«59«>I9»S-  Lat.  46*  5.  N.  head..    Tbef^  performances  attracted  the  noti 

(i.)*MIR£.  0.  /  [m47rr,  Djutch*]   Mudl;  dirt  cf  Anthony  Blockland,^  an  hiftorical  painter 

^at  the  bqttojn  of  watcrc-  .  ,  great  note ;  and  under  his  inftni^ions  MTrevi 

He  bia  rid^tJrqm  hv  lofty  fleed  .    .  Improved.    He  was^  v.ery  fuccellful,  in  paintr 

WpuJ4  hri«  c^ft  down,  and  trod  in  dirty,  min.  Iiiftory ;  but  finding  pory^aits  more  profitable, 

^pen/tr^  applied  himfeV  to  portrait  painting  only.    Hit  r 

T-Ber^'s  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  nonei:,  putation  became  fo  great,  that  he  exaded  wb 

honeft  water,  which  ne'er  left  roan  i*  Ih'  mir^.  pfice  he  pleafed,  never  taking  lef«  than  150  fioni 

Bhak.  Timon.  of  Afh^i^r--  a  piece.    His  portraits  are  exceedingly  numerouj 

Tni  Ral^m  himfelfj  your.t^ufty  fquirc,  .  and  many  of  them  were  excellently  engraved 

Wb*  ba£  dra^g*(|  your  donwip  out  o'  th*  mire.  William  James  Pell^,  bis  near  relatiofi,  a  v 

HudiBras^  fkilfiil  artift.    He  died  m  x64i- 

—I  appeal  to  any  mA'n*s  reafon,  whether  it  be  not  (a.)  Mubvelt,  Peter,  fon  of  Michael)  ^ 

t^etXer.  that  tb^re  (bQM)d  be  a  diftinftion  of  land  born  at  Delft  in  1596,  and  died  in  x63a.    la  I 

and  fca,  than  that  alt  flioiild  J}e  mire  and  water,  manner  of  defign,  ftyle  of  colouring,  and  delica 

]^Jfire,a^ainJl  Aibfifm,--^  of  pencil,  he  refembled  his  father;  and  by  t 

Now  pluDg'd  ipmirff  now  by  il^arp  brambles  beft  judg^  was  accounted  in  no  degree  infcii< 

toriu                                            Ro/common,  to  him. 
.  (a.) *  Mirb.  If. /'[myrt  Welfli ;  m^ra,  Saxon ;  .      MIRGA9  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Adiroeitzan ;  i 

ffJers  Dutch.]  An,  ant :  a  pifroire.—  miles  S.  of  Tauris. 

I      •  To^i%z.  vJ  n;  IJfrom.the  noun.]  To  whelm  MIRIALEM.    See  Bashaw,  §  a. 

lath^-'miid;  to  foil.' w^^^  mud.,—     '  MiRlAM,  fifter  of  Aaron  and  Mofes,  mak 

AVhy  b^d  I  not,  with  charitable  hand*,  two  or  three  remarkable  appearances  in  fcriptni 

Took  up  a  beggar^s  infui;  at  my  gates  f  It  was  owing  to  her  that  ber  mother  was  emp:- 

Who  fmeered  thus,  and  m/W  with  infamy,  ed  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  aa  nurfe  to^Mofcs.   S 

I  xxfigiit  have  (Hid  no  part  of  it  is  mine.     S/utJ^.  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  the  women  of  10  ael ; 
.(x.)  MIREBEAU,  a  town  of  France,  io  the  dep.^  ter  there  pafTage  over  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  to  fi 

of  Cc^te  d'Or,  ij^  mile^  N£.  of  pijouj  and  ij^  the  fong  which  the  men  had  fung  before.    S 

KWJ  of  Auxonne,  joined   with   h^r  brother  Aaron  in  tourmurii 

(ft.)  MiaE9EAU,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  dep.  againft  Mofes,  and  was  feverely  chaftifed  for  Xl 

)cl  yieiinej^^famous  for  bfai^tiful  and  flrong  affe^;  adtion';  for  (he  became  leprou8»and  continncd  ; 

J 6  mifes  NW.  of  Foitfers,  and  1^5  SW»i>f  Paris,  parate-from  the  reft  without  the  camp  for  ferj 

Lon.  a%  19,  %  .  h^lf  4^  46»  N.  days.    She  died  before  her  brothers,  though  in  t 

MIREBEL,  a  town  bf  France,  in  the  dept.  pf  hn\e  year,  and  was  buried  at  the  public  expenfij 

th^  Ifere ;  10  miles  T^.,^  Grenoble.  MIRIK,  a  river  of  S.  Wales,  in  Cardiganlh 


MIRECOURT,  a  towtj  of  France,  in  the  dtfp.  which  runs  into  the  Tivy 
of  th«  Vofges,  and  ci-devan)^  province  of  Lorrain ;        *  MIRINESS.  »./  [mm  muy.]  Dirtinefs ;  f . 

famojyts  for  violins  and  fiA^  Taces ;  fented  on  the  tttCs  of  mire. 

Modon,  a  7  miles  from  Kaoci,  and  30  SE.  of  TouL        MIRIOSITO,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Romaci 
JCoo.  6,  14.  E,    Lac;48.  15.  N.  »  MIRKSOME.  adj\  [morck,  dark,  Daniih. 

^Xja^tCkow,  or  Pewit,.  See  Laxus,  N^"9.  the  derivatives  cf  this  fet,  no  regular  orthoirrap 

MIRCDBN.    See  Mkriden.  Is  obferved:  it  is  common  to  write  mttrh% 

MIREFLEUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  which  the  reft  ought  to  conform.]  Dark  ;  obftu 
/>f  Puy  de  Dome ;  6.  mUcs  SWi  of  BilloAi,  and  7$  Thro'  mlrkfomc  air  her  ready  way  flic  mat 

CE*  of  Ckrmonf .  .  Fairy  y*.^ 

Cw)  MJREMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the       MIRMANDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dc 

d^p.  of  Doriiocne^  and  Utc  province  of  Fcriaord.  of  Drome ;  i%  miles  5*  of  Valence. 

•^  '  ;iijRon 
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UllQIRff  a.  town  of  Fimac«t  kk  4ke  d«p«  of  Even  poli/hed  iyory^  or  ftr^w  xiic^W  pUit«d  togc 

Uoot  Bbocy  and  cKdrvant  dudxy  of  Chablais  ia  tlver^  will  form  mirrorfl  capably  of  D.uromgj  if  o& 

SiTCf,  QQ  tlic  lake  of  GcDOoi)  %mlks  W.  of  a  targe  ficate.    Sioce  the  invtroUon  .of  glafs,.  and 

iriiiH  aod  S3  MXU  of  Geneva.  the  appUcation  of  quicUiNer  to  it,  became  geo^- 

MI80PEL.  a  town  of  Poland  ia  VoUiynia-  rally  knowo»  it  hath  beeo,  unlverfaUy  emt)loyed 

VOROUARTs  a  towo  of  Fraoce»  io  the  dep^  of  for  tbofe  plain  mirrors  ufed  as  oroaments  to  hou- 

|<mi>iodddevaBt  duchy  of  Lu\e«ibu«|;,  oa  the  fes;  but  in  making  ceQedUig  teleCcop^s  they  have 

figgss:^;  (  m9ci  WNW-of  St  Hubert,  been  found  much  inferior  to  metalUc  ones.     It 

VAOw,  a  town  of  Ciermany  in  Mecklenburg,  doth  not  appear  that  the  (41^9  iu^eriority  belongs 

M  1x1  N.  of  Spandau.  to  bhe  metalnne  burning  mircoi'Si  considered  mere* 

,1.;  *  MIHROK*  n^A  {mircir%  Frescb  \  mtFor.  ly  as  burning  g^lafles;  fiuce  the  mirror  with  which 

iJBsi&yto  look*]     I.  A  tooking-glafs }  any  thing  Mr  Macquer  melted  pJatin^y  though  only  aa  inch- 

itfd  ezhihits  repreieotationa  of  objei^s  by  re-  es  diameter,  and  which  was  made  of  quickfilvered 

^dbop.*-  glafs..  produced  much  greater  effect  than  M.  ViU 

Aod  in  his  waten  which  your  rmrror  make,  tetters  metalline  (jpeculum,  which  CQnfiderably  ex- 

Bdiakl  your  faces.  Sfenfcfr*4  Epith.  ceeded  it  in  fize.    U  u  very  probable,  howoveri 

An  inward  light,  that  thfs  mirror  of  M.  ViQette's  was  by  no  means 

Whcfeby  my  foul,  aa  by  a  mirror  tnie»  fo  well  polifhed  as  it  ought  to  ha?Q  V^n ;  as  the  art 

Oc  kr  own  form  may  take  a  perfied  fight*  of  j^rcparing  the  metal  for  taking  the  fineft  poliih 

ZWwi.  has  but  lately  been  difcovered  and  pubiifhed  in 

]>rs  tm^t  the  moon,  the  PJ^Uo/:  Tranf.  by.  Mr  S^dgCs   See  Optics* 

BotQppofite  ID  leveA'd  Welt  vas.fet  (3O  MiRRoas«  methods  of  Bi^owiNq,  cast* 

(Tsjoifror^vitb  full  face  bon^wing  her  light  inq,  crindikg  anq  polishing  gl^sss  Foa.  See 

Fwm  him.  Mihou^s  ParadJip  l^  Glass-making,  St&*  XII  and  XIII. 

^/trrw- of  po<t|>  m/rrair  of  our  aee.   JfTaiir^        *  MiRtq^-STONa^  n. /.  [fchmtei^  Lat.]*    A 

Bx  chance  be  fj^y'd  a  mmroir  while- he  ipoke,  krnd  of  tranfparent  ftone^  4if^<ufQrtkK 


Afid  gazing  there  beheld  his.  alter'd  look.  Dry^  *  ^fIRTH^  n.A  [mjrku%  Savon.]    Mecrimeat ; 

Ifi  the  clear  tmrrcir  of  thy  ruling;  ftar»  jollity ;  gaiety ;  laughter. — 

\  ii9,  z\z% !  ftMne  dread  event  impends      Ptpe.  To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mrtht.  to  fiU 

i.IiKufed  for  pattern;  for  that  on  which  the  And  keep  the  turn  of  tjppiing  with  a  QaTe*« 

«*?'^t  to  be  fixed ;  as,  men  look  in  a  glafs  to  .,,                    Shak. 

aihil  tbeir  mein  or  diefis;  an  example;  an  arche*  I}!s  eye  hiej^ets  occaOofV  for  hift  wit ; 

•':^.— To  exprefi  fome  a)>folute  fhape  or  mirror  For  every  objeft^  that  the  one  doth  catch, 

»«Ti  before  her.  Hoohn-^  The  other  tu/ns  to  a  im/i;/;^- moving  jeft.    S/iaJi, 

0  goddefs,  heavenly  bright,'  -^Mbft  of  the  appearing  mirtk  in  the  world  is  not 

J^rrrvKTof  grace  and  majefty  divine.   F^Qmn.  mirth  but  art;  the  wounded  fpirit  ia  not  feen. 

UoMF  far*!!  tlioo»  mirror  of  all  mari^  meo  ?  South, 

Shakn  With  genial  joy  to  warin  the  foul, 

hTtrrnr  of  avdenl  faith  in  early  youth.  Dryd»  Bright  Hejen  mix'd  a  mirth  infpiring  boweU 

U.MiRmoa».(j  i.  def.  i.)  is  alio  \ifyiX  for  any  Pope, 

^oiiibfd  body,  that  forms  the  images  of  objeds,  *  MIRTliFUL.  adj.  \fnirtb  zndfyil.]    Merry ; 

By  K&dioo  of  the»  rays  of  light    See  CATpp-  .gay;  cheerful^ — 

Tvcs,  bidcr  ^  and  Reflsctiom.    Mirrora  are  I^o  fimple  word, 

^&ir  plain,  convex,  or  coocave.   Thc'firft  refledt  That,  Aiall  l^  utt^'d  at  our  mirtbjul  board, 

l^nys  of  light  in  a  dirediotn^exaAIy  Qosilar  to  Shall  m^ke  H>  M  next  morning.    JSkn.  JobnJSm. 

Itt  b  which  they  fait  upon  them,  and  therefore  The  feaft  was  fervid ;  the  bowl  was  crowoM ; 

R^it&ot  bodies  of  their  natural  magnitude.    T^e  To  the  king's  plcafiire  went  the  mirtbftd  round* 

OBftx  ooea.make  the  cay«  diverge  much  more  Prior. 

^  before  refledion,  and  therefore  greatly  dinai.  *  MIRTHLESS*  adj.  [from  minb,\    Joylefs ; 

*^  the  image*  of  tboie  ol:t)e&  wthicb  they  (how :  cheerlefs- — 

vk^thf  concave  one8»  by  colleding  the  raysjn^  *  MIRY,  ^'.  Ifi^om  mire^    x%  Deep  in  miyl ; 

to  a  fbcui»  not  only  magnify  the  ol^eds  thry  muddy. — ^Thou  ihoutd'ft   have  heard  how  her 

^1  bnt  will  bom  very  fiercely  when  expoied  horCe  fell,  and  (he  qnder  her  horfe;  thou  ihould^ft 

l«the  nys  of  the  fun ;  and  hence  they  are  com-  have  hvard  in  bow  miry  a  place,  how  ihe  was  be- 

oasly  known  by  the  name  of  burning  mirror j.  See  naoiletl.  Sbak, — All  men  who  lived  lazy  liveSf  and 

KujsG»  §^  xj — r6«    In  aacicot  times  mirvors  died  natural  deaths,  by-  ficknefs  or  by  age,  went 

v^made  of  foille  kind  of  metal;  and  from  a  into  vaft  caves  under-ground,  all  dark  and  miq^f 

f>^  in  the  Moiaic  writings  we  learn  that  the  full  of  noifonae  creatures,  and  there  groiielled  m 

^QR  ufod  by  the  Jewilh  women  were  made  of  endlefi  ftench  and  mifery.  Temph. — 

«)J^   The  Jews  certainly  had  been  taught  to  ufe  Deep,  through  a  mirf  lane  ihe  pick'd  her  way, 

**«  kind  of  mirrors  by  the  Egyptian^;  whence  it  Above  ner  ancle  rofe  the  chalky  clay.         Cqy. 

ji^prohable  that  brazen  mirrors  were  the  firft  kind  So  hare  I  feen  ill-coupled  hounds 

cvdintheworhfc   Any  metal,  indeed,  when  well  Drag  different  ways  in  miVj  grounds.  '     S<wift. 

KntCed,  win  refled  vqy  i^owerfully ;  but  filver  s- Confifting  of  mire— 

K^i  the  moft,  though  itifi  too  expenUve  a  ma-  |iow  they  are  ftain'd  like  meadows,  yet  not^ 


f«r  common  ufe.    Gold  alfo  is  very  power-  dry., 

K\  and  tntlals,  or  even  woo<l,  gilded  and  polifli-       With  mity  flime  left  en  them  by  a  flood.  Shak* 
c^  vm  2^  tery  powerfully  as  buniin^  mirrors*       *  MIS,  an  infeparable  paAicle  ufed  in  com- 

pofition 


MIS  (lld)MIS 

pofitidn  to  mark  an  ill  ienfe,  or  dqmvadoo  of       ^  To  lOSAPFLY.  v.  a.  [mu  aod  afffy.]   1 

the  meaning :  as,  chaneif  luck ;  mi/chance^  ill  luck;    apply  to  wrong porpofes^F- 

eompuiatumf  reckoning ;  mifiomptUaticttf  ^Ife  reck*  Yiftue  itlelr  tumt  vice,  being  no/MlUdf 


oning :  to  iikef  to  be  pleafed ;  to  tt^Ukef  to  be  of-  And  vice  fometimet  by  adion'i  dmihed.  SAa 

fended ;  from  mej  in  Teutonick  and  French,  ufed  -^Tbe  holy  treaiurc  was  to  be  reierved  and  ; 

in  the  fame  fenfe.    Of  this  it  is  difficult  to  gire  fued  for  holy  ufes^and  not  to  be  imfi^iled  to  a^ 

all  the  examples ;  but  thofe  that  follow  will  foffi-  other  ends.  Ho«jr/.— He  that  koovks,  that  wr.it| 

ciently'explain  it.                                     '  nefs  is  the  name  of  that  colour  he  has  obfer  vd  I 

^  MISACCEPTATION.  n.f.  [mis  and  acapta^  fnow,  will  not  mi/apply  that  word  as  long  ai  \ 

/ion.]    The.  ad  of  taking  in  a  wrong  fenfe.  retains  that  idea.  Lorif. 

(i.)*  MISADVENTURE,  n.  /.  [mefaventure^  *  To  BlISAPPREHEMD.  tf.d.  \mU  and  0] 

Fr.  mu  and  adventure^    Mifchance ;  misfortune;  /rv&nntf.]    Not  to  underftand  rightly. — That  yoi 

ill  luck ;  bad  fortune^^  reafontngs  may  lofe  none  of  their  force  by  n 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wildf  and  do  import  miffpprehending  or  mifreprefenting  them,  1  flu 

Some  mi/adt3enturt.                                   ^boA,  give  the  reader  yoik  arguments.  LocAe. 

— ^When  a  commknder,  dtber  upon  oeceffity  or  *  MISAPPREHENSION.  ».  /•  [mrj  and  ^ 

frti/advefituref  falleth  into  danger,  it  much  advan*  prehetffion*]    Miftake  ;  not  right  apprehenfion.^ 

ceth  both  his  reputation  and  enterprise,  if  bravely  what  wi*  have  to  fay  under  this  head,  will  equa 

he  behaveth  himfelf.'  Mdjrwar^.— The  body  con*  ly  concern  bur  mi/apprebcnfions  and  errors.  Claw 

fifted»  after  all  the  loiTes  and  mi/adveniuntt  of  no  *  To  MISASCRIBE.  v.  a.  [mh  znd  i^crihe.]  T 

lefs  than  6000  feet.  Cianndon, — Diftinguifh  be-  afcribe  falfely.— That  may  be  tmfafcrihed  to  ai 

twist  mijadvcnturt  9xA  defign.  VBJtrange.—Tyx  which  is  the  bare  produftion  of  nature  Boylt, 

trouble  of  a   mi/adventure  now  and  then,  that  *  To  MISASSIGN.  v.  a.  [mu  and  affipt  ]    T 

reaches  not  his  innocence  or  reputation,  may  not  aflign  erroneoufly« — We  have  not  ndfa^gitd  tt 

be  an  ill  way  to  teach  him  more  caution.  Locke.  caufe  of  this  phenomenon.  Boyle, 

(a.)Mi8A0VENTtjRe,  in  common  language,  fig-  '  *  To  MISBECOME.  «.  tf.  \mu  and  hecom^ 

nifies  any  unlucky  accident  which  t^es  place  Not  to  become ;  to  be  unfeemly  \  not  to  foit.« 

without  being  forefeen.  Impoflible  love^  need  not  myA^come  me.  Sidney,' 

($.Jj  MisaovENTURB,  iu  law,  has  an  efpecial  Any  thing  that  may  n^t  mijbecome 

fignincation  for  the  killing  a  man  partly  by  negli-  The  mighty  fender.                                    Sbat^ 

gencey  and  partly  by  chance.  SeeHoMiciDS,$I,  i.  — ^Thofe  mi/becomitig  and  disengenuous  ways  A 

*  MISADVENTURED.  adj.  [from  mf/adifen-  (hiftirig  in  the  world  muft  ^  unlearned  to  noli 
titre.]    Unfortunate. —  way  for  better  principles.  Lociot 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  thefe  two  foeis,  Thy  father  will  not  adt  what  mifiecomet  bin 

A  pair  of  ftarcroft  lovers  take  their  life ;  jiddifft 

Whofe  mi/advcntue^d  piteous  overthrows  *  MISBEGOT.          \  adj.  [iegot  or  hegotu 

Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents  ftrife.  *  MISBEGOTTEN.  3  with  mis.]   Unlavjul 

Sliak,  or  irregularly  begotten^ — 

*  MISADVISED,  adj.  [mu  and  adm/ed.]     Ill  Contaminated,  bafe, 

direded.  And  m^^o/f^  blood,  I  fpili  of  thine.      Shoi 

MISAGNO,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Otranto.  '  Valour,  which,  indeed, 

*  MISAIMED.  adj.  [mit  and  atm-]    Not  aim*  Is  valour  mijbegott  and  came  into  the  wofid 
cd  rightly. —  When  ieds  and  fadions  were  but  newly  bom. 

'  The  idle  ftroke  enforcing  furious  way,  Skd 

MiflTing  the  mark  of  his  m^aim^d  fight.  The  myhegotten  infant  grows, 

Did*&ll  to  ground.                              F.  Queen.  And,  ripe  for  birth,  diilends  witb  deadly  throe 

*  MISANI,  a   town  of  France,  in  the  ifland  The  fwelling  rind.                                 Dr^cn, 

and  department  of  Corfica;  6  miles  W.  of  Cer-  '  *  To  MISBEHAVE,  v.  n.  \mu  and  hehax*e.^  T 

voine.  adt  ill  or  improperly. 

*  MISANTHROPE.    \  n.  J.  \mifanthrope^  Fr.  *  MISBEHAVED,  adi.  [mis  and  Moved.]  Ufi 

*  MISANTHROPOS. )  /t.<r«f;^f«»T**.]  A  hater  taught ;  ilKbred ;  uncivil.— 

of  mankind  —  Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array ; 

I  am  mifantbropotf  and  hate  mankind. .  Shak.  But,  like  a  frtijbebav*d  and  fullen  wench, 

Alas,  poor  dean  1  his  only  fcope  Thou  pout'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Was  to  he  held  a  mi/antbrepe.                   Swift.  ^b^ 

(1.)  •  MISANTHROPY,  n.  /   [fnt/antbropie^  •  MISBEHAVIOUR,  n.f.  [mu  and  ieJbaviimr. 

Fr.  from  mi/anthrope.]  Hatred  olf  mankmd.  HI  condudt ;  bad  practice.— The  mijbehavicvr  0 

(sOMisANTHaoPY  is  derived  from /4i(ro<,i6a/r^^i  particular  pierfons  does  not  at  all  affeA  their  caufs 

and  atv9f0T«r,  a  man.  Addifon.    ' 

*  MISAPPLICATION,  n.  /  [mis  and  applica*  •  MISBELIEF,  n.  /.  [mis  and  heGef:\   Falfe  tt 
//0it.]     Application  to  a  wrong  puisofe.— The  ligion ;  a  wrong  belief. 

mifafplieation  of  the  aa  of  one  unto  another,  hath  *  MISBELIEVER,  n.f.  [mr/'aod  beHever:\  Oc 

macfe  fome  doubt  thereof.  Bro«;«.— Perfons  dif-  that  holds  a  felfe  religion,  or  believes  wror.g!).- 

pofed  to  do  good  can  entertain  no  fufpicions  of  Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  curft  intent 

the  ndfapplication  of  their  bounty,  jftterhurj. —It  To  take  a  mijbeliever  to  my  bed, 

is  our  duty  to  be  provident  for  the  future,  and  to  It  muft  be  fo.                                       Dr^dr^ 

guard  againft  whatever  may  lead  us  into  mi/appli*  •  r^MISCAL.  v.  a.  [mU  and  ea!!.y  To  nam 

cations  Si  it.  Efigers*  improperly.— 
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Mf  hewt  will  tigfa  when  I  mifiiti  it  fo.  Shak.  yaa  kanfe  pntentd  every  thing  that  I  mifiarried 

-W<>  (hall  not  mifiai  \U  t^  we  nanie  it  raifoD.  of.    Pope. 

CUavdle,  *  To  MncA^ST.  «•  0.  [mi/  and  eafi.]     To  take 

What  yon  mifeal  their  folly  ia  their  care.  a;  wrong  account  ofi^— Men  tnifiq/i  their  day^ ;  for 

Drydf.  ia  tbeirag^  they  deduce  the  account*  not  from  the 

*  Tff  MISCALCULATE,  v.  a.  {nm  and  foU^  day  of  tJbfos  birth,  but  the  year •  of  our  Lord 

lot:]    To  reckon  wrong.— There  may  be,  in  wherein  they  were  bom.  Bro<w9* 

CscM  multitude  of  |>aflrages»  federal  mifquoted»  *  MiSCELLANE.   «•  /  [mi/ceUamoiUf  Lat. 

s.'^;rpreted»  and  mifcalctdatid.    Jlrbuibnoi.  Thia  is  corrupted  into  mtqfilin  or  me/iUn.^   Mixed 

irSCAN£LLO»  a  town  of  Naples,  In  the  com:  as,  wheat  and  rye.«-It  is  thought  to  be  of 

peer,  of  Bafilicata,  %6  miles  SE.  of  Potenza,  ufe  to  make  fome  trnftellafu  in  com ;  as  if  yo^/oMT; 

\u) * MISCARKIAGE.  n^/  [ims and MrrMi^r.]  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your  wheat  will  pc;  th^ 

I.  Unhappy  event  of  oar  undertaking ;  failure ;  better.  Bacon.                                    «       •  r 

litomdttd.— Refolntions  of  reforming  do  not  al-  MISCELLANEA    See  Botany,  Zi^^.;  , 

Tip  (attsfy  juRice,  nor  prevent  vengeance  for  *  MISCELLANEOUS.  04^.  [irt2/ir<//!fi9mf,Xat.i 

bnuT  mi/hnrk^s.    Kn^Charlis.  .  Mingled ;  con^pofed  of  various  kind8.^3eing  w;^ 

Wfaea  a  counfeltor,  to  lave  hin^elf,  ceUaneom  in  maoy  things,  he  is  to  be  receive^  with 

Would  lay  mifcarriagei  upon  his  prince,  fu4>icioii.    Bromtn, —                                   ,- 

Expofiog  him  to  pnbUc  rage  and  hate»  A  mj^/Zaiifavi  rabble,  wh^  extol.   .          ,j.^ 

0,  'tis  an  a/d  aa  infsmoufly  bafe^  Things  vulgar.                                       liUton* 

Aifiionld  a  common  (bldier  fculk  belund,  «  MISCSLLANEOUSNESS.  n./.  Imtfccffam^ 

Aod  tbrnft  his  general  in  the  iiront  of  war.  Dryd.  ««/•]    Compofition  of  various  kinds^  ^    .    . . 

-I:  the  oegka,  or  abufeof  the  liberty  he  had,  (iO*«MISC£|XANYt  A^.{i«§^i//ajB«Kr|L0tioul 

BcGfidf  him»  the  wiycarrkiges  that  follow  ou  it  Mixed  of  various  kinds. — A  veteran  .army,  ccwi^ 

ffia&  be  imputed  to  his  own  eledion.   Loeke^ — ^A  pounded  ^-  ni^rtfiSfasjr  forces  of  all  nations.  Bfiion^ 

pot  part  of  that  time  which  the  inhabitants  df  (a.)  *  J^iacaLbAM y*  a./^  A^  mais  formed  qu^of 

tbe  kima  earth  had  to  fpare,  and  whereof  they  variots  Kiodarr-HaviAg  lent  .m^y  name  <  to-  recosn- 

asdc  io  ill  uie,  was  now  employed  in  digging  mend  mifc^Umiut  or  works  of  other  men.  Pope,"^. 

sad  plowiog ;  and  the  exdefs  of  fertility,  which  When  thev  have  join'd  their  pericranies, 

coBtribated  fo  much  to  their  nwkarriagtSf  was  Out  flupsaj>ook  of  mifieiimnies,      - 1     S^uifl^ 

Rtr2ded  and  cut  off.    Wood^uaarft  Nat,  Bft.  (s)  MiscAlany,  LiTXRAav.  .  See.MAGA<- 

Yoor  cures  aloud  you  tell,  •  X|NKr$  7.                                 :«                        - 

Bot  wifely  your  m^arfYi^j conceal.    GaHb^r  *. MISCHANCE.  »./.  [mis  and  chance.}:  Ill 

-How,  aUal  will  he  appear  in  that  awful  day^  luck;  ill  fortoqe;  misfortune;  milhap^-«<The  lady 

vticD  even  the  Culings  and  mifieri^'^  pf  the  Cecropia  fent  him  to  ^ xcuie  the  ndfi&aaco  of  her 

c^teout  (hall  not  be  concealed.    iCogeri. .  a.  Ar  beai|s  ranging  in  that,  dangerous  iort.    Sidmy.-^ 

loiioo ;  ad  of  bringing  forth  before  the  time. —  She  bad  ftuoibled  upon  fuch  mifcbancci  as  were 

Tbere  muft  be  mytarriages  and  abortions ;  foe  little  for  the  honour  of  her  family.    Sidney, — 

tsere  died  many  women  with  chilid.    Graunt*      '  View  thefe  letters,  full  of  bad  mi/cbiicit 

dOMiscaaaiAGE.  See  Abortion,  and  Mid*  France-is  revolted.                                   Sbak* 

^n^fii^  Part  U'Seff.X.  .  .     .      ,  Sleep,  rock  thy  brain, 

^  &I1SCARRY,  V.  n.  [mis  and  carry.}    i.  To  And  never  come  tidfchanco  tierween  us  twain. 

^ ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event ;  not  to  fuc*  .     '      i                                     ,    .      ,  S/baJ(^ 

cctd ;  to  be  loft  in  an  enterprife;  not  to  reach  --It  is  a  ma9's  unhappioefs,  hi%mycbanuox  caliu 

tk  effcA  intended-** Have  you  not  heard  of  pre*  mhy,-  but  not  bis  fault.    Soutb- 

^enck,  the  great  foldier,  who  mifcarrud  at  ica  \  MISCHARON,  a  town  of  Perfia.  in  I^.     . 

^^-                                 '     .  «  MISCHIEF.  n,J.  {me/cbtft  old  French.]    i. 

Oor  ftfter's  man  is  ccruinly  mi/carried.  Sbak.  Hami ;  hurt ;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuriouflv  done. 

—It  is  determin'd»  not  concluded,  y t : .  -^The  law  in  that  ca(e  punUhetb  the  thought.;  for 

3ut  ib  it  muft  be  if  the  king  mjearry.      Shak.  bctte;' js  a  mf/<:^i^than  an  inconvtfnienpe.„.Ss^k^l/Sr« 

liyQSiflmfcarry%  -^  :Come  you  murth'ring  minivers  1,            ^ 

Yoor  bufiods  of  the  world  hatb  fp  an  end,  V/herever  in  yoiu:  6ghtlefs  fubftances 

ADd  machination  ceaies.                        /  Sbak,  You  wait  pa.  figure's  mi/ciief.          .    ,  •  SbaA* 

-Sweet  BafiTanio,  my  ihip^  have  all  mi/carried.  -—Thy  tofigiie  dfvifeth  mfcbkefs.    PfaU  lii«.a.«* 

-'^^^—i  could  mention  f^me  pr<)jeds-  which   I  Was  I  th^  caufe  of  najcbiefy  or  the  man, 

f  j7'  brought  to  maturity,  ajid  pth^rs  which  have  Wbofe  Jawleia  luft  the  fatal  war  began  \    Mn. 

^carried.  Guardian. — No  wonder  that ,  this  ex-  ju  III  confixiuence ;  vexatious  afTair.^^-The  mijcbi^ 

f^diOit  flionld  fo  often  mifiarr$^.  Swifts   a.  To  wasythefeaUies  would  nev^r  allow  that  the  com* 

^w  &n abortion.~Give  them  a  tfii/carytfigyi/oTBb  mon  enemy  was  fubdued.  iSwift. 

*od  dry  breafts.  Ho/,  ix.  24*— So  many. politick  *  To  MISCHIEF,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

^<3xeptioos  Ui  daborately  formed  and  wrought,  hurt ;  to  harm ;  to  injure. — ^If  the  givateft'  in* 

nd  grown  at  length  ripe  for  a  delivery,:  dp  yet,  ward  heat  be  not  governed  bv  prudoici^,  caja  it 

ia  tlu*  iOne,  mifcajrry  and  prove  abortive.    South,  bring  to  our  fouls  any. benefit;  rather  it  mifcbicfs 

—Hlj  wife  mfcarried;  but  |he  abortion  proved  a  them..    Spratu 

tctaa:c  fa!t».    Pope  and  Arbuibnot.'-'Yoxx  hx^c  *  MISCHIEFMAKER.  «./.  [from  wi/r^iic/^  and 

proved  yourfielf  mofe  tender  of  anpther's  embtios,  make.]    One  who  caufes  milchief. 

ftan  the  fondcft  mothers  are  of  their  own;  for  ,  *  MISCHIEF-MAKING. a^'.  Caufing harm.— 

Come 
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Come  ttet  them  with  mi/jM^mttkh^henja^^  4ah  on  tliil  Ooeftfion  kdng^vftor  of  the  fcbool 

To  jnterpofe  between  us.                        koqtt.  Tiberias,  and  pr^ent  of  the  ianbtdnm  in  thi 

«  MlSCHTEVOUSf  n^jr*  Vr^^^  f/fifhhUf^     i.  place*  undertook  the  work,  and  compiled  it  in  ^ 

Hafrfflfiil;  fattrtfal ;  ^eftrfeftrre;  Detf6u«^  perux*  books,  each  coniiftiDg  of  Several  trada,  wbkh  alti 

ekms;  injoriouB ;  wicked :  nM  botil  of  petfona  getber  make  up  the  number  of  63.  Priii,  ConnA 

and  thihg««-«^HH8  faMe^  wily,  docMin^^lTpofition  v^.  «i.  p.  4681  &c.  vd.  9.    TDih  learned  aiithj 

18  intolerably  mifMe^bina  to  ibci«%y.  Somh.^  oompfttea*  that  the  Mifcboa  was  compoied  aboj 

I'm  bttt  a  half-fti^inM  villain  yet  \  A.  D*  1501  bat  Dr  Ughtlbot  Taya,  that  Rabbi  J 

But  mongrel  \uifeMen>oiA,                      Brfden*  dab  cooipned  the  Mifchna  about  A*  D«  190,  | 

-^If  he  did  not  kx)k  after  their  c^a4l«r,  he  wcNikl  thv.end  ^  the  reign  of  Commodua;  or,  as  fori 

do  f^tee  very  ffMntwus  tMng.    E5f.  tf  J,  Bn/Z.  compute^  Am  D.  lao.    Dr  Lardncr  ia  of  opiai<^ 

ii>8pfteful ;  maficioua.  Mn^ortb,  that  this  wotl  oouM  tuit  have  been  Uniihed  t^ 

*  MISCHIEVOUSLY,  adj.  [from  iHifthitf.\  fore  the  year  i^  or  later.  Colka.  tf  Je^i 
NoxioBfly;  huKftiTty;  wickedly.^  tmd  HetObeH  T^imdHiet^  to.  vol.  i.  p.  ij 
•   --A  hardcfnM  feloa  took  a  pride  Thus  ihte  book  called  the  Mijefma  was  fonned; 

"Tovto^^Mt^fi^^tbitvouJly  floW|     -  book'which  the  JewihjnegeBeraUy  received  wil 

*'   •  Avid t>hiMeiedfirft)  and  then  dHI<n>y^«  Bfj4*  the  greateft  veneration.    The  original  has  bc^ 

*  MISCHIEVOUSNESS.  «^  /.'(from  «i^i^.  publilhed  with  aLatin  tranfiation  by  Sufenhufiii 
vM/.l ,  HurtMnefb ;'  ptmidodAitft  \  "WldLednefs.  vrith  notes  of  hit  own,  and  others  from  the  learj 
-Compare  the  harmleflnefs,  the  modefty,  and  ed  Maimonides,  Sec.  ih  6  vols*  fol.  Atnfterd.  A.l 
tht  idgennonlB  ^HaMenef^,  whkih  is  in  youth,  with  1 698—4 703.  (See  Talmod.)  It  is  written  \i 
the.  m^chu'imifii^s^  ¥he  eralt,  the  falfehood,  and  iira^  purer  ftyf^t  Md  is  not  near  Ibftill  of  dreai^ 
the  ehuftrnied  ohftiAaey  found  M  hn  nged,  long-  and  vfAons  as  the  Gemata.  1 
praerifed  Ifttner.  Zonth.  MISCHNICAL,  «^\    Of  or  belenging  to  \\ 

MfftCHKA,  a  rhtr  of  lbiflfii>  ill' tlite  coiiMry  Mtscmiia. 

of  tHfr  CMRkts,  Whtcfr  rtuis  into  tfa^  DM.  '  MISCf  ANO,  a  town  of  Kaples,  in  Otraoto.  I 

'  Mf9CfIKIN>  a'towD  of  Mffia,  ni  lardOaw,  60  *  MISaBLE.  aif  [from  ndfctih  Lsitin.]    Pod 

mUeiW.  k)f  Jai'ofiaw.  IxMii58.  S>E.FenOb  Lati  ble  to  be  mingled^— -Acid  (pirits  are  fubtle  liqooj 

58.  4^.  N.  '        '    \'    '  '  which  come  over  in  diftiHatlonsy  not  tnflammab^ 

*  HHSCHNA,  tyf  ill siia» '{from  i^v^  HerdhM^  i.  Mfcihk  w<th  water.    Arbuthnvt. 

e.  he  repeated,]  the  flrit  part  of  tfte  Jewifh  Tal-  *  MISClTATlON. «./.  {mis  and  t^tum^  Ui 

mud.    The  Mifchna  contains  the  text  (  hnd  the  fair  or  falfe  qnotaftion.^^ing  chai^ged  with  mi 

Qemara^  which  is  the  id  paft  of  the  Tahnud,  dtathn  and  unfahr  dealing,  It  was  requifite  to  C 

dontahretheeommentariei.    See  OteMARa.  *  The  fomethtng»    G^ih*. 

Mifchna  eonftfts  of  vat^sus  tradillons  of  the  J^wsi  *  ?b  MISCITE.  i^  «*  [mm  and  dit:\  To  quo 

Slid  trf  explanartiotia  of  (emal  paflages  6i  fcrip*  wrohg. 

hire :  thele  ttwikionsi  i^vhig  as  an  explicatfon  of  '   *  MISCLAIM.  n./  [mur  and  r/tfi^.]    MHtab 

the  Written  lawj  and  fiipplement  to^t,  Mre  faid  to  elainl.--Errori  mi/dahH^  andforgetfulnefs,  becoo 

havebeen  deifvHed'to  Mofes  dtiring  his  abode  on  fuitorsforfomeremNBon  of  extreme  Hgoor.&re 

the  Mount ;  which  be  afterwards  commtrntcated  MISCO»  a  town  of  Mexicoi  in  Gmatimaia. 

to  Aaron,  Eleaxar,  and  Jolhna.    By  thefe  they  *  MISCOMPUTATIORW/.  [him  and  tomf 

were  tranlhiitted  to  the  70  eMers,  by  them  to  the  ttoftwl.]  Falfe  reckonfcig.'—It  was  a  geneml  mi&fo 

ptojfi^ets,  who  communicated  them  to  the  men  tone  and  fmfeompiaafion  of  that  ttaie,  that  tl 

of  t£ie  great  fanKedrim,1W)m  whom  the  wife  men  party  had  fo  g(>Od  an  opinion  of  their  ovm  rep 

of  Jenifalem  and  B^ylon  received  them.    Ao-  tation  and  intereft.    Chrendtrnm 

cording  to  Pifdeaux,  theypaffed  from  Jeietftiah  *  MISCONCEIT.    See  MitcowccfTioii. 

to  Riruch,  from  him  to  Ezrai  and  from  Eira  to  *  To  BiflSCONCEIVE.  v.  a.  [mis  and  conctivi 

the  mon  of  the  great  fynagogne,  the  14ft  of  whom  lb  misjudge ;  to  have  a  falfe  holion  of. — 

wtis  Simbn  the  Jnft ;  who  delivered  them  to  Ami-  Ne  let  fal(^  wliifpers,  bft^ing  hiddm  frar' 

gonhs  of  Socho^  and  from  hhn  they  came  down  Break  gentle  fieep  with  m/^^/v^i«^doubt.  Sy* 

in  regular  fuccefllon  to  Shneon^  who  took  our  — To  yield  them  juft  and  teafeoab^  caufo 

3avipur  in  his  arttts ;  to  GnmalieU  by  whom  l^auL  thofe  thingsi  #hich,  for  want  of  due  confidfr 

t^k^  educated ;  and  laft  of  all  to  RAhblJndah  the  tion  heretofore,  they  rmfe^netroed,,    H^oken 

Holy,  whb  committed  them  to  Wttting  in  the  Mifedneeh^d  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 

Mifchnar.    But  Dr  Mdeaax,  tcjedin^  this  Jewilh  A  Virgin  f^bm  her  tender  infancy.  Henry  V 

fi^ftion,  obferves,  that  after  the  death  of  Simeon-  *  MISCONCEPTION,  Mi  sconce  it.  iv./.:» 

the  Jnft,  dbont  A.  A.  C.  179,  the  Mifchnieal  doe«  and  tmceiu  and  eonceptionn]  Falfe  opinion ;  wron 

tt>rB'  arofei  who,  by  their  comments  and  concln-  notion.— The  other,  which  iilftead  of  it  we  arv  rj 

(ions,  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  tradition^  quired  to  accept,  is  only  by  error  and  miftsrA 

Which  had  been  received  by  Ekra  and  the  men  of  named  the  ordinance  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Hooktr.^\ 

thfc  great  (ynagogne;  fo  that  towards' the  middle  danndt  be  thit  omr  knowledge  (hoirid  be  othj 

Cf  the  id  centory,  under  AAtt)BihUS  l^ins,  it  was  thto  art  heap  of  mifewciepiiwixid  error.  GJbirrrJ 

found  neceflkry  to  commit  thele  traditions  t6  — OteatetTOvsanddnngerstefiiltoatof  a  nr^j^ 

writing ;  efpecially  as  their  country  had  confide)>-  tepiitm  of  the  names  of  things.  Harvey  on  C-^wH 

ably  fuffered  under  Adrian,  and  many  of  their  -^It  will  be  a  gfeni  Atisfii^ioa  to  fee  thofc  ptcd 

fchdols  had  been  dtiTolved,  and   their  learned  of  moft  ancient  hiftcry,  which  have  been  chkfj 

Iffen  cut  off;  and  therefrn^  the  ttfual  method  of  pteferved  ih  fbripfut1»i  confirmed  anew,  and  frt J 

ptt^rsitif  their  traditions  bad  failed.    Rabbi  Ju-  from  mi/conceptions  or  mifrcprefeotatiooai  B»r*i\ 
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•  MTSCONDUCT.  u./  [mh  and  emJua.]  HI 
bdnTioar ;  ill  management. — ^They  arc  induftri- 
ooflf  proclarmtd  and  aggravated  by  fuch  aa  are 
piiltf  or  innocent  of  the  fame  flips  or  mi/coiukiffj. 
S9fSft9r. — How  great  obligations  both  the  me- 
©ory  of  their  paft  mifconduaf  and  their  prefent  ad- 
saata^res  laid  on  them,  to  walk  with  care.    Rogers^ 

•To  MISCONDUCT,  v.  a.  [mi* and  eonduB.^ 
To«i3nage  aoiifs ;  to  carry  on  wrong. 

•  MISCONJECTQRE.if./.  [mi/ and  comeBure.] 
A  wrong  guefs.— I  hope  they  will  plaujhbly  re- 
cerre  our  attempts,  or  candidly  corred  our  mif- 
mjedures.    Brown* s  Vidg,  Err, 

•  T9  MiscoMjECTURB.  V,  a.  \fms  aad  ewjet' 
'''*•)  To  guefs  wrong. 

•  MISCONSTRUCTION.  «.  /  \mu  and  con- 
/r^i^,]     Wrong  interpretation  of   worda  or 

It  plcas'd  the  king  his  mafter  very  lately 
To  ftrikc  at  me  upon  his  mi/conjlruaion*  ShaA, 
—Others  conceiTe  the  literal  acceptation  to  be  a 
^fiTtfimSion  of  thefymbolical  ezpreffion.  Brown, 
— Thofe  words  were  very  weakly  inferted  where 
tijfy  are  fo  liable  to  mifeonfituaion.  StUlingfleet. 

•  Tt  MISCONSTRUE,  v.  a.  [mis  and  tonftrue.] 
To  interpret  wrong. — That  which  by  right  expo- 
bioo  bttildeth  up  Chnftian  faith,  being  mi/con- 
imei,  breedeth  error.  Hooker, 

You  might  well  have  figoiiied  the  fame 
ITnto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may     . 
If&fcomftme  us  in  liim.  Sbak,  Rich,  III. 

~Many  of  the  unbelieTing  Ifraelites  would  have 
mftsnfirued  this  ftory  of  mankind.  Raleigh, — 
tio  not,  great  Sir,  mifionjlrue  his  intent, 
Nor  can  rebellion  what  was  prudent  care.  'Drjd, 
—A  Tirtuous  emperor  was  much  afflidted  to  mid 
Its  aftioos  mifconfrutd  and  defamed  by  a  party. 
Aiiifon, 

•  MISCONTINUANCE,  n.f,  Imis  and  conii- 
tw^w.]  Ceffatton  ;  intermiflion. 

«  To  MISCOUNSEL.  v.  a,  Imis  and  com^.'\ 
To  advife  wrongs — 
But  things  mtfeotmfelUd  muft  needs  roifwend. 

Spenjer, 

•  To  MISCOUNT.  V.  a,  [mtfiotmUr^  French  ; 
«i/  and  founuyTo  reckon  wrpng. 

•  MISCREANCE.  In,/,  [from  mefcreanee  or 

•  MISCREANCY.  3  iwf/irv/iiflirf,  Fr.]  Uhbe- 
Hrfjfalfe  faith ;  adherence  to  a  filfe  religion.— 

If  thon  wilt  renounce  thy  mifireanee^ 
And  my  true  liegeman  yield  tbyfelf  for  ay. 

Life  will  I  grant  the  for  thy  valiance.  Spenfot, 
^The  more  ufoal  caufes  of  deprivation  ar«  mur« 
t)»w,  manflaughter,  hcrefy,  mifcreaney^  athtiifm, 
waony.  Ayliffe. 

•  MISCREANT,  n.f.  {mefcrecmU  Fr.]  i.  One 
tbat  holds  a  filfe  faith ;  one  who  believes  in  falfe 
?od*.— A  wicked  generation  of  mi/creants^  which 
bad  forfakeu  the  living  God.  Hooker,  a.  A  vile 
wretch- — 

Now  by  ApoUo>  king, 

Thoo  fwearft  thy  gods  in  vain. 
-O  Taflal !  smfereant  I  Shah,  ting  Lear. 

—Thofe  mijcrtanu  ought  to  be  made  fenfible  that 
our  conftitutfoo  is  armed  with  force.  Addifon. 

•MI8CREATE.     ladj.  [mh  and    creatid.l 

•  MISCREATED.  5  Fonned  onnaturaUy  or 
n«Tntimately ;  made  as  by  a  blunder  of  nature.-r- 

V0L.XY  Part  I. 
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Then  made  he  head  againft  his  enemies. 
And  Ymner  flew,  or  Logrts  mifereate,  F.  Queen, 

Eftfoons  he  took  that  mi/created  fair. 
And  that  falfe  other  fprite,  on  whom  he  fpread 
A  ieeming  body  of  the  fubtile  air.      S/en/er* 
God  forbidi  xay  lord. 
That  you  flibuld  fafliion,  wreA,  or  bow  your 

reading. 

With  opening  titles  m\fer^oie,  Shak, 

.  ♦  MISDEED,  n.f,  [mis  and  deed.^    Evil  aaion. 

If  thou  wilt  be  avengM  .on  my  nufdeeds^ 

Yet  execute  th^  wrath  on  me  alone.    Rich,  III. 

Evils,  which  our  own  mif deeds  have  wrought. 

Miiton, 
ChasM  froip  a  throne,  abandon 'd,. and  exil'd 
For  foul  tmfdeedi  were  puaiihments  too  mild. 

Dryden, 

*  To  MISDEEM.  V.  a.  [m// and  i/«r»n.]  Tojudge 
ill  of;  to  miftake. — 

All  unweeting  an  inchanter  bad 
-  His  fenfe  abus'd,  and  made  hinr  to  mifdeem 
My  loyalty,  not  fuch  as  it  did  feem.    F,  Quetn* 

Befides,  were  we  unchsngeable  in  will. 
And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  mifdeem; 

Equal  to  God,  whofe  wifidom  fliineth  ft  ill 
And  never  errs,  we  might  oufielvea  efteem. 

Davies, 

*  To  MISDEME  AN,  v.  a.  [mis  and  demean.]  To 
behave  ill. — 

From  frailty 

And  want  of  wifdom,  you,  that  beft  fliould 
teach  us, 

Have  mifdemean^d  yourfelf.     Sbak,  Hemrj  VIIT. 

( I.)*  MISDEMEANOR.  »./.  [mis  and  demean,^ 
Offence;  ill  behaviour;  fomething  lefs  than  an 
atrocious  crimen — ^The  houfe  of  commons ^jiave 
only  power  to  cenfure  the  members  of  their  own 
houfe,  in  point  of  ele^ion  or  mifdemeanorsy  in  or 
towards  that  houfe.  Bacon.'-*\\.  is  no  real  difgrace 
to  the  church  merely  to  lofe  her  privileges,  but 
to  forfeit  them  by  her  fault  or  mifdemeanor.  South, 
— Thefe  could  never  have  touched  the  bead,:  ^^ 
ftopped  the  Iburce  of  thefe  unhappy  mi/demeanorSf 
Woodwards  Nat,  Hi/ioiy*  *  '  . 
.  (i.)MiSDSMBANoa,  in  law,  ngnifies  a  crime; 
but  the  law  diftinguiflies  between  crimes  of  « 
higher  and  a  lower  nature ; '  the  latter  being  de- 
nominated mi/demeanorsf  the  former  felonies, 
&c«  *  Blackftone,  in  his  CommentarieSf  (vol.  iv.  5.) 
thus  diftinguiflies  themt  **  A  crime,  or  mifdemean- 
our,  is  an  ad  committed  pr  omft^edt  in  violation  of 
a  public  law,  either  forbid djing  ^r  commandiDg  it. 
This  general  definition  comprehends  both  crimes 
aftid  mifdemeanor>;  yrhich,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
fynonymous  terms;  though,  in  common  ufagCi  the 
word  crime  denotes  fuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper 
and  more  atrocious  dye ;  while  fmal|er  faults,  and 
.omiflions  of  lefs  confequence,  arecomprifed  under 
the  gentler  name  of  mifdemeanqrs  only," 

*  MISDEVOTION.  n.  f,  [mis  and  devotion,} 
Miftaken  piety. — 

A  place,  where  mifdevotion  frames 
A  tfaou£ind  prayers  to  idiots,  whoie  yerj  namr? 
.    The  church  knew  not,  beav'n  knows  not  yet. 

Donn4. 
.    *  MISDIET.  n,f,  [pds  and  di€t,\  Improper.fooU . 

A  dropfy  through  his  flefli  did  flow, 
.    Which  by  mifdiet  daily  greater  grew.  F  ^luru, 

P  *  To 
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*  To  MISDISTTNGUISH.  <v.  a,  [mit  and  d'tf-  (4.)  Mtsc  is  fofnetimef  alfo  comiptly  ofed  for 
iingm/b.]  To  make  wrong  diftiiHftions. — If  we  mea/e^  in  law  Frepch  fnfej,  a  mejfuaj^t  $  as  a  iiri}^ 
imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none,  becaufe  plaicy  in  feme  manors*  fuch  a  roelTuage  or  teoc^ 
we  dfflinguifb  where  we  fhould  not,  it  may  not  ment  as  anfwers  the  lord  a  heriot  at  the  death  0^ 
be  denied  that  we  mifdijilngul/h.  Hooker,  its  owner.    ».  It^,  51B.              .                           J 

(i.)  »  To  MISDO.  v.  a.  [mis  and  do.]    To  do  ♦  To  MISEMPLOY,  v.  a.  [««  and  employ. 

wrong :  to  commit. —  To  ufe  to  wrong  purpofes. — 

Afford  me  place  to  (hew  what  recompence  Their  frugal  fathers  g;iin«  the  mi/employ^ 

•  Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  mi/done.  And  turn  to  point  and  pearl.                  Drjdei^ 

AfiUon,  — Some  taking  things  upon  truft,  mi/employ  ibcij 

(a.}  *  To  MisDO.  V.  ff.  To  commit  faults.*^  power  by  Uzilyenflaving  their  n^ndsto  the  di^atti 

Try  the  erring  foul  of  othets.  Zwir.— That  vain  and  foolifli  hope 

Not  wilfolly  mi/doings  hot  unaware  which  is  mi/empio^d  on  temporal  objeds,  prq 

Mifl^d.                             Milton* 4  Par.  Regain* d,  duces  many  forrow^  SpeSator. — They  grew  dif] 

I  have  mtfdone^  and  I  endure  the  fmart;  (blute  and  prophane :  and  by  mi/emplopng  thj 

Loth  to  acknowledge,  but  more  loth  to  part.  advantages  which  God  bad  thrown  into  their  lap 

Dry  den*  provokod  him  to  withdraw  them.  Aiterbury* 

*  MISDOER.  «./.  [from  wiySfo.]  An  offender;  ♦  MISEMPLOYMENT.  «./.  \mis  and  emplf^^ 
a  criminal ;  a  malefactor. — Were  they  not  con*  meni^  improper  application. — An  improviden 
taioed  in  duty  with  a  fear  of  law,  which  infllAeth  ekpenfe,  and  mifemployment  of  their  time  an 
fharp  punishments  to  mifdoersy  no  man  fhoold  en-  Acuities.  Hale, 

*  joy  any  thing.  Spenfer  on  Ireland,  MISENO,  a  cape  of  Naples.    See  Misemum. 

*  MISDOING,  n,  f,  [from  mifilo,'\  Offence ;  de-  MISENUM,  or  )  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro 
-  viation  from  right.— Without  any  awe  of  that  all-  MISENUS,       5  tnontory,  port*  and  town  0 

feeing  eye  that  obferves  all  our  fni/dohigj.  L*ERr.  Italy,  in  Campania,  SW.  of  Saise,  in  the  Sinu 

^  MISDOUBT,  n,  /.  {mU  and  doubu\    i.  Suf-  Puteolanus,  on  the  N.  fide.    Here  Augnffus  h.i( 

picion  of  crime  or  danger.^  a  fleet,  called  Qajfis  Mijenenjis^  for  guaording  thi 

He  cannot  fo  precifely  vi^eed  this  land»  Mare  Inferum ;  as  he  had  another  at  Ravenna  fo 

As  his  mifdoubtj  present  occafion.        Menrj  W,  the  Superum.    On  this  f^ninfula  a  villa  was  bail 

a.  Irrefolution ;  hefitation. —  by  Caius  Marius,  with  a  degree  of  elegance  th? 

York,  fteel  thy  fearful  thonghte,'  ^ve  great  offence  to  the  more  auftere  among  (h< 

And  change  mi/doubt  to  refolution.    HeHry  Vf.  liofflans,  who  thought  it  ill  fuited  to  the  chanc 

*  To  Misdoubt,  v.  a.  [nth  and  doubt]  To  fuf-  ter  of  fo  rough  a  foldier.  Upon  the  fame  fouc 
pedk  of  deceit  or  danger.— If  (he  only  wi/^ow^f^'ii  dation  Lucullus,  the  plunderer  of  the  cafteri 
me^  I  were  in  heaven.  Sidney. ^l  do  not  mi/doubt  world,  ereded  an  edifice,  in  comparifon  of  wbic^ 
my  wife,  but  I  would  be  loth  to  turn  them  both  the  former  houfewas  a  cottage;  but  even  hij 
together ;  a  man  may  be  too  confident.  Shak,*^ '  magnificence  was  eolipfed  by  the  fplendour  of  tfa 

'  Th(^  bird  that  hath  been  limed  m  a  bufh,  palace  which  the  emperors  raifed  upon  the  fac^j 

With  trembling  wings  mifdoubtetb  every  bufh.  fpot.    To  thcfc  proud  abodes  of  heroes  and  m 

Sbak,  Henry  Vh  narchs,  which  have  long   been   levelled   to  tbi 

If  70a  mi/doubt  me  that  I  am  not  flie,  ground,  a  few  fiOitng  huts,  as  MrSwinburn  inform 

I  know  not  now  I  (hall  flfllire  you  farther.  Sbak*  us,  and  a  lonely  public  houle,  have  fucceedrd 

To  believe  his  wiles  4ny  truth  can  move,  hither  boatmen  reCort  to  tipple,  perhaps  ontri 

la  to  mi/doubt  my  reafon  ortny  love.      Brpdm,  identical  fite  where  the  voluptuous  matters  of  th 

(i.)  *  MISE.  ff./.  [French.]   Ilfue.   Law  term,  world  quaffed  Chian  and  Falemian  wines. 

J>ia,  •  MISER,  n.  f.  {nufer^  Lat.]     i.  A  wrctchci 

(a.)  Miss,  in  law,  is  ivfed  in  yariout  fenies:  perfonj  one  overwhelmed  with  calamity.— D 

fometimes  for  cods  or  eicpenf^n ;  in  which  fenfe  not  difdain  to  carry  with  you  the  woeful  word 

it  is  commonly  ufed  in  entering  of  judgments  in  of  a  mifer  now  defpairii>g.  Jiidnev^r^l  wifh  that  1 

anions  perfonal.    It  is  »lfo  ul^d  for  the  iffue  to  may  not  prove  Come  omioous  foretoken  of  mi^ 

be  tried  on  the  grsml  afTize;  in  which  cafe,  join-  fortune  to  have,  met  with  fuch  a  mi/rr  aa  I  air 

ing of  the  mtfe  npiM  the' mere  right,  is  putting  Sidney,'^ 

in  ilTue,  between  th«  tenant  and  demandant,  Who  *                    Fair  fon  of  Mars,-* 

,   b^s  the  beft  or  cleatvft  'fifcht  ?                       ..  .•  Vouchfafe  tp  ftay  your  fteed  for  bumble  mi/er] 

(s-)  MisB   alfo  fignifies  a  tax  or  tallage,  8cc,  fake.                                                 Spen/e^ 

An  honorary  gift,  or  cuftomary  prefent  from  the  %,  A  wretch ;  a  mean  fellow.^— 

people  of  Wales  to  every  new  king  or  prince  of  Decrepit  mtfirl  bafe  ignoble  wretch  !          I 

Wales,  anciently  given  in  cattle,  wine,  and  corn,  I  am  defcended  of  a  gentler  blood.             Slai 

but  now  in  money,  bdng  5000 1,  or  mone,  is  de-  3.  A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity  (  one  who  u 

nominated  a  mi/e :  £0  was  the  dfual  tribute  of  wealth  makes  bimfelf  miferable  by  the  fear  of  po 

3000  merks  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  verty.    This  is  the  only  fenfe  now  in  ufe. — 

palatine  of  Cbefter  at  the  change  of  every  owner  Though  fhe  be  dearer  to  my  foul  than  reft 

of  the  faid  earldoms,  for  enjoying  tbenr  liberties.  To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  mifirj  gold. 

At  Chefter  they  have  a  m^-book,  wherein  every  Rather  than  wrong  Caftalio  I'd  forget  her.  Ot^^ 

town  and  village  in  the  county  is  rated  what  to  No  filver  faints,  by  dying  mi/crr  giv'o, 

pay  towards  the  mi^.     The  aytb  Hen.  Vll.  c.  Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill-requited  beav'n.  Pofi 

06.  ordains  that  lords  ihall  have  all  fuch  mifrs  and  *  MISERABLE,  adj,  [mi/ermbkt  Fr.  mifir,  Lat 

profits  of  their  lands  as  they  had  in  tines  paft»  3cc. .  i.  Unhappy }  caUiaitoui ;  wfCtched.-» 
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O  natfOQ  mifirahlei  *  MiSESTEEM.  n./  [mis  aoii  efiiem.}    Difre- 

With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  fcepter'd.  Shak*  gard :  flight. 

Moft  mi/erddfU  is  the  defire  that's  glorious.  .  *  To  MISFASHION.  v.  a.  Imu  and  /ajhion,] 

ShaJk.  To  form  wroag. — A  thing  ia  reafon  impofliUe, 

What's  more  OTj^m^^  than  diicoDtent?5i&it^.  tlyrough  their  mhfajkioned  precoaceit,  appeared 

—There  will  be  a  future  ftate,  and  then  how  .unto  them  no  leis  certain*  than  if  nature  had 

wjtrM  is  the  Toluptuous  unbeliever  left  in  the  written  it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures 

bd.  Saab.^  of  God.  HaknviiL                 * 

What  hopes  delude  thee,  miferabU  man  >  MISEEASANCE.  «•/•  in  ]avr«  a  trefpafs. 

Drjdtn.  .    ^  To  MISFORM.  v.  a.  Imu  and  J^rm.]    To 

:. Wretched:   worthlefs.— Jlfi^^AiSr  comforters  putin  aoill  form.^-. 

r?  re  ;ill.  Jeb*  xr\,  a.     3^,  Culpably  parfimoni-  His  monitrous  (bAlp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore^ 

om;  ftingy.    lo  low  language.      4.  Defpicable ;  And  that  muformtd  Ihape  mi&aped  rooiT. 

vretched  ;  mean  :  as,  a  miferable  ferfon.  Spefifer, 

•  MiSERABLENESS.  »./•  [fro™  miferabU.']  .  (i.)  *  MISFORTUNE,  n./  [mu  and  /oriu^tc] 
6uteofiDilery.  .Calamity;  ill  luck;  want  of  good  fortune.— For- 

*  MISERABLY,  adv.  [from  miferaMe.'\  i.  .tune  thus  'gan  fay^  mifery  and  mu/ortwie  is  all 
Uniiappily  $  calamitoufly. — Of  the  five  employed  one,  and  of  mij/ortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  giit. 
by  him,  two  of  them  qnarrelled,  one  of  which  Sidney* — 

vat  flain,  and  the  other  hanged  for  it ;  the  third  What  world's  delight*  or  joy  of  living  fpeech, 

drowDtd  bimfelf  ;  the  fourth,  though  rich,  came  Can  heart  (b  plung'd  in  lea  of  forrows  deep, 

to  bfg  his  bread ;  and  the  fifth  was  mi/erabiy  ftab-  And  heaped  with  fo  huge  mitfortwies  reacft  ? 

bed  to  death.  Stitab,     2.  Wretchedly ;  meanly.  Sptnjerm 

-Ai  the  love  I  bear  you  makes  me  thus  invite  '  Confider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 

TOO,  fo  the  iaaie  love  makes  me  afliamed  to  bring  '     You'll  find  it  his  misforhaie%  not  bis  fault. 

Toa  to  a  place,  where  you  (hall  be  fo  mijerably  Addifon. 

otertatiied.  sidmty.    3.  Covetoufiy.  Ainfworth*  (1.) MisroRTUNE,  or  chance*  inlaw*  i&ade- 

MISERDENt  A  village  of  OioucefteHh.  %  m»  ficiency  of  the  will  in  committing  an  unlawful  adt ; 

fracn  Bifley  and  9  from  Gioiicefter ;  adjacent  to  or  by  chance,  and  not  by  defign.    Jn  fuch  cafe* 

ipark,  7  m.  in  circumference,  full  of  fine  beech  the  will  does  not  co-operate  with  the  deed ;  whictx 

tivn.    In  a  valley  in  this  park  there  is  a  cfarcutar  therefore  w^lntr  one  main  ingredient  of  a  crime. 

soQot,  aUb  covered  with  trees,  which  was  the  See  Crime.    For  this,  when  it  affeds  the  life  of 

ieat  of  an  ancient  caftle,  buik  in  the  reign  of  K.  another^  See  the  article  Hu*iiCiDE..    Here  we 

John.    Fart  of  the  moat,  which  furrounded  it,  is  need  only  obferve,  that  if  any  accidental  mifcbief 

&!!  vifibl^,  happens  to  follow  from  the  performance  of  a  law- 

MISERICORDIA,  in  law*  an  arbitrary  fine  ful  adt,  the  party  ftands  excufed  from  all  guilt : 

iiDpoM  on  any  perfon  for  an  <^ence :  this  is  call-  but  if  a  man  be  doing  any  thing  unlawfuf,  and  a 

li  mfericordian  becaufe  the  amercement  ought  to  confeouence  enfuea  which  he  did  not  forefee  or 

be  bot  (mail,  and  left  than  that  required  by  nuig-  intenci,  as  the  death  of  a  man  or  the  like,  his 

XI  diarta.     If  a  perfon  be  outrageoufly  amerced  want  of  forefight  fiiall  be  no  excufe ;  for  being 

n  a  court  that  is  not  of  record,  the  writ  called  guilty  of  one  offence,  in  doing  antecedently  what 

modertta   mtftfieordis   lies  for  moderating    the  is  in  itfelf  unlawful,  he  is  crimin^y  guilty  of 

KHKrcement  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fault,  whatever  confequence  may  follow  the  firft  mif* 

•  MISERY. »-/ liTf^rw,  I^at,  wj^^,  Fr.]     i.  behaviour. 

Wrrtchednefs ;  unhappinefs. —    -  *  TV  MISGIVE,  v.  a.  [mis  and  ghve,]    To  fill 

My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief,  with  doubt ;  to  deprive  of  confidence,    it  is  u(ed 

My  body  found  engin  with  mifery^           Sbok.  alway)  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.*— 

—Hippinet's,  in  its  fulf  extent,  is  fhe  utmoft  plea*  So  doth  my  heart  mij^ive  me  in  thefe  conflids 

t'^rr  we  are  capable  of,^Dd  ms/ery  the  utmoft  pain.  What  may  befaH  him.                                SbflJim 

i^.'ef. —Perhaps  it  may  be  found  more  eafy  to  for-  This  is  ftrange !  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne? 

£n  the  language,  than  to  part  entirely  with  thofe  My  heart  mifgittes  mt,           Shak,  Merty  fViveu 

tfopers  which  we  learnt  in  nu/ery.  Law.  a.  Cala-  Yet  oh  his  heart,  divine  of  foraething  ill, 

mity;  misfortune  f  caufe  of  mifery.— -  Mi/giwf  him.                                         Mdiw% 

When  we  our  betten  fee  bearing  our  woes*  ^His  heart  mi/gave  bimf  that  thefe  were  fo  many 

We  fcarcely  think  our  ot{/2t/W  our  foes.    Sbdk.  meeting-houfes.  ^i^^oar. 

The  gods  from  beav'n  furvey  the  faul  Rrife,  *  MISGIVING.  n.f.  [from  mi/gppe.]    Doubt ; 

And  mourn  the  mi/cries  of  human  life.  Dryden.  diftruftw — ^The  finner  is  left  in  the  plunge  of  infi 
;•  [From  mifir»]    Covet oufiiefs.;  avarice.   Not  in .  nite  doubts,  Aifpicions,  and  misgiitingj^  both  aa 

t-'e.    Mifrr  now  fignifies  not  an  unhapfy^  but  a  ^0-  to  the  meafnre  of  his  prefent  duty,  and  the  final 

'-ious  man ;  yet  mifery  now  fignifies  not  covetouf"  iflues  of  his  future  reward.  South. 

'C'}  but  tmbt^pinefe.—  *  To  MISGOVERN,  v.  a.  [mij  and  govern.} 

He  covets  left  .  To  govern  ill ;  to  adminifter  unfaithfiiUy. — Soly- 

Than  myhy  itfelf  would  give,                   Sbak.  man  charged  him  bitteriy*  that  he  had  mi/govern* 

—la  a  fo^oTck  of  L.  40,000  charge*  I  wlfli  L.  3  ed  the  ftate*  and  inverted  his  treafures  to  his' own 

l;(d  out  before  in  an  exaft  model :  for  a  little  ule.  J^ioUes.                                   ^ 

^ftry  may  eafily  breed  fomc  abfurdity  of  greater  *  MIS  GOVERNANCE,  «./  [mij  and  govern'^ 

*nargf.  fr9$t9n^  wtce»]  [Irregularity- — 
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Tby  mufe  too  long  flumbcreth  in  forro^^iug,  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and  not  as  that  wicked 

Lulled  afleep  throMnve's  mf/S'ovrrminre.   ^unf.  .Simon  had  mifinformed.  %  Mae.  tii.  ii. — ^By  nd 

*  MISGOVERNED,  adj,  Uroni  tmfgtfvern.^  means  tnift  to  yoiir  fervantsy  who  miflead  you^ 
Rude;  uncivilifed* —  .ot  mifif\form  yoxx*  Bacon. — 

Rude  mi/governed  hands,  from  windovtops,  fiid  her  well  beware. 

Threw  duft  and  rub^i(h  on  kin|;  Richard's  head.  Left  t»y  fome  fair  appearing  good  furpriz'd, 

Sluti.  She.dirtate  falfr,  and  mj^fl^rw  the  will,    Miit 

♦  MISGOVERNMENT.  »•/.  [mi/and gffvera-  *  MISINFORMATION. «./.  [from  mifinform. 
ment^     I.  Ill  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.—  Falfe  intelitgence ;  falfe  accounts.— Let  not  fin 
MenJaythe  Wame  of  thofe  evils  whereof  fhey  .  be.difcouraged  as  deferve  well,  by  w/^ii/brwjtf/f* 
know  not  the  ground,  upon  pubh'c  mi/govim-  of  others.  Baton* — The  vengeance  of  God,  ar 
'Wfnt.  Ra!eigh*i  Effays,  i.  Ill  management. — Men  the  indignation  of  men,  wil(  join  forces  againfl ; 

are. miferable,  if  their  education  hath  been  faun-  .ioffiltihg  bafenefs,  when  backed  with  grtratne 

difciplincd,  as  to  leave  them  imfurnKhed  of  (kill  and  fet  on  by  mifinfotmafion*  South. 

to  fpend  their  time;  but  mdlt  miferable,  if  ftich  '    *  To  MISINTERPRET,  v.  a.  [mU  and  inur\ 

rti/goofernment  and  unlkilfulnefs  make  them  till  pret.]  To  explain  to  a  wrong  fenfe^  or  wrong  m 

into  vicious  company,  Taylor*    3.  Irregularity;  tention« — ^Thc  gentle  reader  lefls  happy  to  heai 

inordinate  behaviour^ —  the  worthteft  works  mifinterpreUd.  Ben  Jon/on.^ 

Pretty  lady,  After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be  ftfvi 

I  am  forry  foir  thy  much  mi/government,    Sbak.  ral  paflages  mifq noted  and  mifinrerfreted.  Arbyt 

♦  MISGUIDANCE.  «.  /.[mis  and  guidoMcf.]  ♦  To  MISJOIN.  v.  «.  [mit  and  join.]    To  jol 
Falfe  direAton. — The  Nicene  council  fixed  the  unfitly  or  improperly. — 
equinox  the  axft  of  March  for  the  finding  out  of  In  reafon's  abfence  mimick  fancy  wakes 
Kafter :  which  has  caufed  the  mifsitulanee  from  the  To  imitate  her ;  but  mhjoining  fhapea 
fun  which  we  lie  under  in  refpcd  of  Eafter,  and  Wild  work  produces  oft.                        MUtoi 
the  moveable  feafts.  Holder. — He  caufes  an  error  Luther,  more  miftaking  what  he  read* 

in  his  choice,  the  mifguidance  of  which  muft  natu-  .   Misjoins.the  facred  body  with  the  bread.  Vrji 

rally  engage  him  to  his  deftrudtion.  Souib.  MISITRAt  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  tli 

«  To  MISGUIDE.  V,  a,  [mit  and  gwdef}    To  capital  of  the  Morea,  renowned  in  the  ancient  h 

direA  ill ;  to  lead  the  wrong  way. — Hunting  after  tory  of  Greece,  under  its  original  names  of  L 

arguments  to  make  good  one  fide  of  a  queftion,  ckdjemon  and  Sparta.    See  thefe  articles.    I 

and  wholly  to  ne^ed  thofe  which  favour  the  has  anfmpregnablecaftie  feated  on  a.rock;  fev 

other,  is  wilfully  \o  mi/guide^  the  underftanding.  ral  churches,  ope  of  them  called  Berileptos,  fa 

Locke. —  to  be  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world ; 

Mifgtdded  prince !  no  longer  urge  thy  fate,  fuperb  Turkifh  mofque  and  hofpital,  with  thrc 

Nof  tempt  the  hero  to  unequal  war.        Prior,  •  Jewiih  fynagogues ;  and  two  large  fuburbs.   It  i{ 

All  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  blind  the  (ke  of  a  Grtek  archbiihop;  the  residence  of 

Man's  erring  judgment^  and  mifgtdde  the  mind,  bey,  an  aga  and  a  waywode ;  and  contains  abci 

Poffe^  J 2,oco  inhabitants.    It  is  featedon  the  ValilipotJ 

*  MISHAP,  n.  f.  [mis  and  bap.]  Ill  chance ^  ill  noo,  40  miles  SSW.  of  Argos,  40  £N£.  of  Na\j 
luck ;  calamity.«^To  tell  you  what  miferable  mif.  rin,  60  S.  of  Corinth,  90  £.  of  Lepanto,  and  10 
hips  fell  to  the  young  prince -of  Macedon  bis  SW.  of  Athene  or  Setines.  It  wastskcn  by  tli 
coufin,  I  iliould  too  much  iiH  your  ears  with  RuQiansin  1770.  Lbn.  22.  30.  £.  Lat.  37.  ii.> 
(I range  horrours.  Sldaey.S\i\ce  we  are  thus  far  ('O.*  ?«  MISJUDGE.  ^.  a.  {mit  and  yW.i?r 
entered  into  the  coufideration  of  her  mijhaps^  tell  'To  miflake;  to  judge  ill  of. — Where  we  mtsjuc^ 
me,  have  th^re  been  any  more  fuch  tempeits  the  matter,  a  mifcarriage  dr>iws  pity^aUrr  t 
wherein  ihe  hath  thus  wretchedly  been  wrecked  \  VMJirange* 

Upenfer.*^                                  ^  (»•)  *  ^«  Misjudge,  v.  n.  To  form  falfe  op 

Sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  ftrength,  nions ;  to  judge  ill.-r- 

And  mafter  th^fe  tmjkapi  with  patient  might.  You  misjudge  i 

Spetifer.  You  fee  thro'  love,  and  that  deludes  your  Ggh 

Rome's  readieft  champions,  repofe  you  here,  Drydit 

Secure  from  wot  Idly  chances  and  mijbops,  Sbak*  — By  allowing  himfelf  what  is  innocent,  be  bred 

it  cannot  be  offence  to  bis  weak  and  misjudging  neigbbou 

But  that  fuccefs  attends  him  :  If  mijbap%  Atterbury* 

Lre  this  he  had  ret  urn'd .                         Milton.  Too  long  misjudging  have  1  thought  thee  w  ill 

If  the  worft  of  all  mijhaps  hath  fallen,  K^l 

Speak.                                                  Denbam.  MISKOTZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  30  miles  V^ 

•  MISHMASH.  «./    Ainf,    A  low  word,    A  of  Tokay. 
mingle  or  hotchpotch.  MISLAVA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  xo  miki  £. 

MISINABE.    Sf^eMissiNABE.  Libeten. 

*  Ta  M18INFER.  %k  a.  [mis  and  ipfirj  To  in-  ♦  To  MISLAY,  v.  a.  [mis  and  iayJ]  To  lay  i 
fer  wrongs — ^Neftorius  teaching  rightly,  that  God .  a  wrong  place.-r- 

.  and  man  are  diftind  natures,  did  thereupon  mi/'  MeaAtimtimy  worthy  wife  our  arms  9r>/7^y 

in/en  that  in  Chrift  thofe  natures  can  by  Ao.coD-  .                          Ifryltr 

junction  rr»ke  one  perfon.  Booker.  —The  fault  is  generally  mj^aii/ upon  nature.  /*rA 

♦  To  MISINFORM.  i«.  a.  [mis  and  inform.]  — If  the  butler  be  the  telltale,  miflay  ak  ipooa,  H 
To  deceive  by  falfe  accuuuts. — Some  belonged  to  as  he  may  never  find  it.  Swift. 
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*  NISLAYER.  «.  /.  [firom  m^^.]    One  that  Hew  much  hU  fpeech  offends  their  noble  ears* 
pjTi  io  tiw  wrong  place. — The  mifiayer  of  a  mere-  Fairfast. 
eucKiito  blame:  but  the  unjuft  judge  is  the  capi-  *  T<9  Mislike.  v.  a.  \mis  and  Me^  To  difap- 
ui  reoorer  of  land-marks.  Bacon*       *  prove;  to  be  not  pleafed  with ;  to  diflike. — It  w<(8 

*  'U  MISLE.  V.  n*  [from  m^.}  To  rain  in  im-  hard  to  fay,  whether  he  more  liked  his  doings*  or 
prcptibie  drops,  like  a  thick  mift :  properly  m^iWthe  cffeds  of  his  doings.  .Snfoef.— Aquinas, 
7  ik—  who  mifliked  this  opinion,  followed  a  wovfe.  Raim 

Ynough,  thou  mourned  haft.  Judge  not  the  preacher*  for  he  is  thy  judge : 

^7t  giones  to  nuzzle,  hie  we  homeward  fafl.  If  thou  mj/liie  him,  thou  conceiv'ft  him  not.    ' 

Spenfer*  ^                                  Herbert* 

^r^verf  fmall  drops  of  a  mi/ling  rain  defcend-  •  *  MISLIKER.  ».  /  [&om  mjfiUe.)    One  that 

Kr^rougb  a  freezing  air,  do  each  of  them  (hoot  difap  proves. — Open  flatterers  ofgreat  men,  privy 

u^aeof  thofe  figured  icicles.  Gretw. — If  the  va«  mijlikers  of  good  men.  AJcham. 

pcjii more  copioufly  aicend,  they  are  condenfed  *  Tq MISLIVE.  v.  a.  \mis  and  Vme^  To  live  ill. 

^to  mipskg^  or  into  (bowers  of  fmall  rarn,  falling  if  he  miflm  in  leudnefs  and  luft, 

aQQfflerous,  thick,  fmall  drops.-  Derbam^ —  little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  truft.  Spenf, 

la  aifiif^  days  when  I  my  threlher  heard,  *  To  MISMANAGE,  v.  a.  [m'u  and  manifge.] 

Wttfa  uppy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd.     Gaj^,  To  manage  ill* — ^The  debates  of  princes  councils 

*  r»  iOSIJBAD.  V.  a.  preterite  and  part.  pa£>  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mifinanagedf  fince  thofe 
bifsj^.  [mh  »ad  lead,']  To  guide  a  wrong  way ;  who  have  a  great  ftroke  in  them  are  not  always 
to  betny  to  mifchief  or  miftake.]  perfedly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  fyllogifm.  Locke. 

Take,  oh  take  thofe  lips  away,      .  *  MISMANAGEMENT,  ir.  /.  [mh  and  ma- 

Vat  fo  fweetly  were  forfwom ;  nagemenu]    111  management ;  ill  condud. — It  is 

Aad  thofe  eyes,  the  break  of  dayt  mi/management  more  than  want  of  abilities,  that 

Li^hu  that  do  rrijlead  the  morn.               Sbok.  men  have  reafon  to  complain  of  in  thofe  that  ' 

Poor  4^M  men ;  yoyv  ftates  are  yet  worthy  differ.  Locke.— 

pity.                                         Ben,  Jon/on.  The  falls  of  fay'rites,  projeAs  of  the  greats 

->Tmft  not  fervanis  who  mijlead  or  mifinform  you.  Of  old  msfmanagemenUf  taxations  new, 

£;;a—  All  neither  wholly  falfe,  nor  wholly  true.  Pope. 

The  ftarSf  *  To  MISMARK.  v.  a.  {mis  and  mark.]    To 

ToA  nature  hung  in  faeav'n»  and  fiU'd  their  mark  with  the  wrong  token.—Things  are  mj/mari- 

lamps  ed  in  contemplation  and  life  for  want  of  applica- 

With  rrerUding  oil,  to  give  due  light  tioti  or  integrity.  Collier. 

To  the  mipd  and  lonely  trayeller.         ,  Milton.  *  To  MISMATCH,  v.  a.  Oiw  and  match,}  To 

What  can  tbey  teach  and  not  mifiead?  Milt,  match  unfuitably. — 

Thou  wbo  baft  taught  jne  to  forgive  the  ill.  What,  as  my  years  forfaken  !  had  I 

And  recompenfe,  as  friendfb  the  good,  mi/Jed.  Uglyi  or  old,  mi/match t  to  my  defires  ?  Southern, 

Dryden.  (i.)MISNA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  io 

—The  imagination,  which  is  of  fimple  perception,  Bofnia ;  which  rifes  near  KrofTeva,  and  runs  into 

is^'th  sever  of  itfelf,  and  diredly,  mijlead  us.  Glan"  the  Bofna,  8  miles  S£.  of  ISerajo. 

t.^.— The   f;|roe  necelGty  eftabluhes  fufpenfe,  (3.)Misiia.    SeeMisCHNA. 

cd  iicmtiny  of  each  fucceflive  defire,  whether  the  *  To'MISNAME.  v.  a.  [mis  and  name.']    To 

fiusfidion  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  true  csU  by  the  wrong  name.— They  make  one  man's 

Wppmel'iy  and  miflead  us  from  it.  Locke. —  fancies,  or  perhaps  failings,  confining  laws  to 

But  of  the  two  lefs  dang'rous  is  th'  offence  others,  and  convey  them  as  fuch  to  their  fuccred- 

Tj  tire  crtir  patience,  than  mjflead  our  fenfc.  ers,  wbo  are  bold  to  mi/nam^zW  unobfequioufnefs 

•    Fope.  to  their  incogitancy,  prefumption«  Boyle.  ' 

*  MISLEADER.  n./.  [(torn  mi/lead.]  One  that  MISNIA.    See  Meiss£N,  N""  i. 

kids  to  UL—  (i.)  *  MISNOMER.  ».  /.  [French.]  In  law,  an 

I  banifh  thee  on  pain  of  death,  indidment,  or  any  other  a^  vacated  by  a  wrong 

At  I  have  done  the  reft  of  my  mijleaden.  Shah.  name. 

—Tbey  have  difclaimed  and  abandoned  thofe  he-  (s.)  ^Misnombr,  in  law, is  a  mifnaming  or  mif- 

fftial  phantafies  touching  our  Saviour,  wherein  taking  a  perfon's  name.   The  Chriftian  name  of  a 

Eyv  their  nafleaden  they  had  been -anciently  plun-  perfon  fliould  always  be  perfed ;  but  the  lav7  is 

(c*^.  Ererewood  on  Languages.  not  fo  ftri^  in  regard  to  furnames,  a  fmall  miftake 

*  MISLEN.  n.  f.  [corrupted  from  mi/ceilane.]  in  which  will  be  difpenfed  with  t6  make  good  a 
a&xnl  com ;  as,  wheat  and  rie. — They  comipon-  contract,  and  fupport  the  a^  of  the  party.  See 
r  '^w  thofe  lands  with  wheat,  fTi/y/irii, and  barley.  Flea  to  Indictment. 

^t^riiaxr.  Ml  SO,  n.  /.  a  fubftance  refembling  felt  butter, 
MISLETOE,  in  botany,  and  antiquity.    See  and  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  it  by  the  Japanefe, 
D^Lins,  §  IX ;  Mistletoe,  and  VisCum.  prepared  from  a  plant  called  Daidfut  a  fpecies  of 
^  MISLIKE*  If ./  [from  the  verb.]  Bifeppro-  Dolichos.    (See  Dolichos,  N^  3.)   To  make  it, 
Ixiticn ;  dtftafteir —  they  take  a  meafure  of  mami,  or  the  beans  pro- 
Setting  your  fcoms  and  your  mijlike  afide,  duced  by  the  plant ;  after  boiling  them  for  a  con- 
Ttl)  me  fome  realbn  why  the  lady  Gray  fiderable  time  in  water,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of 
Should  not  become  my  wife.                     Shak.  foftnefs,  they  beat  or  bray  them  into  a  foftifli 
Their  angry  geftures  with  mi/like  difclofei  pulfe^  incorporating  with  the  mafe  ^  large  quau- 
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tity  of  h\tf  4  meafures  in  fummer,  and  3  in  «rin-  ^-— He  who  has  lived  with  the  grrateft  care  i 

f er.    The  lefs  fait  that  is  addedt  the  fu^ftance  is  find,  upon  a  review  of  his  time,  that  be  hat  fo< 

more  palatable;  but  what  it  gains  in  point  of  thing  to  redeem;  but  he  who  hasmi^^^mi 

tafte,  it  lofes  in  dufability.    They  then  add  to  has  ft  ill  a  greater  concern.  i{«^«/v«*-Witein6ol 

this  mixture  a  certain  proportion  of  rice,  called  *trieTe»  *as  far  as  they  are  able*  every  mi/ftnt 

Jkeas  i  and  having  formed  the  whole  into  a  com-  unprofitable  hour.  Rogers,    a.  To  wafte,  v 

poftf  remove  it  into  a  wooden  vefiel  which  had  the  reciprocal  pronoun. — 

Utely  contained  their  common  ale»  named  fackL  Now  let  the  arched  knife  their  tbirfty  lia 

In  two  months  it  is  fit  for  ufe.   The  koos  gives  it  Dii!ever»  for  the  genial  moifture,  due 

a  grateful  tafte ;  and  the  preparing  of  it,  like  the  'I'o  apples,  otlierwife  mijpendi  it/elf 

palenta  of  tne  Germans,  requires  the  Ikilful  hand  In  barren  twigc.                                     Phii 

of  an  experienced  mafter.    For  this  reafon  there  ♦  MISPENDEK.  «./.  {from  wn/pend,]  One « 

are  people  who  make  it  their  fole  bufinefs  to  pre-  fpends  ill  or  prodigally* — I  tufpeCC  the  excelle 

pare  the  koos,  and  who  fell  it  ready  made  for  of  thofe  men's  parts,  who  are  diflblute,  and  ci 

making  mtfo:  a  fubftance  which  cannot  fail  to  be  lefs  mifpenders  of  their  time*  Norm, 

greatly  valued  in  thofe  countries  where  butter  *  MlSP£RSUASION.  m./.  [wiiand/r/^M 

from  the  milk  of  animals  is  unknown.  Wrong  notion  ;  falfe  opinion.— Some  mi/per^ 

*  To  MlftOBSERVB.  v.  a.  {^mis  and  obfenve^  Jiwu  concerning  the  Divine  Attributes  tend  to 
Kot  to  obfer^e  accurately. --They  underfland  it  corrupting  men's  matter*.  Decay  of  Vkty, 
as  eariy  as  they  do  language ;  and,  if  I  mifobferve  MISPICKEL,      1  in  metallurgy  and  mme 
not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures  MISPICKLE,  or  >ogy,  a  fpecies  of  white 
fooner  than  it  is  imagined.  Loeke.  MISPILT,  ir,/  J  Htes.     Sec  Metalluk 

*  MISOGAMIST.  n.  /.  [Mi«r»  and  y-M*-.]    A  Part  1,  Sed.  V,  and  Pyrites. 
marriage-hater.  *  To  MISPLACE,  v.  a.  [mh  and  piaee.]  To 

*  MISOGYNY. »./  \ptcu  and  >vrii.]  Hatred  of  in  a  wrong  place.— 

women.  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from 

MISON,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  .dep.  of  the  (houlders, 

Lower  Alps,  6  miles  NW.of  Sifteron.  Before  i^ll  fee  the  crown  fo  foul  mtfilacU,  ^ 

*  MISORDER.  fi./.  [firom  the  verb.]  Irregula-  Service  but  mijp!ac*4t  or  love  mittaken, 
rity ;  difoiderly  proceedings.— When,  oijws  was  Performs  the  work.  Denh 
4>rougbt  to  Richard  II.  that  his  uncles,  who  fought  — He  mijplaeed  his  confidence,  took  hypocrify 
to  reform  the  mi/orders  of  his  counfellors,  were  af-  fidelity,  and  fo  relied  upon  the  fervices  of  a  pi 
fembled  in  a  wood  near  unto  the  courts  he  mer»  of  villains.  South* — Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  1 
rily  demanded  of  one  Sir  Hugh  a  Linne,  what  he  piaced  charity  ?  Atterbnry* 

would  advife  him  to  do?  Camden,  *  To  MISPOINT.  v,  a.  [mrs  and  point*] 

*  To  MisoRDEH.  V.  a,  [mh  and  orderJ]  To  con-  confufe  fentence^  by  wrong  puo<fluation. 
dudk  ill ;  to  manage  irregularly^ — If  the  child  mifs  *  To  MISPRISE,  v,  a.  Sometimes  it  figni 
either  in  Forgetting  9  word,  or  mi/ordcring  the  fen-  miftaken,  from  the  French  verb  mifprendre;  fo 
tence,  I  would  not  have  the  mafter  frown.  Ajcbarh.  times  undervalued  or  difdarned,  trom  the  Frr 
— Yet  few  of  them  came  to  any  great  age,  by  verb  meprifer.  Hanmer.  It  is  in  both  fenfes  wi 
reafon  of  their  mi/order*  d  life  when  they  are  young,  ly  obfolete. '  i.  To  mi  (lake. — 
^fcbam,-^.  You  fpend  your  paflion  on  a  miJprU^d  no 

The  time  mijorder^d  doth  in  common  fenfe  I  am  not  guilty  of  Lyfander^s  blood.        Si 

Croud  us,  and  cruHi  us  to  this  monftl-ous  form,  i.  To  flight ;  to  fcorn  ;  to  defpife. — I  am 

To  hold  onr  fafety  up.                               Shak.  gether  mlJpAfed,  Skak.^^ 

*  MISORDERLY.  ad],  [firom  mi/order.]  Irre-  .             Piuck  indignation  on  thy  head, 
gular ;  unlawful. — His  over-much  fearing  of  you  By  the  fni/prifing  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
drives  him  to  feek  fome  mi/orderly  (hire,  to  be  Fof  the  contempt  of  enipire.                    Si 
helped  by  fome  other  book.  Afcham,  (I.)  •  MISPRISION,  n.  /.  [firom  fmjprij\^] 

MISPACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Waldeck.  Scorn ;  contempt.    Not  in  ufe. — 

*  To  MISPEL.  V.  a.  [mis  and  /pell]  To  fpell  Here  take  her  hand, 
wrong.--~She  became  a  profeft  enemy  to  the  arts  Proud  fcomful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gii 
and  fciences,  and  fcarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  That  doth  in  vile  mi^rijion  fhackle  up 
without  wilfully  mi/pelling  his  name.  Spe/faior. '  My  love,  and  her  delert.                           Si 

*  To  MISPEND.  V.  a.  preterite  and  part,  paf-  ».  Miftake ;  mifconception.  Not  in  ulev— 
five  mi/peni.  [mis  and  fpend.]  r«  To  fpend  ill ;  to  Of  thy  mifprifon  nruft  perforce  enfue 
ivafte  i  to  confume  to  no  pnrpofe ;  to  throw  Some  true  love  turn'd,  and  not  a  falfe  tit 
away. — What  a  deal  of  cold  bufinefs  doth  a  man  true.  ^ 
mijpend  the  better  part  of  life  in  ?  In  fcattering  — Herein  is  no  cheat  or  mi/prifons  it  »•  tru'N 
compliments, tendering  vifits,  gathering  and  vent-  GienviiU.  3.  [In  common*^  law.]  It  fignifio 
ing  ntyjz.  Ben  Jon/on. — Let  him  now  endeavour  gligence,  or.overfighL  Mifprijiom  oi  XTtAU^xm 
to  redeem  what  he  hath  mi/pent.  Duty  ofMan.^^  concealment,  or  not  difclufing,  of  known  r 

Anxious  thonghts,  within  themfetveo  at  llrife,  fon.;  for  the  which  the  oficnders  are  to  fu^<*r 

Upraid  the  long  mijpentt  luxurious  life.  Dryden,  prifohment  during  the  king**s  pleafure,  lofe  i 

I  this  writer's  want  of  fenfe  arraign,        ^  goods  and  the  profits  of  their  lands  during 

Treat  all  his  empty  pages  with  dtfdain,       >  lives.    Mifprifon  of  felony  is  the  letting  ary 

^nd  think  a  grave  reply  mifpentznA  vain,  j  fion,  committed  for  treafon  or  felony,  or  it) 

Blackmore%  c|on  of  either,  to  go  before  be  be  indidted.  C'^: 

II.  Mispani" 
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U)  MismsiONSt  from  the  old  Frendiy  ^/>    per;  confifting  ufually  of  banUhmenty  itnprifon^ 
ffii^  4  nested  or  contempt,  are,  in  the  Englifh    ment,  fines,  or  perpetual  difabiiity.    Hither  alfo 
sv,  genenBy  underftood  to  be  all  fucb  high  offen-    may  be  referred  the  oftence  of  embevizUng  the  pub' 
osaiare  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly    Re  moff^^^,. called  among  the  Romans  peailatuj  ; 
Mnvig  thereon ;  and  a  mifprifion  is  contained    which  the  Julian  law  puntfhed  wjth  death  in  a 
i^  cfffy  treafoQ  and  felony  whatfoever;  and  if  the    magiftrate,  and  with  deportation,  or  banifhment, 
iu9|  pbfe,  the  ofiender  ma;  be  proceeded  againlt    in  a  private  perfon.    In  the  Englilh  law,  it  is  not 
W  ti  mifprifion  only.     Upon  this  principle,    c;ipital,  but  fubjeds  the  committer  of  it  to  a 
%iar!i«  jufifdidion  of  the  ftar-chamber  fubtift-    discretionary  fine  and  imprifonmeot.    Other  mif- 
fiirvis  held  that  the  king  might  remit  aprofe-    prisons  are,  in  general,  fuch  contempts  of  the 
<sa»  for  treaibn,  and  caufe  the  delinquent  to  be    executive  magiftrate  as  demonftrate  themfelves 
dsii'red  in  that  Court,  merely  for  a  high  mifde-    by  fome  arrogant  and  ,undutiful  behaviour  to* 
eaaoar;  as  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Roger  earl    wards  the  king  and  government.    For  a  detail  of 
ifR^Und,  in  43  £liz.  who  was  concerned  in  the    which  fee  Blackftone's  Comment,  iv.  12. 
qri  of  EtTex's  rebellion.   Mifprifions  are  generally        *  T9  MIS  PROPORTION,  v.  a.  [mu  and  pro- 
iwCtd.  into  two  forts ;  viz.  negative^  which  con-    portion.\    To  join  without  due  propoitioil. 
Ilia  the  coocealoient  of  fomething  which  ought        *  MiSPROUD.-  adj.  [mu  and  proud,]    Vitiouf- 
febcrerealed;  aindpofitrve,  which  coniift  in  the    ly  proud.    Obfolete. — 
SKDJoiffiou  of  fomething  which  ought  not  t»  be  Now  I  fill,  my  tough  commixtures  melt, 

4ce.  Impairing  Henry,  ftrength'ning  mi/proud  York. 

\  MisFRisiowa,  NfGATiTSf  are  either  mif-  S/iaA, 

Ifr^on  of  treafon  or  of  felony.  MISQUE  Pocona,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in 

I  I.  MisrtisiON  OF  Felony,  (^  1.^3.)  is  the    Boenos  Ayrez,  and  prov.  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
encsalment  of  a  felony  which  a  man  knows,  but    Sierra ;  180  miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 
KieraOeoted  to ;  for,  if  he  aflented,  this  makes        *  To  MISQUOTE,  v.  a.  [mu  and  quote.]    To 
ka  either  principal  or  acceflbry.    And  the  pu-    quote  falfely«- 

isbment  of  this,  in  a  public  officer,  by  ftat.  Look  how  we  can,  or  fad,  or  merrily, 

iWdm.  I.  3  £dw.  I.  c.  9.  is  jmprifonment  for  a        Interpretation  will  mi/quote  our  looks.       ShaK 
ttiod  a  day :  in  a  common  perfon,  imprifon*    — After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
list  for  a  iefs  difcretionary  time ;  and  in  both,    feveral  pafTages  mifyuoted^    ArbuthnoU 
|f^2sdnnfom  at  the  king's  pleafure;  which    .    MISRAIN.    See  Menes,  and  Mizraim. 
Ikflure  of  the  king  moft  be  obferved,  once  for        *  To  MISRECITE.  v.  a,  [mis  and  recite.]  To  re- 
%  :ot  to  fignJfy  any  extrajudicial  will  of  the  fo-    cite  not  according  to  the  truth. — ^He  mi/reeitesXh^ 
itte^Qi  but  fuch  as  is  declared  by  his  reprefenta-    argument,  and  denies  the  confeouence.  Bramball. 
I'?'*,  the  judges  in  his  courts  of  jaftice,  voluntas        *  To  MISRECKON.  n>.ii.  [wm  and  reckon.y 
fT^ ii niriof  noH  itt  camera*  To  reckon  wrong;  to  compute  wrong. — Who- 

:.  MtspRisiON  OF  Treason,  {§  i.  def.  3.)  ever  finds  a  miftake  in  the  fum  total,  muft  allow 
|0K3it$  in  the  bare  knowledge  and  conceal-  himfelf  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  he  may 
^:  of  treafon,  without  any  degree  of  aiTent  not  fee  in  which  article  he  has. m^ffi(e7)iri/.  Swi/t, 
•**?*o :  for  any  aficnt  makes  the  party  a  princi-  ♦  To  MISRELATE.  v.a.imis and  relate  ]  Tore- 
P  traitor;  as  indeed  the  concealment,  which  late  inaccurate! y. or  falfely.r-To  Catisfy  me  that  he 
VI  ccnftrued  aiding  and  abetting,  did- at  the  .JW^Ai/^i/OOit  the  experiment,  he  brought  two  or 
k^^soD  law ;  in  like  manner,  as  the  knowledge  ^bree  fmall  pipes  of  glafs,  which  gave  me  the  op< 
■  aplotagainft  the  ftate,  and  not  revealing  it,  pqrti\njty  of  trying  it.  A?/^.  . 
*i  a  uptul  crime  at  Florence,  and  other  ftates  *  MISRELATION.  »./  [from  mi/relate.]  Falie 
V^t^y.  But  it  is  enacted  by  ftat.  i  &  •  Ph. Mar.  or  inaccurate. narrative. — Mine  aim  was  only  to 
c- 10  that  a  bare  concealment  of  treafon  ihall  be  prefs  home  thofe  things  in  writing;  a  courfe  much 
V^'T  ^.e!d  a  mifprifion.  This  concealment  be-  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  conferences,  as  being 
<s«ar)  criminal,  if  the  party  apprifed  of  the  trea-  Iefs  fubje^  to  miftakes  and  mijrelatiom.  Bramb. 
^  li^.cs  not,  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be,  re-  *  To  MISREMEMBER.  v.  a.  [mlt  and  remem- 
Hi!  it  to  fome  judge  of  afijze  or  jafiice  of  the  Arr.]  To  miftake  by  trailing  to  memory. — ^If  I 
p'ict.  But  if  there  be  any  probable  circum-  much  mijremembcr  not,  I  had  fuch  a  fpirit  from  - 
I^Cft  of  alTent,  as  if  one  goes  to  a  trcafonable  peas  kept  long  enough  to  lofe  their  verdure.  Bo$le, 
^ting,  knowing  before  ha.nd  that  a  coofpiracy  *  MISREPORT.  rt.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Fal^ac- 
Ruteoled  agatnft  the  king;  or,  being  in  fuch  count;  falfe  and. malicious  reprefentation.*^ 
pffipaof  once  by  accident,  and  having  heard  fuch  It  may  be  fome  miftake  or  ml/report.    Denlu 

w'lWble  coofpiracy,  meets  the  fame  company  — As  by  flattery  a  man  is  ufually  brought  to  open 
S^t  and  bears  inore  of  it,  but  conceals  it ;  this  his  bofom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  fo  by  detradibn,' 
ptn  impHed  allent  in  law,  and  Ibakes  the  eon-  and  a  flanderous  mi/report  of  perfons,  he  is  often 
Ba|er  guilty  of  actual  hfgh  treafon.  brought  to  ihut  the  fame  even  to  his  beft  and  tru- 

ii  M  t3  Fx  I  s  I  o  N  s ,  Po  s  IT  I V  s ,  are  generally  de-  '  eft  frietid  s.   South. ' 
toB^iHated  contempt  or  bngb  mi/demeanours;  of        *  To  Misreport.  1;.  A.  [mis  ^nd  report.]    To 
^tich  the  principal  is  the  maJ-adminj/iration  of    give  a  falfe  account  of;  to  give  an  account  difad- 
p^  high  officers  as  are  in  public  truft  and  em-    vantageous  and  falfei — His  dodtrine  was  mi/report- 
fcicent.    This  is  ufually  poni(hed  by  the  me-    ed.    Hooker ^ — 
w  of  parliaoaentary  impeachment ;    wherein  A  man  that  never  yet 

Web  penaliies,  (hort  of  death,  are  infilled,  as  to  Did,  as  he  vouches,  mi/report  your  grace.  Sbak. 
^  viidoin  of  the  houfe  of  peers  jthall  feem  pro-    -—The  wrong  judgnoent^  that  milleads  us,  lies  in 

m\freporiing 
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mtfrfportlng  upOD  thevariouscomparifons  of  thefe.  --*When  a  man  miffes  bis  great  end»  happintfs, \ 

L^eke.  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right.  Loch. 

•  To  MISREPRESENT,  v.  a.  [mh  and  repre-  To  difcoter  fomething  to  be  uncxpeacdly  wan 
fent»    To  reprefent  not  as  it  is ;  to  faifify  to  dif-  ing. — ^Without  him  1  found  a  weaknefs,  and 

advantage:  mis  often  figniflrs  not  only  error,  but  miftniftfulnefs  of  myfelf»  as  one  (brayed  from  \ 

xnalice  or  mifchief,— Two  qualities  neceflary  to  a  beft  ilrength,  when  at  anytime  I  wj^i/him.  5/V* 

reader  are  common  honefty  and  common  fenfe;  — Nothing  was  miffed,  i  Sam,  xxv.  ai.   5.  To  I 

and  no  man  could  have  mifreprefented  that  para-  without. — 

graph,  unlefs  he  were  utterly  deftitute  of  one  or  We  cannot  mifs  him ;  he  does  make  our  (ii 

both.  Sv)ifi» — While  it  is  f(r  difficult  to  leam  the  •  Fetch  In  our  wood.                                  %h 

fprtngs  of  fome  fadts,  and  fo  eafy  to  forget  the  6.  To  omit.— -He  that  is  fo  tender  of  himfelf,  th 

circumftapces  of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  he  can  never lind  in  his  heart  fo  much  as  torn 

ihould  be  fo  grofsly  mifreprefented  to  the  public,  a  meal.    Duty  of  man, — 

Snvft,  She  wmild  never  mifs  one  day, 

•  MISREPRESENTATION,  n.f  [from  mifre-  A  walk  fo  fin^,  a  fight  fo  gay.                  Pn] 
frefenu]    f .  The  adl  of  mifrcprcfenting.'— They  7.  To  perceive  want  of.— 

have  prevailed    by  mifrepefentations^    and  other  What  by  me  thou  haft  loft  thou  leaft  (hi 

artifices.  5«t'//>.    i.  Account  malicioufly  falfe.— I  mifs.                                               fA\h\ 

have  ihown  him  his  foul  miftakes  and  injurious  —He  who  hasv  firm,  fmc^ere  friend,  may  want  I 

mifreprefentations^   Atterbury^  the  reft  without  miffing  them.     South, 

•  MISRULE,  n.f  [mis  and  ru/e.]    Tuniult  j  (i.)  •  To  Miss.  v.  «•    i.  To  fly  wide;  not 
coofuQon ;  revel  $  unjuft  domination.-^  bit.-^ 

In  the  portal  plac'd,  the  heav'n-born  maid,  flying  bullets  nowf 

Enormous  riot,  and  mifnde  furyey-d.        ,Pope*  To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  flow, 

And  through  bis  airy  hall  the  loud  mifride  They  mifs  or  fweep  but  common  fouls  aw^f 

Of  driving  tempeft  is  for  ever  heard.    Thamfon,  ifoUi 

( I.)*  MISS.  If./,  [contracted  from  rmflrefs.  Bai-  «.  Not  to  fuccced.— The  general  root  of  fupert! 

ley]     I*  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl. —  tion  is,  that  men  obferve  when  things  i>r/,  andrt 

Where  there  are  little  matters  and  miffes  in  a  houfe,  when  they  mi/s,  •  Bacon.    3.  To  fail  j  to  niiftal 

they  are  great  impediments  to  the  diverfions  of  4.  To  be  loft  ;  to  be  wanting^— 

the  fervants.    Swift,    1.  A  ftrumpet ;  a  concu*  My  lord, 

■bine ;  a  whore;  a  proftitute.—  Upon  my  lady's  miffin^t  came  to  me 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece,  With  his  fword  drawn.                             *^h 

The  virtuous  matron  and  the  mifs,      Hudibras.  —Thy  Ihepherds  we  hurt  not,  neither  was  the 

This  gentle  cock^  for  f61ace  of  his  fife,  ought  miffing  unto  them,     i  Sam,  xxv.  7  — 

Six  fnijes  had  befide  his  lawful  wifew        Dryd,  For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once  1 

(a.)  •  Miss,  n,  f,  [from  the  verb.]    i.  Lofs ;  Moi^s  was  in  the  mount,  and  miffing  long.  JKj 

want.—  5.  To  mifcarry ;  to  fail,  as  bv  accident.           1 

Oh,  I  ihould  have  a  heavy  mi/s  of  thee,  Th*  invention  all  admir'd  and  each,  how] 

If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity.    Henry  IV.  To  be  th'  inventor  mifs*d,                       Ml'^ 

— If  thefe  papers  iiave  that  evidence  fn  them,  6.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn  or  find :  forcctini 

there  will  be  no  great  mifs  of  thoib  which  are  loft,  with  of  before  the  obje^^— Grittus  mifia: 

Locke*    2.  Miftake;  error.    He  did  without  any  the  Moldavian  upon  May lat.    KnolUs. — ^Tbe:? 

great  mifs  in  the  hardeft  points  of  grammar.    Af  ral  and  relative  perfections  of  the  Deity  are  f\ 

tham,    3*  Hurt;  harm.    Obfolete.^  to  be  underftood  by  us;  upon  the  leaft  rtflc^i 

Though  one  fall  through  hcedlefs  heafte,  we  cannot  mifs  of  them.    Atterhury, 

Yet  is  his  mijfe  not  mickle.                     Spenfer,  (x.)  *  MISSAL.  »./.  [mifaUt  Lat.  mllfcU  t 

(3.)  Mis8»  in  geography,  a  river  of  Germany,  The  mafs  book.-^By  the  rubrick  of  the  m/<>', 

which  runs  into  the  Drave,  5  miles  E.  of  Lava-  every  folemn  mafs,  the  prieft  is  to  go  up  to  t 

round.  middle  of  the  altar.    Stilling  fleet. 

( I.)  *  To  Miss.  v.  a,  [mijffhtt  Dutch  and  Ger-  (a.^  TU  Missal  contains  the  feveral  mafies 

man.]    Miffed  preter.  miffed  or  mi/i  part.    x.  Not  be  faid  on  particular  days.    It  is  derived  fromt 

to  hit  by  the  mind ;  to  miftake.—                         '  Latin mi^,  which,  in  the  i^cient  Chriftianchuri 

To  heav'n  their  prayers  fignifiea  tevery  part  of  divine  fervice. 

Flew  up,  nor  mifs'd  the  way.                  Milton.  •  To  MISSAY.  v. «.  [mis  ^ndfay]  i.  To  fp< 

Nor  can  I  mifs  the  way,  fo  ftrongly  drawn  ill  of  5  to  cenfure.    Obfolete. — 

By  this  new<feit  attratflion.                     Milton,  Their  ill  behaviour  garres  men  mijayi 

a.  Not  to  hit  by  manual  aim.—  Both  of  their  do^rine  and  their  fay.      Sperff 

The  life  you  boafted  to  your  jav'lin  giv'n,  2,  To  fay  wrong.-^ 

Prince,  you  have  mi/s*d.                            Pope,  Diggon  Davie,  I  bid  her  good  diay, 

3.  To  fail  of  obtaining.— If  (he  defired  above  all  Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  mtffay.               Sf^r- 

things  to  have  Orgaius,  Orgalus  feared  nothing  — We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  ftatui'i 

but  to  msfs  Part  hen  ia.    Sidney, —  Vives  miffay  not.     Hakcnmfl  on  Prov, 

So  may  J,  blind  fortune  leading  me,  *  To  MISSEEM.  v.  n,  [mis  wdjeem.]  i> ' 

Mifs  that,  which  one  unworthier  may  attain,  make  falfe  appearaoce. — 

And  die  with  grieving.                              Sbak,  Foul  Duefla  meety 

Where  ftiall  a  maid's  diftraded  heart  find  reft,  Who,  with  her  witchcraft  and  miffeemisig  <^^^ 

If  (he  can  mifs  it  in  her  lover's  breaft  f  Dryden.  Inveigled  her  to  follow.                Fairy  ^ 
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t.  To  mifbecome.    OUblete  both.—  and  that  the  brethren  fhouW  ttzj  ab^oaa  tHl  iit€ 

Ncfor  knight  I  law  in  inch  frngietmnf  plignt.  new  miffiw.  Bacon* s  Ne^  AtL    3.  Oifmiffion ;  dif- 

FmryQieiH.  charge*   Not  in  ufe. — ^In  Cefar'a  armf,  fomewhaf 

MISSEL.    See  Tuaous,  V^  %.  the  foldier's  would  hare  had,  yet  only  dentanded 

MISSELTOE.  See  Mistlbtos,  and  Viscum.  a  frnffifm  or  dircharge»  thoogh  with  no  intention  it 

*  Tt  MISSERVE.  V.  a.  \ms  and^rvv.]  To  ferve  (hould  be  granted,  but  thought  to  w>ench  him  to 

B&ithfuUy.^Great  men,  who  migirved  their  their  other  defires ;  whereupoti  wi^  one  cry  they^ 

oBBtry,  were  fined  very  highly.    Jrhutbnaf.  alked  tniJSofn  Bacon* J  Apoph.    4.  Fadion ;  party/ 

*fe  MISSHAPE,  w.  a.  part,  tmsjbaped  and  Not  in  ule.— 

mkfm.  [m&  andyk^.]  i^  To  ihape  ill;  to  Glorious  deeda,  in  th^  fields  of  latei    , 

<i!^.—  Made  emulous  mtfiont  'mongft  the  gods  theni"' 

A  rude  MK^5w^|^9  monftrouB  rabbtement*  fel?e8» 

Fairy  g»»t.  And  drove  great  Mars  to  fadioU.             Shdii 

Hiiioottftroaafcalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore,  (t.)  Missiom,  in  theology»  denotes  a  CommiiV 

Aod  that  mtsformed  {hape,  miijbapedmon.  ^  fion  to  preach  the  goTpel.    Jefus  Chrift  gave  his 

Faity  Qaeeitm  difciples  their  miifion  in  thefe  words.  Go  and  tuufi 
Hiffl  then  flie  does  transform  to  monftruous  all  aatiomsf  &c.   The  Romanifts  reproach  the  Pro- 
hoes,  '  teftants,  that  their  minifters  have  do  miffiod,  as 
And  horribly  mn^/hopei  with  ogly  fights,  not  being  authoHfed  in  the  t^ercife  of  their  minff' 
CapbT^d  eternally  in  iron  mews.     Faiiy  Qtueru  try,  either  by  an  onintetrupted  Oicceifion  froni 
Let  the  muJLaped  trunk  that  bears  this  head  the  apolUes,  or  by  miracles,  or  by  any  extraordi<^ 
Be  round  impalol  with  a  glorious  crown.  Shakm  Jiary  proof  of  a  Tocation.    Many  among  us  deny 
-Oolj  the  mUJbapem  and  defpicable  dwarf  is  left  any  other  miflion  neceifaij  for  thei^  miiliitry  thaii 
badiog.   VBJirMge^-r  the  talents  requifite  to  diteharge  it. 

Pluto  hates  his  own  msjbapm  race,  (3.)  Mission  {§  i.  drfn.  a.)  ia  aHb  itfed  for  an  ef- 

Her  fiftcr  furies  fly  her  hideous  &oe.    Brifden*,  tablimment  of  people  sealous  for  the  glory  of 

-Tbef  make  bold  to  deftroy  ill-formed  and  mw-  Ood  and  the  falTation  of  fouls ;  who  go  and 

.^i^jirodudiooa.  Z^rir.— The  Alps  broken  m-  preach  the  gOfpel  in  remote  countries  and  among 

to  To  many  fteps  and  p^ecipices^  form  one  of  the  infidels.    There  are  millions  in  the  Eaft  as  well  as 

aoft  irregular,  4iii2/&^^  fcenes  in  the  world.  Al'  in  the  Weft  Indies.    Among  the  Romanifts,  the 

^>^We  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  banks  of  religious  orders  of  St  Dominic^  St  Francxsi  9t 

the  ocean  are  really  deformed,  becaufe  they  have  Auguftine,  &c.  5tc.  have  miffions  in  the  Levant, 

lot  the  form  of  a  regular  bulwark ;  nor  that  the  America,  &c.    The  Jefutts  had  likewife  miffions 

aoQouins  are  wmjbapim^  becaufe  they  are  not  ex-  in  China,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  globe  where 

^  pyramids  or  cones.    Bentkj.  they  were  able  to  penetrate.    There  hate  been 

Some  figures  monftrous  and  mi^k^V  appear,  alfo  feveral  Proteftant  miffions  for  diffufing  the 

Csa6der'd  fingly,  or  beheld  too  near.        Pape.  light  of  Chriflianity  throueh  the  benighted  regions 

>•  In  Sbah/piare^  perhaps,  it  o^ce  fignifies  ill  di-  of  Afia  and  America.    Or  this  kind  has  been  the 

^fos^i  u,  tojkape  a  cwrfe,"-^  Danifli  mifiion  planned  by  Frederic  IV*  in  170^. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  ihape  and  love.  The  liberality  of  private  benehi^tors  hx  oar  owr 

^Sisfuifea  in  the  conduft  of  them  both,  country  has  been  alfo  extended  to  the  fupport  of 

Like  powder  in  a  flull-lefs  foldier's  flafk#  miffionafies  among  the  Indians  in  America.    See 

I  Teton  fire.                    Sbak.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  MissiONARtr,^  s. 

*  MISSILE.  adjdnnffilUf  lit.]  Thrown  by  the  (z.)  *  MISSIONARY,  MiasroNsa.  n/.  [mif- 

Ufid;  ftrikjng  at  a  diftance.*-  /onaire^  Fr.}    One  fent  to  propagate  rehgion. — 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  mlffile  dart.  You  mention  the  preibyterian  nuffianary^  who 

Pope*  hath  been  perfecuted  for  his  religion.  -  Swift.-^ 

MISSINABE,  a  lake  of  North  America,  in  Ca-.  Like  mighty  wf^owr  yc^u  come, 

»^i'   Lon.  S40  a' 4V" W.    Lat.  48°  49  4»"  N.  Ad  partes  infidelium.                       '     Dr^dek. 

MISSIO,  in  Roman  antiauity,  was  a  full  dif-  (».)  Missionart  SoCibtiks.    Under  this  ar- 

'^e  given  to  a  foldier  aner  ao  years  ienrice,  ticle  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  zealous 

^  differed  from  the  i  zaucToaATio,  which  and  laudable  exertions  of  a  numerous  body  of 

*uadifcharge  from  duty  after  17  years  fervice.  Chriftians,  in  Scotland  and  England,  who,  with< 

t^^ery  foldier  had  a  right  to  daim  hia  mifio  at  the  in  thefe  few  years^  ha^e  aflbdated  nnder  thin 

^  of  io  years.  title,  for  the  purpofe  of  propagathig  the  gofpel 

(i) *  MISSION,  ff./.  IfniffiOf  Lat.]  t.  Commir-  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  fending  out  mif* 

600 ;  the  ftate  of  being  lent  by  fupreme  authority,  fionary  preachers.    The  moft  aftonifhing  fuccels. 

How  to  b^ffl,  bow  to  accomplilh  beft,  we  are  credibly  informed,  has  of  late  attended 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mjffion  high.  Milu  their  labours,  not  pnly  in  Britain  buf  in  France, 

-The  dirine  authority  of  our  miffSon^  and  the  Ireland,  America,  and  even  In  the  Eaft  Indies ; 

P^erg  Tefted  in  us,  are  publicly  difputed  and  where  great  numbers  of  the  natives  have  lately 

^>cd.  Atterhir^.    a.  Perfons  (ent  on  any  ac-  thrown  off  the  prejudices  of  their  education,  un* 

^%  ufually  to.  propagate  religion. — In  4hel'e  der  the  Mahometan  and  Gentoo  fuperftition^  and 

"^'pttbnt  fbould  be  a  miffion  of  three  of  the  bre-  have  openly  embraced  and  a! vowed  their  faith  in  • 

^^roi  of  Solomon's  houfe,  to  give  us  knowledge  the  doArines  of  Chriftianity.    Confidering  the 

^';  the  icieoces,  manufadtures,  and  inventions  of  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  Gentoofl,  in  favour 

^(the  world*  and  bring  us  booka  and  patterns  9  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  fyftcms  of  fupeiftition. 

VouXV.pAarl.                               '  •         Q    •-             eftabliihcd 
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eitaUiflied  among  them  by  the  habits  of  many  it  has  periodical  intindations,  by  the  meltiog  d 

ages,  the  fuccefs  of  tbemi/Tionaries  appears  to  be  fnow  in  the  north ;  fo  that  in*May  It  overflows  th^ 

little  lefs  than  miraculous.   Yet  we  are  alTured  by  country  on  each  Tnle,  from  60  to  90  miles,  ancj 

the  London  Papers  of  the  30th  and  31ft  May,  the  inundation  continues  till  near  the  end  of  Julyj 

1S03,  it  has  been  fo  great,  that  "  no  fewer  than  In  the  loweft  parts  of  the  countVy  there  are  md 

65,000  pcrfons  lately  received  the  (acrament  in  rafles,  lakes,  and  canals,  aiong  th.-  bank?,  whIcB 

one  fociety  only."    Among  the  other  adTantajpes  are  generally  covered  with  trtes,  and   in  fonw 

ariBfig  from  the  exertions  of  thefe  ibcieties,  a  tranf-  places  the  courfe  of  the  river  is  confined  bet  wed 

Tation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Gentoo  language  has  high  precipices.    Ub  inundat  003  always  Umvc 

been  commenced,  aiid  is  now  carrying  on  by  per-  great  quantity  of  mud  upbo  'he  Und,  and  fome 

Ion's  properly  IkiUed   in  tlie  oriental  lanpuapcf.  times  carry  down   trees  to  the  river's  mr.ui^ 

For  farther  particulars,  we  mud  refer  to  the  Mtf"  where  they  form  new  iOands,  and  render  the  f n| 

Jionary  Magazine^  and  fimilar  publications  by  the  trance  difficult.    Its  mouths,  which  falf  into  th| 

Societies.   We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  how-  Gulf  of  Florida,  arc  fituated  between  Lon  89 

ever,  vithout  adding  a  Oiort  extraft  from  a  cir-  and  90**  W,  an.d  between  Lat.  19°  and  -o^  N. 

cular  letter  publiftied  by  the  Edinburgh  Miffionary        MJSSISSAQUE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  run 

Society^  dated  6th  Dec.  1801,  refpedting  the  fuc-  into  Lake  Huron.  Lon.  83, 40. W.  Lat.  46.  o.  N 

cefs  of  their  mifiion  to  the  countries  bordering  On        (1.)  ♦  MISSIVE,  adj.  [miffi'vef  Ft.]  i.  Such  a)  i 

the  Cajplan Sea.—**  Almoft  all  perfons,  with  whom  fenl.— The  king  grants  a  licence  under  the  gre^ 

they  convcrfed,  agreed  in  reprefenting  the  diffi-  feal,  called  a  cong^  d'elire,  to  eled  the  perfon  b| 

culty  and  extreme  danger   of  fixing  their  refi-  has  nominated  by  his  letters  mij^i*?.  AjUfft^s  Pat 

dence  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  Ruffan  empire^  and  a.  Ufed  at  diftance.*- 

ftin  more  of  attempting  to  convert  the  natives  In  vain  with  darts  a  diftant  war  they  try, 

to  the  Proteftant  faith,  infomuch  that  they  al-        Short,  and  more  fliort,  the  miffivt  weapon^  ^ 

moft  defpaired  of   obtalniflg   liberty  to  travel  Drydei 

through  the  empire;  yet,  at  length,  their  feat-s       (».)♦  Missive.  «./.  [Fr.]     i.  A  letter  fcrn: 

were  dialled,  obftrudlions  to  their  progrefs  re.  is  retained  in  Scotland  in  that  frnfe.— Great  aid| 

moved,  and  their  way  made  profperous.    He,  in  came  «n  to  him  ;  partly  upon  miffves<,  and  partl| 

whofe  hand  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  raffed  up  voluntary  from  many  parts.  Bacon* s  Htnry  VIL- 

for  them  a  friend  in  M.  Novaffilzoff,  a  Ruffian  a.  A  meflenger.    Both  obfoletc— 

nobleman,  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Alek-  Rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 

ander,  and  a  lord  of  his  bed-chamber.    Through        Did  pocltet  u^  my  letters  ;  and  with  taunts 

his  means  they  obtained  not  only  the  pefmifTion        Did  gibe  my  miffive  out  of  audience.       S2 

but  the  approhat'um  of  the  Ruflian  government.  — While  wrapt  in  the  wonder  of  it  came  «rjjfi 

Paflports  were  granted  them,  with  liberty  to  tra-  from  the  king,  who  all  hail'd  me  thane  of  Ca 

vel  through  the  empire;  poft  horfes  were  order-  der.    ^bak.  Macbeth. 

ed  J  letters  of  introduAion  given  them  ;  and  an        MIS-SLIAB,    Or   the  Mountains  or  th 

open  letter  was  written  by  M.NovaffiIzoflr,recom-  Moon,  two  high  mountains  of  Ireland ;  the  00 

mending  them  to  the  proteAion  of  all  civil  and  in  Antrim  Ulfter;  the  other  tn&erryy  Munfte 

ntlitary  officers.    Thus  the  difficulties  have  not  near  Tratee  Bay. 

only  been  remolded,  but  a  degree  of  public'coun-       MISSON,   Francis  Maximilian,    an  emin« 

tenance  given  to  the  miffion,  of  which  the  moft  French  lawyer,    who    diftin^iihed  himielf  \ 

fanguine  never  entertained  a  hope.'*     In  confe-  his  pleadings  before  the  parliament  of  Pari*  • 

qiMnce  hereof  they  travelled  above  1400  miles  by  favour  of  the  reformers.  He  tetired  into  £n 
Mofcow,  Tambou,  and  Sarepta;  to  Aftrakhan,    land  after  the  revocation  of  the  edi^  of  Kaot 

Georgia,  TefHis,  Circaflia,  Karafs,  &c.  and  have  arid  became  a  ftrenuous  alTertor  of  the  Pn^t^' 

every  where  met  with  fuccefs  and  kindnefs.  tant  religion.    In  1687  ^^^  '6^^*  ^^  travel' 
MISSIQUA8H,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which    to  Italy  ;is  governor  to  an  &ngli(h  nobleman; 

feparates  the  Britifh  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  confequence  of  which,  he  publiflied  at  the  H^g! 
New  Bmnfwidfe,  from  its  fource  to  Its  confluence  **  A  new  Voyage  to  Italy,*'  .1  vols.  lamo ;  whi' 
vith  Beau  Bafin,  at  t^e  head  of  ChigneAo  Chan-  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  with  many  ad( 
nel,  aod  thence  due  £.  to  the  bay  of  Verte,  in  the  tions.  He  publlflied  alio  the  «*  Sacred  Theatnr 
Straits  of  Northumbctlafid.  Cevennes,  or  an  account '  of  Prophecies  and  Mitj 

MISSISCOUI.    See  Michiscoui.  cles  performed  in  that  part  of  Languedoc,"  Lon 

MISSISIFPI,  at  the  r«w  ofSf  Levt^h,  a  river  of  1 707.  "  Obfcrvations  and  Remarks  of  a  Travd 
North  America,  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  world,  ler,''  lamo,  Hagge.  He  died  at  London  in  i7> 
Ju  Iburccs  are  unknown  \  having  never  been  ex-  MISSOURI,  a  large  river  of  North  Ameriea,  \ 
plored;  but  its  leng^  is  reckoned  upwards  of  Louiiana,  which  is  navigable  for  at  leaft  t;^ 
Sooo  miles.  This  HoMe  river,  with  its  eaflem  miles  up,  but  its  length  and  fource  are  nti 
branches,  waters  6ve-8thf  of  the  United  States,    known.    It  runs  Into' the  Miififlppr  from  the^\ 

and  feparatet  them  from  Louiffana  and  the  In.  in  Lat.  39^  N.  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of  tt| 

dian  territories.    The  rivers  and  ftreams  which  Illinois,  195  above  that  of  the  Ohio,  and  n^ 

fall  into  it  fipom  the  W.  and  £.  ace  very  »a  from  the  Balize,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  I 
merous.    The  largeft  an,  the  Missouri  from    larger  and  broader  than  the  Miflifippi.    The  BH 

the  W.  and  the  Illmoib,  Ohio,'  and  Tbnnes-  tiih  have  fiooriOiIng  fettlementa  on  the  N.  and  I 

aiB,  from  the  £•    It  is  navigable  up  to  St  An-  banks  of  this  river,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  I 

thony's  Falls,  and  a  great  way  above  them.    Its  and  W.  (if  not  ceded  to  France,  or  by  France  tl 

Ittnkt  abound  with  fair  fprings.    Like  the  Nile»  the  Sutes]^  between  600  and  700  miles  np.      j 
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MISSODRIS,  a  lutioo  of  N.  American  Indians,  —Infallibility  ife  an  abfoliite  fecurity  of  flie  nsder- 
vbo  mbaMt  the  banks  of  the  above  river,  and^  ftanding  from  all  poffibHity  of  m^aki  in  what  it 

Ure  about  f  50D  warriors.  believes.  Tillot/on,    Thofe  terrors  are  not  ta  be 

(x.)  *  Tb  MI9SPEAK.  9.  a.  [mis  smd ^akj]  To  charged  upon  religion,  which  proceed  either  from 

^eakvroog.—  the  want  of  religion,  or  fuperftitiods  miftakes 

A  inother  delights  to  hear  abont  it.  Bentley. 

Her  early  chiM  wti^ntk  half  otter'd  wonls.  .  (s.)  A  MfSTaac  is  any  wron;  aaion  cooittit- 

Donnt.  ted,  not  through  aa  evil  defign,  but  through  an 

(i.)  *  Tq  Wiszrtkt,  V.  n.  To  bhinder  in  fpe^-  error  of  judgment. 

i^—  (s.)  MisTAKBy  in  Law.    See  Icnohakce,  §  4- 

ft  is  ttotlb ;  thou  faSift  n^^ke,  mifheard ;  (4.}  Mistake  Bay,  a  large  Bay  of  N.  Ameri- 

Tefl  o'er  thy  ule  again.  ^bak.  King  Lear.  ^,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  ei^trance  into  Davis's 

I09US,  in  the  Drcenfian  games,  were  the  Straits,  and  N.  of  Hndibn's  ftraits. 
oatcbes  in  horfe  or  chariot  races.     The  ufoal       (i.)*  Tff  Mist  Art.  «.  tf.  .[mwand  take^    To 

flDffiber  of  wdffiii  or  dkatches  in  one  day  was  ^4 ;  conceive  wronj^;  to  tdce  fomething  for  that  which 

Aoogh  DoiAitian  prefented  the  people  i»ith  100.  (  is  not.-*Tbefe  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  be- 

The  laft  match  was  generally  made  at  tbe  ex-  tween  their  invocation  of  faints  and  the  heathen 

pesfc  of  the  people,  who  made  A  coUdftioil  for  idolatry,  or  elfe  tliere  Was  no  danger  one  Chould 

tiKparpofe;  hence  it  was  called  be  niijtaken  for  the  other.  S^iUmgJUH*'^T\M  will 

Mtssps  ^RAiicsv  a  fubfcrfptiotf  plate.'  make  the  reader  very  much  mikakt%  and  mifun* 

(lO^BOST.ir./.  [mfft,  8aj:on.]   x.  A  low  thin  derftaitd  his  meaning.   I.«nb.— Pahcy  pkiTes  for 

dood ;  a  fmaH  thin  rain  not  perceived  in  fingle  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  laid  is  mjhkem 

dropi.—  for  folid.  Lacke.-^ 

(M  Chaucer,  Hie  the  morning  ftar.  Poofs  into  the  notion  fallf 

To  01  diicyiTers  day  from  far  s  That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  lione  at  alh 

Hii  light  thofe  tmfis  and  clouds  diflblvM  Aik  ^oiir  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  fo  pbun*; 

Which  obr  dark  nation  long  involved.  Denham,       'Tis  to  miftake  them  colli  the  time  and  pain. 
And  mJU  condensed  to  clouds  obfcure  the  /  Pope* 

icf,  (1.)  *  To  Mistake,  v.  ».  To  err ;  not  to  jndge 

Azidclondt  diflblvM,  the  thirRy  ground  fupply.  right; — Seeing  God  fbuiid  folly  ro  his  ahgels; 

Rjofe,  mens  judgments,  Which  inhabit  tliefe  houfes  of 

-Aia  mf  is  a  multitude  .of  fmafl  but  folid  glo-  clay,  cannot  be  withont  their  mifiakingu  Hal^b* 

ieles»  which  therefore  defcend ;  fo  a  vapour,  and  — Seldom  any  one  tmjakes  in  his  names  of  fimple 

ttcrefore  a  watery  ^loud,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  green. 

csQgfries  of  very  iiball  and  concave  globules,  Zorir.-^Servants  miftake,  and  fometimes  occafioB 

vtich  therefore  afcend  to  that  height,  in  which  mifunderftanding  among  friends.  Smjift^ 
tber  ait  of  equal  weight  wtb  the  air,  where  they        *  MISTAK£ABL£.^^.[from  miftake.]  Liable 

RTi^in  fo^ieiid^,  till  by  fome  molion  in  the  air,  to  be  conceived  wrong.— It  is  not  ftrange  to  fee 

Wi^  broken,  they  defcend  in  folid  drops :  either  the  difference  of  a  third  part  in  fo  large  an  ac- 

rnill,  2s  in  a  mtft^  or  bigger,  when  many  of  them  count,  if  we  cOnfider  how  difierently  they  are  fet 

RH)  together,  as  in  rain.  Gre<w.-^  ^  forth   in  minor  and  lefs   miftakeable  numlMrs. 

Hov'ring  miftj  around  his  brows  are  fpread, "  Bronon, 

Dryden.  ^     ^  To  he  MISTAKEN;    To  err.    [To  miftake 

—A  doud  is  nothing  but  a  mift  flying  high  in  the  has  a  kind  of  reciprocal  fenfb ;  /  miftake,  Je  me 

^r)  li  a  mift  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below,  trompe.    I  am  miftaken,  means  /  mtfeonceive,  I  dm 


Me.    3.  Any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. — My    in  an  error  ;  more  frequently  than  /  am  Hi  under* 

iftioffnu  ftood,  but,  my  opinien  is  miftdkea^  means  m^^gpmion 
?iQoi),  (tiey  are  milled  into  the  mbft  defpei^te    Is  not  rightly  tanierft'ood.'^The  towns,  nsBer  of 


?coptes  eyes  once  btlnUed  with  fucH  miftfs 


^•^^t.  JT.  Charles,^    '  the  one  fide  nor  the  other,  willuigly  opening  their 

Hit  pafiion  c«ft  a  niift  before  his  fenfe,  g^tes  to  llrangers,  nor  ftrangers  willingly  enter^ 

AfK)  either  made  or  msfgnifv'd  th'  offence.  Dryd.  ing  for  feat*  of  being  m^oken.  Sidney. ^^ 

(1.)  Mist,  or  Fog*    See  Fog,  and  Meteoro-  £og}and  is  {o  my  king'd: 

LOGY,  SeS.  VI  and  VHI.  —You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king :  Sk. 

*  To  Mist.  v.  a.  Ifrom  the  noun.]    To  cloud ;  Hiiftaktn  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
to  cof er  with  a  vapour  or  fteam^ —  Biit  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  ftroke. 

Lend  me  a  looking- glafs ;  Waiter. 

Hthat  her  breach  will  mtft  or  Hain  the  (tone,  Mistaken  Point,  a  <^pe  oh  the  SE.  comer  of 

Why  then  (he  lives.                                  Sbak.  Newfoundland^  6  iniles  WNW.  of  Cape  Race, 

*  MISTA'EN.  prec.  and  part.  paif.  of  myiake  for  which  it  is  often  miftaken  by  ieatten,  vdience, 
'Cr  mjlaiei^,  and  fo  xvtained  in  Scotland.  the  namej^ 

This  dagger  hath  nvj/^y/ff,  for  lo !  t^ie  (heath  *  MISTAKINGLY.  adv.  [from  mfflaking.J 

hfh  empty  on  tbe  back  of  Montague,  Erroncoufly ;  falfely. — ^The  error  is  not  in  the  eye, 

Th«  point  misflieathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom.  but  in  the  eftimative  faculty,  which  miftakin^ly 

^k'ak .  concludes  that  colour  to  belong  to  the  wall,  which 

(1/  ^  MISTAKE,  n.  /  [from  the  verb.]    Mif-  does  indeed  belong  to  the  objea.  Boyli. 

ttoceptioo ;  error.  ♦  To  MIST  ATE.  v.  a.  [mis  and/afe.]  To  ftate 

He  never  (hall  find  out  fit  diate;  but  foch  wrong.^They  miftafe  the  queftion,  when  they 

As  iome  misfortune  brings  him,  or  miftake.  MUt.  talk  of  prefliog  ceremonies.  Bifiqp  SanderJkfU 


MIS 


MIS 
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^  To  MISTEACH.  io.  a.  [m//  and  teach.']  To  plain  beart-ihaped  feed:  thii  plant  it  alwajri  pro* 
feach  wrong.^Such  guides  fliall  be  fet  over  the  duced  from  feed,  and  is  not  to  be  cultivated  tg 
teveral  congregations  as  will  he '{ure  Xomifieacb  the  earth*  but  will  always  grow  upon  trees} 
them.  ]^fiop  Sandetfon.'^Tht  extravagances  of  whence  the  ancients  'accounted  it  a  fuper-piant, 
(he  lewdeft  life  are  the  more  confummate  difor*  who  thought  it  to  be  an  excrefcence  on  the  tree 
|)ers  of  a  mijiaughi  ornegleded  youth,  VEfirangg.  without  feed.  The  manner  of  its  propagation  is 
MISTEK,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Prerau.  as  follows ;  the  mifiletoe  thru(h»  which  reeds  upod 

*  To  MIST£LL.  <k;.  a.  [mis  and  Ulh\    To  tell    the  berries  of  this  plant  in  winter  when  it  is  ripe^ 
pn^aithfuUy  or  inaccurately.  doth  open  the  feed  from  tree  to  tree ;  for  ibd 

MI6TELBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria»  lo  miles    Tifcous  part  of  the  berry,  which  immediately  furi 

rounds  the  feed,  doth  fometimes  fatten  it  to  the 
outward  part  of  the  bird's  beak,  which*  to  get 
difengaged  of,  he  ftrikes  his  beak  at  the  branches 
of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  fo  leaves  the  feed 
ftickiDg  by  this  vifcous  matter  to  the  bark,  whicbi 
if  it  lights  upon  a  fmooth  part  of  the  tree,  wil^ 
faften  itfelf,  and  the  following  winter  put  out  and 


IV.  of  Zifterftorf,  and  z8  N.  of  Vienna. 

•  To  MISTEMPER.  -p.  a.  [mU  and  temper.] 
To  temper  ill ;  to  diforder. — 

Thi#  inundation  of  mifiemfer^d  humour 
Refls  by  you  only  to  be  qualified.         Sbakef^, 

*  MISTER,   adj.  (from  mejtier^   trade,  Fr.] 
fVhat  miJUr^  what  kind  of.    Obfo1ete.-r 


The  redcrofs  knight  toward  him  crofled  fiift,  grow )  the  trees  which  this  plant  doth  mod  rea< 

To  w^et  .what  $myier  wight  was  fo  difmayM.  dily  take  upon  are  the  apple,  the  afli,  and  fons 

Spenfer.  other  fniooth  rind  trees:  whenever  a  branch  of 

*  fo  MISTERM.  w.  0.  [mis  and  term:\     To  an  oak  tree  hath  any  of  tbefe  plants  growing  upon 

lem  erronroufly. —  it,  it  is  cut  off,  9nd  preferved  uy  the  curious  in 

'Hence  baniflied,  is  banifli'd  from  the  world ;  their  coUedion  of  natural  curiofities.  MiUer.^ 


And  world  exil^  is  dea|b.    That  baniflied 
Is  death  m^/tem^d  Sbak. 

f  To  MISTHINK.  v.  a.  [mis  and  think.]    To 
f)iink  ill ;  to  think  wrong**-  . 

How  will  the  country,  for  thefe  woful  chan. 
ces. 


If  fuQwe  do  ccmtinue,  (heepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mifile  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  Aare. 

The  trees,  though  Summer,  yet  forlorn  and 
lean, 
O'crcome  with  mofs,  and  baleful  mijeltoe*  Sbak 


MiJOnnk  the  king,  and  not  be  fatisfy'd.     Shak*    'rrMlJfeUoe  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab  trees,  apple 


We,  the  greateft,  are  mifibought 
for  things  that  others  do.  Shak. 

Thoughts  4  which  how  found  they  harbour 
in  thy  breaft, 
Adam,  Miftbougbt  of  her  to  thee  fo  dear  1  Milt 
MISTIC.    See  Mystic 
^  To  MISTiME.  nj.  a.  [mis  and  time^]    Not  to 
time  ri^ht ;  not  to  s^apt  properly  with  regard  tq 
lime.  ' 

.«  MISTINESS. »./  [from  mifiy.]  Cloudinefs ) 
ftate  of  being  overcaft.~The  fpeedy  depredation 
pf  air  upon  watery  moifture,  and  verfion  of  the 
lame  into  air,  appeareth  in  the  fudden  vanifliing 
of  vapours  from  glafs,  or  the  blade  of  a  fword, 
fuoh  as  doth  not  all  detain  or  }robibe  the  rooi(^ 
kure,  for  the  mipnefs  fcattereth  immediately. 
Macon. 

'  MISTINSINS,^  a  nation  of  N.  American  Indif 
ans,  who  inhabit  the  S.  fide  of  a  lake  fo  named  in 
)Power  Canada. 

•  MISTION.  «./  [from  mijus,  Lat.]  The  ftajc 
of  being  mingled.r-^ln  animals  many  anions  are 
mbU,  and  depend  upon  their  living  form,  as  well 


?s  that  oimijion,  4nt«vn. — Both  bodies  do,  by  the    \o/ervant* — 
new  texture  refuUtng  from  their  mj/^/off,  produce  ••      - 

colour  Bofle. 

MISTJSSINNY,  a  large  Me  of  Canada ;  ex- 
tending  from  Lon.  73. 40.  to  75. 15.  W.  and  from 
|jtt«  50.  iS.  to  51.  o.  N. 

(i.)  •  MISTLETOE. »./  [mijleltan,  Sstx^mijei^ 
Danifli,  ^irdhmef  and  t^tUf  0  /«;'>.]  A  plant.— The 
power  of  the  myiletoe  (onfias  of  one  lea(  which 
IS  (haped  like  a  bafon^  divided  into  4  parts, -and 
b^fet  with  warts ;  th^  ovary  which  is  produced 
jn  the  female  flowers,  is  placed  in  a  remote  part 
%ii  thf  plant  from  the  male  flowers,  and  con- 
TiAs  of  4  fhorter  leaves;  this  becomes  a  round 
^rry  f^ll  qf  4  glutiQpus  fubftance,  inclogng  | 


trees,  fometimes  upon  hazles,  and  rarely  upon 
oaks :  the  mjffcitoe  whereof  is  counted  very  medi- 
cinal }  it  is  ever  green  Winter  and  Summer,  sod 
beareth  a  white  gUfleri^g  berry ;  and  it  is  a  plant 
utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon  which  it| 
groweth.  Bdcon^ — 

All  your  temples  ftrow 
With  laurel  green,  and  facred  mifietoe*       Gtj* 
(a.)  Mistletoe.  See  Druids,  §  11,  and  Vis* 
ci;»|. 

*  MISTLIKE.  adj.  [mifi  and  like.]  Refembliog 

a  mift^-v 

G6od  Romeo,  hide  thyfelf. 
—Not  If  unlefs  the  breath  of  heart-fick  groaot 
Jlis/f/ii4,  infold  me  from  the  fearch  of  eyes. 

£^. 
t  MISTOLD,  particip.  pafl*.  of  nuJieU^ 

*  MISTOOK*  particip.  palT.  of  miJUke. 
Look  nymphs,  and  (hepherds  look* 

What  fudden  blaze  of  roajefty. 

Too  divine  to  be  mi/look.  Miltoo* 

«  MISTRESS. «./.  [maifirefs,  matirejet  French.) 
A  woman  who  governs:  correlative  toJ^jeS  <K 


Here  flood  he  in  the  dark,  his  fliarp  fvord 
out. 
Mumbling   of   wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the 

moon 
To  ftand'-s  aufpicions  m^ln/s.  Sliok. 

Let  us  prepare  • 
Some  welcome  for  the  mijlrf/s  of  the  houfe. 

,  •  5M. 

Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mijirefi  of  the  fiekl  and  flouriih'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  pertfti.  Si>0^* 

He'll  make  your  Paris  louvre  fltake  for  it* 
Were  it  the  mifirr/s  court  of  might  v  Europe* 

I  wni 
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I  Witt  not  chano  my  toDgue ;  I'la  bound  to  *  MISTRUSTFULLY,  mdn).  [from  mlfirujifidi 

fpnk;  With  fafpicion  ;  with  miftruft. 

Mr  mfrefs  here  lies  mnither'd  in  her  bed.  Sbak.  «  MISTRUSTFULKBSS.  ».  /  [from  mi^ruft^ 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman !  a  knight's  /«/.]  Diffidence;  doubt.— Without  him  I  found  a 

daughter*!  weaknefe*  and  a  mifiruftfidnifs  of  myfelf,  as  one 

To  be  her  mUh^ff  miirtfi!  the  queen's  queen,  ftrayed  from  his  beft  itrenglh.  Sidnty. 

Shak.  «  MISTRUSTL£SS.  adj.  [from  miftruft.]  Con- 

-Rome  now  n  miftre/j  of  the  whole  worfdy  fea  fident ;  unfufpedting. — 

^  bod,  to  either  pole.  Ben  JokmfoH.-^  Where  he  doth  in  ftream  mtftruftlefs  play» . 

Wonder  not,  (oVrdgn  trnftr^j  I          Miltom*  Veil'd  with  night's  robe,  they  ftalk  the  ihore 

Thoie  who  aflert  the  lunar  orb  prefides  abroad.                                            Care<u), 

(ycr  humid  bodies,  and  the  ocean  guides;  ^^')*  MISTY,  adj*  [from  miftJ]    i.  Clouded ; 

With  reaiba  feem  her  empire  to  maintain  preripread  with  mifts* — 

As  mjftre/i  of  the  rivers  and  the  main.  Blaekm*  The  morrow  fair  with  purple  beams, 

•i-Wkat  a  mifoable  fpedacle,  for  a  nation  that  Bifpers'd  the  fhadows  of  the  mZ/^f  night.  F.  Q. 

had  been  miftreft  at  fea  fo  long  I  Jrbuthnot,   i.  A  Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  nrom  their  mtftjf 

wonan  who  has  fomethjiig  in  polfeiiion. — There  jaws 

had  {he  enjoyed  herfelf  while  ihe  was  tmftnfi  of  Breathe  foul  contagious  darknels  in  the  air. 

berielf.  £^.—  Shak, 

^ges  to  come,  that  (hall  your  bounty  hear,  —Parents  overprize  their  children,  while  they  be. 

Will  think  you  miftrtfs  of  the  Indies  were,  hold  them  through  the  vapotirs  of  afiedtion,  which 

WqUct.  alter  the  appearance,  as  things  ieem  bigger  in 

y  A  woman  ikilled  in  any  thing. — ^A  letter  defires  ndfty  mornings,  ffbtton^ — 

2l{  youog  wives  to  make  themfelves  miftrrfftj  of  Now  ixnoaks  with  (how'rs-  the  mijfy  moun- 

Win^ate'e  Arithmetic  SpeSator*     4.  A  woman  tain  ground.                                         Po^m 

teacber. — EreA  public  fchools,  provided  with  the  s.  Obicure ;  dark ;  not  plain. 

beft  aod  ableft  n^afters  and  mtftreffes.  Sovift.   5.  A  (1.)  Misty,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Afiatic 

womao  beloved  and  courted. — ^They  would  not  Turkey,  in  Caramania ;  50  miles  S.  of  Yurcup. 

fsfier  the  prince  to  confer  with,  or  very  rarely  to  (3.)  Misty  £aw,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 

ice  bit  mjftre/j*  CUirtndon.-^  Renfrewihire,  and  in  the  pariih  of  Lochwinnoch, 

Nice  honour  ftill  engages  to  requite  7  miles  S.  of  t^ort-Glafgow.    It  is  1140  feet  above 

Falfe  miftrejci*                                   QwanvtUem  the  fea  level,  and  affords  from  its  fummit  an  ex- 

&.  A  term  of  contemptuous  addrefs.—  tenfive  and  Taried  profpedt  over  12  counties,  the 

-  Look  you  pale,  miftre/s  ? '  Frith  of  Clyde,  the  ifles  of  Arrai^Bute,  Ailfa,  &c. 

Do  you  perceive  the^haftnefs  of  her  eye  ?  Shai.  f  To  MISUNDERSTAND^  v.  a,  [mu  and  ««• 

;♦  A  whore ;  a  concubine.  derftandA     To  miiconceive;  to  mi  (lake. — The 

MISTR£TTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  and  a  bifliop's  words  of  Tertu^lian,  as  tliey  are  by  them  alleged^, 

iee,  in  the  valley  of  Demona ;  50  miles  £S£.  of  are  mifimderftood.   Hooker, — He  failed  in  diliin- 

•^Icnno,  aod  64  W.  of  MeiEna.    Lon.  31.  8.  £•  guifhing  two  regions,  both  called  Eden,  and  alto- 

U  Ferro.    Lat.  38.  $5*  N.  gether  wiftmdetftood  two  of  the  fbnr  rivers.  Ra* 

*  MISTRUST. «./  [mis  and  truft.]  Diffidence ;  Jeigh.-^ln  vain  do  men  Uke  fan^uary  in  fuch  mifi> 
iitfpicioo ;  want  of  confidence. —  underftocd  eapreffions  as  thefe.  Sotah* — This,  if  it 

He  needa  not  our  miftruft^  fince  he  delivers  be  negle^ed,  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mif- 

Oor  offices.                                                Sbak^  take  and  mfunderftand  his  meaning.  Zo^i^.— Were 

Not  then  m^ruft%  but  tender  love  injoins      .  they  only  defigned  to  Inftrud  the  three  fucceed- 

That  I  Ihould  mind  thee  of.                    Milton,  ing  gencfrations,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being 

*  To  MisTausT.  V.  a.  \nas  and  truA^  To  fuf-  mijmderfiood.  Mdt/on.T-The  moft  exad  rules  and 
ped;  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with  diffidence. — ^Will  precepts  are  fubjed  to  be  mifiaderftood j  fome  at 
aoy  man  allege  thofe  human  infirmities,  as  rea*  leaft  will  miftake  their  meaning.  Rogers. 

foos  why  thefe  things  (hould  be  miftruftfd  or  ^  MISUNDERSTANDING.  0.  /.  [from  mi/- 

4oQbced  of  f /fooiifr.—  nnderjiand.]    x.  DiflTenfioo}  difierencei  difagree- 

By  a  divine  inilind,  men's  minds  miftruft  ment.-*There  is  a  great  mifwderjianding  betwixt 

Eofuing  danger.                                         Skak.  the  corpufcular  philofophers  and  the  chemifts. 

Fate  her  own  book  miftrufted  at  the  fight.  Bo^ilr.— -Servants  miftake,  and  fometimes  occafion 

Cowley,  m^underftandings  among  friends.  Swift,  3.  Error ; 

—The  relation  of  a  Spartan  youth,  that  fuflfered  mifconception^ — ^Sever  the  conftrudtion.of  the  in- 

a  fcx  concealed  under  bis  robe  to  tear,  out  his  jury  from  the  point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to 

bowels,  is  wuftrufted  by  men  of  bufinefs.  Browtw^  mifunderjftanding  or  f^ar.  Bacon, 

The  generous  train  complies,  ♦  MISUSAGE.  n,  /  [from  mifufe,\    1.  Abufe ; 

Nor  fxaod  m^ftrufti  in  virtue's  fair  difguife.  ill  ufe.    1.  Bad  treatment. 

Pope.  •  MISUSE,  n,  f.  [from  the  verb.]    i.  Evil  or 

*  MISTRUSTFUL,  adj.  imiftrvft  and  >f/.]  cruel  treatment.— 

Diffident;  doubting* —  ,    Upon  whofe  dead  corpfe  there  was  fuch 

I  hold  it  cowardice  mifttfe^ 

To  left  miftruftfid.                                   Shak.  ;Such  beaftly,  ftiamelefs  transfbrmiition. 

Here  the  mtftruftfui  fpwl  no  harm  Aifpeds.  By  thofe  Welfliwomen  done,  as  may  no^  be 

Waller.  Without  much  ihame  retold.^                   Shak, 

i^Wron^ 
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a.Wrong  or  erroneouB  n(h, — How  names  taken  tkthtfi  tM.  t%  gentlewomcD,   who  have  L49 

for  things  miflead  the  underftanding,  the  attentive  yeari^y  with  handfome  apartroenta,  and  a  chap- 

reading  of  phtlofophical  ^^tters  would  difcover,  lain  at  L.100  a-year»  with  a  hoiITe.    DirtQe  (er- 

and  that  in  words  little  ftilpedted  of  any  fuch  m^  vice  is  daily  performed  in  a  n^t  chapel  belong. 

u/e.  Locke.    3.  Mifapplica^ion ;  abufe. — We  have  ing  tO  the  college;  the  whole  ^aa  foanded  by 

reafon  to  humble  ourMvea  before  God  by  fafting  the  Jate  earl  of  Kingfton,    Here  Is  alfa  a  moft 

and  prayer,  left  he  (bould  {hiniih  the  mijuje  of  our  magnificent  feat  of  Lord  Kingfborough.    Fain 

mercies.     Atterbury.  are  held  on  the  ^th  Jult  and  nth  November. 

*  To  MISUSE.  V.  a.  [mefufert  Pr.  nuj  andf  ufe.]  MITCHfGAMlASi  a  nation  of  N*  Amencia 
To  treat  or  ufe  improperly ;  to  abufe.— *  Indiansy  who»  with  the-PioaiASy  inhabit  the 

You  $mfufe  the  rev'rence  of  your  place.  Sbak,  country  on  the  W.  bank  of  fhe  Illinois. 

•*-It  hath  been  their  quftom  (hamefully  to  mifltfe  (i.)  *  MITE.  ir./.  [mitet  FT.  tmju  Dutch.]    i. 

the  fervent  zeal  of  men  to  religious  arms.  Raieigh.  A  fmall  infed  found  in  cheefe  or  com  $  a  weevil. 

Bacchus,  thiit  firft  from  out  the  purple  grape  -^Virginity  breeds  miiesf  like  a  cfaeefe»  coofaffles 

Crufh'd  the  fweet  poifon  of  mijufed  v^me.  MUt*  itfelf  to  the  very  paring,  and  diet  with  fieediog  its 

—The  weaknefs  of  Italy,  once  fo  ftroog,  was  oWn  ftomadh*    Sfmk,-^ 

caufed  by  the  corrupt  pradices  of  the  papacy,  in  The  poliih'd  glaft,  yrbofe  fmill  convet 

depraving  and  mijufiug  religion.    South.  Bnlarges  ten  millions  of  degreeSi 

MISUSER.  ».  /.  in  law,  an  abufe  of  any  liber-  The  nute  invifible  elie.  of  Naturt^a  hand 

ty  or  benefit ;  as  *'  He  ihall  make  fine  for  his  mis-  I>aA  toittial.                                       Phittps* 

USER."    Old.  Nat.  Br.  149.    Bv  mifufer  a  char-  —The  idea  of  two  is  as  dlHinft  frcm  the  idea  of 

ter  of  a  corporation  may  be  forfeited  ;  fo  alfo  an  '  three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  from  that  of 

office,  &c.  a  mite,   Loeie.    1.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain. 

*  To  MISWEEN.  V.  If.  [mu  and  nuemSi    To  -—The  Seville  piece  of  eight  contafait  t$  penny* 
misjudge  $  to  diftruft.    Obfolete.—  weight  ai  grains  and  15  mitett  dt  which  there 

Why  then  (hould  witlelii  man  fo  much  ntif-  are  ao  in  the  grain,  of  flerling  filver,  and  is  in 

tiueen?                                          F*  Queen,  value  43  Englilh  pence  and  ix  hundrethsof  a 

*  T«  MlSWEND.f.i^  [Mf  and  iti^d^ii,  SasL]  penny.    Arbvtbwa.     3.  Any  thing  proverbially 
To  go  wrong.    Obfolete.—  rniall ;  the  third  part  of  a  farthings- 
Things  mifcounfelled  mutt  needs  nufwend.  Though  apy  man's  com  they  do  bttCf 

Kvhheri.  They  will  not  aHow  hhn  a  tmte.             Tujer* 

In  this  maze  ftill  wand'red  and  nuffdoent.  Art  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  pooii 

Fair/ax.  *  Our  mite  decreafes  notiiing  of  your  ftore.  Drji* 

<i.)  •  MI8Y.  «./    A  kind  pf  mineral.— ^f/^  Did  I  e'er  my  mke  with*hold 

contains  no  vitriol  but  that  of  irori :  it  is  a  very  From  the  impotent  and  old.                    S*wfi. 

beautiful  mineral,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour,  4.  A  fmall  particle. — Put  blue-bottles  into  an  inu 

of  friable  flrudure,  and  relbnbles  Che  golden  mar-  bil]»  they  will  be  ftained  with  red,  becanfe  the 

cafitetf.    lUIL  ants  thrufl  in  their  ftings,  and  inftill  into  them 

(1.)  MisY,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  fpecles  of  the  at  fmall  mite  of  their  dinging  liquor,  which  batfer 

chalcantha,  a  foflile  very  common  in  Turkey  and  the  fame  effed  as  oil  of  vitriol.  Itay  oh  Creatkm, 

found  in  the  mines  of  Cbremnitz  in  Hungary.   It  (a.)  MiTS^n  Jewifh  anticjuity,  a  fn^all  piece  of 

is  confiderably  firm,  of  an  irregular  texture,  not  money  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  59.  and  xsf .  i.  la 

compadt ;  much  refemblrng  fome  aiarcafites»  but  the  Greek  it  ia  x^e^'^ff  >•  ^*  oaadranxf  or  a  qojr. 

wanting  their  hardnefs  and  vreight.    It  is  of  no  ter  of  the  Roman  denarius;  u>  that  the  mite  was 

determinate  fliape  or  fize;  but  is  often  found  in  worth  about  j  farthings  of  bur  money, 

fmall  detached  mafles,  which  arc  ufually  broad,  (3.)  MiTS,in  zoology,  §  x,def.  z.  See  Acaavi. 

flat,  ^nd  very  rugged  at  th6  edges.   As  to  its  me-  11.)  *  MITELLA.  »./.  A  plant.  -  Xiler. 

dical  vhtiies,  they  are  lio  other  than  tbofb  of  the  (V.)  Mitella,  Aastakd  Ambrican  samiclIi 

green  vitriol.  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 

MIT.    See  MiTTEns.  candria  clais  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  fflc- 

MI-TAN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Koei-tcfaeou.  thod  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  SucetJents. 

MITCHEL,  JofefSh,  a  dramatic  writer,  bom  The  calyl  isqnin^uMd;  the  corolla  pentapets- 

in  Scotland,  in  1684.    He  was  patronized  by  Sir  hws,  and  inferted  into  the  calyx  i  the  petals  pto- 

Robert  Walpole,  yet  died  poor,  owing  to  extra-  natified ;   thfc  capfule  oniloculor  and  bivalved, 

▼agance,  in  173S.    He  publifbed,  r.  The  Fatal  with  the  valves  equal.    There  are  two  fpecies. 

Extravagance,  a  tragedy:  a.  The  Highland  Fair»  both  natives  of  N.  America,  rifin^  With  annud 

an  opera,  8vo :  3.  Poems,  a  vols.  8vo.  herbaceous  ftalks  fh>m  5  or  6  to'8  or  9  inches, 

MITCHEIXA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo-  and  producing  ibikes  of  fmaH  Whitifli  •  flowcn, 

Bogynia  drder,  belonging  to  the  Tetrandria  clafs  whofe  petals  are  mnged  on  tbcif  edges.  Thenars 

of  plants,  and  in  the  natutural  method  rianking  in  eafily  propagated  by  parting  thei^  roots  ^  m  a 

the  48th  order  AggregaU.  fhady  fituation,  and  fort  loamy  foil.   • 

Mitchell's  Eddy,  the  firft  cataraa  of  the  MITER.    See  Mirxa,  f  3. 

Mehrimack,  ao  miles  from  its  mouth  and  8  Ci )  MITHRA,  or )  a  god  of  FMi  and  Chal- 

above  Haverhill  and  Bradford  Bridge.    Thus  for  (i.)  MITHRAS*    5  ^^^*  fnppofed  to  be  the 

the  Merrimack  is  navagable  for  fhips  of  burden.  fttni  He  is  generally  reprefeoted  as  a  young  maa, 

MITCHEL8TOWN,  a  poft  town  of  Ireland,  whofe  htad  is  covered  with  a  turban  after  the 

in  the  county  of  Cork,  101  miles  from  DubKit.  It  manner  of  the  Perfians,    He  fupports  his  knee 

iias  a  college  for  the  fupport  of  xa  decayed  gen-  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the  ground,  and  oiie  m 
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vhofe  horas  be  boldt  in  one  hand,  whik  with  Tbefe  piocttdiogs  alarmed  Nicdmedes  king  of 

the  otlKT  he  p1ufi|^et  a  dagger  in  hU  neck.    The  Bilhyiiia,  who  had  married  Loadice  the  widow  of 

grand  Mivtl  of  Mithrat  was  celebrated  6  days  io,  Ariarathes.    He  fuborned  a  TOUlh  to  be  king  of 

the  middle  of  the  month  Mthir,  which  began  Sept.  Cappadociai  as  the  third  (on  of  Ariarathes;  and 

|o  and  ended  0€t.  jo.  On  thefe  daya  it  was  law-  Laoatce  was  fent  to  Rpme  to  impofe  upon  the 

fol  fir  the  kinga^Ferfia  to  get  dritnk  and  dance,  lenate,  and  aflnre  them  th^  her  3d  fon  was  now 

See  Mtsteribs/  alrre,  and  that  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cap. 

(t.)  MiTHtA$,  FfiASTS  or,  in  antiquity,  feafta  padocia  was  jnft.    Mitbridatca,  on  his  part,  lent 

crifbrated  amon^  the  Romans  In  honour  of  Mi-  to  Rome  Gordioa  the  governor  of  his  ibo ;  who 

riiAS.    The  moft  ancient  inftance  of  this  wor-  Iblemnly  declared  befoit  the  Roman  people,  that 

Aip  among  the  Romans  occurs  in  an  inCcription  the  youth  who  iat  on  the  throne  c^  Cappadiv 

dxed  in  the  3d  confi>)ute  of  Trajan,  or  about  cia  waa  the  third  fon  and  lawful  heir  of  Ariarathes, 

A.  D.  loi ;  oa  an  altar  thus  ii^cribca^  jDm  SoU  and  that  he  was  fupported  as  fuch  by  Mithridates. 

Mitkr^.     But  the  wor^ip  Of  Mithras  was  not  The  Roman  fenate,  to  fettle  the  dtlpute,  took 

koown  io  Sgypt  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  iOrigeo,  Gaf^yadocia  from  Mithridates,  and  Paphlagoni|i 

vho  died  about  A.  D.  163.    The  worihip  of  MI-  from  Nicomcdec.     Thefe  two  kingdoms  being 

thras  was  profcribed  at  Ronl^  i°.  37?f  ^7  order  of  thus  feparated  from  their  original  pofleflbrs,  werb 

Gncchus,  pr«fe&  of  tbepraetoriumi    According  prefented  with  their  freedom  aiid~  indq)endence  ; 

to  H.  Frerety  the  fieafts  of  Mithras  were  derived  Iwt  the  Cappadocians  refufed  it,  and  received 

from  Chaldsa,  where  they  had  been  inftituted  Ariobarzaaes  for  king.    Such  were  the  firft  feedtf 

for  criebrati;^  the  entr^ce  of  the  fun  into  the  of  enmity  between  Rome  and  the  king  of  Pontus. 

fip  Taurus. '  Mithridates,  to  deftroy  their  power  in  Afia,  or- 

(i.)  *  MITHftlDATE.  0./.  [jmthrUhtef  Fr.}—  dcred  aH  the  Romans  in  his  domnlons  to  be  mal^ 

Wtkridatt  Is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the  iacred  In  one  night }  when  no  Ie6  than  iso^oo9f 

fliopsycon&fttngof  a  grett  number  of  ingredients,  accordinj^  to  Plutarch,  or  Soiooo,  as  Appian 

gi^. —  mentkms,  were  madetheviAioiaof  hia  cruelty. 

But  yon  of  learning  and  religion;  This  called  aloud  for  vengeance*    AcmiKu^  and 

And  virtue,  and  iJuch  ingredients,  have  made  foon  after  SylU,    marshed  agalnft  Mithrhlatea 

A  mUhridatet  whofe  dperation  ^  with  a  laige  army.    The  ibrmer  was  made  pri£b- 

Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what- can  be  done  qr  &id.  ner ;  but  Sylla  obtained  a  vidory  over  the  king's 

JQom^.  generaf s ;  and  another  decifive  engagement  ren- 

(1.)  MiTHKisAra  is  a  comppfition,  in  fbnii  of  dered  him  mafter  of  all  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia, 

13  elediury,  fuppofed  to  ferve  either  as  a'reme-  and  Afia  Minor.   This  ill  fortune  was  aggravated 

dj  or  a  prefervaUve  againft  poifpns.    See  Bh'ar-  by  the  loft  of  about  soo,ooo  men,  who  were  killed 

MACT.    It  takes  Its  nJme  frdm  the  inventor.  Mi-  in  the  feveral  engagements  that  had  been  fought; 

TfiftiDATES  VII.  kmg  of  Pontus.    The  receipt  and  Miteridates,  weakened  by  repeated  ill  fuccds 

WIS  hand  in  his  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  by  fci  and  land,  fued  for  peace ;  wbidi  he  ob* 

baud,  and  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey.    tt  talnea  on  condition  of  defraying  the  eipenfes 

vu  traoSated  into  verie  by  iQamocrates,  a  fa-  which  the  Romans  had  incurred  by  the  war,  ami 

iBous  pbyfician ;  and  afterwards  by  Galen,  (root  of  remaining  fatisfied  with  his  paternal  poflc^one. 

vbom' we  hare  tt ;  though  it  is  fo^pofed  to  have  But  Mithridates  not  long  after  took  the  field  with 

aadergone  coofiderable  alterations  nnce  the  time  an  army  of  140,000  infantry  and  16,000  horfemta* 

of  its  royal  ptelctber.  which  confifted  of  his  own  forces  and  thofe  of  hii 

(i.)  *  MiTMKiDATil  MUSTARD.  If./  [tblo/^  fon-m-Uw  Tigrsuus  king  of  Armenia.  Withftich 

Ut.]  A  plant.    MUer.  •  a  numerous  army,  he  loon  made  hlmfielf  nsaller 

(i )  MiTHRiDATi  Mustard.    See  Thlaspi.  of  the  RoBAap  pitivinces  io  ABsf  as  the  Romans^ 

(3.)  MiTHRiDATB    MusTARD,   BASTARD,  ^  R  relying  on  his  fidelity,  had  Withdrawn  the  givat- 

fjKcies  of  IbRr'is.  eft  part  of  their  armies.    But  the  news  of  his  war- 

MITHRIDATES,  the  name  of  7  kings  of  Poh*  like  preparations'  were  no  fooner  heard,  than  Lu- 

toi.   See  PoNTOs.  cullos  marohed  into  Afia,  and  blocked  up  the 

IfiTHEiDATES  VIL  fumamed  Eupator  and  camp  of  Mithridatef,  who  was  then  befieging  Cy- 

THE  Great,  focceeded  to  the  throne  at  the  zicus.^  The  Afiatic  monarch  efcaped,  and  fled 

age  of  If  years^  dbout  A»A.  C.  193.    The  be*  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom.   Lucnllus  purfiied 

Kinoing  of  his  reign  w^s  marked  by  ambition,  him,  and  would  have  taken  him  prifoner  after  a 

cmdty,  and  artifice.'  He  murdered  his  own  mo-  battle,  had  not  the  avarice  of  his  foidiers  prevent- 

(her,  who  had  been  left  by  his  father  coheirefs  of  ed.    The  appointment  of  Glabrio  to  the  com* 

the  kingdom ;  and  he  fortified  his  cpnftitution  by  mand,  inftead  of  Lucullus,  was  favourable  to  Mi- 

aatidotes  againft  the  poifon  with  which  his  ene-  tbridates,  who  recovered  the  greateft  part  of  his 

miei  at  court  might  attempt  to  deftroy  him.    lie  dominions.   The  fudden  arrival  of  Pompey,  how- 

nrty  inured  hiis  body  to  hardfiiip,  and  employed  ever,  foon  put  an  end  to  his  vidories.    A  battle 
bimlelf  in  the  moft  manly  exercifes,  often  remain-  *  was  fought  near  the  Euphrates,  by  moon-light» 

u>g  whole  months  in  the  country,  and  making  and  an  univerfal  overthrow  enftied.   Mithridates, 


500  of  whom  perilhed  in  the  attempt 

t^<  two  fons  whom  his  fifter  Laodice  had*  by  him.  He  fled  to  Tigranos,  but  that  monarch  now 
Ariartbes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  placed  one  of  refufed  him  an  aflylum*  He,  however,  found  a 
-IS  own  children,  onYy^  y^rs-old,  on  the  throne,    fafe  retreat  among  the  Scythians ;  and  though 

deftitute 
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^eftitate  of  powe^,  frteodt»  and  refoutces,  ye  be  goHoth  Frmeb ;  from  fmitgau.\  Abatement  of  ai 

ftill  meditated  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  em*  thing  penal*  barfh  or  painful. — ^The  king  won 

pire.    Btit  his  wild  projedls  were  rejeded  by  his  not  have  one  penny  abated  of  that  granted  to  hi 

followerst  and  he  fued  for  peace.    Pompey  de^  by  parliament,  becaufe  it  might  encourage  oth 

clared,  thatf  to  obtain  it,  Mithridatet  muft  aik  countries  (o  pray  the  lik^  rtrleafe  or  mitigatU 

it  in  pcrfon.    Scorning  to  truft  to  his  enemy,  he  Jlo^on.— Thev  committed  them,  and  fuffered  the 

refolved  to  conquer  or  die ;  but  his  fubjeds  re-  to  languifli  long  in  prifon,  to  extort  from  the 

fnfed  to  follow  him,  and  revolting,  made  his  fon  great  fines  and  ranfoms,  which  they  termed  coe 

Phamaces  king,  who,  according  to  fome,  order-  pofitions  and  mitigations.  Bacon. 

ed  him  to  be  put  to  death.   This  unnatural  treat-  MITOC,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  36  miles  round, 

ment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithridates ;  he  obliged  MITOMBA,  a  kingdom  ol  Africa,  in  Sicr 

his  wife  to  poifon  herfelf,  and  attempted  to  do  Leona,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sierra  Leona* 

the  fame.    But  the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  ta-  MITRA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cap  or  cove 

ken  in  youth  fortified  his  conflitution  againft  the  ing  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  fom* 

poifon ;  amd  when  this  failed,  he  attempted  to  times  by  the  men ;  but  it  was  looked  upon  as 

ftab  himielf.    The  blow  not  proving  mortal,  a  mark  or  effeminacy  in  the  laft,  efpecially  when 

Gaul,  at  his  own  requeft,  gave  him  the  fatal  ftroke,  was  tied  upon  their  heads, 

about  A.  A.  C  64-    Such  was  the  miferable  end  (i.)  *  MITRE,  n.  n  [mitre%  Vu  mitrap  Latio. 

of  a  man,  who,  according  to  Roman  authors,  i.  An  ornament  for  the  head.] 

proved  a  more  powerful  and  indefatigable  adver-  Nor  Pantheus,  thee,  thy  mitrf,  nor  the  band 

ury  to  Rome,  than  Pyrrhus,  Perfeus,  Antiocbus,  Of  awfiil  Phoebus.                                Diyda 

oreven  Hannibal  himfelf.   Mithridates  has  been  a.  A  kind  of  epifcopal  crown.— Biihopricks  o 

commended  for  his  virtues^  and  ceoibred  for  bis  burning,  mitres  or  faggots,  have  been  the  reward 

vices.    As  a  commander,  he  deferves  the  moft  of  different  perfons,  according  as  they  pronoun 

unbounded  applaufe ;  and  it  creates  admiration  ced  thefe  confecrated  fyllables  or  not.  iFattu 

to  lee  bim  wagmg  war,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  during  (a.)  ^  Mitrb  is  a  facerdotal  cap  pointed  ajK 

ib  many  years,  againft  the  moft  powerful  people  cldt  at  top,  worn  by  bifhops  and  certain  abboti 

on  earth,  led  to  the  field  by  a  Sylla,  a  LucuUus,  on  (blemn  occafions.    See  PJate  179.    The  high. 

and  a  Pompey.    The  greateft  rejoicings  took  prieft  among  the  Jews  wore  a  mitre,  as  <iid  aUc 

place  in  Rome  and  in  the  Roman' armies  at  the  the  inferior  priefts. 

news  of  his  death :  xi  weeks  were  appointed  for  (3.)  *  Mitrb.  Mitbb.  n. /I  [Among  workmen.] 

public  thankfgivtngs  to  the  gods ;  and  Pompey,  A  kind  of  joining  two  boards  together.  MsIJer. 

who  had  fent  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  death  to  (4.)  MiyaBy  in  architedure,  is  an  angle  that  k 

Rome,  and  partly  baftened  his  foil,  was  rewarded  juft  45  degrees,  or  half  a  right  one.    If  the  aogltf 

with  uncompon  honours.    It  is  faid  that  Mithri-  be  a  quart^  of  a  right  angle,  they  call  it  a  heJf- 

dates  conquered  24  nations,  whole  different  Ian-  mitre.    To  defciabe  fuch  angles,  they  have  an  io- 

guages  he  knew,  and  fpoke  with  the  fame  fluency  ftniment  called  the  mitre  /quart  i  with  this  thcf 

as  his  own.   As  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  acquaint-  ftrike  mitre  lines  on  their  quarters  or  battens;  aod 

ed  with  the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  it  for  difpatch  they  have  a  mitre  box^i  as  they  call  it,| 

a  treatife  on  botany.    His  (kill  in  phyfic  is  well  which  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,. each  aboat 

known.    Superftition  as  well  as  nature^had  unit-  an  inch  thick,  one  nailed  upright  on  the  edge  of 

ed  to  render  him  great ;  and  Juftin  lays  his  birth  .  the  other ;  the  upper  piece  hath  the  mitre  lioM 

was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  two  large  ftruck  upon  it  on  both  fides,  and  a  kerf  to  dired 

comets,  for.  70  days  fucceffively,  whole  fplendor  the  faw  in  cutting  the  mitre  joints  readily,  by  ooly 

excelled  that  of  the  meridian  fun.  applying  the  piece  into  this  box. 

MITHRIDATICUM  bbllum»  \  one  of  the  (5.)  Mitre  is  ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  IriA 

The  MITHRIDATIC  war,        3  longeft  and  hiftory  for  a  fort  of  bafe  money,  which  wai  very 

moft  celebrated  wvs  ever  carried  on  by  the  Ro-  common  there  about  ia7o,  and  for  30  yean  ht" 

mans  againft  a  foreign  power.    See  Pontus.  fore  and  after.    There  were  feveral  other  pieccf 

*  MITIGANT.  adj.  [mtigansf  Lat.]  Linient ;  called,  according  to  the  figures  impreiTed  upon 
lenitive.  •  them,  ro/arieSf  iionadesf  eagUst  8cc.    They  wert 

*  To  MITIGA'TE.  op.  a*  [mitigot  Lat.  miiigerf  imported  from  France  and  other  countries,  aod 
Fr.]  I.  To  temper ;  to  make  lefs  rigorous^— We  were  fo  much  below  the  proper  currency!  that 
could  greatly  wifb,  that  the  rigour  of  their  opi-  they  were  not  worth  a  halfjpenny  each.  Th^T 
nion  were  allayed  and  mitigated.  Hooker,  a.  To  were  at  length  decried  in  1300,  and  good  coiot 
alleviate ;  to  make  mild ;  to  affuage^-^  ftruck  in  their  place.    Thefe  were  the  firfl  InA 

lilifhaps  are  mafter'd  by  advice  difcreet,  coins  in  which  the  fceptre  was  left  out.   Tbey 

And  counlel  mitigates  the  greateft  fmart.  were  ftruck  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  fon  ot 

Fairyf  Queen*  Henry  III.  and  are  ftill  found  among  the  otbrr  an* 

^— All  it  can  do  is,  todevife  how  that  which  muft  tiquities  of  that  country.    I1xly  have  the  kiog  t 

be  endured  may  be  mitigated*  Hooker,  z*  To  mol-  head  in  a  triangle  full-faced.    The  penny,  when 

lify ;  to  make  lefs  fevere ;  to  foften. —  well  preferved,  weighs  aa  grains  \  the  balfpeoof 

That  I  may  mitigate  their  doom»  lo}  grains. 

On  me  deriv'd.                                      Milton.  *  MITRED,  adj.  [mitre,  French :  from  miirf.J 

4.  jTo  cool ;  to  moderate* — A  man  has  frequent  Adorned  with  a  mitre.— 

opportunity  of  mitigating  the  fiercenefs  of  a  party.  Shall  the  loud  herafd  our  fuccefs  relate* 

SpeQator.  Or  mitred  prieft  appoint  the  folemn  day  I  Pf^^^* 

*  MITIGATION,  n.  /•  [mititatio,  Lat.  miti"  ^Mitred  abbots,  among  us,  were  thole  that  ^^^ 
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oiaiptfiromUiediooefaii'sjurifilifiionfaabaviiig  MIUS9  a « river  of  RuiQ^»  running  info  ilit 
wAJD  their  own  pi^ndt  epifcopal  authority,    Azoph. 

2oi  betog  lords  in  parliameDt  were  called  abbots  ■  (i*)  ^^  MIX.  v.  ».  [mifchenf  Dutch  ;  mi/ce^i 
f^vfTRga.  A^ligi»  Lat.]    x.  To  unite  with  fometbing  elfe. — Ephraiort 

MTTREKE,  a  town  of  Arabiay  in  Omai^,  bath  mixed  himfelf  among  the  people.  Ho/,  vii.  S« 

MITROVATZ,  a  town  of  Sclavonia.  1.  To  unite  yarious  ingredients  into  one  mafs. — 

MITRY,  a  town  of  France^  is  m,  N.  of  Paris.  A  nuxed  multitude  went  up  with  thenif  and. flocks 
MITTAU*  or  >  the  capiul  of  Courland.  It  is  and  herds.  Bxod,  xii.  38.— They  were  all  mixt  Xo- 
MITTA WS,  5  ftrongly  fertt6ed ;  but  was  U-    gether.  a  J|/2/r.^ 

ia  by  the  Swedes  in  1 701,  and  by  the  Mufcovites  Air»  and  ye  elements*  the  eldeft  birth 

ii7o6>    LoB*  %$•  51.  £•    Lat.  56. 44.  N.  Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  rutf 

JfllTTELBERG,  a  mountain  of  Suabia,  Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

MITTELBUCHBNy  a  town  (ft  Hasan.  And  nonrilh  all  things.  Milton, 

M1TTELHAUSEN»  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony.  3.  To  form  of  different  fubftances  or  kinds.— I  have 
MrrreNBERGy  a  town  of  Auftria.  chofen  an  argument,  mixt  of  religious  and  civil 

*  lOTTENS.  ff.  /  [miiofjiff,  French.]  Itisfaid  confiderations ;  and  likewtfe  mixt  between  con-' 
that  snr  is  the  original  word  ;  whence  mUtenf  the  templative  and  adive.  Bacon.  4.  To  join ;  to 
pioial.  and  afterwards  mittensf  as  in  cbickm.    i.    mingle ;  to  confufe.-*-  ^ 

Coaie  gloves  for  the  winter.— December  muft  be  BrothtrSf  you  mix  your  fadnefs  with  fome 

expttfied  with  a  horrid  afped»  as  alfo  January  fear.  SAak^ 

dd  in  briih  nig»  holding  in  furred  nuttefu  the  •'-Order,  fo  ^ontrivM  as  not  to  mix 

£gD  of  Capricorn.  Peaebam*    a.  Gloves  tbat.co-        Taftes,  not.  well  join'd,  inelegant.  MUton. 

Tcrthe  snn  without  covering  the  fingers.  3.  T«  (1.)  *  T^e.  Mix.  ^.  «.  To  be  united  into  one 
hsdkone  wittioot  mittensm  To  u(e  one  roughly,  mafs,  not  by  junction  of  farfapes,  but  by  mutual 
Alowphrafe.  Jmjw.  intromlflios  of  parts. — 

^MTTTENT.  adj.  {mitUas^  Latin.1  Sending  But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  befides 

forth ;  rmitthig. — ^The  flnxiott  proceedeth  from        Thefe  pahifiil  paflages,  how  ve  may  come 
taaoari  peccant  in  quantity  or  quality,  thruft        To  deatby  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dull  f 
f4tb  hy  the  part  mittedi  upon  the  inferior  wreak  Mihou, 

pint.  Ififewum*  If  fpirits  embrace, 

MTTTENWALD,  a  town  of  Bayaria.  Total  they  mix^  union  of  pure  with  pure 

HITTER,  a  town  of  Auftria,:  3  m.  £.  of  Rot2.       Defiring ;  nor  reftrainM  conveyances  nced« 
MITTERBUKG,  a  town  and  county  of  Ma-       As  fle^  to  mix  with  fleih^  or  foul  with  foul, 
rittoe  Aoflria*  in  Iftria,  30  miles  SB.  of  Trieft«.  ^  Milton.  . 

(1.)  •  MITTIMUS.  tLat.J  A  warrant  by  which  (i.)  *  MIXEN.  n.  /.  [mixen,  Sazoa.J  A  dun^  • 
i'luSikc  commits  an  offimder  to  prifon.  hill ;  a  layftaL— 

(t.}  Mittimus,  in  lavi  hatb  two  fignifications:       (i.)  Mixen.    See  Helen's,  St,  N^  x.  . 
I- A  writ  for  removing  or  transferring 4if' records       MIXT,  or  mixt  Boot,   in.chemiftry,  that 
fflxa  one  court  to  another.    1.  A  precept,  or    which  is  compounded  of  .different  elements  or 
smonaod  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and  (eal  of   principles. 

^joftice  of  the  peaces  direded  to  the  goaler  of  MIXTECAS,  an  ancient  people  df  Mbxico, 
iome  priibo,  for  tbe-reoeiving  and  fafe  keeping  of  who  inhabited  a  province  zao  miles  from  the 
^  ofoider  charged  with  any  crime,  until  he  be    capital. 

defiTcned  by  doe  courfe  of  law.  *  MIXTION,  n,  /.  [mixtitm,  Fr.  from  mix,} 

MTTYLENJE,  7  orMvTELENa,  in  ancient  geo«    Mixture ;  confufion  A  one  thing  with  another.-^ 
MTTYLENE,  $  grapby,  a  powerful  and  afflu-    Others  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall  (hort,  have  pie- 
cit  city,  capital  of  the  ifland  gf  Leibos^  U  received    ced  it.  out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among  bodies. 
hi  name  from  MityUnef  the  daughter  of  Macare-    IHgbj. — ^They  are  not  to  be  lightly  paft  over  f  r 
«iS  a  king  of  the  country.    It  is  greatly  aommend-    elementary  or  fubterraneous  mixtions.  Brovon^ 
fd  by  tlw  ancients  for  Uie  ftatelineis  of  its  buikU        *  MIXTLY.  adj.  [from  mix,]  With  coalitivn 
iagi  and  tbe  fruitfulnels  of  its  foil,  but  more  par-    of  different  parts  into  one. 
ticfllarly  for  the  great  men  it  produced :  Pittacus,       dO  *  MIXTURE,  n.  /.  [mixturat  Latin.]    u 
Aiczui,  Sappho,  Terpaodcr»  Theophani^  HeU    The  ad  of  mixing }  the  ftate  of  being  mixed^'^ 
'lokiis,  &c.  were  all  natives  of  Mitylene.    It  was    O  happy  mixture^  wherein  things  contrary  do  qua* 
'09g  a  feu  of  learning ;  and  with  Rhodes  and    lify  and  corred  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other'!. 
Athens,  had  U»e  honour  of  having  educated  nuiny    excefs.  Hooker. — Thofe  liquors  are  expelled  out 
of  the  great  men  of  Rome  and  Greece.    In  the    of  the  body  which,  by  their  msxturtt  conveiT  the 
Prloponnefian  war,  the  Mityleneans  fuffered  great-    aliment  into  an  animal  liquid.  Arbtithnot* — 
Ir  for  their  revolt  from  Athens ;  and  in  the  Mi-  I,  by  baleful  furies  led, 

tfaridatic  wars  they  had  the  boldnefs  to  refift  the        With  mcmftrous  mixture  ftaioM  my  mother's 
Romans,  and  difdain  the  treaties  which  had  been  bed.  ,  Pope. 

aiade  between  Mitfaridates  and  Syll^.    See  Mb-    a.  Aisiafs  formed  by  fcningled  iAgredients.— Come 
TEiix.  vial — What  if  this  nuxtwre  do  not  work  at  all  ? 

MITYLENEANS,  the  people  of  MiTyLXNl.      $i6ai.— There  is  alfo  ^'mixture  of  good  and  evil 
MITYLUS.    SeeMYTiLUs*  -  wifely  diftributcd  by  God,  to  ierve  the  ends  of  his 

MRJHEp  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which    providence.  J^eriury.    3.  That  which  is  added 
n;ii5  into  the  Ohio.  and  mixed.-:Ne\ther  can  God  himfelf  be  other- 

VoL.xy.  PaaTl.    .  k  wife 
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wife  underfto6d»  tharx  as  a  mind  free  and  difcftT-  the  mam  fop  tnaft  frofn  tlie.^ttirMr  dcck^  andjtte 

tingled  from  all  corporeal  mixtures ^  perceiving  lengtli  of%he  nv/ssmtopmaH  iihatf  that.  Baiity, 

an(fmovir>j:ral' things  Siitthiy fieef^-^yc^roAoMhKi  —A  commander  at  fe*  had  hia  leg  fnNfturedby 

whether  it  were  poflJWe  for  a  community  to  exiff,  the  fat!  of  his  mhxtn  top  mail    ffifimamm 

that  had  not  a  prei'ailTng  mlxikrt  of  piety  ifl  its  (a.)  Mizten.    See  Mast,  f  6.   , 

cqrftttution.'  Aadtfon,  *  WVLIS^,  n* f.  h  bog;;  aqitagimfe.  Ainfia. 

(2.)  MiXTURF,  (}  T.*  dir/.  1. )  is  a  compoiiTHl  rtf  MLADA,  a  town  of  Bohefx>ia. 

feverai  dtffeirnt  bd^ies  in  thf  fame  maf».    ■Simple  WLODE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Kiofr, 

mixture,  confifts  or!y  in  the  fimpte  appofi^ion  of  MNAKKB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  Yemen, 

parts  of  different  bedJefitb each  other.  Tbtt^when  BfNEWON*  *See  ARTAXia*8Sr  N**  t. 

powders  nf  dtHrrent  WntTs  are  fubbci  to)reth«%  ♦  MN^MONfCKI^.  «./*  [/ictii/iiwimB.]   The  aft 

the  m'xture  is  only  fimp!^,  and'each  of  the  pf»«'-  of  memory. 

tiers  retains  its  pnrticihr  chan<5Vcrs.  In  like  man-  MNEMOSYNE,  in-  the  mythology,  thedaii^h* 
net,  when  oil  and  \»'afr  nr^  mixed  to^rether,  tho*  ter  oHGo^'uBafib  Terra.  Sbe  ifianritd  Jiipitcr,  by 
the  parts' of  both  are  i;o!^ft>unde?d»  fo  th^t  the  li-  whom  Ihe  had-  t4ic  uifle  Muibs,^  Mnrmofyne  ITjjiri- 
guj>r  mSy  appear  to  be  homogeneous,  we  cannot  fies  *•  mcmoiy  5"  and  therefore  the  poets  rightly 
fjy  that  there  is  any  rnoi*  than  a  fimple  appofi-  *ral  efl  Mftnory  the  mother  o^  the  Mufes,  becaufe 
tion  I}/  the  partp,  as  the  oil  Tind  water  may  very  it  \h  to  that  mer»tal  ondownient  that  mankind  are 
eafJly  be  feparated.  Bwt  the' cafe  is  very  difTerenl  indvbtfd  for  the4r  psogrels  in  fciente. 
when  bodies  are  cbemically  a:ixed ;  for  then  one  ^fNfllM,  MaasH  fft^ss;  a  genus  of  thenatu* 
or  both  b'6dies  affume  new  properties, and  can  by  ral  ot-der  of  mufcH  betonring  to  th^  cryptogamia 
no  meahs  be  difcovered  in  their  proper  form  with-  clnff)  of  plants.  The  ant^era  is  operculated ;  the 
out' a  partictjiar  chemical  prOcefs  adapted  to  this  cJhrptrn  fmootht  the  funaiecapitutom  naked  and 
pnrjpofe.  Henfre  chemical  mixture  is  attended  poi^dery,  remote.  Thena  are  18  fpecle»»  of  which 
wjt!i  mr^ny  phenomena  which  are  neve^  obferved  7  are  natives  of  Britain ;  but  none  hav«  any  re- 
in Qrhnlc  mixtures,  fitch  as  heat,  effervefccrtce,  markabte  property  except  the  two  following : 
&c.  To  ehemica*  mixture  belongs  the  union  of  i;MMiy«t  Pomtanvm  is  an  elegant  nBO^,fre* 
^kaM  and  alkalies,  th^  amalgamation  of  metals,  queAt  ib  bog*,  and  on  the  borders  of  cold  fprings. 
fohition  of  gums,  &c.  and  upon  it  depends  many  It  ifl'fk>m  1  to  4  inches  high :  tte  ftalks  are  firnpfr 
oF  the  principal  operations  'of  Chemistry.  See  at  the  bafc,  and  covered  with  a  ruftj  down ;  but 
that  article,  hiifx,  higher  up  af^'rt^and  divided  into  (everal  round, 
•  (j.)  Mixture,  in  pharmacy,  a  m'^ioine  which  liable,  taper  brancheSi  whkh  proceed  nearly  from 
differs  fiiom  a  julep  In  thii  refpeft,  that  It  receives  the  fame  point.  The  leaves  ai«e  not  more  than 
into  its  compofition  not  only  falt9,  extra^s,  and  one-^^th  6f'an  ih6h  long,  lanceolate  and  acute,  of 
other  fubftances  dtffoluble  in  water;  but  alio  a  whit rfb  ^reen  colour;  and  fo  thinly  iet»  that  the 
earths,  powders,  and  fuch  Aibftancrs  as  cannot  be  red  (talk  appears  b^Woen  them.  Thia  mofs,  ai  t. 
diHTolved.  may  be  feen'at  a  conOdertlbfe*  diftance^  rs  a  good 
MtYtTN,  a  town  of  Chin«,  in  Pe-tcheU.*  mark  to  tead  to  the  difcov^ry  of  clear  and  cold 
MI2A,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  in  Beraun.  fprlngs.  Linnfens  Infonnft  osi  that  the  Lapland* 
MiZAELf  a  town  of  Norway.  crs  are  well  acquadnted  with  this  fign.  Mr 
MT2BN.  See  Mizzeii.  Withering  informa  ns»  that  wherever  this  mod 
Ml2*ENHSAD,  %  capes  of  Ireland;  r.  on  the  grows,  a  fpring  of  frefli  water  may  be  found 
SW.  point  of  Cork :  a.  on  the  £.  coaft  of  Wick-  without  much  digging.    See  Fiatt  CCXXX. 

low.  «.  MnII/M  HYCfbOMETRtCVM  gAWi  hi  woods, 

♦MlZMATjB.n./.  [A  cant  word,  formed  from  heaths,  garden-walka,  walls,  old  trees*  decayed 

wi<»«^'br  reduplication^    A  mate;  a  labyrinth,  wood^  and  where  coals  ov  cinders  have  been  hid. 

— Thofe  who  aiv  accuftomed  to  feafon  have  got  It  is  ftemlefs,  hath  tips  inverfely  egg-Hiaped,  nod- 

the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them-  ding,  and  bright  yellow.    If  the fruit-ftatk  is  moif. 

through  the  mizmaze  tif  variety  of  opinions  and  tened  at  the  bafe  with  a  little  water  or  Iteam,  the 

authors  to  truth.  .Leeh.  head  makes  three  or  four  revolutions :  if  the  bead 

iMIZQUIHUACAN,  a  piwvince  of  Mexico.  is  woiftened,  it  turns  back  again. 

<i.)Mi4RA1M,  or  M^SRi^rM^  the  ad  fon  of  (i.)*MO.  aJj.  \ma,  Saxon  j  fiMr,  Scottilh.) 

Ham,  and  grandfon  of  Noah  ;  fuppoled  to  have  Milking  greater  number :  more.    Obfolete.-* 

h^L^T}  the  fame  whh  Menes,  the  ift  king  of  Igypt.  Calliope  and  Mufes  m^           Sp^/^r, 

See  Mpses,  and  Egtpt,  $  8.    Hence  With  oxbows  and oiyokes,  with  olher  things 

t^J  Mr2»RAil«,  or  MiSRAiMi  is  uM  in  forip*  moi 

ture'to  denote  the  Higher  and  Lower  EaYpr,  For  oxreem  and  faorfeteem  In  plongh  for  to  go. 

which  fee.    It  fometimes  occurs  lingular^  Muzor  :  Twffer. 

a.Kings  xix.  Ifaiah  xix.  Micah  Tii.  (t.)*Mo.  tfi/«.  Further;  longer.  Ohfolete.^ 

ymfU.    See  Mexico,  No  I>  ^  1^  Sing  no  more  ditties,  fing  00  ms 

(i.)  *  MI2IZEN.  ».  /.  [mezaefif  Dutch.]  The  Of  dumps  fo  dull  and  heavy.                    Sfiai. 

mzxen  ts  a  maft  in  the  ftem  or  lyack  part  of  a  (hip  5  -( 1.)  MOAB,  in  ancient  geog'nphy,  a  country  of 

iu  fome  large  (hips  there  ate  two  fueh  mafb,  that  Arabia  Petraea;  fo  called  from  Moab  the  fon  ol 

standing  next  the  main  maft  is  called  the  maii»  Lot^  to  whofe  polierity  this  country  waa  allotted 

yih.%en:  jtnd  the  other  near  the  poop  the  benaven^  by  divine  appointment,  Dent.  ii.  9.    It  was  orx- 

ture  niizT^en:  the  length  of  2I  mizzm  maft  is  half  ginally  occupied  by- 1 lie' ^ntims,  k  race  of  giattti 

th.U  of  the  mab  mafti  or  the  fame  with  that^  extirpated  by  the  Moabitesi  f^<  i»  Moab  ancient- 

•T 
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ly  ta]r  to  tie  fib  of  Aaarani  before  fiihon  tke  A-  ^  ?•  Mouir.  t^.  ii^  (nkf/r^  Fr.  fronv  the  noun.] 
aorite  iktippcd  both  nations  of  a  part  of  their  To  AirroaBd  with  canals  by  «ay  of  defeiice.-^At 
temtory*  aftcrwarda  pcespied  by  the  Jfrae)lte8»  the  mpa/r^  Gtange  refidea  this  deje^ed  Mariana. 
Niimb.ssu;  and  then  Muib  waa  bounded  bjr   SiM»^ 

the  Amoo  oo  the  K.  the  Atphaltitea  on  the  W.  the  An  arm  of  Lethe»  wltfa  ft  gentle  flow, 

brook  Zaned  and  the  aosntaina  Abarim  on  the       TJ^e  palaoe  mamtii  Brydtn* 

£.   See  Mas*  —He  can  hardly  .ap(iroacfa  grcatncTst   bot,  at  a 

(if  3.}  MoABt  in  modem  geagraphvi  %  towba    mooted  caftle»  be  rnuft  firH  pa(a  the  mud  and  filth 
of  Arabu:  i*  in  Hadraauiut«  84  milea  w.  of  Hadra-    with  .which  at  ia  encompaffed.  DrpUn. 

■aut:  o»  in  Ycmcoy  the  reBdeaoe  of  the  prince,       MOATAGR£NOO£#  or  Moat,  m  town  of 
Mt  in  19^,  between  Daoar  and  Sanaa*  Iteland,  in  W.  Idealh,  Letnfteri  59  mites  item 

MOABITBS,  the  deicendanta  of  MoABi  and    Dublin*  ;    •>        -. 

iahabitanta  of  the  country  fo  named*    They  hod       MOATAZALlTES.  or  SEPAnATtars,  a  re- 
fieqoenc  wma  with  the  liraeliteB.  ^  ligioua  Mt  among  the  Tnrfea»  ^bo  deny  all  forms 

MOAGE8,  9  iflAttda  00  the  N*  coat  of  South    and  qualttieajn  the  Divine  Being ;  or  wh0  diveft 
iaerica,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela*  God  of  his  attributes.    There  are  two  opinions  . 

*  MOAN.  «/  [froflB  the  verb.]   Lamentation ;    among.the  Turkifh  divines  concerning  God.  The 

avlible  fanromi  grief  espeefled  In  words  or  cries,    fifft  admits  metapbyfical  ibrms  or  attributes ( ^as. 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moam  to  be  abridged         that  Ood  has  wifdom,  by  which  he  is  wife)'  pow- 

Fran  rneb  a  noble  fate*  SJM.    er,  ,by  which  he  is  powerful ;  etemity«  by  whtcli 

The  htBt  ftnnm  ran  by  her«  and  murmer'd    be  ia  eternal,  ftc.    The  /econd  afiowa  God  to 

her-moofu;  be  wife,  powerful,  eternal;  hut  wiil  not  allow 

The  Utt  Iten  fell  from  her,  and  fofifeen'd  the    any  form  or  quality  in  God,  lor  fear  of  admitting 

ftonea^  •  ;    SJbaJk.    «  multiplicity.   Thoie  who  follow  this  latter  opi- 

SollsB  moamtf  '     nion  are*  catted  Moataiuttites ;  they  who  follow 

Hdbiw  gtoana,  tbn  iormor^  S^f/nkuik    TbeMoata^salitesAlfo^be- 

And  cfiea  of  tottur'd  gfaofts*   ,  Pcpe.    IJeve  that  the'word  of  God  was  9eBted  mfui^ee 

(i.)  *  To  Moan*  v.  0.  [from  Mbnwif,  6a»>n,  to    as  the  fchoolmen  term  it,  and  to  confift  of  letteis 
Sneve.]    To  lament ;  to  deplore.  and  fouocf ;  copies  thereof  being  written  in  books 

{%.)  *  To  Moah.  <o.  If.    To  grieve ;  to  make    to  exprefs  or  imitate  the  original ;  they  deny 

IsBcotatKNi^—  abfolttte  predeftination,  and  affirm  that,  man  is 

The  glooniy  jail,  a  free  agent*    This  fed  is  laid  to  have  fifft  in- 

Uopity'd  and  unheard  where  mifery  fhoam,         vented  the  foholaftic  divinitj,  and  is  fubdivided 

Ti^mfon.    into  no  lefs  than  20  inferior  fedj,  who  mutually 

(i.)*  MOAT.  «./.  [mo//r,  Fr.  a  mound  ;  mota^    brand  One  another  with  infidelity. 
low  Latin.}    A  canal  of  water  round  a  boui^  or       (z*)  *  MOB.  i?./  Icontraded  from  mobiUi  Lat.] 
oftle  for  defence.-^The  caftle  I  foTind  pf  good    The  croud ;  a  tumultuous  rout. — A  monfter  in  a 
^Tcn^h,  baring  a  great  moat  round  about  it.    Bartholomew  fair  for  the  mob  to  gape  at*  Dryden^ 
Sidney. —  Dreams  are  but  interludes,    which    taucy 

Yovr  valour  bravely  did  f  h'  a0ault  fuftain,  makes, 

Aod  fiU'd  the  moafj  and  ditches  with  the  Hain.        When  monarch  reafon  fleeps, .  this   ttoaiick 

Bryden.  wakes; 

No  wall*-  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  mo»/,  nor        Compounds  a  medly  of  disjolnted'things, 
mour. '.  A  court  of  coblerl,  and  a  mob^iA  kings*    Dryd» 

Nor  drum  was  heard*  Dry  den.    ---A  duller  of  moh  were  making  tbemfelves  merry 

(2*)  Moat,  or  Ditch,  in  fortification.     The    with  their  betters*    jiddifon, 
^nk  of  the  moat,  next  t^e  rampart»  is  called  the        (2O/  Mob.  12./.  {from  moble,]    A  kind  of  fe- 
/urp;  and  the  oppofiteonr,  tite  eounter/caff.    A    male  umiref^  for  the  head. 
^  aiOBt  round  a  hirge  place,  with  a  ttrong  gar-        *  To  Mf>fi.  wra,  [from  the  noun.]  *    To  ha- 
^^  is  preferable  to  one  foil  of  water ;  becaufe    rafs,  to  overbear  by  tumult, 
the  paOage  may  be  dilpotrd  inch  .by  inch,  and        *  MOBBISH.  adj.  [from  moii]    Mean ;  done 
^  Megers,  when  1odge<l  in  it»  are  continually    after- the  manner  of  the  mob. 
czpofed  to  the  bombs,  granadfs, .  and  other  fire-        *  MOBBY.  »./    An  American  drink  made  of 
*orkS  which    are  thrown  ioceifantly  from   tlie    potatoes 

r^^^furt  into  their  works.  In  the  middle  of  dry  ( f .)  MOBILE,  a  Urge  navigat>le  river  of  K.  A- 
noatSythen*  is  fometimes  another  fmall  one,  caU-  merica,  formed  by  the  junAion  of  the  Alabaou, 
^  nvfiu ;  which  ia  generally  dug  fo  deep  till  aqd  Tombeckbee,  in  the  SW.  part  of  Georgia,  in 
^^  find  watet  to  fill  ft*  I'he  deepeft  and  Lon.  87.  SS'  W*  Lat.  jt.  a6.  N*  Thence  running 
I'^^^ffl  nMMts  are  accounted  the  beft :  but  a  a  SW.  courfe  into  W.  Florida^  it  falls  into  the 
^cq>  one  is  prefcrrable  to  a  broad  one :  the  ordi-  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mobile  Point,  jj  miles  belonr 
«ury  breadth  is  about  so  fathoms,  and  the  r'epth  Mobilb,  and  forms  Mobile  Bay^ 
wai  16.  To  drain  a  moat  that  ts  full  of  wa-  (a.)  Mofiu«B,  a  city  of  W*  Florida,  on  the 
tcTf  they  dig  a  trench  deeper  than  the  level  of  W.  bank  of  the  above  river,  30  miles  WNW.  of 
<^e  water)  to  let  it  run  off;  and  then  throw  bur-  Penlacola.  This  city,  when  ia  poflefiion  of  the 
<lWsupon  the  mud  and  (lime,  covering  them  with  Britilh,  iirot  annually  to  London  ikins  and  furs  to 
^*t1i  or  bundles  of  ruihes,  to  make  a  firm  pai^  the  value  of  abcut  La5,ooo.  It  furreudered  to 
-^^  fee  FoBTtFiCATioN,  Part  1*  the  Spaniards^  in  17II0  $  under  whom  it  has  great- 

h )  Moat.   See  MOATAcaXMOGB.  ly  declined* 

Rb  (3.}Mobile9 
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{3.)  MoBtLSv  an  tilafid  of  W«  Florida,  formed  blows,  that  it  would  be  tnfupportabtoy  if  it  wen 

by  the  divided  ftream  of  the  Mo bi  lb  ;  s6  miles  not  mitigated  by  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  fron 

long  and  s  broad.  Lon.  87.55.  W*  Lat.  3t.o.N.  the  mountains  on  the  N.  or  tbe  Red  and  A 

(4.)  Mobile.  «./.  [mohile,  French.]    The  po-  tabic, Seas  on  the  W.  and  E.    The  heat  in  winUi 

f>MUce{  the  rout ;  the  mob. -Long  escperience  is  equal  to  that  of  our  warmeft  Aimoiert:  and  > 

•  hasiound  it  Jtrue  of  the  unthinking  mobihy  that  is  very  feldom  that  either  cloodt  or  rain  are  feen 
the  eloferiheyfliut  their  eyes,  the  wider  they  open        (3.)  MochOi  Moco,  or  Mokha,  a  town  aw 

their  hands.  Coii//».— The  mohiie  are  uneafy  with-  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  capiul  of  tbe  above  king 

xuit  a  ruler,  they  are  reftlefi  with  one.  V^EJtrange.  dom :    by  fome  fuppof«l  to  be  the  Musa  o 

(5.)  Mo^iLB,  aif,  [Lat.]  motea^li,  any  thing  Muza  of  Ptolemy.     It  has  coofiderable  trade 

ibfceptible  of  motion,  or  that  is  difpofed  to  be  and  contains   about  10,000   inhabitants,  Jewi 

mov^  either  by  itfelf,  or  by  fome  other  prior  Armenians,  and  Mahommedans;  is  forroundo 

fnobiit'ornafer.  with  walls  after  the  ancient  manner}  and  hat. 

(6.)  Mobile,  Pebpetuum.  SeeMoTiow,  §  9.  gates  and  4  towers,  the  laft  mounted  with  can 

(7.)MoBiLS,  PatMUSff  in  the  ancient  aftrono-  non.     This  city  is  now  the*  emporium  for  tl. 

(ny,  was  a  ntntb  heaven  or  fphere,  imagined  a-  trade  of  all  India  to  the  Red  Sea*   The  trade  wa 

hove  thofe  of  the  planets  and  fixed  ftars.    This  removed  hither  from  Adito,  in  confequence  of  th 

svas  fuppofed  <to  be  the  firft  mover,  and  to  carry  prophecy  of  a  flieik,  much  revered  by  the  people 

all  the  lower  fpberes  round  along  with  it ;  by  its  who  foretold  that  it  would  fooa  become  a  plac 

rapidky  communicating  to  them  I  motion  where-  of  eztenfive  commerce,  notwithftanding  its  diiad 

.by  th^y  revolved  in  24  hoars.  But  the  diurnal  re-  vantageous  fituatton.    It  (lands  clofe  to  the  fea 

■voUilion  oftheplanetsis  now  accoanted  for,  with-  in  a  largCf  dry,  and  fandy  plain,  that  affords  n^ 

4iiit  tbe  affiftance  of  any  fuch  frhtmm  mohiie:  good  water  within  ao  miles  of  the  city;  wha 

*  MOBILITY.  n.f,  [moMIitl,  Frimch  i  mMttaj^  they  drink  comes  from  Mofa,  and  cofts  as  dear  a 
Latin.]  t.  Mohiiiiy  is  the  power  of  being  moved.  fmalUbcer  in  England.  The  water  octf  tbe  towt 
X^i^.'^Xroa.  having  ftood  long  in  a  window,  be-  produces  a  worm,  called  DBACUHCOLtrs,  abou 
iog  thence  taken,  and  by  a  cork  Inlanced  in  wa-  14  feet  long.  It  is  very,  (lender,  and  breeds  a 
ier,  where  it  may  have  a  free  mMUtjt  will  be-  the  fTeihy  parts  of  the  body;  ineztrading  tt  fsrc;:! 
sNrray  a  kind  of  inqoietude.  ffou^n* — The  prefent  care  muft  be  ufed,  the  confequeoce  being  dang^ 
iigc  hath  attempted  perpetual  motions,  whofe  re-  rous  if  any  part  of  it  remains  in  the  Kbdy.  be^ 
volutbaa  might  out-Iatt  the  exemplary  mo^i/i/y,  DRACUNCULr.  The  buildings  are  lofty,  and  to 
imd  out-meafure  tnne  itfelf.    Browa,'^  lerably  regular,  having  a  pleaiant  afpcd  frod 

You  tell  it  is  ingenite,  adive  force,  Mecca,    Tlie  fteeples  of  feineral  mofques  are  ver 

MMitjff  or  native  power  to  move;  high,  and  feen  at  a  great  diftance.    The  marketi 

Words  which  mean  nothing.      ,      Biaekmore.  are  well  ftbred  with  be^f,  mutton,^  lamb,  kidi 

^»  ^jfimblenefs;  adivity. — ^The  Romans  had  the  camels,  and  anUlopes  flefti,  fowls,  Guinea  ber^ 

Advantage  by  the  bulk  of  their  (hips,  and  the  fleet  patrtdges,  and  pigeons.     The  lea  afibrds  plm 

of  Antiochusinthefwiftnefs  andi^i/fif  of  theirs,  ty  of  fi(b,  but  notfavoury;  which  lame  tbinl 

jirSutb*    J.  [la  eant  language.]    The  populace,  proceeds  from  the  extreme  faltneis  of  the  wale 

'—She  tingled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander  and  the  nature  of  their  aliment.     T'he  marketi 

i'x  iMiefotthe  mohUiij,    Dryien,    4.  Ficklenefs;  are  alfo  ftocked  with  iVuit,  fuch  as  grapes,  peach 

inconftancy.    Ainf.  es,  apricots^  quincies,  and  n^^tarines ;  altbou^l 

*  To  MOBLE.  V.  a,  [fometimes  written  mahle*  neither  (hrub  nor  tree  is  to  be  feen  near  the  ton  n 
perhaps  by  a  ludicrous  allufion  to  the  French  Je  except  a  few  date  trees.  Frequci  v/  no  rain  UV 
m*  kaMli\    To  drefs  grofsly  or  inelegantly.  in  two  or  three  years,  and  feldom  more  than 

3ut  who,  oh  i  who  hath  feeo  the  moRed  (hower  or  two  in  a  year ;  but  in  the  mountain 

queen  about  to  miles  diftant,  the  earth  is  watered  «fcil 

Run  barefoot  v^p  and  down  ?  ^        Sbak,  a  gentle  fhower  every  morning,  which  make»  tts 

MOCAUMPOUR)  a  territory  of  India,  and  its  valleys  fertile  in  com  ard  fruits.    The  Arab  ir.ba 

capital  N.  of  Bengal.    Tbe  city  lies  ito  miles  N.  bitants,  though  remarkably  grave  and  fuperditi 

-vf  Patna.    Zxm.  85.  37.  E.    Lat.  s^.  35.  K.  ous,  are  faid  to  be  extremely  covetous  and  bypo 

MOCCA,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in  the  critical ;  robbing,  thi^ing,  and  committing  pics 

SeliQneiie,  in  a  diltrid  iiirrounded  with  mountains,  c^  without  rcmorfe.     The  Englifli  and  Dutd 

And  almoft  inacceflible.  companies  have  handfone  houfes  bete,  and  carr^ 

MOCHA«an  iflandoH  theeoaft  of  Chili.  on  a  great  trade   in   coffee,   olibanom,  myn^ 

MOCHALI8,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Caftile ;  aloes,  liquid  ftorax,  white  and  yellow  arfenic,  (ruri 

f  7  miles  NW.  of  Molina.  arabic,    mummy,   balm  of  Gitead,   and  othd 

MOCHE,  a  town  of  Pdru,  in  Lima.  drugs.     One  inconvenience,  however,  thry  iu| 

(r«)  MOCHO,  Mcco,  or  Mokha,  a  kingdom  tain  from  the  violence  and  exaAioos  of  the  KxM 

4fi  Arabia  ITelix,  extending  along  the  moft  fouth-  an  princes;  but  tbe  king's  culloms  are eafy,  brir^ 

lern  coaft,    Thit  part  which  lies  next  the  Red  lea  fixed  at  3  percent  to  Europeans.    Of  the  c   ul 

w  a  <lry  barren  wart,  in  fome  places  10  or  11  at  Mocha,  the  moft  current  is  the  camaflic,  w!'icl 

lca^4ies  OK9T\  but  bounded  by  mountains*  which,  rifes  and  falls  in  value  at  the  banker's  difcmii>ni 

lieing  well  watened,  enjoy  an  almoft  perpetual  they  are  from  50  to  80  for  a  current  dollar,  w*  'cl 

^ing  J  and  yield  coftee,  com,  grapes*  myrrh*  is  but  an  imaeinary  fpecies,  being  aiwiiys  recktij 

^anipncenfe,  caflia,  balm,  guM,  mangos,  dates,  ed  one  and  a  half  per  cent  lower  than  SpaniOidA 

MfiKgranates,  l!ec.    The  weather' is  fo  hot  and  lars.    Their  weights  are  very  various  accor<..:i| 

Wl^y  m  (umwcr,  Hpeciriljr  9fhcn  tbe  S.  wiad  to  tb^  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  weighed :  tb^ 
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lave  te  tNttian  weighU*  the  iiiagiiet»  *^ie  amber-  For  moMig  maniage  with  a  dame  of  France, 

gris,  the  agate,  tUe  gold  and  (ilver  veightSy  5cc«  t     ShaK 

(i.)  *  MocHO  Stomi.  h./  [from  Moeita^  there-  3.  To  defeat ;  to  eludcr— 

biT  more  propedj  Mu/m^€m.\^MoeboJlones  are  My  father  it  gone  into  hii  gnvet 

idated  to  the  igat»  of  a  clear  homy  grey»  with  And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furviTe, 

dcdioatioot   rrpirefenting   moflest    (hrubsy   and  To  mock  the  expeditions  of  the  world.     Sbak, 
bfiocliei,  Mack,  hrowD,  red|  in  the  fubftance of  '4>  To  fool;  to  tantalize;  to  play  on  contempta- 

tbf  ftooe.  Woodward.  oufly. — 

(a.)  MocMD  Stonc.    See  PtiBLt.  He  will  not 

'1.)  MOCHRUM,  a  panih  of  Scotland,  in  Mock  us  with  his  bleft  fight.                    Milton. 

Vigtcafbire,  10  mites  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  Why  do  I  overlive  I 

/nun  4  ti6  5  broad.    Tbie  forface  is  partly  level,  ^      Why  am  lMMi'4tf  with  death,  and  leogthen'd  out 

paitiy  htliyt  (he  foil  partly  fertile,  partly  bar.  to  dcathlefs  pain  ?                                   MUton^- 

itn;  the  cKmate  very  healthful;  and  the  people  Heav'ns  (tiller  influence  mcck^  our  dazzled 

are  )oDg.lived.    A  woman  died  latttlyaged  IC5.  irght 

The  popalatioD  in  179^  was  1400;  and  had  in-  Too  great  its  brightnefs*                          Prior » 

oeaftd  571  ince  1755 «  ^>wing  to  the  ereAion  of  ( 1.)  *  To  Mock.  v.  ».  To  make  contemptuous 

anew  village,  called  Poet-William,  ;>nd  other  fport. — 

improfenents  00  the  eftate  of  Sir  Wil.  Maxwdl,  Now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form.    Shak» 

vfco  is  the  chief  proprietor.     The  number  of  — A  ftallion  horfe  is  as  a  mockiif^  friend ;  be  neigh- 

bodies  is  about  %to ;  of  black  cattle  aboot  1500,  etfa  under  every«one.  EeelufiixWu  6.-— A  mocking  to 

iad  of  (beep  5000.    'About  6oob  bulbcls  of  oats  all  countries.  £sri.  xxii.  4-*- When  thou  mockefi^ 

<«}  io,Soo  of  bear,  a>«  annually  expofted  to  ihati  no  man  make  thee  afliamed  ?  Job. 

^Iiitehaven  and  Liverpool.    The  only  antiqui-  *'MOCKABLE.  04^'.  [from  mock]  Ezpofedto 

ties  are  a  laige  earthen  Mioond  furrounded  by  a  derifion.'^Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ri- 

diep  ditch ;  the  relics  of  an  Anglo-Saxian  camp,  diculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 

;od  chapel ;  and  the  ancient  caftle  of  M ochrum,  .  country  it  moft  moekable  at  court.  Shak4 

vMe  walk  are  aill  very  ftrong  and  almoft  entire.  MOCICCHAREKA*  a  river  of  Ruflia. 

(t.)  MocBKOM,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh,  *  MOCKEL.  adj.  [the  Cimc  with  mUkU.]    See 

9  miles  W.  of  Wigton.  Mickle.    This  word  is  varioufly  written  mickJc,  . 

(i.)  *  MOOK.  adj.    Falfe;  coonterfeit;  not  mickeh  mocAiif  mocheif  mutkle,]  Much ;  many .»- 

roU-TIie  Moek  aftrologer,  £1  aftrologo  fingido.  Moekel  maft  to  the  huiband  did  yield.    Spenf. 

brjdn.'^'t\»t  fuperior  greatnefs  and  mock  majef-  *  MOCKER,  n,  /.  [from  mock.]    i.  One  whs 

tr,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  prince  of  fellen  angels^  mocks ;  a  fcorner ;  a  fcoffer ;  a  derider. — Our 

a  adoitrably  preferred.  SptS.  very  priefts  muft  become  mockers^  if  they  (ball  en- 

(1.)  *  Mock.  n.  /  [from  the  verb.]    x.  Ridi-  counter  fuch  ridiculous  fubje^s  as  you  are;  Shak. 

cole;  ad  of  contempt,  fleer ;  foter ;  gibe ;  flirt. —  — ^Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon 

Tell  the  pleaiant  prince  this  mock  of  his  fo  great  and  holy  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is 

Hath  tum'd  bis  balls  to  gan-ftones.           Sbak.  ^  &idom  mocked  but  it  is  to  the  mocker^ s  con-  - 

Ob  'tis  the  ^ight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch  fufioo.  Sotah.  a.  A  deceiver;  an  elufory  impoftor. 

wiockf  *  MOCKERY.  »./.  [mocqucricj  French.]  i.  De^ 

To  Kp  a  wanton,  and  fuppofe  her  challe.  Sifak.  riCon ;  fcom ;  fportive  infult. — 

Foob  make  3  mock  at  (in.  Prov.  xiv.  9.*— What  The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have 

^-all  be  the  portion  of  thpfe  who  have  affirooted  feen 

Ood)  derided  bis  word,  and  made  a  mock  of  eve-  The  laughiog-ftock  of  fortune's  mockerUj^ 

ry  thnig  that  is  (acred  ?  Tsllotfom.^'  ^        Am  the  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 

Colin  makes  mock  at  all  her  piteous  fmart.  Gay,  Pairy  Queen. 
Limitation;  mimickry.-^-  — >Why  ftould  publick  mockery  in  print  be  a  bet- 
Now  reach  a  ftrain,  my  hite,  ter  teft  of  truth  than  fevere  railing  (arcaihis.  Watu. 

Abote  her  mock^  or  be  for  ever  mute.  Crajhamj.  —Grace  at  meals  is  now  generally  fo  performed, 

( t.)  *  7*0  Moc  R .  XV  a.  [mocquer^  French ;  mocciof  as  to  look  more  like  a  mockery  upon  devotion,  t  ban 

Wdih.]  I.  To  deride;  tO'laugh  at ;  to  ridicule^—  any  folemn  application  of  the  mind  unto  God. 

All  the  regions  Lava.    a.  Ridicule ;  contemptuous  merriment. — 

Do  Amniogly  revolt ;  and  who  refift  .  A  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that 

Are  mncl^d  for  valiant  ignorance,  are  ieribus  into  mockery.  Hooker.    3.  Sport ;  fub- 

AiMi  pcrifli  conftant  foots.                          Shak.  jed  of  laughter.-^ 

Many  tboofand  widows  What  cannot  be  preierv'd  when  fortune  takri, 

M  this  hit  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  huf-  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes.      Othello. 

bands;  — Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery.  ».  Mac, 

^«i  mothers  from  their  loos,  mock  caftlea  viii.  17.    4.  Vanity  of  attempt;  dclufory  labour; 

<lo«n.                                                Skak.  vain  effort. 

We'll  difborn  the  (pint.  It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable ; 

AikI  mui  him  home  to  Windfor.              Shak.  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.     Sbak. 

^  ^  ^  one  mocked  of  his  neigbboar.  Job  xii.  4.  5.  Imitation ;  counterfeit  at>pparance^  vain  fhow» 

:- To  deride  by  imitatiog;  to  mimick  in  con«  Like  nifty  mail  in  monomenul  urori^.  5Aa^« 

^P^T*  What  though  no  friends  in  lable  weeds  ap. 

I  long  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mlichancei  pear, 
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And  bear  aboiK  fSbc  nuiker^  of  woe  wkh  tte  timet*  Z)^«ftaOT.p*We«ratoprder  the  Ud 

To  midoigbt  dances  ?  Pope,  (ings  of  providence  before  the  fplendid  curio&tJ« 

(i.)  •  MOCtCING-AlRO.  «./  {mocking  and  of  mo^  and  MMgioation.  rjS^rMvr.^Tbey  wcr 

^ird.'\  An  American  binl»  which  imitatoi  tt^  note  invited  from  all  partt^  and  the  favour  of  Ittroin 

of  other  bitdt.  was  the  humour  and  nuJe  of  the  ^ge.  Ttmf^^ 

(«.)  MocKiNQ-Bi&D.    See  Tuftoue,  N^  5.  As  we  fee  on  coioe  the  difo«at  facet  of  p^focu 

*  MOCKINO(.Y.  4^.  (from  moeker^.]  In  con«  w^  i(ee  ti90  ^beir  different  habits  ;sBd  dreflcst  ac 
tempt;  petulantly;  with  infult.  cording  to  the mo«^  that  pre?^led«  Addtfom^^ 

*  MOCKINGSTOCK.  8./.  [mociing  zndjloeh]  Tho'  wrong  the  mWr,  complyj  more  teak  i 
A  but  for  merriment*  IhPWQ 

Mocking-Tkrvsh.    See  Tuitous»  N^  5.  In  wearing  others  folliet  than  your  own.  Tata^ 

Mock  Lead.   SecBuvoB,  and  Mmsaa  logy,  If  faith  itMf  has  diif'rent  dreflet  vom* 

PmFt  IL  Chap.  VII.  Order  X.  What  WOllder  moda  io  wit  ihould  take  thd 

Mocc  Oraiigb.    See  Prilaobl^hui.  turm?               .    ^                            P^ 

Mock  Ore.    See  Blindb,  and  Mineualogt*  •(»•}  B<fooE»  or  MooBi  m  grammar*    Sec  tiz 

Part  II.  Chap.  VII.  Order  X.  article*  under  ^SkClish  Language. 
(1.1  Mock-Pritet.    See  PHiLtTRBA.               . .    (5  )  MoDi»  in  meUphyfics,  lecmt  properly  ti 

(a.)*  Mock  Privet. 7  ^  -  pu„*.     ^;-i?,.— *a  denote  the  manner  of  a  tfaing't  ezifteoce:  bu 

*  Mock  Willow.  5  '^•-^*  *^^*°^*-  ^"iT^^'^  Locke,  whofe  language  in  that  fcience  it  geuml 
MOCOOOi  SeeLEMCTR.  Jy  adopted*  ufes  the  word  in  a  fenfe  (bmewha 
MOCONEi  a  river  of  Naplei^.  whicfa  runt  into  different  from  its  ordinary  figni6^alioo.    **  Sud 

tlM  Crate  1  4  milet  N^  of  BaGfrnass.  complex  irie«0»  which,  however  compounded*  coa 

*  MOOALi  adf*  [modaUt  ^.  modaiu^  Latin.]  tain  not  in  them  the  ft^pofition  of  fublsAing  h\ 
Retetiog  to  the  form  or  mod^«  not  Cheeflence. —  themiei?est  but  art  confidered  as  dependencia 
When  f»e  fpeak  of  thelacukist  of  thefoul«  weaf*  or*  or  aJBTedions  of  fubftanceV  he  caUt  tmodesi 
Itrt  not  wtth  the  fchools  their  veal  diftindion  from  Of  thefe'  piades%  there  are  two  forts ;« Firft»  tbofc 
it,  but  only  a  medat  diverfity.  Gkumlle.             \  **  which'  are  only  variations*  or  different  combt^ 

*  MODALITY  ».^  [from  imdai,]  Accidental  nations  of  the  lame  Ample  idea^  without  the  mix^ 
difTerence ;  moda!  acddcnt.-^The  motiont  of  the  ture  of  any  other»  as  a  dvmem  or  a /core  i  which  ar< 
mouth  by  which  the  voice  is  difcriminated,  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  fo  many  diftin^  uoiti 
the  natural  elements  of  fpecch|'and  the  applica-  added  together  2"  Thefe  he  calls  jfivi^  modes. 
tion  of  them  in  their  feveral  compofitlons,  or  td]y«  "  There  are  others  compounded  of  (implc 
words  made  of  them,  to  lignify  things*  or  the  ideas  of  feveral  kiods  put  together  to  make  one 
medaUties  of  things  is  artificial.  Haider.  complex  one  \  v  g*  heautj^  cunfifting  oi  a  crruin 

MODANE»  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep.  of    compofition  of  colour  and  figure,  caufing  dciigbx 

Mont  Blanc,  late  Savoy,  and  ci-devant  county  of    in  the  beholder ;  tb^t^,  which  being  the  cooceaied 

Maurienne ;  near  fome  copper  and  iron  mines ;  15    change  of  the  pofltrflson  of  any  thipg  without  the 

miles  E.  of  6t  Jean  de  Mortenne.  confent  of  the  proprietor*  coutains»  as  ift  vifibic, 

MODBURG,  an  ancient  town  of  Devonihire,    a  combination  of  feveral  ideas  of  feveral  kioot.;" 

with  a  market  on  Thurfday ;  .14  miles  £.  of  Ply*    and  thefe  he  calls  mined  moacs,    6ce  Meta(ki> 

mouth,  and  to8  W8W.  of  London,   it  feot  mem-    ties,  SeS.  XI,  XII,  XVI,  XVIL 

bers  to  Parliamcfnt  under  Edward  I.  (4.)  MoO£«  in  mufic ;.  a  legular  difpofitton  of 

(i.)*  MODE.  If*/ [mo^,  Fr.  hia/w,  Latin.}  t.    the  air  and  accompaniments  relative  to  ccftaia 

Eicternal  variety;  accidental  difcrimination  ;  acci-    principal  founds  upon  which  a  piirce  ol  mulu  \% 

dent*— A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  fubfift  in  and    formed,  and  which  are  called  the  /Jintiai  j.  -Js 

of  itfetf,  but  is  always  eftecmed  as  belonging  to,    o/ihe  mode.    There  is  this  difference  bet  wit 

and  fttbfif^ng  by,  the  help  of  fome  fubftance,    mode  and  the  tone,  that  the  latter  only 

which,  for  that  reafon,  is  called  its  fubjedt.  IF^i/ii.    mines   the  principal  found,  and   indiciit.        c 

—Few  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being  in  tixe  fame    place  which  is  molt  proper  to  be  occupied         .it 

perfed  fenfe  at  a  fUbftance  is,  and  fome  modes    fyfiem  i^bich  ought  to  conftitute  the  bi  -. : .  the 

bave  evidently  more  of  real  entity  than  Others,    air;  whereat  the  former  regulates  the  ih>     .  ai«d 

JFattJ.    a.  GradatioD ;  degree. —  .  Q>odifies  the  whole  fcale  agreeably  to  k^    .rjiia- 

What  modes  of  fight  betwixt  each  wide  es-    mental  founds.    Our  modes  are  not,  like       u  o( 

treme,  the  apcients,  charaderifed  by  any  fentimc     i»  i  tcb 

The  mole's  dim  curtatq,  and  the  linx't  beam.      they  tend  to  excite,  but  rcfult  from  out  (>Kii.  oi 

Pep^*    harmony  alone.  The  founds  eilrotiai  tw  U  %  muclc 

3.  Manner;  method;  form;  fafhion.  are  3,  and  form  together  one  perlrcl  cnord.    1. 

Our  Saviour  beheld  The  tonic  or  key,  which  is  the  tuod<inu  •  tal  i:otc 

A  table Hchly  fpread,  in  regal  mode^  both  of  the  tone  and  of  ihe  mode;  (See  Tons 

With  difbet  pilVI.  MUioi^t  Par.  lUg-    and  Tonic.)    a.  The  dominant,  wbt<  h  is  a  fifth 

-—The  duty  itfelf  being  refolved  upon,  the  mode   from  the  tonic:  See  Dominant.)    3.  The  me- 

.  of  doing  it  may  eafily  be  found.  Trior's  Guide*    diant,  which  properly  conftitutes  the  mode^  'td 

4*  State ;  quality rf-«-  which  is  a  third  from  the  fame  tooic.    Ai  thti 

My  death  third  nuy  be  of  two  kinds,  there  are  of  confc- 

ChaDgettbeOT«f^;liorwfaatmmcwupareha8*d,    quence  two  ditferent  modes.    When  the  mcdiai.t 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  fort.       Sbakm    forms  a  greater  third  with  the  toi  ic  the  mt-^  ^  it 

5.  [Hb^t  French.]  Fafhion;  cuftom.^There  are    major;  when  the-third  is  leffcr^it  is  minor.    The 

Vertaiu  garbt  and  moda  of  fpeakiogf  which  vary   m^jor  mode  it  immediately  genaated  by  the  re. 

fbnaoce 
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hoooe  of  hODdhSg  bodies,  #hich  exhibit  the  to  obUin  tb<t  of  the  minor,  letfing  ftill  Its  third 
t&ird  oajor  of  the  fondamenut  fotmd ;  but  the  major  to  the  doiAifHint»  gke  a  Atrd  minor  to  tile 
enor  mode  it  net  the  prodttA  of  nature ;  it  in  two  bth^  chordi.  Such  ia  the  analogy  of  the 
acif  found  bf  aitafogy  and  tnierfidn.  This  ii  mode.  There  are  properljr  only  two  mUes;  but 
(^s%  true  upon  the  fyftem  of  ^i^.  Tartani  at  there  ate  is  dilTerent  found  a  in  the  odaive  which 
opoothic  of  M.  Rameau.  This  Taft  author  haa  may  be  tnade  fundamental  founds  and  of  coofe* 
nplttaed  the  origin  oS  this  minor  mode  in  differ*  quence  form  as  manj  keys  or  tones ;  and  as  eacb 
Qt  rays,  of  which  his  hiterpreter  M.  d'Alem-  of  thefe  tones  are  fbtcepttble  of  the  oaajor  or  mi- 
\a  vai  &tTsfied  with  none.  For  this  realbn  he  nor  mode,  mufic  may  be  compofed  in  14  modes. 
^  Ibaiided  tixis  origttr  ptr  a  difl^itnt  principte.  'Nay,  in  the  AtanneT  of  writing  mufic,  there  are 
'Se Music,  Art.  2t^^i,y  When  the  moc^is  even  34  ^affable  modes}  but  m  praAice  ten  an? 
sot  determined,  evety  note  in  the  fcaTe  adumes  excluded ;  which,  when  thoroughly  examined,  an: 
;  csme  exprelBve  Of  its  rdatton  to  the  funda-  -nothing  biif  a  repetition  of  the  other  ten,  umfer  ' 
fientil  found,  and  pecUlhr  to  the  place  which  it  relations  much  more  dilllcnll,  in  which  all  the 
oQTupKS  in  that  partictriar  modt.  We'fahjoiti  chorda  muft  change  their  nameS)*  and  where  it 
1^  fiiaes  of  an  the  notes  fignificaht  of  thehr  relli-  ^moft  ceft  itaf  one  foole  trouble  to  know  wAaf  he 
tTf  nhies  and  places  in  each  particular  mod^,  is  about.  Such  is  the  major  mode  upon  a  noft^ 
taling  the  oQaire  at  sr  as  an  example  of  the  major  ratM  tbote  Its  natural  pitch  bf  a  femitone,  and 
<u^,  and  of  la  as  an  example  of  Ae  miffor.  the  minor  mode  upon  a  note  dcpreffed  by  a  ftmi* 

Major,  tit  rt  nd'  fa    Jd      la-    Jt   tf      'tone.  The  compofer  does  not  alwaya continue  in 
Mmor,  la  Ji     ut     re     Mff     fit    fol    la       the  £ime  modet  ikot  lA'  the  (ame  ivjf,  iii  whidr  he 

has  begun  an  air ;  but,  whether  to  alter  the  t%* 
preffion  or  introduce  variety,  modes  and'  keys  wtt  ' 
n-equeni^ly  changed,  accoraing  so  the  analogy  of 
harmony ;  yet  Swaye  nmimidg  ffo  tbofe  which  ' 
have  been  flrft  heard  t  this-  Is  called  m^didatika. 
Thence  arifes  a  new  divifion  of  modh  into  Anb  Ha 
srefrmtipai  and  fudi  as  are  relathfe^  Che  priiicll*  * 
pal  IS  tfiat  in  which  the  piece  begittt  and  ends'i' 
Wbn  the  ftventb  not<^  is  only  a:  fertltone  difl^nt  the  relitfve  modes  are  fuch  as  the  compofttr  inter* 
trom  ttie  bigHeft  In  the  oAave,  #.  r.  wheu  tt  foAds  weaves  With  the  principal  in  the  flow  of  tite  har« 
1  third  major  with  the  dominant,,  as^nattital  iff  '  nroity.  (See  MoDULArtoh.)  Othera  hspse  pro^ 
t?f  major  modtj  Of  /ol  (harp  in  the  minor,  ihH  pdftd  a  third  fj^ecies,  whieh'  tfeef  aUI '  a  mhted 
irvfnttr  found  is  then  oAM  i/efffiU^'nofe,  becaiife  m^,  becauft*  it  participates  the  oSodafiitieft  of 
'I  difirovn^s  the  tonic  and  renders  the  tone  apreci-  both  thd*  others,  dr  rather  hecaufe  h  ia  cbstipoftfd 
i{)^?.— Nor  does  each  gradation  otifv  affume  th^t  of  tHetri ;  a  mixture  Which  they  did  not  recked 
time  which  is  Aiitableto  It;  btft  thetiature  of  an  inconifenieixy,  but  rather  an  ddvafntage^  as'it 
oA  interval  rt  deterftitijed  accovding  to  its  tela-  increaftfs  the  variety,  and  gives  the  cooSpofer  a 
r:^  to  the  iv»o^.  The  rules  eftaBhfhed  fbr  this  greater  ikfitude  both  in  air  and  hannonyh  Thia 
vt  31  follow:  I.  The  fetond  not^  muft  foitn  a  newrmode-,  not  being  found  by  the  iinfilyflsof  the 
kood  majdr  above  the  tonic,  the  ft>urth  note  and  three  cords  like  the  two  former,  ib  not  dieser- 
ihfdootnant  fhould  form  a  fourth  ^d'Hfthex-'  mined,  like  theM^,  by  harmonics  efTentlal  to  the 
tctlytme;  and  thhi  equally  in  both  modes.  ).In  mode,  but  by  an  entire  fcale  which  ia  peculiar  to 
iae  major  modl^,  the  mediant  or  thh-d,  the  fitth  itfeflf,  as'  well  lA  riGng  as  deibending  ;•  lb  tttat  ia 
^^  the  ibenth  from  the  tonic,  ihtmid  always  be  the  two  modes  a)>ove«itientioned,  the  fc?Xt  iSinveC- 
Q'jor:  for  by  thisthemodeischarad^'xed.  For  tigated  by  the  chords^  and  in  this  misted'  mode 
tU  Cuae  reafon  thefe  thfee  intervals  ought  alwaya  the  chords  are  inveftigated  by  the  fcale.  The  fbt- 
to  W  oiaor  hi  the  minor  mode ;  neveitheltit,  as  lowing  notes  eriiibit  the  form  of  this  feale  infue^ 
(Xitnecdiary  that  the  fenflble' note  Ihpuld  lifce^  ceffion,  as  well' t$fing  as  defcendirg;  m^fiifdlth 
vife  there  be  per^ived,  which  cannot  beeffe^u-  Jt  ut  te  mi*  Of  Which  the  efleUtlal  dilmence  is, 
z^  vtthoot  a  falfe  rehition  wbilft  the  (Ixth  otote  as  to  the  ft/elod^f  m  thepofition  of  thetwo  fihfii- 
tilrtfiuinsmmdr;  thisoccafions  exceptions,  of  tones;  Of  which  the  firli  is  found  between  the' 
vhicb,  io  the  courfe  of  the  air  or  harmony,  care  firft  and  the  fecond  note,  and  the  hff  belWc«tr  the 
iBvft  betaken.  But  it  is  always  neceflary  that  fifth  and  fixth;  and,  with  refped  tO the A«fm«ay^> 
*ihedeir,  with  its  tranfpoBtions,  ihould  preferve  ,the  difference  conQftt  in  this,  that  upoti  its  tonic 
althetotervals,  99  determiiTcd  with  relation  to  it  carries  a  third  minor  in  the  begiriningi  aMltsh' 
^  tOQic^  according  to  the  fpecies  of  the  f/wde,  jor  in  ending,  in  the  accompaniment  of  thiir  icale', 
(^  Cttrr,  in  Koaffemil's  Mujiad  piB.  ]  As  all  as  welt  in  riling  as  defcending,  fOch  as  ilt  haabeen 
w  natural  chords  in  the  oft^ve  of  ut  give,  with  given  by  thofe  ^ho  propofed  it,  and  eXeCtited  at' 
^laHos  to  thai  tonic,  all  the  intervals  prcftrrbttl'  a  fpiritual  concert,  hfayjo.  r7ir. 
■» ibe m^ »Mi£r>  as  the  caft-  is  the  IJime  wff h  (5^.)*  WoDS  MajOR.>  SrelHtkievai,  J  HI.  3  j 
^eoaarc  rf  la  for  the  mrnoi^mode,  the  preceding  (6.)'  Bfooe  Mxiroa.  y  MoDfif, '  §  4-5  itod  MoDO- 
«"mplemay  fcrve  n  t-  forninla  for  the  ruh?  of    lation,  J  3.    *  ' 

fte  mtervafe  in  each  tirade.  This-  rule  h^s  its*  (1.)  •MODEL.  *,/.  [models  FV.  ftto^hs,  Lat.] 
teKrainthc^gcneration  of  hfrmony;'  If  yon  give  I.  A  reprefentation  m  little  of  fometbih^  made  or 
s  ptrffd  major  chord  to  the  tonrc,  j^o  the  ^omi-.    done.— •• 

•*^  *aS  Ae  fab4!ominant,  you  will  Jiave  afl  the  Til  draw  theform  and  r^fbdefof  out  bittfe".  Bkak, 
•»«*  «f  the  &tonic  fcale  for  the  tttiLJtit  nttdt :    ^•yotf  have  the  modHt  dl  fevetal  ancient  tern- 

pics. 
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|;1««y  though  the  templei  ai\d  the  gods  are  pc- .  proiye  brittle  and  ofa  bad  quality.    The  Arties' 

riHiffd.  t  Addijkn,   .a*  A  copy  to.be  imitated. —  lar  manner  of  making  modelsy  or  casts,  at  they 

A  fault  it  would  be  if  fome  king  fliould  build  are  alfo  called,  depends  on  tise  form  of  the  fab- 

bifc  fnanfion»houfe  by  the  tuodel  of  Solomon's  jeA  to  be  taken.    The  procefs  is  eafy»  whde  the 

palace.    Hooktn^^Th^y  cannot  fee  fin  in  thofe  partsareeleratedonly  in  a  flight  degree,  or  where 

means  they  ufe^  with  intent  to  reform  to  their  they  form  only  a  rights  or  obtufe  angle  with  the 

modeh  what  they  call  religion.   K.  OtarUu    3.  A  principal  furface  from  which  they  projed  j  but 

mould;  any  thing  which  (hews  or  gives  the  ihape  where  the  parts  projed'in  Haulier  angle*,  or  from 

•f  that  which  it  inclofes. —  cunres  inclined  towards  the  principal  fuiface,  the 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  o^n  but  death;     .  work  is  more  diflicult*    This  ob&rvation,  bow. 

And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth*  ever,  holds  good  only  with  regard  to  hard  and  io- 

Which  ferves  as  cover  to  our  bones,         Sbak»  flexible  bodies  |  for  fucb  as  are  foft  may  often  be 

4.  Standard ;  that  by  which  any  thing,  is  meafured.  freed  from  the  mould*  even  though  they  h^ve  the 

—He  that  defpairs,  meafures  providence  by  his  (hape  lait  mentioned.     The  moulds  are  to  be 

own  little  contra^ed  mpdeL   South,    5.  In  Skakc  made  of  various  degrees  of  thtckne£i»  according 

fpeare  ft  feems  to  have  two  unexampled  fenfes.  to  the  Bze  of  the  model  to  be  caft;  and  may  be 

Something  reprefentative.-*  from  half  an  ipcb  to  an  incht  or  if  very  large,  ao 

I  have  commended  to  his  goodoefs  inch  and  an  half.  Where  a  number  of  models  arei 

The  modrl  of  our  chafte  loves,   bis  young  to  be'  taken  from  one  moukly  it  is  neoeflary  to 

daughter.  SifoJu  have  it  of  a  ftronger  contexture  thapi  where  only 

i.  Something  fmall  and  diminitive;  for  moduU,  a  a  few  are  requuned. 

iii^all  meafure;  whicfay  perhaps,  is  likewife  the       (4.)  Models  of  Anatomical  subjects.  U 

■leaning  of  the  example  affixed  to  the  third  ienfe.  .  is  much  more  eafy'to  make  a  moukl  for  any  Icrft 

England  I  model  to  thy  Inward  greatnefs*  fubftance  than  a  rigid  one,  as  in  any  of  the  vifce^ 
Like  little  Body  with  a  mighty  heart.        Simir*  ^ra^of  the  animal  body :  forlhe  fluidity  of  the  mh' 

(a.)  Mode l  ($  i.  def*i%.)  is  particularly  ufjsd,  in  tureiliikes  it  eafily  accommodate  itfelf  to  the pro< 

building,  for  ao  artificial  pattern  made  in  wood,  jeding  parts  of  the  fubftance ;  and  as  it  is  necef- 

Aoiie»  plafter,  or  other  matter,  with  all  its  parts  lary  to  inflate  thefe  fubftances,  they  may  be  rery 

and  proportions,  for  the  better  condudin^  and,  reaply  extracted  again  by  letting  out  the  air  wbick 

executing  fome  great  work,  and  to  give  an  idea  dmended  them.    When  a  model  is  to  be  takesi 

of  the.  effed  it  will  have  in  large.    In  all  great .  the  furface  of  the  original  is  firft  to  be  greaCed^ 

buildings,  it  is  much  the  fureft  way  to  make  a  to  prevent  the  plafter  from,  fticking  to  it :  but 

model  m  relievo^  and  not  to  truft  to  a  bare  defign  the  fubftance  itielf  is  flippery,  as  is  the  oie  wi 

or  draught.    There  are  alfo  models  for  the  build-  th^  internal  parts  of  the  human  body,  this  ne 

ing  of  ihips,  &c.  and  for  extraordinary  flair-cafes,  not  be  done ;  when  necelTary,  it  may  be  lai< 

Ice   They  alfo  ufe  models  in  painting  and  fculp-  over  with  linfeed  oil  by  a  painter's  brufh.   Th 

lure;  whence,  in  the  academies,  they  give  the  original  is  then  to  be  laid  00  a  fmooth  table,  pre 

term  model  to  a  naked  man,  difpofed  in  feveral  viouflv  greafed  or  covered  with  a  xloth,  to  pre 

poftures,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  fcholars  vent  the  plafter  fticking  to  it ;  tnen  furrouD* 

to  defign  bim  in  various  views  and  attitudes.  the  original  with  a  frame  or  ridge  of  glazier's  put 

($,)  Models,  general  method  of  making,  ty,  at  fucb  a  diftance  from  it  as  will  admit  tb 

Models,  in  imitation  of  any  natural  or  artificial  plafter  to  reft  upon  the  table  on  all  fides  of  tu 

fubftanoe,  are  moft  ufually  made  hy  means  of  iiibjed  for  about  an  inch.    A  fufficicnt  quantit 

moulds  compofed  of  plafter  of  Pans*    For  the  of  plafter  is  then  to  l>e  poured  at  uniformly  a 

purpofe  of  making  thefe  moulds,  this  kind  of  poffible  over  the  whole  fubftaocet  until  it  n 

plafter  is  much  more  fit  than  any  other  fUbftance,  every  where  coveitd  to  fuch  a  tbicknefs  as  togi^ 

on  acooont  of  the  power  it  has  of  abfbrbing  wa-  a  proper  fubftance  to  the  mouldy  which  may  rai 

ter,  and  fooo  condenfing  into  an  hard  fubftiance»  in  proportioii  to  the  fize.    The  whole  muft  tlu^ 

even  after  it  has  been  rendered  fo  thin  as  to  be  of  remain  in  this  condition  till  the  plafter  has  attai 

the  confiftence  of  cream.     This  happens  in  a  ed  itshardnefs;  when  the  frame  ia  taken  a«'a 

fhortcr  or  longer  time  as  the  plafter  is  of  a  better  the  mould  may  be  inverted,  and  the  fnbject  r 

or  worfe  quality ;  and  its  gooid  or  bad  properties  moved  from  it ;  and  when  the  plafter  is  thorough 

depend  very  much  upon  its  age,  to  which,  there-  dry*  let  it  be  well  feafoned-  The  moulds  muft  ne 

fore,  particular  regard  ou^t  to  be  had.    It  is  be  prepared  for  the  caft^  by  greafing  the  infKk 

fold  in  the  (hops  at  very  different  prices ;  the  fineft  them  with  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  ana  lard  in  eqd 

being  made  uie  of  for  cafts,  and  the  middling  fort  parts,  and  then  filled  with  fine  flaid  plafter,  ai 

for  moulds.    It  may  be  very  eafily  coloured  by  the  plain  of  the  mould  formed  by  its  reftiog^ 

almoft  any  kind  of  powder  excepting  what  con-  the  furface  of  the  t^ble  covered  to  a  fufBcid 

tains .  an  alkaline  fait ;  for  this  would  chemically  tbicknefs  with  coarfe  plafter,  to  form  a  tiroi 

decofflpofe  the  fubftance  of  it,  and  render  it  ufelefs.  liafis  or  fuppnort  for  the  caft  where  the  fupport 

A  very  confiderable  ouanlity  of  chalk  would  alfo  reouifite,.  as  is  particularly  the  caie  where  the  ta 

render  it  foft  and  ufelels,  but  lime  hardens  it  to  a  and  membranous  part  of  the  body  are  to  be  i 

great  degree.    The  addition  of  common  fize  will  prefented.    After  the  plafter  is  poured  into  t 

fikf  wife  render  it.  much  harder  than  if  mere  water  mould,  it  muft  be  fuffered  to  ftand  until  it  hai  ^ 

is  made  ufe  of.    In  making  either  moulds  or  mo*  quired  the  greateft  degree  of  hardoefa  it  uill 

dels,  however,  the  mixture  muft  not  be  made  too,  ceivl^;  after  which  the  mquld  mult  be  remove 

thick  at  firft ;  for  H  this  is  done,  and  more  watt^r  but  this  will  be  attended  with  fome  diifico 

added  to  thin*  it^  the  compofitioa  muft  always  when  the  ihape  of  the  fubjed  is  un^TOttrab« 
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zjkd  in  fame  cafes  the  mould  iniifl  be  feparated  J^  figned  to  receive  the  fluid  plafier  in  formiog  the 

Cleans  of  a  fnall  mallet  and  chiflel.    If  by  (hefe  in*  adjacent  parts  of  the  moulds  and  occafion  points 

ftru'nents  any  parts  of  the  model  (hould  be  bro-  correfponding  to  tHe  hoTlows ;  and  are  intended 

ken  off«  they  may  be  cemented  by  making  the  to  preferve  the  edges  of  the  different  pieces  fteadi- 

two  furfiices  to  be  applied  to  each  other  quite  ly  in  their  proper  relative  fituattons.    The  3d 

vet;  then  mterpofing  betwixt  them  a  little  liquid  piece  is  then  to  be  formed  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 

plafter ;  and  laftly,  the  joint  fmoothed  after  being  the  2d ;  greaGng  the  edges  x>f  the  former  plenti- 

dtoroughly  dry.    Any  fmall  holes  that  may  be  fully  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  adlfering  to  each 

side  in  the  mould  can  be  filled  up  with  liquid  other.    Thus  the  pattern  is  to  be  wholly  inclofedy 

pSifter,  after  the  fides  of  them  have  been  tho-  only  leaving  a  proper  orifice  for  pduring  in  the 

n»ghly  wettedy  and  fmoothed  over  with  the  plafter  to  form  the  model ;  fmall  hofes  being  alfo 

edge  of  a  kotie.    In  many  cafes  it  is  altogether  bored  in  the  mould  oppofite  to  the  wire  loops 

impra^cable  to  prepare  a  mould  of  one  piece  for  hxJtd  in  the  infide  pieces,  through  which  a  cord 

a  whole  fabled ,  and  therefore  it  muft  be  conH-  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  loop  to  confine  fuch 

deredJiow  this  can  be  done  in  fuch  a  manner  as  pieces  during  the  time  of  bailing.    In  fome  cafes, 

to  diride  the  mould  mto  the  feweft  pieces.    This  however,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  mould  ihould 

may  be  tSeAed  by  making  every  piece  coyer  as  totally  inclofe  the  pattern ;  for  inftance»  where  a 

smcb  of  the  patterns  poffible,  without  furround-  model  is  to  be  made  of  a  pedeftai,  or  a  buft  of  any 

icg  fuch  projedin^  parts,  or  running  into  fuch  part  of  the  human  b^dy.    The  bottom  of  fuch 

hollows  as  would  not  admit  a  feparation  of  the  moulds  beiifg  left  open,  there  is  accordingly  am« 

ffioold.    The  number  of  pieces  of  which  the  pie  room  for  pouring  in  the  plafter*    After  the 

mould  is  to  coofift  muft  be  always  determined  mould  is  completely  formed,  it  is  next  to  be  dried 

horn  the  (hape  of 'the  pattero.    Thus  the  mould  either  naturally  or  by  a  gentle  artificial  beat,  and 

of  the  human  calculus  will  require  no  more  than  then  feafoned  in  the  following  manner :— -Having 

ttree  pieces,  but  that  of  an  os/emon'j  could  fcarce  been  made  thoroughly  dry,  which,  if  the  mould 

bre  fewer  than  xo  or  is.    Where  any  internal  is  large,  will  require  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  to 

pieces  are  required,  they  are  firft  to  be  made,  be  bruihed  over  plentiitilly  with  linfeed  oil  boiled 

23d  then  the  outer  pieces*  aftbr  the  former  have  with  fugar  of  lead,  finely  levigated  lithatge,  or 

become  hard. .  To  make  a  mould  upon  an  hard  oil  of  vitriol.  /Hie  infide  and  joints  of  the  mould 

sod  dry  fubftance,  we  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  rub  ihouid  be  panicularly  well  fupplied  with  it.    If 

the  iWifiace  of  it  fmoothly  over  with  the  mixture  the  mould  be  large,  it  is  needlefs  to  attend  to  the 

'n'oil  and  lard  above-memioned.    Such  hollows  outfide:  but  when  the  mould* ^refmatf,  it  will  be 

2s  require  internal  pieces  are  then  to  be  filled  up  proper  to  boil  them  in  the  oil ;  by  which  means 

vith  fluid  plafter;  and  while  it  continues  in  this  their  pores  are  more  exactly  filled   than  could 

fete,  a  wire  loop  muft  be  introduced  into  it,  by  '  otherwile  be  done.    After  the  moulds  have  under- 

»hich,  when  hardened,  it  can  be  pulled  oft'.    The  i^one  this  operation,  they  are  again  fet  by  to  dry, 

Kuler  fhould  be  fomewhat  raifed  in  a  pyramidal  when,  being  greafed  with  olive  oil  and  hog's  lard, 

f'Vtn  around  this  wh-e,  and  afterwards  cut  fmooth  th(*y  are  fit  for  ufe.    If  linfeed  oil  be  ufed  for  greaf- 

V'A  a  knife  whi'e  yet  in  its  foft«ftate ;  preferving  ing  the  moulds,  it  will  in  a  Ihort  time  impart  a 

"w  J  or  three  angular  ridges  from  the  loop  to  the  difagreeable  yellow  colour   to  the  cafts.    The 

•|j:er  edge,  that  it  may  fix  the  more  fteadily  in  mould  being  properly  prepared  and  feafoned,  no- 

in?  cater  piece  of  the  mould  to  be  afterwards  thing  more  is  rt-quilite  to  form  the  model  than 

fflvJe  upon  it.     Let  the  outer  piece  ^hen  be  well  to  pour  the  fineft  liquid  plafter  qf  Paris  into  it. 

Jr -jfed,  to  prevent  the  ad  piece  from  adhering ;  Alter  a  layer  of  this,  about  half  an  inoh  thick^ 

:  >c  loop  bemg  inclofed  with  fome  putty,  both  has  been  formed  all  around  the  mould,  we  may 

•c  prevent  the  «d  piece  from  adhering  and  to  pre-  ufe  ttie  coarfer  kind  to  fill  it  up  entirely,  or  to 

irve  jn  hollow  place  for  t^v  oord.    To  form  the  give  to  the  model  what  thicknefs  we  pleaie. 

:-nr  outfide  piece,  mix  a  quantify  of  plafter,  pro-  (5.)  Models  of   living   persons.    Befides 

P  tiaried  to  the  exteiit  oi  furface  it  is  to  cover  the  mode|s  which  are  taken  from  inanimate  bo- 

arJ  the  fotended  thicknefs  of  the  mould:  when  dies,  it  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  take  the 

i^s  juft  bcgirning  to  thicken,  or  alfumcs  fuch  a  exa^  refemblance  of   people  while    living,  by 

toriiftrncc  as  not  to  nm  oft'*  Very  eafily,  fprcad  it  uling  their  face  as  the  original  of  a  model,  firom 

^"  the  internal  pieces  as  well  a«  the  pattern,  whence  to  take  a  mould  ;  and  the  operation,  how- 

*':ir.^  care  not  to  go  too  far  left  M  Ihould  not  dc-  ever  difagreeable,  has  been  fubmitted  to  by  per- 

i"-  r  utely;  and  aK  the  plafter  becomes  more  te-  fons  of  the  highcft  ranks  in  life.    A  confiderable 

Mc::2QVadd  more  upon  the  pattern  until  it  has  difliculty  occurs  in  this,  however,  by  reafon  of 

^  )me    fuiTiciently   thick,    keeping  the  edges  the  perfon's  being  apt  to  ftirink  and  diftort  hit 

H  j're  and  fmooth  like  the  e<Ige  of  a  board.    The  features  when  the  liquid  is  poured  upon  him ;  nd- 

Vv^cT  ihould  l)e  fpread  equally  upon  all  parts,  ther  is  he  altogether  without  danger  of  fuftbca- 

vhicb  is  beft  done  by  a  painter's  pallet-knife  or  tion,  unlefs  the  operatorwell  undecftandB his bufi- 
•>')thtfcary'8    bolus-knife:    but    the    inftrument.  oefs.    To  avoid  the   former   inconvenience,  it 

iJ  rold  be  ibmewhat  lefs  pliable  than  it  is  common-  wjU  be  proper  to  mix  the  plafter  with  warm  in- 

5>  niide.    When  the  outfide  piece  is  hardened,  ftead  of  cold  water,  by  which  means  the  perfon 

tie  eJ^'es  are  to  be  pared  fmooth,  and  nearly  will  be  under  no  temptation  to  (brink;  and  to 

mi^t  iquare  with  a  fmall  pointed  knife.    Little  prevent  any  danger  of  a  fatal  accident,  the  foHow- 

^»' >  of  a  conical  ftiape  are  to  be  made  with  the  ing  method  is  to  be  pra^ifed :  Having  laid  the 

^snt  of  a  knife,  about  an  inch  from  one  another,  perfon  horizontally  on  his  back,  the  head  myfk 

4^:ordioe  to  the  fize  of  the  piece.    Thefe  are  de-  firft  be  raifed  by  a  pillow  to  the  cxadt  pofition  in 

Vol.  XV.  Part  L  *                     .      S                          which 
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which  it  is  naturally  carried  when  the  body  is  ter  by  an  Englifli  foot ;  comprrhendiog  part  nf 
fredt ;  then  the  parts  to  be  reprefented  muft  be  the  cantons  of  Zug,  Zuricht  Schwdtz,  Und(T 
very  thinly  covered  over  with  6ne  oil  of  almonds  waldcn.  Lucerne,  Berne,  and  a  fmall  part  of  ihe 
by  a  painter's  bru(h :  the  face  is  then  to  be  firft  mountains  of  Glarus;  in  all,  an  extent  of  country 
covered  with  fine  fluid  plafier,  beginning  at  the  of  i8i  leagues  in  length  and  i%  in  breadth.    The 
l^pper  part  of  the  fore-head,  and  fpreading  it  higheft  point  of  the  model,  from  the  level  of  the 
over  the  eyeiS,  which  are  to  be  kept  clofed,  yet  not  centre,  which  is  the  lake  of  X#uceme,  ia  about  lo 
fo  ftrongly  as  to  caufe  any  unnatural  wrinkles/  inches ;  and  as  the  nvoft  elevated  mountain  ro* 
iQover  then  the  nofe  and  ears,  plugging  firfl  up  the  prefented  therein  rifes  1475  toifes  or  9440  feet 
meatus  mnd  torn  with  cotton,  and  the  noftrils  with  above  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  a  grofs  calculation, 
d  fmall  quantity  of  tow  rolled  up,  of  a  proper  the  height  of  an  inch  In  the  model  is  about  900 
Qze,  to  exclude  the  plafler.    During  the  time  feet.    The  whole  is  painted  of  different  colours, 
jthat  the  nofe  is  thus  (topped,  the  perfon  is  to  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  obj^ds  as  thi7 
breathe  through  the  mouth ;  in  this  ftate  the  fluid  exift  in  nature ;  and  fo  exadly  is  Ibis  done,  thac 
pla  Iter  is  to  be  brought  down  low  enodgh  to  cover  not  only  the  woods  of  oak,  beech,  pine.,  and 
the  upper  lip,  obferving,  to  leave  the  rolls  of  other  trees,  are  diftinguiihed,  but  even  the  Orata 
4ow  projeAing  out  of  the  plafter.     When  the  of  the  feveral  rocks  are  marked,  each  being  fhap> 
x)peration  is  thus  far  carried  on,  the  plafter  muft  ed  upon  the  (pot,  and  formed  of  granite,  gravtlj 
be  fuffered  to  harden ;  after  which  the  tow  may  or  fuch  other  .lubftanccs  as  compofe  the  natural 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  noflrils  left  free  and  open  mountain.    So  minute  alfo  is  the  accuracy  of  the 
for  breathing.    The  mouth  is  then  to  be  clofed  plan,  that  it  comprifes  not  only  all  the  mountain5, 
In  its  natural  portion,  and  the  plafter  brought  lakes,   river^,  towns,  villages,  and  forefls,  but 
down  to  the  extremity'of  the  chin.     Begin  then  every  cottage,  bridge,  torrent,  road,  ainl  even 
to  cover  that  part  of  the  breaft  which  i»  to  be  re-  every  path  is  dtftindtly  marked.    The  principal 
prefeiited,  and  fjpread  the  plafter  to4he  outddes  material,  employed  in  the  eonftrudion  of  this  ex- 
jof  the  arms  and  upwards,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  traordinary  model,  is  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  lin^t^, 
meet  and  join  that  which  is  pVevioully  laid  on  the  clay,  a  little  pitch,  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax ;  and 
face :  when  the  whol/e  of  the  mafs  has  acquired  it  is  io  hard  that  it  may  be  trod  upon  without 
its  d^ie  hardpefs,it  is  to  be  cautiouflv  lifted,  with-  any  damage.    It  was  begun  in  1766*  when  the 
oot  bff  aking.    After  the  mould  is  ^  jnflru^ed,  it  general  was  about  50  years  of  age,  and  it  employ* 
fnuft  be  feaioned  in  the  manner  already  diredled ;  ed  him  till  Auguft  1785  ;  during  all  which  loog 
and  when  the  mould  is  caft,  it  is  to  be  fcparated  fpace  of  time  his  taik  was  not  only  moft  laborious 
from  the  model  by  means  of  a  fmall  mallet  and  but  even  dangerous.    He  raifed  the  plans  with 
^bifTel.    The  eyes,  which  are  neceffarily  fliown  his  own  hands  on  the  fpot,  took  the  elevation  of 
clofed,  are  tfi  be  carved,  fo  that  the  eye-lids  :nay  mountains,  and  laid  them  down  in  their  fevers) 
be  reprefeeted  in  an  elevated  poflure ;  the  nof-  proportions.    In  the  profecution  of  this  labunous 
{rils  bellowed  out,  and  the  back  part  of  the  head,  employment  he  was  twice  arrefted  at  a  fpy ;  asti 
from  which,  on  account  of  the  hair,  no  mould  ,  in  the  popular  cantons  was  frequently  forced  to 
^an  b^  taken,  muft  be  finifhed  according  to  the  work  by  moon-light,  in  order  to  avoid  the  jcaloufy 
(kill  of  the  artift.    The  edges  of  the  model  are  of  the  peafants,  who  imagined  that  their  liber- 
then  to  be  neatly  (moot bed  off,  and  the  buft  fixed  ty  would  be  endangered  ihould  a  plan  of  th^r 
on  its  pedeftal.  country  be  taken  with   fuch  minute  exadnef'^ 
(6.)  Models,  topographical.    When  mo-  Being  often  obliged  to  remain  on  the  tops  of  foire 
4els  are  made  of  fuch  large  objed^s,  that  the  mo-  of  the  Alps,  where  no  provifions  could  be  procu* 
4el  itfelf  muft  be  of  confidcrable  fize,  it  is  vain  to  red,  he  took  along  with  him  a  few  milk  goats 
.attempt  making  it  in  the  way  above  defcribed.  who  fupplied  him  with  nourifhment.    When  any 
jpuch  models  muft  be  conftru<5led  by  the  hand  part  was  finifhed,  he  fent  for  the  people  retidiog 
with  fome  foft  fubftance,  as  wax,  clay,  putty,  &c.  near  the  fpot,  and  defired  them  to  examine  each 
^nd  it  being  necclTary  to  keep  all  the  proportions  mountain  with  accuracy,  whether  it  fCorrefpor.tl- 
ivith  mavhematii:al  exadnefs,  the  conftru^^ion  of  ed,  as  far  as  th^  fmallnefs  of  the  fcale  would  ad* 
^  (iiigle  model  of  this  kind  muft  be  a  work  of  roit,  with  its  natural  appearance ;  and  thco»  by 
great  labour  and  expence,  as  well  as  of  time.    A  frequently  xetoucbing,  corre^ed  the  defvf  ienciff. 
^a^tiful  model  was  made,  in  wood,  of  the  New  Even  af^er  the  model  was  finifhed,  be  continued 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  before  it  was  begun  to  be  his  Alpine  expeditions  with  the  fame  ardour  a% 
both.    A  model  was  alfu  made  of  a  bridge  over  ever,  and  with  a  degree  of  vigour  that  would  fa- 
|he  Neva,  of  uncommon  ftrength  as'well  as  ele-  tigue  a  much  younger  perfon.    All  his  elevatioD< 
gafic^r  (See  )«ftVA.)  But  of  ail  the  models  which  were  taken  from  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne: 
bUve  been  undertaken  by  human  induftry,  per-  which,  according  to  M.  Saullure,  is  140^  ^"^^ 
liapa  the  moft  remarkable  is.  that  conftruded  by  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Geo.   Ptiffer,  to  reprefent   the   mountainous        *  To  Model,  v.  a.  [wwif/rr,  Fr.]  To  plan ;  W  , 
parts  ot  Switzerland.    It   is  compofed  of  14%  fhaoe;  to  mould  ;  to  form;  to  delineate.—         \ 
^^nmpartqiients,  of  different  (tzes  and  forms,  re-        ^     When  they  come  to  modtl  beav*o, 
.>{>e<^nvely  numberedf  and  fo  artfully  put  toge^        And  calculate  the  ftars,  how  they  will  wirld     | 
^iier,  jht»t  they  can  be  feparuted  and  replaced        The  mighty  frame.  .Wi//"« 
viilr  (he  greateft  eafe.    The  model  itfelf  is  ao(  — The  government  is  wo</f//f^2t\cr  the  fame  n:.'> 
feet  long  and  i  %  broad,  and  formed  on  a  fcale  ner  with  that  of  the  Cantonj».  Addifim. 
yrbfch  y^tprt'fcQte  t^^  £ogliib  i&iles  and  a  qqar-        «  MOD£)LI/£R.  n. /.  [from  mcdrL]  Ptar::r« 
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(cbenwr}  cootiiter.— Our  great  mMlers  of  gar-  fiege  it  underwent  during  the  ttoubles  of  tb^ 

dffis  have  their  magazines  of  plants  to  dil^fe  of.  triumvirate.   It  wai  long  the  ufual  refidence  of  the 

Spedattr.  dukes ;  and  biihop's  fee.   Keyfler  fays,  that  when 

MODELLIGOy  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Water-  Decimus  Brutus  was  befieged  here  by  Matk  An* 

ford,  Mnnfter.  tony,  Hirttus  the  cx>nful  made  ufe  of  carrier  pi- 

(i.)  MODENA,  or  the  Moder bsb,  a  ci-de-  geons ;  and  that  pigeons  are  ftiil  trained  up  a£ 

nnt  duchy  of  Italy*  now  included  in  the  kingdom  Modena  to  carry  letters.     This  city  bath  givcit 

of  Italy,  and  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  de-  birth  to  feveral  celebrated  perfons,  particularly 

partment  of  Fanaib.    It  was  bounded  on  the  S.  Tasso,  Correggio,  Sigonius,  Vignola,  and 

by  Tufcany  and  the  republic  of  Lucca,  on  the  N.  Momtecuculi.  See  thefe  articles.  The  late  ducal 

by  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the  £.  by  the  Bolog-  palace  is  a  very  noble  edifice,  in  which,  among 

Ecfe  and  the  territories  of  the  church,  and  on  the  the  other  fine  piAures,  the  birth  of  Chrift  by  Cor- 

W.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  extending  in  length  reggio,  called  la  Notte  Felice,  is  much  celebrated^ 

from  S.  to  N.  about  56  En'glifh  miles ;  in  breadth  The  only  manufacture  for  which  this  city  is  noted 

between  34  and  40 ;  and  yielding  plenty  of  corn,  is  that  of  roaiks,  of  which  great  numbers  are  ex- 

wioe  and  fruits ;  with  mineral  waters.  '  In  fome  ported.     The  churches  of  the  Jefuits,  the  Thea-f 

phces  'petroleum  is  ikimmed  off  the  furfece  of  tines,  and  $t  Dominic,  are  fine  buildings.     The 

the  water  in  deep  wells  made  on  purpofe ;  and  city  is  fortified,  and  on  its  S.  fide  flands  the  cita- 

h  others  is  found  a  kind  of  earth  or  tophus,  del ;  but  it  has  been  often  taken,  particularly  by 

wbicb,  when  pulverlfed,  is  an  excellent  reme-  the  K.  of  Sardinia,  in  174^;  ^nd  it  made  no  re- 

dy  agamft  poifons,  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  by-  fiftance  againft  the  French,  when  they  entered  it 

pcchondriac  diforders.    The  principal  rivers  are  on  the  aoth  June,  r  796.    The  number  of  citizens  is 

the  Croftolo,  Secchia,  and  Panaro.    It*  was  long  eflimated  by  Dr  Brookes  and  J.  Walker  at  40,000 

pveraed  by  dukes  of  its  own,  of  the  family  of  foiils ;  butDr  Oppenheim  makes  it  only  ao,ooo. 

Efte;  fome  of  whom,  particularly  Azo  I.  and  11.  It  has  many  fountains,  and  there  are  piazzas  thro' 

were  ancefton  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  the  whole  city.    It  lies  sa  miles  NW.  of  Bologna. 

;Sef  Azo  I.  and  II.)    Azo  I.  was  a  Saxon  by  d«-  30  S.  of  Mantua,  66  N.  by  W.  of  Florence,  and 

i:?iit,  and  was  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Efle,  in  8o*S1iV.  of  Venice.  Lon.  xi.  i^.  £.  Lat.  44.  39.  N. 

i:S8.    His  pofterity  continued  to  rule  as  dukes  (i.)  MODEKESEi  the  people  of  Modena. 

lod  counts  of  Modena,  Mirandola,  Reggio,  5cc.  (1.)  Modenese.    See  Modena,  N°  i. 

down  to  Francis  II ;  whofe  grandfon  Francis  Ma-  '    *  MODERATE,  adf.  {moderattUt  Lat.  modtre^ 

r7»  taking  part  with  Spain,  after  the  death  of  French,     i.  Temperate;  not  exceffive.— Sound 

Charles  VI.  loft  his  dominions,  but  had  them  re-  fleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating.  Eechu,    %.  Not 

ftwd  at  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.    His  fon,  hot  of  temper.— A  number  of  fnoderate  members 

hercDlet  HI.  fucceeded  him,  in  17S0;  but  upon  managed  with  fo  much  art  as  to  obtain  a  majo- 

ihe  approach  of  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  in  rity  in  a  thin  houfe.  Swift. — 

M^y  1796,  the  duke  fled  with  a  large  fum  of  Fix'd  to  one  part,  but  wdJV/?// to  the  reft. 

oonry  to  Venice.    An  armiftice,  aowever,  being  Pope* 

tGterfd  into,  the  Duke  agreed  to  pay  ten  millions  3.  Not  luxurious ;  not  expenfive.— 

of  lines  in  caih  and  provifions;  befides  fending  There's  not  fo  much  left  as  tofurnifli  out 

fome  pidures  and  antiquities  to  the  National  Mu-  A  moderate  table.                                        Sbak, 

lemn.    But  in  Oa.  1796,  upon  the  erection  of  4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion ;  not  (anguine  in  a  te- 

tbe  CisFADANC  Republic,  this  country  formed  net-r-Thefe  are  tenets  which  the  moderMtifi  of  the 

A  part  of  it,  and  in  Od.  1797  it  joined  with  the  Romanics  will  not  venture  to  affirm.  Sma/ridge. 

ether  democratic  ftates  in  forming  the  Cisalpine  5.  Placed  between  extremes ;  holding  the  mean. 

Republic.    All  thefe  ftates,  however,  are  now  — Confider  the  trial  that  hath  been  thus  long  had 

rwiUowcd  up  in  the  all-devouring  vortex  of  Bona-  of  both  kinds  of  reformation;   as  well  this  mo- 

p3rtc's  ambition;  and  after  bearing  for  a  little  derate  kind,  which  the  church  of  England  hath 

tiiae  the  name  of  the  Italian  Republic,  now  taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  aid  rigorous. 

rotftUute  a  part  of  that  overgrown  empire  of  Hooker,    6.  Of  the  middle  rate.— 

France  and  Italy ;  which  has  not  been  paralleled  More  moderate  gifts  mijfht  have  prolonged  his 

'^  power,  riches,  and  extent  of  territoiy,  in  Eu-  •       ddte, 

rapt,  fince  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  '  Too  early  fitted  fot  a  better  ftate.          Dvyden. 

(a.)  Modena,  a  diftri^  of  the  lulian  republic,  •  7o  Moderate.  •».  «.  [moderor,  Lat.  moderer^ 

in  the  department  of  Panaro.  comprehending  the  French.]  •   i.  To  regulate ;  to  reftraia  j  to  aill ;  ta 

bte duchy, (N°  i.)  Or  Modena  Proper.    By  the  pacify  5  to  quiet ;  to  reprefs.— 

ccnfus  taken  on  the  13th  May  x8oi,  it  contained  With  equal  meaftire  fte  did  moderate 

J;^.944  citizens.    Modena,  (N°  3.)  is  the  capi-  The  arong  extremities  of  their  rage.      Spenfei. 

'^'-  a.  To  make  temperate ;  to  qualify.— 

(5-)  Modena,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  capital  Ffcquent  gales  from  the  wi<fc  ocean  rife 
of  the  dcpt.  of  Panaro,  as  well  as  of  the  diftri(*t  To  fan  your  air,  and  moderate  your  ikies, 
^:.d  Ute  duchy  of  Modena.     It  was  anciently  Blaekmore. 
umed  MuTJN  A.    See  that  article.    It  ftands  a8  —By  its  ailringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relax- 
'ailea  E.  of  Pjrma,  44  almoft  S.  of  Mantua,  and  inj?  quality  of  warm  water.  Arbutbnot. 
io  W.  of  Bologna.    It  is  a  pretty  large  and  po-  *  MODERATFXY.  adm.  [from  moderati.]    x. 
puious,  but  not  a  handfome  city.    It  Is  much  Temperately;  mildly,    a.  ln^middledegtetf.— 
-''ie^r.^l«i  by  Roman  authors  for  its  grandeur  Each  nympA  but  moderatefy  f.iir, 
•■•J  opukncc;  but  was  a  gicat  luCerer  h^  the  Commands  with  no  lefs  rigor  bcre.         IValltr. 

S  a  —Blood 
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*-BIood  in  a  healthy  ftate*  whea  1^  outy  its  red  a, In  Shakefieare%  vulgar;  mean;  commoo.  TriflOf 

part  ihourd  congeal  ftrongly  and  icon,  in  a  mafs  fucb  at  weprefent  modern  friends  withal.  Skak, 

moiiirately  tough,  and  fwim  in  the  feruro»  Arbutlu  The  juftice 

*  MODERATENESS.  «.  /.  [from  moderate,]  With  eyes  feverc  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

State  of  being  nnodcratc;  temperatenefs.    Mode-  Full  ef  wife  fa ws  arid  mo/i^r/;  inftances.     5^i. 

ra/tfi7<^  is  commonly  ufed  of  things  and  ^i(7«/rra/i0;z  —We  have  ojr  philofophical  perfons  to  make 

ofperfqns.  mo/Zer;?  and  familiar  things fupematural  and  cauffj 

(i.)  ♦  MODERATION.  «.  /  [moderath,  Lat.]  lefs.  Sbak--  . 

X.  Forbearance  of  extremity;  the  contrary  tern-  (i.)  Modern,   a  town  of  Uungary^  14  mile 

per  to  party  violence ;  ftatc  of  keeping  a  due  mean  NNE  .«)l  Prefljurg. 

betwixt  extremes. — Was  it  the  piirpofe  of  thcfe  (3.)  Modekn  AuTHbRS,  r-ccordlag  to  Nsudc, 

churches,  which  abollfHed  al!  popifli  ceremonies,  are  all  thofe  who  have  wi  rlten  fince  Boethius.  Tin 

to  come  back  again  to  the  middle  point  of  even-  moilern  phiiofophy  commences  with  Ga  ileOj  ih^ 

nefs  and  moderation?  Hooker. — A  Z^A  in  things  modern  aOronomy  with  Copernicus. 

I^ertaining  to  God,- according  to  knowledge,  an*!  (4.)  *  Moderns.  «.  /     Thofe  who  have  livet 

yet  duly  tempered  wilh  candour  and  prudence,  is  lately,  pppofed  to  the  ancients. — Thcfe  arc  m(^ 

the  true  notion  of  that  much  talked  of,  much  mii-  dems^   who   w  th   a   flight  variation,  adopt  th 

underftood  virtue,  ;»o^^r^/«o«.  jiittrbury. —  opinion  ol  Plato.  Boj^/e.—'-^ 

•  In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory,  Some  by  old  Words  to  fame  have  made  pr:| 

While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  wbigs  a  tory»  terce;                                                        1 

Pope.  Ancients  in  phraie,  mere  modems  in  their  fer.fe 

1.  Calmncfs  of  mind ;  equanimity,  [moderatiotif  Pop* 

.French.]  •  To  MODERNISE,  v.  a.  [from  modem.]    T< 

Equally  inur'd  adapt  ancient  compofitions  to  modem  perfons  0: 

By  moderation  either  ilate  to  bear*  thini^s :  to  change  ancient  to  modem  languiitfe. 

Proljperous,  or  adverfe,                            Milton.  *  MODERNISM   «.  /.  [from  modern*]    facvi 

3*  Frugality  in  expenfc.  jtinpw,  ation  from  the  ancient  clafTical  manner.    A  word 

(2.)  Moderation,  in  ethics,  is  a  virtue  confifl-  invented  by  ^<ur//>.— Scribblers  fend  us  over  thru 

ing  in  the  proper  government  of  our  appetites,  tra(h  in  proit*  find  vcrfe,  with  abomioable  curta! 

paflions,  and  purfuits,  with  refpedt  to  honours,  ings  And  quaint  fnodernifms.  Siwifi* . 

riches,  and  pleafures ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  fyno-  *  MODERNNESS.  n,  f,  [from  modem.]    Ka 

nymous  wtth,TiMPERANCE:  it  is  alfo  often  ufed  vclty. 

to  denote  candour.  MODERWITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony. 

(i.)  *  MODERATOR.  «./.  [tnoderator,  Latin ;  (i.)  *  MODEST,  adj.  [modefte,  French ;  mctUj 

modtraUurt  French.]    i.  The  perfon  or  thing  that  tust  I^tin      i.  Not  arrogant;  not  prefumptuous 

calms  or  retrains. — Angling  was,  after  tedious  not  boaftful ;  bafhful. — 

ftudy,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  tlioughts,  a  moderator  of  Of  boafling  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid ; 

pailions.  Wakou.    2.  One  who  prefidcs  in  a  difpu-  A  foldier  n;ould  be  modeft  as  a  maid. .     Tcm^ 

tation,  to  reftrain  the  contending  parties  from  in.  a*  Not  impudent;  not  forward.— 

decency,  'and  confine  them   to  the  queflion. —  Refolvc  me  with  all  modefi  hafte,  which  way 

Sometimes  the  moderator  is  more  troublefme  Thou  might 'ft  defervje,   or   they   impofe  tbi 

than  the  adlor.  Baeon. — How  does  Philopolisfea-  ufage.                                                   .  Stai 

fonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the  refpon-  Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph,  difplay'd  "^ 

dent,  like  a  !ong«pra€tifed  moderator  J   More.^  A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray 'd  > 

The  firft  perfon  who  fpeaks  when  the  court  is  fet.  The  blufhing  beauties  of  a  modefi  maid,  j  Dr ; 

opens  the  cafe  to  jndge,  chairman,  or  moderator  .'}.  Not  loofe;  not  uncbafte. — Mrs  Ford,  the  i 

di  the  alTcmbiy.  Watts.  neft  woman,  the  modefi  wife.  Shak^    4,  Not  t 

(2.)  Moderator,  in  ecclefiaftical  polity.  Is  the  ceflive ;  not  extreme ;  moderate ;  within  e  mea 

title  givca  the  prefident  of  the  annual  allcmbly  — There  appears. Aiuch  joy  in  him,  even  fo  mt 

of  the  church  of  Scotland] ;  it  is  alfo  applied  to  the  that  joy  could  not  ihew  itfelf  modejf  enough  wi: 
prefidents  of  prelbyteries  and  synods.     As  alfo  >  out  a  badge  of  bitternefs^  S/iaA, — During  the  la 

the  name  of  two  public  officers  in  the  univerfky  of  four  years^  by  a  modeft  computation,  there  h.^.\ 

Cambridge,  who  alternately  fuperintend  the  whole  been  brought  into  fireft  above  fix  miUioos  (lerlir 

exercifes  for  degrees  iijarts;  and  who,  together  in  bullion. 

with  the  probers,  'examine  the  candidates  for  de-'  •  MODESTLY,  ai^t.  [from  modeft,]  i.  Not  i 

grees.  rogantly  ;   not  prefumptuouny.— 1  may  mcdi^ 

(f.)*  MODERN,  a^'.  [jyyoJ^rjsf,  French ;  from  conclude,  that  whatever  errors  there  may  be 

9RM/rr»«j,  low  Latin ;  fuppofed  a  cafua)  corrup-  this  play,  there  are  not  thofe  which  have  be 

lion  of  hodiermu.    Vel  potius  ab  adverbio  modo.  objected  to  it.  Dfyden. — 

modemuB,  ut -a  ^^  diumus.  Am/.]    .1.  Late;  re-  Firft  he  modeftly  conje^res, 

cent;  not  ancient;  not  antique.—Sotne  of  the  ilis  pupil  might  be  tirM  with  lefiui^s.    S^* 

ancient,  and  likqrife  divers  of  the  modem  writers,  Tho'  learn'd,  wclt-bred  \  and  tho'  well-br^^ 

that  have  laboured  in  natural  magic,  have  noted  fincere, 

a  lympathy  between  the  fun  and  certain  herbs.  Modeftly  bold,  and  hnmancly  fevere.           P<:t\ 

Bacon. —  a.   Not   impudently;  not 'forward ly j   with  » J 

The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  bring  fpetfl.-^ 

To  modern  wonderSi  and  to  fiiitaln's  king.  I,  your  gl-ffs, 

Prior.  Will  mf>deft!y  difcover  to  yourfelt 

'     .  TM 
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That  of  fonrfelf,  which  yet  you  know  not  of.  from  their  breafts.  When  they  meet  with  a  manf 

Shak*  they  lay  hold  of  him»  and  threaten  to  inform  thctr 

3.  Not  loo&Iy ;  not  lewdly ;  wit*))  decency*     4.  hufbands  if  be  refufes  then*  favours.    It  b  fortu- 
Not  exceffively ;  with  moderation.  nate  to  live  in  a  temperate  climate  like  oor8» 

ti.)  *  MODESTY.  »./.  [mfidejiie^  Fr.  tned(fieut  where  that  fex,  which  poflefles  the  moft  powerful 

Ut.}  I.  Not  arrogance;  not  prefumptuoufnefs. —  charms,  exerts   them  to  embellifh  fociety  ;  and 

Tbejr  cannot,  with  modifi^t  think  to  have  found  where  modeft  women,  while  they  referve  them- 

ottt  abfolutely  the  heft  Which  the  wit  of  men  may  fclves  for  the  pleafure  of  one,  contribute  to  the 

herik.  Hooker ^'^^,  Not  impudence ;  not  forward-  sefineroent  of  all. 

ids:  it,  ku petition  <uuij  urged  with  modefty.    3.  "*  Modbstt-fibce.  n./»  A  namw  lace  which 

loderation;  decency.-^              '  runs  along  the  upper. part  of  the  ftays  before,  be- 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play ;  ing  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called  the  modefij-piece^ 

Bat  I  am  doubtful  of  your  mpde/iiejf  Addifor^s  Guardian*.  . 

Left  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour,  MODI,  an  ifland  of  Turkey  «n  the  Mediterra- 

You  break  into  fome  merry  palfion.          ^bak.  nean.    Lon.  41.  30.  £.  Ferro.    Lat.  37.  27.  N. 

4.  Chaftity  ;  purity  of  manners. —  MODICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  di  Noto. 

Would  yon  not  fwear,  '   '*  MODICUM,  n./  [Lat.]  3mal!  portion  ;  pit- 
All  yon  that  fee  her,  that  fhe  were  a  maid,  tance. — What  m^icums  of  wit  he  utters:  his  eva- 
By  thefe  exterior  (hews  ?    But  (he  is  more,  lions  have  ears  thus  long.  S/teJk.  TroiL  and  Creffl-^ 
Her  bluih  b  guiltinefs,  not  modefiy,          Sh%k*  Though  hard  their  fate, 
-Of  the  general  charaAer  of  women,  which  is  '  A  crufe  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  com, 
■9^y,  he  has  taken  a  moft  becoming  care ;  Yet  ftill  they  grudg'd  that  modjcum.      Brjden. 
fer  his  amorous  expreffions  go  no  farther  than  *  MODIFIABLE,  adj,  [from  modify,]     That 
virttte  may  allow*   hryden^ — ^Talk  not  to  a  lady  may  be  diverfified  by  accidental  differences.— It 
(Q  a  way  that  modejly  will  not  permit  her  to  an-  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  diftinA, 
fwer.    CUtriffa.  vtuble  image,  in  the  unifonn,  in  variable,  Vffence  of 
(a.)  MootsTY,  in  ethics,  ($  i.  def.  4*}  as  par-  God,  than  in  varioofly  modiJSakU  matter :  but  the 
tkuUrly  applied  to' women,  is  defined  by  the  au-  manner  how  I  fee  either  ftiil  efcapes  my  compre- 
tHors  of  the  Bttcjchpedie  Metbodiquet  a  natural,  henfion.    Locke* 

chiry,  and  hoheft  fhame  1  a  fecret  fear ;  a  feeling  *  MODIFICABLE.  adj,  [from  modify,^  Divert 

oQ  acconni  of  what  may  be  accompanied  with  dii-  fifiable  by  various  modes, 

i^race.    Women  who  poffefs  only  the  remains  of  (i.)*  MODIFICATION.^./. [0ro^^ra//o»,  Fr.] 

I  fvfpicious  modefty,  make  but  feeble  efforts  to  The  adt  of  modify^ing  any  thing,  or  giving  it  new 

rfiil:  thofe  who  have  obliterated  £very  trace  of  accidental  di&rences  of  eternal  qualities  or  mode. 

Bodefty  from  their  countenance,  foon  extinguifh  —The  chief  of  all  figns  is  the  human  voice,  and  the 

h  completely  in  their  foul,  and  throw  afide  even  feveralmM/jfSra/io/rjthereofby  the  organs  cffpeedb) 

t::^  veil  of  decency.    She,  on  the  contrary,  who  and  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the  motions 

iiuly  poflefles  rooidefty,  pafles  over  in  filence  at-  of  the  mouth.    Holder, — The  phaenomena  of  co*> 

tempts  againft  her  bopour,  and  forbears  fpeaking  lours  in  refracted  or  refieded  light,  are  not  caufed 

:A  thole  finom  whom  (he  has  received  an  outrage,  by  new  modifieatiom  of  the  light  varioufly  implref- 

vhen,  ill  doing  fo,  ihe  muft  reveal  adlions  or  ex-  fed.  Newton's  Opticks. — If  thefe  powers  of  cogita- 

preifions  that  might  give  offence  to  virtue.    The  tipn,  volition,  and  fenfation,  are  neither  inherent 

'oei  of  modefty  is  not  a  chimera,  a  popular  pre-  in  matter  as  fuch,  nor  acauirable  to  matter  by  any 

iudice,  or  an  illnHon  arifing  from  laws  and  ^u-  motion  and  tnpdification  ot  it,  it  neceflfarily  foUpws, 

citioo.    The  unanimous  confent  of  nations  has  that  they  proceed  fr(yn  fome  cogitative  fubftance, 

aoDcxed  contempt  to  female  incontinence.    To  fome  incorporeal  inhabitant  within  us,  which  we 

rrfift  and  to  attack  arc  laws  of  Nature's  appoint-  call  fpirit.    BentUy*    ^ 

ncDt ;  and  while  ihe  beftows  defires  on  both  par-  (a.)  Modificatiow,  decreb  of,  in  Scots  law, 

t»,  they  ace  in  the  one  accompanied  with  bold-  a  decree  afcertainiog  the  extent  of  a  mintlter's  fti« 

Qrfs,  in  ^be  other  with  modefty  and  delicacy,  pend/  without  proportioning  it  among  the  per- 

Wiut  arms  more  gentle  than  Modefiy  could  be  foner  liable  in  payment. 

pat  into  the  bands  of  that  fex  which  is  defigned  (x.)  *  7o  MODIFY,  v.  a.  Imodifier^  Fr.]  z.  To 
to  make  refiftanceJ  If  it  were  the  cuftom  for  both  change  the  external  qualities  or  accidents  of  afly 
^les  to  make  and  receive  adjgnces  indifcriminate-  thing;  to  fhape. — Yet  there  is  that  property  in  all 
Iji  the  moft  amiable  of  all  feaings  would  fcarcely  letteris,  of  aptnefs  to  be  conjoined  in  fyllables  and 
vann  the  human  breaft.  That  obftacle  which  words  through  the  voluble  motions  of  the  organs, 
(mat  to  remove  this  obje^  to  a  diftance,  in  fadt  that  they  modify  and  difcriminate  the  voice  with- 
^ogs  it  oeaver.  Modefty  kindles  that  flame  out  appearing  to  difcontinue  it.  Ho/ci!rr.— The 
vbichit  feemsto  fupprefs:  its  fears,  itsevaQons,  middle  parts  of  the  broad  beam  of  white  light 
•ts  caution,  its  timid  avowals,  its  pleafing  and  af-  which  fell  upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any  con- 
ceding fineftes,  fpeak  more  plainly  what  it  wifhes  fine  of  ihadow  to  modify \U  become  coloured  all 
to  cooceal,  than  pafTion  can  do  without  it :  it  is  over  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  colour  being 
MootsTY,  in  fhort,  which  enhances  the  value  of  always  the  fame  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  as  at 
KTe,  and  even  mitigates  the  pain  of  refufal.  the  edges.  Newton,  a.  To  foften ;  to  moderate. 
iach,  however,  is  the  influence  of  climate  or  cuf-  He  modijies  his  firft  fevere  decree.  Dryden, 
^ooi  iu  fome  countries,  that  the  f^omen  at  Payina,  (i.)  *  To  Modify,  v,  n,  Tp  extenuate. — After 
K  Bantam^  and  in  fome  fmall  kingdoms  on  the  all  this  defcanting  and  modifytng  Upon  the  matter, 
'-<r*ft  vT  Guinea,  fcero  to  have  extirpated  modefty    there  is  hazard  on  the  Yielding  fide.    VEfirange, 
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(i.)  *  MODILLON.  n*f,  [Fr.  modhitut  LatiiK]  to  cettaiit  propottion.— The  miniber  of  the  dm 

ModiUonSf  in  arcfaitefture*  are  little  brackets  wbidi  pie  original  minerals  have  not  been  rightly  6xed 

are  often  fet  under  the  Corinthian  and  oompofite  the  nuitter  of  two  or  more  kmds  being  mixed  to 

orders,  and.fenre  to  fupport  the  proje^ure  of  the  gether,  and  by  the  different  proportion  and  modu 

larmier  or  drip :  this  part  muft  be  diftingnifbed  iatim  of  that  matter  vanoufly  dherfificd,  ba\ 

from  the  great  model,  which  is  'the  diameter  of  been  reputed  all  different  kinds.  WooJkuard^ — Th< 

the  pillar ;  for,  aff  the  proportion  of  an  edifice  in  fpeech,  as  it  is  a  found  refulting  from  the  modtda 

genemi  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  piUar,  Im*i  of  the  air,  has  moft  )tffinity  to  the  fpirit.  Gov 

fo  the  Hze  and  number  of  the  ttwUUoni^  as  al(b  of  the  Tongue.    %•  Sound  modulated  ;  harmony 

ibt  interyal  between  them,  ought  to  have  due  melody.-^  ' 

relation  to  the  whole  fabrick.  iifarrf/.— The  modil'  Innumerous  fongfters,  in  the  freiheniog  fhade 

kns  or  dentelii  make  a  noble  (how  by  their  grace-  Their  modulations  mix*  mellifluous.      7 bom/on 

ful  projeAions.    SpeSator.  f  2.)  MoDULATiONy  in  reading.  See  Rbadimc 

(aO  MopiLLONs,  or  Modillions.    See  A&-  (3.;  MoDULATiORy  in  mufic*  is  fufceptible  a 

CHiTECTUSE,  ludex.  feveral  different  fignifications.  Jt  frequently  me;io: 

MODILOWA,  atownofPoland,  in  Volhynia;  no  more  than  an  air,  or  a  number  of  mufica 

36  miles  NE.  of  Zytomiers.  founds  properly  conneded  a^d  arranged.    Tbu; 

*  MODISH,  adj.  [from  mode,]    Fafhionable ;  it  .anfwers  to  what  Mr  Malcolm  underftandi  bj 
formed  according  to  the  reigning  cnftom.— •  the  word  twiei  when  he  does  not  exprefsly  trei! 

But  you»  perhaps,  expert  a  modt/h  feaft,  concerning  the  tuving  of  inftruments.   Thus  likr 

With  am'rous  fbngs,  and  wanton  dances  grib'd.  wife  it  eicprefTes  the  French  word  ebemt;  for  wbidi 

Dryden.  reafon,  in  Mo^ic,  the  one  word  is  often  ezpiriTed 
— Hypocrify,  at  the  fafiiionable  end  of  the  town,  by  the  other.  But  the  precife  and  technical  ac- 
ts very  different  from  faypocrify  in  the  city ;  the  ceptation  to  which  it  ought  to  be  confined.  It  the 
^itodiflf  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  viti-  art  of  compofing  melody  or  harmony  agreeably  to 
ous  than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  the  laws  prefcribed  by  any  particular  key,  that  of 
more  virtuous.    ^eSator,.  changing  the  key,  or  of  regulariy  and  legitimatelf 

*  MODISHLV.  adv.  [from  mod$fi,]   Faihion-  paifing  from  one  key  to  another. 

ably.-^ Young  children  ihould  not  be  much  per-,  (4.)  Modulation,  M. RotrssEAu's  kemarkj 

plexed  about  putting  off  their  hacs,  and  making  on.   Modulation  (fays  he)  is  properly  the  manDcr 

legs  modi/hJIy.    Locke.  of  afcertatining  and  managing  the  modes  ;  but  at 

*  MODISHNESS.  n.f.  [froov  modi/h.]  AifeAa-  this  time  the  word  moft  frequently  GgniBes  tbf 
tion  of  the  fafhioo.  art  of  conducing  the  harmony  and  the  air  faccef- 

MODIUM,  a  town  of  Norwav,  in  Agerhuus.  lively  through  feveral  modes,  in  a  manner  agrr?- 

MODIUS,  a  Roman  dry  meaiiife  for  alt  forts  able  to  the  ear,  and  conformed  to  rules.    If  thr 

of  grain,  containing  34  heminae,  or  16  iextarii,  or  different  modes  be  produced  by  harmony,  th«cce 

one  thind  of  the  amphora,  amounting  to  an  £ng«  like  wife  muft  fpring  the  laws  of  modulation. 

liih  peck.    See  Mbasorb,  N"  VII,  0  4,  iii.  Thefe  are  Ample  In  conception,  but  difficult  in 

MODON,  an  andent  and  handfom'e  town  of  pradice.     To  modulate  properly  in  the  ftme 

Turkey,  on  the  SW.  coaft  of  the  Morea,  with  a  tone,  it  is  neceffary,  x^.  To  run  through  all  (be 

large  and  (afe  harbour.    It  has  been  often  taken  founds  of  it  in  an  agreeable  air,  frequently  repeat- 

and  retaken  by  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  and  ing  the  founds  nfoft  efTential  to  it,  and  dwelliog 

fuffered  fome  Severe  fieges.    It  is  feated  on  a  pro-  upon  thefe  with  the  moft  remarkable  empbafis; 

montory,  in  the  fea  of  Sapienzat ;  so  miles  W;  of  that  is  to  lay,  that  the  chord  containing  the  (en- 

Coron,  and  o  WSW.  of  Miiitra.  Lon.  si,  :is*  £•  ^^^^  nc^t^^  and  that  of  the  tonic,  ihould  frequent- 

Lat.  36.  58.  N.  ly  be  heird  in  it,  but  under  different  appearances, 

MODREVIUS,  Andrew  Frichius,  fecretary  to  and  obtained  by  different  procedures  to  pfcTent 

Sigifinund  Augnltus  king  of  Polandnicquired  con-  monotony,    a.  That  repofes  or  cadences  (houM 

'  fiderable  reputation  by  hht  learning  and  works,  only  be  eftabliflied  apon  thefe  two  chords :  the 

He  broke  off  from  the  RomjOi  church,  favoured  greateft  liberty,  however,  which  ought  to  be  ta^ 

the   Lutherans  and  Anti-trinitarians,  and  took  ken  with  the  rule  is,  that  a  cadence  or  repofc  may 

great  pains  to  unite  all  Chriftian  focieties  under  be  eftablifhed  on  the  chord  of  the  fubdominani. 

Che  fame  communion.    Grotius  has  placed  him  3.  In  fhort,  that  none  of  the  founds  of  the  mode 

among  the  reconcilers  of  the  different  fchemes  of  ought  ever  to  be  altered ;  for  without  quitting  tt 

religion.    His  principal  work  is  entitled,  De  Re*  we  cannot  introduce  a  (harp  or  a  flat  which  doci 

puhiiea  EmendaHda  ;  printed  in  X554.  not  belong  to  it,  nor  abftraA  any  one  wbicb  m 

MODRSEW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Cracow.  reality  does  belong  to  it.    But  paffing  from  one 

*  To  MODULATE,  v.a.  [modulor,  Latin.]  To  mode  to  another,  we  muft  co^fult  analogy,  wt 
form  found  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  certain  notes,  muft  confider  the  relations  which  a  key  ^^'T^ 
—The  nofe,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue,  the  other  notes  in  the  feries,  and  to  the  nnmbcf 
wealan,  lungs,  mufcles  of  the  cheft,  diaphragm,  of  founds  common  to  both  the  modes,  that  rrom 
and  mufcles  of  the  belly,  all  ferve  to  make  or  mo-  whence  we  pafs,  and  that  into  which  we  entfr. 
didate  the  found.  Grfvi;.— Could  any  perfon  fo  If  we  pafs  from  a  modb  major,  whether  ve  con 
modtdate  her  voice  as  to  deceive  fb  many.  Broome,  fidcr  the  5th  f'om  the  key  a«  having  the  «no/l  iJCJ- 

Echo  propagates  around  pie  relation  with  it  except  that  of  the  o^Uv.%  i^f 

Each  charm  of  tfiodulated  found.               Anon,  whether  we  cenfider  it  as  the  firft  founJ  vh'-n 

'(i.)*  MODULATION.  «./.  [from  modulate;  enters  into  the  harmonics  of  the  lame  key.  «J 

mfduiati.n,  ?r.]    f.  The  aft  of  forming  any  thing  ihall  always  find,  that  this  fifth,  which  w  »"^ 
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domuunt  of  the  mock,  k  the  chord  upon  which  ibunds  of  the  principal  tonic  enter  Hkewife  into 
^t  m:i7  eikabliih  the  moduUtioD  moft  aoalcgoos  the  minor  chord  of  its  mediant :  for  the  former 
r.)  &At  of  the  principal  key.    ThiB  dominant,  chord  *being  ut  mi/oU  the  Utter  muft  be  mi /p//, 
vt>/ch  confthoted  one  of  the  btrsionics  of  the  where  it  may  be  perceived  that  i»i  and^.  are  coin- 
ed key,  makes  alfo  one' of  its  own  pecitliar  key,  mon.    But  what  renders  this  modulation  a  Httl»> 
of  which  ii  is  the  fwyUmeotal  (bond.    There  is  more  remote*  is  the  niunber  of  founds  which  are 
•tcQ  a  connedkm  betwean  thefe  two  chords.  B&-  neceflary  to  be  alteredf  even  for  the  minor  mode, 
tin,  that  iame  dommant  carrying*  as  weU  as  the  which  is  mod  fuitable  to  this  mu    In  the  article 
vxict  a  perftdk  chord  major  upon  the  principle  Music  (134)  will  be  found  a  table  for  all  the 
:£  refonance,  thefe  two  chords  are  only  different  modes ;  and  Roufleau»  in  his  Mufical  Di^iQiUiry» 
se  from  the  other  by  the  dtfloaaBce^  which,  paff-  has  given  the  formula  of  a  fcale  both  for  the  ma^ 
z%  from  the  key  <o  4he  dominant*  is  the  6th  fu-  jor  and  minor/;  now*  by  apply ii^  this  formula  to 
pcndcied,  and  when  reafcending  from  the  doroi-  the  mm  or  mode,  we  find  nothing  in  neality,  but 
vm:  to  the  key  is  the  7tb.  Now  thefe  two  chords,  the  4th  found >^  heightened  by  a  ibarp  in  afcend- 
thcs  diftinguilhed  by  the  dtflbnance  which  is  fuit-  ing;  but  in  riling,  we  ind  two  others  which  are 
It  f  to  eacbs  by  the  fonnds  which  compofe  them  altered,  viz.  the  principll  tonic  «/,  and  its  fecond 
vr.en  ranged  in  order*  form  precifely  the  odave,  rv,  which  here  becomes  a  fenfible  note :  it  is  cer- 
or  the  diatonic  (bale,  which  we  call  a  gammut,  tain  that  the  alteration  of  fo  many  founds,  and 
Tiikh.  determines  the  mode.    This  ferieft  of  the  particularly  of  the  tonic*  muft  remove  the  mode 
by,  altered  only  by  a  fliarp*  forms  the  foale  be-  and  weaken  the  analogy.    If  we  fliould  invert  the 
!)cg»g  to  the  mode  of  the  dominant ;  which  third  as  we  have  inverted  the  fifth,  and  take\hat 
Lmy  how  ftriking  the  anidogy  is  between  thefe  thint  below  the  tonic  on  the  Gxth  note  /a,  which 
tAo  toties,  and  gives  the  ^eafieft  opportunity  of  ought  here  to  be  called  a  fith^mediant^  or  the  me* 
piiiio^  from  one  to  the  oth^  by  means  of  one  iiant  helvuh  we  ihall  form  upon  this  note  la  a 
:.  .^I"  alteration  alone.  The  mode  then  of  the  do-  modulation  more  analogous  to  the  principal  tone 
r."i4Qt  i»  the  firft  which  prefents  itfelf  after  that  than  that  of  nu;   for  as  the  perfect  chord  of 
0-  the  key  in  the  order  of  modulations.    The  this  fub-mediant  is  ia  ut  mm',  there  once  more 
:!ne  fio^licity  of  relations  which  we  find  be-  we  find,  as  in  that  of  the  med?ant,  two  of  the 
[  f '.to  a  tonic  and  its  dominant,  is  likewife  found  founds  which  enter  into  the  chord  of  the  tonid» 
v^pet^  the  (ame  tonic  and  its  fub-dominant :  for  viz.  ut  and  mi  •*   and  moreover,  fince  the  fcale      ^ 
*'M  tifth,  in  afcending,  .which  is  fohned  by  the  of  this  new  key  is  compofed,  at  leaft  in  defcend- 
>:  )>i.inant  with  the  tonic,  is  likewife  formed  by  ing«  of  the  fame  founds  with  that  of  the  princi- 
f*c  wh-Jominant  in  defcending :  but  that  fub-do-  pal  key ;  and  fince  it  has  only  two  founds  altered 
3:r.ari(  docs  not  form  a  fifth  with  the  tonic,  ex*  in  afcending,  f.  e»  one  fewer  than  the  feries  of 
'xpt  by  inverfion  ;  it  is  diredly  a  4th,  if  we  take  the  mediant ;  it  follows,  that  the  modulation  of 
t'>«t  tonic  below,  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  which  this  6th  note  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  mediant  $ 
'^i  the  cWgrce  of  their  relations :  for  in  this  fenfe  and  by  fo  much  the  more,  that  there  the  principal 
t  •«  fjurth*  wboie  ratio  is  as  3  to  4,  immediately  tonic  forms  one  of  the  founds  eflential  to  the 
"-  iow«  the  5th,  whofe  ratio  is  as  2  to 3.    So  that*  mode ;  which  is'  more  proper  for  approximating 
>•'  lim  fub  dominant  doc^  not  ebter  into  thechoiti  the  idea  of  the  modulation.    The  mi  may  after* 
0:'  the  tonic*  in  return  the  tonic  enters  into  its  wards  follow.    Here  then  are  4  founds,  mi  fa  fit 
pdfed  chord.    For  let  ut  mi/oJbe^he  chord  of  Ai,  upon  each  of  which  we  may  modulate  in  paf- 
*>  tonic  that  of  the  fub^ominant  ihall  he  fa  la  fing  from  the  major  mode  of  ut.    Re  and  Ji  re- 
&:;  thus  it  is  the  tn  which  here  forms  the  connec*  .main,  which  are  the  two  harmonics  of  the  domi- 
^ci,and  the  two  other  fonnds  of  this  new  chord,  nant.    This  laft,  as  being  a  fenfible  note,  cannot 
>*:  (.Mdly  the  two  diifdnances  of  the  preceding,  become  a  tonic  by  any  proper  modulation,  at  leaft 
^.  ides,  we  need  not  alter  noore  founds  for  this  it  cannot  immediately  become  one :  this  would     * ' 
B>tt  mode  than  for  that  of  the  dominant ;  they  be  an  abrupt  application  of  ideas  too  much  op> 
^  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  quite  the  fame  pofed  to  the  fame  fonnds,  and  woUld  likewife  be 
cLGt Ja  of  the  principal  mode,  except  one.    Add  to  give  it  a  harmony  too  remote  from  the  princi^ 
'  £21  to  the  fenfibie  note/  or  B,  and  all  the  notes  pal  found.    As  To  the  ad  note  iy,  we  may  like- 
'Q  tbe  mode  of  «/  or  C  will  ferve  for  that  of  fa  or  wife*  by  favour  of  a  confonant  procedure  in  the 
F.  Tbembdeof  thefuiwlominantthen  isfcarcely  fundamental  bafe,  modulate  upon  it  in  a  third 
'^  analogous  to  the  principal  mode  than  that  minor ;  but  this  muft  be  only  continued  for  an 
^f  the  dominant.    After  having  made  ufe  of  the  inftant,  that  the  audience  may  not  have  time  to 
"nl  roodalation*  in  order  to  pafs  from  a  principal  forget  the  modulation  of  f</,  which  is  itfelf  altered 
=ade  utorCf  to  that  of  the  dominant  /el  or  G,  in  that  place ;  otherwife,  inftead  of  returning  im-* 
■ttare  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  the  fecond  to  re-  mediately  to  k/,  wc  muft  pafs  through  interme- 
:urn  to  tbe  principal  mode :  for  \fjbl  or  G  be  tbe  diate  modes,  where  we  muft  run  great  bayard  of 
^oninant  in  the  mode  of  ut  or  C,  ut  is  the  fub-  deviation.    By  following  the  fame  analoigies,  wc 
^orr.tnant  in  tbe  mode  of  yb/.-  thus  one  of  thefe  may  modulate  in  the  following  order,  to  make 
c^odulaiions  is  no  lefs  neceflary  than  the  other,  our  exit  from  a  minor  mode ;  firft  upon  the  me- 
TLe  third  (band  which  enters  into  the  chord  of  diant,  afterwards  the  dominant,  next  the  fub-do* 
tbe  tooic  is  that  of  third  formed  by  its  mediant ;  x  minant,  then  the  fub-mediant,  or  fixth  note.  The 
^r.d  after  the  preceding,  it  is  likewife  the  moft  mode  of  each  of  thefe  acceflbry  keys  is  determined 
iin.ple  of  relations  }if, .  Here  then  is  a  new  roo-  by  its  mediant  taken  from  the  principal  found. 
ilu'.'.ttoQ  which  prc&nts  itfelf,  and  which  is  fo  For  infiance,  ifluing  from  the  major  mode  of  ut,  . 
a.uch  the  ndre  analogousi  becaufe  two  of  the  to  modulate  upon  its  mediant,  we  render  the 

modo 
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Turh.^  To  this  prin<3e  18  attributed  manyof  thofe  tuat  an  opening  was  made,  large  enough  for  a 

inventiona  which  barbarous   nations  commonly  locaded  camel  to  paCa;  and  through  this  paflage 

afcribe  to  their  firft  fovereigns.  He  was  fucceeded  they  all  marched  out. 

bv  Taunak  ;  in  whofe  reign  tbe  whole  pofterity  of  (3.)  Moguls,  general  history  or  the, 
Turk  were  divided  into  4  larjge  tribes,  called  .the  till  the  timeof  Jenghiz  Khan.  The  Mo- 
ordas  of  Erlat,  Gialiar,  Kaugm,  Berlas  or  Perlav ;  gula  havini?  thus  IHued  as  it  were  fiom  a  new 
of  which  laft  came  the  famous  Timur  Beg,  or  Ta-  world,  overthrew  the  Tartars  in  their  turn ;  and 
MERLANB.  From  this  time  to  that  of  Alanza  contintied  tobea  veryconfiderableDaiion,  till  the 
khan,  we  meet  with  nothing  remarkable.  In  hip  tkne  of  their  great  hero  Temujin,  afterwards 
reign  the  Turks,  being  immerfed  in  all  kinds  of*  called  Jenghi%  Kbwh  whom  they  extol  in  the  mod 
luxury,  univerfally  apoftatized  into  idolatry.  Ha-<  extmvagant' manner.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
ving  two  lonSf  Tartar  and  Mogul,  he  divided  his  fay  how  far  their  dominions  extended  at  this  time. 
dominions  among  them,  and  thUR  gave  rife  to  the  It  feems  cert;)in,  that  great  part  of  the  vaft  region 
two  empires  of  the  Tartars  and  Moguls.  The.  now  called  Turtary  was  then  in  a  Aate  of  coofi- 
two  nations  had  not  long  exifted  before  they  be-  derable  civUization,  and  extivmely  populous,  \% 
gan  to  make  war  upon  etich  other ;  and  after  long  mention  is  made  of  many  cities  which  the  Moguls 
contention,  II  Khan,  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  incredible  multitudes  whom 
totally  overthrown  by  Siuntz  Khan,  emperor  of  they  flaughtered  (how  the  popuioofnefs  of  the 
the  Tartars  \  and  fo  great  was  the  defeat,  that  the  country.  On  the  E.  the  country  of  the  Moguls 
Mogul  nation  was  almoft  exterminated.  Onljr  two  and  Tartars  had  the  great  defert  which  divides 
of  II  Khan's  family  fiirvived.  Thefe  were  Kajan  his  Tartary  from  China ;  on'the  W.  it  had  the  empire 
youngeft  fon,  and  Nagos  his  nephew,  who  were  of  Karazm,  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni ;  aad  od 
both  of  ,an  age,  and  had  both  tieen  married  the  the  S.  were  the  countries  now  named  Jndofiaih 
fkme  year.  Thefe  two  princes,  with  their  wives,  Siam,  Pegu,  Tcnqmn^  and  Coehit^Cbina*  Thus  it 
had  been  taken  prifoners  by  Siuntz  Khan,  but  comprehended  the  E.  part  of  modem  Tartary, 
made  their  efcape  to  their  own  country.  Here  and  all  Siberia.  The  whole  region  was  dividd 
they  fetzed  upon  all  the  cattle  wbich  had  not  been  among  a  great  number  o'iAymacks^  or  tribes;  «bo 
carried  off  by  the  Tartars  %  then  (tripping  fome  of  bad  each  one  or  more  khans,  according  as  it  was 
the  flain,  they  took  their  clothes,  and  retired  into  more  or  lefs  numerous,  or  divided  into  branches. 
the  mountains.  They  pafled  feveral  mountains  Among  thefe,  that  of  the  Karaiiei  was  the  nioft 
without  much  difficulty ;  but  at  lalt  advanced  to  poweitul ;  their  prince  affumed  the  title  of  Grand 
the  foot  of  one  exceedingly  high,  which  had  no  Kban^  and  the  Moguls  were  tributary  to  faiin; 
way  over  it  but  a  very  fmall  path  made  by  certain  but,  according  to  tae  Chinefe  hiftorians,  both 
animals,  called  in  the  Tartar  language  arebara.  were  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Kitay  or  Kitay. 
This  path  they  made  ufe  of,  though  it  was  fo  China  was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  9  fouthcni 
ftrait,  th;it  only  one  could  pais  at  a  time,  and  he  provinces  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Chiode 
was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  breaking  his  emperors  of  the  Song  dynaity^  who  kept  tbdr 
neck  at  the  leaft  falfe  ftep.  Having  afcended  the  court  at  Hang>chew,  the  capital  of  the  province 
mountain  on  one  fide  by  this  path,  they  defcended  of  Che-kyang  (fee  China,  §  8.);  the  5  N.  pro- 
by  the  fame  on  the  other  tide ;  and  were  agree-  vinces,  excepting  part  of  Shepfi,  were  pofleifed  by 
ably  furprifed  to  find  themfelves  in  a  moft  delight*  the  Kin,  a  people  6f  Eaftem  Tartary,  trom  whom 
ful  track,  interfperfed  with  rivulets  and  meadows,  are  defcended  the  Manchew  Tartars,  at  preCeot 
abounding  with  a  vaft  variety  of  fruits,  and  in-  mailers  of  China.  This  vafk  dominion  was  named 
clofed  on  all  fides  by  inaccefiible  mountains,  fo  as  Kitay^  and  was  divided  into  two  parts;  that  wbich 
tofhelter  them  from  all  future  purfu its  of  the  Tar-  belonged  to  China  was  properly*  called  iSto^; 
tars.  Here  they  lived  fome  time,  and  gave  this  and  the  part  which  belonged  to  Tartary  iuir^ 
beautiful  country  the  name  of  Irgana-kotit  from  tay^  in  which  fome  include  the  territories  of  the 
its  fituation ;  Irgana  Bgnifying,  in  the  old  language  Moguls,  Karaites,  and  other  tribes,  wbich  are  the 
of  the  Moguls,  a  vaiievt  and  iTon,  ajfeep  ftfigbt.  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  hiftory.  The  W.  part  ot 
In  procefs  of  time  thele  two  families  very  much  the  empire  of  Kitay  was  poiTeffed  by  a  Turkiih 
iocreafedp  Kajan,  whofe  pofterity  was  the  moft  prince,  who  had  lately  founded  a  new  kingdom 
numerous,  calM  his  defcendants  Kajatb:  but  the  there,  called  H^a  ;  whofe  capital  was  Hya-cbcw, 
people  fpringing  from  Nagos  were  divided  into  %  now  Ninghya  in  Shenfi,  wlueoce  the  kingdom  took 
tribes ;  Nagojler  and  Durlagan.  Thefe  two  Mogul  its  name.  On  the  W.  of  Hya  lay  Tangut ;  a  coon- 
princes  and  their  defcendants  lived  in  this  place  try  of  great  extent,  and  formerly  very  powerful ; 
ior  more  than  400  years;  but  the  latter  then  find-  but  reduced  %o  a  low  ftate*  and  divided  among 
ing  it  too  narrow  for  them,  meditated  a  return  to  many  princes ;  fome  of  whom  were  fubjed  to  the 
the  country  firom  whence  their  anceflorshad  been  emperor  of  Hya,  and  others  to  the  emperor  of 
expelled.  For  fome  time,  however,  they  found  China.  All  Tartary  to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Cat- 
tbis  impra^cafble,  as  the  path  that  conduced  pian  fea,  with  the  greater  part  of  Uttie  Bufcb> 
their  anceAors  had  long  been  deftroyed.  At^taft  ria,  which  then  pafTed  under  the  general  name  ei 
they  dilbovered  that  one  part  of  the  high  moun-  Turkefion^  was  fubjeA  to  Ghurkhan,  Kburkban, 
lilin  above  mentioned  was-not  very  thick  in  a  cer-  or  Kavar  Khan  ;  to  whom  even  the  Gasoi  mo- 
tain  place ;  and.  that  it  confifted  entirely  of  iron  narchs  were  tributary.  This  Ghurkhan  had  btti; 
ere.  To  this,  having  firft  fet  fire  to  a  layer  of  prince  of  the  W.  Kitan  or  Lyau ;  who,  driven  oi  t 
wood,  and  another  of  charcoal,  laid  along  the  foot  of  Kitay  by  the  king,  fettled  in  Little  Bi^khar!** 
of  the  mountain,  they  applied  70  large  bellows,  and  the  country  to  the  north,  where  they  ^oatu^  t 
and  at  laft  melted  the  mountaia  in  fuch  a  manner^  a  powerful  ftate,  about  A.  D*  izt4»    Tbuc  t^e 
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MogolSf  properly  4b  caUedy  bad  but  a  vtrj  fmall  and  by  whom  he  was  ungeneroufly  put  to  death* 
extent  of  empire  which  could  be  called  then:  owut  Temiijio  immediately  began  to  feize  on  his  domi- 
if  indeed  they  had  any,  when  Temijin  made  hla  nioast  great  part  of  which  voluntarily  fubmitted ; 
appearance.    This  hero  is  (aid  by  the  Tartars  to  buta  confederacy  was  formed  againn  him  by  a 
have  been  of  divine  origin,  as  his  family  could  be  number  of  Vang  Khan's  tributaries^  at  the  head 
traced  no  £tfther  back  than  ten  generations,  the  of  whom  was  Jamuka»  a  prince  who  had  already 
mother  of  whom  was  got  with  child  by  a  fpirit.  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  enmity  to  Temujin  ; 
The  names  and  tranfadtionsof  hispredeceflbrsare  and  even  Tayyan  Khan  himielf  was  draivn  mto 
eqaaOy  uncertain  and  unimportant ;  but  he  him-  the  plot,  through  jealoufy  of  his  fon-in-law's  good 
fcif  was  bom  in  11639  and  is  (aid  to  have  come  fortune.    But  Temnjin  was  well  prepared;  and 
isto  the  world  with  congealed  blood #)  his  hands;  in  xao4  attacked, Tayyan  Khan»  routed  his  army» 
vfaeoce  it  waa  prognofticated  that  he  would  be  a  killed  himfelf,  And  took  Jemuka  prifoner,  whofe 
great  warrior,  and  obtain  the  vidory  over  all  his  head  he  caufed  inftantly  to  be  ftruck  oflf ;  afiter 
enemies.    This  predidion,  if  any  fuch  there  was,  which  he  niarched  againft  the  other  tribes  who 
Temnjin  moft  literally  fulfilled.  had  confpired  againft  him*    Them  he  qulcklf 
(4O  Moguls,  histoky  of  the,  till  the  reduced';  took  a  city  called  Kajhimf  where  he 
OUTR  OP  JavGHiz  Khan.    At  the  time  of  his  put  all  to  the  fword  who  had  borne  ^rms  againft 
£tther's  deceafisi  hii  fubjeds  amounted  to  be-  him ;  and  reduced  all  the  Mogul  tribes  in  xi05* 
twcen  30,000  and  40,000  families ;  but  of  thefe  Temujin  now,  having  none  to  oppofe  him,  called 
two  3dB  quickly  deferted,  and  Temujin  was  left  a  general  diet,  to  be  held  on  the  firft  day  of 
almoft  without  fubjeds.    When  onlf  13  years  of  fpriog  xio6.  To  this  diet  were  fummoned  all  the 
age,  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  againft  thefe  re*  great  lords,  both  Moguls  and  Tartars,  and  in  the 
igltert;  but  either  was  defeated,  or  gained  aii  in-  mean  time,  to  eftabliOi  good  order  in  the  armyt 
dedfive  vidury ;  fo  that  he  remained  in  obiburity  he  divided  his  foldiers  into  bodies  of  10,000,  zooo» 
for  «7  years  longer.    His  good  fortune  at  laft  be  100,  and  xo  men,  with  their  refpedtive  cMfficers,  all 
owed  to  the  fnendihip  of  Vang  Khan,  who  ruled  fubordinate  to  the  ^enerds,^  or  thofe  who  com* 
Ofcr  a  great  number  of  Tartar  tribes  N.  of  Kitay,  psanded  the  bodies  of  xo,ooo ;  and  thefe  were  to 
and  was  named  Prefer  John  among  the  Europeans.  a6t  under  his  own  Tons.    On  the  day  of  holding; 
This  prince  took  Teoiujin  under  his  prote^ion  ;  the  diet,  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  great  lords 
aod  a  rebellion  being  afterwards  raifed  againft  appeared  dreifed  in  white.    Temujin,  drelTed  in 
bimfelf,  Temujin  wi^  made  his  general,  and  the  the  fame  manner,  with  hts  crown  on  his  head,  SaX 
kban  was  kept  in  pofTeilion  of  his  throne ;  foon  down  on  bis  throne,  and  was  complimented  by 
^ixs  which,  Temujin  fubdued  the  tribes  which  the  whole  afTembly  ;  who  confirmed  the  Mogul 
had  revolted  &om  htmfelf,  and  treated  them  with  empire  to  him  and  his  fucceflbrs,  adding  all  thofe 
the  utmoft  barbarity.    This  happened  in  1201;  kingdoms  which  he  had  fubdued,  the  ddfcendanta 
bat  Vang  Khan,  inftead  of  continuing  t..e  friend  of  whofe  vanquidied  khans  were  deprived  of  all 
of  Temujin,  now  became  jealous,  and  refolved  to  right  or  title  to  them ;  after  which  he  waa  pro* 
deftrof  him,  by  treacherjr.    With  this  view  he  claimed  emperor  with  much  ceremony.    During 
propofed  a  marriage  between  Temujin's  fon  Juji  this  .inauguration,  a  pretended  prophet  declaxed 
2ad  his  own  daughter,  and  another  between  Te-  that  he  came  from  God  to  tell  tne  aflembly,  that 
mujin's  daughter  and  his  own  fon.  Temujin  was  thenceforth  Temujin .  ihould  aiTume  the  name  of 
infttrd  to  the  camp  of  Vang  Khan,  to  celebrate  Jenguxz  Khan,  or  the  Mqfl  Great  Kbau  of  khans  i 
this  doable  marriage  \  but,  receiving  intelligence  prophecying  alfo,  that  all  his  pofterity  ihould  be 
(f  his  intention,   he»  excufed  himfelf  to  Vang  khans  from  generation  to  generation.    This  pro- 
Khan's  meflengers,  and  deftred  that  the  ceremony  phecy,  which  was  no  donbt  a  trick  o^Ten^iym's, 
mi^t  be  put  oflf  to  fome  other  time.  A  few  days  had  a  fivprifing  effed  on  his  fubje^s.    Jenghiz 
^er  the  departure  of  thefe  meffengers,  Badu  and .  Khan  havihg  now  reduced  under  his  fubjedtion  all 
Kiihlik,  two  brothers,  who  kept  the  horfes  of  one  the  wandering  tribes  of  Moguls  and  Tartars,  be* 
or  Vaog  Khan^s  chief  domeftics,  came  and  in-  gan  to  think  of  reducing  thofe  countries  to  the  S. 
fonned  Temujin,  that  the  grand  khan,  finding  and  SW.  of  his  own,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
i^e  had  miffed  his  aim,  was  refofved  to  fet  out  in-  much  more  civilized  than  his  own  fubje^s,  and 
ftintiv,  and  furprife  him  next  morning,  before  he  the  countries  full  of  fortified  cities:    He  began. 
coQld  fttfped  any  danger.  .Temujin,  on  this,  with  the  emperor  of  Hya,  whofe  dominions  he  in* 
quitted  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  retired  with  all  vaded  in  X109,  who  at  laft  fubmitted  to  become 
bii  people  to  fome  diftance.    He  yras  fcarce  gone  his  tributary.  But  in  the  mean  time  Jenghiz  Khan 
when  Vang  Khan's  troops  arrived,  and  difcharged  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  tributary  to  the  empe- 
aa  incredible  number  of  arrows  among  the  empty  ror  of  Kitay ;  who,  in  xaxo,  fent  him  an  officer, 
ttnts;  hot  finding  nobody  there,  they  purfued  demanding  the  cuftomary  tribute.    This  was  le- 
Temujin  in  fuch  hafte  that  they  fell  into  great  dif-  fufed  with  the  utmoft  indignation,  and  a  war  com« 
order.    In  this  condition  they  were  fuddenly  at-  menced,  which  ended  not  but  with  the  diflbiutioa 
tacked  and  routed  by  Temujin  ;  after  which  an  of  the  empire  of  Kitay,  as  mentioned  under  the 
open  war  with  Vang  Khan  took  place.    By  this  article  China,  §  9,  xo.    In  xix6,  Jenghiz  Khaif 
quarrel  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Tartary  were  put  refolved  to  carry  bis  arms  weft  ward,  and  there- 
in motion,  fome  fiding  wi^b  Temujin,  and  others  fore  left  his  general  Muchuli  to  purfue  his  cod* 
with  Vang  Khan*    But  at  laft  Vang  Khan  was  ^uefts  in  Kitay.  In  his  journey  weftward  he  over- 
overthrowo  in  a  battle,  where  he  loft  40,000  men;  threw  an  army  of  300,000  Tartars,,  who  had  re- 
tad  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a  prince  named  volted  againft^m ;  and,  in  xai8,fentambafladorF, 
^^yjfoa  Khan^  who  was  Temujin's  £atber«in-law,  defiring  aa  alliance  with  Mohammed  Karazm 
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8ha!)9  etnperor  of  Gaziia.    His  atnbaflVdor  was  guls,  thtj  were  plundered,  and  the  inbabttanti 

haughtily  treated ;  however,  the  alTiarice  was  con-  made  Haves,  or  butchered  without  mercy.  Hula* 

eluded;  but  foon  after  broken  throagh  the  treach-  ku  died  in  1164,  and  at  his  death  we  may  fix  the 

€ry  of  the  Gaznian  monarch's-  fubjedts.     This  jrreateft  extent  of  the  Mognl  empire.    It  now 

brought  on  a  war  attended  with  the  tnoft  dreadful  comprehended  the  whole  continent  of  Alia,  ex- 

devaftions,  and  which  ended  with  the  entire  de»  cepting  part  of  Indoftan,  Siam,  Pegu,  Cochin* 

ftfuftion  of  the  empire  of  Karazm  or  Gazna,  as  china,  and  a  few  countries  of  Lrffer  Afia,  which 

lelated  under  the  article  Gazna.  See  India,  ^  10.  had  not  been  attacked  by  thetn  ;  and  during  all 

After  the  redw5lipn  of  Karazm,  part  of  the  Mo-  thefe  vaft  conquefts  no  Mogul  army  had  been  ccd- 

jguls  broke  into  Iran  or  Perfia,  where  alfo  they  quercd,  except  one  by  Jaloloddih,  as  mentioned 

fuade  large  conquefts,  while  others  of  their  armies  under  the  article  Gazna.     From  this  period, 

invaded^  Georgia  and  the  cotinlries  to  the  weft ;  however,  the  empire  "began  to  decline.    The  am- 

alt  this  time  committing  fuch  enormitYes«  that  the  bition  of  the  khans  having  proiftpted  thetn  to  it)- 

Chinefe  hiilorians  fay  b'oth  men  and  fpiritsburft.  vade  the  kingdoms  of  Japan  and  Cochnicfaina, 

ifrtth  indignation.  In  I925J  Jenghfs  Khar,  returned  they  were  miferably  difappointed  in  theiratteinpti, 

to  itya,  where  he  made' war  on  the  c-mperor  for  and  loft  a  great  number  of  meti.    The  fame  bad 

jbaviflg  fiieltered  fome  of  his  enemies.    The  event  fuccefs  attended  them  in  Indoftan;  and  in  a  (hoi 

tras,  that  the  emperor  was  flain,  and  his  kin^om  time  this  mighty  empire  broke  iniofevera'  fwaller 

conquered*  or  rathe^  deftroyed  \  which,  however,  ones.    The  governors  of  Perfni  befng  of  the  fami- 

was  the  iaft  exploit  of  this  moft  cruel  conqueror,  ly  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  owned  no  allegiance  to  any 

Who  died  In  ix!i7,a8  he  marched  to  complete  the  fuperior;  thofe  of  Tartary  did  the  fame.   The 

dtttfudioti  -of  the  Chinefe.  Chinefe  threw  off  the  yoke;  (fee  CwtNAi  §  "•) 

•  (^.)  Mociri^s,  HISTORY  or  the,  till  the  and  thus  the  continent  of  Alia  wore  nr.uch  ihe 

^ESTRtJcrictfor  Delhi.    The  Mogul  empire,  feme  face  that  it  had  done  before  Jengh  z  Kban 

at  Che  death  of  Jenghiz  Khao,  extended  over  a  began  his  conquefts.    The  fucceflTors  of  HuUku 

?rdfdigiouB  tr^  of  country ;  being  more  ihan  reigned  in  Perfia  till  1335  ;  but  that  year  Ahtjfed 

8o<i  Ipagues.in  length  frotp  ^,  to  W.  and  up-  Khan,  the  8th  from  Hulaku,  dying,  the  affairs cf 

W^f^R  of'iDOO  in  .breadth  from  'N.  to' S.     Its  that  country  fell  into  confufion  for  want  of  a 

prlncrS  however,  were  flill  !nfatiable,  and  puftil  prince  of  xiie  race  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Tficeippj??i 

<d  on  their  conquefts  on  ail  fides.   Otkay  was  ac-  therefore,  was  divided  among  a  great  nurrKtof 

fcnov^ledgt^J  empeior  after  Jenghiz  Khan ;  and  petty  princes,  who  fought  agarnft  ench  othrr  ?1- 

>»ad  jinder  his  immediate  jjOT^mment  MoGULEs-  moft  without  intermiflion,  till,  in  1369,  Tiwpr 

XAN'{thc  iJountry  of  the' Moguls  properly  fo  call-  Bex,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  thefe  princes,  h^ 

ed),  Kitaj,  and  the  countries  eaftward  to  the  Tar-  ving  conquered  a  number  of  others,  was  crotfl* 

jtarian  /ea.  '  Jagatay  his  brother  governed  under  ed  at  Bajkh,  with  the  pompous  title  of  Sakh  £*• 

tihna  great  part  of  the  weftem  conquefts.    The  ran  ;  that  is,  "  the  «mperor  of  the  age,  and  coft 

country  of  the  Kigjacks,  and  others  on  the  E.  and  queror  of  the  world."    As  he  had  juft  before  ti 

NE,  N.  and  NW.  were  governed  by  Batu  or  ken  that  city,  and  deftroyed  one  ot  his  moft  fwj 

J^atu  the  Ton  of  Jjyi,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  midable  rivals,  who  had  (hut  himfelf  up  in  »t.  ^H 

warsj  while  Tuli  or  Toley,  another  fon  of  Jeng-  new  emperor  began  his  reign  with  beheading  icms 

bit  Khan,  harfKhoraflan,  Perfia,  and  what  part  of  the  inhabitants,  imprifoning  others,  bumir^ 

tif  India  was  conquered.    On  the  E.  fide  the  Mo-  their  houfes,  and  felling  the  women  and  cbilW 

gul  arms  were  ftill  attended  with  fuccefs;  not  on-  for  flaves.    In  1370  be  croflTed  the  SiVxm,  m^ 

Jy  the  empire  of  Kitay,  but  the  fouthern  part  of  war  on  the  Getes,  and  attacked  Karazm.    NrV^ 

CHi«4f  ^as  conquered,  as  related  under  that  ar-  year  he  granted  a  peace  to  his  enemies;  but  twd 

frcle,  €  ii.    On  the  W.  fide  matteijp  continued  years  after,  he  again  invaded  the  country  of  iU 

much  In  t:he  fame  way  till  1254,  when  Magu,  or  Gctes,  and  by  the  year  1379  had  ful<y  c<mqi3"H 

•Jlenko,  the  4th  khan  of  the  Moguls,  who  was  that  country  as  well  as  Korazan ;  and  from  ibij 

•afterwards  killed  at  a  fiege  in  China,  (fee  China,  time  he  continued  to  extend   his  conquefts  iD 

4  Ti.)  faifed  a  great  array,  which  he  gave  to  his  much  the  fame  manner  as  Jenhiz  Khan  h?ddo''e 

'Ofother  Hulakui  to  extend  his  dominiofts  weft-  thouRh  with  Icfs  cruelty.    In  1387  he  had  recu 

vrard.    In  1255,  he  entered  Iran,  where  he  fiip-  ced  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  all  Perfia ;  the  cm 

.  preflixl  the  Ifmaelians  or  Aflaflins;  (fee  Ass  as-  queft  of  which  laft  was  completed  by  the  mM 

61 V6  i)  and  two  yearr 'after wards  he  advanced  to  tion  of  Ifpahan,  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  wrid 

'  Bagdad,  which  he  took^  and  cruelly  put  the  kha-  were  flaugbtered  on  account  of  a  feditron.   AtH 

lif  to  death,  treating  the  city  with  no  more  lenity  the  redu^ion  of  Perfia,  Timur  turned  his  .'rtr 

than  the  Moguls  ufually  treated  thofe  which  fell  northward  and  weftward,  fubduing  al)  theccujj 

tnto  their  hand?.  Every  thin^ was  put  to  fire  and  tries  to  the  Euphrates    He  took  Bagdad;  W 

fword;  and  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  the  dued  Syria;   and  having  ravaged  great  p»'^  M 

number  of  flain,  it  Is  faid,  amounted  to  1,600,000.  Ruflia,  returned  to  Perfia  in  1396,  where  be  fp^ 

The  next  year  he  invaded  Syria;  the  city  of  Da-  didly  feafted  his  whole  army.    In  1398  heintxw 

fYi<«fcv8  was  delivered  up,  and,  as  it  made  no  re-  Induftan,  crofled  the  Indus  on  the  17th  of  S^7\ 

liftancc,  the  inhabitants  were  (pared ;  but  Aleppo  tember,  reduced  feveral  fortiHTes,  and  n  i^t 

being  taken  by  florm,  a  greater  /laughter  cnfued  vaft  number  of  captives.  However,  beirg  J^t^^ 
there  than  had  taken  place  at  Bagd:id,  not  even    left,  in  cafe  of  any  emergency,  tl#cfe  P»'»^^^'[^ 

the  chHdren  in  their  cradles  being  fbared.  Some  might  take  part  with  the  enemy,  he  orricitd  hi| 
cities  of  rtiU  country  revolted  in^  year  or  two  foldicrs  to  put  all  their  Indian  Oaves  to  tJcatn 
ffirr  $  but  fatting  a^aoi  ifito  the  hands  of  the  Mo-   and,  in  confcquence  of  this  luhntiian  order,  tpo^ 

1  H**! 
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than  ioc,ooo  «f  tHi  f«  p .  xn  ^^  retches  were  Oa'ugh-  Turktfh  faltan^  tfaen  buGed  in  an  cnterpriie  againft 

trmi  in  kit  th:tf:  nn  hf»Qr.    ]f<  xh*-  h ginning  of  Conftantinople.    Bajatet  had  demanded  tribnte 

159^  TioMir  wa^  «t«*t  by  ihe  Iniii^n  ariny ;  whofiii  ftotii  a  pritice  who  was  under  TimiiPsprotediont 

a^rr  a  dcfperate-  bmtK  he  defeated  >rith  grreat  and  returned  an  infulting  anfwer  to  the  Tanat 

flii*i?lftfr,  'flnd^foon  aAier  took  the  cky  of  Defali,  arnbafTadors  who  were^  fent  to  htm  on  that  bufi- 

tb<  capital  of  \hc  country.    Here  he  feated  him-  liefs.    Thnur,  bekig-  an  enthufiaft  fan  the  canfe  of 

ietf  on  the  throne  of  >Cbe  Indian  emperore,  and  Mahrnnetanifm,  aiHd  confidering  Bajazet  as  en- 

fcrve  I  he  fliarils«  kadi%  and  principal  inhabitants  gaged  in  the  canfe  oF  heaten  wben  befieging  a 

qf  ihe  city,  canie  to  make  their  fobmifiion,  and  Chriftian  cfty»  was  very  unwillhig  tvdiftarb  htm 

^ged  for  nercy     The  t,ime  elephants  and  rhi-  in  fo  pious  a  work ;  and  therefore  undertook  fe» 

locerofes  likewife  were  brought  to  kneel  before  veral  eipeditrona  againft  the  princes  of,  Syria  and 

ifm,  P19.  they  bad  been  accuftomed  to  do  to  the  In-  Georgia,  to.  give  the  Turktfli  monarch  Urae  to 

i\SR  emperorSy  and  made  a  great'  cry  as  if  they  cool.    AnM>ng  Other 'places  he  again  invefted  Bag- 

iTplortxl  bis  clemency.     Thef?  war-elephants*  dad,  which  had  caft  off  its  allegiance; -and  having 

lie  io  number,  were,  at  his  return,  fent  to  Sa^-  taken  ft  by  ftorm,  madfr  fuch-a  dreadful  maffacre 

oircind,  asd  to  the  province  vi^here  his  fons  rel  of  the  inhabkatrt«,  fhait  140  pyramids  were  eredt- 

fided     After  this,  at  the  requeft  of  the  lords  of  ed  with  the  heads- of  the  flain^    la  the  mean  time 

the  conrt,  Timur  made  a  f^reat  feaft ;  at  which  'he  Bajairet  continued  tt)  ^ve  frefh  provocation,  by 

diaribated  pt^ients  to  the  princes  and  principal  prote^ing  oneKovaYufef  a  robber,  vrbo.had  in- 

c&cer*,    Detili  at  thto  time  confided  6f  three  ci«  fnlted  the  caravan  of  Mecca  $  fo  thnt  Timur  at 

ttet,  called  Seyri,  OU  Dfkli^  and  Man  Ptnak.  iengtb  re(b1ved  tSo  make  war  upon  ban.    Bajazct, 

Seyri  was  forroanded  with  a  wall  in  form  of  a  cir^  forefeeing  the  danger  of  bringing  fuch  a  formidable 

rif.   Old  Debli  WM  the  fame,  but  much  hirger.  enemy  againft  himfelf,  aiked  pardon,  by  a  letter, 

hiBg  SW.  of  the  o^her.    Thefe  two  parts  wer^  for  what  was  ^aft,  and  promiud  obedience  to  Ti« 

joined  on  each  fide  by  a  wall ;  and  the  3d,  lying  taur*s  will  for  the -future*   This  embaify  was  gra- 

brtween  them,  wan  called  J^hnn  Pf*tah.  which  cionlly  received:  and  Timur  iietumed  for  anfwer, 

wa;  larger  thm)  Old  Dehli.   Penah  had  10  gates ;  that  he  would  <rorbcar  hoftililies,  provided  Baja- 

Snri  had  7,  three  of  which  looked  towards  Jehan  zet  would  either  put  Kava  Yufef  to  death,  tend 

P^nib;  this  laft  had  13  gates,  6  to  the  NW.  and  him  to  the  Tartar  camp,  or  expel  him  out  of  his 

?  tn  the  SB.    Eveij  thing  feemed  to  be  quiet,  dominions.   Along  with  the  Turkifli  ambafladors 

vSen,  on  the  nrh  Jan.  1399,  the  foldiers  of  Ti-  he  fent  one  of  his  own;  telling  Bajazct  that  he 

our  being  aflembled  at  one  of  the  gate^  of  Debit,  would  march  into  the  confines  of  Antolia,  and 

isiotted  the  inhabitants.    The  great  emirs  were  there  wait  his  final  anfwer.    Though  Bajazet  bad 

ndered  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  dilbrders,  but  could  feemed  at  firft  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement 

Mt;  and  the  gates  being  open,  above  15,000  more  with  Timur,  yet  he  now  behaved  in  fuch  an  unfa- 

(oldiers  got  in,  while  a  far  greater  nutnber  of  tisfadtory  manner,  that  the  Tartar  monarch  defir- 

tn)ops  connmitted  greater  diforders  in  Seyri  and  ed  him  to  prepare  for  war ;  upon  which  fay  rai/ed 

Hn  Fenah.     The  inhabitants  in  d^fpair  fell  on  the  fiege  or  Conftantinople,  and  having  met  Ti- 

tb^-m,  while  the  difbrder  waa  tncreafed  by  the  ad-  mur  with  an  army  greatly  inferior  to  the  Tartars, 

aiffion  of  more  troops ;  fo  that  by  the  morning  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.    (See 

of  the  i3tb  the  whole  a«my  was  entered,  and  this  Baza2et  I.)    This  victory  was  followed  by  the 

fpeu  city  was  totally  deftroyed,  and  the  people  fubmillSon  of  many  places  of  Leffer  Afia  to  Ti- 

■uiTacred  or  fold  for  Oaves.    (S^e  India,  J  ti.)  mur;  the  Gl-eek  einperbr  owned  himfelf  his  tri- 

Th?  fpotts,  in  jewels,  plate,  &c.  were  immenfe.  butary,  as  did  alfo  the  fultan  of  Egypt.    After 

On  the.  15th,  in  Old  Dehli,  the  Indians  retired  this,   Timur  once  more  returned  to .  Georgia, 

isto  the  gr^t  mofqne  to  defend  therofelves  ;^ut  which  be  cruelly  ravaged ;  after  which  he  march- 

Iwng  attacked  by  the  Tartars,  they  were  (laugh-  ed  to  Samarcand,   where  he  arrived  io   1405. 

t9cd,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  en fued  throughout  Here,  being  now  old,  this  mighty  con<jueror  be-* 

the  whole  city.  The  artiOms  were  divided  among  gan  to  look  forward  to  that  fl ate  which  at  one 

t^  princes  and  comrAanders ;  but  the  mafons  time  or  othei*  ts  the  dread  of  all  mankind ;  and  to 

wfre  referved  for  the  emperor,  to  build  a  fpacious  Quiet  the  remorfe  of  his  confcience,  came  to  the 

ftofve  mo^ue  at  Samarcand.  rollowing  curious  refoIutioiH  which  he  communi- 

(6.)  M0CU1.8,    HISTORY   OF  THE,   TO   THE  cated  to  his  friends ;  viz.  that  **  as  the  vaft  con- 

Math  Of  Tamehlane,    After  this  terrible  de-  quefls  he  had  made  were  not  obtained  with*. 

wftaiion,  Timor  marched  Into  the  different  pro-  ovX  fime 'vhlenee^  which  had  occafigned  the  def- 

'inccs  of  Indoftan,  every  where  defeating  the  In-  tru^ion  of  a  great  number  of  God'a  creatures,  he 

<^«  who  oppofed  him,  and   flaughtering  the  was  refoTved,  by  way  of  atonement  for  his  paft 

Ghtbres  or  worihippers  of  fire.    On  the  25 th  of  crimes,  to  perform  fonoe  good  adion ;  namely, 

Mirch  he  fet  out  on  his  return,  and  on  the  9th  of  to  make  war  on  the  infidels,  and  exterm'mate  the 

May  arrived  at  Samarcand.    In  a  few  months  af-  idolaters  of  China."    This  atonement,  however, 

tw  bis  arrival,  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  Ptrfia,  he  did  not  live  to  accomplifh  t  for  he  died  the 

where  affairs  were  in  the  utmoft  diforder  by  the  lame  year  of  a  burning  fever,  in  the  71ft  year  of 

jnitconduft  of  his  fon,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  age,  and  36th  of  his  reign. 

weretgn  of  that  empire.     Timur  loon  fettled       (7.)  Moguls,  history  of  the,  to  the  pre- 

Jitters;  aftpr  which  heagatn  fet  out  on  an  expe-  steut  period.    On  the  death  of  Tanaerlane,  hia 

mil  -         -        -        - 
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Shah  Rukbf  Timur't  font  on  the  throne.   He  did  dur  retired  contented ;  but  great  wit  bit  aftootik 

tiot,  however,  enjoy  the  empire  in  its  full  extent,  ment,  when  next  day  he  intercepted  a  letter  fnx 

or  indeed  much  above  one  half  of  it }  having  only  the  king  to  Scindia,  defiring  him  to  make  as  muc 

Karazmt  KhorafTan,  Kandahar*  Perfia,  and  part  hafte  as  pomble,  and  deftroy  Gholam  Khadur 

of  Indoftan.     Neither  was  be  able»  though  a  for,  lays  he,  Khadur  wilhet  me  to  aA  contrar 

brave  and  warlike  prince,  to  extend  his  domini-  to  my  yriflies,  and  oppofe  you.    On  this  difcc 

one,  though  he  tranfinitted  them  to  his  {oa.UhA'Q  very,  Gholam,  Khadur  marched  out  with  his  Mc 

Beg.    Reproved  a  wife  and  learned  monarch;  guls,  crofled  the  Jumnat  and  encamped  on  th 

and  is  famoua  for  the  aftronomical  tables  which  other  fide  oppofite  the  fort  of  Ddhi.    He  fent  t 

be  caufed  to  be  compofed.    See  Astkonomy,  the  king  the  intercepted  letter,  and  alkedhimi 

Ifulejg.    He  was  killed  in  1448  by  his  fon  AbdoU  his  conduct  did  not  deferve  to  be  puoUhed  by  ti 

latif,  who  fix  months  after  was  put  to  death  by .  lofs  of  his  throne  ?    He  began  to  befiegc  the  for 

his  own  foldien.    After  the  death  of  Abdollah,  a  and  carried  it  in  a  few  days.    He  entmd  the  pa 

grandfon  of  Shah  Rukh,  feized  the  throne ;  but,  lace  in  arms;  flew  to  the  king's  chamber ;  infoli 

after  reigning  one  year,  was  expelled  by  Abulaid  ed  the  old  man  in  the  moft  barbarous  manner 

Mirza,  the  grandfon  of  Mtran  Shah  the  ion  of  Ti«  knocked  him  down ;  and,  kneeling  on  his  bnafl 

mur.    Hie  reign  was  one  continued  fceoe  of  wars  with  his  knife  took  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  h 

and  tumults;  till  at  laft  be  was  defeated  and  tap  ordered  a  fervant  of  the  king's  to  take  out  tb 

ken  prifoner  by  one  Hafian  Beg,  who  put  him  to  other.  After  this  he  gave  up  the  palace  topilUgt 

death  in  1468.    From  this  time  we  may  confider  and  went  to  the  king's  zazana  (the  refidenoec 

the  empire  of  Timur  as  diflblved,  though  his  de*  his  women);  where  he  infulted  the  ladies,  an 

fcendants  ftill  reigned  in  Perfia  and  Indoftan,  the  tore  their  jewels  from  theu*  nofes  and  ears,  an 

latter  of  which  is  ttill  called  the  Mogul's  bmt  off  their  arms  and  legs.  As  be  had  lived  with  th 

PIR8. 
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which  he  refided  fome  time  in  Gazna,  when  he  found  there   two  chefts,   containing  in  fpeci* 

made  incurfiona  into  Hindoftan,  and  at  length  be-  lacooo   gold  mohurs,   or  L.i9a,ooo   fterlhig 

came  mafter  of  the  whole  empire,  excepting  the  which  he  took,  and  vaft  fums  more.    To  get  x 

kingdoms  of  Dekan,  Guzerat,  and  Bengal.    For  the  bidden  jewels  of  the  women,  he  pn&ifa 

the  tranfa^ions  fubfequent  to  this  period,  fee  one  of  the  moft  villanous  fchemes  that  ever  vtt 

HiNDOSTAN  and  India.     What  remains  to  be  thought  of.     The  third  day  after  thefe  boni^ 

fuppHed  here  ii  an  account  of  the  revolution  that  cruelties,  he  ordered  that  all  the  king'i  Udie 

lately  happened  at  Delhi  the  capital  of  the  Mo-  daughters  (hould  come  and  pay  their  refpeds  t^ 

eul  empire.    Gholam  Kahdur,  author  of  the  re-  him,  and  promifed  to  fet  thofe  free  who  coult 

volution,  was  the  fon  of  Zabda  Khan.  His  father  pleafe  him  by  their  appearance  and  drefs.   TN 

difinherited  him,  and  drove  him  from  his  prefence  innocent,  unfufpicious  women,  brought  out  tbfij 

on  account  of  hia  vices  and  crimes.   Shan  AUum,  jewels,  and  adorned  themfelves  in  their  ricbei 

the  king  of  Dehli,  took  him  under  his  protection,  attires  to  pleafe  this  iavage.     Gholam  Khaduj 

treated  him  as  his  own  fon,  and  conferred  on  him  commanded  them  to  be  conveyed  into  a  ba!| 

the  firft  title  in  the  kingdom,  Amere  ul  Onu-aow.  where  he  had  prepared  common  drefles  for  then 

He  lived  with  the  king,  and  railed  a  body  of  thefe  drefles  he  made  them  put  on  by  the  aiBA 

about  8000  troops  of  his  own  countrymen  the  ance  of  eunuchs ;  and  taking  pofleflion  of  the^ 

MoRuls  which  he  commanded.  Gholam  Khadur  rich  drefles  and  jewels,  fent  the  women  hone  t 


kinff  ..w- •■—■-— ■ -~~-w  —  -  -      .  , 

boiuing  princes  would  attempt  to  plunder  his  ter-  dance  and  fing.  The  moft  beautiful  of  the  kii 

ritorfe^    Thefe  fufpicions  were  verified  by. the  daughters,  Mobaruck  ul  Moulk,  was  broughtl 

aoDroacb  of  a  confiderable  army  towards  his  ca-  this  tyrant  to  gratify  his  luft ;  but  (he  refiftedt " 
nital  commanded  by  Ifmael  Beg-Khan,  andaffift-^is  faid  to  have  ftabbed  herfelf  to  avoid  fn 

ed  by  Scindia.    Gholam  Khador  told  the  king  Scindia  foon  after  this  came  to  the  affiftan< 

on  this   that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  for  that  he  the  king,  or  rather  to  make  him  bis  prey.  Gbol 

had  an'army  fufficiently  ftrong  to  oppofe  the  enc-  Khadur  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Ag 

mv  *  that  all  the  king  had  to  do  was  to  march  out  a  large  city  about  150  miles  from  Dehli.   S< 

with  his  troops,  give  them  a  fupply  of  cafli,  and  he  dia's  troops  befieged  him  there.    Perceirinp 

would  lay  his  head  on  the  enemy's  being  overcome,  laft  that  be  muft  be  taken  if  he  continiieu  ml 

The  kine  on  this  replied,  that  he  had  no  money  fort,  he  took  the  advantage  of  a  dark  ntgbt,  m 

to  carry  on  a  conteft.   Gholam  Khadur  faid,  that  fed  his  faddle  with  a  large  ftock  of  precious  Act 

this  objeAion  would  foon  be  ^  obviated,  as  he  took  a  few  followers,  and  fled  from  the  fon 

(Gholam  Khadur)  would  advance  the  neceflary  wards  Perfia.    Unluckily  for  him,  he  fell  off  ( 

fuDolv  of  cafli,  and  that  all  his  majefty  had  to  do  borfc  the  fecond  night  after  his  flight ;  and  U 

was  to  head  the  army.    **  This  (faid  he)  will  ani-  a  party  of  horfe  which  had  been  fent  in  put! 

mate  them  and  give  them  confidence ;  the  pre-  of  him  came  up  with  him,  and  took  himpnwj 

fence  of  a  monarch  is  above  half  the  battle."  The  He  was  brought  to  Scindia,  who,  after  cjpo' 

kinff  agreed  in  appearance,  and  requefted  Gholam  him  for  fome  time  in  irons,  b  a  cage,  ore 

Khadur  to  aflemble  the  army,  pay  their  arrears,  his  ears,  nofe,  hands,  and  feet,  to  be  cut 

and  inform  them  of  his  iutenUons.  Gholam  Kha-  and  bis  eyea  taken  out)  in  which  fiate  be 


alloi 
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iBowed  to  opire.    Scindia  rewaTded  bimfelf  hy  («.}  Mohawk*  a  branch*  or  rather  head  wa- 

feiziog  apoa  the  Idogdom  which  he  came  to  ter  or  the  Delawaret  which  rifes  from  lake  Utta- 

goard:  itodaU  that  now  belongs  to  Shah  Allttm*  yantha*  runs  45-  miles  SW*  and  thence  xi  SB. 

tb^oomioal  emperorgif  the  city  of  Dehli*  with  when  it  joins  the  PoPACHTONf  and  forms  the 

}  ibali  diftridt  around  it«  where*  deprived  of  fight,  D  e  la  war  b. 

be  Ttmsm  an  empty  ihadow  of  royalty ;  an  in*  '  (j.)  MoRAWKt  a  town  of  New  York  in  Mont- 

lace  of  the  inftabiUty  of  human  greatnefs*  and  gomery  county*  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  8« 

of  the  precarious  ftate  of  defpotic  governments.  bank  of  the  river*  N°  x.    It  was  deferted  by  the 

MOGWITZ*  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Neifle.  Mokawk^  in  x7to ;  and  in  1790*  contained  4440 

,  MOGYESZOf  a  town  <^  Hungary*  la  miles  inhabitants*  including  xxx  flaves* 

if.  or  Tokay.  (4.)  Hohawk  Country*  a  part  of  N.  Ame- 

MOHACS*  a  town  of  Hungary*  on  the  Da-  rica*  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  (N^  x.) 

nibe:  famous  for  a  battle  fought  in  X516*  be-  formerly  inhabited  by  one  of  the  S^x  Rations 

tveeo  the  Hangariaos  under  Lewis*  the  laft  king  of  the  laoQuoiSf  (ituated  between  New  York 

d  HoQgary*  and  the  Turks  under  Soliman  II ;  and  Lake  Ontario. 

wberdD  the  former  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  (x.)  Mohawks*  a  nation  of  N.  American  In- 

UfCco  meo,  and  Lewis  falling  from  his  horfe  dians*  who  are  acknowledged  by  the  other  tribes 

Airing  the  rout,  was  fuflfocated  in  a  muddy  brook,  of  the  Six  Nation?  to  be  ^  the  tnae  o)d  head  of 

Asotber  battle  was  fought  near  it*  in  x637i  ^  ^^^  confederacy."     They  were  formerly  very 

tneo  the  Torks  under  the  grand  vizier*  and  the  powerful*  and  inhabited  the  above  country.    Be* 

drnftians  under  Pr.  Charles  of  Loraine,  wherein  ing  ftrongly  attached  to  the  family  of  Sir  William 

teToits  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  xo*ooo  J<(bnfton*  a  part  of  them  emigrated  with  Sir  John 

BO,  and  all  their  cannon  and  baggage.    It  lies  Johnfton  to  Canada  in  X776.   About  300  of  tbeie 

|i  oules  NW.  of  BacB*  and  56  W.  of  Zegedin.  refide  in  Upper  Canada.    The  reft  left  their  fet- 

(i.)  *  MOHAIR.  A.  /  [mohertt  moiret  French.]  tiement  at  Humtbr  FoRT.in  fpring  x78o*.and  are 

Titad  or  ftnff  made  of  camels  or  other  hair. —  now  fettled  on  the  Grand  riyer.   They  had  made 

She  when  (he  fees  her  friend  in  deep  defpair,  great  advances  in  civilization ;  moft  of  theni  could 

Ofafervrs  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair.  fpeak  Englifb*  and  many  of  them  profefled  thtir 

Pcfe,  faith  in  the  Chriftian  religion.    Their  epifbopal 

(v)  Mohair*  in  commerce,  is  the  ha;ir  or  a  church  ftill  remains  at  Hunter  JE^ort.    None  of 

^  of  goat  frequently  about  Angria  in  Turkey ;  them  are  now  in  the  United  States. 

tW  i&habitants  of  which  city  are  all  employed  in  (a.)  Mohawks.    See  Muck*  §  a. 

tbe  ououfadure  of  camblets  made  of  this  hair.  MOHEGAN*  a  town  of  Connecticut*  between 

lone  give  the  name  mohair  to  the  camblets  or  Norwich  and  New  London*  where  remains  of  the 

N&  Dade  of  this  hair :  of  thefe  there  are  two  Moheoan  tribe  of  Indians  refide* 

^ :  the  one  fmooth  and  plain*  the  other  wa^  MOHICCONS ;  x.  a  tribe  of  N.  American  It^ 

(tnd  tike  tabbies.    The  difference  between  the  dians  who  inhabit  on  a  branch  of  the  Sufquehan- 

^rooolf  confifts  in  this*  that  the  latter  is  calen«  nah :  They  have  xop  warriors,   a.  Another  tribe 

wed,  the  other  not.    There  are  alfo  mohairs  in  the  N.  Weftern  Territory*  near  Sandufky*  be- 

Kth  plain  and  watered*  whofe  woof  is  of  wool*  tween  the  Sciota  and  Mufkingum.    Warriors  do. 

tttoo,  or  thread.  MOHILA,  Mohilla*  or  MostiA*  one  of  the 

MoHAia  Shell,  in  conchyliology  a  peculiar  Comokr a  iHands  in  the  Indian fea*  between  the N. 

9Kies  of  volutat  whioh  Teems  of  a  clofely  and  end  of  Madagafcar  and  the  continent  of.Africa. 

wely  reticulated  texture*  and  refembles  on  the  fur-  The  inland  parts  are  moontainous  and  woody ;  but 

wtipieceofmobairorTerycIofefilk-worm'sweb.  die  lands  adjoining  to  the  fea  are  watered  by 

MOHAMMED.    See  Mahomet.  feveral  fine  ftreams  whlchdefcend  from  themoun- 

MOHABIMEDAN*  or  Mahometan*  adj.  Of  tains ;  and  tbegrafs  is  green  all  the  year*  fo  that  it 

^JKbngiog  to  Mahomet*  or  his  fyftem  of  fuper-  affords  a  moft  delightful  habitation.   Provifions  of 

<^-  all  kinds  abound ;  and  the  Eaft  India  fhips  of 

^fOUAMMEDANISM.     See    Mahombta-  different  nations.touch  here  for  refrefhment. 

"[]>•  MOHIL£F*or   )a    government    of    Ruffia* 

MOHAMMEDANS.    See  Mahometans.  (i.)  MOHILOF*  j  formed  out  of  part  of  Lithu- 

MOHATZ*  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  ania/in  111%  \  when  Catherine  II.  coxppelled  the 

Mnoiwar,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Poles  to  cede  to  her  all  that  part  of  Lithuania 

ttriOe,  J ;  iQi]es  N W.  of  Eifeck :  perhaps  the  fame  which  borders  on  Ruifia*  comprehending  one  3d 

^<xb  MoHACS.    Lon.  19. 56.  £.   Lat.  45-  36.  N.  of  thcf  Country.    This  fhe  eredeid  into  the  |;wo 

U>)MOHAWK«  a  river  of  New  York,  which  governments   or  provinces   of   Mohilef   and 

iiH  N.  of  Fort  Stanwix*  8  miles  from  Sable  ri-  Polotzk. 

^^l^  S.  so  miles  to  the  Fort ;  then  E.  110  (a.)  Mohilof*  a  large  and  firong  city  of  Po- 

^>«S  aod  after  receiving  many  ftreams*  falls  into  land*  in  the  above  prov.  and  palatinate  of  Miezflau, 

wHodibn*  by  3  mouths^  oppofite  to  Lanfin-  It  is  well  built,  populous,  and  has  a  confiderable 

Jjfp  sad  Troy*  about  9  miles  N.  of  Albany,  trade.    Near  this  place  the  Swedes  obtained  a 

£?!***»  3  niiles  above  thefe  mouths*  it  is  great  vidtory  over  the  Ruffians  in  X707. 

{J»  feet  broad,  and  falls  over  a  rock  of  equal  MOHL*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  HolAein. 

T^Jf»^l»«  40  feet  perpendicular  in  height.  (x.)  •  MOHOCK,  n.  /.    The  name  of  a  cruel 

^aile  below  this  it  has  a  fine  bridge*  built  in  natioti  of  America  given  to  ruffians  who  infefled, 

J)95;  1000  feet  long,    34  broad,  and  X5  high  or  rather  were  imagined  to  infelt,  the  ftrects  of 

*-««  the  river,  fupported  by  13  ftone  pillars.  London.—                                                 From 
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Pfom  mllfc^bp  he  ftjirts  up  tmhoeky      Prior,  painted  the  gnind  ihloon  at  the*  entnffr^*  ;n'p  »' 

Who  baa  not  tnfmbledat  themo^y^'/name?  apartments    of.  Ve^'tii^lllea  which   rcpM'enr*  • 

•  Gaff,  apotheofie  of  Hercules.     He  tf»ok  4  ^  care  p  ; 

'—Thou  baft  fallen  upon  mt  with  the  rage  of  a  form  it;  and  Lewis- XV.  was  fo  weIipl»'iV(*  v  ' 

mad  dog*  or  a  mobock*  Dennis.                             ^  it,  that  be  made  him  his  firft  painter  In  1736,  * 

(9.)  Mohock.  See  Mohawks, and  Mock.  ^  a.  gave  him  a  penfion  of  4000  livres.  But  in  a  fir  mi 

MOHR»  a  town  of  Germany,  5  mil^s  W.  of  lonaqr  be  ma  bimfelf  through  with  his  fwordt 

Hoya.  and  died,  June  4f  173 7»  ag«d  49. 

MOHRAU9  a  town  and  river  of  Sile(ia»  (a.)  Moine,  Peter  le,  a  French  poet,  hom  at 

MQHRINi  a  town  of  Brandenburg.  Chaumont  in  Bafligni,  A.  D.  i6oa.  He  joined  ihd 

MOHRUNGEN,  a  town  and  lake  of  Pruffia,  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  enjoyed  Icveral  ofliccJ 

in  Oberland.    In  1401  the  town  was  taken  by  Che  among  them.    He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  verfn 

Poles;  in  1461  by  the  Teutonic  knight»)  in*  15901  which  were  collected  into  one  vol.  folio  in  1671. 

it  w^s  burnt  by  the  Poles ;  and  ic  was  again  burnt  They  fhow  genius  and  fancy,  but  are  very  extrars. 

in  1607.  '  gant  and  bombaftic.   Among  his  profe  woikt  are, 

MOHtJRBUNGE,  a  province  of  Indoftan^SW.  i*  La  Jiewtion  aifie^  P^ris,  16519  8vo;  a  book 

of  Bengal.  which  produced  more  mirth  than  ^evotioo.  3. 

MOHYLNAi  ^  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Minflt.  Pmfies  AUfaUi,    j^  A  ft^rt  Treatife  on  Hiftory, 

MOIA9  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Priocipata  in  Mmp.  He  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  as,  1671,  aged  70. 

rtOJANf  an  ifland  of  8v^edear  in  the-Baltic.  (3.)  Mo  in  a,  Stephen  lb,  a  very  learned  Freodi 

Lon.  i8.  45«  E*  ^  Perro.    Lat.  39.  at.  N»  proteftant  minifter,  bom  at  Caen  1614.   He  vni 

*  MOIDBRBI>.  aJj.  [properly  mwidereii  or  well  ftilled  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Orieoti! 

mai^^  Crazed.  Ainfvaarth,  tongues,  and  profeflfed  divinity  with  high  reputi* 

MQIDIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  tion.at  Leyden^;  where  he  died  in  1689.   Sevenl 

ment  of  Ifere,  6  miles  B.  of  Vienne.  differtations  of  his  are  printed  together,  entitled 

^mOlDOR.  n.  f.  A  Portugal  cmn,  rated  at  Varia  Sa<rih  i»  %  vols  4to.    He  alfo  wrote  other 

one  pound  feven  (hillings.  works. 

.    *  MOIETY,  ff.  /  ImefTfr,  Fr:  from  mtHm^  the  (4.)  Moinb,  a  bay  of  Newfoundland. 

aniddfe.]    Half;  one 'of  two  equal  parts.^This  MOINGT,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbedep.  of 

company  being  divided  into  two  equal  m&ietiej,  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  a  miles  S.  of  MontbrifoD. 

the  one  before,  the  other  fioce  the  cdming  of  MOIRA,  or  Moyra,  a  town  of  IrefaDd,  in  tb? 

Chrift.  Hooktn^  county  of  Down,  Ulfter,  69  miles  from  Dublin: 

The  death  of  Antony  noted  for  its  Knen  manufa^ure,  and  a  mootblf 

Is  not  a  fingle  doom,  in  that  name  lay  market.    I/Ord  Moira  has  in  It  a  very  beautifel 

A  maietj^  of  the  world.                               Shak»  feat ;  and  it  has  a  handfome  church,  a  charitf 

TouchM  with  human  gentlenefs  and  love,     •  fchool,  and  two  diilenting  meeting  houfes. 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.              Sbak*  MOIRANS,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of 

—The  militia  was  lettled,  a  nuiehf  of  which  Ifere,  33  miles  ESE.  of  Vienne* 

flioukl  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  other  MOISDANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  d 

mmetjf  by  the  parliament.  CEaA-^The  more  beau-  the  Lower  Loire,  6  miles  S.  of  Cbatesubriaot. 

tiful  mnkfy  of  bis  majefty'«  fubjeds  filottld*  efta-  MOISI,  a  river  of  Canada,  running  into  the  St 

bliih  a  truee.  AdSf,  Lawrence,  in  Lon.  65.  40.  W.  ^Lat.  5a  ly  N. 

MOIGOLSCHAR,  a  cape  of  Nova  Zembla.  MOISLAINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  d 

(i.) *  To  Moil.  v.  a.  {momtUrf  Fr.]  x.  To  d^ub  Somme,  3  miles  N.  of  Peronne. 

with  dirt.«-AIl  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  MOIS AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Lof 

with  dirt  and  mire  by  reafon  of  the  deepnefs  of  on  the  Tarn,  13  miles  NW.  of  Montauban,  ar.w 

t^e  rotten  way.  Knolies,  a.  To  wearj.*-No  more  9  S.  of  Laaerte.  Lon.  1. 17.  £.    Lat.  44.  6.  N. 

tog  one  another  thus,  nor  moiJ  yourielves,  receive  ^  MOIST.  aJj*  [moififf  moite,  French.}  z.  Wet, 

pnze  equal.  ^Chapman,  not  dry  :  wet,  not  liquid  ;  wet  in  a  froail  degm* 

{%.)  ^  To  Moth,  v.  n.'lmomHert  French.]    t.  The  hills  to  their  fupply 

To  labour  in  the  mire.— fAfoc/  not  too  much  uo-  Vapour,  and  exhalation  duflc^and  moift^ 

der  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncer-  Sent  up  amain.                                      Mil!-"- 

tain.  Baeoti*    s.  To  toll ;  to  drudge;— The  name  Why  Were  the  moij^  in  number  fo  outdoor 

of  the  laborious  tfiiliam  N^,  attorney-general  to  That  to  a  thoufand  dry  they  are  but  one  ^ 

Charles  the  Firft,  was  anagrammatifed»  Imo^in  Biackm-r.- 

Law.  Howei. — They  toil  and  moii  for  the  intereft  —Many  who  live  well  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  a)l  th^* 

of  their  matters,  that  in  requital  break  their  hearts,  difeafes  that  depend  upon  a  relaxation  in  a  m^' 

L^Bfirange. — Oh  the.  endlefs  mifery  of  c he  life  I  one.  Arhtthnot, — 

lead  1  cries  the  moiling  huiband  ;  to  f|>end  all-  my  Nor  yet,  when  uro^Ardurus  clouds  the  ikr» 

days  in  ploughing.  LEJhange.  The  woods  and  fields  their  pleafing  toils  deoy 

Now  he  muft  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  l*T- 

loaths.                                            Dryden,  a.  Juicy;  fucculent.  Alnf. 

With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight  *  To  Mot st.         >  v.  a.  [from  mtif.] To mikr 

To  OT«f/  all  day,  arid  merry  make  at  night.  Gaj.  *  To  MOISTEN. )  damp ;  to  make  wet  to  a 

(i.)  MOINE9  Francis  Li,  an  exceHeot  French  fmall  degree;  to  damp.— > 

painter,  born  at  Bins  in  1688,  and  trained  up  Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  youf 

under  G'alloche,proleflbr  of  the  academy  of  paint-  teara 

ifig ;  which  office  he  afterwards  filled.   JU  Mohie  MoiJIiX  again;  and  frame  feme  feeling  lio^*  ^y* 
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••Hts  bon^  are  moiJIenfJ vr'ith  marrow.  Jo6  xxi.  don,  and  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at' Paris. 

t4.-*A  pipe  a  4ittie  wiaifiraed'On  the  iofide,  fo  as  Hid  merit  was  ib  much  efteemed,  that  be  was 

tiierr  be  nodrops  left;  m«ketb  a  more  folcmn  found  thought  capable  of  deciding  in  the  famous  difputc 

th^  if  the  pipe  were  dry •<' Botfoff.-^-The  fwellinp  between  LeibnttB  and  Newton,  concerning  the 

riftr  i»  reduced  into  his  fhaUow  bed*  with  fearer  difiereatial  calculus.    He  pubii(hed  a  Treatifi  on 

meer  to  mm/kn.hiw  own* pebUce.    Drrden*          *  Qkances  in  Z73S>  and  another  oa  AnnuitUi  in  1 751  ;> 

*  MCMSTENER.  it./  lltom  moifieu,]  Theper-  both  extremely  accurate.  ThePhilofophical  Tranf-, 

(bn  or  thinfT  that  moifteos.  adtions  contain  many  interefting  memoirs  of  his 

*MOISTN£Sa/7<-/.  [jfrom  mv/?.]  Dampneft :»  compofition  ;  fome  on  the  method  of  fluxiqn^;'^ 

fptneft  in  a  fonll  degree. — ^Pkafure  both  kinds  others  on  the  lunula  of  Hippocrates  ;. others  oit 

fekein  tbeflf^ii^anddenlHy  oftheair.  Bacatt*  phyfical  aitronomyi  in  which  he  reiblved  many 

—The  ffflall  particles  of  brick  or  ftone  the  leaf^  important  problems ;  and  others,  on  the  analyHs 

er  >r/>  wonM  joili  tf^getber.  AdS/on^s  Guard/ ftnl  of  the  games  of  chance.   Toward^  the  clofe  of  h  is 

U.'**MOJSTUREi«./{Mo/ArttrY,  Fr. fromivtj^.]  life  he  loft  his  fight  and  hearing,  and  the  demand 

s.Stiteofbeiflgmoift;  moderittewetn€fsj-«*^me-  for  fleep  beoame.fb.  great,   that  he  requh-ed  20 

tiices  angling  toA^itife'Tiver  near  handt  which,  hours  of  it  in.a  day.   He  died  at  London  in  1754* 

fortbe  mvijhirv  it  beftowediipon  -foots  •  of  ibme  aged  Sy.    He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

iouTtfting  trees,  was-iewarded  with  their  flia«  beil  autbort of  antiquity';  and  was  often 'confult- 

dOT.  SiJa«7.-^Set  fych  plants  fts'retiuire  muclf  ed  aboult  diffictrit.paflfages  in  their  Work*.  He  dc« 

n:iivr^  upon  &ndy»tdry  grobods.    Uocch* —  tefted  aUifidocentiWitticifms  agatnft  religion. 

While  dqrneft  marfturei  coWkiefs  heat  refifh,'  MOKATTAM.    See  Egypt,  J  6.  . 

AH  that  we  hsvei  aBd-thatwo  are,;fut>fifts.  MOKDAiSJ,  )i:  titfe  among  the  orrentaf  ChnT-. 

♦-•'•,--'           Lfenham*  tians,  fimilar  to  that  of  iffl^/zyi  anaong  the  Turks, 

^  Small  qutntitf  of fii<{uid4*««        ♦  given  to  thofe  pilgrims  who  haVe. not  only  per- 

AU  mybody's  mmfture  fornfted  the  journey  ^o  Jerufalem,  but  ki^pt  the 

Scarce  ierves  U»  qiiench  ^y  futpace-burning  pafibirer  in  it,  and  aflifted  at  all  the  ceremonies' 

heat.                                                   &kaL  of  the  holy  weeks. 

When  you  iiDeop'd  it  dry,  •  MOKBS  tfa  net.    The  mcflres. 

Aad  ofFer'd  the  full  helnset  up  to  Cato,  MOKHA.    Sec  Mocho. 

Dtd  he  not  daflr  t^'  imtaited  moijhtre  from  him.  '  MOKRBTZi»  a. town  of  Turkey  in  Bulgaria. 

Adds/tint  ,  *  MOKY.  adf»  i>ark :  as,  moky  weather,  Aif^- 

•1.)  MmsT(74it.    See  HoMiajn-Y.    The  moif-  It  feems  a  corruption,  of  vAurky.    la  fome  places 

r  ^'  of  the  air  has  conflderable  e'ffe<ft«  on  the  be-  they  call  it  muf^j^^    Duflcy ;  cloudy. 

miTi  body.    For  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  (r.).  MOLA,  Peter  Francis,  an  eminent  pain- 

fooJ,  and  the  proportion  of  the  meat  totbe  drmk  ter,  bom,  according  to  moil  authorr,  pX  J^tigana, 

b^ng  given,  the  weight  of  a  human  body  is  lefs.  Hi  1609 ;  or  as  otheVs  affirm*  at  6oldra,  in  Como. 

tiu  consequently  its  difcharges  greater  in  dry  Hewasadifcipleof  Arpino,  andof  A'baop.  When 

t'.n  in  wet  weather,  which  may  be  thus  a<;*  be  quitted  the  bitter,  he  went  to  Venice,  and  ftu- 

f>ir.ted  i'or:   the  moifture  of  the  air  moiftens  died  the  pidnreS  of  Titian;  Tintoretto,  BaiT^in, 

t  '^  ffb«e8  of  the  ikin,  and  lefiens  perfpiration  by  and  Paul  Vemnefe.-     He  painted*  hiftorical  fub- 

•f't^^inff  their  vibratory  motion.    When  perfpi-  jeAs  and  landfcapes  with  great  fuccefs ;  p3rticu> 

rtion  is  thus  leffened  hy  the  moKlure  of  the  air,  Uriy  the  latter.    He  died  in  1665". 

MHh<^  is  Indeed  by  degrees  increafed,  but  not  (t)  Mola,  John  Baptift,  brother  to  the  pj^e-  . 

't^ualiy.    Hence,  according  to.  Dr  Bryan  Robin-  ceding,  was  alfo  a  paintef,  and  of  fome  merits 

A*"t  to  keep  a  body  of  the  fame  weight  in  wet  but  very  inferior  to  the  other, 

weaiheras  in  dry,  either  the  quantity  of  food  nwift  (3.)  Mola.    See  Midwifery,  Part  I,  Se£t,  IV. 

I?  leffened,  or  the  proportion  of  the  meat  to  the  (4.)  Mola  di  Bari,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bariy 

«ir:ak  increafed ;  and  both  thefemay  be  done  by  on  the  A'lriatic,  is  miles'E.  of  Bari. 

i'^ir.'ainK  the  d#tBk  ^vithout  making  any  change  in  (5)  MolA  m   Gabta>  an  ancient  town  of 

^he  meat.    Tke  inftrument  u(ed  for  determimng  Naples  in  Lavora,  where  Cicero  refided  and  was 

'U  degree  of  raoifture  in  the  air,  is  called  an  by*  murdered  ;  and  where  the  mlns  of  bis  houfe  are 

Sr:v:etfr.    See  HYGROMETER.  itill  ihown.    It  is  feate^J  on  the  Adriatic,^  near  the 

MOIVRE,  Abraham,  F.  R.S.  an  eminent  ma-  ruins  of  Formia;  3  miles  N£.  of  Gaeta/  and  S 

''•'jmatidan,  boru  at  Vitri  in  Champagne,  A.  D.  S^.  of  Fundi.    Lon*  1 7.  50.  E.    Lat.  41,  5.  N. 

'^^7>    His  father  was^  furgeon.    At  the  revoca-  (60  Mola  SAt^sAi  S^ItCakr,  in  anttmiity,  was 

ton  of  the  ediA  of  Nantes^  he  deterniiiied  to  fly  barley  parched,  and  afterwards  ^oiino  to  meal 

i  ^0  England  rather  than  abannon  the  proteftant  or  flour,  then  mixed  with  fait  and  fiahkincenfe, 

^HpioTi.    Before  be  left  France,  he  had  begun  to  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ^ater.    Thus  prcpa- 

itudy  mathematics ;  and  having  perfected  hinifelf  red,  it  was  fpritrkled.  between  the  horns  of  the 

^  that  fctence  in  London,  he  refolved  to  teach  vj<5iim  before  it  was  killed  in  facr^fice.    This  n&. 

Jt.   Nrwton's  Pfincipia  fhowed  him  h(?w  little  was  called  immfilaths  and  wa*r  common  to  the 

^'o^eft  he  had  made  in  a  fcieaCc  of  which,  he  Greeks  and  Romans;  with  this  difierenc^,  that 

t'vMjgbt  himfelf  mafter.    From  this  work  he  ac-  the  mola  of  the  Romans  was  of  wheat.  The  Greeks 

*)i<red  a  knowledge  of  the  geometry  of  infloities  called  it  tfM»  or  »x9v;^?»r. 

•ith  as  great  fjcility  as  he  had  learned  the  ele-  (i.)  MOLANDS,  a:  town  ot  Norway,  r»  miles. 

Jntniafy  geometry.    His  fuccefs  in  thefe  ftudies  NNE,  of  Chriaianund- 

frocuted  him  a  iirat  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Lou-  C*.)  MolanW,  a  town  of  Kent,  near  Sandwich. 
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(i.)  MOLANS,  a  town  of  Francei  ii>  the  de-  face,  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  veiyancteBtctiftoni 

partment  of  the  Dronei  9  miles  SSE.  of  Nions.  Brown'i  ruig,  Brrours* — Such  in  painting  are  the 

(i.)  Mo  LANS,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  depart-  warts  and  moUs^  whfch,  adding  a  iticenefs  to  tb< 

ment  of  the  Upper  Saone,  6  milet  SW.  of  Luf«.  flice,  lire  not  therefore  to  be  omitted.    Drydtn,-^ 

MOLARDIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  That  Timothy  Trhn  and  Jack  were  the  fame  per 

of  Mont  Blanc,  (ci-devant  Savoy),  on  the  Seeran  ;•  fon,  was  proved,  partfcnlariy  by  a  moU  nnder  tin 

8  miles  NR  of  Chambery..  left  pap.  jrhutfinot. — ^The  peculiatittes  in  Homci 

'  (i.)   MOLARJBSy  or  Dbntbb   moiares,  in  are  marks  and  mo/rj,  by  which e?ery common  eyi 

anatomy,  the  large  teeth,  called  in  £ngli(h  the  dNHnguifhes  him.    Pt^,    3.  IProm  tn$Usf  Lath) 

GRINDERS.    See  Anatomy,  A  135.  nwhiVt,]  A  moond ;  a  dylEe.-*-Sion  is  ftraitenet 

(2.)MoL'ARESGLANDULiB.  See  Anatomy,  157.  on  the  north  fide  by  the  fea-ruined  wall  of  tfa< 

MOLASSES.    See  Molds SEs.  moh,    Sandy j> — 

MOLBETSKOIy  a  town  of  RiiiBa)  in  Novo-  '              The  mok  immenfe  wrought  on 

gorod.  Over  the  foaming  deep  higb*aichM  ;  a  bridge 

MOLCHINA,  a  town  of  Ruffia^  in  Tobolik.  Of  length  prodigions.           itff/iwi'/  Par.  Lo/i 

MOLCZAR,  a  town  of  Lithnftnia.                  '  —-The  great  quantities  of  ftones  dug  out  of  tb 

(i.)  MOLD,  or  Mould,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  rock  could  not  eafily  conceal  themfelves,  had  the; 

in  Flintfhire,  where  the  aifizet  are  held.    It  had  not  been  confumed  ?n  the  moUj  tod  boildingt  0 

a  caftte,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Owen  Gwyned,  Naples.    Mdifin  m  Ualj.-^ 

in  1144.    It  is  5  miles  S.  of  Flinty  13  WNW»of  Bid  the  broad  ardi  the  dangVous  flood  eontaio 

Wrexham,  and  ig8  of  London.  •  The  wole  proje^ed  break  the  roaring  main.  Pope 

(9.)  Mold,  or  Mould.    See  Mould.   *  4.  [Taipa.']  A  little  beaft  that  works  underground 

MOLDAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitmeritz ;  Tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  tftoie  may  not 

21  miles  NW.  of  Leitmeritz.  Hear  a  foot  fall ;  vre  now  are  near  his  cell.  Shai 

MOLDAVA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  — What  is  more  obvious  than  a  iMd/r,  and  yet  whal 

which  rifes  near  Hungary,  pafles  Ntemecz,  aod  more  palpable  argument  of  Providence  ^  More." 

runs  into  the  Siret,  in  Moldavia.  — Mohj  have  perfedl  eyes,  and  holes  for  them 

MOLDAVIA,  a  province  of  Turicey  in  Europe,  through  the  (kin,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin'i 

bounded  on  the  N£.  by  the  Niefter,  which  di-  head.    Raj  6n  Crtation. — 

vides  It  from  Poland;  on  the  B.  by  Beffarabia';  on  '  *    Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow^  the  worm  t<| 

the  S.  by  the  Danube,  which  parts  it  from  Bui-  *           weave.                                                Pjp^\ 

garia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Walachia  and  Tranfyl*  (2.)  Mole,  in  midwifery,  {§  i,  de/.  i.)  S^ 

vania.    It  is  440  miles  lone  and  150  broad.    The  MidwIpery,  Part  I,  Sf3.  IV. 

clim-^te  is  good,  and  the  toil  fruitful,  producing  (3.)  Mole,  or  Mark,  {§  ifdef.  a.)  SeeN*n»J 

corn,  wine^  rich  paftures,  a  good  breed  of  horfes^  (4.)  Mole^  in  architedlure,  {f  f,  ^.  3.)  a  maf 

oxen,  iheep,  game,  fifli,  fowl,  honey,  wax,  and  five  work  formed  of  large  ftones  laid  in  the  feib] 

all  European  fruits.    Its  principal  rivers  are  the  means  of  coffer  dams,  extended  either  in  a  righl 

Danube,  Dniefter,  Pruth,  Bardalach,  and  Ceret.  Hne  or  an  arch  of  a  circle,  before  a  port,  whicl 

The  inhabitants  are  Chriftians  of  theGreek  church,  it  ferves  to  clofe;  to  defend  the  veflels  in  it  frani 

and  Jassv  is  the  capital.    About  the  end  of  the  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves,  and  to  prevent  \.U 

2  ith  eentury  a  colony  of  Walacbians  fettled  here*  paflage  of  Ihips  without  leave, 

under  Eogdan^  who  was  their  firft  prince,  and  e^  (5.)  Mole  is  fometimes  alfo  nfed  to  lignify  tbi 

ftabliftied  theit*  civil  an  ^  ecclefiaftical  government,  harbour  itfelf. 

the  latter  under  a  Greek  archbifhop.  In  the  Z4th  (6.)  Mole,  [moles^]  among  the  Romaas,  waj 

century,  after  many  fevere  ftruggles,  they  fell  un^  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  maafoleum,  built  in  minj 

der  the  power  of  the  K.  of  Hungary ;  and  in  15  74,  ner  of  a  round  tower  on  a  fquare  bafe,  infulatt 

they  became  tributary  to  the  Turks;  who  ap-  encompafled  with  columns,  and  covered  withi 

point  a  native  their  prince,  nvajfviodit  or  hcfpodar.  dome. — The  mole  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  noi 

Bcfides  a  large  annual  tribute,  he  is  obliged  to  the  caftle  of  St  Angek>,  was  the  greateft  and  root 

raife  a  great  body  ofhorie.    Moldavia  is  divided  flately  of  all  the  moles.    It  was  crownetl  withi 

into  Upper  and  Lower.  brazen  pine  appfe,  wherein  was  a  golden  urn  coo 

I.  Moldavia,  Lowep^  is  bounded  on  the  E»  tjining  the  aflies  of  the  emperor, 

by  the  Dniefter;  SE.  by  Beflarabta;  S.  by  the  Da-  (7.)  Mole,  in  geography,  a  river  in  Suny,  fl 

nube;  and  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Tran fyl vania ^  named  from  running  under  ground.  It  diiappc^rl 

i.  Moldavia,  Up?er,  reaches  almoft  to  JalFy -^  at  Box-hiU,  near  Darking,  in  Surry><and  erocigd 

and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Dniefter;  on  the  again  near  Leatherhead. 

N.  by  the  Dniefter  and  Poland ;  and  W.  by  Tran-  (g.)  Mole,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  dcti 

fylvania.  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  kte  duchy  of  Savoy. 

MOLDAVIT2A,atownofMoWavifl,4omilea  (9.)  Mo le^ in  zoology, (J  udef.^)  SecTAtfiJ 

W.  of  Suczava.  Moles  in  the  fields  may  be  deftroyed  by  taking  i 

MOLDEBACH,  a  river  of  Upper  SaJBony,  hi  head  of  two  of  garlic,  onion,  or  leek,  and  puttioj 

Thuringia,  running  into  the  Unftrett.  it  into  their  Holes ;  oh  which  they  will  run  out  ai 

( I .)  ♦  MOLE,  u ./.  [mttit  Saxon ;  moh^  French ;  if  (righteiU  and  you  may  kill  them  with  a  fpcar  ^ 

^olai  Latin.]    i.  j^  ffioh  is  a  formlefa  concretion  dog.     Or  pounded  hellebore,  white  or  black 

of  cxtravafated  blood,  which  grows  into  a  khid  of  with  wHeat-ftodr,  the  white  of  an  egg,  milk,  am! 

fleih  in  the  uterus,  and  is  cjtlled  a  faMt  conception,  f^^eet  wine,  or  metheglin,  lAay be  made  mtoa  paft*! 

Oulncy.     ».  A  natural  fpot  or  difcolonratton  of  and  pellets  as  big  as  a  fmall  nut  may  be  put  int^ 

\t  bod)t:-*f  <J"n<!lf».iriiS'  hAxr L^potx  thv-  ^nohx-oi  the^  their  holes :-  the  moles  will  edt  this  with  plcaftmi 

aadl 
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ifld  vill  be^  kilkd  hy  it.    In  places  where  you  mowing*    la  the  weft  of  England  they  ufe  a  pe- 

woald  oot  dig  dot  break  muchy  the  fuming  their  cuh'ar  kind  of  inftrument  for  the  breaking  up  of 

boles  with  brimftooey  garlic»  or  other  unfavoury  thefe  t  it  iaa  flat  boards  very  thick»  and  of  about 

thiDgi,  drives  them  away  i  -and  if  you  put  a  dead  8  lochea  in  diaineter»  into  which  there  is  fallened 

laole  into  a  common  baunty  it  will  insike  iiMOi  ^  perpendicular  handle  of  3  or  4  feet  long.    It 

ktiikt  it.    Or  take,  a  mole*fpear  or  ftaff,  and  has  four  broad  and  (harp  iron  teeth  at  the  front» 

where  yoo  fee  them  caft»  go  lightly ;  but  not  on  which  readily  cut  through  the  hillt  and  fpread  the 

Ibe  fide  betwixt  them  and  the  windy  lefl  they  per-  earth  it  confifta  of;  and  behind  there  is  a  large 

teire  yoo;  and  at  the  firft  or  fecood  putting  up  of  knob  for  breaking  the  clods.    There  isi  however, 

tk  earthy  ftrike  them  with  your  mole^iftaflfy  down-  a  better  inftrumenty  for  deftroyiog  thefe  hillsy 

fifbty  and  mark  which  way  the  earth  falls  muft }  where  they  are  in  very  great  numbers.    This  is  a 

if  (he  cafts  towaida  the  left  handy  ftrike  fomewhal  kind  of  horfe  machine ;  it  has  a  iharp  iron  about 

CQ  the  right  band ;  and  fo  on  the  contr:iry>  to  the  3  feet  over,  and  with  a  ftrong  back.    It  is  about 

caftiog  up  of  tbe  plain  ground,  Urike  down  and  ^  ^  5  inches  broady  and  has  two  long  handles, 

there  let  it  vematp  s  then  take  out  the  tongue  in  the  ror  a  horfe  to  be  hacnafled  to,  and  a  crofs  bar  of 

iUlT,  and  with  tbe  fpattle^  or  flat  edgey  dig  round  iron  to  ftrengthen  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  handlesy 

aboot  your  grain  to  the  end  thereof,  to  fee  if  you  reaching  from  the  one  handle  to  the  other.    The 

t2ve  killed  her  ;  and  if  you  have  mified  her.  leave  middle  of  this  crols  bar  is  liimiihed  with  one, 

opcQ  the  hole  and  ftep  afide  a  little,  and  perhaps  twp,  or  morcy  ftiarp  pieces  of  iron  like  fmall 

ibe  will  come  to  ftop  the  hole  agaioy  for  they  love  plough-lhares^  to  cut  the  mole-hills  into  %  3,  or 

JKt  very  tittle  air ;  and  then  ftrike  her  again^  bu^  more  parts.    The  iron  behind  is  of  a  femicircular 

if  70Q  mlia  ber^  pour  into  the  hole  two  gallons  of  &gore.    A  (ingle  horfe  is  hamafled  to  this  ma« 

TKer,  and  that  will  make  her  come  out.    Many  chine,  and  a  boy  muft  be  employed  to  drive  it, 

maj  alfo  be  takoh  when  going  out  in  a  morning  and  a  man  to  hold  and  ^uide  it ;  the  (liarp  irons 

toMyOrcQcntng  hone  wbenfed.  orfharetare  the  firft  things  that  meet  the  hill, 

*MOL£BAT.  ff.  /.  IfirihragorifiutJ]    A  fiib*  they  run  through  ity  break  its  texture,  and  cut 

^f*  it  into  feveral  parts;  and  the  circular  iron  foU 

^MOLECAST.  fr./.  [joio/r  and  ^0^.]    Hillock  lowing  immediately, behind  themy  cuts  up  the 

c^  up  by  a  mole^ — ^In  Spring  let  the  molteafis  be  whole  by  tHe  rootSy  and  leaves  the  land  level, 

(pnrad,  becanie  they  hinder  the  mowers.  Mttrtim*  This  inftrument  will  deftrov  as  many  molethills 

*  MOLECATCHER.  »•/.  {moU  and  c^ttfteT'l  io  one  day  as  a  common  labourer  can  in  8,  and 

Ose  whofe  employment  is  to  catch  molet.-^  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  kingdom 

Get  m§leoateinr  cunningly  moufe  for  to  killy  if  brought  into  general  ufe.    It  is  to  be  obferved. 

And  harrow  and  caft  abroad  every  bill.    Tijfir*  that  this  leaving  a  naked  fpace  in  the  place  of 

MOLECH.    See  Moloch.  every  hill,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  go  over  the  landy 

MOLE-CRICKET.    See  GaYLLOTAtPA.  and  fow  them  with  hay  feed,  otherwife  thefe  fpots 

UOLECULAi  JLar.)  a  fmall  part  of  anything)  will  want  the  produce  of  grafa  tbe  firil  years. 

MOLECUI«E.  «•  /  >  a  little  cake  or  lump  9  a  The  fanners  10  fome  parts  of  England  are  not 

Gunfpotoo  tbejikin.  A/b.    *  willing  to  deftroy  the  mole-hillsy  but  let  them 

MOLEDINy  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which  rnna  ftaod  hom  year  to  year,  fuppofing  that  they  get 

nto  the  Geil,  near  Mauten.  fome  ground  by  themy  but  the  advantage  by  this 

,  (t.)  *  MOLEHILL.  M./  [moig  and  hilL]  Hillock  means  is  fo  little,  that  it  does  not  balance  the  un- 

^^irown  np  by  the  mok  working  under  ground.   It  figh^linefs  and  damage  to  the  mowing. 

tt«£ed  proverbially,  in  hyperboles,  or  compari-  MOLENESi,  two  fmall  illes  in  the  Brit ilh  Chan. 

^fuMn  ibmething  fmall.— You  feed  your  foli-  pely  near  the  coaft  of  France:  i.  fi»  miles  S£.  of 

^rindi  with  tbe  conceita  of  the  ppetSy  whofe  li*  Ulhant;  a.  t^i  miles  W.  of  Bas. 

KialpcQscanaseaflly  travel  over  mountains aa  MOLENISTS.    See  Moi^inist?. 

mittilL.  Sidmey^r^  MOLENSPUROy  a  town  of  Germany  in  Auf- 

The  rocksy  on  which  the falt-fea bilk>w8  beat»  tria,  x6  miles  SW.  of  Crems. 

And  Atlas'  tops,  tbe  clouds  in  height  that  pafs,  MQLE-HAT3*    See  MuaiNEy  $  •  ;  Mvs«  N° 

Compared  Co  his  huge  perfon  'm9lehiiU  be.  Ftdrf.  lU,  (  4s— 46* 

-;-A€hnrebwardeny  to  eyprefs  Saint  Martin's  in  MOLESMES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 

tae  Tidds,  caoied  to  be  engraved  a  martin  fitting  ment  of  Cote  d'Or ;  9  miles  WS  W.  of  Chatillon^ 

^  a  mMnii  between  two  trees.  Peackmtu-^  *  To  HOLEST.  v.  «.  Imolejerf  Fr.  moUftiu, 

Ov  politician  having  baffled  coofciencey.muft  not  Latin.]    To  difturb;  to  trouble ;  to  vexw— They 

KnooplnilEed  with  inferior -obligations ;  and,  ha-  have  moiefied  tbe  church  with  needlefs  oppofition, 

*^  Impt  ever  fnch  nrauntamsy  lie  down  before  Hooker .r^^o  man  ihail  meddle  with  themi  or  mo- 

^mkhSiL  SmOA.  left  them  in  any  matter,  i  Mae.  9c.  jj.—PIeafure 

Monatawsy  wbtcb  to  your  Maker's  view  or  pain  figiuff  wbatfoever  delight^  or  mol^i  ^^ 

ScemlclsthanOTaicA«/i!f  dotoyou.  Rofeommm*  Lo^e,-^ 

Stiange  ignorance  1  that  the  famn  man  who  The  dead  wake  nottamplefi  the  living*  Ro/wi* 

knows  .  *  MOLESTATION.  «./  imolfjia,  X-at.  irom 

now  Ux  yoD  nount  above  this  mMUii  ihbwsb  tml^*]    Difturbance ;  uneaJinefs  caiifed  by  vcxa> 

^fyldaot pevodvea difiereooe as  great  tioOt^-'Though  ufelefs  unto  us,  and  ratlier  of  mo' 

"Ctweeo  ftnall  incomes  and  a  vaft  eftate  1  2>fjdm  UJIatim*  ^«  rafrain  iirom  killing  fwallows.  Brimn* 

U)  Mm.fi»aiLts  are  a  t^  great  prejudice  to  — An  internal  fatisfa4&io9  and  acquieiccnce,  or  dif- 

Ptftorelaadsy  not  only  in  wafting  fo  much  of  the  (atisfa<^ion  and  msi^fttm  o£  fpirit  aticnU  th^ 

^  as  they  covery  but  iki  hindering  tbe  fcytbe  ia  prad^ice  pf  vif  t|ie  and  vice  refpe^ively.  l^opris. 

y  4        /  *MOp 
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*  MOLESTER.  »./.  [from  molfft,)    One  who        MOLIERES,  a  town  of  Pranc^,  in  the  dep.  c| 
difturbs.  Lot;  zo|  fniles  N.  of  MontaobaDy  and  j6  S.  oI 

JMOLESWORTH,  Robert,  Lord  Vifc.  Mokf-  Cahors. 

worth,  an  eminent  ftatefman  and  writer,  born  MOLIGT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  ibj 

at  Dublin  in  1656,  where  his  father  was  a  mer-  Eaftern  Pyrenees  j  3  miles  NW.  of  Prades.        I 

chant.    He  was  attainted  by  K.  James  for  his  ac-t  (i.)  MOLINA,  a  celebrated  Jeibit»  founder  (^ 

tivity  on  the  invafion  by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  thefeft  of  the  MoLiwisfrs.    He  taught  that  \\\ 

who,  when  fettled  on  the  throne,  made  him  z,  operations  of  divine  grace  were  entirely  coofif^  eel 

member  of  the  privy-coundl,  and  fent  {lim  f?nvoy  with  the  freedom  of  human  will  \  and  iiHroductj 

extraordinary  to^Denmark.  Here  he  refided  above  a  new  hypothe(t«  to  remove  the  difficukies  attcr.d 

3  years,  and  then  returncfd  upon  fome  difguft,  with*  iog  the  doArines  of  predeftination  and  liberty,  an 

put  an  audience  of  leave.    Upon  his  return  he  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of  Attguftincj 

Cixevr  Mi^  \k\%  AccQunt  of  Denmark^  \Ti  which  he  re^  Tbomiftsy  Semi-P(9lagian«y  and  other  polemid 

prefented  that  government  as  arbitrary ;  and  hence  divines.    He  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  pmlcfJ 

gave  great  offence  to  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  nation  to  eternal  frlory  was  founded  upon  a  p» 

The  Danilh  envoy  prefented  a  memorial  to  K.  vious  knowledge  and  cooiideratioD  of  the  raent 

William  concerning  it ;  and  furnifhed  materials  of  the  eled ;  that  the  grace,  from  wbo^  opera 

for  an  anfwer,  which  was  executed  by  Dr  William  tioir  thefe  merits  are  derived,  is  not  efiicacioa 

King.    Mr  Molefwortb  was  member  of  the  houfes  by  its  owp  intrinfia  power  only,  but  alfo  by  th 

of  comnnons  in  both  kingdom!^ :   K.  George  L  confent  of  our  own  will,  and  becaufe  it  is  adm 

made  him  a  commifConer  of  trade  and  planta-  •  niftered  in  thofe  circumftances,  in  which  the  Dc 

tions,  and  advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ire-  ty,'by  that  branch  of  bis  knowledge  which  is  ca 

land,  by  the  title  o?  Baron  Philipjlo^um^  and  F//.  XtA/cientia  media^  forefeea  that  it  will  be  efficaci 

count  Molf/kvorth  of  Savords.   He  died  in  1725.  He  Ous.    The  kind  of  preference,  denominated  in  \l\ 

tvrote  an  addrefs  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  fchools  fcUniia  media^   is  that  foreknowledge  d 

the  encouragement  of  agriculture ;  and  tranflated  future  contingents  that  arifes  from  anacquaintaocl 

Franco'Gallia^  a  Latin  treatffe  of  the  civilian  Hot-  with  the  n^iture  and  faculties  of  rational  beings, 

ioman,  giving  an  account  of  the  free  ftate  of  the  circumftances  in  which  they  ihall  be  place 

France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  before  the  ^f  the  objeds  that  (hall  be  presented  to  them,  an 

encroachments  made  on  their  liberties.  of  the  influence  which  their  circumftftnces  and  or 

*  MOLETRACK.  ^./.fmo/^and  track,']  Courfe  jeAs  muft  have  on  their  anions.' 
of  th<  mole  under  ground.— The  pot-trap  is  a  (a.)  Molina,  John,  a  Spaniih  hiftoriao,  antho 
deep  earthen  vcflcl  fet  in  the  ground,  with  the  of  Cronica  antiqua  d'  Aragmi^  publilhcd  at  Valero 
brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  mo/^/r^ij.JIfor/.  cia  in  1514,  in  folio;  and  of  Dt  kis  C^firi  mcmc 

*  MQLEWARP.  n./.  [mole  and  tweorpan^  Sax.  rabies  d'  Efpagnas  in  folioy  publiftied  in  Alcala. 
See  MouLDWARp.]  A  mole.  (j.)  Molina,  Lewis,  a  Spanilh  lawyer,  who  wa 

The  mohttuarp^s  brains  mi xt  •therewithal,'^  employed  by  Philip  H.  king  of  Spain  in  the  couii 

And  with  the  fame  thepifmire's  gall.  Drayton,  cils  of  the  Indies  and  of  Caftile.    He  pubHfted 

MOLFETTAy  a  town  of  Naples  in  Bari.  learned  treat ife  on  the  entails  of  the  ancient  eilate 

MOIJENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  of  the  Spanifh  nobility,  entitled,  De  Bk/pctKoriai 

the  Somme;  lo^  miles  W.  of  Amiens.  Primogcuitorum  Origin^  ct  Natura;  1603,  in  toljq 

MOLIERE,  John  Baptfft,  a  famous  French  co-  MQLlNiEUS.    See  Mgulim.                         I 

'median,  v^hofe  original  name  was  Pocqi/elih.  MOLINGES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  0 

He  was  the  fon  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  and  was  the  Jura ;  4^  miles  SW.  of  St  Claiide»  and  11  iiS 

60m  at  Paris  about  1610.    He  ftudied  the  dallies  of  Orgelet.                                  ; 

under  the  Jefuits  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  and  MOLINISTS,  in  ecclefiafiical  bifiory^  »  fed  ij 

was  deligned  for  the  bar ;  but  on  quitting  the  law  the  Romifti  church,  who  follow  the  do^rine  anj 

fchools,  he  turned  adtor.    From  his  prodigious  fenliments  of  Molin^i,  relating  to  fufficient  and  q 

fondnefs  for  the  drama,  he  continued  till  his  death  ficacious  grace.    See  Molina,  N°  x. 

to  exhibit  plays,  which  were  greatly  applauded.  MOLINO,,a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abrazzo  Ul 

It  is  faid  the  firft  motive  of  his  going  upon  the  tra;  13  miles  SS^.  of  Aquila. 

ilage  was  to  enjoy  the  company  of  an  a^refs,  for  MOLINOS,  Michael*  a  Spanifh  prieft,  bom  \\ 

whom  he  had  contradlcd  a  violent  affieAion.    His  the  diocefe  of  SaragolTa  in  1627.    He  entered  id 

comedies  are  highly  efteemed ;  and  he  was  well  to  prieft's  orders/but  never  held  any  benefice.   H 

qualified  to  reprefent  domeftic  feuds,  and  the  tor-  was  a  roan  of  fenfe  and  learning,  and  his  life  w^ 

ments  of  jealous  huibands,  having  experienced  all  examplary ;  though  he  pradifed  no  aufterities,  lul 

this,  as  he  was  very  unhappy  in  his  wife.    His  gave  himfelf  up  to  contemplation  and  myfttcal  d^ 

laft  comedy  was  La  Malade  hnagnunre^  which  votion.    He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  Jl  Gtuda  Sf. 

was  firft  aded  in  1673 ;  and  Moliere  died  on  the  rituale,  containing  his  peculiar  notions,  which  waj 

4th  night  of  its  reprefentation ;  fome  fay  in  adting  much  read  in  Italy  and  Spain.    His  followers  ar^ 

the  very  part  of  the  dead  man;  but  others  fay  he  called  QuifiTisxs ;  becaufe  his  chief  tenet  \mA 

died  in  his  bed  that  night,  irom  the  burfting  of  a  'that  men  ought  to  annihilate  themielyet  to  be*  uj 

vein  in  his  lungs  by  cou^hig.    The  king  prevail-  niled  to  God,  and  afterwards  remain  in  qmctucji 

cd  with  the  Abp.  of  Paris  to  fuffer  him  to  be  bu-  of  mind,<  withoot  being  concerned  about  whal 

ried  in  confecrated  ground^  though  be  had  irri-  may  happen  to  the  body.    He  was  taken  up  >^ 

tated  the  clergy  'by  his  Tariuffc,    The  beft  edi-  1687  ;  and  his  68  propofitions  were  examined  b^ 

6on9  of  his  works  are  thofe  ot  Amfterdam,  5  vols  the  pope  and  inquifitors,  who  decreed  that  bt< 

x;»mo,  x699>;  ^^^^  Bans,  6  toU  4to,  1734;  dodrine  was  f^fe  and  pernicious ;  that  his  book] 

'  '                             ^                   '       fliouid 
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fhoold  be  burnt;  and  that  be  ihould  recant  his  er-  quiet.-7-Thlnking  her  filent  invaginations  began  to 

ran  pablicly  in  the  Dominicans  church.  "Thus  he  work  upon  fomewhat,  to  molltfy  them,  as  the  na- 

V2S  condemned  to  perpetual! cnprtfonment,  in  his  ture  of  mufick  i^  to  do*  I  took  up  my  harp.  Hidn. 
63th  year,  for  do^rines  which  he  bad  been  fpread-  He  brought  them  to  thefe  favage  parts, 

ivg  21  years  before.     He  died  in  prifon  in  1692.  And  with  fweet  fcience  mollify* d  their  flubborn 

^lOLINOSISTS,  or  Quietists,  a  feft  among  hearts.  Shak, 

the  RomaniftSy  who  adhere  to  the  'dodlrine  of  —The  crone,  on  the  wedding  night,  finding  the 

MoLiKOs.    Sec  Quietists.  knight's  averfion,  fpeaks  a  good  word  for  herfelf, 

(i.)  MOLISE,  a  province  or  county  of  Naples,  ^n  hope  to  mollify  the  fiillen  bridei^room.  Dryden. 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Abruzzo  Citra,  E.  by  Ca-  4.  To  qualify  ;  to  leffen  any  thing  harfli  or  bur- 

pitanaU,  S.  by  Lavora,  and  W.  by  the  States  of  denfome.—They  would,    by   yielding   to  fome 

the  Church  5  about  3omife8long  and  38  broad,  things,  when  they  refufed  others,  fooner  prevail 

It  is  fertile  in  com,  wine,  falTron,  filk,  &c.  Campo  with  the  houies  io  molhfy  their  demands  than  at 

Biiro  is  the  capital.  firft   to  reform  t^iem.   Clartndon. — ^Cowley  thus 

U.)  MoLisB,  a  town  in  the  above  county  (N^  paints  Goh'ah  x, 
1  ).  48  miles  NNE.  of  Naples,  and  95  ESE.  of  The  valley,  now,  tins  monfter  fcemM  to  ffll, 

Rome.  ,  And  we,  mcthought,  look'd  up  to  him  from 

MOLK.    See  Mslck.  our  hill ; 

(x.}  MOLL,  Hennan,  a  celebrated  Englilb  geo-  where  the  two  words,  feem'd  and  metliought, 

pipher,  who  publilhed  very  accurate  maps,  which  have  mollified  the  figure.  Hryden. 
ire  ftiU  efteemed.    He  died  in  1732.  MOLLIS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 

(i.)  Moll,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  of  Giants ;  3  miles  N.  of  G4arus. 
nicoi  of  the  Two  Nethcs,  and  ci-devant  province        MOLLOY,  Charles,  Y.%  defcended  from  a 

ot  Attftnan  Brabant ;  10  miles  £.  of  Herenthals.  good  family  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  Dublin,  ^and 

(3.)  Moll,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  educated  at  Trinity  college,  of  which  he  became 

Saltzburg,  and  foon  after  enters  Upp^r  Carinthia,  a  fellow.    At  his  coming  to  England  he  entered 

p2ffa  Welach,  and  runs  into  the  Orave  near  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  is  faid  tohavebada 

^ixenborg.  '  very  coniiderable  hand  in  a  periodical  paper  called 

MOLLE,  a  town  of  Norway,  inDrontbeim.  Fog^s  Journal;  and  to  have  been  almoft  the  fole 

MOLLEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  6  miles  S.  of  author  of  another  well-known  paper,  entitled, 

Lnbec.  Common  Senfe,    Thele  papers  give  teftimony  of 

MOLLENBECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ftrong  abilities,  great  d^pth  of  underftanding,  and 

cirde  of  Weftpbalia,  aiid  county  of  Schauenburg.  clearnefs  of  reafoning.    He  had  large  offers  made 

(i.)  MOLLER,  Daniel  William,  a  celebrated  him  to  write  in  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

trivcller,  and  profeflbr  of  hiftory  and  toetaphyfics  but  rejected  them ;  notwithftanding  which,  at  the 

It  Altdorfy  who  wrote  feveral  efteemed  works,  change  of  the  miniftry  in  1743,  he  was  entirely    , 

He  died  at  Altdorf  in  x  713.  negledled.  '  But  having  marnVd  a  lady  of  fortune, 

(3.)  MoLLER,  John,  a  learned  author,  bom  at  he  treated  the  ingratitude  of  his  patriotic  friends 

Fleriibourg  in  Slefwick,  in  1661.    He  wrote  feve-  with  the  contempt  it  dcferved.  '  He  aKb  wrote  3 

n!  ingenious  treatiies  on  philofopfarcai  fubjeAs.  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  The  Perplexird  Couple;  The 

MOLLERSTORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Coquet ;  and.  The  Half-pay  Officers ;  none  of 

Auftria,  4  oiiles  £N£.  of  Baden.  which  met  with  much  fuccef^.  He  died  i6th  July 

MOLLERUSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  io  Catatonia.  1767. 

MOLLEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.        MOLLUGO,  African  chickweed,  a  genus 

<rfthe  Lower  Seine,  12  miles  NNE,  of  Caudebec.  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandrja 

•  MOLLIENT.  adj.  [mo/liensf  Lat.]  Softening,  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 

•  MOLLIFIABLE.  adj.  [from  mollify,]  That  ing  under  the  33d  order,  Caryophylle^e.  The  calyx 
nay  be  fofteoed;  is  pentaphyllous;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  capfule 

•  MOLLIFICATION,  n.f.  [from  moWfy.]  i.  is  trilocular  and  trivalved.  Its  charafters  are  thefe: 
Tbeaa  of  moUifying.or  foftening. — For  indura-  The  empalement  of  the  flower  is  conipofed  of  5 
tion  or  molKfigatiofif  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  will  oblobg  fmall  leaves,  coloured  on  their  intides,  and  ^ 
inake  metals  harder  and  harder,  and  what  will  permanent ;  the  flower  has  5  oval  petals  fhorter 
make  them  fofter  and  fofter.  Baew.  3.  Pacifica-  than  the  empalement,  ahd  3  bjriftly  ftamina,  which 
tioo ;  mitigation^ — Some  mollification,  fweet  lady,  ftand  near  the- ft  Jle,  terminated  by  fingle  fummits; 
^^i'  it  has  an  oval  germen,  having  3  furrows,  fupport- 

*MOLLIFI£R.  «./.  [from  mollify.]    x.  That  ing  3  very  fhiort  ftyles';  the  germen  becomes  an 

which  ibftens;  that  which  appeafes. — The  root  oval  capfnle  with  3  cells,  filled  with  ftnall  kidney.  ^ 

^  a  tender,  dainty  heat ;  which,  when  it  cometh  ihaped  feeds.    There  are  feveral  fpccies,  few  of 

fbore  ground  to  the  fun  and.  air,  vaniflieth;  for  which  are  admitted  into  gardens.    Miller  reckons 

t  is  a  great  mollifier.  Bacon.    3.  He  that  pacifies  3,  and  Litmxus  5  fpecies.    This  plant  is  faid  to 

or  mitigates.  have  an  aperitive  virtue. 

•  To  MOLLIFY.  V.  a.  [mollh,  Lat.  moilir;  FK]  MOLLUSCA,  in  zoology,  the  3d  genus  of  ver- 
I.  To  foften ;  to  make  foft.  3.  To  affuagc— ^Nei-  mes  or  worms.  Thefe  are  fimplc  naked  animals^ 
U»r  herb,  nor  moilifying  plafler,  ret^ored  fhem  to  not  included  in  a  (hell,  but  furnifhed  with  limbs, 
acahh.  fVifd.Xfx,  13. — Sores  have  not  been  clofed,  and  comprehend  i8  fdbordinatc  genera,  and  no 
Dcithcr  bound  up,   neither  mollified  with   oint-  fpecies. 

««t.  Jfmah  u  ^.    3.  To  appcafe ;  to  pacify ;  to        M0LMA6ECAy  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Lcoir. 

MOL- 
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MOLMUTIN  LAW5,'in  andeot  BritifH  hiftory,  (31}  Molosses,  Artificial.  Tboie  hat  been 

the  laws  of  JOun<u/alla  Molmutlust  the  i6th  king  of  found  a  method' of  making  mololfes  from  appks^ 

the  Britons.    They  are  laid  to  have  been  in  ufe  without  the  addition  of  iugar.    The  apple  that 

tin  the  Norman  conqueft.  fucceedi  beft  in  this  operation  is  a  fummer  fwett- 

MOLNPATTY,  a  town  of  Ceylon,                 '  ing  of  a  middle  fize,  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  fo 

MOLO,  a  philofopher  of  Rhodes*  called  alfo  full  of  juice,  that  7  bulheU  will  ^ieki  a  barrd  of 

jipoilonku.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  ApoUonius  cyder.    The  method  of  making  it  is  this:  The 

and  Molo  were  different  perfons,  both  natives  of  apples  are  to  be  ground  and  prelTed;  then  the 

Alabanda,  and  difciples  of  Menecles.    They  both  juice  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  large  copper,  till  three 

vifited  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  fchool ;  but  quarters  of  it  be  evaporated ;  this  will  be  (loi.e 

Molo  came  fome  time  after  ApoUonius.    Molo  with  a  moderate  fire  in  about  fix  hours,  wilh  ibe 

had  Cicero  and  J.  Caelar  among  his  pupils.  quantity  of  juice  above  mentioned:  by  this  time 

MOLOCHi  or  Molech,  [nto,  Heb.  i.  r.  King.]  it  will  be  of  the  confiftence  and  Uile»  as  well  as  of 

a  falfe  god  of  the  Ammonftes,  who  dedicated  the  colour  of  molo0es.  Thefe  new  moloiTet  ferve 

their  children  to  him,  by  making  them  **  pafs  all  the  purpofes  of  the  common  kind,  and  are  of 

through  the  fire,"  as  the  fcriptures  exprefs  it.  great  ufe  in  preferving  cyder.    Two  quarts  of  it, 

There  are  various  opinions  concerning  this  me-  put  into  a  barrel  of  racked  cyder,  will  prtferve 

thod  of  confecration.    Some  think,  the  children  it,  and  give  it  an  agreeable  colour*    The  iDven- 

leaped  over  a  fire  facred  to  Moloch ;  others,  that  tion  of  this  kind  was  owing  to  Mr  Chandler  of 

the^  paffed  between  two  fires ;  but  the  moft  pro-  Woodilock  in  New  England,  who,  living  at  a  dzf- 

bable  opinion  is,  that  they  were  really  burnt  in  tance  from  the  fea,  and  where  the  common  mo- 

the  fire,  as  facrifices  to  this  god.    For,  although  loiTes  were  very  dear  and  fcarce,  provided  this  for 

it  was  ufual  among  the  pagans  to  lufirate  or  pu-  the  fupply  of  his  own  family,  and  foon  made  it 

rify  with  fire,  yet  it  is  ezprefsly  faid,  that  the  ioha-  the  pradice  among  peoples  of  the  neighbourhood, 

bitants  of  Sepharvaim  (lumt  their  children  in  the  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fort  of  apple,  the 

fire  to  Anamelech  and  Adramelecb ;  deities  fimi-  fweeting,  is  of  great  ufe  in  making  cyder,  one  of 

lar  to  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites.  Mofes,  in  feve-  the  very  beft  kinds  we,  know  bemg  made  of  it. 

rat  places,  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  dedicate  their  The  people  in  New  England  alfo  feed  their  hogi 

children  to  this  god  as  the  Ammonites  did,  and  with  the.allings  of  th^ir  orchards  of  tbefc  appb; 

threatens  utter  extirpation  to  fuch  as  were  guilty  in  confequence  of  which,  their  pork  is  the  fintft  in 

of  this  abominable  idolatry.    The  Hebrews  were,  the  world. 

however,  much  addi^ed  to  this  barbarous  fuperfli«  (4.)  Molos.ses  Spirit  ;  a  very  clean  and  pure 
tfon.  Amos,  and  after  him  St  Stephen,  rtproaches  fpirit,  much  ufed  in  England,  and  made  from  mo- 
them  with  having  carried  along  with  them  into  loflfes  or  common  treacle  diffolved  in  water,  and 
the  wildernefs  the  tabernacle  of  (heir  god  Moloch,  femaented  in  the  fame  manner  as  nult,  or  the  corn- 
Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  upon  the  mount  mon  malt  fpirit.  See  DisTiLLATiaN,  §  111— V. 
of  Olives ;  and  ManafTeh,  long  aft^r,  imitated  his  Moloffes  fpirit  coming  dearer  than  that  of  malt, 
impiety,  by  making  his  fon  pafs  through  the  fire  it  is  frequently  met  with  bafely  adulterated  with 
in  honour  of  Moloch.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  valley  a  mixture  of  that  fpirit,  and  indeed  feldom  i&  to 
of  ToPHET  and  Hinnom,  £.  of  Jerufalcm,  that  be  bought  without  fome  dafh  of  it.  Many  la\t 
the  Ifiraelites  paid  their  idolatrous  worfliip  to  this  a  way*  of  mixing  malt  in  the  ferpaenting  liquor: 
falfe  god.  (See  Ben-Hinnom,  and  Gshbhiia.)  by  this  the  produce  of  the  whole  is  greatly  in- 
Some  mythologifls  make  Moloch  the  fame  with  creafed,  and  the  maker  may  alTure  the  buyer  ihii 
Saturn,  to  whom  human  iacrifices  were  offitred ;  the  fpirit  is  pure  as  it  ran  from  the  worm,  hi 
others  the  fun.  Moloch  was  likewife  called  Mil-  moft  of  the  nice  cafes  in  our  compound  difltUiTy, 
edm^M  appears  from  i  Kings  xi.  5,  y,  33.  the  molofles  fpirit  fupplies  the  place  of  a  pure 

MOLOCHI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul*  and  clean  fpirit.    Cinnamon^  citroa,  and  other 

tra,  3  miles  N£.  of  Oppido.  fine  cordial  waters,  are  made  with  it  i  for  the 

MOLODl  V£,  a  town  of  Ceylon.  malt  fpirit  would  impart  to  thefc  a  very  difagree- 

MOLOGA,  a  town  and  river  of  Ruifiay  in  Jsk  able  flaTOur.    Molofies  fpirit  gives  a  yellow  flaio 

rofiaii.    The  river  rifes  near  Bezerzk,  and  joins  to  the  hands,  or  other  fubftances  dipped  into  it; 

the  Volga,  at  the  town.  and  may  therefore  be  of  uie  in  dyeing.  The  vine- 

(t.)  *  MOLOSSES.  MoLASSfis.  »./.  [mfhnzot  gar-makers  may  alfo  find  ufe  for  it  i  but  the  mufi 

Italian.]  Treacle;  the  fpume  or  fcum  of  the  juice  advantageous  of  all  its  ufes  ii  to  the  diftiller;  a 

of  the  iugar  cane.  (quantity  of  it  added  to  new  treacle  for  ferroenta- 

(2.)  M01.0SSES,  or  Molasses,  are  that  grofii  tion  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  procefs,  and  tocrtafcs 

fluid  matter  remaining  of  fugar  after  refining,  and  very  coofiderably  the  quantity  of  fpirit  i  but  the 

which  no  boiling  will  bring  to  a  confiftence  more  proportion,  in  regard  to  the  new  matter,  muft  not 

i'olid  than  that  of  fyrup;  hence  alfo  called  ^/n^  0/  be  too  great. 

fugan    Properly,  molofTes  are  only  the  fediment  MOLOSSI,  a  people  of  Epinis,  who  inbabiud 

of  one  kind  ot  fugar  called  ihypre^  or  brown  that  part  of  the  country  called  Molossi  A. 

fugar,  which  is  the  refufe  of  other  fugars  not  to  MOLOSSIA,  or  )  a  territory  of  Epirus,  io  na- 

be  whitened  or  reduced  into  loaves.    MolofTes  MOLOSIS,        5  ^^  ^^^^"^^  ^^^  MoLOisvit 

are  much  ufed  in  Holland,  for  the  preparation  of  Ton  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache.    This  coontry 

tobacco,  and  alfo  among  poor  people  inftead  of  had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  S.  and  the  coub« 

fugar.    There  is  a  kind  of  brandy  or  fpirit  made  try  of  the  Perrhsebeans  on  the  £.    The  dogs  of 

of  molofTes ;  but  by  fome  b^ld  exceedingly  an-  the  plade  were  famous,  and  received  the  name  oi 

wholefume.    See  §  4.  Molojp  among  the  Romans.    Dodona  was  the  ca» 
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))!t3i  of  the  country,  though  others  reckon  it  the  and  the  whofe  family.  She  was  marriet)>  but 
chief  dry  of  Thefprotia.  lofing  her  bufband  without  having  any  childreof 
(i.)  MOLOSSUS,  in  the  Creek  and  Lathi  po-  would  never  confent  to  be  married  agfiin,  al* 
etr\',  a  foot  confiiling  of  three  long  fyllables.  As  though  very  young.  She  gave  fuch  lively  tokens 
eaJiri,  cauUibantf  nnrtutem.  It  takes  its  name  ei-  of  her  grief,  that  Patricius  combes  her  to  An- 
ther from  a  dance  in  ufe  among  the  Molossi,  Temisia. 

or  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Moloffus,  where  MOLSEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia. 

odes  were  fung,  in  ^hich  this  foot  had  a  great  MOLSHEIM,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 

ffure;  or  elle  becaufe  the  inarch  of  the  Molofli,  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Bruch,  lo  miles  WSW. 

trhfo  they  went  to  the  combat,  was  compofed  of  of  Straiburg,  and  318  £.  of  9aris,'   Lon.  7.  35. 

thefe  feet,  or  bad  the  cadence  thereof.    The  fame  £.    Lat.  48.  33.  N. 

foot  was  alfo  called  among  the  ancientS}  Vertum'  *  MOLTEN,  part.  pafT.  from  tntlu — ^Brafs  is 

zus^  txtenfipest  hippitUf  C^V.  canius.  molten  out  of  flOne.  Jobf  xxviii.  i. — In  sk  fmall 

(2.)  MoLossuS.    See  MoLOssf.  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heat;  let  the  heat 

(i.)  MOLSA,  Francis  Maria,  an  eminent  poet  be  fuch  as  may  keep  the  metal  molten,  and  no 

of  the  1 6th  century,  born  at  Modena.   He  gained  more.  Bacon, — 

to  gr^at  a  reputation  bv  his  Latin  and«Ita1ian  poe-  Love's  myftick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece 

try,  that,  as  I^ul  Jovuis  tells  us,  **  for  30  years  In  wounded  itone,  or  molten  gold  exprefs.    , 

together  the  patrons  of  wit  at  Rome  ftrove  to  pro-  Prior. 

mote  him."    If  he  had  behaved  with  any  pru-  Molten  Grease.    See  Far&iery,  Part.  IIL 

dcoce,  he  might  eafily  have  raifed  himfelf  in  the  Se&.  XIII. 

world ;  bat  he  managed  fo  ill  that  his  friends  MOLTIFAO,  a  town  of  France  in  the  ifland 
iotiid  ft  impoffible  to  lerve  him^ — He  wasentiretv  and  dep.  of  Corfica ;  15  miles  N.  of  Corte. 
i!ebaucfaec^,  and  devoid  of  all  decency.    He  died,  MOLUCCA  Islands,  He  in  the  Had  Indiait 
in  1544,  of  the  French  difeafe.    He  was  a  great  fea  under  the  line.    There  are  6  principal  iilands; 
nritor  as  well  as  a  great  poet.    Having  obferred  viz.  Am»oyna,  Ternate,  Tydor,  Machian,  Mo- 
th; people  of  Rome  highly  incenfed  againft  Lau-  tyr,  and  Bachian.    The  Urged  is  hardly  30  miles 
rrice  de  Med  ids,  who  had  ftruck  off  the  heads  of  in  circumference.    They  produce  neither  corn, 
i  ^reat  number  of  ancient  flatues,  he  accufed  him  rice,  nor  cattle,  except  goats ;  but  have  oranges, 
of  that  adion,  and  (fays  Jovius)  made  lb  lively  lemons,  and  other  fruits;  and  are  moft  rem.'trk* 
M  oration  upon  it,  that  he  perfedly  overwhelm-  able  for  fpicesr  efpecially  cloves.    They  have 
t^  him  with  confnfion :    and  it  was  bdieved  large  fnake?,  which  are  not  venomous,  and  very 
*hat  Laurence,  to  efface  the  infamy,  refolved  to  dangerous    land    crocodiles.    They  have    three 
re{^ore  Florence  to  its  liberty,  by  aiTafiinating  kings;  but  the  Dutch  exclude  all  other  European 
Alexander  de  Medicis.    See  Medicis,  No  11,  nations,  being  jealous  of  their  fpice- trade.    The 
ird  la.  religion  is  idolatry ;  but  thi're  are  many  Mahome- 
(1,  3.)  Molsa,  Tarquiaia,  daughter  of  Ca-  tans.    They  were  difcovered  by  the  Portnguefe 
m:l!o  M9lfa>  Vi/ight  of  the  order  of  St  James  of  in   i5It»  who  fettled  upon  the  coafl;  but  the 
Spiin,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  ^oet  (N°  i.)  Dutdi  drove  them  away,  and  are  now  mafters  of 
was  a  moft  accompliftied   lady,  wit,  learning,  all  thefe  ifland  s^    See  Am  nor  n  a,  f  3 — 5. 
beautf,  and  virtue,  all  uniting  in  her  in  a  moft  MOLUCCELLA,  or  7  Molucca     Baum,    in 
nttraordinar)  degree.    Her  father  early  obferving  MOLUCILLA         .  3  botany ;  a  genus  of  the 
the  excellence  of  her  genius,  procui^  her  the  gymnofpermia  order,  bekinging  to  the  didynamia 
y^A  mafters  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  fci-  ctafs  of  plants ;  in  the  natural  method  rankinf^ 
eoce.     Laxarus  Labadini  tavght  her  polite  lite-  under  the  4 id  order,  Fertidllatje,    The  calyx  is 
ntunr;  and  her  Latin  compofitions  ihow  that  campanulated,  gradually  widening  larger  than  the 
Hie  profited  by  his  infVruAions.    She  ftudied  Arif«  corolla,  and  fpinous. 
totle  under  Camillo  Corcapani;  Anthony  Guar-  MOLVIUS  Pons.    Sw  Milvius,  N*  i. 
'Hi  taught  her  the  dodtrine  of  the  fphere ;  ftie  MOLWITZ,  a  town  of  SiJefia,  in  the  province 
leamed  poetry  under  Francis  Patricius ;  Greek, .  of  Grotfka,  remarkable  for  a  l>altle  gained  by  the 
iogic,  9iid  pbilofophy  under  P.  Latoni.   i*he  rab-  Prufllans  over  the  Auftrians  in  1741.  Lon.  16.  45. 
^i  Abraham  taught  her  the  Hebrew  language;  and  £.  Lat.  50.  a6.  N. 

Hhn ^arier  Barbier  ihftruded  her  in  the Tofcan,  (1.)  *  MOLY.  «.  /  {moly,  Latin:  mo/y,  Fr.] 
in  which  flte  wrote  a  great  number  of  etegant  ver-  A  plant.-^ jl^/^,  or  Wiid  garlick,  is  of  feveral  forts ; 
ft  ^  letters,  and  other  pieces,  which  are  ftill  held  as  the  great  moly  of  Homer,  the  Indian  molyy  the 
*m  eftfem.  ^\\e  alfo  tranflated  feVeral  pieces  from  moly  of  Hungary,  ferpent's  moly^  the  yellow  molj, 
LVeek  and  I^ttn  in  an  elegant  manner.    She  at'  Spanifh  purple  moly^  SpaniOi  filver  capped  nioltf, 
tiined  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection  in  mnfic ;  Diofcorides's  molt/t  the  fwcct  moly  of  Montpelitri : 
and  played  upon  the  violin  and  lute,  and  fung  the  roots  are  tender,  and  mnft  be  carefully  dc- 
fo  them  in  a  molt  exquifite  tafte.    She  inftituted  a  fended  from  froRs;  as  for  the  time  of  their  Rower- 
choir  of  ladies,  over  which  fhe  preflded.   She  was  ing,  the  mo/r/  of  iloratr  flowers  in  May,  and  con- 
m  high  reputation  at  the  court  of  Alphonfus  II.  tirtucs  till  July,  and  ib  do  all  the  reft  except  tlie 
-ukc  of  Perram,  a  prince  of  great  tafte  and  judg-  Vaft,  which  is  late  in  September:  they  are  iiardy, 
mcnr,  who  paid  her  high  compliments.    But  the  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil.  Mortimer. — 
fl^ptt  authentic  teftimony  of  her  merit,  flie  re-  The  fovereign  plant  he  drew, 
cdfed  from  Rome.    By  a  decree  of  the  fenate.  And  fliewMitsnati:re,and  itswond'rcr'spow'r, 
-.e  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Singular 9  and  Black  was  the  root>  but  mi'ty  white  tlie  fiowtr ; 
^  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were  granted  to  her  ATo/y  the  name.                                             Z*^/^. 

''3/  MOLV 
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(a.)  MoLY,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  Ho-  what  one  might  expedt  from  the  band  of  an  artill 
tncr;  and  hence  has  been  much  inquired  intOy'as  of  fo  much  repute  as  Tempefta. 
to  its  true  fenfc,  by  tlie  botaniftj  of  almoft  all  (i.J^MOLYNEUX,  Dr  William,  an  excellent 
tifiies.  The  old  interpreters  of  Homer  explain  mathematician  and  aftronomer,  born  at  Dublin  in 
this  word  by  ;be  nuild  rud,;  and  the  only  reafon  1656.  When  he  left  the  univerfity  of  that  city, 
for  this  is,  that  at  fome  tim^,  probably  long  after  he  carried  with  him  a  teftimonial  exprelTing  in  the 
the  days  of  Homer,  the  people  of  Cappadocia  (Irongeft  tefm^  the  higheA  opinion  of  his  genius, 
called  the  wild  rue  mofy.  But  this  pla^t^is  wholly  and  the  probity  of  his  nfanners*  In  .16759  be  er.- 
di^crent  from  the  moly  of  F^oiper,  which  Theo-  tered  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  fpeni  3 
phraftus  aflirms  grew  in  his  time  in  Arcadia  in  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law;  but  the  bent  of  his 
great  plenty,  and  had  a  round  bulbous  root  like  genius  lay  ftrongly  toward  mathematics  and  phi- 
an  onipn,  and  long  and  gralTy  leaves  like  the  fquill.  jofophy;  and  even  at  the  univerHty  tiCr  fell  int^ 
On  the  whole,  the  moly  of  Homer  feems  to  have  the  methods  of  Lord  Bacon.  Returmng  to  Ire- 
been  a  fpecies  of  allium  or  garlic.  land  in  June  1678,  he  married  Lucy  the  daughter 

MOLYBD4T.    See  Chemistry,  and  MiNEw  of  Sir  W^liam  Domviie,  aitorney-genrraU    Being 

RALOGY,  Pari  11,  C/iap   VH,  Oriier  VIH,  Gen»  mailer  of  an  eafy  fortune,  he  continued  to  profe- 

HI,  Sp*  7  ;  and  Part  III  i  Chap,  IV,  §  VHI,  7.  cute  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  parti- 

MOLYBDENA,  or  )  n,/.  in  metallurgy,  a  me-  cularly  aftronomy ;  and^^bout  1681  he  commen- 

MOLYBDENUM,  )  tal  often  confounded  with  ced  a  literary  correfpondence  wit^  Flamflcad  tlr^ 
plumbago  or  black  lead^  but  polTefTed  of  very  dif-  king's  aftronomer»  which  he  kept  up  for  fpverjl 
ferent  properties.  See  Chemistry,  Index ;  Ms-  years.  In  1683,  he  fornaed  a  deOgn  of  erefting  .1 
TALLURGY,  P^r/  I,  Se3.l\  and  Miner ALobY,  '  philofophical  focicty  at  Dublin/  in  imitation  o\ 
Part  II,  Chap,  VH,  Cla/s  IV,  Ord.  XVIH :  alfo,  the  Royal  Society  at  Lortdon  ;  and,  by  the  coun- 
Part  HI,  Chap,  IV,  §  XVIII  j  and  Chap.  V,  ^  ig.  tenancc  of  Sir  William  Petty,  who  accepted  the 
Molybdenum  is  found  fometimes  along  with  tin  office  of  prelident,  they  began  a  weekly  mecti.:^ 
ores,  that  are  attracted  by  the  magnet,  among  that  year,  when  oi|r  author  was  appointed  tbt^i; 
copperilh  pyrites ;  and  alfo  with  wolfram.  Some  firft  fecretary.  Mr  Molyneux's  reputation  f«.: 
mineralogids  fay  it  has  been  found  in  France,  learning  recommended  bim^  in  1684,  to  the  fa- 
Spain  and  Iceland;  but  Dr  Thomfon  does  not  vour  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,.  then,  lord  lieuten.int 
mention  thefe  places.  of  Ireland  ;  by  whofe  inQuenqe  he  was  appointed, 

MOLYBDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  that  year,  with  Sir  William  Robinfon,  furveyor 

cryftals  of  a  cubic  form,  or  compofed  of  fix  fides,  general  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  chief  engineer, 

at  right  angles,  like  a.dye.  In  j686,  he  was  fent  abroad  to  view  the  prindpil 

MOLYBDIC    Acid.     See    Chemistry,   /«-  fortrefles  in  Flanders.    He  travelled,  with  Lord 

dtx ;  and  Mineralogy,  Part  III,  Chap.  IV,  $  A^ountjoy,  through  that  country,  Holland,  part  0: 

XVIII.  Germany,  and  France,    Upon  his  return  from 

(i.)  MOLYN,  Peter,  firnamed  Tempefta  and  Paris  to  London,  in  April  1689,  he  pubKflied  t'"^ 

mulier^  an  eminent  painter,  but  a  bad  man,  born  at  Sciothericutn  Tele/copium^  containis»g  a  dc&ription  of 

Haerlem  in  1637.    He  was  thcdifciple  of  Snyders,  the  ftrudure  and  ufe  of  a  telefcopical  dial  invent, 

whofe  manner  of  pointing  he  at  firfl  imitated,  edbyhim.    He  fpent  two  years  with  his  family:.: 

But  his  genius  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  difmal  fub-  Chefter,  where  he  wrote  his  Dioptrics,  dedicated 

jeds;   and  as  he  excelled  in, painting  tempefts,  to  the  Royal  Society.    Here  he  loft  his  lady,  v. he 

ftorms,  and  IhipwrCcksy  he  was  called  TV/n^a.  died  foon  after  Hie  had  brought  him  a  fon.    As 

His  pidures  are  very  rare,  and  held  in  great  efti-  foon  as  tranquillity  was  fettled  in  Ireland,  he  r  <- 

mation.    The  name  of  Pietro  Muliery  or  dt  Midi'  turned  home;  and,  upon  the  convening  of  a  new 

eribuit  wa<(  given  him  on  account  of  having  caufed  parliament  in  1692,  was  chofen  one  of  the  rcprv*- 

his  wife  to  be  alTafllnated,  in  order  to  matry  a  fentatives  for  Dublin.   In  1695,  he  waa  eleded  for 

young  lady  of  Genoa.    But  this  villanous  tranfac-  the  univerfity,  whom  he  reprefented  to  the  end  <^{ 

tion  being  difcovered,  he  was  feized,  imprifbned,  his  life :  and  that  learned  body  conferred  on^;im 

and  capitally  condemned.    However,  his  great  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D.     He  was  likewife  ncmioa- 

mcrit  as  an  artift  occalioned  a  mitigation  of  the  4ed  a  cgmmilTioner  for  the  forfeited  eftales,  with 

fentence;    but  he  was  ftill  detained   in   prifon,  a  falary  of  500I.  a  year;  but  declined  it  as  an  i^n 

wliere  he  followed  his  profeHion,  and  would  have  vidious  office.     In   1698,  he  publifhed*    ""Th' 

continued  there  in  all  probability  for  life,  had  he  Cafe  of  Ireland  ftated,  in  relation  to  its  bcin^ 

not  efcaped  to  Placentia,  when  Lewis  XIV.  bom-  bound  by  A«5k8  of  Parliament  made  in  Enplan J." 

barded  the  city  of  Genoa,  after  he  had  been  in  Among  thofe  with  whom  he  maintained  ccrrv 

confinement  16  years.    To  this  art ifl  are  attribute  fpondence  and  friendftiip,  Mr  JLocke  was  in  .1 

cd  fcveral  very  neat  prints,  executed  with  the  gra-  particular  manner  dear  to  him,  as  appears  from 

ver  only,  in  a  ftyle  greatly  refembling  that  of  John  their  letters,    in  1698,  which  was  thejaft  year  ot 

Vander  Velde.     They  confift  chiefly  of  candle-  his  life,  he  went  to  England,  to  vifit  that  pre:.: 

light  pieces  and  dark  fubjedts.  man  ;  and  foon  after  hisretui «  to  Ireland  wa*  Cc'^i- 

(a.)  MoLYN,  Peter,  the  elder,  a  native  of  Hoi-  ed  with  a  fit  of  the  ftone,  of  which  he  died.     II- 

land,  and  a  pointer;  but  not  fo  eminent  as  Tern-  publiflied  alfo  fcveral  pieces  in  the  Philo^phiVul 

pefta.     Some  fuppofe  the  prints  above  mentioned  Tranfadions. 

ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  latter;  as,  though  (a,  3.)  Molykei'X,  Samuel,  fon  of  the  prfco.l- 

very  neatly  executed,  they  are  laboured  heavy  ing,  was  bom  at  Chefter  in  July  1689;  and  rdiKM- 

ptiTormar.ee?,  and  not  equal  in  any  deeree  to  ted  with  grev.  care  by  his  father,  according  to  1 1- 
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Vm  Uld  down  by  Locke.   When  iiis  father  died,       MOMEG ASTRO*  a  towo  of  Spain,  m  Airtb^' 
Ke  fell  under  the  management  of  his  unc]e|  Dr    gon ;  i*  miles  £•  of  Balga(^ro. 
Thomas  Molyoeuz,  an  excellent  icholar  aqd  phy-        *  MOMENT.  Umf^J^menU  Vt^htorif^mum,  L»C  }' 
fician  at  Dublin,  and  alfp  an  intimate  friend  of    x.  Confequence^  importance  |  weight;  vame. — 
Mr  Locke ;  who  executed  bis  truft  fo  well,  that    We  do  not  6nd  tbat  our  Saviour  reproted  thrni 
Mr  Molyneuz  became  a  moft  accomptilhed  gentle*    of  erro#,  for  thinking  the  j«dgn1ent  of  the  £cribe» 
mm,  and  was  made  Secretary  to  the  prince  of    to  be  worth  the  objecting*  for  ,eAeemiog  it  to  be 
Wales,  afterwards  K»  George  ll.    AHronomy  be-    of  any  mommt  or  value  in  mattrrs  concerning  God. 
iag  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  waselnpioyed  in  1713,    hookerr^l  have  feen  her  die  twenty  times  upuo 
iiHt  and  xf  25,  ill  perfe^ing  the  method  of  ma«-    far  poorer  moment*  Shak.  Ant.  and  CUap.^^Wh^t  • 
iiQg  telefcopes ;  one  of  which,  of  his  own  making,    towjis  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ?  SJ^k.-^h  is 
b  had  prdlented  to  John  V.  king  of  Portugal,    an  abftnife  fpeculation,  but  alfo  of  far  lefs  moment 
Sat  being  appointed  a  commiflioner  of  the  actaii*    and  confecjuence  to  us  than  the  otbrrs.  BinHctf. 
nltj,  he  became  fo  engaged  in-  public  affairs,  that    s.  Force*;  impulfive  weight ;  aAQating  power.— 
It  had  not  leifure  to  purfue  thefe  inqunries  fai^    The  place  of  publick  prayer  is  a  circomftance  in 
ibcr;  and  jrave  his  papers  to  Dr  Robert  Smitln    the  outward  formr which  halh  moment  to  help  de» 
pmielTor  of  aftronomy  at  Cambridge,  whom  be    votion.  Hooktr* — 

iflvited  to  make  ufe  of  his  houfe  and  apparatus  of  X'Ook  they  as  Ihey  were  built  to  ihake  &t 

i^firuments,  to  finiOi  what  be  had  left  imperfed.  world  ? 

Mr  Molyneux  dying  ibon  after.  Or  Smith  loft  the        Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise  \  Bmywfim* 
(opportunity  ;  yet,  fupplying  what  was  wanting  Touch  with  ligfateft  moment  of  impulie 

rram  Mr  Huygens  and  others,  be  publilbed  the    .    His  ^Pee-wUL  MUtw^s  Par,  Lt^,' 

vhoie  ia  his  ■*  Complete  Treatife  of  Optics."  —He  is  a  capable  ja<ige ;  is  determined  only  by 

U-}  MofcYNEOx,  Sir  William,  a  brave  EngltOi    the  moments  of  truth,  and  fo  retra^s  his  paft  er- 
oSccT  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll,  who  difplayed    rors.  Worm.    3.  An  iodivifible  particle  of  time/ 
^eat  heroifm  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.    His  ad-    —If  I  would  go  to  bell  for  an  eternal  momefit,  or 
v:e  to  his  fon  on  his  death-bed  merits  recording:    fo,  I  could  be  knighted.  ShaJk.  Merry  IFsvet,'^ 
**  Let  the  under- wood  grow;  the  tenants  are  the  Firpm  tbismomrn/ 

>ipport  of  a  family,  and  the  cgmmonalty  are  the        iThe  very  firftlings  of  my  heart  (hall  be 
-rength  of  a  kiagdoflfi.    Improve  this  fairly,  but        The  firftlings  of  my  hand.  Sbai,  Maeietlh 

fu.T?  not  violently'dther  your  bounds  or  rents."      — The  imaginary  reafoniiig  of  brutes  is  not  a  dif* 

x.IOMAPaNE,  a  lake  of  Canada,  56  leagues    tin^  reafoning,  but  performed  in  a  phylical  «itf« 
^'.  of  Quebec-  ment.  Hale. —  * 

ii-]  MOMBACA,  '^  or  MoNBA^^ay  a  country  While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment^ 4  paft  \ 

(i.)MOMBASO,  >of  Africa  in    Zanguebar,       I'm  pearer  death  in  this  verfe  than  the iaft. 

Ci.)  M0MBAZA,3  luhjea  to  the  Portuguefe^  Xoung.'  - 

»^ce  they  export  flaves,  gold,  ivory,  rice,  flefh.  Yet  thus  receiving  and  wtarning  blifs 

i"d  other  proviHons,  to  Bra^L    The  king  of  this        In  this  great  moment,  in  this  golden  now.  Prior* 
c^^aatrv,  after  profeffing  to  be  a  Chriftian,  had  a        "*  MORYENTALLY.  ad'u.  ffrom   momentum^' 
qaarrel  with  the  PorCuguefe  governor;  took  the    Latin]    For  a  moment.?— Air,  but  mOmentally  re- 
tiicie  by  aifault,  turned  Mahometan,  and  murder-    maining  in  our  bodies,  h.Ub  no  proportionable 
^  j'l  the  Chrjiftians,  in  1^31 ;  but  in  1729,  the    fpace  for  its  converfion,  only  of  length  enough  to' 

tuguefe  became  mafters  of  the  territory  again,    refriRerate  the  heart.  Bro^n'j  yiiJg.,  Erroltru 
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>  h)  MOMBAZA,  or  MovBAza,  a  town  of  "VMOMENTANEOUS.  Yadj,  [momentanieSr. 

■*--^'ica,  in  an  iOand  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caf-  *  MOMfiNTANY.         y  momentanens,lM\vi,\ 

t>  and  a  fort :  feated  on  the  £.  coaft,  oppoftte  to  Lafting  but  a  momenta — Momentany  benefits,  when 

^  above  country,  70  miles  S.  of  Melinda,  and  the  hurt  which  they  draw  after  them  h  unfpeak*. 

'3bj:^ct  to  Portugal.    Lon.  48.  o7  W.    Lat.  44.  able,  are  not  at  all  to  be  refoe^d.  IfMir;**— *Flame 

^^-  above  .is  durable  and  Gonmtent;  but  with  us  it  is" 

MOMBEL,  a  town  of  the  French  republic,  10  a  ftrangef.and  momentany*  Baeon^j  Nat,  Biflory.-^ 

the  department  of  MoiU  BUnc,  and  iate  duchy  of  But  flic,  fwift  as  the  momentany  wing 

Savoy,  10  miles  tVNW,  of  Chambery.  Of  li^ht'ning,  or  the  words  he  fpoke,  left  hell. 

MOMBRlTiUS,  Moninus,  an  Italian  author,  Crtt/haw* 

wm  ig  Milan.    He  wrote  the  Lrves  qfthe,Saintu  -  *  MOMENTARY,  adf.  [from  moment,]  Lafting 

*  carious  work,  which  is  now  very  fcarce,  and  for  a  moment ;  done  in  a  moment.— r           > 

Jwch  fadght  after.    It  was  printed  about  1479;.  Momentary  as  a  found, 

*  MOM£.  n,  f.    K  dull  ftupid  Ulockhead ;  a  Swift  as  a  fhadow,  ihort  as  any  dream,     ^i^^^^^^ 

>^<^^,  a  poft :  this  owes  its  or^al  to  the  F'rench  Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  iha<le 

•^rd  momon^  tvhich  fignifies  the  gaming  at  dice  Thro'  air  YMtmfimemaryyx^xm^  made,    tryd* 

'5  oafqiierade,  tRe  rule  of  which  Js,  that  a  iaid  —Onions,  garlick,  pepper,  fait  and  .vinegar,  taken. 

B^flicc  is  to  be  obferved;  whatfoever  Aim  one  in  great  quantities,  excite  9,  momentary  heat  and 

^Uc3  -another  covers,  but  not  a  word  is  to  be  fever.  Jr&tttinot,  . 

v^&en;  hence  alfo  comes  our  word  mam  for  *  MOMENTOUS.  01^'.  [from^o^i9«»«»,  Lat.^;- 

*«ace.  Haamer**^  Important ;  weighty  ;*  of  confeqiience.— 

.   'tfo«»f,  malthorfe,  capon,  coxcomb,   idioV  Great  Anne,  weighing  th*  eventsfli.  f  war 

patch!  •  Momeatous.                                            Pbilipe*^ 

tilbtr  get  Ihee  from  tbc  door,  or  lit  down  at  ---If  any  falfe  ftcp  be  made  in  the  more  momtmtoetf 

the  hatch.                                           itfait^  concerns  of  life,  ibe  whole  fc]|e'me  of  ambitious-' 
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Jeligns  18  broken.  AdAifon. — It  would  be  a  very  *  the  unripe  fruit  of  this  fpectes.    It  is  ufually  fai 

weadc  thiog  to  giv^  up  fo  momentouj  a  point  as  Jfrom  Spain  and  the  fouttren  parts  of  Fraoc^ 

this,  only  becaufe  tt  has  been  contefted.  fVaieri*  w^ere  the  plant  is  common,  in  fmaU,  fiat,  vhitifl 

'  MOMENTUM*  in  mechanics*  (ignifies  the  fame  lumps,  or  cake»,  that  are  dryland  break  eafily  b< 

with^  impetus,  or  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  mo-  tvireen  the  fingers.    It  is  of  an  acrid,  naufeoui 

ving  body;  which  i« always equalto  the  quantity  bitter  tafle,'  and  has  a  ftrong  offenfi^ve  fmel)  whc 

of  matter  multipled  into  the  vdocity  ;  or,  which  newly  made:  but!  thefe,  as  weH  as  its  other  pre 

is  the  fame  thing,  '4t  may  be  confi^ered  as  a  rec-  pl^rties,  it  lofes'afren  being  kept  for  fome  time.  ] 

tangle  under  the  qiftintity  of  matter  and  velocity,  is  a  very  violent  purge  and  vomit,  and  is  now  fe 

See  MiCHANiGs^tPtfr/  I,  SeB*  VI.  dom  u(ed.    From  the  property  which  the  plai 

MOMPLOTr  Se^  MANFALOit^r.  has  of  throwing  out  its  feeds,  with  a  violent  fore 

MOMIANO,  a  town  in  Iftria ;  i\  miles  S.  of  npoh  being  toucbedf  it  has  fometimes  been  caUt 

Capo.  Noii  me  tangere. 

♦  MOMMERY.  »./v{or  mummery^  from  mirw-        MOMUS,  in  the  mythology,  the  god  of  railler 

men  ntoKterie^  Fr.]    An  entertainment  in  wlrich  or  the  jeHer  'of  the  celeftial  afiembly,  who  rid 

maikers  play  frolicks.  ■  See  MomEw —  culed  both  gods  and  men.    Being  chofen  by  Vd 

.—•Life  fled  from  us  like  au  idle  dream.  cM,  Neptune,  and  Minerva,  to  give  his  judgonr 

A  fhew  of  mommery  without  a  ineaning.  Rowe.  concerning  their  works,  he  blamed  them  all:  Nn 

MOMORANA,  a  caftl^  of  Maritime  Attftria,  tune  for  not  making  his  bull  with  horns  before  b 

in  Iftria,  near  Cauran.  eyes,  in  order  that  h^  might  give  a  furer  Wo  J 

MOMORDICA,    malb    balsam    a??le,  a  Minerva  for  buildinr  a  houfe  that  could  not  1 

genus  of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  removed  in  cafe  of  bad  neighbours ;  and  Vulcal 

mohoecia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me-  for  making  a  man  without  a  window  in  bis  brea^ 

thod  ranking  under  the  34th  order,  Cucurhitaeete,  that  his  treacheries  might  be  feen.    For  his  tr< 

The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  the  corolla  fexpar-  refledions  upon  the  gods,  Momus^  was  drive 

tite ;  the  filaments  are  three  in  number.    The  fe-  fv6m  heaven.    He  is  generally  repreiented  ra<6(] 

male  calyx  is  trifid ;  the  corolla  quinquepartitc ;  a  mafk  from^  hts  face,  and  holding  a  fmall  6^^' 

the  ilyle  trifid  \  the  fruit  is  an  apple  parting  afun*  in  his  hand. 

der  with  a  fpring.    The  moft  remarkable  fpecies        (z.)  MONA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  iHand  i 

arc',  <  ,  the  fea,  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  defcribcd  b 

i.^oMOROiCA  balsamina,  the  male  balfam  Caefar,a8  fituated  in  the  mid  paflage  httivtt 

apple,  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  has  a  trailing  ftalk  both  iflands,  and  ftrelcbing  out  in  length  from  { 

like  the  melon,  with  fmootb  leaves, cut  into  feve-  to  N.:  called  Monaada  by  Ptolemy;  MoKA?ii 

ral  fegments,  and  fpread  open  like  a  hand.    The  or  Monabiot  by  Pliny :  fuppofed  to  l^  the  Iflc  ( 

fruit  is  oval,  ending  in  acute  points,  having  feve-  Man. 

ral  deep  angles,  with  fharp  tubercles  placed  on        (i.)  Mona,  another  ifland,  between  BriUin 

their  edges.    It  changes  to  a  red  or  purplifli  co-  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  more  to  the 

lour  when  ripe,  opening  with  an  elafticity,  and  and  of  greater  breadth  than  the  above;  fitu;i!< 

throwing  out  its  feeds.    This  fpecies  is  famous  in  en  the  coaft  of  the  Ordovices,  and  feparated  t 

Syria  fqr  curing  wounds.    The  natives  cut  open  a  narrow  (trait;  an  ancient  feat  of  theDniidi 

the  unripe  fruit,  and  infiife  it  in  fweet  oil,  which  now  called  Anglefey,    See  Anglesey. 
they  expofe  to  the  fun  for  forae  days,  until  it  be-        (3.)  Mona,  an  iOand  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  SW.  i 

comes  jtA  \  and  then  prefent  it  for  ufe.    Dropped  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  fubjedt  to  Denmark.  Lo^ 

on  cotton,  and  applied  to  a  freOi  wound,  the  Sy-  la.  30.  £.  *  Lat.  $$*  ao.  N. 
riAns  reckon  this  oil  the  beft  vulnerary  next^  to        (4.)  Mona,  an  ancient  name  of  Inch-colm. 
b;ilfam  of  Mecca.    It  often  cures  large  wounds  in        (5.)  Mona,  an  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  H 

three  d^tys.   The  leaves  and  items  are  ufed  for  tween  St  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico, 
arb'iurs  or  bowers.  (6.)  Moan.    See  Moen. 

a.  MoMORDiCA  elatbrium,  wild  or  fpurting        ♦  MONACHAL,  adj,  [monacal,  Fr.  monackafii 

cucttpibpr,  has  a  large  fleftiy  root,  fomewhat  like  Latin  ;  Aeom;(iK9f.1  Monaftick ;  relating  tomonki 

bri<»ny,  Arhence  come  forth  every  fpring  feveral  or,  conventual  orders. 

•thick,  rough,  trailing  ft^lks,  dividing  into  many        (i.)  *  MONACHISM.  it./  [mottacfiifintt  ^^ 

tjj  .inches,  and  extending  every  way  a  or  3  feet ;  The  ftate  of  monks ;  the  monaftick  lite, 
thefe  are  garniflied  with  thick,  rough,  almoft        (a.)  Monachism.  See  Monastbrt,  (  a;  2^< 

heart-iliaped  leaves,  of  a  grey  colour,  (landing  Mon>k,  ^  a.  , 

upon  long  foot-ftalks.    The  flowers  come  out        (i.)  MONACO,  a  late -principality  ff  It^) 

from  the  wings  of  the  ftalks :  thefe  are  male  and  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Nic 

female,  growing  at  different  places  on  the  Tame  and   Genoa,  '5   Italian  miles  in  circuit,  whtc 

plant  like  thofe  of  the  common  cucumber :  but  was  annexed  to  France  at  the  requeft  of  its  »n 

they  are  much  leflf,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  habitants,  on  the  14th  Feb.  179J,  and  inclu<it* 

a  greeniflt  .bottom  ;  the  male  flowers  ftand  upon  in  the  department  of  the  maritime  Alps.    It  ^a 

'   thick,  fliort,  foot-ftalks,  but  the  female  flowers  governed  for  Soo  years  by  its  owrn  princes  of  {•• 

fit  upon  the.  young  fruit ;  which,  after  the  flower  family  of  Grimaldi,  the  male  line  of  which  failc 

is  faded,  grows  of  an  oval  form,  an  inch  and  a  in  173  r. 

half  long,  fwelling  like  a  cucumber,  of  a  grey  co-       (a.)  Monaco,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  tov\ 

lour  like.th^eaves,  and  covered  over  with  ftiort  of  Prance  in  the  depattment  of  Bilarilhne  Alp^ 

prickles.    The  elaWium  of  the  (hops  is  rhe  fruit,  yi  the  above  territory,  with  a  caftle,  citadcJ,  *«< 

cc^ rather  the  iofplflated  faccuJa,  of  the  juice  of.  a  gogd  hiirbour^  featcd  on  a  craggy  rock:  It  w- 
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vr^iisd  to  France  od  Februarv  14, 1773,  at  the  Tour  brother  kings  and  momrtbA  of  tlie  earth 

nqjeft  of  the  peopIe»  and  included  in  the  depart-  Do  all  ezpedt  that  you  (bould  rouie  yourfelf. 

z.nt  of  the  Maritime  Alps.   Lon.  7. 33.  £i  Lat,  Shak, 

4j.  48.  N.  — ^Thc  father  of  a  family  or  nation,  that  ufes  his 

fi.)*  MONAD.    )  iy./[ji«cMcc.]  An  indlvifible  fervants  like  children*  and  advifes  with  ^em  in 

li.j  *  M0NADE.3  thing. — Difunity  is  the  na-  what  concerns  the  commonweal,  and  thereby  is 

M  property  of  matter,  which  of  itfelf  is  no-  willingly  obeyed  by  them,  is  what  the  fchools 

6:iag  but  an  mfinite  congeries  of  phyfical  monads  mean  by  a  monarch.  Temple     a.  One  iuperior  to 

iLre.  the  reA  of  the  fame  kind.*— 

(2.]MoNADE.  See  Leibnitzian  Philosophy.  The  monarc/i-oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 

5I0NAD£LPUIA,  [from  ^ov&,  alone  and  .«•  Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  be  {lays 

li^  a  krotherbpad;\  a  (ingle  brotherhood :  th^  Supreme  i{i  ftate,  and  in  three  more  decays. 

iCtbdaiii  in*Linnzu8's  fexual  fyftem.    See  Bo*  ,                       •                                 "    Dry  den. 

Tisr,  Index*                                     *      *  'One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honefl  face.  JJrjd. 

MONADNICKf  or      \  Grbat,  a  mountaia  The  monarch  f^vage  rends  the  trembling  prey.' 

^  (i.)  MONADNOCK, 5  of  New  Hampfhire,  Pope\i  Odyjfey. 

hChdhtre  county,  xo  miles  N.  of  the  Maflacbu«  3*  Prefident. — 

fctts  line,  and  %%  £•  of  the  t^onne^icyt.    Its  top  ^  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vtnci  , 

113354  feet  above  the  iea  level;  its  bafe  5  milei  Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne,.            ^ak. 

b diameter  from  N.  to  S.  and  j  from  £  to  W.  (a.)  Monarch.    See  Emperor,  KinGt  &c. 

[l)  M0NADKOCK9  Ufp^r,  a  high  mountain  of  ^   *  MONARCHAL,  adj*  [from  monarch^    Suit* 

Vermont  in  Canaan,  in  the  N£.  comer.  ing  a  monarch  ;  regal ;  princely :  imperial.— 

(i.)  MONAGHAN,  a  county  of  Ireland^  fitu«  t  SaUn,  whom  now  tranfcendent  glory  rais'd 

ted  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  bounded  by  Ty«  Above  his  fellow^  with  monareliaLprifjiCf 

me  on  the  N.  Armagh  on  the  £•  Cavan  and  Confcious of  higheft  worth,  unmd^'l^  thus  fpake. 

loQth  00  die  S.  and  Fermanagh  on  the  W.    It  it  Milton. 

I  boggy  and  mountainous  trad,  but  in  fome  places  ,  *  MONARCHICAL,  adj.  \jmnarchique%  French ; 

ii  veil  improved*    It  contains  x  70,090  Irifh  plan-  /^tvof  p^i^oc  3  from  monarcb.\  Vefted  in  a  lingle  ruler. 

tfiioQ  acrcsy  34  pariihes,  five  baronies,  and  one  r"*^^^^  ftorks  will  only  live  in  free  liates,  is  a 

kirougb  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  the  imperial  pretty  conceit  to  advance  the  opinioi;i  oC  popular 

Kiament.    It  is  about  30  miles  long,  andr%9  policies,  and  from 'ant^athie^in  nature  to  difpa- 

id.    The  linen -trade  is  averaged  at  104,000 1.  ''^S^  monarchical  government.  >  J3r(KUi/z,-r-The  de- 

|Url7.  cfetals  refolve  all  into  sl  monarchical  power  at 

!2.)Mohaghan,  the  capital  of  the  above  couiv>  RoH»e.  Baker's  ^fleBiotu  on  Learnings  ^, 

It,  u  63  miles  from  Dublin.    It  has  fix  fairs.    It  *  To  MpNARCHISE.  <v.  n,  [from  monarch,]  To 

ta*  anciently  called  AJIuinechan.     An  abbey  play  the  king. — 

m  founded  here  iQ  a  very  early  age,  of  which  Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcenc 

laelodius  the  fon  of  4odh  wa&  abbot.    In  14641  To  moiiarcbize^  he  fearM,  and  kill'd  with  Idoks. 

icooaftery  for  conventualFrancifcans  wasereded  *  Shak* 

•tk  fite  of  this  abb^,  which  waa  granted  on  (j.)  *  MONARCHY,  .^f/.  {mon4rchUf  French 4 

&:  HippieffioQ  of  monafteries  id  £dward  Wttbet  M«*«(f  ;(;'«•]    i*  The  government  of  a  fiiiglc  peribn. 

*KlacaftIeha8  been  fince  ere^ed  on  the  fite  by^  — Wbile  the  monarchy  fiouriihed,  thefe  wan|ed 

Edward  Lord  Bbyney.  o^^  ^  protedor.    Atterhury.    a.  Kingdom  \  em- 

MONALLAN,  a  town  of  Irel&nd,  in  Dowu^  .  pire.—                       • 

MONAMY,  Peter,  a  good' painter  of  fea.piecesi  .    ,       What  fcourge  for  perjury, 

^  in  Jeriej.    He  received  bis  firft  rudiments  of  Can  this  dark  monarchy  afibcd  faU'e  Clarence  ?  . 

4r:viDg  from  a  Ggu  painter ;  but  talent^  break  Shak. 

fcrth  m  die  bomeUeft  fcbool.    The  Ihallow  waves  This  fmall  inheritance 

tlat  rolled  under  his  window  taught*  young  Mo«  Cont^nteth  me,- and  's  worth  a  mpnarcby.  S/iak. 

&2ffly  what  his  matter  could  not  teach  bimy  and  (^0  A  Monarchy  is  a  large  fiate  governed  h^ 

led  him  to  imitate  the  turbulence  of  the  ocea^.  que  1  or  ailate  where  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged 

lii  painter's  hall  i»  a  large  piece  by  him,  painted  ^n  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Ot  the  three  forma 

a  t7»6.   He  died  at  Weftminfter,  in  1749.  oi  government,  viz,  democracy,  ariftocracy,  and 

MONANDRIA9  [from  vM^y  aloncf  and  amf ,  a  monarx:hvy  the  Ia(l  is  the  moll  powerful,  all  the 

"<s;]  the  Szft  c^aff  in  Linnzus's  fexuai  fyftem.  finews  pf  government  being  knit  together,  aud  u- 

&t  BoTivr,  index,  nited  ia  the  hand  of  the  prince ;  but  th«n  there 

MONANTHIEUL,  Henry  Dr,  a  French  mai>  ia  imminent  dai^ger  of  his  emplpying  that  fticngth 

*owticiap  of  the  x6th  cp^tury.    He  was  profef-  Jto  oppre^Jive  purjibfes. ,  As  a  dfsmocracy  u  liie 

^of  Mtthematics  at  t^^ris  in  1577,  and  Dean  of  beft  calculated  to  dire^  the  end  of  a  law,  aoU  an 

^  Pacalty  of  )^byfic.   He  publiihed  a  tranflatioQ  ariftocracy  to  invent  the  meanaby  whic/i  that  end 

tf  Ahftode^i  Mechanics  into  Latin,  with  a  eoor  ^^^^  t^  obtained^  a  monarchy  is  mod  fit  tor  carry- 

neataiy,         .              ,  ing  thefe.  meai^  i^i^P  ^^^^^^^"1            v  ' 

MOKAXUu   See  rtoH a,  N' X.   .,  .,  (3.)  MonaV«^»  »» P/A»sk»«.T- «iWs.  of-    Of 

Ij-) •  MONARCH* •-/. [manarckt  Fr. 4*^<HiL^u]  moparchi js  fqme  are  abWluteaftd  ckfputic,  where 


with  abfoluto,  authority ;    the  will  of  the  n^onarch  is  uncoutrouUble ;  others 
ibDc*.  are  limited,  where  the  prince'a  auUioiiiy  tb  re- 


Jwaa  i^..  .   a      .         .    1l«fpe<i.^y  J^w%  anftdP^.^X'^^^^ 

^outMfot^  monarch,     Sbak.  Ant.  and  deop.    lodged  m  other  hands,  as  in  Britain.    \, Sec  Go* 
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.tSRNMENT,  §  4.)  SQme  monarchies  a^in  are  be-  Alexander  fell  to  Antigonasy  comprehending  tbe 

reditary,  where  the  fucceflion  devolves  immedi-  country  now  called  Natolia,  together  with  force 

'  ately  from  father  to  fon ;  and  'others  are  eleftive,  other  regions  beyond  Mount  Taurus.    From  thn 

'  where,  on  the  death  of  thp  monarch,  his  fucceflbr  kingdom  proceeded  two  lefTer  ones,  Ti2.  that 

h  appointed  by  ele^bn,  as  m  Poland,  before  its  of  Pergamus*  whofe  laft  king,  AttaluB,  appointed 

difmembenxient  by  thofe  pretended  friends  of  fo-  the  Roman  people  his  heir;  and  Pontus  reduced 

cial  order  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prufiia,  arid  Ca-  by  the  Romans  hito  the  form  pf  a  province,  when 

Jbarine  II,  of  Rufiia.  they  had  fubdued  the  laft  king,  Mithridales  VII. 

'  -(4.)  Monarchy,  Universal.    The  moft  aa-  3.  The  Syrian,  of  v*rtrofe  «  kings  therooflcele 

Cient  monarchy  wajs  that  of  the  AfTyrians,  which  brated  were»  Seleucus  Nicator,  founder  of  the 

was  founded  toon  after  the  deluge.     Hiftorians  kingdom;  Antioch  as  Theos;Antiochu8  the  Great; 

ufually  reckon  four  grand  or  almoft   univerfal  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  Tigranes,'  who  wa« 

inonarchieRor  empires,  the^Aflyrian,Perfian,Gre-  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey ;  and 

dan,  and  Rdman.    (See  Empire,  §  2.)    Belus  is  Syria  reduced  'mto  the  form  of  a  Roman  pru. 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  feries  of  Aflyrkin  kings  vince.    4.  The  Egyptian,  which  was  formed  by 

who  rergned  at  Babylon,  and 'is  by  profane  au-  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  and   Bouriihed  near  243 

thors  efteemed  the  founder  of  it,  and  by  fome  the  Vears  under  11  kings;  tbe  principal  of  whom  vert, 

.fame  whom  the  fcriptures  call  NiMRt)D.    The  Ptolemy  Lagus,  its  founder;  Ptolemy  Philadel* 

principal  Alfyrian  kings  after  Belus  were  Ninus,  phns,  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  library;  and 

,vrho  built  Nineveh,  and  removed  the  feat  of  em-  queen  Cleopatra,  who  was  overcopne  by  Agof- 

,pire  to  it;   Semiramis,  who,  difguifing  her  fex,  tus,  in  confequeuce  of  which  Egypt  was  added 

jtook  pofiefilon  of  the  kingdom  inftead  of  her  fon,  to  the  dominion  of  tbe  Romans.    (See  Egypt, 

and  was  killed  and  fucceeded  by  her  fon  Ninyas;  (  19 — 15,)    The  4tfa  grand  monarchy  was  tbe 

and  Bardanapalus,   the  laft  of  the  Affynan  mo-  Roman,  whofe  regal  ftate  lafted  only  UA  J^^h 

narchs.    (See ^Assyria,  5  2.>     After  his  death  from  the  building  of  the  city  until  the  royal  power 

.the  AflV"**^P'''^  ^**  4^'**  '"^^  three  feparate  was  abrogated.    The  kings  of  Rome  were  Ro- 

^kingdoms,  viz.  tbe  Median,  Aflyrian, and  Batbylo-  mulus,  its  founder:  Numa  Pompilius;  ToUus 

nian.     Of  theie  the  Babylonian  became  the  Hoftilius;  Ancus  Martius;  Tarqnin  I,  Ser\iut 

'greateft  empire  both  in  riches  and  extent,  under  Tutlius ;  and  Tarquin  II.  who  was  baniihed, 

Nabonaffar,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,   The  firft  king  and   wttb  whom   terminated   the  regal  power. 

of  the  Median  kingdom^  was  Arbaces ;  and  this  (See  Rome*)   But  it  was  not  under  its  kings  that 

kingdom  lafted  till  the  tiAe  of  Aftyges,  who  was  Rome  became  the  4th  grand  monarchy.    It  was 

fnbdued  and  di veiled  of  his  kingdom  by  Cyrus  long  after  the  regal  power  was  aboKfhed,  when 

'the  Gre^,  who  alfo  put  an  end  to  the  Babyloni*  the  Roman  republic,  in  its  different  forms  of  go* 

an  monarchy.  '(See  Babylon,  Media,  and  |*er-  vernment  umfer  confuls,  dilators,  tribunef,  de- 

iiA.)   Cyrus  founded  the  «d  grand  mosdrchy  cal-  cemvfrs,  triumvirs,  emperors,  and  we  may  aliroft 

led  the  Perjinn*  which  ftood  ppwards  of  aooyears*  add  popes,  became  and  conftituted  pne  great,  io- 

■from  Cyrus,  ^om  A  M.  346S,  to  Darius  Codo-  creating,  and  at  laft  universal  isirtRE,  or  n*| 

nannus,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  A.  M.  ther  tyranny^  over  all  the  reft  of  the  known  worUj 

'3674.  Thefirft  monarch  wasCyrus.  3.  Capnbyfes,  fuch  as  has  never  fince  been  equalled  by  theg(M 

the  fon  of  Cynts.  3.  Smerdis.  4.  Darius,  the  fon  of  vemment  of  any  other  nation.    The  ftrong  ir^ 

Hyftafpes,  who  reigned  A.  A.  C.  5az.    5.  Xerxes,  femblance  of  thefe  four  pniverfal  empires  to  the 

whoreigned  A.A.C.4^5.  6.  Artaxerxes  Longima-  prophetic  defcription  of  them  given  by  Daniel^ 

mis,  who  reigned  A.  A.  C.  464.    7.  Xerxes  II.    g*.  under  the  Qmititude  of  4  great  b^fts,  (an  emphz^ 

Ocbus,  or  Darius  !{^othus,  A.  A.  C«  4a4«   9*  Arta-  tical  fcriptural  expreflion  for  the  various  tyracj 

zprxes  Mnemnon^  A.  A.C  405.    10.  Artaxerxes  i^ies  that  have  prevailed  among  mankind),  and  tbii 

Ochus,'  A.  A.  C. '359«    11.  Arfes,  A.  A.  C.  338.  vilion  bein^  feen  too  by  the  prophet  at  atim^ 

VI.  Darius  Codomannus,  A.  A.  C.  336,  who  was  when  only  the  firft  of  them  had  begun  to  cxrr 

defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  deprived  eife  its  tyranny  over  the  world,  muft  fatisfy  e^er^ 

of  his -kingdom  and  life,  about  A.  A.  C.  331,  Chriftian,  as  well  as  every  man  who  is  willing  tq 

and  the  dominioin  of^Perfia  tranflated  to  the  lay  afide  prejudice,  of  the  divine  rnfphratioD  o| 

^Greeks.   *(^ee  Macedok,  $  13.)    The  3  grand  that  prophet.    (See  Dan.  Cb.  ii,  vii,  and  viii.  ?n\ 

monarchy  was  the  Grecian.   As  Alexander,  when  demtx^s  Cofmcffion;  Selden,  lie  quatuor  manor 

he  died,  did  not  declare  who  fhould  fucceed  him,  thiU,  8cc.)  ■ 

'there  -ftarted  op  as  many  kings  as  there  were  '    MONARDA,  Indian    hokehoukd,  O^egi 

commanders.     At  firft  they  governed  the  pro*  Tea,  or  American  Field  Basil,  10  botany;  ^ 

▼inces  that  were  divided  among  them  under  the  genus  of  (he  mionogynia  order,  belonging  to  tb^ 

.  title  of  viceroys ;  but  when  the  family  of  Alex-  diandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  m^ 

ander  .the   Great  was  extinA,  they  took  upon  thod  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  VertieiMat^ 

thena  the  name  of  kings.    Hence,  in  proceis  of  The  corolla  is  unequal,  with  the  upper  Irp  Uneari 

time,  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander  produced  4  involving  the  filaments;  There  are  4  fteds.    Tb 

iliftinA  kingdoms,  viz.  x.  Tlie  Macedonian ;  tbe  iHoft  remarkable  fpecies  is,  ^ ' 

'kings  of  which,  after  Alexander;  Were  Antipater,        Monarda  zeylanica,  ^  n^ttveof  the Eaft  Io| 

'Caifanderf  Demetrius  PoIiorceteS,  Seleucus,  Kica*  dies.    It  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  four-cqneredi 

nor,  Meleager;  Anttgohus  Dofon,- Philip,  and  Per-  hoary  ftalk,  and  bears  leaves  that  are  entire,  near 

,  feus,  under  whom  the  Ma6edoman  kingdom  was  ly  heart-fhaped,  woollyt  deep-notched   on  t» 

reduced  to  Che  form  of  a 'Roman  province.    3.  cxiges,  and  having  foot-ftalks.  The  flovrers,  whid 

The  AQfttic  kiofdooi,  Wkidi  upon  the  death  of  are  purplifli  and  fragraDtt  fonfoimd  Ma  ftalk  i^ 
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^horlSf  cadi  whorl  cooUining  about  X4  flowers ;  ,of  various  officers.  The  dHTolution  of  boiifes  o^ 
aod  2re  facceeded  by  4  fmall  kidney-fhaped  Ihin*  this  kind  began  fo  early  as  I3i9»  when  the  Tern* 
xg  fi^cds,  lodged  io  the  bottom  of  the  permanent  plars  were  fupprefled  ;  and  in  1313  their  lands» 
dower  cap.  The  Indiahs  fuperftitioufly  believe  churches,  advQwfons,  and  liberties,  in  England, 
thatafuBigatioa  of  this  plant  iseffe^ual  fordriv-  were  given  by  17  £d.  II.  ft., 3.  to  the  prior  and 
log  away  the  devil ;  and  from  this  imaginary  pro^  brethren  of  the  hofpital  of  St  John  at  Jeruialero. 
perty  its  name  in  the  Ceylooefe  language  is  de-  '  In  13909  I437t  lAAh  M59*  I497i  ^505*  1508^ 
nred.  Grimmias  relates,  in  his  £a^orA/orf»39i  Cry-  and  15159  feveral  other  houfes  were  dtfTolved* 
IsicfPHs  that  for  tafte  and  fmell  this  fpecies  of  and  their  revenues  fettled  on  different  colleges  in 
borebound  ftands  remarkably  diftinguifhed.  A  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Soon  after  the  laft  pe- 
<ra:er  and  fubtile  oil  are  obtained  from  it,  both  riod.  Cardinal  Wolfey*  by  licence  of  the  king 
cf  which  are  greatly  commended  io  obftruAions  and  pope,  obtained  a  difiblution  of  above  30  re- 
ef ihe  matriXi  A  lyrup  is  likewife  prepared  from  ligious  houfes  for  the  founding  and  endowing  his 
it,  which  is  afeful  in  thefe  diforders,  as  well  as  in  collies  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich.  About  the  fame 
diizi!es  of  the  ftomach.  time  a  bull  was  granted  by  the  fame  pope  to  Card. 

MONARDES,  Nicholas,  an  excellent  Spani/l^  Wolfey  to  fupprefs  monafteries  where  there  were 
phyfictan  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  z6th  cen-  not  above  fix  monks,  to  the  value  of  8000  ducats 
tury,  and  defi?rvedly  acquired  great  reputation  a*year,  for  endowing  Windfor  and  King's  Col* 
by  his  (kill  and  writings.  His  Spanifli' wocks  were  lege  io  Cambridge;  and  two  other  bulls  were 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  CluGus,  into  Italian  by  grantjpd  to  Cardinals  Wolfey  and  CampeiuSy 
AcQibal  Bngantiis,  and  thofe  upon  American  where  there  were  lefs  than  12  monkSi  and  to  an- 
(iruga  hj^ve  appeared  in  Engliih.  He  died  a-  nex  them  to  the  greater  monafteries ;  and  ano. 
boot  1578.  ther  bull  to  the  lame  cardinals  to  inquire  about 

MONASTEERf  ok-)  an  ancient  town  of  Tu«    abbeys  to  be  fuppre^ed  in  onder  to  ^  made  ca- 
MONASTER^        $  nis,  on  a  peninfula,  built    thedrals.   Although  nothing  ;^ppears  to  have  been 
by  the  AratM^  70  miles  S£.  of  Tunis,  or  45  ac-    done  in  confequvnce  of  thefe  tmlU*  the  motive 
cording  to  Mr  Cruttwell.    X«on.  12.  6.  £*.    Lat*  .  which  induced  ilVolfey^ and. many  others  to  Aip- 
35.50.  N.  .  prefs  thefc  houlea  was  the  defire  of  promoting 

MONASTEREVAN,  apoft  town  <^  Ireland,  learning:  and  Abp. Cranmer  engaged  in  it  with 
io  Sldse,  Leinfter,  36  miles  from  Dublin.  This  ^,  view  of  carrying  00  the  Refovmatiou.  There 
town  has  its  name  from  a  magnificent  monaftery  wereotber  cauies  that  coacurv^'d  40  briiig  on  their 
which  was  founded  here,  in  which  St  Evan  in  the  ruin  :>  many  of  the  reKgioue  were  loofe  and  iici- 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  placed  a  number  of  ous ;  the  monks  were  geoeralty  thought  to  be  in 
su»ks  ftx»m  $•  Munfter,  and  whIcK  was  a  fane-  their  hearts  attached  to  the  pope's  fupremacy ; 
toary.  St  Evan's  feftival  is  held  on  fhe  2 id  Dec.  their  revenues  were  not  employ^  according  to 
At  the  fopprelfiou  of  monafterieSf  this  abbey  was  the  intent  of  the  donors ;  many  cheats  io  images, 
granted  te  George  Lord  Audley,  who  a^ned  it  feigned  miracles,  and  counterfeit  relics,  had  been 
to  Adam  Loftus,' vifcount  ^ly.  It  atterV^rds  di^overed,  which  brought  the  monks  intodif* 
came  into  the  famHjr  of  Moor,  earl^  of  Drogheda*  grace;  fhe  obfervant  friars  had  oppofed  the  king's 
tod  has  been  beautifully  repaired  by  Lord  Drog-  divorce  from  Q^Catherine ;  and  thefe  circumftao- 
beda,  yet  ftill  preferving  the  veneratife  appear-  ces  operated,  iu  concurrence  with  the  king's  want 
aace  of  an  abbey.  The  grand  canal  is  canned  up  of  a  lupply  and  the  people's  defire  to  favetheir  mo« 
to  this  town  from  Dublin,  fince  which  it  has  been  ney,  to  forward  a  motion  in  parliaroentt  that  in 
mach  enlarged  wi^  new  buildings.  It  is  a  mar-  order  to  fupport  the  king's  ftatc,  and  fupply  his 
iet  town,  and  holds  4  fairs. '  wants,  all  the  religious  houfes  might  be  coafer- 

MONASTEROLO,  a  town  of  Franccr  in  the  red  upon  the  crown.which  were  not  able  to  fpend 
d^.  of  the  Po,  and  late  prov.  of  Piedmont,  3  above  L«aoo  a- year;  and  an  a&  was  pafled  for 
miles  NW.  of  Savigllario.  that  purpofe  17  Hen.  VIII.  c.  a8.    By  this  ad, 

MONASTERYAN.    See  Monasteretam.       about  380  houfes  were  diflblved,  and  a  revenue  of 
(i.)  *  MONASTERY*  ti*  /•  [monafieri,  Fr.    L.30,000  or  L^aa^ooo  a-year  came  to  the  crown ; 
'mwaflcriumi  Lat.]  Houfe  of  religious  retirement ;    befides  about  iIxqcmx^o  iu  plate  and  jewels.  The 
convent ;  •  abbey ;  cloifter«    It  is  ufually  p^oUoun-    fuppreflion  of  thefe  houfes  ocoafioned  difeontent, 
ced,  and  often  written,  monafir^. —  and  at  length  an  open  rebellion :  when  this  waa 

There,  virgins  honourable  vows  receiv'd,,  appealed,  the  king  refolved  to  fu|^prefs  the  reft  of 

But  chafte  as  maids  in  monafierU^  liy'd.  Drjden.  the  monafteries^  and  appointed  a.  new  vifitation ; 
^0  a  monafiiry  ypur  devotions  cannot  carry  you  which  caufed  tl^e  greater  abbeyfl  to  be  furrender- 
ib  far  toward  the  nesh  world/a$  t6'  make  this  lofe  ed ;  and  it  was  enafted  by  31  Hco.  VIII.  c.  23. 
the6ght  of  yoil.    Pofe^  :'.„'.  /    that  all  monafteries,  &c.  which  have  been  furreo- 

(lO  MoaASTExV  is  only  ptq/perlY  applied  to  dered  fiocc  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  artli  year 
the  houfes  of  monks,  mendtjcant  friars,  and  nuns,  of  Ms  reign,  and  which  hereafter  ft  all  be  fuiren- 
Abbcys,  prforieS,  4c.are  moreprdperly  called  rr-  dered,  fhall  be  vetted  in  the  king.  The  knights 
^ou  hotfij.  For  the  origin  of  monafteries,  fee  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  vi^er^  alfo  fupprefled  bf 
Monastic,  j  a,  imd  M6mk>  §  a.  The  houfes  be-  the  3a  Hen.  VIII.  c.  44.  The  fuppreffion  of  there 
kmgiog  to  the  feveral  religtoUs  orders  in  Sn^Iand  greater  hpufes  by  thefe  two  a^a  produced  a  re* 
aod  Wales  wqfe,  cathedrals,  colleges,  abbeys  pri-  venue  to  the  king  of  above  L*iookOoo  a-fyean  be> 
cries,  preoeptories^  commanderips,  hoTpitals^,  fri-  fides  a  large  fum  in  plate  and  jewels.  The  laft 
aries,  bermitagea,  chantries,  and  free  chapels,  ad  of  difiblution  in  this  king's  reign  was  the  aft 
Thefe wcie under tbedirediOO  and  management    of %;  Hen.  Vlli. c 4. for diflbUing  collegesi  free 

chapels. 
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tihapelB,  chantries,  &c«  which  SL€t  was  farther  en-  h'fe,  / .  e,  regular  communities  of  religious.  lo  a 
forced  by  t  £dw.  VI.  c.  ^4.  Qf  this  ad  were  fop-  Ihort  time  the  defarts  of  Egypt  became  inhabited 
prelTed  90  colleges^  zio  hofpit;)]8»  and  2374  chan-  with  a  fet  of  folitaries,  who  took*upon  them  the 
tries  and  free  chapels.  The  number  of  hoiifes  monaflic  profe(fion.  St  fiafil  carried  the  monkiih 
and  places  fuppreffed  from  firft  to  laft,  fo  far  in  humour  into  the  eafty  where  be  compofed  a  rule 
any  calculations  appear  to  have  -  boea  made,  whieh  afterwards  obtained  throogh  a  great  part 
has  been  eftimated  at  SyiZii  beiides  many  of  the  weft,  in  the  ixth  century  the  monadic 
others  of  inferior  rank,  of  which  no  accdunt  was  difcipline  was  grown  very  remifs.  St'Odo  firft 
kept.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  thefe  is  efti-  began  to  retrieve  it  in  <he  monallcry  ofClnny: 
mated  at  no  lefs  than  L.  1 40,7 84  :  ty  :  3I,  all  of  that  monaftery,  by  the  conditions  of  its  ere6tiou, 
which,  befides  a  vaft  quantity  of  filver  plate;  came  was  put  under  the  iromediatb  protection  of  the 
into  the  king's  hands ;  whfch,  coniidering  the  va-  holy  fee ;  with  a  prohibition  to  all  powers,  both 
lue  of  money  at  that  time,  is  ineftimable.  The  fecular  and  ecclefiafticaf>  to  dilturb  the  monks  in 
toul  number  of  perfons  contained  in  thefe  hou-  the  pofielfioo  of  their  efiedts,  or  the  eledion  of 
fes  is  eftimated  at  50,000.  As  there  were  pen-  their  abbot.  In  virtue  hereof  they  pleaded  so  ex- 
fions  paid  to  almoft  all  thofe  of  the  greater  mo-  emption  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  biftiop,  and 
nafterier,  the  kmg  did  not  iihmediatcly  come  in-  extended  this  privilege  to  all  the  houfes  depend- 
to  the  foil  enjoyment  of  their  whole  revenues :  ent  oh  Cluny.  This  made  the  firft  congregation 
however,  by  means  of  what  he  did  receive,  he  of  feveral  houfes  under  one  ctiief  immediately  fub- 
founded  fi&  new  biihopricSi.viz.  thofe  of  Weft-  jedt  to  the  pope,  fo  as  to  conftitute  one  body,  or, 
nunfter  (which  was  changed  by  Q*  EHfabeth  in-  as  they  now  call  it,  one  re/igiouj  order.  Till  tbeO| 
to  a  deanery,  with  11  pi^bedd'4  add  a  fchool),  eachmonafterywasindependantandfubjedtotbe 
Peterborough,  Chefter,  Glonceftbr/  Bnftol,  and  bilhop.  SeeMoNS,  N^a. 
Oifbrd.  And  in  8  other  fees  He  founded*  dean-  MONASTIER,  a  town  of  France.  In  the  dep. 
cries  antl  chapters,  by  converting  the  priors  and  of  the  Upper  Loire;  9  miles  SS£.  of  Puy  in  Veby. 
monks  into  d^tM  and  prebendaries,  viz.  Canter-  MONASTIRSKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  id  To- 
bury,  Winohefter,  Durhaih,  Worcefter,  Rochef-  bolflc,  on  the  Mura.  Lon.  XI7.  10.  £•  Ferro. 
ter,  Norwich*  Ely,  and  Carlifle;-    He  founded  Lat.  5^4.N. 

alfo  the  colleges  of  Chriftwcbitrch  in  Oxford  and       MONAULDS,   the   ancient  Egyptian  flute. 

Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  finifhed  KingSi  college  See  MusiCj  Hifiory. 

there.    He  likewife  founded  proMbrihips  of  di-       .MONfiAByS,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  dep. 

▼infty,  law,  phyftc,  tad  ofthe  Hebrevv  and  Greek  of  Lot  atid  Garonne,  5  miles  SS  W.  ot  Laufun. 
tougues,'  Iti  both  the  fafid'  univerifttes.  He  gave  MO^fiA^A.  See  Mombaza,  N*'  i,  a,  3. 
the  .houfe  of  Orey-fViiiVs  knd  St  Bartholomew's       MONBAZENS,  ^  tovt^n  of  Fratice,  in  the  dep. 

hofpitdl  to  thecify  df  Londdki.  and  a  perpetual  of  Aveiron;  ^  milts  S.  of  Albin. 
peniioB  to  the  poor  knights  of  Windfor,  and  lakl       MCXNBECHIO,  a  town  of  NapTe^;  iii  Princ:- 

out  <gre;it  fuma  In  building  a'hd  fortifying  many  pato' tJ7tra,  15  miles  £.  of  Conza. 


period  preceding  the  Refbrtnation^  by  a  king- and  Icended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Kincardinefhire 

psrliameot  ofthe  Roman  catholic  cbnununion,  in  He  was  bom  in  17 14,  and  educated  at  one  of  our 

all  pointtf  except  the  king's  lupr^macy ;  to  which  univerfities,  at  a  period  when  an  enthufi^ftic  ad- 

the  pope  himfelf,  by  his  bulls  and  hcences,  had  miration  df  the  claflical  Uterature  of  Greece  ani 

ledthewaj^.  Rome  was  very  predominant.      Having  gone 

*  MONASTICALLT.  ^Bnf.  IfVoin  mormfiitk.}  through  the  ufdal  courfe  i^  ftudies  preparatory  to 
Reclufely.;  in  the  manner  of  a  monk.-^I  have  a  the  profeffion  of  a  bVyery.^witn  uncommon  diii- 
dosen  jreai:s'more  to  anr«(rcr  (br,  all  Mhajticallv  gencei  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty 
pafied  mthtscouBtryofliberty  and  delight,  ^w^.  of  Advocated  in  2737;  and,  in  1767,  was  ap- 

•  MONASTICAL.  \  adj.      Imonajtique,    Fr.  pointed  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  college  of  juf- 
(i.)  *  MOHfASTlCS  99iorttijrfcia%    Lot.]      Kt-  tices  an  ofBee  whic^  he  difcharged  with  aflidu- 

ligtoofly  recHife ;  pertaining  to  a  monk.— I  drave  ity,  integrity,  and  abnitifcs.    He  married  Mifs  For 

my  fultor  tor  forfweat*  the  ftill   ftn 

world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merd 

SAtfi-— The  fiUdoas  and  hairy  Vefts  61 

orders  of  fnars  derive  the  inftftution  of  their  mo-  patrick  Winiamfon,  Efq.    Hd.had  the  offirr  of  a 

m^UJk  life' from  the  example  6f  J6hd  afid  Eiias.  feat  ih  the  Court  of  JulUci^;  but  refufed  iti  ^ 

jBrMim.-— '  its  additional  duti^^  W9Uld  !)ave  detached  htm  too 

:  WJreo  young,,  you  led  a  life  monaJHck)  niutR'.&om  hia*ifS^T0}int^Jitpr4ry  ftuatcs.    Tbr 

Andwd^aveftlscctefitiftM.' '     -      DMaH^.  cotiH'ii  of  th^fe,  ?tpd  fcifi  panlwar  h^M^^ 

(«.)  The  Monastic  Like,  or  PRdFESsiowiis  a  ing;  led  him  to  entertain  a  tmSA  enthufiaftic  fwe- 

kind  of  civil  death,  which  in  all  woHdly.ma^ett  ration  for  the  wifdoni  diid  Jeanun|  of  the  ancients, 

has  the  fame  effca  with  thfc  natural  death.'^  Tfie  and  a  proportional  degree  of  contempt  for  thofe 

council  of  TVent,  &c.  fix  16  years  for  the- age  it  of  the  modems.    The  firik  evidence  he  pve  to 

which  a  perfon  may  be  admitted  into  the  moiiaf-  the  public,  of  thia  ad'miration  of  ancient  authors* 

tical  ftate.    St  Antony,  iii  the.  4th  century,  fiA  was  in  his  work  Q/'/ir  Oiuia  andPr^refi  ofLm- 

inftituted  the  monaftie  lifcj  as  St  Pachcftnius.  in  guas^c^  the  firft  voF^  of  wlfich' was  publilbed  at 

the  fame  century,  firft  fet  dn  foot  the  canoKtic  Edtn.  iii  4to,  1774.    Thirahtl  flic  lubfcquent  vo- 
lumes 
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biqes  were  perufed  by  critics  with  fenttmcnts  of  of  Cafale,  and  9  N.  of  AftL    Loo.  7.  29.  £/  tat* 

mingled  refped,  indignatiop>  and  ridicule.  Along  45.  10.  ]^{• 

vitbtbepbi{or6p!)icaIhlftoryoflaDgiiage»hi8plan  (a.)  MoNCALVOy  i  town  inlllria;  T'mrtesS. 

included  tliat  of  civilization  and  fcieoce;  upon  all  of  Rovigno. 

ofvbich  he^certainly  advanced,  opinions  equally  MONCAONf  or  Monzon»  a. town  .of  Portu- 

Engular  and  whjmfical.  Thofe  who  were  partial  to  gal,  in  the  prov.  of  £ntre-Douro-e-Minha,  with  a 

miJem  literature,  or  were  ftrangers  to  the  deeper  ftrong  c^ftle.    The  Spaniard^  hkve  feveral  times 

layfieries  of  Gre^k  eruditiooj  condemned  his  lord-  attempted  to  take  it,  but  in  vain.    Lpn.  8.  2.  W. 

Oiip*s  work  with  the  moft  levere  cenfures.    The  Lat..4i.  54.  N. 

Scottifh  literatly  almoft  to  a  man,  declared  it  to  MONCAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

be  unworthy  of  perufal,   uolefs  as  a  piece  6i  Lot  and  Garonne;  6  miles  £. of  Nerac,  and  8 
amufement  from  its  ridiculous  abfi^dity.    No- ^  SW.  of  Agen. 

thing  eire  (they  alleged)  could  have  prevented  it  ^      MONCE  AU,  a  town  of  ^France,  in  the  dep.  of 

from  falling  as  a  dead-bom  abortion  fjrom  the  the  Qurte,  and  late  bifliopric  of  Liege;  %  miles 

prtfa.    In  Englandy  however,  its  reception  was  W.  of  Cbarleroy. 

fomtwhat'more  favourable.    In  the  late  Mr  Har-  MONC£AU3c,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

ris  of  M^me{bury  he  found  an  admirer  and  cor-  qf  the  Nievre,  4^  miles  N.  of  Corbign]^. 

rcfpondent*  who  was  'equally  well  acquainted  MONCHAMP,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

with  Grecian  learning  and  philofopby».  and  who  of  the  Vendee ;  15  mileft  S£.  of  Montaigu. 

bid  cultivated  thefe  branches  of  fi:ience  with  MONCHAUD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

t\«Qal  ardour  as  himfelf.    His  late  learned  fellow  of  Lower  Charente;  12  miles  S£.  of  Saintes. 

kitor,  Lord  Ga&denstoiie,  was  alfo  among  MQNCHY  BR£T0N,  a  town  of  France,  in 

the  namber  of  his  particular  friends  and  admirersy  thf  dep.  of  the  Straits  of  Calais ;  4^  miles  N£.  of 

though'  he  did  not  coincide  with  him  in  his  pecu-  St  Pol. 

br  opinions.    During  the  vacations  of  the  Court  ( i.)  MONCLAR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

cf  Sdli6n,  Lord  Monbciddo  retired  every  fpring  of  Lot ;  a$  miles  S.  of  Cahors. 

and  aatamn  to  his  feat  of  Monboddo,  where  he  (a.)  Monclar,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

ufuaily  lived  in  a  Itvle  of  the  moft  prioiitive  fim-  Lot  and  Garonne ;  y\  miles  NW.  of  Villeneuve. 

phcity,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  a  country  farmer,  M.ONCON,  or  Monzon,  a  ftrong  town  of 

ui  co2rfe  cloth  of  Scots  manufa^ure.  Among  his  Spain,  in  Arragon.    It  was  taken  by  the  French 

tfDaots  he  lived  familiarly  like  the  kind  father  of  in  i64S>  but  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1643. 

^  Inge  family.   His  patrimonial  eftate  did  not  af-  |t  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sofa  and 

ford  above  L.300  a-year ;  yet  he  never  raifed  their  Cinca;    Lon.  o.  19.  £.    Lat.  41^  43.  N. 

rcflU,  or  difmifled  a  poor  old  tenant  for  the  lake  MONCONTOUR,  2  towns  of  France ;  i.  in 

of  any  augmentation,  though  fuch  offers  were  of-  the  dep.  of  the  North  Coafts,  9  miles  SSW.  of 
tec  made  both  to  him  and  Lord  Gardenftone.  He '  Lamballe :  as  in  that  of  Vienne,  8  miles  SSW.  of 

reckoned  the  chief  improvement  of  an  eftate  to-  Loudun. 

ccngft  in  the  increafe  of  the  number  and  happi-  MOKCRIF,  Francis  Auguftin  Paradts  dc,  fe- 

cer$  of  its  inhabitants.    It  was  in  this  patriarchal  cretary  to  Count  Clermont,  reader  to  the  queen,  - 

r?trc3t  ia.the  Me^ms,  that  he  had  the  pleafure  of  one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy,  and  a  mem- 

a  Ti&t  from  the  celebrated  Dr  Johnson,  and  his  ber  of  the  academies  of'Nanci  and  Berlin,  was 

^end  MrBoswELX ;  and  though  the  Dr's  ftrong  Ji)orn  at  Paris  of  refpcdtable  parents,  A.  D.  1687. 

i^judices,  literary,  religious,  and  philofophical,  and  died  there  Nov.  is.  2770,  aged  83.    He  pof- 

vere  quite  a  contraft  to  thofe  of  his  lordfliip,  fefled  an  ingenious  mind, .an  engaging  perfon, 

^ery  (ubjed  of  controverfy  was  avoided,  and  no-  and  an  obliging  temper.  His  principal  works  are, 

liijrg  but  good  humour,  hofpitali(y,  and  courtefy,  x.  EJfai  Jur  la  neceffite  etfur  Itt  moyens  deplairct  iji 

pTc^-ailed.    To  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  anci-  xamo.     3.  Les  Ames  rvvaks^  a  romance.    3.  The 

nts,  and  the  principles  of  the  Grecian  philofo*  ^^^^ri/<j,  a  comedy ;  i^*  PoeJieidrverfes^vc^ioxviZ 

phy,  more  fully  than  he  had  done  in  his  former  diAertatio'ns,  publilhed  at  Paris  1743,  in  ismo. 

work.  Lord  Monboddo  publifhed  another  4to  v6-  5.  Some  little  pieces  of  one  a6t;  which  make  part 

lame,  entitled  Ancient  Metapbyfia%  Which  was  of  different  operas. .  He  alfo  cultivated  lyric  poe- 

raoch  more  favourably  received  than  the  former,  try,  and  wrote,  6.  V  Empire  de  P  Amour^  a  bal- 

A^iturally  endued  with  a  good  conftitutiony  which  let ;  7.  Trophee  ;  8.  Amej  reunis,  a  ballet ;  and,  9. 

was  ftrengthened  by  air,  exercife,  temperance,  Erofmef  a  heroic  paftoral.  10.  VHifioirc  des  Cbats. 

«nd  a  habitual  philotophical  calmnefs,  which  bid  His  works  were  colleifted,  in  17619  in  4  vols.  ismo. 

dt&ance  to  the  irritations  of  violept  pslTiofis,  MONCUCQ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

tboogh  the  deaths  qf  bis  fon,  wife,  and  youngeft  Lot,  is  miles  SW.'of  Cahors. 

(daughter,  afieded  him  very  feverely,)' he  prolong-  MONDA,  or  Munda,  in  ancient  geography, 

«J  his  life  till  the  85th  year ;  and  died  at  Edin-  a  river  of  LuGtania,  running  mittway  frpm  E.  to 

burpH  oji  Sunday  the  a6th  May,  1799.  W.  into  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Durius  and  Ta- 

MONCALLIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  gus,  and  walhing  Conimbrica ;  now  called  Mon- 

cep:\rtmcnt  of  the  Po,  and  late  provhice  of  Pied-  dego. 

^:^nt;  5  miles  SE.  of  Turin.     Lon.  7.  48.  E.  (i.)  ♦  MONDAY,  n.f.  [from  moon  and  day.] 

*-^*«45*a-N.                    ,  The  fecond  day  of  the  vf eek." 

if)  jVIONCALVO,  a  (Irong  town  of  France,  (a.)  MOndav  is  fo  called  as  being  anciently  fa- 

m  the  department  of  Marengo,  and  late  duchy  of  cred  10  the  Moon,  qi  to  Mona^  the  Diana  of  the 

M-^tfcTOt;  feated  on  a  mountain,  7  miles  8W.  Saxons. 

MON- 
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^  >IOND£GO»  a  river  of  Portugal*  whicRy  run<  elephants.  The  natives  clothe  themfelves  in  filU 
Ding  by  Coimbra,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  30  miles  and  cottons*  and  wear  collars  of  tranfpareot  am- 
below  it.  ber*bead8*  brought  from  Cambava :  which  fcnr; 

MONDE  JAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Caftile.  alfo  inftead  of  money ;  gold  and  ulver  being  cotr.- 

MONDELLO*  a  town  of  Sicilyi  in  Masara ;  mon»  and  of  little  value  among  them.  Their  mo- 
14  miles  N  W.  of  Palermo.  narch  always  endeavours  to  b^  at  peace  with  tU 

MONOEVILLE,  a  town  of  France^  in  thedep.  princes  round  about  him,  and  to  keep  an  open 
of  Calvados ;  3  ^iles  £.  of  Caen.  trade  with  Qultoa*  Melinda,  and  Mombaza*  oa 

MONDlDfER,    See  Mont-DiDibr.  the  E.  and  with  Congo  on  the  W.  from  ;ill  which 

}     MOKDONNEDO*  a  toWn  of  Spain,  in  Gali-   places  the  bUck  merchants  refort  thither  for  gtiU. 

cia,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  a  biihop's  fee ;  60    On  the  £<  (ide  of  Monemugi  there  is  a  great  lake 

miles  N£  of  Compoftella.   Lon.  7.  lo.  W.    Lat«    full  of  fmaH  iflands,  abounding  with  alt  forts  of 

43.  30h  N.  fowl  and  cattle,  and  inhabited  by  negroes.    Thii 

MONDOUBLEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  country  affords  alfo  abundan<:e  of  palm  wine  and 
dep.  of  Loir  and  Cher,  and  late  prov.  of  Blafoi^ ;  oil,  and  fuch  quanthies  of  honey,  that  above  half 
with  a  caftle,  13  piles  'N.  of  Vendome.  of  it  is  loft,  the  natives  not  being  able  toconfume 

MONDOVI,  a  confiderable  town  and  diftrtA  it.  The  air  is  generally  very  unwholeforae,  and 
of  Italy,  in  the  late  province  of  Piednxlnt,  now  exceffively  hot,  which  is  the  reason  why  no  Chrif- 
annexed  to  the  French  empire,  and  included  fn  tians  travel  in  this  empire.  De  LiDe  fays  this 
the  dfp.  of  Stura.  It  was  built  m  x«3s,  but  was  country  is  divided  into  thofe  of  the  Maraotet, 
inhabited  from  1038.  It  was  anciently  a  republic,  the  Mefleguaries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Bucn* 
but  in  1347  furrendered  to  the  D.  of  Savoy^  and  gas,  Mafti,  and  Maravi.  But  thele  nations  and 
afterwards  to  the  K.  of  Naples ;  but  Q.  Jane  re-  kingdoms  are  very  little  known, 
ftored  it  to  liberty.  It  again  fell  under'the power  (i.)  Monemugi,  Proper,  lies  in  the  middleof 
of  AmadsusD.  of  Savoy,  in  1396;  and  continued  the  torrid  zone,  and  about  the  ecpiioo^ial  line  S. 
under  that  houfe  till  the  iift  April  1796,  when  it  of  M-ikoko,  W.  of  Zanguebar,  N.  of  Monooio* 
was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  battle  on  thei6tb|  topa,  and  £.  of  Congo  and  of  the  northern  parU 
wherein  they  killed  500,  took  2300  prifoners,  11  of  Monomotopa.  Its  extent  is  not  Inown. 
Itandardp,  8  cannons,  and  15  waggons.  It  has  a  MONESTES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  c( 
citadel  built  by  Emanuel  Philibert  in  1573,  and  Tarn,  4  miles  N.  of  Alby,  and  13^  NE.of  Gailiac. 
is  feated  on  a  mountam  near  the  Elero,  18  miles  (x,  3.)  MONBSTIER,  two  towns  of  France,  ia 
SE.  of  Saluzzo,  and  30  S.  of  Turin.  Lop.  8.  6<  the  dep.  of  the  Upper  Alps;  the  one  9  miles  W. 
£.    Lat.  44*  33*  N.  of  Brian^on,  and  tlie  other  15  miles  NW.  of  Gap. 

MONDRAGON,  1  town  of  France,  in  the  (3.)MoiiESTiEa  0€  Clermonts  a  town  inths 
dep.  of  Tarn ;  10  miles  S.  of  Alby,  and  i%  NNW.  dep.  of  Ifere,  famous  for  its  medicinal  fpriog^  if 
of  Ca(bre«.  miles  NE.  of  Die,  and  17  S.  of  Oreooble. 

MQNEA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Fermanagh.  MONETARIUS,  or  Money  br,  a  name  which 

MONED A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smaland.        antiquaries  and  medalifts  give  to  thofe  who  ftruck 

MONEDIE,  a  parifh  of  Perthlhire,  6  miles  the  ancient  coins  Or  monies.  Many  of  the  old 
K  W.  of  Perth,  and  about  3  long  and  3  broad«  Roman  coins  have  the  name  of  the  monetanust  ei- 
The  furface  confifts  of  riling  grounds,  N.  and  8.  ther  at  length,  or  at  leaft  his  initial  letters.  Sec 
of  the  banks  of  the  Shochib  ;  the  foil  light  loam,    NumismatoCrapht. 

gravel,  rich  loam,  deep  clay,  and  cold  wet  till.  MONETIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  moQ3< 
The  air  is  dry  and  faliibriouv.  Two  natives  died  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetandria  clafs  ci 
lately,  aged  above  xool    Hufbandry  is  much  im«    plants, 

proved,  as  well  as  the  breeds  of  fheep  and  horfes.  (i.)  *  MONEY,  n,/,  [monfio^ttTr.  moneta, L;t. 
The  common  crops  are  raifed  ;  lint  thrives  well ;  It  has  properly  no  plural  except  when  money  i» 
and  apiaries  are  numerous  and  fuccefsful,  The  taken  for  a  fingle  piece;  but  ^so^iiej.  was  formerly 
population,  in  1791,  was  530;  but  the  new  pa-  ufed  for  fums.J  Metal  coined  for  the  puqpofetoT 
rtfh  of  Logie-Amotix  which  is  annexed  to  Monedie,    commerce.-^ 

quoad  facra,  and  is  4^  miles  fquare,  contains  about  Importune  him  for  mthues ;  be  not  ceaft 

800  fouls ;  fo  that  the  decreide,  fince  1755,  is  172        With  flight  denial.  Shak*  Timofilpf  Jtheru. 

00  the  whole.  The  grave  of  Miflcs  Bell  and  Gray  —The  jealous  wittolly  knave  bath  mafies  of  m> 
is  in  this  pari(b.    See  Bell,  N^  IL  ney,    Shak* — 

MONEGLIA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  f\  miles  W#  You  need  my  help,  you  fay, 

of  Brugneto.  Shylock,  we  would  have  monUs.  Scdl. 

MONEINS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.-  of   — -I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money,  i  A7i^i. 
the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  9  miles  W.  of  Pau*  And  lend  the  monies  on  return  of  luft.  B*  Jef/' 

(i.)MONEMUGI,  Mono.Emtjgi,  orNinfaa*    xxi.  a. —  ^  •       ^ 

M  a,  an  empire  in  the  S.  of  Africa,  which  has  Zan^  — Money  differs  fi'om  uncoined  (liver,  in  that  the 
guebar  on  the  E.  Monomotapa  on  the  S.  Motam-  quantity  of  (ilver  in  each  0ie^e  of  money  is  afcer- 
ba  and  Makoka  on  the  W.  and  Abyflinia  on  the  tained  by  the  (lamp  it  bears,  which  is  a  public 
N.  and  partly  to  the  E.  though  its  boundaries  voucher.  Loeke^-^Mf  dtfcouifcnothc btfn-^pect'd 
that  way  cannot  be  afcertained.  It  is  divided  in-  has  produced  many  correfpondcnts ;  fuch  a  dif- 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Mujaco,  Makoko  or  Anfiko,  coune  is  of  general  ufe,  and  ev'ery  married  man'i 
Oingiro,  Can^ate,  Alaba,  and  Monemugi  Proper,  monry.  SpeSator, — Shall  I  withhold  a  little  j«reiu3r 
it  abounds  with  goldy  filvery^  copper  mines.  aDd    of  food  froni  my  fellow  creature,  for  fe^r  be 

^  ihoul^ 
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ibco!d  not  be  good  enough  to  receive  it  from  me  ?  in  feme  parts  of  thtj  Indies ;  oi*  nearly  globufaf, 

Ii}«9.'--Peop1e  are  not  obliged  ^o  receive  any  mo-  as  in  moft  of  the  reft.    After  the  arrital  af  ib$ 

mej,  except  of  their  own  coinage  by  a  publick  Rontans  in  this  ifland«  the  Britons  imitated  ibem^ 

minr.5wr/?.~Thore  buckfterers  or  mofirf -jobbers  coining  both  gold  and  Giver  with  the  images  of 

w'rtl  br  found  neceflary«  if  this  brafs  motfey  is  made  their  kings  ftamped  on  them.    When  the  Ro* 

current  in  ihe  exchequer.  Swift.  mans  had  fubdued  the  kings  of  the  Britons,  they 

(a.)  Money  is  a  piece  of  matter,  commonly  alfo  fupprefled  their  coins,  and  brought  in  thei^ 

meul,  to  which  public  authority  has  affixed  a  own ;  which  were  current  here  from  the  time  of 

cntafn  value  and  weight*  to  ferve  as  a  medium  in  Claudius  I.  to  that  of  Valentinian  II.  about  the 

coDtnerce.     See   Bank,   Coin,   Ndmismato-  fpace  of  500  years.    Mr  Camden  obferveS|  that 

CKMHT,  and  Trade.— ^Money  is  ufually  divided  the  moft  ancient  Engliih  coin  he  had  known 

into  real  or  effeSive^  and  imaginary  or  money  of  was  that  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  the  firft 

^row/.  *  Chriftian  king  in  the  ifland;  in  whofe  time  all 

(3.)  Money,  ANciEur  rbal.    Real  money  in-  money  accounts  begin  to  pafs  by  the,  names  of 

dudes  all  coins,  or  fpecies  of  gold,  filver,  copper.  Pounds f  Shiitings^  Pence^  and  Mancufirj,     Pence 

aod  the  like,  which  have  courfe  in  common,  and  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  L;ittn 

do  really  exift.    Such  are  guineas,  piftoles,  pieces  pecuniae  or  rather  from  pendo^  on  account  of  it« 

of  eight,  ducats,  5cc. — Real  money,  civilians  ob-  juft  weight,  which  was  about  3d.  of  our  money. 

^,  has  three  eflential  qualiiies^  viz.  matter,'  Thefe  were  coarftly  ftamped  with  the  king'» 

torn,  and  weight  or  value.    For  the  matter^  cop.  image  on  the  one  fide,  and  either  the  miDt-m^fter^t 

per  is  that  thought  to  have  been  firft  coined ;  af-  or  thie  city's  where  it  was  coined,  on  tbf  other, 

terwards  filver ;  and  laftly  gold,  as  being  the  moft  Five  of  thefe  pence  made  their  fchifling,  probably 

ixaiitifQl,  icarce,  cleanly,  divifible^  and  pure,  of  fo  called  from  fiilinguj.  which  the  Romans  ufed 

all  metals.  ^  The  degrees  of  goodnefi  oxjmenefs  are  for  the  4»h  part  of  an  ounce.    Forty  of  thefe  fcil* 

eqntiied  in  gold   by  carats,  and   in   filver  by  Hngs  made  their  pound  ;  and  400  of  thefe  pounds 

peonywetghts,  &c.    For  there  are  fevera?  reafons  were  a  legacy,  or  a  portion  for  a  king's  daughteVf 

tor  not  coining  them  pure  and  without  alloy,  as  appears  by  the  laft  will  of  king  Alfred.    87 

i^z.  the  great  Jofs  and  expenfe  in' refining  them,  thefe  names  they  tranflated  all  fnms  of  money 

t-e  nrccffity  of  hardening  them  to  make  them  in  the  old  Englifti  New  Teftament ;  talents  by 

cifw  durable,  and  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  fundes  ;  Ju^ias's  thirty  pieces  oi  filver  by  thirtig 

in  moft  countries.     See  Alloy.     Among  the  feiltinga;  tribute-money   by  penining;  the  mite 

lociect  Britons,  iron  rings,  or,  as  fome  fay.  Iron  hy  feorthling.    But  they  had  no  other  real  money, 

pUiw,  were  ufed  for  money ;  among  the  Lace-  except  thefe  pence  ;  the  reft  being  imaginarv  mo- 

•laDoniaos,  iron  bars  quenched  with  vinegar,  that  neys,  i.  t.  names  of  number  or  weights.    Thirty 

I'^ey  might  not  (erve  for  any  other  ufe.    Seneca  of  thefe  pence  made  a  mancus,  which  fome  tdke 

obfencs,  that  there  wa8>«nciently  ftamped  mo-  to  be  the  fame  with  a  mark :  manca,  as  appcatf 

scT  of  leather,  corium  forma  ptilica  imprejjkm.  by  an  old  MS.  was  qtanta  pan  uncLe^     Th^fe 

Acd  the  iame  thing  was  put  in  practice  by  Pre-  mancas  or  mancufes  were  reckoned  both  in  gold 

^tnz  11.  at  the  fiege  of  Milan.    There  is  alfo  and  filver ;  for  in  680  we  read  that  Ina  king  of 

in  old  tradition,  that,  during  the  barons  wars,  the  Weft  Saxons  obliged  the  Kentifli  men  to  hoy 

tile  like  was  done  in  England.    The  Hollanders  their  peace  at  the  price  of  30,000  mancas  of  goIcC 

comcd  great  quantities  of  pafteboard  in  1574.  In  the  notes  on  King  Canute's  laws,  we  find  this 

Ai  to  the  firm  of  money,  it  has  been  more  va-  diflin^ion,  that  mancufa  was  as  much  as  »  mark  of 

noQstban  the  matter.    Under  this  are  compre-  filver;  and  manca^  a  fquare  piece  of  gold,  valued 

^ct»ded  the  weight,  figure,  impreflion,  and  value,  at  30  pence.    The  Danes  introduced  a  way  of 

for  the  impreMm^  the  Jews,  though  they  detefted  reckoning  money  by  ores,  per  oras^  mentioned  in 

'jMges,  yet  ftamped  on  the  one  fide  of  their  ihe-  Domefday  book ;  but  whether  they  were  a  dif.  . 

^el  the  golden  pot  which  had  the  manna,  and  on  tindt  coin,  or  a  certain  fum,  is  not  clear.     This, 

^^  pther  Aaron's  rod.    The  Dardans  ftamped  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Abbey  Book 

(*9  cocks  fighting.  The  Athenians  ftamped  their  of  Burton,  that  ao  ores  were  equivalent  to  two 

^3iG8  with  an  owl,  or  an  ok  ;  whence  the  pro-  tnarks.    They  had  alfo  a  gold  coin  called  by%an^ 

f^b  on  bribed  lawyers.  Bos  in  lingua.    They  of  tine^  or  hezant^  as  being  coined  at  Conftantinople, 


.  ^ ,       ^  —  ^^mg 

u»  images  of  men  that  bad  been  eminent  in  their  Edward  III.  that  whereas  the  biftiop  of  Norwich 

^^miliesaa  the  coins;  but  no  living  m^n's  head  was  fined  a  bizantineof  gpld,to  bepaid  the  abbot 

^i  ever  ftamped  on  a  Roman  coin  till  after  the  of  St  Edmund's  Bury  for  infringing:  his  (ibcrties 

'^  of  the  commonwealth.    From  that  time  they  (as  it  had  been  enaded  by  parliament  in  the  time 

*^  the  emperor's  head  on  one  fide-    From  this  of  the  conqueror),  no  man  then  living  could  tell 

^«w  the  pradtce  of  ftaipping  the  prince's  image  how  much  it  was ;  fo  it  was  referred  to  the  king 

01  coins  has  obtained  among  all  civilized  nations,  to  rate  how  much  he  fiiould  pay  :  Whi.h  is  the 

J^  Talks  and  other  Mahometans  alone  excepted,  more  unaccountable,  becaufe,  only  loo  years  be-^ 

*aOi  m  deteftation  of  images,  infcribe  only  the  fore,  aoo,ooo  bezants  were  exaded'by  the  foldan' 

J^'^e'sname,  with  the  year  of  theHegira.    As.  for  the  ranfom  of  St  Lewis  of  France;  which 

'0  the  J^Cf  it  is  either  round,  as  in  Britain  5  were  then  valued  at  ioo,ooc  iivres.    Though  the 

»oHangu!ar  or  irregular,  as  in  Spain  t  fquare,  as  coining  of  money  be  now  -^  fpecial  prerogative  of 
\0LXV.PAftTL  X.;  the 
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tlie  kmgf  yet  the  anciait  SaftMi jpriiices  bettMnu-  and  ya;*  an  ewe  aod  Uunb  were  rated  at  ii« 
nkated  it  to  their  fubjeds ;  iminucbt  that  ia  Saxon  monef »  till  a  fortnight  aitcr  EaAer.  B^ 
every  food  town  there  was  at  kaft  one  miAt;  t ween  the  years  900  and  looov'twohydesoflandi 
bat  at  London  eight;  at  Canterbwy  four  for -the  each  containing  about  iso  acresv  were  fold  for 
king,  two  for  the  archbi(hop»  onef^M*  the  abbot  «t  100  ihillings. '  In  tooo»  by  King  Etbeired's  iawt, 
Winchefter,  fix  at  Rocbefter,  at  Haftings  two,  8cc»  a  borie  was  raited  at  301*  a  inare  or  a  coil  cf 
The  Norman  kings  continued  the  fame  cuAom  a  year  «ld,  at  aos.  a  oiule,  or  young  afs,  at  lu. 
of  cointng  only  pence,  whh  the  prince's  imdge  on  an  ox  at  308.  a  cow  at  14s*  a  fwine  at  8d.  aibeep 
one  dde,  and  on  the  other  the^naroeiof  the  city  at  i^s.  In  10431  a  4)«arter  of  wheat  was  iaW  for 
where  it  was  coined*  with  a  crofs  fb  deeply  im-  6od.  Hence  it  is  computed,  that  in  the  Saioo 
prefled,  that  tt  might  be  eafily  broken  into  two  times  there  was  ten  times  Icfs  money,  in  propor. 
halves,  whicti  they  catied  hoff^ace ;  or  intp  4  tion  to  commodities,  than  at  prefenT.  Their  no- 
parts,  which  they  called  fourt/atigj  or  farthinf^u  DHnal  (jpecie,  therefore,  being  about  three  times 
In  the  tinoe  of  K.  Richaird  I.  money,  coined  in  lugher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing,  ac- 
theeaft  parts  of  Germany,  was  in  great  requeft  in  cording  to  our  prefent  language,  mult  be  rc- 
•England  on  account  of  its  purity,  and  wa»  called  koned  thirty  times  cheaper  than  it  is  now.  Is 
«n/9^//f77in0;7ry,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  the  reign  of  William  K  commodities  were  tea 
were  called  Bafttrlings.  And  iliortly  after,  fome  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  preleat;  fron 
of  thofe  people  (killed  hi  coining  were  fent  for  which  we  cannot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of 
hitbern  to  bring  the  coin  t<»  |»erfe6lit)n (  which  the  weakh  and  power  of  that  king:  for  his  reT^ 
firom  them  was  called  eafterim^  and  has  Once,  by  nue  was  AootOOoJ.  per  anmun,  every  pound  beiiy 
coiitraAioo,  %eeo  ctiWeA JlerUnif.  See -8.tBa lino,  equal  to  a  pound  weight  of  iiiver^  confeqocntly 
King  EdwSfd  I.  who  firft  adjufted  the  meafut^e  of  the  whole  may  be  eftimated  at  x,aoo,cool.  of  the 
an  el4  by  the  length  of  his  arm,  was  the  firft  aUb  prefent  computation  1  a  fum  which,  confideneg 
who  eftablnhcd  a  certain  ftandard  for  the  coin,  the  diiferent  value  6i  money  between  that  period 
which  is  exprefTed  t«  this  efieA  by  Greg.  Rock*  and  the  prefent,  was  equivalent  to  ia,ooo,oool. 
ley,  mayor  of  London,  and  mint«mafter.— *<  A  of  modern  eftimation.  The  moft  neceCTary  com- 
pound of  money  containeth  d  oe. :  in  a  ponnd  modities  do  not  feem  to  have  advanced  in  tbrir 
there  ought  to  be  eleven  ounces,  two  eafterlings,  price  from  the  time  of  William  I.  to  Richard  I 
and  one  farthing ;  the  reft  alloy.  The  faid  ponnd  The  price  of  com  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  w» 
ou|^t  to  weigh  twenty  ihillings  and  three  pence  near  half  the  mean  price  in  our  tinea.  Bp.  Fleet- 
in  account  and  weight.  The  ounce  ought  to  weigh  wood  has  (hown,  that  in  xa4o,  L.  4: 13:91*11 
twenty  pence,  and  a  penny  twenty- four  grains  and  worth  about  50I.  of  oar  prefent  money.  Abost 
a  half.  Note,  that  eleven  ounces  two  pence  fter-  the.  end  of  this  reign,  Robert  dc  Hay,  ledorof 
luig  ought  to  be  of  pure  Giver,  called  kaffix^tri  Souldem,  agreed  to  receive  loos.  to  purchafe  to 
and  the  minter  muft  add  of  other  weight  feven-  himfelf  and  fncceflbr  the  annual  rent  of  5s.  in  fsfi 
teen  pence  hal^)enny  farthing,  if  the  Hlver  be  fo  compeafation  of  an  acre  of  com.  Butchers  meit, 
pure."  About  i3'3o,  the  kings  of  Europe  firft  be«  in  the  time  of  the  great  fcarcity  in  the  reip  of 
gan  to  coin  gold ;  and  among  the  reft,  King  £d«  Bdward  II.  was,  by  a  parliamentary  ordinasceJ 
ward  III.  The  firft  pieces  he  coined  were  cflled  fold  three  times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price  is 
fiortiueiy  being  coined  by  Florentines ;  afterwards  prefent ;  poultry  fomewhat  lower.  The  mcoal 
he  Coined  aoblea;  then  rofe-nobles,  current  at  price  of  cpm  at  this  period  was  half  the  prcfesC 
6t.  Sd. ;  half-nobles,  called  half  pennies  At  3Sh  4d.  value,  and  the  mean  price  of  cattle  one  eightbJ 
of  gold ;  and  quarters  at  aod.  called  fanhings  tf  In  the  reign  of  Edward  nJ»  the  moft  neceflar^ 
g^ld.  The  fiicceeding  kings  coined  rofe-nobles,  commodities  were  in  general  about  3  or  4  timri 
and  double  rofe-nobles,  great  fovereigns,  and  half  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent.  In  thofe  tiiret^ 
Henry  nobleVf  angels,  and  Ihillings.  King  James  I.  knights,  who  ferved  on  horfeback  in  the  army^ 
coined  uulu,  double  crowns, .  Britain  crowns  \  had  is.  a  day,  and  a  foot  archer  6d.  which  lafl 
then  crownSt  half  crowna,  &c.  would  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  day.  This  pal 
(4.)  MONSY,<k}MfaaaTiTs  valvb  op,  with  has  continued  nearly  the  fame  nominally  (onl| 
COMMODITIES,  AT  DirPERSNT  riRioos.  The  that,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  the  pa 
Engtifii  money,  though  the  fame  names  do  by  of  the  horfe  was  advanced  to  is.  6d.  and  that  r; 
no  means  correfpond  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the  foot  is.  though  it  was  reduced  again  at  th< 
precious  metal  as  formerly,  has  not  changed  fo  Reftoration);  but  iii^dicrs  were  proportionably  0 
much  as  the  money  of  moft  other  countries,  a  better  rank  formerly.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI 
From  the  time  of  William  I.  the  proportion  be*  corn  was  about  half  its  prefent  value;  other  com 
tween  the  pound,  the  ihilling,and  the  penny,  feema  modities  much  cheaper.  Bp.  Fleetwood  ha:>  t!e 
to  have  been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at  prefent.'  tenntned,  from  a  moft  accurate  confidemtlon  iu 
Edward  III.  was  the  firft  Englift)  monarch  that  every  circuroftancc,  that  >^3l.  in.  this  reign  «^ 
coined  any  gold ;  and  no  copper  was  coined  by  equivalent  to  iSl.  or  30I.  now.  In  the  tin^e  o| 
authority  before  James  I.  Thefe  pieces  were  not  Henry  VII.  many  commodities  were  three  timr»  *| 
called  farthings,  \>\it  farthing  tokens  ;  and  all  peo-  cheap  here,  and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are  at  pn* 
pie  were  at  liberty  to  take  or  refufe  them.  Be-  fent,  there  having  been  a  gtfat  increafr  of  %sH 
fore  the  time  of  Edward  III.  gold  was  exchanged,  and  filver  in  Europe  fince  his  time,  occafioncd  hi 
like  any  other  commodity,  by  its  weight;  and  the  difcq very  of  America.  The  reafon  why  coH 
before  the  time  of  James  I.  copper  was  ftamped  was  always  much  dearer  in  proportion  to  othd 
by  any  one  perfon  who  chofe  to  do  it.    In  7xa  eatableSi  according,  to  their  prices  at  pnfent*  •»! 

4.1  J  .1 
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that  in  eaily  timet  agriculture  was  little  under-  follow:   The  Syrian  miua  contained  25  Attic 

ftood.    It  requirid  more  labour  and  expence,  drachms;  thePtoteiaaic  33^^  the  Antiochic  and 

and  wat  more  prccaAous*  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Eubaeao'ioo;  the  Babylonic  iri}  the  greater  At* 

IfMleedy  notwithftanding  the  high  price  of  com  in  tic  and  Tyrian  lajj-;  the  i^iaean  and  Rhodiao 

thole  timeti  the  railing  of  it  ib  little  anfwered  z^6f .    The  Syrian  talent  contained  15  Attic  mi> 

tiie  expence,  that  agriculture  w»  HmoCL  uaiver-  tat ;  the  Ptolemaic  so ;  the  Antiochic  60 1  the 

lally  quitted  for  grafing.    Sa  that  there  was  con-  Eubsan  60 ;  the  Babybnic  70  »  the  greater  Attie 

ftant  occafion  for  ftatutes  to  reftrain  grafing,  and  and  Tyrian  80 ;  the  fginean  aod  Rbodian  zoo* 

to  promote  agriculture  ;  and  na  eff^^ual  remedy  The  Roman  money*  of  account  were  ilxtfefientim 

vas  found  till  tbe  bounty-  upon  the  exportation  and  fefitrthtm.    The  feftertius  was  equal  to  id; 

flf  com ;  fince  which,  above  ten  tiiaes  more  cqso  3^p.  Sterling :  xooo  of  thefe  made  the  Teftertiumy 

las  beeo  raked  io  this  country  than  beicMPe.   The  equal  to  8L  is.  s'^*  ^*  Sterling.   One  thoufand  of 

price  of  com  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  confer  thefe  feftertia  made  the  decies  fellertium  (the  ad; 

qaentiy  that  of  other  neceflaries  of  lifr^  was  not  verb  eenties  being  always  uoderllood)  equal  to 

lowcfy  but  rather  higher,  thaa  at  prefent:  wool  it  807^1.  iSs.  4d.  Sterling.    l*he  decies  feftertium 

not  two  thirds  of  the  value  it  waft  then  ;  the  finer  they  alfb  called  Mcies  teniena  milUa  mtmmum* 

nanuCiAures  having  funk  io  price  by  the  psegrefs  Centies  feftertium,  or  eenties  HS»  were  equal  to 

of  art  and  indnftry ,notwithftanding  the  inereafe  of  80,7291.  3s.  4d.    Miliies  HS  to  807,99x1.  i^»  a^* 

noQcy.  Butcher*  meat  was  higher  than  atprefirnt.  Millies  centic«  HS  to  888,oaol.  1 68.  8d« 

h  the  tjtb  century  the  common  intereft  which  (d.)  Money,  Pitsa..    See  Bank,  {  io*-ii. 

the  Jews  had  for  their  n^ooeyyVoltairfr&ys,  was  (7.)- Money,  raorEREST    matbriajls    for 

80  per  cmt.    But  with  regard,  to  this,  we  muft  making.   In  almoft  all  ages,  gold  and  fiWer  have 

oooQder  the  great  contempt  that  natton  was  aJ-  been  ufed  as  the  common  meafure  of  value,  for 

ways  held  tn»  the  large  contributions,  they  were  every  thipg  alienable^   Thefe  metals  are  admirably 

ht-quentty  Obliged  to  pay,  the  riik  they  ran  of  adapted  for  this  purpofe:  they  areperfedly  ho- 

Krer  receiving  the  principal,  the  frequent  confif-  mogeneous :  when  pure,  their  maflfes  are  exa^ly 

cations  of  all  their  eflfeds,  and  the  yiolent  perfifr-  in  proportion  to  their  weights:  they  areperfedly 

cutioBs  to  which  they  were  ezpofeid^  in  which  malleable,  fiifibfe,  and  fiiffer  the  moft  exaA  divifion 

circumftaneei  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  lend  which  art  is  capabfe  to  give  them :  they  are  ca- 

Boaey  at  all  unleft  for  moft  extravagant  intereft*  pable  of  being  mixed  with  one  another,  as  well  as 

»d  much  difproportioned  to  its  real  value.    Be-  with  metals  of  a  lefs  homogeneous  nature;  by  this 

fare  the  diibovery  of  America  and  the  plantation  mixture  they  ijpread  untformly  through  the  whale 

«f  our  colonies,  the  intereft  of  money  was  gene-  mafs,  fo  that  every  atom  of  it  becomes  pofTelTed 

nllf  IS  per  cent  all  over  Europe,  and  it  has  of  a  (hare  of  this  noble  mixture.    Their  phyikal 

Wen  growing  gradually- lefs  fiipce  that  time»tiU  qualitieaare  invariable:  they  lofenottdng  by  keep- 

ii  is  now  generally  about  four  or  five  per  cent,  ing  i  they  are  folid  and  durable.   If  money,  there- 

Wben  fums  of  money  are  faid  to  be  raifed  by  a  fore,  caabe  made  of  any  thing,  if  the  proportional 

vhofe  people,  to  form  a  juil  efHsnate  of  it,  we  value  of  things  vendible  can  l>e  meauMira  by  aay 

■aft  take  into  conAderation  not  only  the  quantity  thing,  it  may  be  meafured  by  thefe  metals.    Ra- 

«f  the  precious  metal  according  to  the  ftaMdard  tional'  as  this  appears^  yet  very  plauilble  argu- 

sf  the  coin,  and  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  ments  have  been  urged  to  prove  that  gold  and 

coin  to  the  commodities,  but  alfo  the  number  (iiver  are  incapable  of  performing  the  office  of  an 

2Dd  riches  o<  the  people  who  raiib  it :  for  popu-  itruariable  meajurt  of  'valuer    Were  there  but  one 

l«u  and  rich  countries  will  much  more  eafily  metal' (it  is  argued)  poifeffing  purity,  divifibtlity* 

nife  any  ceruia  fum  Qf  money  than  one  that  is  and  durability,  the  inconveniences  in  the  ufe  of  it 

tkmly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  poor  people.  for  money  would  be  few.    Such  a  metal  might, 

(5O  MoiiEY,  Imaginary,  or  )  is    Usat    which  by  an  unlimited  divifion  into  parts  exa^ly  equal, 

C5.)  Money  OP  Account,    j[  has    ne;i^er   ex-  ferve  as  a  0eady  and  univerial  meafure.    But  the 

ifted,  or  dl  leaft  which  does  not  exift  in  real  fpe-  rivalfhip  between  the  metal%  and  the  pofed  equ4* 

oe,  but  is  a  denomioatfoii-  inirent^  or  retained  to  Uty  between  all  their  phyfi«al  qualities,  tender 

(ici)itsre  the  dating  of  accounts,. by  keeping  them  them  fo  equally  adapted  to  ferve  as  the  common 

till  00  a  fixed  footing,  not  to  be  changed,  like  cur-  meafure  of  value,  that  they  are  univerfallr  admit- 

mt  coins,  which  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  ted  to  pafs  current  as  monev.    The  contequence 

nifes  or  lowers  accosdiag  to  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  iB,  that  the  one  meafures  tne  value  of  the  other, 

Ot  this  kind  are  pounds,  Kvres,  marks,  marave-  as  w^.*ll  as  that  of  every  other  thing.    Now  the 

ttcs,  kx.    See  the  annexed  table,  where  the  6iAi-  moment  any  meaiiire  begins  to  be  meafured  by 

lioM  money  is  diftfnguifbed  by  a  dagger  (f).   The  another,  whofe  proportion  to  it  is  not  phyfically 

SQcient  Grecians  reckoficd  their  fums  ot  money  by  and  invariably  the  fame,  the  ufefiilnefs  of  fuch  a 

irachmit^  fninx%  aod  talcnUi.    The  drachma  was  meafure  is  loft*    This  fpeculatipn  might  and  has 

^al  to  7|d.  Sterliog  \  100  drachms  made  the  been  carried  to  a  great  length.    But  as  the  incon- 

aina  equal  to  jt  4s.  jd.  Sterling ;  60  minse  made  veniencies  ari6ng  from  thefe  metals  are  not  very 

the  talent  equal  to  19^!.  15s.  Surling:  hence  loo  obvious,  and  no  6ngle  fubftitute  can  be  found  to 

talents  amounted  to  19,375!.  Sterling.    The  mina  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  both,  we  think  it  unneceflary 

»d  talent,  indeed,  were  dilfei^mt  in  different  pro-  to^  enlarge  en  a*  i\kJo^&y  which,  to  moft  readers^ 

^acet :  their  proportions^  in  attic  drachms  are  as  would  appear  uniaterefting. 

¥  «  (8:)  Monet 
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(9.)  Money— UNIVERSAL  TABL£ 

Of  THE  PRESEWT  STATE  OT  THE  ReAL  AUD  IMAGINARY  MONEYS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

f  This  mark  h  prefixed  to  ibe  Imaginary  Mwuy^  or  Money  of  Recount.  - 
M  Fraahnj  in  theyalue  Englifi  are  Parti  of  a  Penny, 


Europe — Northern  Parts. 


HAMBURGH,  &c. 


ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND. 

• 

6i  Marcs 

-     C  /.  d. 

a  Ducat  *    -       0    9    4^ 

Londont  Jirifiol^  Liverpool^  &c. 

xao  Schillings 

f  a  Poond  Flem.     0  ix    3 

Edinhurgby  GlafgpWt  Jierdeen^  &€• 

t            ^ 

£'  i. 

d. 

HANOVER.    Luneniurgb,  Zeli,  8cc. 

A  Farthing     -   ■       -        <»        -    0    0 

oi 

f  A  Feoing 

-     '         -      '         -              00      Oyg- 

1  Farthings    =   aHalfjpenoy         0    0 

oi 

3  FcningB    c= 

faDreyer             0    0    otV 

2  Halfpence         a  Peony        -       00 

I 

S  Fenings 

a  Marien              0    0    x^ 

4  Pence               a  Groat       -       00 

4 

IS  Fenings  * 

a  Groih                0    0    o| 

6  Pence                a  Half  Shilling     0*  0 

6 

S  Groflieh 

a  Half  Gulden     0    x    % 

11  Pence                a  Shilling       •      0    i 

0    ' 

x6  Groflien 

^  Gulden        -024 

5  Shillings            a  Crown        -      0    5 

0 

%A  Grofiicn 

a  Double  Gulden  048 

10  Shillings         fa  Pomid  SterHng  1    0 

0 

4  Guldens 

a  Ducat     *•      09a 

21  Shillings            a  Guinea       -si 

0 

/* 

SAXONY  AND  HOLSTEIN. 

IRELAND. 

Dre/den.  Letpjic,  dec.    Hi/man  Keil,  &c. 

DMm^  Cork,  Lottdondenyf  &c. 

f  An  Heller 

-,06     0^^ 

ATaitbing        •       «           •          00 

s 

d  Hellers     sr 

a  Fening        -      0    0    oV^ 

1  Farthings    =    a  Halfpenny         0    0 

x6  Hellers 

a  Marien        •      0    0    x^ 

« Halfpence        -[a  Penny       •        00 

oH 

1%  Fenings 

a  Groih        -       0    0    if 

a  Pence              a  Half  Shilling      0    0 

6 

16  Groflien 

a  Gould        -      .0    a    4 

uPtnce                a  Shilling  Iriih      0    0 

ii:Ar 

a4  Grofhen 

a  Riz-dollar          036 

I]  Pence                a  Shilling        •01 

0 

3s  Groihen 

a  Specie-dollar     048 

^  Pence                a  Crown'      --     05 

0 

4  Goulds 

a  Ducat       •       004 

:::SfaiUtng8            a  Pound  Iriffi       018 

54 

w                  • 

2il  Shillings          a'  Guinea        -      x     i 

0 

BRANDENBURGH  and  POMERANIA. 

•      S      ' 

Berlin^  Pot/dam^  &c.    Stetin.  &c. 

FLANDERS  and  BRABANT. 

f  A  Denier 

0      0      OTT<r 

Chrvt,  Ofiends  &c.     Anttwerpi  Bruffeht 

&c. 

*9  Deniers    =: 

:    a  Polchen        -    0    0    oyb- 

r  \  P'-'  ing        -          -           -         0     0 

orSa 

18  Deniers 

a  Groih        -       0^0    OtV 

4  J'-r.j^ens-    :=  an  Urche        -     0    0 

©A 

3  Polchens 

an  Abrafs        -    0    0    0^ 

^  P  nngens    *faGrote        -        00 

oA 

%o  Groihen 

fa  Marc        -       00^ 

i  G  .Jtes            a  Petard        -      bo 

^ 

30  Groihen 

a  Florin        •       0    x    a 

6  PLtardt          fa  Scalin        •        0    0 

si' 

90  Groihen 

fa  Rix-dollar         036 

:  f^'tardt            a  Scalin        -       00 

6A 

x8o  Groihen 

an  Albertus       .04s 

s:  <  irotes          fa  Florin        -       01 

6 

8  Florins 

a  Ducat        -       0.94 

ir.^calins           a  Ducat        -       09 

3 

*.4;C rotes          f  a  Pdiind  Flem.     0    9 

0 

COLOGN, 

Ment%%  Triers,  I^g^%  Munich, 

.    Munftert  Paderborn.  &c. 

HOLLAND  AND  ZEALAND. 

• 

A  Dute 

00    0^ 

'''f>tj}^\<am,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgt  Plujhingt  &c. 

3  Dutes        = 

a  Cruitzer      -     0    0    o|i 

lAPening        -          -          -        0    0 

o^s 

%  Cruitzers 

an  Albus        -      0    0    oH 

5  Pcningens  =  fa  Grote        -        00 

oii 

8  Dutes 

a  Stiver        -        00    o^^  . 

:  Grotes             a  Stiver        -        00 

I A 

3  Stivers 

aPlapert       -      0    0    %^ 

'i  Stivers             a  Scalin        -       00 

6-Pc 

4  Plaperts 

a  Copiluck           0    0    8f 

'^  Severs.            a  Guilder             0    1 

9 

40  Stivers 

a  Guilder        - ;  0    %    4 

P  Siirers             a  Rix  dollar         0    4 

4i 

%  Guilders 

a  Hard  Dollar      048^ 

'oJ^tivers             a  Dry  Guilder      0    5 

3 

4  Guilders 

a  Ducat        -       094' 

J:^5  Str/ers             a  Ducat        -       09 

3 

6  Gu  Iders          a  Pound  Fleo).     0  10 

6 

BOHEMtA, 

SILESIA,  AND  HUNGARY. 

Pragutj  Brejlawy  Prejburgt  &c. 

GERMANY. 

A  Fening   . 

-           0      0      Og"c> 

fiAMRURG.     Alt^tt^  Ltdfee^  Bremen. 

&c. 

%  Fenings      = 

:    aDreyer        -     0    0    o^r. 

T  A  TryJing                     .    ',         ©     0 

Orb 

3  Fenings 

« Groih        -       00    ot^ 

I  Ti^'Ungt   ~   fa  Sexiing            -  0    0 

c^ 

4  Fenings . 

a  Cniilxer      •     0    0    oi^, 

1  ^n  ing^             a  Fening      -        00 

o/r 

»  Cruitzers 

a  White  Groih     0    0    olf 

i:  Felines             a  SrniHing  Lub,  0    0 

'i 

60  Cruitzers 

•   a  Gould        »       0    a  '  4 

ivS-:h,uin2sLub^a  Marc         -         0     I 

6 

90  Cruitzers 

fa  RixdoUar         0    3-6 

1  Vires               aSietdoiiar          0    3 

0 

%  Goulds 

a  Hard  dollar       048 

.^MircB              aRix-dollar         0    4 

0 

4  Goulds 

a  Ducat       -       094 

AUSTRIA^ 


M  .0    N  (    174 

AUSTRIA  AND  SUABIA. 
Piennat  Triiji^  &c.    Augfiurg,  Btenhetmt  5cc. 


A  Feoing 
%  Feoings    = 
4  Feningi 

S4  Fcninga 
4  Cruitzers 

15  Bjitzen 

90  Cruitzeni 

30  Batzeo 

'60  Batzea 


-  -  O      O      Oylj 

aCruit^er.      -  q    q    o^ 

aOrolh         -  o    o    xfj 

afiatyen        •  o    o    x|f 

a  Gould        -  014 

faRix-dolbr  036 

a  Spccie-doUar  048 

aDucit        -  094 


FRANCONIA.    Fran^orU  Nure/i^ertt  Jkt- 

tingerhtiCm 


A  Fening 
4  Fcningt  =: 

3  Cruitzers 

4  Cruitzers 
X5  Cruitzei^a 
60  Cruitzers 
90  Cruitzers 

2  Goulds 
240  Cmitaecs 


00 

a  Cruitzev  o    o 

a  Keyier  Gfoih  o    o 

aBatzen        •  00 

aa  Quit  Gould  o   o 

aGQvld        -  •    » 

fa  Riz-dollar  o    3 

«  Hard  Dolhr  o    4 

a  Ducat        «  o   ^ 


POLAND  AND  PRUSSA: 
A  SheloQ 


3  Sbeloos     =: 

5  Groihen 

3  Couftics 
x8  Groihen 
30  Groihen 
90  GrofheQ 

8  Florins 

5  RiJL-doilara 


.  o 

a  Grofli         •  o 

a  CouAic        •  o 

a  TUiie       -  o 

an  Oft           -  o 

a  Florin        -  o 

fa  Rix-dollar  o 

a  Ducat         -  o 

a  Frederic  d'Or  0 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

X 

3 

9 

X7 


7 

4 
6 
8 

4 


7 

H 

% 
6 

4 
6 


LIVONIA. 
Rigat  Rtveit  Narvot  See. 


A.  BUcken 

6  Blackens  =  a  Groih 


9  Blackens 

ft  Groihen 

6  Groihen 

30  Groihen 

90  Groihen 

X08  Grbiben 

64  Whitens 


a  Vording 
a  Whiten 
a  Marc 
a  Florin 
fa  Rix«dollar 
an  Albertus 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


aCopperplateDolUro 


o 
o 

o 
o 

o 

X 

5 
4 
5 


OtV 

6 
o 


DENMARK,  ZEALAND^  and  NORWAY. 
C^^gnhagefh  SouftJf  &c.    Bergen^  Drontheimf  Stc* 
ASkilllng  -  .  '^ 

6  Sktliings  =:    a  Dnggen 


t6  Skillings 
^o  Skillings 
24  SkilKngs 
4  Marks 
6  Marcs 
XI  Marcs 
X4  Blares 


fa  Marc 

a  Rix-marc 
a  Rix«ort 
a  Crown 
a  Rix-doUar 
a  Ducat 
a  Hatt  Ducat 


o 

o 
o 

o 
e 
o 

o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 

X 

3 
4 
8 
o  xo 


3} 

Xll 

ll 

o 
6 

3 
6 


SWEDEN  A»»  LAPLAND. 

Stockholm^  UpftJf  See.    Thontf  &c. 
f  A  Runftic  -  -  00 

2  Rttttiticks  a  a  Stiver         -         00 
8  Runfticks        a  Copper  l^rc      |o    o 

3  Copper  Marcs  a  Silver  Marc  o    o 


4y 


)  M    O    N 

SWEDEN,  &C. 

4  Copper  Marcs  a  Copper  D<rilar 
9  Copper  Marcs  a  Caroline 
J  CopperDollarsa  Silver  Dollar 
J  Silver  Dollars  a  Rix-dollar 
%  Rix*dollars      a  Ducat 


006$ 
o    X    » 
o    X    6f 
048 
094 


RUSSIA  AND  BfUSCOVY. 
Pettrjburgf  Arcbangtlf  &c.    Mtfeowt  &c. 


A  Polufca  •>  «• 

aPolufcas  a  aDeoufca 
%  Denufcas     fa  Copec 


3  Copeca 

xoCopeca 

i$  Copeca 

50  Copeca 

xoo  Copeca 

a  Rubles 


an.Altin 
aGrievoier 
a  Polpotin 
aPoltin 
a  Ruble 
a  Xervonitx 


o 
« 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 

X 

% 

4 


A  Rap. 

3  Rapjn 

4  Fenings 
za  Fenings 
X5  Fenings 
18  Fenings 
20  Sols 
4o  Cruitzers 

108  Cruitzers 


Evaori— SouTHsaif  Parts. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASIL.    Zurkbf  Zug^  Blg, 


-  o 

a    a  Fening        •  o 

•  a  Cmjtzer  o 

fa  Sol          o  o 

a  Coarfe  Batzen  o 

a  Good  Batzen  o 

fa  Livre         -  b 

a  GuMen        -  o 

a  Rix*doUar  o 


St  GALL.    Apenfidfkc. 

An  Heller                -           •  o 

A  Hellers    a    a  Fening        -  o 

**    '               a  Cruitzer  o 

fa  Sol         -     '  o 

a  CoaHe  Batz4n  o 

a  Good  Batzen  o 

fa  Livre         m  o 

a  Gould        -  o 

a  Rix-dollar  o 


4  Fenings 
xa  Fenings 

4  Cruitzers 

5  Cruitzer^ 
%o  Sols 
60  Cruitzers 

xos  Cruitzers 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
s 
a 
4 


O 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o» 

a 

s 

4 


BERN.    Lucem^  Ntuftbateh  Sec. 


A  Denier 

4  Deniers   s   a  Cruitzer 

3  Cruitzers    fa  Sol 


4  Cruitzers 

5  Crui timers 

6  Cruitzers 
10  Sols 

75  Cruitzers 
X35  Cruitzers 


a  Plapert 
aGro^ 
aBataen 
fa  Livre 
a  Gulden 
a  Crown 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 

o 
o 

0 

o 

s 

3 
4 


GENEVA.    PeJkay,  Bonnet  &c. 


A  Denier 
1  Deniers    ^    a  Denier  cunent 
xa  Deniers  a  Small  Sol 

xaDtnierscvrsent  a  Sol  current 
ta  Small  Sols     fa  Florin 
3^  Sols  curvent  fa  Livre  current 
xo|  Floeina  a  Patacon 

15I  Florins  a  Croiiade 

a4  Florins  a  Ducat 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


e 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


OI8T 
s} 

3 
6 

o 


01', 

.1 

6 
6 
6 


oi 

A 

6 
6 
2 


Otts 

If 

3 

»? 

o 
6 
6 


4i 


5  «4 


9    0 
FRANCE. 


ADeoter 
ti  Deoiets 
15  Deniera 
15  Patardi 

ftoSofs 
20  Petards 
h  So?i 

14  Lf  f  res 


M    O    N 

JMlANtft. 

-op 

'=:    a  Sol        ^ .  -  00 

-fa  PatKrid        -  00 

■faPictte         -  Q    © 

a  Llvt«  Toljrtidis  o    o 

fa  Florin       -  o .  j 

^ti  tt\x  of  fel.  o    a 

a  Ducat        -  09 

a  Louis  id^Or  i    o 


(    175    )  M   0   N 

Oiirldter,Wi.  £.   /. 

3048  Marivedtei    aPiftokofEx.    o    i 
7etUa|i  aPiftole  o  i6 


i. 

i 

io 

A 
3 


Dunk^kt  St  Omeru  $i  Qitmiifif  &c. 
AOetiier  -  -  00 

^     a  Sol  -  Q    « 

-  *a  Patard  •  00 
•  -a  Piett*  •  00 
fa  Livte  Tdurnois    o    o 


1 2  Denicrs 
15  Dmiets 
15  Sols 
30  Sob 
3  Livret 
S4L(vVtt 
15I  Livift 
j»|  Livres 


an  Ecu  of  Es«  o    • 

a  L6UU  d'Or  I    0 

a  Guinea        •  z     i 

a  Moeda         -  17 


10 
6 


Pmist  tjonjf  MarfiiUetf  JSc.  Bounieaux$ 
iayomu^  8cc. 

'     ,-  00 

=    aLiard  -  00 

a  Dardene       •  00 

a  Sol  -  00 

fa  Livre  Toununs  o    o 

an  Ecu  of  Ex*  o    2 

an  Ecu        -  0.0 

faPiftole       -  08 

a  Louis  d'Or  i    o 


Al)cnier 

jDeniers 
iliards 

iiDenien 

soSoU 

60  Sols 
6  Livres 

10  Livres 

M  Livres 


XO 


6 

5 

4 
o 


POkttTGAL.    Lf/toth  Oporto,  &c. 


tARe 
toRez  t 
«oRez 
jVintitis  , 
4  TeJtootas 
34  Vintios 
10  TeftooDS 
4STeftoons 
64  Teftoons 


a  Half  ViDtin 
a  Vintin 
a  Teftooik 
a  Crulade  of  &x. 
a  New  Crafade 
a  Milre      _    - 
a  Moeda 
a  Joanefs 


SpAm  AND  CATALONIA. 
Madridt  CadiXf  StvilUt  l^c.  Nevf  PUte, 


A  Maravedie  •  o 

a  Maravediesssa  Quartil  o 

34  Maravedicft    a  Rial  -  o 

1  Rials  .  a  Piftarine  o 

S  Rials  fa  Fiaftre  of  Ex.  % 

1 0  Rials  a  Dollar  o 

375  Mafavedtea  fa  Ducat  of  Ex.  i 

1%  Rials  fa  Piftole  of  Ex.  o 

3(  Rials  APiftole         -  o 


o 
o 
o 
o 

3 

4 

4 

14 

16 


Si 
io| 

4 
9 


Cihrakarf  Malaga,  Denia^  (ffc.  Felon. 


9 
9 


Barcelona,  iara^qffa,  Paknaaf  fsfc» 
OldflaU. 
AMar^Vedie  -  o 

16  Maravedies  =  a  Soldo 


9  Soldos 
ao  Soldos 
a4  Soldo! 
16  Soldos 
%%  Soldos 
%i  Soldos 
60  Soldos 


-  o 

a  ftial  Old  VtiXt  o 

fa  Libra  -  6 

'  *a  Ducat  *  o 

■  'a  Dollar  -  o 

'  'a  Ducat  •  o 

'  -a  Ducat  -  o 

a  Piftole  -  o 


o 
o 
0 


'%y^ 


i 


t^t 


7i 


6    ftf 

5  let 

t6    9 


ITALY. 
GfENOA,  JnToW,  &c.    CORSICA,  A^,  &e. 


A  Denari 
sa  bedafl 

4$oldi 
ad  Soldi 
30  Soldi 

$  Liret 
zii  Sbldi 

6  Teftoons 
ao  Lirel 


=:    a  Soldi 
a  Chevalct 

fa  Lire 
a  Teftoon 
a  Crotfadc 

fa  Pe^zo  of  £b. 
a.Cenouint 
aPiitole 


PIEDMONT,  SAVOY,  AND  SARDm^A; 
Turing  Ghamherr^  Cagliarit  8cc, 


A  Denari 
3  Denari     s: 
ta  Denari 
la  Soldi 
ao  Soldi 

6  Fiorina 

7  Flbrids 
13  Lllres 
z6  Lires 


t 


o    o 

a  Quatrini  o    o 

a  Soldi        *  00 

a  Florin       -  00 

a  Lire         •  o    z 

a  Scuoi        -  04 

a  Ducatoon  o    5 

a  Piftole        -  o  z6 

a  Louis  d^Or  z    o 


T? 

t 


9 

6 

3 

3 

o 


MUaMf  MoJoftOf  format 
A  Denari 


3  £>enari 

ta  Denari 

ao  Soldi 

Z15  Soldi 

1x7  Soldi 

6  Lires 

aa  Lire! 

a3  Lirea 


t  A  Maravedie 
%  Maravedies:=an  Ochavo 
4  Slimvedies    a  Quartil 
34  Maravedies  fa  Rial  Velon 
15  RiaU  fa  Piaftre  of  Ex. 

5u  Maravedies    a  Piaftre 
60  Rials  fa  Piftole  of  Ex. 


o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
o 


o 

o 

0 

o 

3 

3 

Y4 


s:    a  Quatrioi 
a  Soldi 
fa  Lire 

a  Scudi  cumot 
,  fa  Scudi  of  Ex. 
a  Philip 
ai^iftole       - 
a  Spaaifti  ^tole 

L^hmn,  Flonnatt  &c» 

^    a  Quatriai 
a  Soldi 
a  Craca 
a  Qu^lo 
fa  Lire 
a  Piaftre  of  Ex. 
a  Ducat 
a  Piftole 


A  Denari 
,    4  Denari 
za  Xknari 

5  OuAtiini 
8  Cracas 
ao  Soldi 

6  Lires 
7^  Lires 

oA^    aa  Lkes 

o||  ROME,  Gvita  Fteluaf  Ancona. 

at  A  Quatrini                    *              00 

7  4  Quatrini  sr    a  Bayoc                o    o 

}  S  fiayocs            a  Julio         •         •    o 

4  40  fiayocs           a  Sttmpt  Julio      o    o 


6 


ROME, 


%4  Bavocs 
lo  JuiioB 
1%  Julios 
x8  JuIioB 
3Z  Julios 


M  .0    N 

ROME,  &c. 

^Teftoon  o  z 

a  Crown  current  o  5 

a  Crown  ftampt  o  6 

fa  Chequin  o  9* 

a  Pfftole  o  15 


(    176    ) 


NAPLES.    Gaieiaf  Capm^  &c. 
A  Qnatrtni         -  -00 

3  Quatrini  =:       «  Mrain  n      r 


10  Orains 
40  Quatrini 
ao  Grains  ' 
40  Grains 
100  Grains 
as  TarinB 
aj  Tarins 

.SIOJLY  AND 

.  APichila 
6Pichrli    = 

%  pichm 

j^  Grains 
ao  Grains 

6  Tarins 
13  Tarins 
60  Carlins 

%  Ounces 


a  Gr^in 

a  Carlin 

a  Paulo 

aTarin 

a  TeftooQ 

a  Ducat  of  £x. 

a  Pfftole 

a  Spaniih  Piftole 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

3 


0  15 

1  16 


6 
o 
o 
o 
6 


4  . 

S\ 
8 

4 

4 

4 

9 


MALTA.   Palermo^  Meffina^  &c. 


a  Grain 

a  Ponti 

a  Carlin 

aTarin 
fa  florin  of  Ex. 

a  Ducat  of  Ex. 
fan  Ounce 

a  Piftole 


O  O  Oys 

o  o  oA 

O  O  Ofs 

o  o  iVV 

o  o  s-A- 

0  1-6:^ 

o  7  %^ 

O  15  4 


A  Quatnni 
6  Quatrini  r: 
10  Bayocs 
ao  Bayocs 
3  JuiioB 
80  Bayocs 
Z05  Bayocs 
xoo  Bayocs 
3X  Julios 


Bolo^not  Ravettna't  &c. 


00 

a  Bayoc  o    o 

fa  Julio  o  .0 

a  Lire         -  ox 

a  Teftoon  o    z 

a  Scbddi  of  Ex.  o    4 

a  Ducatoon  o    5 

a  Crown  o    5 

a  Piftole  o  zj 


VENICE.    BergBam,  &c. 
AFicole  -  -  o 

xa  Picole  =      a  Soldi  o 

6^  Soldi  a  Gros  o 

x8  Soldi  a  Jule        -         o 

fa  Lire       '-         00 
a  Teftoon  ^ 
a  Ducat  current 
fa  Ducat  of  Ex. 
a  Chequin 


ao  Soldi 

3  Jules 

xa4  Soldi 

a4  Gros 

17  Lires 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 

o 


z 
3 

4 
9 


o^ 

6 
o 
6 
3 

3 
o 

6 


9h 
6 

H 

6 

5f 

4 

a 


TURKEY.    Morea^  Cafidht  Cyprvj,  &c. 


A  Bifangar 

4  Mangars  :S: 
3  Afpers 

5  Afpers 
zo  Afpers 
ao  Afpers 
80  Afpers 

xoo  Afpers 
xo  Solatas 


an  Afper 
aParac 
aBeftic 
an  Oftic 
a  Soloto 
fa  Piaftrc 
a  Caragrouch 
aXeriff 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

X 

4 
5 


o  xo 


b 
o 
o 

o 


Asia. 

ARABIA.    Medina^  Mecca,  Mocha,  9cc. 

A  Canct  -  •  o    o    oj 

3  J  Carreta  =    a  Cavecr  0    o    ©Hi 

7  Carrels  aComaftee  000^ 


M    O    N 

ARABIA,  &c. 


80  Cnrrets    '        a  Larin 
x8  Comafheea      aii  Abyfs 

60  Com;)fhees  f  .1  Piaftre 
80  Cavepfs  a  Dollar 

zoo  Comaihees      a  Sequin 

80  Larins  fa  Tomond 


iC* 


0    o 
o-z 

O  4 

o  4 

o  7 

3  7 


d. 

io{' 

4f 

6 

6 

& 

6 


PERSIA. 
A  Coz 
4  Coz    = 
zo  Coz 

30  Coz 

4  Sbahees 

5  Abalhees 
J  a  Abafhees 
50  Abafhees 


l/pahant  Ormus,  ComBrooa,  Sec. 


a  Bifti 
a  Shahee 
a  Mamooda 
a  Larin 
an  Abafhee 
an  Or 
a  Bovello 
fa  Tomond 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o  of 

o  if 

O  4 

o  8 

0  zo 

1  4 
S  7 


o  z6    o 
368 


APecka 
a  Peckas 

4  Pices 

5  Pices 
zo  Pices 

4  Anas 
a  Rupees 
Z4  Anas 
4  Pagodas 


GUZZURAT.    Stirat,  Cambay,  8cc. 

-  00    Oe\ 

a  Pice 

a  Fanam 

a  Viz 

an  Ana 

a  Rupee 


o 
o 
o 

6 
o 


an  EngUfh  Crown  o 

/  Pagoda  o 

a  Gold  Rupee       z 


o 
o 
o 
o 

'a 

5 
8 

»5 


7i 
6 

o 
9 


E.  Indies. 
Bombay,  Babul,  &C. 
f  A  Budgrook 
a  Budgrookssf  a  Re 


^Rez  ' 
x6  Pices 
ao  Pices 
a4o  Rez 

4  Quarters 
X4  Quarters 
60  Quarters 


f'ARe 
a  Rez      r: 
a  Bazaracos 
ao  Rez 
4  Vintins 

3  Larces 
41  Tintins 

4  Tangus 
8  Tangus 


a  Pice 
a  Laree 
a  Quarter 
a  Xeraphium 
a  Rupee 
a  Pagoda 
a  Gold  Rupee 

Coa,  Fifapwr,  8cc, 

a  Bazaraco 
aPecka 
^  a  Vintin 
a  Laree 
a  Xeraphim 
aTangu 
a  Paru 
a  Gold  Rupee 


o 

# 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

X 


o 
o 
o 
o 
"0 

X 

a 
8 

15 


o 

o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o  z8 

«  «5 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

X 
4 


^6 

ofro 

o  |.j 

5  r 

6  1 

4.    f 

3 
o 

o 


04L-J 
o^ 

S  ? 
4  J 
6 

o 

o 


COROMANDEL.    Madrafi,  P<mMckerry^  8cc, 
ACafti  .  .  ^    - 

5  Cafti      =        a  Viz 
a  Viz  a  Pice 

6  Pices  a  Pical 

a  FanUm 
a  Rupee 


8  Pices 
xo  Fanumt 

a  Rupees 
36  Fanams 

4  Pagodas 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 


an  Englilh  Crown  o 
a  Pagoda  o 

a  Gold  Rupee       s 


o 

o 
o 

o 
o 

a 

5 
8 


s  i 

$ 

6 

o 

9 

o 


BENGAL.    CalSem,  Calattta,  kc 
A  Pice  •  .  00    Oyt 

4  Pices     =:        a  Fanum  o    o    c  { 

6  ?Ue^ 


M    0    N 

(  3 

BENGAL.  &c. 

Z.  J. 

.   d. 

6  Pices         = 

A  Viz         •          00 

oii 

iiPicw 

an  Ana       •>        00 

6  i 

10  Anas 

a  Piano        •        ox 

i5  Aoas 

a  Rupee        -       0  •  1 

6 

i  Rupees 

a  French  Ecu       0    5 

0 

1  Rupees 

an  Engliih  Crown  0    5 

0 

jSAanas 

a  Pagoda              0    8 

9 

SIAM.    P^^ 

ft 

MalaecOf  Cambodia,  Sumatra* 

Java,  Borneo,  &c. 

ACori 

0    0 

OycJ^ 

8oo  Cori        =r 

a  Fette       •       00 

0        T% 

nj  Fcttees 

a  Sateleer           0    0 

7         4 

sjoFettces 

a  Sooco              0    X 

3 

530  Fettes 

a  Tutal              0    » 

6 

9w  Fettees 

a  Dollar      •      04 

6 

i  Ticals 

a  Rial         -        05 

0 

4S00COS 

an  Ecu        -      05 

0 

SSateJeers 

a  Crown             0    5 

0 

CHINA.    PriiVf*  Caittofij  &c. 

ACaia 

-     '       -           00 

^rr 

toCau        = 

a  Candereen     -  0    0 

of 

fjCanderccns 

a  Mace        -,        00 

8 

35  Caodereens 

a  Rupee       •      0    % 

6 

3  Rupees 

a  Dollar        •      6    4 

6 

:3Canderefn8 

a  Rix- Dollar        0  ^  4 

4i 

7  Maces 

an  Ecu        •        05 

0 

1  Rupees 

a  Crown               0    5 

0 

10  Maces 

fa  Tale         -        0    6 

8 

JAPAN.    JeiUlot  Meaeot  &c. 

A  Fiti        - 

0    0 

of 

:oPitis        = 

a  Mace        -        00 

4 

1?  Maces 

an  Ounce  Silver  0    4 

10* 

io  Maces 

a  Tale         -         06 

8 

p  Maces 

an  Ingot               0    9 

M 

J  3  Ounces  Silver 

an  Ounce  Gold    3    3 

0 

a  Ounces  Gold 

a  Japenefe            6    6 

0 

1  Janpeoefes 

a  Double            14  11 

0 

:i  Ounces  Gold  fa  Cattee       -      66     3 

0 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT.    Old  and  New  CairOf  Mxandria, 

Sajdtf  5c  c. 

AoATper 

-         0    0 

0* 

3  Afpers      r= 

a  Medin        -      00 

i\ 

M  Medins 

an  Italian  Ducat  0    3 

4 

fo  Afpers 

fa  Piaftre               0    4 

0 

iO  Medins 

a  Dollar       -      04 

6 

94  Afpers 

an  Ecu        -        05 

0 

ii  Medins 

a  Crown        .05 

0 

Joo  Afpers 

a  Sultanin            o  10 

0 

73  MediflS 

'  a  Pargo  Dollar     0  10 

0 
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MOROCCO.    Santa  Cruz,  Mequmez,  Fez,  Tan- 

gUrj,  SalUe,  &c. 


fiARBARY.     Jilgurj,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Una,  kc 
AsAfpcr        '    -  -  000^ 

jAfpen     s:     a  Medin        -      o    o    If 
«o  Afpers 

a  Rials 

4Doablef 
uMedios 
30  Medins 
2^  Afpers 
15  Doubles 
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a  Rial  old  Plate  o    o 

a  Double  o    i 

a  Dollar       -  04 

a  Silver  Cbequin  o    3 

a  Dollar       -  04 

a  Zequla  o    8 

a  Pillule       «  o  x6 


6i 

«4 
6 

4 

6 

10 

9 


A  Fluce 
a4  Fluces 
4  Blanquils 
7  Blanquils 
X4  Blanquils 
a  Quartos 
38  Blanquils 
54  Blanquils 
xoo  Blanquils 


a  Blanquil 
an  Ounce 
an  OAavo 
a  Quarto 
a  Medio 
a  Dollar 
a  Xequtn 
a  Piitole 


o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


/. 

o 
o 
o 

X 

% 

4 
4 
9 


o  x6 


d, 

8 

% 

4 

>8 

6 

o 

9 


AMERICA. 
ENGLISH.    Jamaica,  Barbados,  8cc, 


•f  Halfpenny 

a  Halfpence  sr  fa  Penny 


74  Halfpence 
la  Pence 

75  Pence 
7  Shillings 

10  Sliillings 
14  Shillings 
30  Shillings 


a  Bit 

fa  Shilling 
a  Dollar 
a  Crown 

fa  Pound 
a  Piftole 
a  Guinea 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
x 


o 
o 
o 
o 

4 

5 

14 
16 

X 


S     i 

6 
o 

3 

9 
o 


FRENCH.    St  Domingo,  Martinco,  &c. 
f  A  Half  Sol        -         -        .        00 
ft  Half  Sola  =  fa  Sole        .         00 


TiSols 
15  Sols 
ao  Sols 

7  Livres 

8  Livres 
ft  6  liivres 
3  a  Livres 


a  Half  Scalin  o 

a  Scalin        •  o 

fa  Livre        -  o 

a  Dollar  o 

an  lieu        •  o 

a  Piftole  o 

a  Louis  d'Or  x 


oar. 


o 
o 
o 

4 

4 

16 

o 


a 

5 

7 
6 

10 

9 
o 


i 

^6 


i 


ENGLISH.  Neva  Scotia,  Virginia,  New 
England,  &c. 

.cor 
fa  Shilling  0x0 

fa 


Pound 


f  A  Penny 
xa  Pence     =s 
fto  Shillings 

a  Pounds 

3  Pounds 

4  Pounds 

5  Pounds 

6  Pounds 

7  Pounds 

8  Pounds 

9  Pounds 
xo  Pounds  ' 

Canada,  Florida,  Cayena,  &c. 
f  A  Denier      * 
xa  Deniers    =:    fa  Sol. 


xoo 


The  value  of  the  Currency 
alters  according  to  the  Plenty 
or  Scarcity  of  Gold  and  Silver 
•  Coins  that  are  imported* 


fa 


Livre. 


ao  Sols 

a  Livres 

3  Livres 
'  4  Livres 

5  Livres 

6  Livres 
•  7  Livres 

S  Livres 

9  Livres 

xo  Livres 

Note.    For  alf  the  Spani/kt  PoHugue/e,  Duteh^ 
'and  Dani/b  Dominions,  either  on  the  Continent 
or  in  the  Weft  Indies,  lee  the  Moneys  of  the  re« 
fpedive  nations. 

Z  •  MONEY- 


The  value  of  the  CurrencT 
alters  according  to  the  Plenty 
or  Scarcity  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  that  are  imported. 
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♦  MONEYBAG. «./.  [wo^-y  and  hag,"}  A  large  MONFAUCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  thc'dq  . 
pnrfe. —  of  Lot«  S  miles  £S£«  of  Gourdon,  and  17  N£.( 

There  18  fome  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  reft,  Cahors. 

For  I  did  dream  of  moneybags  to-night.    Sbak,  MONFERRAN,  a  town  of  Frapce,  in  thed 

— >My  place  was  taken  up  by  an  i*l-bred   pnp-  partment  of  the  Gers,  x6  mfles  £.  of  Auch.       .., 

py^swith  a  mnf^/^r/^r/^  under  each  arm.    Guardian,  MONFERRAN D*  a  town  of  France,  in  l1,  ^ 

*  MONEYBOX.,  a.yl  [tuoney  and  box.1  A  till ;  depart,  of  Dordogne,  6  miles  SW.  of  Belvez.  ,,' 
repofitory  of  ready  coin.  MONFLANQUIN;*  a  town  of  France,  inti  .- 

MO^^EYBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire*  in  depart,  of  Lot  and  Garonne ;  90  miles  N.  oif  A^  . ;! 

the  diftri(!t  of  Holland.  and  34  E.  of  Marmande. 

♦  MONEYCHANGER,  ff.y.  [«o»/'^and  M^»^<f  ]  MONFORMOSO,  a  town  of  France,  in  tl 
A  broker  in  money.— The  ul'urersor  moneycbangert  dep.  of  the  Sefia,  and  late  lordfliip  of  VercelU, 
Wing  a  fcandalous  employment  at  Rome,  is  a  rea*  the  ci-d^vant  province  of  Piedmont*  8  mile«NV 
foD  for  the  high  rate  of  intereft.     Arbuthnot.  of  VercelU. 

•  MONEYED.  adj\  [from  moneys  Rich  in  mo-  (1—3.)  MONFORTE,  .^  towns  of  Portup 
ney :  often  ufed  in  opposition  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  provinces  of  Alentejoi  Beiray  and  Trad-ttf 
pofrefTed  of  lands. — InTite  mone^d  men  to  lend  inontes. 

to  the  merchants.  Bacon. — If  exportation  will  not  (4,  5.)  MonfortEi  1  towns  of  SpaiOi  in  Gat 

balance  invportation,  away  muit  your  (ilver  go  cia  and  Valencia. 

again,  whether  moneyed  or  not  moneyed,    Locke,*-'  (6.)  MoN  forte,  a  town  of  Sicily*  in  Drmont- 

Several   turned  tbeir  money   into  thofe  funds,  MONGALE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mos^i '^ 

merchants  as  well  as  other  moneyed  men.    Swift,  bique,  on  an  iiland,  garrifoned  by  tlie  PurtugueT^ 

— WKh   thefe  meafures  fell  in  all  monied  men.  beinf:  their  chief  magazine  for  goods. 

S<wift.  MONGALLO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  N.  <  ^ 

*  MOI^YER.  If./.  Imonneyer-eurf  Fr.  from  Monomotapa;  with  its  capital,  and  a  river  of  ti 
money,]     I.  One  that  deals  ia  money;  a  banker,  fame  name,  ruiming  into'^the  Indian  Ocean.    1 
a.  A  coiner  of  money.                            •  MONGAULT,  Nicholas  Hubert,  an  ingetiiot 

MONEYGALL,  a  town  of  Ireland»  inning's  and  learned  Frenchman,  and  one  of  thebeft  wr  ' 

County,  Leinfter.  ters  of  his  time,  born  at  P^ris  in  1674*    At  16 1 

MONEYHOREt  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  entered  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  4ndwl 

county  of  Wexford^  Leinfter.  afterwards  fent  to  Mans  to  team  philofophy.   M 

MoNEV-JOBBEK,  «./.  A^ealer  in  money;  one  though  Ariftotle's  was  then  the  only  one  pcrmltte  1 

who  lends  it  upon  ulury;  a  pawn-broker.    Se^  to  be  taiight^  Moagault,.  with  tbat  fpirit  wbid- 

Brokeri  §  II,  1, ,%,  nfually  dillin^uilhes  men  of  abilities,  ventured  h 

*  MONEYLESS,  adj.  [from  money.]  Wanting  a  public  thelis,  to  oppofe  the  opinions  of  Aril 
money ;  pennylefa.— The  ftrong  expectation  of  a  totle,  and  to  maintain  thofe  of  Des  Cartos.  Hi 
good  certain  ialary  will  outweigh  the  lofs  by  bad  ving  ftudied  theology  with  the  fame  fuccwfs,  fr 
rents  received  out  of  lands  in  maneyLfi  timet,  quitted  the  oratory  in  1699;  and  foon  after  \^TtP 
Swift,  to  Tboulouft^  and  lived  with  Abp.  Oilbcrt,  wh< 

•  MONEYM^TTER.  a.^[i»0a^and  matter,]  had  procured  him  a  priory  in  169^.     In  17  to  the 
Account  of  debtor  and  creditor.— What  if  you  regentdukeof  Orleans  committed  to  him  the  edi: 
and  I  Nick  fhould  enquirebow  montymatterj  ftand  cation  of  his  fon  the  duke  of  Chartres.    In  i rn« 
between  us.    Jrbntbnot'j  John  Bull,  he  had  the  abbey  of.Chartreufc  given  him,  anO 

MONEYMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in   the  thatof  Villeneuvein  1719.  Thedtike  of  Chirtns 

county  of  Derry  aad  prov.  of  UlAer,  8i  miles  becoming  colonel  general  of  the  French  infant?  . 

from  Dublin^  appointed  Mongault  fecretary  general ;  made  ''Jin 

*  MONEYSCRiy ENER. nif.  [money Skxid/cnve-  fecretary  of  the  province  of  Dauphlny,  and  ra>uJ 
ner,]  One  who  raifcs  money  for  others. — Sup-  him  to  other  con  fid  erabie  employments.  In  i;i4f 
pofe  a  young  unexp^rienoed  man  in  the  hands  of  he  publiQieil  at  Pari6»  rn  d  vols,  i^mo,  an  editn  :< 
moneyfcrivenen  ;  fucb  fellows  arc  like  your  wire-  of.Tully*$  Letters  to  Atticus,  with  an  exccllrt 
drawing  mills,  if  they  get«hold  cf  a  man's  finger,  French  tranllation,  and  judicious  comment,  h 
thev  will  pull  in  his  whole  body  at  iaft.  Arbutb*  this  work  he  has  happily  illuftrated  many  palf^pt* 
not  s  John  BulL  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him  had  giv«!i 

♦  MONEYSWORTI-I.  «./  [money  and  worth,]  up  as  inexplicable.  He  publiihed  alio  a  vt-ry 
Something  valuable ;  fomething  that  will  bring  good  tranfl.uion  of  Herodiaa  fVom  the  Orttk ; 
money.— There  is  either  money  or  money/worth  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  i743»  '" 
Sn  alUhe  controveHies  of  life.  VE^rangc,  iimo.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1746.  He  was  a  intm. 
-  (t.)(*)  MONEYWORT.  »./.    A  pUnt.  ber  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the  academy 

(1.)  MoHBYWORT  is  a  fpecies  of  Lysimachia*  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres. 

MONFAU:0,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  CaUlonia,  ♦  MONOCORN.  «./.  [mangt  Saxon,  and  fcr».; 

5  miles  NE.  of  Cenrera.  Mixed  corn  :  as  wheat  and  rye ;  mifcellane,  or 

(i.)MONFALCONO,  a  diftria  of  Friuli,  %$  maflin. 

miles  in  circumference,  containing  so  villages,  *  MONGER.  »./  [mangert,  Saxon,  a  tnder ; 

and  4600  fouls.    It  is  watered  by  the  Lifonzo  and  from  mangign^  Saxon,  to  trade.]  A  dealer  ;>  fcl- 

Timavo,  and  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine.  ler.    It  is  feldom'  or  never  ufed  alonCt  or  other- 

(a.)    MoNFALCONO,    a  market  town  ia  the  wife  than  after  the  name  of  any  commodity,  \o 

abovfi.diftriifl9  containing  itoo  inhabitants.  exprefs  A  feller  of  that  commodity;  as,  z^^noa* 

gcT ; 
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; 2cd uxBctimes a  medlar  in  anything:  nsa    taint  of  ArgyleQure:  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  St 

jtr^t^i  z  new f monger ^ — Do  ypu  know  ,fne ?    Andrews  Bayi  the  Lothian  hillsy  Angu9*(hire  to 

e^,aoettent  well^you  are  a6fh-j9r9n^<T.  Shak^ —    Arbroath,  and  the  German  Ocean.    The  Dighiy 

Tli'  iiDpatient  ftatei-m^^rr  runs  through  the  pari/h.    It  has  relics  of  vltrifi- 

CoaU  DOW  contain  h^mfelf  no  longer.  cations,  and  an  ancient  fort  \  belides  3  villa^s ; 

Hud'tbras,  Ttz.  Drum/iurdf  MooVf  containing  131  fouls,  Eaft 
MOKGHIR,  a  large  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Ba-  .  Ferrif^  230,  and  Monifieth  :  (See  N^  1.)  It  has 
,  with  a  fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  BritiHi  in  alfo  feveral  antiquities.  SceBaouGHTV,  N^  i,  2. 
V.  1 76 J.  It  is  feated  on  the  S.  (ide  of  the  Gan-  (2.)  Monifieth,  a  vilfage  in  the  above  parifb, 
;  79  miles  E.  of  Patna,  according  to  Cruh-  containing  175  fouls,  in  1793.  It  has  fairs  on  the 
;  bat  110  S£.  of  Patna,*according  to  Or  sd  Tuefday  alter  the  nth  of  June,  And  of  Odl. 
^esaod  J.  Walker;  and  375  NW.  of  Cal-  and  lies  7  miles  N£.  of  St  Andrc^ws,  7^  £.  of 
3.   Loo.  83.  30.  £.    Lat.  %$,  15.  N.  .  Dundee,  and  9^  SW.  ot*  Arbroath.    Lon.  s.  ss* 

lOXGIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia.  W.    Lat.  56.  27.  N. 

MONGIARDIA,  a  town  of  the  Ligurian  re-        MONIKEDAM,  or  )  a  town  of  Holland,  in  tt^e 
k,  10  miles  N.  of  Genoa.  MONIKENDAM,  5  dep.  of  the  Texel,  and 

ONGIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of    l^te  prov.  of  N.  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee :  3 
de  Dooie,  6  miles  S£.  of  Iflbire.  miles  S.  of  Edam,  and  9  NE.  of  Amfterdam.  Lon. 

ONGOLSv  or  Moguls.    See  Moguls.  4*  56.  £.    Lat.  51.  29.  N. 

lONGOOZ,  in  zoology.   See  Lemur^  N"  7.        ( i.)  MONIinE,  a  parifli  of  Scotland  in  For- 

MONGREL.  ^dj.  [as  mongeornt  from  mang^    f^rfliire,  6  miles  long  and  4  broad.    Its  form  is 

or  sm^fvs,  to  tniz,  Dutch.]  Of  a  mixed  breed:    triangular,  one  of  its  angles  terminating  in  the 

ly  wfitt'Ctt  muHgrel  for  viangreL-^  fandy  defart  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.    The  fur- 

This  sealot  face  is  diversified  by  large  hills.    The  climate  and 

of  a  mamgrel,  uivers  kind,  foil  are  very  various.    The  S.  part  is  fertile^;  the 

tfrkk  before,  and  lay  behind.  ^         HnJihras.    N.  and  NW.  moid,  cold,  moorilh,  and  covered 

Yt  momgic^  work   of  heav'n,  with   human     with  wood.     The  crops  are  wheat, 'flax,  oats, 

fliapes,      ^  and  grafs.    The  population,  in  1791,  was  1278; 

t  have  but  juft  enough  of  fenfe  to  know         dccreaie  67,  fvace  1755;  owing  to  the  cnlarge- 

raafter's  voice.  Drydeti.    inent  of  farms,  ai^d  **  extermination  of  cottagers." 

I'm  but  a  half-ftraio'd  viUaia  yet,  (a.)  Monirie,  a  village  in  the  above  parilh, 

t  momgreJ  mifcbievous.  Dr^den*    containing  about  150  fouls  in  1791. 

Bale  groveling,  worthlefs  wretches ;  ( i. }  MONIMAIL,  a  parifh   of  Scotland  in 

sMgrelt  io  £a^;on.  Addifon.    Fife-fhire,  at  the  foot  ofi{  hiU  one  mile  overy  which 

No  foola  of  raok,  or  mongrel  breed,  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  in  Gaelic,  and  is  de- 

•Vho  U\n  would  pafs  for  lords  indeed.    Swift,    fcriptive  of  its  fituation,  near  a  rifing  ground  on 
iONGUILLEMf  a  town  of  France,  in  the    the  road  between  Cupar  and  Perth.    Its  Bgure  is    ^ 
•  of  Gera,  %  miles  NW.  of  Nogars,  and  24    oval.    The  furface  is  flat ;   the  foil  fertile ;  the 
of  Condom.       «  air  dry  and  (slubrious.     A  woman  die4  lately 

1MONGUL3.    3ee  Moguls.   Dr  Brookes  pre*    |ig^d  105.    The  population,  in  X79i»  was  xzoi;; 
'  this  feelling,  but  ailigns  no  reafon  for  it.  increafe  317  iifice  1755.    Melvill  houfe,  the  ieat 

[QNGUYON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.    of  the  £.  of  Leven  is  in  it.    There  is  an  ancient 
Lower  Cbarente,  %  miles  S£.  of  Montlieu.  fquare  tower,  which  was  repaired  by  Card.  Be- 

ViONHEIM,  %  towns  of  Germany;  z.  in  Ba-  thune  in  156),  with  his  effigies  and  arms  carved 
^^na,  ig  miles  W.  of  Ingoldftadt:  a.  in  Berg,  on  in  relievo.  There  is  a  mineral  well,  called  Cat" 
the  Rhioe,  9  miles  SE.  of  DulTeldorf.  dan's  PTellt  from  Dr  Cardan,  who  died  it  much, 

MONHEURET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep*  smd  cured  Hamilton,  Abp.  of  St  Andrews  of  a 
cf  Lot  and  Garonne ;  3  miles  W.  of  Clairat.  drupfy  with  it.    There  are  6  mills  in  the  pariHi. 

MONMUX,  a  towB  of  France,  in  the  dep*  of  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  hay,  and  tur- 
Areiron.  ii  miles  W.  of  Miihaud.  nips.    Sheep  and  black  cattle  are  reared. 

MONICEDAM.    See  Monikedam.  (a.)  Monimail,  a  village  in  the  above  pariifa. 

(x.)  MONIFIETH,  a  parith  of  Scotland,  in    It  has  a  conOderable  fair  in  June. 
2be  S.  border  of  Forfarihire ;   containing  about        *  MONIMENT.  nif.  [from  moneot  Latin.]   It 
^rio  Scots  acres,  about  a  mile  W.  of  the  light-    feems  here  to  Qgnify  infcription. — 
.'ioufe  io  the  eftuary  of  the  Tay.    The  furface  is  Some  others  were  driven  and  diftent 

partly  hilly,  partly  level;  the  foil  partly  fandy.        Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  fquare, 
panly  ridi  bUuck  loam,  but  iertile:  1500  acres  are  Some  in  round  plates  withouten  monimeni* 

in  green  crops,  pailure  and  fallow ;  other  1500  F*  Queen. 

•»der  wheat,  oats  and  barley;  the  reft  is  either        MONJOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-    * 
Lnder  wood,  or  uoarable.    Husbandry  is  much    ment  of  the  Roer,  and  late  duchy  of  Juliers,  19 
}3iproved.    The  papulation,  in  1793,  was  laiS  ;    pniles  S.  of  Juliers.  Lon.  23. 53.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat. 
^«a«afc  toj,  fince  1755.    The  number  of  black    50. 39.  N. 

cattle  was  above  500,  befides  a  few  flieep.  The  *  To  MONISH.  v. «.  [moneo^  Latin.]  To  ad- 
Ligheft  of  the  hills  called  Laws  is  133  yards  long,  monifh,  of  which  it  is  a  contradion. — Moniflf  hini 
(6  brood,  and  316  in  circumference.  From  its  gently,  which  ihal!  make  him  both  willing  to 
lop  maj  be  Iben  Dflndee,  the  coaft  of  Fife,  the  amend,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love.  A/eham* 
^fc  of  Cowrie,  and  the  river  Tay  as  it  meander*  ♦  MONISHER.  ».  /.  [from  monijb.^  An  ad- 
i(j  r«rtb,  with  a  diftant  profpe£t  tp  the  moun-    monitfier ;  a  moniccr. 

Zr  a  MON- 
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MOKISTKOL,  a  town  of  Frances  in  the  dep.    caftle,  on  a  rifing  ground  which  projeAt  into  the 
'<>f  the  Upper  Xx>ire,  %o  miles  NE.  of  Puy.  middle  of  the  Uke,  eccafion  a  fine  echo. 

•MONITION. «./.  [momtio^  Lat. mom/ion » Fr.]        (x.)  •  MONK. «.  /  [monrCf  Saxon  ;  momaehuj, 
s.  Information ;  hint. — We  have  no  vifible  motti'    Lat.  M«v«x^fO     One   of  a  religious  commuoity 
iion  of  the  returns  of  any  other  periods,  fuch  as    bound  by  vows  to  certain  obfervances. — 
we  have  of  the  day,  by  fucceflive  light  and  dark- '         'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words, 
nefs.  Holder  on  Time.    i.  Inftmdtion ;  document.        Spoke  by  a  holy  tnonk.  ShoL 

— UnruW  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice  — Abdemeleck,  as  one  weary  of  the  world,  gave 
of  friends,  but  t<t  the  counfels  and  momtioru  of  over  all,  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  foUtary  life,  ard 
reafon  itfeVf.  V EJlran^e,'-'  became  a  melancholy  Mahometan  monk,  Kn^lUu 

Then  after  £ige  monitions  from  his  friends.  The  dronifh  monht  the  fcom  Msd  (hame  of 

His  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends,  manhood, 

lie  turns  to  politicks  his  dang'rous  wit.  Swift,        Roufe  and  prepare  once  more  to  take  pofTHfion, 

*  MONITOR,  n,  f,  [Lat.]  One  who  warns  And  neftle  in  their  ancient  hives  again.  Kotif. 
of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty ;  one  who  gives  ufe-  — Monis^  \t\  fome  refpedts,  agree  with  regubrs 
f  ul  bints.  It  is  ufed  of  an  upper  fchoUr  in  a  as  in  the  fubftantial  vows  of  religion ;  but  in  other 
fchool  commiflion-d  by  tlie  mafter  to  look  to  the  refpedts,  monks  and  regulars  differ;  for  that  n- 
boys  in  his  abfencc— You  need  not  be  a  monitor  gulars,  vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  to  fo  ftnVt 
to  the  king.  Bacon. — It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  a  rule  of  life  as  monks  are.  Aylifft^ 
innocent  to  have  thefe  notions  alfo  firm  and  un-  (i.)  Monk  anciently  denoted,  '<  a  perfon  who 
tainted,  to  carry  his  monitor  in  his  bofom.  Soiutk.  retired  from  the  world  to  give  himfelf  up  wholly 
— We  can  but  divine  who  it  is  that  fpeaks ;  to  God,  and  to  live  in  folitude  and  abftioence.^' 
whether  Periius  himfelf,  or  his  friend  and  vionUor%  The  original  word  iL9^X'^^folitary%  is  derived  from 
or  a  third  perfon.  Drvdtn, — The  pains  that  come  #<o>tc,  alone^  The  perfecutions  which  attended 
from  the  necelTities  of  nature,  are  monitors  to  us  the  firi^  ages  of  the  Gofpel  forced  foriie  Chriftian* 
to  beware  of  greater  mifcbiefBi  Locke,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  live  in  defarts  3od 

(i.)  •  MONITORY,  adj,  [monitoiret  Fr,  moni'  places  moll  private  and  unfrequented,  in  hopes  ot 
foriusf  Lat.]  Conveying  ufefal  inftru^ion ;  giving  finding  that  peace  and  comfort  among  beafts 
admonition. — ^LolTes,  mifcarri^^es  and  difappoint-  which  were  denied  them  among  men.  Aodthts 
rnents,  are  mojtitory  and  inftrudfive.  V Efiranf^e-r^^  being  the  cafe  of  fome  y^ry  extraordinary  perfonSt 
He  is  fo  taken  up  ftill,  in  fpite  of  the  monitory  hint  their  example  gave  fo  much  reputation  co  retire* 
in  my  elTay,  with  particular  mcpi  that  he  negleds  tnent,  that  the  pradice  was  continued  when  the 
mankind.  Pope,  *  reafon  of  its  commencement  ceafed.    After  the 

(a.)*  MowiTORY.  «. /.  Admonition;  warning,  empire  became  Chriflian,  inftances  of  this  kind 
— A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bifhop  in  battle,  were  numerous;  and  tbofe,  whofe  fecurity  had 
and  kept  him  prifoner ;  whereupon  the  pope  writ  obliged  them  to  live  in  folitude,  became  after- 
a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken  the  pri-  wards  united  into  focieties.  The  myftic  theology 
vilcge  of  holy  church*  Baron,  alfo,  which  gained  ground  towards  the  dole  nt 

MONITOU,  two  iflands  of  the  United  States,  the  3d  century,  contributed  to  produce  the  fame 
in  lake  Michigan.  .  effeft,'  and  to  drive   men   into  folitude  for  the 

(t.)  MONIVAIRD,  [Gael.  MdJvard,  i.e.  the  purpofes  of  enthufiaftic  devotion.  St  Cyril  d 
plain  of  Bards.]  a  parini  of  Perth Hiire,  united  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his  letters,  cenforcs  certaifl 
to  that  of  Strowan,  about  1640.  Thefe  united  monks  in  Egypt,  who,  under  pretence  of  dtr'Oi- 
parilhes  are  fituated  in  Stratherne;  are  about  8  ing  tbemfelves  to  prayer,  led  a  lazy  fcandalous 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  6  broad.  TheTr  life; — a  cenfure  jdftly  applicable  to  monks  in 
general  appearance  is  romantic.  The  Erne  me-  general.  The  ancient  monks  were  diftinguilhfd 
binders  through  them,  and  the  Grampians  clofe  \nto /oHtarieSf  canobites^  ^nd  farahaites.  The/o/'j 
the  profpc^  on  the  N.  The  foil  is  moftly  rich,  tary  were  thofe  who  lived  alone,  remote  from  all 
light,  graveljy,  and  fertile.  The  chief  crops  are  towns,  as  do  ftill  fome  of  the  hermits.— Tbc 
oats,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  and  lint.  ThecH-  coenobites  were  tbofe  who  lived  in  communt* 
mate  is  falubrious.  The  htgheft  mountain  is  ty  with  others  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  under  the 
Benchonzie^  which  is  1911  feet  above  the  fca-level,  fame  fuperiors.  (See  Coenobite.)  •  Tl^e  8A«a- 
and  has  a  duller  of  fmall  conical  hills  near  its  baites  were  flrolling  monks,  having'  no  fixrd 
bafe  on  the  E.  Its  fummit  has  about  40  acres  jule  or  rcfidence.— The  houfes  of  monks  ag'»n 
covered  with  mofs.  All  kinds  of  wood  thrive  were  of  two  kinds,  viz.  monafteries  and  h^^^* 
.  well,  efpeciaily  oak.  Eagles  and  falcons  of  the  Sw  Laura,  N*^  i.  and  Monastery'.  Thofe  we 
beft  kind  are  numerous:  a  pair  of  thefe  laft  was  now  call  m6nks  are  coenobites,  who  livetogethe' 
prefented  to  his  majelly  at  bis  coronation  by  the  in  a  monaflery,  who  make  vows  of  living  accorc- 
5ate  D.  of  Atholl.  The  population,  in  1791,  was  '  ing  to  a  certain  rule  eftablifhed  by  the  foundrr, 
1045;  decreafe  435  fincc  1755  ;  owing  to  the  and  wear  a  habit  which  diftinguifhes  their  wdtr« 
accumulation  of  imall  farms.  The  number  of  Thofe  that  are  endowed^  or  have  a  fixed  rrteru'^t 
horfes  was-  140 ;  of  (hecp  5C00 ;  and-  of  black  are  moft  properly  called  monks ;  as  the  Char- 
c.'«ltle95o.  Col.  Dow,  author  of  the  celebrated  treux,  Benedidtines,  BemardineSt  &c.  The  Mf^* 
Hiflory  oJHindrJiw^  was  bom  iothis  pariiK.  dicants,  or  thofe  that  beg  as  the  Capuchins  ard 

(a.)  MoNiVAiRD,  a  lake  in  the  above  parifh,  Francifcans,  are  more  properly  called  rth^ts^a 
which  covers  ^,0  acres  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  and /riar/;  though  the  names  are  frequently  ton- 
wood,  and  containn  pikes,  perches,  eels,  &c.  It  founded.  The  firft  monks  were  thofe  ofSt-^'^* 
alTord^  cxccUeijt  marl,    li^e  ruinj>  of  an  ancient    thony ;  who,  in  the  4lh  century,  fonncd  tb«jn 
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into  I  regular  body,  engaged  tbem  to  live  in  fo-'    the  clofe  bf  the  9tb  •  century,  to  fuch  as  detoted 
ciety  with  each  other,  and  prefcribed  to  them  fii-    themfelves  to  the  facred  gloom  and  indolence  of  a 
fd  lulesfbr  the  diredion  of  their  conduA.    (See    convent.    This  veneration  induced  feveral  ktng» 
AvTHOirr,  N^   3.)    Thefe  regulations,    which    and  emperbrs  to  call  them  to  their  courts,  and  to 
Anthony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were  foon  intro-    employ  them  in  civil  affairs  of  the  greateft  po- 
docfd  into  Palefiine  and  Syria  by  his  difciple  Hi-    ment.   Their  reformation  was  attempted  by  Lew- 
hrion.    Almoft  about  the  fame  time,  Aones  and    is  the.Meek^  but  the  effed  was  of  fhort  dura- 
EugmiusywHh  their  companions  Oaddanas  and    tion.    In  the  nth  century  they  were  exempted 
Azyzas,  inftttuted  the  monadic  order  in  Mefo-   t>y  the  popes  from  th%  authority  of  their  love- 
potamia  and  the  adjacent  countnes ;  and  their  ex-    reigns,  and  new  orders  of  monks  were  continual- 
ample  wa9  follovred  with  fuch  rapid  fuccefs,  that    ly  eftablilhed ;  infomuch  that  in  the  council  of 
in  a  ihort  time  the  whole  eaft  was  filled  with  a    Lateran,  held  in  1215,  a  decree  was  paffed,  by 
lizy  fet  of  mortals,  who,  abandoning  all  human    the  advice  of  Innocent  III.  to  prevent  any  new 
connedtoas,  advantages,  pleafures,  and  concerns,    monaftic  inftitutions;  and  feveral  were  fupprefTed. 
voreoQt  a  languifhing  and  miferabl^  life  aroidft    In  the  X5th'and  i6th  centuries,  it  appears,  from 
tbe  hardfliipe  of  want,  and  various  kinds  of  fuf-    the  teftimonies  of  the  beft  writers,  that  the  monks 
feriog,  in  order  (as  they  pretended,)  to  arrive  at    were  generally  lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and  li- 
a  TOOK  clofe  and  rapturous  communication  with    centious  Epicureans,  whofe  views  in  life  were 
God  and  angels.    From  tbfe  eaft  this  gloomy  in-    confined  to   opulence,    idlenefs,   and    pleafure. 
ftitntioa  pa^ed  into  the  weft,  and  firft  into  Italy    However,  the  Reformation  had  a  manifeft  influ- 
and  Its  iflands ;  though  it  is  uncertain  who  tranf-    ence  in  reftraining  their  exceifes,  and  rendering 
planted  it  thither.    St  *  Martin,  Bt>.  of  Tours,    them  more  circumfpedt  in  their  external  condu^. 
ereded  the  firft  monafteriejs  in  Gaul,  and  recom-    Monks  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  h^- 
mended  this  religious  folitude  with  fuch  efficacy,    bits  into  Hackf  wkitet  grejt  &c.    Some  are  called 
that  his  funeral  is  faid  to  have  been  attended  by    monks  of  the  choitt  others  profeffed  monks^  and 
no  fewer  than  aooo  monks.    From  hence  the  mo-    others  toy  monh  ;  which  laft  are  deflined  for  the 
oaftic  difcipline  extended  through  the  other  coun-    fervice  of  the  convent,  and  have  neither  clericate 
tiiet  of  Europe.    There  were  befides  the  monks    nor  literature.    Cloiflered  Monh  are  thofe  who 
of  St  Bafil  (called  in  the  eaft  Cahgirit  from  xftx^^c    a^ually  refide  in  the  houfe;  in  oppofition  to  tx* 
rr^ygood  oid  man's  ^nd  thofe  of  St  Jerom,  the    tra  m(;nks,  who  have  benefices  depending  on  the 
bennits  of  St  Augufline,  and  afterwards  thofe  of    mormftery.    Monks  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  into 
StBenedfd  and  St  Bernard ;  at  length  came  thofe    reformed^  whom  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  autho- 
of  St  Francis  and  St  Dominic,  with  a  legion  of    rity  have  made  mailers  of  ancient  convents,  and 
otben.  SeeBBiiEDicriN£s,CALOGBRf,  &c.  To-    put  in  their  power  to  retrieve  the  ancient  difcip- 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  5th  century,  the  monks,    line,  which  had  beeu  relaxed ;  and  ancient^  who 
«bo  bad  formerly  lived  only  for  themfelves  in  fo-    remain  in  the  convent;  to  live  in  it  according  to 
liiary  retreats,  and  bad  never  thought  of  affum-    itseftablifhment  at  the  time  when  they  made  tneir 
ing  any  rank  among  the  facerdotal  order,  were    vows,  without  obliging  themfelves  to  any  new  re- 
tiow  ^aduaVy  diftinguifhed  from  the  populace,    form.    Anciently  the  monks  were  all  laymen,  and 
and  endowed  with  fuch  opulence  and  honourable    were  only  diftinguifbed  from  the  reft  of  the  peo- 
prifileges,  that  they  found  themfelves  in  a  con-    pie  by  a  particular  habit  and  an  extraordinary  de- 
ditioD  to  claim  an  eminent  ftation  among  the  fup-    votion.    Not  only  the  monks  were  prohibited  tb^ 
pons  and  pillars  of  the  Chrilttan  community.  The    priefthood,  but  even  priefts  were  exprefsly  pro- 
fame  of  their  piety  and  fandity  was  fo  great,  that    hibited  from  becoming  monks,  as  appears  from 
biflmps  and  prefbytcrs  were  often  chofen  out  of    the  letters  of  St  Gregory.    Pope  Syricius  was  the 
their  order ;  and  the  pafiion  bf  ereAing  edifices    Ifirft  who  called  them  to  the  clericate,  on  occa- 
ind  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and  holy  vir-    fion  of  fome  great  fcarcity  of  priefts,  that  the 
gins  might  ferve  God  in  the  moft  commodious    church  was  then  fuppofed  to  labour  under :  and 
tnanoer,  was  at  tbis  time  carried  be^'ond  all  bounds,    fince  that  time,  the  priefthood  has  been  ufually 
However,  their  licentioufnefs,  even  in  this  cen-    united  to  the  qionaftical  profeffion. 
tury,  was  become  proverbial,  and  they  excited  the    '   (3.)  MONl(,  George,  the  pnncipal  agent  in  re- 
moft  dreadful  tumolts  and  fedttions  in  various    ftoring  the  Britifh  monarchy,  in  the  perfon  of  K. 
placet.    The  monaftic  orders  were  at  firft  under    Charles  II.  was  defcended  from  a  irery  ancient  fa- 
the  immediate  jurifiififtion  of  the  bifheps,  from    mily,  and  born  in  Devonfhire  in  1608.    He  dedi- 
whicb  they  were  exempted  by  the  Roman  pontiff   cated  himfeff  to  arms  from  liis  youth,  and  obtain- 
^bottt  the  end  of  the  7th  century;  and  th«  monks,,  ed  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  expedition  to  the  Ifle 
is  return,  devoted  themfelves  wholly  to  advance    of  Rhee :  he  ferved  afterwards  in  the  Low  Coun- 
the  inteiHts  and  to  itiaintain  the  dignity  of  the    tries  with  reputation  in  both  K.  Charles's  northern 
bfibop  of  Rome;   This  imniunity  which  they  ob-    expeditions ;  and  did  fuch  i^rvicc  in  quelling  the 
tained  was  a  fruitful  four^e  of  licentioufnefs  and    Irifh  rebellion,  that  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
diforder,  and  odcafioned  the  greateft  part  of  the    Dublin,  but  was  fuperfeded  by  the  paVliament. 
vices  with  which  tbey  were  afterwards  fo  juftly    Being  made  major-general  of  the  Irifh  brigade  efti- 
charged.    In  the  8th  century  the  monaftic  difcip-    ployed  in  the  fiege  of  Nantwich  in  Chefhire,  he 
liDe  was  extremely  relaxed  both  in  the^aftern  and    was  taken  prifoner  by  Sir  Thomas  ^Fairfax,  and 
weftcni  provinces,  and  all  efiforts  to  reftore  it    remained  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  until 
^ere  ioeikdual.    Nevertbelefs,  this  kind  of  infti-    1646  ;  when,  to  procure  his  liberty,  he  took  the 
tutioo  was  10  the  higheft  efteemi  and  nothings  covenant,  and  accepted  a  command  in  the  Irifli 
coald  equal  the  veneration  that  was  paid,  about    fervice  under  the  parliament.    He  obtained  the 
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command  in  cbief  of  all  the  pariiaxncntary  forcei  in  (f.)  MOKKLAND,  a  fmall  town  or  village  r.r 
the  north  of  IreUmi»  where  he  did  (i^nal  fervicesy  Scotland*  in  Lanarkfln're,  in  the  pahfli  oi  Oid 
until  he  was  called  toaccount  for  a  treaty  made  with  Monkland,  (See  N°  a.)  ^  ^^^^  £•  ^^  Olafgow. 
the  Iriih  rebeld.  But  he  ferved  in  Scotland  under  (II.)  Monklano,  as  extenfive  dtftrid  of  Ia- 
Oliver  Cromwell  with  fuch  fucccfs,  that  he  was  left  narklhire,  originally  ,forming  only  one  pariih,  fo 
there  as  commander  in  chief;  and  he  was  one  of  named  from  the  Monkj  of  Newbottle.  But  a  part 
the  commiflioners  for  iiniting  that  kingdom  with  of  it  being,  about  i640»  ere^ed  into  a  feparate 
the  commonwealth.  He  ferved  at  Tea  alfo  a^ainft  pariih,  called  New  or  £4^0  Mwiiloful,  the  remain. 
the  Dutch;  and  was  treated  fo  kindly  on  his  re-  der  of  the  diftridt  was  named  0/</ or  ff'eji  Mmk- 
turn,  that  Oliver  is  faid  to  have  grown  jealous  of  land.  (See  N*'  i  and  i.)  The  heritors  and  ddm 
him.  He  was,  however,  again  fent  to  Scotland  in  both  eledt  the  miqifters,  with  great  UMnimity. 
as  commaniier  in  chief,  and  continued  there  five  x.  Monk  land,  East,  or  )  a  parini  of  Lanark- 
years:  when  he  diifembled  fo  well,  and  improved  i.  Monk  land,  Nsv,  j  ibire,  in  the  diftrid 
circumllances  fo  dextroully,  that  he  reilored  the  of  the  Middie  Ward^  lo  miles  long  from  £,  to  W. 
king  without  any  difturbance ;  for  which  he  was  and  7  brpad  in  the  middle,  but  narrower  at  Ixitb 
duly  rewarded.  (See  England,  $  ^4.)  He  was  ends.  Though  it  is  con liderably  above  the  Ira 
created  D.  of  Albemarle,  with  a  grant  of  7000!.  level,  it  has  no  hills  nor  mountains.  The  wbaie 
pit  annum  eftate,  befide  other  emoluments,  Af-  is  a  beautiful  champaign  country*  The  foil  is 
ter  his  death  in  x679f  there  was  publiftied  a  trea-  various  but  fertile  in  good  feafons.  Oati  and 
tile  compofed  by  him  while  he  was  prifoner  in  the  flax  are  the  chief  crops,  but  all  other  crops  are 
Tower,  entitled,  '*  Obfervations  on  Miliury  and  cultivated.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  ait  reared. 
Political  Afiairs,"  folio.  Fre^ftonje,  coals  and  iron-ftone.  abound.  Tbe 
(4.)  Monk,  the  ^on.  Mrs,  daughter  of  Lord  roads  are  good.  .  The  population  in  1702  wai 
Molefworth,  and  wife  of  George  Monk,  £lq ;  was  3560 ;  iocreafe  847*  fince  1 755,  The  chief  roanu- 
eroinently  ikilled  in  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  S^a*  faAures  are  iron-founding,  and  diftillenes  of  fpi* 
niAi  languages,  and  had  an  uncommon  genius  for  rits  and  ale.  There  are  6  lint  and  7  corn  mills. 
poetry.  Her  Potms  were  publifhed  in  1716.  She  The  rev.  Clement  Cruttwell,  in  his  Univcr/aiGo- 
died  in  17 15.  vutteer^  makes  New  and  Old  Mankland  tv/o  tovern 

*  MONKERY,  a. /.  [from  mo«i(.]  Themonaf-  of  Scotland,  but  he  is  quite  miftaken;  for  Mr 
tickiife.  Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evange-  William  Mack,  in  his  Statiftical  Account  of  this 
lical  perfedtion  of  vows»  nor  the  inconveniences  parifh,  exprefsly  fays,  **  Tbe  viUage  or  town  of 
of  their  monkery.  HaM,  jOrdrUf  (built  on  Che  property  of  the  Mifies 

(f .)  *.  MONKEY,  n./  [monikirti  a  little  man.]  Aitchifons  of  Rochfolloch  and  Airdric,)  is  thcov/^ 
I.  An  ape;  a  baboon;  a  jackanapes.  An  animal  one  in  the  parifh,  and  ftands  near  the  SW.  ex- 
bearing  fome  refemblance  of  man.— -One  of  them  tremity,  on  a  rifing  ground,  regularly  built,  with 
iliewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your  daughter  vvide  ilreets,  a  mile  in  length  from  £.  to  W.  in 
for  a  monkey:  Tubal,  it  was  my  turquoife;  I  1792,  there  were  X76a  fouls  in  it."  Siet.Au, 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildemefs  of  men-  Vol  VII.  p.  176. 

Arj^j,  SAaJk, — ^More  new-fangled  than  an  ape:  more  a.  MokxLANO,  Old,  or  7  a  parifli  of  Lanark 

giddy  in  my  defires  than  ^  monkey.  £^di.— Other  a.  Monkland,  West,    3  (hire    W.   of  £aft 

creatures,,  as  well  as  fir0iiiryj,de(troy  their  young  Monkland,  xo  miles  long,  and  3^  broad.    The 

ones  by  fenfelefs  foodnefs,  Locke, —  foil  is  of  3  kinds ;  1 .  a  (trong  clay  along  the  banki 

With  glittering  gold  and  fparkltng  gems  they  of  the  CLY;>fi  and  Calder  for  ap  miles:  a.  a 

fhine,  light  fand ;  both  thefe  foils  are  very  fertile ;  3. 

But  apes  and  moukeyj  are  the  gods  within.  tracks  of  mofs  in  the  N.— Hufbandry  is  vaftly  im* 

GrannnUe,  proved,  aiid  rich  crops  of  every  grain  are  produ- 

a.  A  word  of  contempt,  or  flight  kindnef». — This  ced.    The  climate  is  falubrious,  and  the  p^iiih 

is  the  monkefi  own  giving  out ;  fhe  is  perfuaded  **  appears  like  an   immenfe  garden.*'    Natura 

I  will  marry  her.  Shak, — ^Poor  monkey i  how  wilt  wood  abounds,  and  above  xooo  acres  arc  plao- 

thou  do  for  a  father  ,^  Shak.  ted*     The  population,  in  X79a,  was  40CO  and 

(z.)  Monkey. (j  x,^^.  X.)  See  AFEandSiMiA.  had  increafed  4187  fmce  X755.    Of  thefe  400 

Monkey  Flower*    See  Mimulvs.  were  weavers;  about  70  were  employed  in  a  pot^ 

Monk-Fish.    See  Squalus.  tery  and  brick  and  tyle  works;  50  at  the  bleach^ 

*  MONKHOOD.  «.  /  [monk  and  hood.]  The  fields ;  300  at  the  Clyde  iron-works  ;  and  435  at 
charader  of  a  monk.  He  had  left  off  his  monk-  the  collieries.  All  thefe  manufaAures,  but  efpe^ 
ftood  too,  and  was  no  longer  obliged  to  them,  cially  the  coal  trade,  have  been  greatly  benefite<^ 
^tterbury,  by   the  ere^ion  of  the  MonkUmd  Canals  froo^ 

*  MONKISH,  adj.  [from  monk,]  Monafli'ck  ;  Monkland  to  Glafgow.  and  the  Clyde  and  Cal^ 
pertaining  to  monkn;  taught  by  monks. — Thofc  der;  for  which  an  a^  was  paiTcdin  1770,  andtb^ 
publick  charities  are  a  greater  omainent  to  this  canal  completed  in  1793,  by  the  fpuit  and  pcHf^ 
city  than  all  its  wealth,  and  do  more  real  honour  verance  o^  Meflrs  Stirlings.  Its  greateft  height 
to  tbe  reformed  religion,  than  redounds  to  the  above  the  fea  level  is  273  feet;  it  is  15  feet  wid<^ 
church  of  Rome  from  all  thofe  monk'tjh  and  fuper-  at  the  bottom,  and  30  at  the  furface :  It  joins  tb^ 
ilitiuus  foundations  of  whic{)  fhe  vainly  boafts.  preat  Canal  at  Port  Dundas,  13  miles  £•  of  GU^ 
Atterbury/  gow. 

Kife,  rife,  Rofcommon,  fee  the  Blenheim  mute       MONKLOVA,or  MoNCLOVAiatowo  of  Ntv^i 
The  dull  ^onftraint  of  Tnotukj/b  rhyme  refufe..        Leon,  SE.  of  Conchos. 

'  Smitk*       MoMKs-HBAOya  fpeciesof  LiONTODON. 

(l.)*M0SKi- 
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[i.)  *  MoHK^S'HOOD.  n*/.[c<m/b!ida  regaruJ]  A  his  father*!  general,  to  quell  an  infurre^^ion  io 

plint.    Jiitf,  Scotland,  which  he  eflfeited :  but  foon  after  he 

(i.)  MoNK*8-»ooD.  Sec  AcONiTUM,  N®  1,  7,  fell  into  difgrace;  but,  being  a  Proteftant,  he  wa3» 

Ct  and  9.                                                                .  deluded  into  ambitious  fchemes,  upon  the  hopes 

(i.)*  Moiric's-RRUBAAB.  Jr./.  A  fpeciesof  dock :  of  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York :  he  confpir- 

'    its  rci>t<^  are  uled  in  medicine.  ed  againft  his  father  and  the  duke :  and  when  the 

(s.'^  Monk's-rhubarb.    See  Rum  ex,  N**  a.  latter  came  to  the  throne,  hc-«penly  appeared  in 

i-     MONKSTOWN,  %  towns  of  Ireland:  1.  in  arms,  encouraged  by  the  Proteftant  army;  but 

i   I)!ib]in,  5  miles  from  I>ub]in  i  a.  >n  Cork,  near  coming  to  a  decifive  battle  before  he  had  fufficient 

I  Core.                     -  forces  to  oppoie  the  royal  arroy»  he  was  defeated, 

(i.)  MONKTON,  a  townfhip  of  Nova  Scotia,  taken  foon  after  concealed  in  a  ditch,  tried  for 

{  h  Aonapolis  county,  inhabited  by  Acad ians  and  high  treafon,  cendemned,  and  beheaded  in  i685» 

)  New  Eftglamlers;  feated  on  the  bafin  of  Annapo-  aged  36.    See  Enc^land,  }  58 — 60. 

I  lisiod  St  Mary's  Bay.    *                       •  (a.)  Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of.  See  GEOvrREy, 

[i.)  MoNKTON,  a  townfhip  of  Vermont,  in  Ad-  (3.)  Monmouth,  Earl  of.    See  Mordaunt. 

difon  county,  E.  of  Ferrifburgh ;  cbAta?ning  450  (4.)  Monmouth,  the  capital  of  Monmouth-  * 

cJtizeTi?  in  1797.  fhire,  139  miles  firom  London.    It  has  its  name 

(1.)  MONKTOWN,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  from  its  fituation  at  the  conflux  of  the  Monnow  &e 

Ayrihire,  in  the  parilh  of  Monktown  and  P^eftick,  Wynwy,  and  the  Wye,  overreach  of  which  it  has 

sbout  a  mile  from  the  fea-coafl ;  containing  34  a  bridge,  and  a  third  over  the  Frothy.  Here  was 

houfes,  and  46  families,  in  1793.    The  church  is  a  caftle  in  the  time  of  William  I.  which  Henry  III* 

Tny  ancient,  there  being  no  record  or  tradition  took  from  John  Baron  of  Monmouth.    It  after- 

vbea  it  was  built.    The  walls  are  3  feet  6  inches  wards  came  to  the  houie  of  LancaAer,  who  be- 

'   thick,  and  the  W.  gabel  3  feet  10.    Thecelebra-  ftowcd  many  privileges  upon  the  town.    Here 

'   ted  patriot  Sir  W.  Wallace  had  a  prophetic  Henry  V.  was  born.    It  is  a  populous  and  well 

'   dream  in  or  near  it,  as  recorded  by  his  biogra-  built  place,  and  carries  cm  a  confiderable  trade 

,   pbers,  John  Blair  and  Blind  Harry.  with  Briftol  by  the  Wye.    It  has  a  weekly  mar- 

'     (2.)  Monktowh  and  Prestick,  theconjunft  ket,  and  3  fairs;  and  lies  ai  miles  W.  of  Glou- 

I  lumeof  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Ay rfhire,  3I  miles  cefter,  and  xa8  W.  by  N.  of  London.    Lon.  a. 

Jsigfrom  N.  to  S.  and  from  i^  to  3  broad.    As  46.  W.    Lat.  51.  49.  N. 

the  Tillage  of  Monktown  and  burgh  of  Prestick  (5.)  Monmouth,  a  large  maritime  county  of 

hre  each  a  diftindt  church,  both  ufed  till  lately.  New  Jerfey,  of  a  triangular  form ;  80  milea  long^ 

Mooktown  and  Preftick  appear  to  have  been  an-  and  from  aj  to  40  broad :  bounded  on  the  N.  by 

ceniiy  feparate  pariihes,  but  there  is  no  record  of  Rariton  bay,|NW.  by  Middlefex  county,  SW.  by 

tbtir  union.    This  pariih  formerly  extended  to  Burlington,  and  £.  oy  the  ocean.    It-  is  c^ivided 

*^e  river  Ayr,  and  comprehended  the  parifh  of  into  6  townibips,  and,  m  X795,  contained  I5)3a9 

Xewton,  but  t6e  latter  was  disjoined  in  1779.  citizens,  and  15^6  Haves. 

The ibilis  various  but  fertile,  producing  excellent  (61  Monmouth,  or  Freehold,  the  capital  of 

crop^of  oats,  barley,  rye,  &c.    The  population,  the  above  county.    See  Freehold,  N®4- 

*n  1793,  was  717:  in  1755  it  wa8^i63:  allowing  {7.)  Monmouth,  a  poft  town  of  Maine,  in 

'  te  half  of  thefe  for  Newton,  the  increafe  is  135.  Lincoln  county,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Androlcog- 

MONLEON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  gin,  5  miles  W.  of  Winthrop,  and  180  N.  by  E, 

tie  Upper  Pyrehecs,  ai  miles  E.  of  Tarbes.  of  Bofton. 

MONLIRAS,  a  town  of  Cuba^  45  miles  £.  of  (8,  9.}  Monmouth,  a  cape  and  ifiand  in  the 

Bayamo.                                                               *  Straits  of  Magellan- 

MONLUCON.    See  Mont-luzon.  (10.)  Monmouth,  or ^  a  county  of  England; 

UOMONMOUTHy  James,  duke  of,  fon  of  K.  Monmouthshire,     >  anciently  r^koned  a 

Charles  11.  by  Mrs  Lucy  Walters,  was  born  at  part  of  "^^'^ales>  but  in  Charles  ll.'s  reign  erected 

Rmterdam  in  1649-    Upon  the  R'eftoration,  he  mto  a  county,  and  added  to  tbe  Oxford  circuit. 

^5  called  over  to   England,    created  earl  of  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Herefordftiire,  on  the 

Orkney,   and    afterwards  of    Monmouth^   and  E.  by  Gloucefterfhire,  on  the  S.  by  the  Severn, 

♦»k  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.    He  married  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Welch  counties  of  Breck- 

Anne,  the  heirefs  of  Francis  earl  of  Buccleugh ;  nock  and  Glamorgan.    Its  extent  from  K.  to  S. 

lad  hence  he  had  alfo  the- title  of  Buccleugbi  and  is  about  30  miles,  from  E.  to  W.  a6»  and  its  cir- 

took  the  fumaroe  of  Scott, .  In  166S  his  father  cumference  no.    Mr  CruttweH  makes  it  only  aS 

pde  hiffl  captain  of  bis  life-guard  of  horfe ;  and  miles  long  and  30  broad :  Dr  Brookes  and  J.  WaK- 

w  167a  he  attendee!!  the  French  king  in  the  Ne-  kcr  only  a4  by  ao.    It  is  fubdivided  into  lix  hun^ 

i^laods,  and  gav^proofs  of  bravery  and  con-  dreds;  and  contains  7  market  towns,  147  panfti^ 

^ft.  lo  1673  ^^^  king  of  France  made  him  lieu-  es,  about  6494  houfes,  309900  inhabitants;  and 

^aunt-general  of  his  army,  with  which  he  came  jfends  3  members  to  parliament,  one  for  Mon- 

brfore  Bitaeftricht,  and  behaved  with  incredible  mouth,  and  two  fot  the  county.    The  air  is  tem- 

r^lUotjy,  being  the  firft  who  entered  it  himfelf.  perate  and  healthy ;  and  the  foil  fruitful,  though 

H:  returned  to  England,  was  received  With  all  mountainous  and  woody.    The  hills  feed  Iheep, 

poffible  rei^dt,  and  was  made  chancelor  of  the  goats,  and  homed  cattle  \  and  the  valleys  produce 

'-TnTcrlity  of  Cambridge.    After  this,  he  went  to  plenty  of  grafs  and  com.   This  county  is  well  wa- 
^ft  the  prince  of  €)range  to  raife  t!ie  fiege  of   tered ;   befides  the  Wye,  which  parts  it  from 

Mofis,  and  contributed  much  towards  it.    He  re-  Gloucefterihire,  the  Mynow,  which  runs  between 
tun^ni  to  England  }  and  was  feat,  ui  quality  of   it  and  Uerefordifairei  and  the  Rumney,  which  di- 
vides 
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viQea  it  from  GlamprgAnfJiirey  it  has,  peculiar  to  feen  at   Montague-houfe,   HamptoD-courti  tbe 

itfplft  the  Ulk,  which  enters  it  above  Abergaveo-  duke  of  St  Alban's  at  Wtndfor,  Kenfington»  Lord 

n%,  runs  moftly  S.  and  falls  into  the  Severn  by  the  Carjifle'Sf  Burlington-houfe,  &c.     But  his  moft 

mouth  of  the  Ebwith ;  which  laft  runs  from  N.  to  curious  Work'  is' a  looking. glafs  at  Keofington  pa- 

S.  io  the  W.  (ide  of  the  county.    All  tbefe  rivers,  lace,  which  he  adorned  with  flowers  for  Q,  Mary 

efpecially  the  Wye  and  U(k,  abound  with  ftili,  II,  who  honoured  him  with  her  prefecce  nearly 

piirticularly  falmoa  and  trouts.  the  whole  time  he  was  bufied  in  the  performance. 

MONNIERES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  He  went  feveral  times  to  France,  where  hisdaugb- 

of  the  Lower  Loire ;  4^  miles  N  W.  of  CIKTon.  ter  had  married  a  French  painter.     He  died  ia 

MONNIERIA,  in  botany^  a  genus  of  the  pen-  Pall-mall  in  1699.    His  fon  Antony,  improperly 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  ciafs  of  called  younrBaptifif  painted  in  hie  £ather*s  man- 
plants;,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  ner,  and  h^  merit, 
the  14 th  order,  QoryiiaUs,  MONOCACY,  a  river  of  Maryland,  which 

MONNIGAFF.    See  Minnigafp.  runs  a  SSW.  courfe,  and  falls  into  the  Potomack, 

MONNOW,  MuMNOw,  or  Mynwx,  a  river  50  miles  above. Georgetown. 
of  England,  which  fep^ates  Monmouthfliire  from  (i.)  MONOCEROS,  unicorn,  in  aftronomy»  a 
Herefordihire,  an4  runs  into  the  Wye  at  Mon*  fouthern  conftellation  formed  by  Hereliiv*  con- 
mouth,  tainiflg  in  his  catalogue  19  ftaM,  and  in  the  Bri- 

(1.)  MONNOYE,  Bernard  pE  la,  an  eminent  tannic  catalogue  31. 
French  writer,  bom  at  Dijon  in  164 1«  He  was  a  (i.)  Monoceros,  in  zoology.  See  Monodov* 
man  of  great  learning,  was  admirably  formed  for  (1.)  •  MONOCHORD.  »./.  [/«#»#•. and  xH^'\ 
poetry,  and  gained  fome  of  the  firft  prizes  inftitu-  i.  An  inftrument  of  one  ftriog:  aa*  the  trumpet 
ted  by  the  French  academy,  till  he  difcontinued  to  marine.  Harris,  a.  A  kind  of  inftrument  ancient- 
write  for  them  at  their  own  folicitation ;  a  cir-  ly  of  lingular  ufe  for  the  regulating  of  founds: 
cumftance  which  refledls  the  higheft  honour  on  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  i^  to  determine  the  pro- 
him.  All  his  piecea  are  in  a  mofi  exquiiite  tafte ;  portion  of  founds  to  one  another.  When  the 
and  he  was  equally  Ikilful  in  Latin  and  French  chord  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  fo  thn 
poetry.  Menage  and  Bayle  bellowed  the  higheft  the  terms  were  as  one  to  one,  they  called  them 
encomiums  on  his  Latin  poetry.  His  Greek  and  unifons  ;  but  if  as  two  to  one,  they  called  them 
Italian  poems  are  like  wife  very  good. '  He  had  al-  o^aves  or  diapafons ;  when  they  were  as  3  to  t, 
fo  a  very  accurate  and  extenlive  knowledge  of  the  they  called  them  fifths  or  diapentes ;  if  they  were 
languages;  great  (kill  in  criticifm,  and  hiftory,  as  4  to  3,  they  called  them  fourths  or  diateiferon^; 
ancient  and  modern.  He  wrote  Remarks  on  the  if  as  5  to  4,  they  called  it  diton,  or  a  tierce  major; 
Mfnagiana;  in  the  laft  edition  of  which,  in  4  vols,  but  if  as  6  to  5,  then  they  called  it  a  demt  diton, 
samo,  printed  in  I7i5>  are  feveral  pieces  of  his  or  a  tierce  minor;  and  laftly,  if  the  terms  were  at 
poetry,  and  a  curious  dilTertation  on  the  book  De  94  to  15,  they  called  it  a  demitoo  or  dieze ;  the 
tribtu  impojlofibuj.  His  Diflertatton  on  Pompomtu  monocbord  being  thus  divided,  was  properly  that 
JLr/tti  is  inferted  in  ?^i\\^hjugemeru  dei/cavansy,  which  they  called  a  fyftem,  of  which  there  were 
in  1712,  with  remarks  and  corre^ions  by  La  Mon-  many  kinds,  according  to  the  difiereot  divifioos  of 
noye.  He  alfo  embelltOied  the  ^nti'Baillet  of  Me-  the  monoebord.  .  Harris, 

nage.with  many  corredions  and  notes.  He  was  (a.)  7'be  Monochord  is  ufed,  aa  well  in  the 
of  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  not  only  natiiral  as  in  tempered  fcales.  Originally  it  bad, 
by  produ^ions  of  his  ovtm,  but  by  freely  aflifting  as  its  name  implies,  only  om  firing ;  but  it  is  bet- 
upon  all  occafions  the  learned  of  his  time.  He  fa-  ter  conftrudled  with  two,  as  we  have^  by  meant  of 
voured  Boyle  with  many  curious  particulars  for  this  additional  ftring,  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
his  Di<5lionary,  and  was  highly  applauded  by  him.  the  harmony  of  two  tempered  notes  in  every  poT- 
Hedied  at  Paris,  Odl.  15.  1728,  in  his  88th  year,  fible  variety  of  temperament.  (See  TfiMrssA* 
•^Mr  Oe  Saliinger  publilbed  at  the  HagueA  Col-  ment  and  Tone.)  It  confifts  dt  a  brafs  rule 
ledtion  of  his  Poems,  with  his  eulogium.  He  alfo  placed  upon  a  found-board,  and  accurately  divided 
left  behind  him  a  Coliedlion  of  Letters,  moftly  cri-  into  different  fcales,  according  to  the  purpofes  for 
tical ;  feveral  curious  Differtations ;  300  Sele&  which  it  is  chiefly  intended.  Above  this  rule  the 
Epigrams  from  Martial,  and  other  poets,  in  French  ftrings  are  to  be  ftretched  over  two  6xed  bridge*, 
verfe;  and  feveral  other  works  in  profe  and  verfe,  between  which  there  is  a  moveable  fret,  io  con- 
in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek.  trived  as  to  divide  at'pleafure  one  of  the  firings 

(a.)  Mo>iNoyE»  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  into  the  fame  proportional  parts  as  are  engraved 

of  the  Indre  and  Ix>ire ;  6  miles  N.  of  Tours.  upon  the  fcales  beneath.  The  figure  of  the  inftm* 

MONNOYERi  John  Baptift,  '«  one  of  the  ment,  the  manner  of  ftriking  the  ftrings  ib  as  fr 
greateft  mailers  (according  to  Mr  Walpole)  that  produce  the  found,  as  likcirlfe  the  conflru^ioo 
has  appeared  for  painting  flowers.  They  are  not  of  the  moveable  bridge,  may  be  varied  at  pWure 
fo  ezquifitely  tinifbed  aa  Van  Huyfum's,  but  his  according  to  the  wifh  and  ingenuity  of  the  artili. 
colouring  and  compofition  are  in  a  bolder  ftyle."  But  wixh  the  affiftance  of  fuch  an  inftrument  ac- 
He  was  born  at  Lille  in  1645  ;  and  educated  at  curately  conftrudc^,  any  perfon  with  a  good  e^r 
Antwerp.  Going  to  Paris  in  1663,  he  wasreceiv-  may  be  enabled  to  tune  a  keyed  inftrument  witb 
ed  into  the  academy  with  applaufe ;  was  em-  fuflicient  preciflon  to  anfwer  every  practical  pur- 
ployed  at  Verfailles,  Trianon,  MaHy,  and  Meu-  pofe.  See  Tuning.  The  curious  readtfy  wbo 
don;  and  painted  in  the  hotel  de  Breton villiers  at  may  wifh  for  further  information  refpeding  the 
Paris,  &c.  The  duke  of  Montague  brought  him  conftrudtion  and  ufe  of  monochords»  willhe  higk- 
to  England  %  where  much  of  his  band  i&  to  be .  ly  $ratifted  in  perufing  the  appendix  of  Mr  i^(- 
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«m//  Treatifi  on  RtSiTsmar  Motiont  and  Mr  afli^olour,  white,  &c.  afforded,  with  the  aflifUn^e 

Jooes's  iogenioas  and  entertaining  obfervations  on  of  the  roagnifieis  confiderable  entertainment, 

the  fcale  (^ mafiCy  monochord,  &c.  in  his  Phyjio'  Monoculus  QUADaicoRNis,  the  four-horntd 

kgicai  Di/qmfiions.  monoeultut  a  very  foiall  fpecies,  about  half  a  line 

(5.)  MoNOCHo&D.    See  Trumpet  Marine.  in  length,  and  of  an  afhen  grey  colour.  (See  Plate 

MONOCLINIA.    See  BotanV,  buUx.  CCXX./j^.  zo.)    From  the  head  arife  4  antennae, 


MONOCOTYLBOONES.  SeeBoTANY,  Ghj:    two  forwards  and  two  backwards ;  all  furnifhed 

\adjn  [jhtfif%'  and  oeuius.]    with  a  few  hairs,  which  _ 
*  MONOCULOUS.  5  One-eyed ;  having  only    br^ch.    Between  the  antenns,  on  the  iore  part 


*  MONOCULAR.    7  adj.  [ft^t^  and  orii/u/.]    with  a  few  hairs,  which  give  them  the  figure  of  a 


ooeqre.— He  was  well  ferved,  who,  going  to  cut  of  the  head,  is  fituated  a  fingle  eye.    From  the 

down  an  ancient  white  hawthorn  tree,  which,  be-  head  to  the  tail  the  body  goes  down,  decreafing 

caafir  ihe  budded  before  others,  might  be  an  oc-  in  ibape  like  a  pear ;  and  is  compofed  of  7  or  8 

cifioooffuperftition,  had  fome  of  the  prickles  flew  rings,  which  grow  continually  more  ftraitehed* 

into  his  eye8»  and  made  him  monoaiiar.  Howd.  The  tail  is  long,  divided  into  tv^o ;  each  diviQoQ 

— Tbofe  of  China  repute  the  reft  of  the  world  jmo-  giving  rife  outward)y  to  3  or  4  briftly  hairs.   The 

tnnhu.  GUmnlU.  animal  carries  its  egjgs  on  the  two  fides  of  its  tail, 

MONOCULUS,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  io-  in  the  form  of  two  yeiiowifh  parcels  011ed  with 

ieds  of  the  order  aptera.    Its  body  is  (hort,  of  a  fmall  grains,  and  which*  taken  together,  nearhr 

luusdifli  figure,  and  covered  with  a  firm  crufta*  equal  the  infed  in  bignefs.    This  minute  infeA  m 

ceoos  ikin;  the  fose  legs  are  ramofe,  and  ferve  for  found  in  ftanding  pools*  A  number  of  them  being 

leaping  and  fwimming;  it  has  but  one  eye,  which  kept  in  a  bottle  of  water,  fome  will  be  feen  loaded 

b  large,  and  compofed  of  three  fmaller  ones*    Of  with  their  eggs,  and  aftier  a  while  depofiting  the 

this  genui,  many  of  which  have  been  reckoned  two  parcels,  either  jointly  or  leparatefy* 
amoog  the  roicrofcopic  animals,  authors  enumerate        MONODON,  in  ichtb vology,  a  genus  of  fifibes 

a  great  number-  of  fpecies.    The  name  monoaiiuj  belonging  to  the  prder  or  eetej  the  charaders  of 

has  been  given  to  this  genus,  as  confifting  of  in-  '  which  are  thefe :  There  are  1  very  lopg,  ftraight» 

dtvidualfi  which  apparently  have  but  one  eye:  and  and  fpirally  twifted  teeth,  which  ftick  out  from 

from  the  manner  in  w^lch  they  proceed  forward  the  upper  jaw;  and  the  fpiracle,or  breathing  hole, 

is  the  water  by  leaping,  they  have  alfo  been  called  is  fituated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  ikull.    (See 

^^nttr  jlias*    (See  Pu LEX  Aquaticus.)     The  P/ar^  CCXX./^.  ii«>  There  is  hut  one  fpecies i 
branching  antennse  ferve  them  inftead  of  oars,  the        Monodon  monocbros,  the  burned  narwbait 

legs  being  feldom  ufed  for  fwimming.    **  The  fometimes  grows  to  %$  feet  in  length,  fxclufiye  df 

tail  (iays  Barbut,  in  his  Genera  ofInfe8s)j  forked  the  horn ;  or,  as  fome  authors  fay,  ^0^40,  or  even 

ia  fome  fpecies,  in  others  fimple,  ferves  them  for  60  feet  long,  and  xi  broad ;  but  the  ufiial  fize  it 

a  rudder.    Their  colour  varies  from  white  to  from  16  to  ao.    It  is  particularly  no^ted  for  its 

green,  and  to  red,  more  or  lefs  deep,  doubtlefs  in  bom  or  horns^  as  ,they  are  called ;  but  whic^  ate 

a  ratio  to  the  fragments  of  the  vegetables  on  which  real  teeth.  Of  thefe  there  are  always  Xyto  in  voung 

thry  feed.    The  red  tindure  they  fonietimes  give  animals ;  though  the  old  ones  have  getieralfy  but 

to  the  water,  has  made  fome  think  that  the  wa-  one,  fometimes  none.    From  ^e  circiimftance  of 

ter  had  turned  to  blood.    Too  weak  to  be  cami-  only  one  tooth  being  ufually  found,  the  animal 

vorous,  they  fall  a  prey  to  other  aquatic  infeds,  has  acquired  the  name  of  Unicom  Fi/h%  or  Sea  Um" 

eren  to  the  polypi.    Their  body,  compa^  and  com.    They  inhabit  the  northern  feas,  from  Nor- 

bard,  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  in  fome  the  eggs  with  way  to  within  the  ardtic  circle :  the^  are  plentiful 

which  the  abdomen  is  filled  are  difcemible.    The  in  Davis's  Sti*aits  and  the  north  of  Greenland ; 

water  parrot  and  the  (hell  nloaoculus  are  re*  where  the  natives,  for  want  of  wood,  make  rafters 

markable.    This  latter  is  provided  with  a  bival-  of  the  teeth.   From  the  tooth  or  horn  may  be  dif- 

vuiar  ihell,  within  which  he  (huts  himfelf  up,  if  tilled  a  very  ftrong  fal  njolattU  :  the  fcrapings  are 

<^wn  out  of  the  water.    The  (hell  opens  under-  efteemed  alexipbarmUt  and  were  ufed  of  old  16 

Qcatby  the  infe6t  puts  forth  its  antenns,  by  means  malignant  fevers,  and  againft  the  bites  of  ferpents. 

c(  vhich  it  fwims  very  expeditioufly  in  various  The  ^ib.of  it  to  the  animal  feenis  to  be  chiefly  as 

<!iredions,  feeking  a  folid  body  to  adhere  to,  and  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  a  very  powerful  one  it 

thcD  it  is  it  ufes  its  feet  in  walking,  by  ftretcbing  appears  to  be :  there  are  many  inftances  of  its 

them  out  through  the  aperture  of  its  fhell.  I  pre-  having  been  found  in  the  bottom  of  (hips  which 

iiTxtd  a  pair  of  thefe  iuieds  (fays, Mr  Barbut,  in  returned  from  the  N.  feas,  prqbably  owing  to  the 

l^ia  Genera  oflnfeSs^  p.  360)  laft  year,  in  a  fmall  animal's  miftakingthe  (hip  for  a  whale,  and  attack- 

slab  tumbler,  the  one  male,  the  other  female,  ing  it  with  fuch  fury  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  out  the 

having  a  bag  filled  with  eggs  affixed  on  each  fide  weapon  from  the  wood.    It  may  alfo  ferve  as  aa 

the  abdomen.    In  the  fpace  of  14  days  the  in*  infirument  to  loofen  and  difengage  from  the  rocks 

creajewas  aftonifhing:  it  would  have  been  im-  or  bottom  of  tjie  fea  the  fea  plants  on  which  it 

poflible  to  have  taken  a  fingle  drop  of  water  out  of  feeds,   Thefe  fifhes  fwim  fwiftly,  and  can  only  be 

t^«  giafs,  without  taking  with  it  either  the  larva  or  (truck  when  numbers  happen  to  be  found  toge- 

^  young  monoculus.    I  again  repeated  the  experi-  ther,  and  obftru^.  their  own  couri'e  with  their 

nfnt,  by  fele^ing  another  pair;  and  at  the  expira-  teeth.    Their  ikin  is  white,  with  bladk  fpots  on 

tu3n  of  the  laft  14  days  my  furprife  was  increafed  the  t^ack,  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  blubber  uo- 

beyond  meafure.    The  contents  of  the  glafs  ap-  derneath.  The  tooth  of  this  animal  was  ancientij* 

peareda  roafs  of  quick-moving  Animated. matter ;  impofcd  upon  the  world  as  the  horn  of  an  uni* 

*n<l  being  diverfified*  by  colours  of  red,  green,  corn,  and  fold  at  a  very  high  price.    The  heirs  of 

Vol.  XY.  Part  I.  A  a  the 
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tbe  ehancellot  to  Cbrtftian  FrtGus  o^  Denmark  run  through  their  veins  carry  a  gneat  deal  of  goM 

valaed  one  at  800  iioperialB.    There  is  a  magnlfi-  duft  along  ^ith  thera.  The  iahabkaDts  are  tovers 

cent  throne  made  of  this  fpecies  of  ivory  for  the  of  war.    Thi»  country  is  divided  into  7  pio^incei 

Danish  monarchs,  which  is  ftill  prefen^d  in  the  or  petty  kingdoms,  under  the  king  ^viz.  Mono, 

caftle  at  Rofenberg.    The  'price  of  this  material  motapa  Proper,  Quiteve,  Manica,  Inhambana,  In- 

was  fcperior  to  gold.  hernior,  Sabia,  and  Sofala. 

(i.)  •  MONODY.  »./.  [a«r»/.«;  monodU^  Fr.]  MONOMUGI.    See  Momemoci. 

A  poem  fung  by  one  perfon  not  in  dialogue.    .  MONONGAHELA,a  ri?er  ofi  he  United  States, 

(%J)  MoN ODY', [firom  aco»^,  alone, and afas^  I  fing,]  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Laurel  Mountaio  in  \^rr- 

was,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  mournful  kind  of  fong,  gin  la ;  thence  meanders  N.  by  £.  ioto  Pcniifylra' 

fung  by  a  perfon  all  alone,  to  give  vent  to  his  grief,  nia ;  thence  winding  N.  by  W.  Separates  Fayette 

MO'NOECIA,  [from  iU0»#*,  alone»*  and  «txfa,  a  and  Weftmoreland  from  Wa (hi ngton  county, aod, 

houfe ;]  tlic  nil  clafs  in  LinriXus's  fexual  method,  pafling  into  Alleghany  county,  joins  the  Alleghaoy 

See  Botany,  Indfx.  at  Pitliburg,  and  forms  the  Ohio.    See  Ohio. 

MONOEMUGI.    See  Monemugi.  About  15  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  receives  the 

MONOGAMIA.     See  Botany, /wJ'r*.  '  Youghiogany  from  the  SE.    It  is  about  ato 

*  MONOGAMIST. «./  [^a»®-  and  xa/k®-*  wd-  miles  long  from  its  fource  to  its  mouthy  aod  300 
ncgame,  Fr.]  One  who  diftllows  fecond  marriages,  yards  broad  for  95  miles. 

(i.)  *  MONOGAMY.  ;;.  /  [mortoga'mie^Fr.  MONONGALIA,  a  northern  county  of  Virgi- 

fi'^^i^  and  y9fjitu.]  Marri.?ge  of  one  wife.             '  '  nia,  40  miles  long  and  30  broad ;  contaiolog  4614 

(2.)  Monogamy,  [from  m<tvo(, aloncy  and  yvi^^f^  citizens,  and  only  154  (laves,  in  1707. 

marriage,]  is  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  have  only  (i.)*MONOPETALOUS.tf4^'.lm«M5prtoi^,Fr. 

miir^ied  once, 'or  are  rellrained  to  a  (ingle  wife.  ai«><^  and  oirax  v.J  It  is  ufed  for  fnch  flowenai 

See  Polygamy.  are  formed  out  of  one  leaf,  howfoevcr  they  may 

.  MONOGLOSSUM,  in*  ancient  geography,'  a  be  feemingly  cut  into  oiany  fmall  ones,  and  tbole 

Trtarket  town  of  the  Hither  India,  (ituated  on  the  fall  off  together.  Quinty,    . 

SiiTtts'*Canthi,  into  which  the  Indus  runs;  now  (a.)  Monopetalous.   See  Hot  amy,  C/0^. 

clrtled  Mavgalore.              ^  MONOPHYLLOUS.    See  Botany,  GMary* 

( T.)  *  MONOGRAM. «./  U«®*  atid  y^^-f^^  \  MONOPHYSITES, [from  /..f.^, alone, andfivK, 

mxittogrammK  Fr.^   A  cypher;  a  chara^er  com-  nature,}  a  general  name  given  to  all  thofe  fedviff 

pounded  <yf  fevcral  letters.  in  the  Levant  who  only  own  one  nature  in  Jefut 

-    (a.y^:>f  MoNOGiiAM  is  compofed  Of  fevcral  let-  Chrift  ;  and  who  maintain,  that  the  divioe  and 

ters  Interwoven ;  being  a  kind  of  abbreviation  of  human  nature  of  Chrift  were  £0  uatted  as  to  fona 

a.  name,  tifl?d'forfeals,  badges,  arms,  &c.  only  one  nature,  yet  without  any  change,  coofu- 

*•  MONOGYNflA,  \trom  /^of©*,  alone,  and  yv»i»,  fion,  or  mixture  of  tfie  two  natures.    The  smw 

a  woman,]  the  (irft  order  ih  the  firft  ij'clalfes  of  pbxfites^  however,  properly  facalledv  arc  thcfol- 

Xi/ii^seixs's  fexual  method";  Confifting  of  plants  lowers  of  Sevems,  a  learn)?d  monk  of  PalelUoe. 

whichj  befides  their  agreement  in' their  clafHc  cha-  who  was  created  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  5131  and 

»aftcr,  generally  derived  from  the  number  of  their  Petrus  Fullen(is.    They  were  encouraged  by  tbc 

ftamiha,  bavef  only  one  ftyle,  or  female  organ.  See  emperor  Anaftatius,  but  deprefled  by  Juftio  and 

Botany,  Jffii^*';  fncceeding  emperors.    However,  this  fe^  was  re- 

MONOK^  a  town  of  Hungary,  la  m.  W.  Tokay,  ftored  by  Jucob  Baradaeua,  an  obfcure  monk,  ioib* 

*  MONOLOGUE,  n./.  {>t»v^  and  \9y^\  mo*  much,  that  when  he  died  bi(hop  of  EdefTa,  A.D. 
ndoj^ue^  Fr.]   A  fcene  in  which  a  perfon  of  the  588,  he  left  it  in  a  moft  flouriftiiog  ftate  in  SjTia, 

'drama- fpcaks  by  himfelf ;  a  foliloouy. — He  gives  Mefopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abylunia, 

you  an  account  of  himfelf,  and  of  bis  returning  and  other  countries.    The  laborious  efforts  of  Ja- 

fropi  the  country,  fn  monologue ;  to  which  unna-  cob  were  feconded  in  Egypt  and  the  adjaceot 

tural  way  of  narration,  Terence  is  fubjeA  in  aH  countries  by  Theodofius  bi(hop  of  Alexandria ; 

his  plays.  Drydtn.  and  he  became  fo  famous,  that  all  the^monophy* 

"    ♦  MONOMACHY.  »./.  [fifyofitix}^'^  fiof^  and  (ites  of  the  ea(t  confidered  him  as  their  fecon<i 

>«3C"*]  ^  ^"^^ »  *  fingle  combatrf  founder,/  and  are  to  this  day  called  JacchitUf  in 

*.M0N0ME.  «./  [monome^  Fr.]  In  algebra,  a  honour  of  their  new  chief.  (See  Jacobites,  §  2.) 

c][uantity  that  has  but  one  denomination  or^ame;  The  monophyfites  are  divided  into  two  fcfii  ^ 

as,  a  b»  a  a  b,  a  a  a  b.'  Harris,  parties,  the  one  African,  the  other  Afiaiic :  at 

MONOMONIL,  a  town  of  N.  America,  on  the  head  of  the  latter  is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 

the  W.  fide  of  Green  Bay.  who  refides  for  the  moft  part  in  the  monaftcry  of 

MONOMOTAPA,  a  country  of  Africa,  which  St  Ananias,  near  the  city  of  Merdin :  the  former 

has  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  on  the  £•  the  river  are  under  the  jurifididtion  of  the  patriarch  of  Aiex- 

Spiritu  Santo  on  the  S.  the  mountains  of  Caffra-  andria,  who  generally  refides  at  Grand  Cairo,  and 

Tfa  on  the  W.  and  the  river  Cauma  on  the  N.  are  fubdivided  into  Cophts  aad  AbyfTiniatiSr  Vroa 

which  parts  it  from  Monoemugi.   The  air  is  very  the  15th  century  downwards,  all  the  patriarchs  of 

temperate ;  the  land  fertile  in  paftures  and  all  the  the  monophyHtes  have  taken  thenam«#f  IgrutUf^i* 

n^celfaries  of  life,  being  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  to  (how  that  they  are  the  lineal  fucce(ror.«  of  h- 

The  inhabitants  are  rich  in  black  cattle,  which  oatius,  Bp.  of  Antioch  in  the  firft*  centon'i  *"^ 

they  value  more  than  gold*    They  have  a  vaft  confequently  the  lawful  patriarchs  of  Amioch.w 

> number  of  elephants,  as  appears  from  the  great  the  17th  century,  a  fmall  body  of  the  nionopoy 

(quantity  of  Wory  that  is  exported  from  hence.  11  tes  in  Alia  abandoned  for  fome  time  the  doCtr:ne 

There  are  many  gold  inloc8»  and  the  rivers  that  and  inllitulion  of  their  anccHorst  aod  einbrat^ 
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theooinmuiikmof  Rome:  ,-b«t  the  African  mono-  vifiooti  or  any  commodities,   or  the  raft  of  Ir* 

phyfitMi  Dotwithftanding  that  poverty  and  igno-  '^  bour,  are  in  many  cafes  feverely  punifhed  by  par- 

nace  wfdch  expofed  them  to  the  fedudions  of  i  ticular  ftatute ;  and»  in  general,  by  ftatute  %  and 

ibphtftry  and  gam»  ftood  firm  In  their  principles,  3  Edward  VI.  c.  15.  with  the  forfeiture  of  zoK  or 

aod  made  an  obftinate  reiiftance  to  ^he  promifes.  ao  days  impnfonment,  with  an  allowance  of  only 

prefentsy  and  attempts  employed  by  the  papal  bread  and  water  for  the  fifft  offence ;  aoU  or  the 

Biffiooaries  to  bring  them  ander  the  Roman  yoke:  pillory  for  the  fecond ;  and  40I.  for  the  third,  or 

aod  in  the  z8th  century,  thofe  of  Alia  and  Africa  elfe  the  pillory,  lofs  of  one  ear,  and  perpetual  in- 

k>re  perfifted  in  their  refufal  to  enter  injto  the  famy.    In  the  tame  manner,  by  a  conftitution  of 

oomnianion  of  the  Romiih  cfaorch»  notwjtbftand-  the  emperor  Zeno,  all  monopolies  and  com- 

vg  the  earneft  intieatiet  and  alluring  offers  that  binations  to  keep  up  the  price  of  merchandtfe, 

b^e  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  pope's  provifions,    or  worlnnanlhip,    were  prohibited, 

legates,  to   conquer  their  inflexible  conftancy.  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  perpetual 

Tbe  monop/hyfites  propagate  their  dodrine  in  banilhment. 

Afia  with  zeal  and  affiduity,  and  have  not  long  *  MONOPTOTE.  ir./  [/u*^  and  tvTtfffir.]  4. 

ago  gained  over  to  their  communipn  a  part  of  the  ootin  ufed  only  in  fome  one  oblique  cafe.  Clarkr. 

Neftorians,   who  inhabit  the  maritime  coafts  of  ^  MONOSTICH.  »./.  [M«»of f;t^*l   A  compoli- 

India.                                                         1  tion  of  one  verfe. 

MONOPOU,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bari.  *  MONOSYLLABICAL.  adj.  [from  mmofyl. 

*  MONOPOLIST,  n.f,  [monopoUur^  Fr.]  One  hthte,]    Confifking  of  words  of  one  fyllable. 

vbo  by  engroffing  or  by  patent  obtains  the  fole        (i-)  *  MONOSYLLABLE,  fuf,  [monofyUabcf 
power  ot  privilege  of  vending  any  commodity.*        French  ;  /<0»O'  and  ^xtKKaZn.l  A  word  of  only  one 

*  70  MONOPOLIZE,  v.  a.  [mov»  and  ts-uxm  •    fyllable.— 

mnofoUr^  Fr.]    To  have  the^fole  power  or  privi-  My  name  of  Ptolemy  I 

lege  of  vending  any  commodity.^He  has  fuch  a  It  is  fo  long  it  aiks  an  hour  to  write  it: 

prodigious  trade,  that  if  there  is  not  fame  ftop  I'll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars, 

put,  be  will  mompolize  ;  nobody  will  fell  a  yard  Or  any  other  civil  monofyllabUf 

of  drapery  or  mercery  ware  but  himfelf.   Arbatk.  That  will  not  tire  my  hand.                   Drjdcn^ 

(1.)  *  MONOPOLY,  fuf,  [«9reT;fA.ia ;  monopoU^  — ^Poets,  although  n*ot  ipfenfible  bow  much  our 

Freocb ;  ftr*^  and  t^ujutf.]    The  escluBve  privi-  language  was  already  overftocked  with  monofyl* 

lege  of  felling  any  thing. — If  I  had  a  monopoly  lablest  yet,  to  iave  time  and  pains,   introduced 

00*1,  they  would  have  part  on't.    Shak, —  that  b;irbarous  cuftom  of  abbreviating  words,  to 

How  coold  he  anfwcr't,  ihould  the  ftate  think  fit  them  to  the  meafure  of  tbeir  veriies.    Swift^^ 

fit,  Mono/yllabU*  lines,  unlefs  artfully  managed,  are 

To  queftion  a  monopoly  of  wit  ?              Gm'iey.  ftiff  or  langtiifhing ;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  ex* 

—One  of  the  mod  oppreifive'  tnonopolUs  imagi-  prcfs  me1ancho1ly».   Pope* 

oabie.  Govern,  of  the  Tongue. — Shakeipeare  ratlmr  (a.)  Monosyllables  are  too  frequently  ufed« 

wnt  happily  than  knowingly  and  juflly ;  and  and  have  a  very  bad  efieA  in  Engliih  poetry,  asMr 

Jonfon,  who,  by  ftudying  Horace,  had  been  ac-  Pope  both  intimates  and  exemplifies  in  this  verfe.; 

qiumted  with  the  rules,  yet  feemed  to  envy  to-  *' And  ten  flow  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.** 

poilerity  that  knowledge,  and  to  make  a  monopo-  *  MONOSYLLABLED.  ndj.  {mtmofyllabet  Fe. 

(7  of  his  learning.     Dryden.  from  monqfyliable^    Confifting  of  one  ivUable^— 

(i.)  A  Monopoly  is'one  or  more  perfons  ma*  Nine  tailors,  if  rightly  fpell  d, 

^mg  themfelves  the  fole  mafters  of  the  whde'of  Into  one  man  are  monofyUabled.        Cleaveland. 

3  commodity,  manufadture,  and  the  like,  in  or-  MONOTH£LIT£S,  [from  fMi^r,  Ongle,  and 

ifr  to  make  private  advantage  of  it,  by  Idling  it  ^ixii/K«,  will,]  an  ancient  fed  which  fprung  out  of 

^ato  at  a  very  advanced  price:  or  it  is^a  licence  the  Eutychians  \  thus  called,  as  only  allowing  of 

pr  privilege  allowed  by  the  king  for  the  ible  buy-  one  will  in  Jefus  Chrift."-The  Monothelites  had 

icg  2Dd  felling,  making,  working,  or  tffing  any  their  rife  in  650,  and  had  the  emperor  Heraclius 

thing  wbatfoever.    Monopolies  had  been  carried  for  an  adherent :  they  were  the  fame  with  the 

t*) 'n  enormous  height  during  the  reign  of  Q.  Acephalous  SenxrUms*    They  allowed  of  two  will« 

I^Hlabeth ;  and  were  heavily  complained  of  by  in  Chrift,  conGdered  with  regard  to  the  two  na- 

Sir  Ed  ward  Coke,  in  the  begmninM  of  the  feign  of  tures;   but  red))ced  them  to  one,  by  reafon  of 

K.  James  I.rbut  were  in  great  mcifure  remedied  the  union  of  the  two  natures;  thinking  it  abfurd 

by  ftatute  ax  Jac.  L  c.  3.  which  declares  fuch  mo*  there  ihould  be  two  free  wills  in  one  and  the  iQme 

iiopolics  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  void ;  (ex-  perfon.    They  were  condemned  by  the  6th  gene- 

cept  as  to  patents,  not  exceeding  the  grant  of  14  ral  council  in  68or  as  being  fuppofed  'to  deilroy 

T^n,  to  tbe  anthoranof  new  inventionf ,  and  ex-  the  perfedtion  of  the  humanity  of  Jefus  Chrift, 

^^t  alfo  patents  concerning  printing,  (altpetre,  depriving  it  of  will  and  operation.    Their  fenti- 

mpowder,  great  ordnance,  and  (hot);  and  mo*  ments  were  afterwards  embraced  by  the  Maro* 

wpolifts  are  punifhed  with  the  forfeiture  of  treble  mites. 

^nwgw  and  double  cofts,  to  thofc  whom  they  (i.)  *  MONOTONY,  n.f.  [iM^nta  ;  /ah^  and 

attempt  to  diilurb ;  and  if  they  procure  any  ac-  row»* ;  monotonief  f  rench.]   Uniformity  of  found } 

^OQ)  brought  againft  them  for  thefe  damages,  to  want  of  variety  in  cadence. — I  could  objed  to  the 

^  ftayed  by  any  extrsyudicial  order,  other  than  repetition  of  the  iamr  rhimes  within  four  lines  of 

oithecoan  whcrrin  it  is  brought,  they  incur  the  each  other  as  tirefome  to  the  ear  through  their 

Poaltietof^riTMimirr.    Combinations  alfo  among  tnonotofiy.    Pope* 

^•4lto  or  aniftcers,  to  raifethe  price  of  pro-  (a*)  Momotovy  is  a  fault  ia  pnmuociatioat 

Aa*  whes 
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when  9  long  ferien  of  wonls  are  delivered  in  ooe  the  beft  edacation  that  Edinburgh  afibrded«  fent 
unvaried  tone.    See  Reading.  htm  fuoceflively  to  London,  Paris,  and  LrydeD, 
MONOTROPA.  Bird's'-nest,  a  genue  of  the  to  improve  himfelf.    At  London,  he  atten^led  the 
Bionogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  ledores  of  MeflVt  H^iwkibee^and  Whifton  od  ex- 
dafd  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank*  perimental  philofophy,  and  the  anatomical  dc- 
ing  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful,  monftrations  of  Mr  Cheielden.    At  Paris,  he  at- 
There  is  no  calyx,  but  lo  petals ;  and  of  thefe  tended  the  hofpitals,  and  the  ledtures  on  phyfic 
the  five  exterior  have  a  melliferous  hollow  at  the  and  furgery.    In  autumn  1718,  he  went  to  Ley- 
bafe.    The  capfule  is  quinque-valved.    Ip  ibme  den,  and  ftudied  under  the  great  Boerhaave,  bj 
of  the  flowers  a  5th  part  of  the  ifumber  is  ex-  whom  he  was  particularly  efteemed.    On  hi^  re- 
eluded  as  in  the  M.  hippo^tbye^    lliere  are  two  turn  to  Edinburgh  in  autumn  1719,  MefiVfs  Dnun- 
fpecies.    The  moft  remarkable  is  mond  and  Macgill,  who  were  then  conjund  no- 
MoNOTROPA  HIPP0FITH7S,  3  native  of  Bri-  minal  profeflbrs  of  anatomy  to  the  furgeons  com- 
tain  and  fome  of  the  more  northerly  kingdoms  of  pany,  having  refigned  in  his  favour,  he  began  to 
Europe.    It  is  about  $  inches  high,  having  no  read  public  ledures  on  anatomy,  at  the  fame  time 
other  leaves  than  oval  fcales,  and  terminated  with  that  Dr  Alfton  began   his  leAnres  on  bot>nf, 
a  nodding  fpike  of  flowers,  which  in  the  feeding  which  were  the.firft  regular  courfe  of  ^eduTts  on 
ftate  becomes  eredt :  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  pale  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine  that  had  errr 
yellow  colour,  (melling  like  the  primrofe,  or  like  been  read  at  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  confidercd 
beans  in  bloifom.    The  country  people  in  Swe*  as  the  opening  of  that  medical  fchool  which  has 
den  give  the  dried  plant  to  cattle  that  have  a  fince  acquired  fuch  great  reputation  all  over  £u- 
coo^h.  rope..  About  17 so,  his  father  communicatrd to 
MONOVAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia.  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  at  Edinborgb  a  plan, 
MONPADRE,  a  town  in  Margaretta  iOe.  which  he  had  long  formed  in  his  own  roird,  of 
MONPAZIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  having  the  different  branches  of  phytic  and  far* 
of  Dordogne,  g  miles  SW.  of  Belvez,  and   18  gery  regularly  taught  at  Edinburgh ;  which  vas 
SW.  ofSarlat.  Lon.  18.  js.E.of  Ferro:  Lat.  44.  highly  approved  of  by  them»  and  by  their  in- 
46*  N.  tereft  regular  profeflbrfliipi  of  anatomy  and  mc- 
MONPOX,  a  city  of  S.  America,  in  Terra  Fir-  dicine  were  inftttuted  in  the  univerfity,  of  the 
ma,  1%  miles  SE.  by  £.  of  Tolu.  former  of  which  Dr  Monro  was  the   firft  pro- 
MONPREIS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Stiria.  feflbr.    But  although  he  was  el^eded  to  thii  pro- 
MONQUEGNA,  or  |  a  province  of  Peru,  in  feflbrfliipin  1711,  he  was  not  ^received  into  the 
(r.)MONQUEGUA,5the  biihopnc  of  Are-  univeriity  till  the  year  1715,  when  he  waj  io- 
quipa,  120  miles  long,  very  fertile  in  vines,  olives',  duAed 'along  with  the  late  Mr  Colin  MacUa- 
papas,  &c.    Its  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  brandy,  rin,  with  whom  he  ever  lived  in  the  ftrideft  friend- 
(3.)  MoNQUEGUA,  the  capital  of  the  above  (hip.    tSee  Maclaurin,  N°  x.)    From  this  time 
province,  il  chiefly  inhabited  by  Spanifh  nobles  ^  he  regularly  gave  a  courfe  of  tenures  on  anatomy 
and  W^?  70  miles  SE.  of  Arequipa.  and  furgery,  from  Odober  to  May,  upon  a  moft 
MONREAL.    See  Montreal.  judicious    and  comprehenflve   plan :  A  talk  in 
MONREJEAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep,  which  he  perfeveied  with  the  greateft  afljduitf, 
pf  Upper  Garonne,  1$  miles  SE.  of  Rieux.  and  without  the  leafl  interruption,   for  near  40 
MONR1COUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  years ;  and  fo  great  was  the  reputation  he  bad 
partment  of  the  Lot,  12  miles  NE.  (>f  Montauban.  acquired,  that<ftudents  flocked  to  him  from  the 
(i  )  MONRO,  John,  youngeft  fon  of  Sir  Alex-  moft  diftant  comers  of  his  majefty's  dominions.  Iq 
ander  Monro  of  Bearcrofts,  a  'iefcendant  of  the  1750,  our  profeflbr  entirely  relinquiflitd  the  ana- 
family  of  Monro  of  Milton,  which  had  large  pof-  tomical  theatre  to  his  fon  Or  Alexander,  who 
feflioos  in  Rofs-fhire,  was  bred  to  phyfic  and  fur-  had  returned  from  abroad,  and  had  affifted  him 
gery,  and  ferved  for  fome  years  as  a  furgeon  in  in  the  courfe  of  leAures  in  1758.    He  fkill,  how- 
the  army  under  K.  William  in  Flanders;  but,  for  ever,  rendered  his  labours  ufeful  to  mankind,  by 
feveral  filicceflive  years,  obtaining  leave  of  abfence  reading  clinical  le^ures  at  the  hofpital.  Dr  Mooro 
from  the  army  in  the  winter,  he  during  that  fea-  furvivMS  his  father  near  30  years,  and  had  the  h* 
fon  reflded  with  his  wife  in  London,  where  his  tisfadion  to  behold  that  feminary  of  medical  edo- 
ibn  Alexander  was  born  in  x697.    About  1700,  cation,  which  his  father  had  planned,  and  he  had 
be  quitted  the  army,  and  went  to  fettle  as  a  fur-  begun,  frequented  yearly  by  300  or  400  fludents, 
geon  at  Edinburgh;  where  his  knowledge  in  his  many  of  whom  came  from  the  mo^  diflant  cor* 
profcflion,  and  engaging  manners,  foon  introduced  ners  of  his  majefty's  dominions  \  and  to  fee  it  ar- 
him  into  an  extenfive  practice.    He  lived  to  an  rive  to  a  degree  of  reputation  ftir  beyond  his  moft 
advanced  age;  and  enjoyed  the  unfpeakable  plea-  fanguine  hopes,  being  equalled  by  few,  and  n- 
fure  of  beholding  a  fon,  efteemed  and  regarded  by  celled  by  none  in  Europe.    Few  men  were  mem* 
mankind,  the  principal  aAor  in  the  execution  of  bers  of  more  focieties  than  Dr  Monro;  ftill  fe«^ 
hi j  favourite  plan,  the  great  objeA  of  his  life,  the  equally  afliduous  in  their  attendance  of  thofe 
ffrunding  a  lemiriary  of  medical  education  in  his  w  hich  in  any  way  tended  to  promote  public  Dtitity. 
i^tive  country.    (See  N°  1.)    He  died  in  1737.  He  was  a  manager  of  many  public  charities;  and 
(2,)  Monro,  Dr  Alexander,  fenior,  a  moft  not  only  a  member  of  different  medical  focieties, 
em*Qent  phyfician  and  anatomifl,  was  defcended  but  likewife  of  feveral  others  inftituted  for  pro- 
by  his  mother  from  the  family  of  Forbes  of  Cul-  moting  literature,  arts,  fciences,  and  macafac- 
lodrn.    He  (howcd  an  early  inclination  to  the  tures,  in  Scotland,  and  Was  ope  of  their  moft  off- 

^«d)r  of  phyfic ;  an4  the  fiitber,  after  giving  him  ^ul  members.    While  he  was  held  in  high  eftin'* 

V  tioa 
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lion  at  borne*  he  wsis  equally  efteemed  and  re**  tbe  jft  10171794.    It  lies  17  tntlesNE.  of  Tour- 

fpeded  abroad,  and  was  eleAed  F.  R.  S.  of  Lon*  nay,  and  37  W.  of  Namur.    Lon.  43.  £.    Lat. 

doQ,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Aca«  50.  ftS*  N.          ~     * 

demyofStfrgery  at  Paris.    He  was  not  only  vei^  (s.)  Mons  Sacbr,   in  ancient  geography^  a 

^ve  in  his  profielBon,  bat  as  a  citizen  and  mem*  mountain  of  the  ^Sabines  beyond  the  Anio,  to  the 

ber  of  the  community ;  for^  after  he  had  refigned  eait  of  Ronse  9  whither  the^cople  retired  once  and  ^ 

the  anatomical  chair  to  hit  fon,  heeiecuted  with  again  to  avoid  the  tyranny   of  the  patricians.' 

the  ftrideft  pan Aaality  the  duties  of  feveral  en-  From  this-  fecefliont  and  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Ter^ 

^ments  both  of  a  civil  and  political  nature :  ribilh  ereded  theret  the  mountain  took  its  name. 

Se  was  a  diredor  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  a  MONSA^^TO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftrema- ' 

Jdfiice  of  the  Peace,  a  Commiflioner  of  High  dura.    Loo.  6^  10.  W.    Lat.  39^  40.  N. 

R(ad&,  Sec.    At  length,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  MONSAR AZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo*  * 

soft  adi«^  induftry,he  became  Afflidled  with  25  miles  SW.  of  Elvas.   Lon.  7.  39.  W.    Lat.  38. 

itedious  and  painful  difeafe,  which  he  bore  with  96.  N.                • 

qua)  couragre  and  refignation  till  hisideath,  which  MONSEFU,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in  Terra 

h  ppened  July  loCh  if^jf  in  the  70'th  year  of  his  Firma,  and  bifiiopric  bf  TruKillo ;  za  miles  S.,of 

^.   A  colledion  of  all  his  works,  properly  ar-  Lambayeqiie. 

ranged,  corrected,  and  itluftrated  with  copper-  (i.)  MONSEGUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

pi3*es»  has  been  publifhed  by  Dr  Alexander  Mon-  dep.  of  the  Gtronde ;  ^\  miles  N£.  of  Reolle. 

ro,  his  fon  and  fuccelTor,  in  a  fplendid  4to  vo-  (1.)  Moiis9GUR,a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

lume;  Edinburgh,  1781 ;  to  which  he  prefixed  a  of  Lot  and  Garonne ;  5  miles  S£.  of  Monflanquio, 

\k  of  the  author,  by  another  of  his  fons,  Dr  and  7  NW.  of  Toumon. 

Donald  phyfician  m  London.  (i.)  MONSEIGNEUR.  »./  [Fr  mon,  my,  and 
(jO  M0NRO9  Rev.  Alexander,  a\Scotti(h  epif-  fagneur^  lord,  plural  Mejeigneurj^]  a  title  of  ho- 
ccpal  divine,  bom  in  Rofs-fhire,  in  •i648>  and  nour  andreijpeift  uied  by  the  French  in  writing  to 
edocated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  perfons  of  (uperior  rank  or  quality,  be&>re  the 
W3S  chofen  profefTor  of  philofophy.  In  1686,  he  late  abolition  of  all  titles.  Dukes,  peers,  arch- 
vat  appointed  principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edln-  bifliops,  biihops,  and  preBdeats  a  la  mortierf  were 
borgf].  He  publf(bed  feveral  trads  againft  the  complimented  with  this  title.  In  the  petitions 
Pcibyterian^,  and  a  volume  of  fermons  addreifed  prefented*  Id  the  fovereign  cowts,  they  u&d 
to  his  frienda  and  acquaintances,  in  the  North  Mfjfeigtuurs. 

£aftparifl]  of  St  Giles  Edinburgh,  where  they  (».)  MoNSEiGNCUR,abfolntely  uied,  was  a  title 
vtre  preached.     He  was  a  biihop  eled  at  the  re-  reftrained  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  This  cuftom 
Tobtion,  but  never  confecrated,  and  died  in  17x3.  was  unknown  till  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  before 
(4*)  MoKRO,  John,  M.  D.  an  eminent  Englim  which  the  dauphin  was  ftyled  Monfier  U  Dsmphin^ 
phyfician,  bom  at-  Greenwich  in  Kent,  but  de-  MONSELICE,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in 
^ded  of  a  Scottiih  family.    He  was  educated  the  province  of  Paduano ;  8  miles  S.  of  Padua, 
at  London,  and  afterwards  at  St  John's  College,  MONSEY,  Mefienger,  A.B.  and  M.  D.  a  cele- 
Oifordi  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  from  brated  Englifli  phyficiati,  bom  in  z693»  at  a  vil- 
vbidi  be  received  his  degree,  while  he  was  abroad,  lage  in  Norfolkihire,  of  which  his  father  was  ree- 
fer be  ftodied  phyfic  at  feveral  univerfities.    In  tor,  but  ejeded  at  the  revolution.    He  was  edu-  < 
i,757>bewasappointedjoiDt  phyfician  along  with  cated  at  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge;  ftudied 
hit  father,  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  hofpitals.  phyfic  under  Sir  B.  Wrench  at  Norwich,  and 
He  publifhed  an  excellent  anfwer  to  Dr  Battle's  pradtifed  at  Bury.    By  the  intereft  of  lord  Godol- 
^raUiJt  on  Madnefjt  and  died  in  1791.  phin,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  of  Chelfea  hof- 
MONROYO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon.  pital.    He  wrote  feveral  poems,  and  was  a  man 
(i.)  MONS,  an  ancient,  large,  handfome,  rich,  of  great  originality.    He  died  25th  Dec.  1788, 
^very  ftrong  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de-  and  ordered  by  his  will,  that  his  body  (hould  be 
ps^cnt  of  Gemappes;  as  it  was  formerly  of  anatomifed,  and  the  (keleton  kept  in  Chelfea  hof- 
ihe  d-devant '  AuRrian  province  of  Hainault.  pital.                                                 1 
It  had  an  ancient  caftle,  built  by  Julius  Caedar,  MONSIES,  a  tribe  of  the  Delaware  nation 
^bontA.  A.C.50.    A  Roman  legion  under  Q.  of  N.  American  Indians. 

Cicero,  the  orator's  brother,  was  bcfieged  in  it,  (i.)MONSIEUR.  n./.TFr.  wow  and^/iir;  plural 

^ythe  Nervii  and  Ambioriz,  King  of  theEbu-  Meffieurs^  a  title  of  civility,  ufed  by  the  French 

nmes,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Czlar.    This  in  Tpeakyng  to  their  equals,  or  thofe  a  little  below 

^le  was  demoliibed  in  x6i8,  to  build  a  church,  them  before  the  revolution,  anfwering  to  Mr  or 

^  inhabitants  have  feveral  manufadlures,  and  a  Sir  among  the  Englifh.    After  that  event  it  was 

good  trade.    Mons  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  changed  for  the  democratic  term,  Cittzetit  but  is 

1709,  and  by  the  French  in  July  1746;  but  re^  again  refVored  with  every  other  title  or  addrefs 

Mred  by  the  treaty  of  Atx-ia  Chapelle,  after  the  formerly  in  ufe.    See  Citizen,  §  4. 

Mfications  were  demoltfhed.    It  ftands  partly  (1.)  Monsieijr,  abfoiutely  ufed,  was  a  ritle  ap- 

P^  3  bill,  (whence  the  namp)  and  partly  on  a  plain  propriated  to  the  fecond  fon  of  the  king  of  France. 

i^a  marfby  foil,  on  the  ri^sersHaine  and  Tronlli,  The  king  was  alfo  called  Monjeurt  but  that  only 

Of  which  the  country  about  it  may  be  overflowed  by  the  children  of  the  royal  family. 

«pon  ancmergeocyr    It  was  taken  by  the  French  {3.)  •  Monsievr  «./.  (French.]  A  term  of  re- 

kl}*^*"'  Dumourier,  on  the  6th  Nov.  jj^%  ;  proach  for  a  Frenchman^ — 

J«-ken  about  the  end  of  1795,  by  the  allies;  An  eminent  mofi^fiir,  that  it  ieems,  much  loves 

**  ntct.-rcd  by  the  French  under  Pichcgru;  on  A  Gallian  girl.                            ShaA.  Cifbelinc. 


MION  (190)  MON 

MQNSOLi  a  town  of  France*  in  the  de^  of  every  yeao  Hefia  Jfa^riat  which  fecm  to  be  the 

Rhone  and  Loire ;  is  miles  N.  of  Villefrencbe.  fame  with  what  in  the  Baft  Indies  we  now  cal 

(i.)  MONSON9  Sir  William,  a  braye  Englifli  man/bons.    See  Wind. 

admiral,  third  fon  of  Sir  John  Monfon  of  South  (i.)  MONSTER,  in  geography,  s  town  ol 

Carlton  in  LincoInAiire,  was  horn  in.  i  J69:    He  Ilolland,  in  the  dep.  of  Delft,  and  late  pror.  of  S 


[MMg/f IV,  Fr.  monfintm^ 
t  of  the  oomiDOD  ordo 
Tices  in  the  earl  of  Eflex's  expedition  to  Cadiz,,  of  nature.-— 
where  he  aflifted  the  earl -much  by  his  wife  and  Thou  like  fome  worthy  knight  with  (acred 

moderate  counleU    On  the  death  of  the  queen,  arms, 

he  received  no  recompence  or  pay  beyond  the       Doft  drive  the  monjtert  thence.  CvwUn^ 

fervice  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  yet  as  admiral,    —It  ought  to  be  deteritiined  whether  momjien  be 
be  fupported  the  honour  of  the  Britiih  fi2%  againft    really  a  diftindtfpecies.  Locke,   s.  Something  bor- 
the  infolence  of  the  Dutch  ftates,  of  which  he    lible  for  deformity,  wickednefs  or  mifchief.^- 
frvquently  complains  in  his  Navy  TraBs;  and  If  (he  live  long, 

proteded  our  trade  againft  the  encroachments  of       And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  couHe  of  death, 
France.    Inftead  of  reward  he  got  dlfgrace  by        Women  will  all  turn  monfters.     Sbak-  X,  liar. 


bis  vigilance,  and  was  tmprifoned  in  the  tower.  All  human  virtue,  to  its  lateft  breath, 

through  the  refentment  of  fome  powerful  cour-  Finds  envy  never  conouer'd  bat  by  death : 

tiers ;  but  was  difcharged,  and  wrote  a  vindica-  The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labour  paft, 

tion  of  his  condud,  entitled  **  Concerning  the  Had  ilill  this  monJUr  to  fubdue  at  laft.      Pope. 

infolenoes  of  the  Dutch,  and  a  Tuftification  of  Sir  (3.)  A  Monstee  is  a  birth  or  prododioo  of  a 

William  Monfon.'*    He  fpent  his  latter  days  in  living  being,  degenerating  from  the  proper  and 

peace,  in  digefting  his  Navy  Trads,  and  died  in  ufual  difpofition  of  parts  in  the  fpccies  to  which  it 

1643.— Part  of  thefe  were  printed  in  i68»;  and  belongs:  As,  when  there  are  too  nldny  members, 

they  were  afterwanfs  all  included  in  Churchill's  or  too  f^w ;  or  fome  of  them  are  extravagaotir 

CoHedion  of  Voyages.  out  of  proportion,  -either  on  the  (ide  of  deted  or 

(s.)  MoNsON,  a  townlhip  of  Bfafiachufetts  in  escefs.    The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  mm* 

Hamplhire  county,  80  miles  8W.  by  W.  of  Bof-  ftraretojhow.   Ariftotledefinesa  monfter  tobe^ 

ton ;  containing  1331  citizens  in  1797.  defied  of  nature,  when,  adting  towards  fome  cod, 

MONSONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dode-  it  cannot  attend  to  it,  from  fome  of  its  principles 

candria  order,  belonging  tp  the  poiykdelphia  clafs  being'  corrupted.     Monfters  do  not  propagate 

of  plants.    The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  theco-  their  kind;   for  which  reafon  fome  rank  motes 

rolla  pentapetalous  and  irregular ;  the  ftamina  are  among  the  number  of  monfters,  as  alfo  bermapbrt- 

^  15  in  number,  and  coalited-  into  five  filaments ;  dites.     But  Buftbn  and  other  naturalifts  affinn  I 

the  ftyle  bifid ;  the  capfule  pentacoccous.  that  mules  do  propagate.    See  Mule,  §  i>    Fe- 

(i.)  *  MONSQON.  ff.  /  [monfoHt  monqont  Fr.]  males  which  bring  forth  twins  are  moft  liable  to 

— Monfaofu  are  fliifting  trade  winds  in  the  Eaft  In-  produce  monfters.    The  reafon,  probably  i9,'tbat 

dian  ocean,  which  blow  periodically ;  fomf  for  though  the  twins  are  covered  with  one  common 

half  a  year^ne  way,  others  but  for  three  months,  chorion,  yet  they  have  each  their  feparate  amoioH 

and  then  fliift  and  blow  for  fix  or  three  months  which  by  their  contiguity  may  chance  to  grow 

diredly  contrary, /farri/. — ^Themoig/SMii/ and  trade  together,  and  fo  occafion  a  confnfion  or  bleod- 

winds  are  conftant  and  periodical  even  to  the  30th  ing  of  the  parts.   Hence  fo  many  double  creatures, 

degree  of  latitude  all  around  the  globe,  and  feldom  (See  §  5.) 

tranfgrefs  or  fall  (hort  of  thofe  bounds.  RAy.  (4.)  Monstsx  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  anioaJ  cnor- 

(1.)  Monsoons.    In  the  Indian  ocean,  thefe  mous  for  bulk;  fuch  as  the  elephant  among  ter- 

winds  are  partly  general,  and  blow  all  the  year  reftrial  ouadrupeds,  and  the  (hark  and  the  whale 

round  the  iame  way,  as  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean ;  among  tea  animals ;  to  other  animals  remarkable 

and  partly  periodical,  i.  e.  half  the  year  blow  one  for  fiercenefa  and  cruelty;  and  to  animals  of  an 

way,  and  the  other  half  nearly  on  the  oppofite  extraordinary  fpecies,  arifing  from  the  copnlation 

points :  and  thofe  points  and  times  of  ihifiing  dif-  of  one  animal  with  another  of  a  different  genus. 

ter  In  different  parts  of  this  ocean.    Thefe  latter  According  to  reports  of  travellers,  Africa  abounds 

are  what  we  call  monfoons.    The  (hifting  of  thefe  with  monfters  of  kind. 

monfoons  is  not  all  at  once;  in  fome  places  the  (5.]  Monsters,  C4usbsofthe  PaoDOcnoit 

time  of  the  change  is  attended  with  calms,  in  of.    F.  Malebranche  accounts  for  the  produdion 

others  with  variable  winds,  and  particularly  thofe  of  monfters  in  the  animal  worid  in  the  followmg 

of  China,  at  ceafing  to  be  wefterly,  are  very  apt  manner:  '*  The  Creator  has  eftabliflied  fucb .' 

to  be  tempeftuous;  and  fuch  is  their  violence,  communication  betweep  the  feviral  parts  of  bii 

Chat  they  feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Weft  In-  creation,  that  we  are  not  only  natoraily  led  to 

dia  hurricanes,  and  render  the  navigation  of  thofe  imitate  one  another,  i.  e.  have  a  difpofition  to  do 

feas  very  unfafe.    Thefe  tenipefts  the  feameo  call  the  fame  things  and  afltime  the  iame  mannen  wits 

the  breaking  up  of  the  monfoons,    Monfoons  take  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe ;  but  alfo  have  cer- 

their  name  n-om  an  ancient  pilot,  who  firft  crofled  tain  natural  difpofition»  which  incline  us  to  coo- 

the  Indian  fea  by  means  hereof :  but  others  derive  paflioo  as  well  as  imitation.    Thtfe  things  dior 

the  name  from  a  Portugueie  word,  fignifyhig  mo-  men  feel,  and  are  feniible  oft    The  animal  fp>^"^ 

tioQor  change  of  wind  and  fea.    Lucretius  and  then,  are  not  011^  naturally  canied  into  the  ^ 

Apollonius  mention  aonual  winds  which  arife  fpedive  parts  of  the  body  to  pcrforo  ^^^ 
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idioQs  and  the  (ame  motioot  which  we  fee  othen  of  a  dsughtcr,  who  wants  the  right  hand^  and 
do,  bttt  alfo  to  reoelte  in  fome  manner  their  who*  we  hear,  is  ftiQ  living.     Frpm  (uch  tn- 
woandi,  and  take* part  in  their  fufferings.   When  ftanoes  mtj  be  drawn  the  reafon  why  women  In 
ve  look  attestivdy  on  any  perfon  feveiely  beaten^  the  time  ot  geftation»  feeing  pedonfi,  «cc.  marked 
or  thit  hath  a  large  wound,  ulcery  or  the  like,  in  fnch  a  manner  in  the  imoey  imprefs  the  fame 
the  fpirits  immediately  flow  into  thofe  parts  of  mark  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  child ;  and  why, 
oar  body  which  aafwer  to  tbofie  we  fee  faffer  in  Upon  rubbing  fome  hidden  part  of  the  body, 
lae  other ;  unlefs  their  courfe  be  ftopped  from  when  ftartled  at  the  fight  of  any  thing,  or  agitated 
isat  other  principle^    Thb  flux  of  fpirits  is  very  wHh  any  extraordmary  paffion,  the  mark  or  im. 
kfible  in  perfoos  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  who  preiBon  is  fixed  on  the  bidden  part,  rather  than 
iteqiKDtly  fliudder,  and  find  a  kind  of  trembling  on  the,  face  of  the  child.    Ftiom  the  principles 
io  the  body  on  thefe  occafions;  and  this  fympathy  here  laid  down,  may  moftyif  not  all,  the  pheno- 
ia  bodies  produces  coivipafiion  in  the  mind*  Now  n^tnz  of  mooters,  as  well  as  of  the  navlmaUrHh 
\\  mail  be  oblenred,  that  the  view  of  a  wound,  or  mother's  mtf  ks,  be  accounted  for.    (See  Nie- 
&c  wounds  the  perfbn  who  vie#s  it  the  more  XvtSV  Varionsother  theories  have  bec»  formed 
firoogly  and  fenfibly,  as  the  perfim  is  more  weak  •tDr.dmventphibfopherS''  and  pliyfiologifts.    Bat 
«ad  ddicate;  the  %>triu  making  a  ftrcmger  im-  aJterall,  itmnft^be  confeflfed,  that  we  are  as  yet 
preffioQ  on  the  fibres  of  a  dHicate  body  than  in  very  little  acmiainted  whh  f  he  caufes  of  thele 
ibofe  of  a  Toboft  one.    Thus  ftrong,  vigorous  phenonpena*    For  eadi  organifed  being  there  ap. 
iBca,  Ice.  iee  an  execution  without  much  con-  pears  to  exift  a  primitive  ^eim  or  model  of  the 
cem,  while  women,  flee,  are  ftruck  with  pity  and  different  f^peciet  drawn  ty  the'  Creator,  deteritn- 
kmor.    As  to  children  ftill  in  their  mother's  ited  .by  forms  and  fexes^  and  umIIM  in  the  Indf- 
voob,  the  fibierof  their  fie(h  being  incomparably  viduats  of  both  fexes,'  Which  mnft  unite  in  order 
fifier  than  thofe  in  women,  the  cowrie  of  the  ani-  to  tbcir  reprodudion.    ^rom  tiii»  model  there  is 
Bui  fpirits  muft  necefiOuily  produce  much  greater  no  deytation,  unlefs  when '  Circumftances  occur 
aheratiooi.    Thefe  things  being  laid  down,  mon-  whibh  ideradge  the'  prinHtiv«'  ot^anisation  corn- 
ten  are  eafily  accounted  for.    At  Paris,  a  child  sAon  to  the  fpecie^  aniipfoduoe  what  w^call  mon" 
ma  bom  a  tool,  and  with,  all  its-  1ms  and  arms  '^rs.    M.  Win  »rafis^s  mtiti)at|pnB  of  the  tnem- 
troke^ia  Uie  fame  manner  asthofeofcriminalsin  .ber^  diftortionsv  gibbAfilies^ •tumors,  d^ifions  of 
looc  countries  are ;  and  lived  in  one  of  their  bof-  the  iip«  or  oftfae  palatei^icompreflllons  of  the  cra- 
piuli  ao  years.     The  cauie  of  this  accident  wa^,  irium,  -and  many  olliet^* deformities  of  ttris  kind, 
that  the  mother  feeing  a  criminal  executed,  every  ltt='.the'claf»  of  M^r^ -iMMftiiuofities.    In  that 
ftroke  given  to  the  poor  man,  ftrock  foncitrfy  the  vrbkrh  he  calls  cmMytffm7/*^'<f^i7fBra//r^  monftruo- 
icogioation  of  the  woman ;  .and,,  by  a  kind  of  iitieSy  are  placed  the  plttfalityt-  tranfpofition,  and 
counteraroke,  the  tender  and  delicate  hratnofthe  rnCsrtion  of  the  parls^    To  et^lahi  Ibeie  fa^s, 
child.   Now,  tbobgh  the  fibres  of>  the  woman's  many  'writers  have  had'  recourfe  to  the  effi^of 
bnio  wexe  ftrangely  fiiaken  hx  Xht  violent  ftns^  of  the  imagination  of  pregnant  women.   The  caufes 
Qtmal  fpirits  on  this  occafibn,   yet  they  bad  of  the  fi-fiTdafs  of  monftruofities  are  diJCbulfed  by 
ftrcn^b  and  confiftence  enough  to  prevent  an  en-  M*  Fabrit  who  obferves,  that  fome  of  them  are 
tire  diforder ;  whereas  the  fibres  of  the  child'^  intesnaL  with  regard  to  the  mother,  and  others  ex- 
braia  being  unable  to  bear  the  (hock  of  thofe  tepnoL    By  sxiktUrnal  eemfi^  he  means  all  thole 
fpintt,  were  quite  ruined^  and  the  ravage  was  -depcavaliionf  or  morbific  principles  which  can  af- 
Srea  enough  to  deprive  him  of  reafon  all  his  lifo-  itSi  the  fluids,  and  which  vitiate  the  form  and 
time.  Again,  the  view  of  the  execution  frighting  foru<lore  of  the  folids  $  in  particular  the  uterus, 
the  woman,  the  violent  courfe  of  the  animal  Xpi-  'in  which  fuch  depravations  havie  of^n  been  found 
riu  wa  direAed  forcibly  from  the  brain  to  all  to  occur.    To  thefe  he  adds  violent  afle^ions  of 
thole  parts  of  the  body  correfponding  to  the  fuf-  the  mind,  fpafmodic  eontradions^  hyfteric  con- 
^in^ parts  of  the  criminal;  and 'the  &me  thing  volfions,and   the  many  inconveniences  of  tbis 
Boft  happen  in  the  child.     But  in  regard  the  kmdto*which  women  are  extremely  fubje^.£x- 
liooei  of  the  mother  were  ftrong  enough  to  refift  tetnal  caufts  comprehend  every  thing  which  cafi 
t^  impuUe  of  thofe  fpirits,  they  were  not  dama-  A€i  externally  upon  the  fcetus  contained  in  the 
S^'-  aod  yet  the  rapid 'courfe  of  thefe  fpirits  uterus,  fuch  as  the  preflure  of  the  clothes;  and  in 
coiiid  eafily  overpower  and  break  the  Render  and  foort  every  thing  which  prevents  the  free  dilata** 
<^Iicate  fibres  of  the  bones  of  the  child;  the  bones  tioa  of  the  t>e]ly  iu  wopel^  who  are  pregnant,  vio* 
being  the  laft  parts  of  the  body  that  are  formed,  le*nt  motions,  falls,  blows,  and  all  accidents  of  this 
^  hiving  a  very  flender  confiftence  while  the  kind.    Thefe  external  caufes,  and  efpecially  the 
child  ii  yet  in  the  womb."    Had  the  mother  de-.  firft,  comprefs  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  oblige 
lernined  the  courfe  of  thefe  fpirits  towards  fome  it  to  remain  in  a  very  confined  fituation.    This, 
<^r  parts  of  her  body,  by  tickling  or  fcratching-  according  to  Hippocrates,  produces  thofeembryos 
^f  vehemently,  the  child  would  not  in  all  pro-  which  are  bom  with  fome  entire  part  wounded.  M. 
Ability  have  had  its  bones  broken ;  but  the  part  Fabri  maintains,  that  all  deformities  of  the  foetus 
^wcriog  that  to  which  the  mdlion  of  the  fpirits  proceed  from  ^mechanical  and  accidental  caufes. 
^  determined,  would  have  been  the  fufferer.  A       (6.)  Monsters,  vaxiovb  kinds  of.     Mon- 
^Ut  ioJlance  to  that  above  related  happened  fters  are  of  various  ftrudures.    Some  have  an  ex- 
riotfuany  years  ago  in  Perthfbire^  to  a  woman,  cefs  or  defodt  in  certain  partfe;  fuch  as  thofe  which 
«^Iu>  Ciw  a  man's  hand  cut  off,  previous  to  his  be-  are  called  Acephalous,  or  who  want  the  head ; 
H  iianged  for  the  murder  of  his  wife :  and  being  thofe  who  have  two  heads,  two  arms,  two  legs, 
vi'^i  cKild  at  the  time,  was  afterwards  deliTered  and  one  bodyi  or  which  have  two  bodies  and  one 

hea<H, 
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•  MONSTROSITY.   Mokstruosity.  «.  /.  ♦  MOfCSTRtTOSITY.    See  MowSTRosirr, 
[from  htonfirouj.]  The  ftate  of  being  moiiftrous,  or  MONSUZAlK,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dtp, 
out  of  the  common  order  of  the  univerfe.  Mcnjlro'  of  Aube  ;  9  miles'  2^.  of  Troyes. 

fity  18  more  analogous. — This  is  the  Kionftruojtty  m  ( i.>  KIONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dtp.  of 

love,  that  the  will  is  in  finite, 'and  .the  execution  the  Saone  and  Loire;  3  miles  E.   of  Bonrbaa 

confin'd.  Shak> — Such  routs  arid  flioals  of  people.  Lancy. 

as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  nature,  as  have  (1.)  MonT,  a  totfrri  of  Perfia,  in  Sf'gcftan. 

in  their  very  body  and  fram^  of  eftate  a  iwo«^ro^(y.  (;?.)  MHnt,  Deodat  Dpl,  an  eminent  jjaimfr 

Baton* — We  read  of  mcnftrotis  births,  but  we  born  at  St  Tron,   \t\   1581.    He  ftudied   iind^'r 

often  fee  a  %t^Mt monflrofitif  in  education  :  thns,  Rubens,  becafrie  his  inHmate  friend,  imitated  his 

*frhen  a  father  has  begot  a  man,  he  trains- him  up  ftyle,  and  travelled  to  Italy  i^ith  him.    He  di.-d 

into'a  beall.  Sruth^ — By  the  fafrie  law  monftropty  in  i6.u- 

could  not  incapacitate  from  marriage;  uitnefs  the  M*)NTA,  a  toWn  in  Kxly  near  Padoa. 

cafe  of  hermaphodites.   Arhuib,  and  Pope.  MONTABAUR,  or  )  a  fmall  fortified  town  of 

(1.)  *  MONSTROUS,  adj.  [monjlrcux,  Pr.  mon-  RiONTABOOR,      )  Germany,  irt  the  eleGo. 

Jlrofus^  I^atin.]  i.  Deviating  from  the  ftatcd  order  rate  of '^'revrs,  between  Coblentz  and  Limbtirg  : 

of  nature. —  7  miles  N.  of  Nnf^'au,  and  it  £.  of  Coblentz.  Loo. 

Nature  there  perverfe,  7.  to.  E.    Lit.  50.  ,jo.  N. 

Brought  forth    all  monjlrtnu^  all    prodigious  AlONTAFlA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  th<-  ci-de- 

things,  vUnt  cotmty  of  Aftt,  in  Piedmont :  now  included 

Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.  M\h-  i^  the  Fr^^nch  empire,  and  dep.  of  the  Tanaro; 

-^Some  monftrous  produdlions  have  few  of  thofe  9  miles  ENE.  of  Chiez,  and  it  NW.  of  Afti. 

au^litics  which  accompany  the  effence  of  that  MONTAGIANA,  a  town  tf  Italy,  intbe  dep. 

foecies  fi-om  whence  they  derive  their  originals,  of  the  Mircio,  diflri^  and  late  duchy  of  Blantua, 

Lockg.    a.  Strange;  wonderful.    Generally  with  on  the  Po,  qppoflte  to  Borgoforte. 

fome  degree  of  diflike.—  MONTAGNA,  a  hilly  diftridl  of  the  Italian 

Is  it  not  monftrous^  that  this  player  here  republic,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Mincio^  and  diftrid 

But  in  a  6(5tion,  in  a  drt<im  of  pafnon,  of  Verona  ;  containing  10  parifties. 

Could  force  his  foiil  fo  to  his  conceit,               .  MONTAGNAC,  4  towns  of  France ;  viz. 

That,  from  her  working,  all  his  vifjge  wanM  ?  x.  Montagm  ac,  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogne,  and 

Simk^  dirtrifl  of  Bergerac,  ^  miles  N.  of  Bergerac, 

•*-0  moftftrous!  but  one  half-penny  worth  of  brfa-d  a.  MontAGNAC,  In  the  dep.  of  Herault,  3  m. 

to  this  intolerable  deal  of  fack.  Sbak.    3.  Irrcgii-  £SE.  of  Pezenas,  and  7  WSW.  o(  Montpclier. 

lar;  enormous. —  3  &  4.  Mo^tTagnac,  in  the  dep.  of  Lot  and 

No  monjlrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  Garonne:  i.  In  the  diftrift  of  Monflanquin,  3  m. 

appear,  NE.  of  Mohflanquln  :  and  a.  in  that  of  Ncrac,5 

The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.      Popf.  miles  Elt^^.  of  Nernc,  and  70  SW.  Agen. 

4.  Shocking;  hatefiil.— This  was  an   invention  (i.)  MOi^TAGNANA,   a  fertile    diftrift  in 

given  out  by  the  Spaniards,  ^  fave  the  monfirotu  Paduano,  bounded  by  Cologna  and  the  diftrift  of 

Icorn  their  nation  received.  Bacon.  VerOna,  In  the  Italian   republic ;    containing  i 

(a.)  •  Monstrous,  ad'v.    Exceedingly;  very  (own,  lo  villages,  and  aaco  fouls, 

much.   A  cant  term.-rOil  of  vitrlo)  and  petroie-  (a.)  Montagkana,  a  toivn,  capital  of  tfcp 

um,  a  dram  of  each,  turn  into  a  mouldy  fubftance,  above  difliidl,   13   miles  NW.  of  Rovigo,  arc! 

^hcre  refiding  a  fair  cloud  in  the  bottom,  and  a  18  SW.  of  Padua.    It  is  feated  on  a  canal,  for- 

monRrous  thick  oil  on  the  top.  Bacon. — She  was  rounded  with  walls,  and  contained  6,aoo  fo'jJs  is 

eafily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  w(??^r^w  hard  to  be  I707.                                                                   . 

pleafed  again.  VEftrange.—                           '  (3.)  MontacViana,  or )  a  tourn  of  Italy*  tn 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  ftill  a  gibe  in  ftore,  MONTAGNANO,     5  the    dep.  of  P^tiar^. 

And  will  be  monftroui  witty  on  the  poor.  Ju*o.  and  diftrift  (late  duchy)  of  Modena;  10  miles  8. 

•  MONSTROUSLY,  adv,  [from  monjlrouj,]  i.  of  Modena. 

In  a  manner  out  of  the  comnion  order  of  nature  j  ,      (1.^  MONTAGt^E.    See  Montaignb. 

fliockingly:  terribly;  hprribly.— Tiberius  was  bad  (a*)  Montaone,  Port  La,  or  Port  Moon* 

enough  in  his  youth,  but  fuperlatively  and  mon-  Tain,  a  name  f^iven  to  Toulok,  by  the  MMntm» 

ftroufltfio  in  his  old  age.  South,    a.  To  a  great  or  Party  m  France,  when  their  power  wa*  at  it* 

enormous  degrec.^ —  height,  but  never  generally  ufed. 

That  felf  chain  about  his  neck,  MONTAGNIAC,  a  confiderable  town  of  A»- 

Which  he  forfwore  moft  tnonjlroujly  to  haVe.  atic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  in  the  province  of  Bei  • 

Sbak.  Sangel,  on  the  fea  of  Marmora.    It  carrit>  oi-  * 

Thefe  truths  with  his  example  you  difprove,  great  trade,  eljieclally  in  fruits,  and  is  feattU  (^^ 

Who  with  his  wife  \^,monfiroujty  in  love.  Jwo.  a  bay  of  tlie  fame  name,  la  miles  from  Binw. 

•  M0NSTROUSNES8.  n.f.  tfrom  monflrous.]  and  60  SE.  df  Conftantinople.    Lon.  29. 4o-  ^• 
Enormity ;  irrcgulai  nature  or  behaviour.—  Lat.  40.  ao.  N. 

Sec  the  »K>»^roi^«^/ of  man  MONTAQRIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  t.e 

When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  fhape  t  dep.  of  Dordogne,  6  miles  NE.  of  Riberac. 

SJbak.  (i.)  MONTAGUE,  Charles,  earl  of  fial'f^^' 

MONSTRUM.  n.  /  [from  monjrarcf  to  fhow,  fon   of  George  Montague  of  Harton,  Efq-  '"'' 

Lat.]  a- name  given  by  Dugdale  and  others  to  box  of  Henry  the  firft  earl  of  Manchefter,  was  boro 

Ur  keepifig  relic*  to  be  ihown.  in  i66x.    He  waa  educated  at  Wcftmiofttr  a^^ 
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Offlbridge^  ihowed  a  moft  pregnant  genius,  and  twet^n  England,  Spain,  and  PortugaY,  from  1663 
quickly  made  great  progrefs  in  Teaming.  In  1685,  to  i678iyare  fet  in  a  clear  light ;  2  vols  8vo. 
be  wrote  a  poem  00  the  d«atb  of  King  Charles  II.  (3.)  Montagus,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  was 
;o  which  he  difplayed  his  genius  to  fuch  ad-  eldeft  daughter  of  Evelyn  duke  of  Kingftom  and 
>an(a^e,  that  be  vas  invited  to  London  by  the  the  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William  £-. 
eari  ofDorfet ;  and  upon  his  coming'  thither,  he  of  Denbigh.  She  was  born  at  Tborelby  in  Not- 
loon  tncreafed  bis  fame,  by  a  piece  which  he  tinghamOiire,  about  1690.  Under  Biihop  Burnet 
rrote  in  conjundion  with  Prior,  publifiied  at  Ihe  acquired  coniiderable  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Lradon  in  1687,  entitled,  <'  The  Hind  and  the  Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  1711  ihe  mar- 
Piaiher  tranfverfcd  to  the  Story  of  the  Country  ried  Edward  Worthey  Montag^ue,  who  was  fent 
Moa/e  and  the  Ciiy  Moufe."  Upon  the  abdica-  ambaifador  to  the  Porte  in  I7i6>  whither  (he  ac- 
tios of  King  James  II.  he  was  chofei)  a  member  of  companied  him.  Here  we  find  from  her  corref- 
the  convention,  and  recommended  bv  the  earl  of  pondence,  that  ftie  had  added  an  acquaintance 
Dorfet  to  King  William,  who  allowed  him  a  pen-  with  the  German,  Italian,  and  Turkiih  languages 
haa  of  500I.  a  year.  Having  given  proofs  of  his  to  her  other  acquirements.  After  her  return  ihe 
abilities  in  the  boufe  of  commons,  he  was  made  introduced  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  iiitoUhis 
z  comffliffioncr  of  the  treafury,  and  foon  after  country,  as  ihe  had  feen  it  pnidifed  with  fuctefs 
dancellor  of  the  exchequer;  in  which  poft  he  in  the  eaft.  Her  wit  and  literature  led  her  to  form 
brought  about  that  great  work  of  recoining  all  the  intimacies  with  all  the  enainent  poets  and  fcholars 
current  money  of  the  nation.  In  1698,  he  was  of  her  brilliant  era.  Her  health  declining  in  1739, 
appointed  firft  commiifioner  of  the  treafury ;,  and  ihe  went  to  Italy,  where  ihe  remained  till  17611 
in  1699  was  created  Baron  Halifax.  In  1701^  the  when  her  huiband  died.  She  then  returned  to 
houle  of  commons  impeached  him  of  iix  articles,  England  s  but  ihe  furvived  him  only  till  the  aiik 
wbicfa  were  difoiifiTed  oy  the  houfe  cf  lords.  He  Aug.  1761.  In  17639  a  colle^ion  of  her  letters 
was  attacked  again  in  1703,  but  without  fuccefs.  was  publiihed,  which  had  been-  furreptitiouOy 
b  1705,  he  wrote.  An  Anfwer  to  Mr  Bromley's  obtained;  but  ber  grand fon  the  marquis  of  Bute 
Speech  in  relation  to  the  occafional  Conformity  has  lately  given  her  entire  works  to  the  public,  in 
M.  Id  1706,  be  was  a  commiilioner  for  the  union  5  vols,  iimo,  containing  her  Life,  Letters,  Tranf- 
with  Scotland ;  and  upon  pailing  the  bill  for  the  lation  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epidtetus,' Poems, and 
caluralization  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  for  Effays. 

fecorityof  the  Proteikant  fucceiiion,  he  was  ap-  (4.)  Mohtiaoue,  Edward  Wortlsy,  ion  of 

pointed  to  carry  that  ad  to  Hanover.    Upon  tjie  the  preceding,  paiTed  through  fuch  variegated 

death  of  Q.  Anne,  when  K*  George  I.  had  taken  fcenes,  that  a  bare  recital  of  them  would  favour 

potTei&on  of  his  throne,  his  lordlhip  was  appointed  of  the  marvellous.     From  WeAmioiter  fchool, 

tirft  commidiooer  of  the  treafury,  and  created  where  he  was  placed  for  education,  be  ran  away 

cvlof  Halifax  and  K.  G.    He  died  in  1715.    His  thrice.    He  exchanged  clothes  with,  a  chimney- 

lordihip  wrote  feveral  other  pieces,  which,  with  fweeper,  and  followed  for  fome  time  that  footy 

ibae  of  his  fpeeches,  were  pubtiilied  together  in  occupation.    He  next  joined  a  fiiherman,  and 

i;i6,  in  x  vol.  8vo.  cried  flounders  in  Rotherhithe.    He  then  failed  as 

U«)  Montague,  Edward,  earl  of  Sandwich,  a  cabin-boy  to  Spain;  where  he  had  no  fooner 

23  iHuitrious  Englilhmao,  who,  from  the  age  of  arrived,  than  he  ran  away  from  the  veflel,  and 

191  united  the  qualifications  of  general,  admiral,  hired  himfelf  to  a  driver  of  mules.  After  ^hus  va- 

ir.d  lUteftnan  ;  but  had  ilrange  inconfiftcncies  in  gabondiiing  it  for  fome  time,  he  was  difcovered 

|i^s  charader.     He  adted  early  againd  Charles  I. ;  by  the  cOnful,  who  returned  him  to  his  friends  in 

tu  perfuaded  Cromwc!!,,  whom  it  is  faid  he  ad-  England.     They  received  him  wjth  j6y,  and  a 

nrircvi,  to  tdkc  tne  crown ;  and^  he  was  zealous  private  tutor  was  employed  to  recover  thofe  rudi- 

f.'r  the  redoration  of  Charles  II.    Alf  this  is  im-  roents  of  learning  which  a  life  of  diiTipationf 

puted  to  bis  unaccountable  paifion  for  royalty,  blackguardifm,  and  vulgarity^  might  have  oblite- 

Uiwn  General  Monk's  conaing  into  England,  he  rated.    Wortley  wa»  fent  to  the  Weil  Indies^ 

C»led  with  the  fleet  to  Holland,  and  foon  after  he  where  he  remained  fome  time;  then  returned  to 

cotiroyed  K.  Charles  li.  to  England.    For  this  England,  at^ed  according  to  the  dignity  of  his 

•ts^ice  he  was  created  knight  of  the  garter,  baron  birch,  was  chofen  a  member,  and  ferved  in  two 

Moatagne,  vifcount  Hinchinbrooke,  and  earl  of  fucccITive  parliaments^     His  expenfes  exceeding 

Saodwich  i  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  his  inqom^,  he*  became  involved  in  debt,  quitted 

lifter  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  admiral  of  the  his  native  country,  and  commenced  that  wander- 

Nzrrow  Seas,  and  lieutenant-admiral  to  the  duke  ing  traveller  he  continued  to  the  time  of  bis  death* 

|wYork.  He  performed  fome  very  cllentialfervjces  Having  vihted  molt  of  the  eaitern  countries,  he 

in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  loft  his  lite  by  refufing  to  contraded  a  partiality  for  their  manners.    He 

<]oit  lti»  thip,  alter  it  was  on  iire.    His  body  was  drank  little  wine ;  a  great  deal  of  coifep;  wore  a 

isterrcd  with  great  Hate  in  licniy  Vll.'s  chapel,  long  beard;  fmoked  much;  and,  even  whilft  at 

H>s  iord(hip'«  writings  are,  r.  The  Art  of  Metals,  Venice,  he  was  habited  in  the  eailern  ilyle.    He 

t^nSiied  from  the  Spaniih  of  AJvaro  Alonzo  Oitcrofs-legged  in  the  Turkiih  faihion  from  choice. 

fi^rb4,  8to.    3.  Several  letters  during  his  em-  With  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Chaldaic,  and 

^y  to  Spain,  publiihed  with  Arln.gton'«  letters.  |he  Perfian  languages,  he  was  as  well  acquainted 

J.  A  letter  to  fccretary  Tburlo?,    4.  Original  let-  as  with  his  native  tongue.    He  publiflied  ieveral 

tcr»  zud  negociafibns  of  Sir  Richard  Fanftaw,  the  pieces.    One  on  the  Ri/i'  and  Fall  qf  t^  Raman 

tii\  of  Sandwich,  th^  earl,  yf  Sunderland,  and  Sir  Mmpire.  /  Another  on  7W  Cau^et  nf  Earthquakes, 

V^  illiam  Godolphin,  wherein  divers  matters  be-  He  had  feragUos  of  wives ;  but  the  lady  whom  he 

B  b  »  ^  married 
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fnarried  in  England  was  a  wafherwoman,  with  ofPuy  deDome;  21  miles  NW.of  Riom,  and 

whom  he  did  not  cohabit.    Wihen  flie  died  with-  17  of  Clermont. 

out  leaving  iflue  to  him,  being  unwilling  that  his  (3.)  Montaigu,  or  ScherpenhbUil,  a  town 

^ftate  ftiould  go  to  the  Bute  faaiily,  he  fct  out  for  of  France,  in  the  d^.  of  \he  Dyle,  and  ci-devant 

England  to  marry  a  young  woman  already  preg-  prov.  of  Auftrian  Brabant ;  famous  for  an  image 

nant,  whom  a  friend  had  provided  f  )r  him  ;  but  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  n^any  pretended  miracles 

he  died  on  his  journey.  are  afcribed;  3  miles  W.  of  Diefti  and  15  £N£. 

(5.)  Montague,  Richard, D.D.  a  learned  Eng-  of  Loutain.     ' 

iifh  prelate,  born  in  Bucks,  about  1577,  and  edu-  MONT'AIGUET,  a  town  of  France,  in  t^e 

cated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  ^e  dep.  of  Allier ;  1%  miles  N.  of  Donjon»  and  15  £. 

became  fellow.    In  if^j6i  he  was  made  dean  of  of  Moulins. 

Hereford;  and  in  1621,  publifbed  an  anfwer  to  M ONTA I GUTt  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

Selden's  Hiftory  of  Tithes.  He  afterwards  enjraged  of  Lo»  and  Garonne ;  4  miles  S.  of  Tournon,  an4 

in  a  controverfy  with  the  Papifts,  and  publifhed  18NE.  ofAgen. 

a  piece,  entitled,  Appello  Cajkrfm^  for  which  he  u*)  MONT-ALBAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Ar- 

was  fummoned  before  the  houfe  of  commogs,  in  ragon,  with  a  ftrong  citadel ;  feated  on  the  Martin, 

the  flrft  parliament  of  Charles  I.  and  fubjedted  to  44  miles  S«  of  Saragolfa,  and  9)  N.  by  W.  of  Vi* 

4000I.  bi^il.    The  king,  however,  made  him  Bp.  lencia.    Lon.  o.  30.  W.     Lat.  41.  9.  N. 

of  Chichefter  in  1628,  and  tranflated  him  to  Nor-.  (2.)  Mont-AlbaN)  a  fortrefs  of  France,  in  the 

wich  in  1638,  where  he  died  in  1641.    Betides  dep.  of  Maritime  Alps,  and  late  county  of  Nice, 

controverfial  traAs,  fuch  as  An  Anfuoer  to  the  on  the  fea  coaft,  between  Nice  and  VillcTranche. 

Oagger  of  the  ProteJlantSf  in  1624,  &c  he  wrote  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  Odt.  179a. 

feveral  learned  works,  on  the  doArines  and  dif.  MONTALCINO,  a  fmall  populous  town  of 

cipline  of  the  church.  Etruria,  in  Sienna,  with  a  bifhop's  fee ;  feated  on 

(6.)  Montague,  in  geography,  a  townOiip  of  a  mountain,  17  miles  SE.  of  SieDna,  and  44  of 

Maffachufetls,  in  Hampihire  county,  t>n  the  £.  Florence.    Lon.  11.  30.  £.    Lat.  43.  7.  N. 

t}ank  of  the  ConneAicut,  18  miles  N.  of  North-  MONTALEG  RE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tras- 

i^mpton,  and  97  W.  by  N.  of  Bofton.  los-Montes,  57  miles  W.  of  Bragansa. 

(7.)  MoNTAGifE,  thenorthemmoft  townfhip  of  (i.)  MONTALTO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  An- 

JJew  Jerfey,  in  Si»flex  county,  on  the  E.  bank  of  cona  j  feated  on  the  Monacio,  10  miles  N.  of  Af- 

fhe  Delaware,  5  miles  N£.  of  Minifink.  coli,  and  45  S.  of  Ancona.    Lon.  13.  30.  £.    Ls'* 

(8.)  Montague,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  42. 54.  N. 

Ocean,  50  miles  long  and  %o  broad,  on  the  NW.  (2.}  Montalto,  a  town  of  Spain*  in  Catalonia. 

coaft  of  N.  America,  at  the  entrance  into  Prince  MONTALVAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cordova. 

William's  Sound.    Lon.  147^  to  148®  W.    Lat.  MONTALVAO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Men- 

59**  50'  to  60^  30'  N;  tejo,  96  miles  NE.  of  Lifbon.    It  was  taken  by 

(9.^  Montagu*  Hills,  hiHs  of  N.  Carolina.  Philip  V.  in  1704. 

Lcm.  81.  30.  W.    Lat.  ZS'  40.  N.  MONTALYA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftre. 

(10.)  Montague  Island,  one  of  the  New  He^-  madura,  a8  miles  NW.  of  Beja,  and  a8  S£«  or 

4)rides,  in  the  South  Sea,  near  Sandwich  Ifland.  Setuval. 

Lon.  t68.  37.  E.    Lat.  17.  26.  S.  MpNTANANI,  a  foreft  in  Iftria,  which  af- 

(i.)   MONTAIGNE,  Michael  de,  a  French  fords  excellent  wood  for  ihip-building. 

gentleman,  born  in  Perigord  In  1533,    His  father  MONTANARO,  a  towaof  Italy,  in  Placentia, 

Hucated  him  with  great  eare,  and  made  him  Ieai;p  7  miles  SSE.  of  Placentia. 

Latin  as  other  children  learn  their  mother  tongue.  MONTANASO,  a  rich  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

His  tutors  were  Nicholas  Gronchi,  who  wrote  dep.  of  the  Upper  Po,  and  diftrift  of  Lodi,  00  the 

i>e  Comiti'u  Romanorum  ;  William  Guerenti,  who  Adda. 

wrote  on  Ariftotle;  George  Buchannan ;  and  An-  MONTANBCBUF,  a  town  of  France,*  in  the 

thony  Muret.    He  was  alfo  taught  Greek  by  way  dep.  of  Chait-nte ;  7^  miles  NE.  of  Rochefoucaul:. 

of  recreation  5  and  was  awakened  every  morning  MONTANCHES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftre- 

with  the  found  of  mufic.    He  was  a  counfellor  in  madura,  17  miles  N.  of  Merida. 

the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,    and  afterwards  M ONT AN! NI,' Peter,  or  Petntccio  Pfrvgi»h 

nnyor  (if  Bourdeaux.  He  publifhed  his  celebrated  an  eminent  landfcape  painter,  bora  at  Pcnigiai 

EJayj  in  1580.     He  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  in  1619.    At  firft  he  was  inftruAed  by  his  unrlc 

Subtlety,  but  no  fmall  fhare  of  conceit  and  vanity^  Peter  Barfotti;  but  was  afterwards  placed  a»  a 

The  learned  arc  much  divided  in  their  opinions  difciple  with  Ciro  Fcrri.    Yet  he  did  not  long  aJ' 

about -his  works     He  dii?d  in  159ft.  ^*^^  ^^  *^*^  manner  of  cither  of  thefc  inaftCT*, 

{%.)  Montaigne,  or  Moktagnr,  a  caftle  of  choofing  to  ftudv  under  Salvator  Kola;  wfcoilf 

Fnincc,  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogne,  and  late  province  ttyle   he  imitated  with  exceeding  great  fucccft. 

of  Perigord,  famous  for  being  the  birth-pUice  of  His  landfcapes  were  much  admired;  the  rc«k*» 

the  ccleb>ratcd  eflHyift,  Montaigne.    SeeN^i.  torrents,  and  abrupt  precipices,  were  defigneJ 

ft  ties  a?  miles  from  Perigueax.  with  fpirit ;  and  his  figures  bad  a  very  uncommoo 

(i.)  MONTAiOU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  corrcdneffr,  propriety,  and  elegance*    He  died  »P 

jlcp.  of  <he  Vendee,  and  late  province  of  Poitou ;  1^89. 

94  miles  W.  of  Miuleon,  and  i^ SSE.  of  Nantes,  MONT ANISTS.Chrimanlieretics, who fprong 

jUon.  f.  30.  W.    Lat.  47.  o.  N.  up  about  A.  D»  171,  in  ih?  reign  of  the  crrpf«>' 

•  (a.)Mot(TAiGUtf  a  town  of  France,  inthedfp*  Marcus  Atvelius.     They  wer^  fb  called  irom 
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thdr leader,  the  hert^fiarch  Montanus,  a  Ffiry^iaq  ferred  his  profVfTorniip  at  Padua;  where  he  died 
by  birth ;  wh^-nce  ihey  are  fomet'mes  ftyled  Pbry^  of  the  done,  in  1551.  He  wrote  many  medical 
pMi  inii  Catapbrjgiam*    T|iey  formed  a  fchifm«    and  fome  ponital  works. 

iod  fct  up  -a  fociety  under  the  direction  of  thofe  MONTARCHER,at.)wn  of  FV^mcet  in  the  dep, 
vbo  called  themfelves /ro^A^/j.  Montantis,  in  of  the  Rhone,  and  Loire,  r  smiles  S  of  Montbrifon. 
oonjundiun  with  PrilcHla  and  Mazimilla,  was  at'  MONTARGIL,  a  town  of  Portuga!|  in  Eftre- 
the  Kead  of  the  feA.  Thefe  fedaries  made  no  madura,  33  miles  NNW.  of  Evora. 
altfratioo  in  the  creed.  They  only  held,  that  the  MONTAROTS,  a  confiderable  town  of  France^ 
B<'iy  Spirit  made  Montanus  his  orfran  for  deliver-  in  the  dep.  of  Xroiret,  and  late  province  of  Orlean- 
s' a  more  perfect  form  of  difcipline  than  what  nois,  formerly  coital  of  th<;  Gatinois ;  feated  on 
rlsdfiivered  by  the  apoftles.  They  refufed  com-  the  Loire,  near  a  handfome  foreft,  15  miles  S.  of 
nuQion  for  ever  to  thofe  who  were  gnilty  of  no-  Nemours,  and  6»  of  Paris.  Loo.  a.' 36.  £•  Lat. 
tofious  crimes*  and  believed  that  the  bifhops  had    48   t.  N. 

eo  authority  to  reconcile  them.  They  held  it  MONTARORO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Princi- 
onUwfol  to  fly  in  time  of  perfecution.  They  con-  pato  Citra,  8^  miles  N.  of  Salerno, 
dfmned  fecond  marri^geR,  allowed  the  diffolution  MONTARRAGO,  Mafcarenhas,  a  Portuguefe 
ot  marriage,  and  obferved  three  lents.  The  Mon-  author,  born  in  Lifbon.  He  wrote,  i.  A  natural, 
tanifis  became  feparated  into  two  branches ;  one  aftroiogical,  and  political  Hiftor^  of  the  World : 
of  which  were  the  difciples  of  Proclus,  and  the  %.  An  account  of  Oudenarde,  and  Peter- waradin : 
wber  of  jpfchines  The  latter  are  charged  with  with  ether  works.  He  died  in  lyjto*  aged  60 
foilovioglbe  heterodoxy  of  Praxeas  and  5abelliu9  MONTASIO,  a  mountain  of  Maritime  Auftria, 
coQceniing  the  Trinity.    SeeMoNTANUs,'N^  i.      in  Friuli. 

*  MONTANT.  «./.  [Fr.]  A  term  in  fencing.  MONTASTRUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
<-Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two»  tree,  four,  come  for  ?  dep.  of  Upper  Garonne;  ^  miles  N£.  of  Toutoufe. 
To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  pafs  thy  punao,  (i.)  MONTAUBAN,  a  confiderable  town  of 
thy  flocky  thy  traverfe,  thy  diftance,  thy  moniant.  Fratice,  in  the  dep.  of  Lot,  ci-devant  province  of 
Shdufpeare.  Guiennc,  and  territory  of  Quercy,  with  an'  aca- 

vi]  MONTANUS,  a  heretic  of  the  id  century,  demy.  The  fortifications  were  demoliihed  in 
bora  in  Phrygia.  He  embraced  Chriftianity,  in  i6i9»  becaufe  it  took  the  part  of  the  Hugonots. 
bopes  of  riflng  to  the  dignities  of  the  church.  He  It  is  feated  on  the  Tarne,  20  miles  N.'t>f  Touloufe, 
pretended  to  infpiration  ;  and  gave  out  that  the  and3oS.ofCahor8.  Lon.  i.  27.W.  Lat.  43.56  N. 
HoiyGhoft  bad  tnftrudled  him  in  feveral  point s».  (1.)  Montauba*n,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
vhicb  bad  not  been  revealed  to  the  anoftles.  Prif-  dep.  of  the  Drome ;  16^  miles  £  of  Nions. 
cilia  and  Mazirailla,  two  enthufiaftic  women  of  (3.)  Montauban,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
Pbrygia,  prefently  becanle  his  difciples ;  and  in  a  dep.  of  Ille  and  Vilaine ;  5  m.  NW.  of  Montfort. 
{hoTt  time  he  had  a  great  number  of  followers.  MONTAUD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
The  bifhopsof  Alia,  being  alTembled,  condemned  Rhone  and  Loire ;  9  miles  S.  of  St  Etienne. 
bis  prophecies,  and  excommunicated  thofe  who  MONTAUDIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
(iifperfed  them.  Afterwards  they  wrote  an  at-  of  Maine ;  5  miles  N.  of  Emee,  and  14  WNW. 
coQQt  of  what  had  paffed  to  the  weftem  churchesy    of^aine. 

where  the  pretended  prophecies  of  Mbntanus  and        MQNTAUSIER,  Julia,  ddchefs  of,  an  ingeni- 
hts  followers  were  likewfte  condemned.  ous  French  lady,  daughter  of  the  marchionefs  of 

UO  Montanus,  Benedidt  Arias,  a  moft  learned  Rambouillet.  She  was  govemefs  to  the  dauphin, 
Spaniih  theologian,  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Ba-  and  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  greateft  wits  of 
^jox,  about  i^aS.  He  ailifted  at  the  council  of  her  age.  She  died  in  1671,  aged  64.  Her  life 
Trent  with  great  reputation  ;  and  his  merit  and  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  173 1. 
^TTTtings  recommended  him  to  Philip-  H.  of  Spain,  i  i  )  MONTAU T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
vho  employed  him  in  publifhing  a  new  polyglot  of  Landes ;  4  miles  WSW.  of  St  Sever^  and  9  S£. 
Hble  after  the  ComplutenQan  edition,  which  was    ofTarbes. 

pmted  under  the  care  of  Card.  Ximenes.  This  (%.)  Montaijt  de  Crieuz,  a  town  of  France, 
bib'e  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  whither  Montanus  in  the  dep.  of  Arriege;  11  miles  NW.  of  Mirepoix. 
'fvnt  in  1571 ;  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  he  re-  (3.)  Montaut  le  Jbane,  a  town  of  France,  in 
toied  the  bifhopric  which  Philip  offered  him  for  the  dep.  of  Lot  and  Garonne ;  9  m.  £.  of  Lauzun. 
hii  reward,  but  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  at  Se-  MONTAUTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Princi- 
^iRe,  where  be  died  about  1598.  Montanus  had  pato  Ul  ra;  5  miles  N.  of  Benevento. 
»ift  erudition,  loved  folttude,  was  very  laborious,  MONTBART,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
never  drank  wine,  and  feldom  ate  flelh.  of  Cote  d'Or ;  ^s  ^^^  ^^*  0^  Dijon. 

(3*)  Montanus,  John  Baptift,  an  eminent  Ita-  '    (i.)  MONTBAZON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
Haiiphytictan,  ftyled  the  Giv^ff  of  his  country.  He    dep.  of  Indre  and  Loire,  and  late  prov.  of  Tou- 
vu  bora  at  Verona,  in  1488 ;  and  ftudied  at  Pa-    raine,  agreeably  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on 
^  where  be  difpleafed  his  father  by  preferring    which  there  is  an  ancient  caftie,  135  miles  SW.of 
pliyfic  to  law  s  but,  though  deprived  of  his  affift-    Paris.    Lon.  o.  45.  E.    Lat.  47  17.  N. 
^nccf  hefoon  made  fuch  progrefs,  that  he  waS'      (s.)  A![ontbazon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
promoted  to  the  profeffor*8  chair  at  Padua,  after    dep.  of  Herault,  10  miles  SW.  of  Montpellier. 
™ng  pradifcd  phy6c  with  great  fuccefs  in  feve-       (i)  MONTBELlAllD,  or  )  a  ci-devant  princi- 
^  other  cities.    His  fame  became  fo  great,  that       (1.)  MONTBELLIARJ),   )  palityof  Germany, 
ne  was  invited  to  Paris,' Florence,  and  Vienna,  by    infuiated  in  France ;  now  included  in  the  dep.  of 
rraocii  i.  Uuke  Cofmo^  ^nd  (^harlos  V.  but  prt-    th^  Upper  Rhine. 

(t.)  MOWT. 
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(ft.)  |IoKTB£Li.iAiL09  a  ton^o  of  France,  late       Mqmt  Double au.    See  Mondopblsau. 
capital  of  the  abov£  principality^  now  iu  the        MONTDBACON,  a  town  of  France  iu  the 

department  of  t!ie  Upper  Rhine;  feated  at  the  dep..  of  Drome,  S  miles  NW.  of  Orange,  and  ao 

foot  of  a  ropl^f  on  which  there  is  a  large,  ftrong  S*  of  Montelmart. 

caftle»  in  the  fqrm  of  a  citadel.    The  prince  of       MONTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  iflaod  and 

l^ontbeiiiard  had  a  vqif  e  and  feat  to  the  college  dep.  of  Corfica,  i3  miles  S.  Qt  fiaftia. 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  It  was  taken  by  the       (i,  ft.)  Montb  Albino,  two  towns  of  Naples: 

Frcnpb  in  ^^749  who  demolifhed  the  fortifications,  i.  in  Bafilicata,  4  miles  NW«  of  Turfi  s  «.  io  O- 

but  it  was  reftored  to  the  prince.    It  is  feated  tranto,  6  miles  W.  of  Qftuni. 
npar  the  fivers  Alaii^e  and  Doux,  53  miles  W.  of       (3.)  Mont^  Albano,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 

sialic,  and  45  N£.  of  9ezan9on.    Lon.  6.  59.  £.  valley  of  Dempna,  17  miles  SW.  of  Melazzo. 
Lat.  47.  31.  N.  Montb  Alto,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Ancona. 

*'  (3.)  MoNTBELLiARD,  Philibert  Guenai)  Db,  a        Monts  Baldo,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  in  the 

French  naturalift,  boirnin  1710.  He  aAifted  Count  department  of  tt^e  Mincio,  diftrid  and  late  pro- 

Buffbn  in  his  Ornithology  and  Entomology.    He  yince  of  Verona,  between  tht  Adige  and  Lake 

died  in  1785.  Garda.   It  is  the  bigheft  motrntaio  in  Verona,  aod 

'  MONTB^LTRANf  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  is  remarkable  for  its  rare  pbnts,  (harp  rocks,  and 

C^ile.  fea  (hells,  found  on  the  top  of  it.    On  this  mouo* 

MONTBERON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  tain  a  battle  was  fought  in  Auguft  1796,  between 

of  Charente,  6  mile  S£.  of  Rochefoucault.  the  French  and  Auftrians,  in  which  the  latter  were 

(1.)  MONT-BLANC,  atown  of  Spain,  iq  Ca-  'defeated, 
talonia,  15  miles  N.  of  Tarragon.    Lon.  i.  j.  £.       Montb  Babone,  a  town  of  Naplett  in  Capi^ 

I^at.  41.  fto.  N.  t^nta,  13  miles  SSW.  of  Viede. 

(«.)  Mont  Blanc,  a  department  of  FraiKre,       (i.)  Montb  Bsllo,  a  diftrift  in  Vicentioe, 
comprehending  the  ci-devant  duchy  of  Sayoy. .  containing  i  town  and  15  villages. 
See  Blanc,  N^  II.  and  Savoy.  ^  (ft.)  Montb  Bello,  a  town  in  the  above  dif* 

(3.)  Mont  Blanc,  a  mountain  of  Frapc^.  See  tridt,  13  miles  SW.  of  Vicenza. 
Blanc,  N°  III.  §  j— 5.  (3,  4.)  Montb  Bello,  two  tpwns  of  Naples: 

MONTBGJSSEH,  a  town  of  France  in  the  i.  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  so  miles  S£.  of  Ranciaoo: 

dep.  of  Puy  de  Dome,  xo  miles  £.  of  Iffoire.  a.  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  15  u>ilcs  £N£.  of  Aquila. 

Mont-B  ;son,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep*  of       MONTEBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

Uppi:i  Saoue,  10  miles  S£.  of  VefTul.  dep.  of  the  Channel,  'it  miles  N.  of  Careotan. 

MONTBRISON,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,        Montb  Bbuno,  a  town  of  Liguria,  15  miles 

in  th.'  dep.  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  late  capital  of  N£-  of  Genoa. 

the  ci-devant  prov.  of  Forez,  feated  on  the  Vezi-        Monte  Casino,  a  town  and  moontain  of  Na- 

za,  40  miles  W.  of  Vienna,  and  150  S.  by  £•  of  pies  in  Lavora,  with  a  celebrated  abbey,  wbere 

Paris.    Lon.  4. 17.  £.    Lat.  45,  3ft.  N.  Benedi^  founded  his  order,  and  wherein  feveral 

MONTBRON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  princes  ended  their  days;  13  miles  S£.  of  Sora. 
of  Charente,  15  miles  £.  qf  Angoulefme.  Monte  Catino,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

MONTBRUN,  two  towns  of  France:  z.  in        MONTECCHIO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy, 

the  dep.  of  the  Drome,  ig  miles  SE*  of  Nions:  in  the  department  of  Croftolo,  and  late  ducSy  of 

ft.  in  that  of  Upper  Garonne,  9  miles  S.  of  Aieux,  Reggio,  10  miles  S£.  of  Parma*  and  8  NW*  of 

and  iS  £.  of  St  Gaudens.  Reggio.    Lon.  15.  54.  £•    Lat.  38.  8.  N. 

MONTCEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  io  the  dep.        MONTECH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

of  Saone  and  Loire,  4^  miles  N.  of  Mareigny.  Upper  Garonne,  ft3  miles  NW.  of  Toulovfe, 

(i.)  MONTC£NIS,  a  tqwn  of  France  m  the       (z.)  Monte  Chiabo,  a  quadra,  or  territory  of 

dep.  of'Saone  and  Loire,  lo^  m.  SSE.  of  Autun.  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Mella,  diftriA  aod 

(ft.)  Mont  Cenis,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  late  province  of  Brefcia,  containing  68oocitizeas 

the  department  of  Mont  Blanc.    See  Cenis.    On  in  1797. 

this  mountain  a  deciGve  vidory  was  obtained       (ft.)  Montb  CHAiao,a  town  in  the  above  ter* 

by  the  French  under  Gen.  Dumas,  on  the  loth  ritory,  10  miles  SE*  of  Brefcia;  near  which  the 

May  1794,  over  the  Sardinians,  who  loft  850  pri-  French  defeated  the  Auftrians  in  Aug.  Z79^« 
foners,  betides  many  killed  and  wounded.  (3.)  .Mo^its  Cuauo,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  Mi' 

Mont  Chevrier,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  zara. 
dep.  of  Indrc,  ii  miles  S£.  of  Argenton.  (i.)  Monte  Christ,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 

MONTCORNET,  a  town  of  France  in  the  Hifpaniola,  which  extend  parallel  to  the  N*  coait 

dep.  of  Aifne,  9  miles  S£.  of  Vervins,  and  18  NE.  of  the  ifland,  from  the  bay  fo  named  from  tbem» 

of  X^on.  to  the  bay  of  Samana  on  the  E. 

MONTDAUPHIN,  a  town  of  France  in  the       (ft— 6.)  Monte  Christ,  a  cape^  bay,  town, 

dep.  of  Upper  Alps,  on  a  rock  almoft  furrounded  difti^,  and  river,  on  the  N,  fide  of  St  Domiogo* 

by  the  Ifere,  9  miles  N.  of  Embrun,  and  x^  S.  of  The  town  is  in  the  form  of  ^n  amphitheatrri  »o0 

Briangon.  fathoms  fquare,  and  before  the  late  dreadful  con- 

Mont  Dioier,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  vulfions,  contained  about  3000  fouls.    Tbec^P^ 

the  dep.  of  the  Somme,  and  late  prov.  of  Picardy,  is  a  very  high  hill,  feen  at  4a  miles  diftance  m  ^ 

where  the  kings  of  France  formerly  had  a  palace  cle^r  day.   Lon.  74^  ^  30''  W.  of  Paris.  La^*  '9 

and  kept  their  court.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  54'  30"  N.  .  p 

94  miles  S£.  of  Amiens,  and  5S  N.  qf  Paris.  Iion.       Montb  Ch&isto,  a  mountain  and  town  01  "^ 

a.  34*  W.    Lat.  49. 39.  N.  ru^  in  Quito.    ...  ^     - 
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MoMTE  C»ftTtNO»  a  lotion  cf  WLpUt  ih  Priiici-  Bbitbnai  in  A  coudttt  tfbonndtof  ^th  tkMtHkt 

pato  Citra«  8^  miies  £.  of  SaleHio.  whe,  i»  iriiles  SW.  of  Otrtletdi  atid  45  NW.  of 

MONTECUCULI,  Raymond,  gefwfalifflmo  of  Rome.    LoH.  19.  4.S.    Lat;43. 16.  N. 

the  emperor's  ^rmyy  and  one  of  the  ^reateft  eorb^  Monte  Foscoli»  a  town  of  Eftruria. 

liiandersof  hh  time,  waft  btirn  in  Modeiiaj  of  a  MOI^TEl^TN.    S^MoArfiii^. 

dsftiognifhed  family,  in  i6bd.    Etnell  ^oiltecft-  MDNTEFRIOi  li  td#R  of  Spain,  IhCMnadai 

cull  t^s  ancle,  wh6  was  gefrtefal  of  the  anilleit  iii  Af ONTEbfO^  a  toi^ti  of  Liguriai  x»  ihir^  l>f/ 

tbe  Imperial  aitbf ,  refolved  that  be  ihoutd  feWtf  of  Genoa. 

irft  as  a  comifion  foldtef,  and  that  he  fhould  pafr  (i.)  itONtSlC^O,  A  Hi%r  t^  Jttsiincki  IHUth 

through  all  tlie  mititiiry  degtees  befofe  hh  Was  rtMis- into  Montwgo  Ba^, 

niied  to  eomiiiand.    Thl»  he  did  With  app)atife.  <».)  Montego  Bay,  a  bay  dn  the  Vf.  ^t>^  bf 

7b  r644,  wheii  be  wat  at  the  heid  of  eiooo  hotfe^  Jamaida^  %6  mile#  E.  b^  Ni  df  Lddl6a  'fiiHi)cmr, 

h«  fdrpnied  by  a  prcdpHnik  march  10,000  Swedes,  and  W.  of  Martha  Brae. 

t^fihid  fiege  to  NerffelTau  in  Stiefift,  and  Obliged  (3.)  Mdk^kdt)  HaV^  a  tbw^  of  HtakJdki  ^hd 

tVm  to  absntlon  their  artillery  Bnd  baggage ;  but  next  to  K4ngftttn,  the  itioft  flourifhmi  in  the'  i^MB. 

fcon after  be  ti^as  d^eated  and  taken  (^Hfoner  by  It  e!otftaln«  above  jjo  houfes,  and  c^h^es'c^  a 

(kn.  Baiiier.    Having  obtained  Hib  Mbettf  at  the'  ve^y  c6ofide<>kble  comniefce  with  ^^at  Brftafti 

od  of  two  years,*  he  joined  hifc  troopl  tb  thdfe  of  and  cWi-  l^maining  eefetol^s  in  Ndlt^  Americk.. 

Jobo  de'Wert ;  and  defeated  l^eneral  Wrad^l  In  The  harbour  is  capacious ;  but  rather  ^ipofedtd 

Bohemia,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle.    In  1657  tJie  1^.  windsi  which  at  certaiti  feafohki^ow  With 

the  emperor  made  him  genetal  ihar(h;t1  de  camp ;  great,  vidlence^    It  is  the  capital  of  the  parHh  df 

md  fetit  him  to  the  affiftatice  of  John  Cafimii-r  dt  James;  in  whidi  ^re  ^o  fn^r  ^ntsitidna,  70 

king  of  Poland.     Montecuculi  vanquished  Ragot-  other  fettlethetotsi  and  i7,lobo'naV^. 

V.  prince  of  l*ranf|rhrania,  droVe  out  Ide  Swedes,  MONTEI,  a  town  of  France,  in  tb^  d^.  df  Iht 

2&d  diflinguinied  him&lf  in  an  extraordinary  man*  Fo;  and  lat^  pHh^j^ality'  df  Tieitt&ti  i  Iti  ihficn 

vtt  againft  the  Torts  tn  TVanfyWinia  ahd  Hmiga-  ESE  6f  tfhHafcb. 

ry.  In  1673  he  commanded  the  ImpeHal  army  MONl^JAN,  a  tifSfh  df  FtHtttkti  id  tde  fi6p. 

^uat  the  Frcfneb,  ahd  took  Bonne :  he  then  pro-  of  Miatne  and  Loire,  xo  ohli^s  SW.  df  AUgeilv. 

oeded  with  ^tdt  marches  t#  deceive  Turenne^  in  Monte  Ignoso,  a  town  of  Lucca. 

vhicb  he  obtained  great  honour.    However,  the  Montbjicar,  a  t6wn  o^  ^ilif,  \fi  6tank^: 

eommand  of  tbitt  ardiy  was  takezi  frohi  him  in  (i.)  MONTElttl^  a  difttieof  Scdtlahd,  tttthe 

1674)  but  was  reftored  to  him  in  1675,  that  he  S.  part  of  Pbithftire;  ^o  HattM  frofai  tUe  Ifie^ 

might  make  heid  ag»M  the  great  Turenn^.   M  'tEiTH,  whifeb  tnns  throngft  ft.     ' 

lorope  bad  their  eyes  6xed  on  thde  two*  iible  (i.)  Monteith,  a  lake  of  Perthfhh'e,  id  tht^ 

nrriorB,  who  then  made  tifeof  all  the  (Iratagems  ibo^re  dlflriA^  md  Hi  the  &aitt  of  the  parifh  qf 

vbich  genius  and  military  knowledge  were  aivk'^  Toki-  df  Mont«fth;  w?th  i  fin^ll  \{lthdsi  and  it 

^^  of  fog^eftirigi    Marthal  Totehne  was  obt/in-  ^'iHiiilai  5  miles  in  circhthfefertce.    R  afcoaod^ 

a?  the  fupetiorlty  When  be  tVas  taken  off  by  »  ^ith  pe^fchefc,  pikes,  ee!i,  and  large  tVotih. 

cfflDon  ball.    Hontecucnli  wept  at  the  death  of  •  (af.f  MoiJTBlTft,  Poar  ol^.    Stte  Poat,  ^°4lf 

f9  formidable  an  enemy,  at<d  beftoWed  upon  htrh-  MONTEt;  a  towrt  ofPrknce,  it  the  d^.  6f 

t?ie  grestcft  pralfea.    The  ^resii  prince  of  Ccmde,'  Puy  de  Ooore,'  i  S  miles  SSW;  of  Mbntafgd. 

^ng  the  only  remaihmg  Pfench  general  fit  to  opt  MoNf  tf  LidMti,  a  tbWn  of  Napl<f9i  in  Calabria 

pofe  Montecucttli,  Was  ftnt  to  the  RHihe,  and  Ulxra,.  on  a  hill,  oveHookihg  ftie  fea,  i»  txiftei 

»<;pped  the  Imperial  general ;   who  confidefed  NS.  (tf  Iwotera.    ft  W&s  aWbi^htly  called  Vt^o 

t!HsUft campaign  as  the  moft  gloribus  of  his  life,  Valencia  ;  and  was  t^tii\f  dama^^  by  thd 

Ml  from  his  being  conqueror,  but  for  his  not  be-  Earthquake*  ih  1638  atid  i^/^j.     ' 

:*>?  cooqiiered,  when  he  Wis  oppoibd  by  a  Tu-  Monte  Lbrzi,  a  town  of  Kapte^,  In  Bitri; 

rtane  and  a  Conde.    He  fpent  the  reft  of  bis  life  MGNTELIBR,  a  toWn  of  Fratrc^,  in  the  dep. 

*t  the  Imperial  court ;  and  died  at  Ltntz  hi  i63o..  .of  Drome,  lo  miles  E.  of  Vateftce. 

He  wrote  Memoirs:  the  beft  edition  is  that  df  MONTELIMART,  a  populous  town  bfPr&ttee, 

5traft>0Tfo  hi  1735.  in  thfe  depv  of  Drome,  and  late  ^ov.  of  Paifiyhfny. 

Monti  Falco,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  tern-  Its  inhabitants  were  among  the  firft  in  France  who 

taryofthe  church  and  duchy  of  Spoletto;  feated  embAced  the  Proteitaht  fefigion.    It  hafe  itiafhu- 

D^amountam  near  the 'river  Clitnnno,  14  miles  fadures  ctf  filk,  wool,'  irid  leather;  and  lies  25 

W.ofSpotettb.    Ltfn;ia.4o.  E.  lat.4a.58.N.  miles  S.  of  Valence,  and  335  S.  by  E.  of  Paris. 

»i.)  MoMTE  Falcohi,  a  town  In  Friuli,  with  Lbn.  4.  5;.  E.    Lat.  44.  33-  N. 

acaftle;  near  the  rittr  Ponzano,  x6  fniles  NW.  MONTELLA#  a  towh  6f  Narple«,  in  Pfincipa- 

^^  AqtiHeia,  and  la  NW.  of  Trtefte.    Lod.  13.  o.  to  Ultras  11  mfldft  W.  df  Cdnxa. 

-  I  It.  46. 4.  N.  MONTELLIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

^  y^')  MosTt  Falco*t,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  of  Drome,  6  miles  S.  of  Roraana  and  Valence. 

^laJife.  18  miles  ME.  Of  Molife.  MONTELON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

si-)  MosTs  Falcose,  a  cape  of  Sardinia.     .  of  Saone  and  Loire,  3  miles  W.  of  Autun. 

MoxTt  pRfiSR^,  a'  mountain  in  Trcvifano,  5  Montb  Lugo,  a  town  of  Parma,  11  miles  S. 

'f'les  E.  of  Cifmone.  of  Parma. 

Monte  FiAscoME,  a  (hiall  but  populous  town  MoNtE  Maggiore,  a  mountain  of  Maritime 

b-fi,   l^*  »n  the  territory  of  the  church,  with  a  Auftria,  in  Iftria. 

t>:ihop*#  ftej  ftated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  lake  Monte  Major,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Cordova. 

MONT^ 
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MoNTfi  Mar  AM  o,  a  populous  town  of  Naples,  when  theTj^ora  tarniihe4  their  glory  by  nuflac* 

in  Pfincipato  Ultra, ,  fcated   on   the  C.ilore.    i8  ring  part  of  the  garri fop. 
miles  S.  of  Beneventp.    Loo.  i$.  9.  £.    Lat.  40.        Monte  Pinbllo,  a^  town  of  Naples,  in  Cals- 

48  N.  '  bria  Citra,  6  nailes  S.  of  Umbriatico. 

Monte  Mayer,  Gegrge  D£>  a  Spanifh  poet,  '   ,  Monte  PulsianQv  a  town  of  £tnina,  with  a 

born  .in  Caflile,  who . flourilhed  under  Philip  II.  bifiiop's  fee;    feated  on  a  high  mountain,  ne^r 

His  Poenu  were  pubiilbed  in  %  vols  8vo*    He  the  Chiana,  in  a  country  noted  for  excellent  wine, 

died  in  1560.  %$  miles  SE.  of  Sienna,  and  50  >^.  by  £•  of  Flo- 

Monte  MBscoio»  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  dep.  rence.    Lon.  11.  49.  £.    Lat.  43.  lo*  N« 
of  Panaro,  <li(lri£t  And  late  duchy  of  Modena ;  %$        Monte  Reals,  a  town  of  Sardinia, 
miles  WSW.  of  Modena.     .  MONTEREAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

Monte  Messolii  a  town  of  NapleSj  in  O-  of  Seine  and  Marne,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Seine 

tranto.  .  and  Yonne     It  was  memorable  for  the  murder  of 

Monte  Mileto,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Prin-  John  D.  of  Burgundy,  on  the  loth  Sept.  1419,  in 

cipJto  Ultra,  9  miles  SSW.  of  Benevento.  ^  prefence  of  the  dauphin,  (afterwards  Charle^  VII.) 

(i.)  Monte  Moro  Novo,  or  Monte-major  el  which  made  his  fon,  Philip  D.  of  Burgundy,  in- 

novo^  a  confiderable  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  vite  the  Englifli  into  France  in   revenge.    (See 

road  from  Liibon  to  Badajoz.    Lxiq.  9.  35.  W.  France,^  3.^)  It  lies  12  miles N£. of  Nemours, 

Lat.  38.  41.  N.  ^  and  ic  SE.  of  Melun. 

(a.)  Mon te  Moro  Velo,  or  Munte-major  ei  ijel-        MONTEREY,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Galfcia. 
,bo%  2  town  of  Portugal  in  Beira,  with  a  very  large        *  MON  VtKO  jn.f  [Spanilh.]   A  borfeman^i 

caftle,  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  10  miles  SW.  of  cap. — His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  SpaniOi  mcfh 

Coimbra,  and  83  K.  of  Liibon..  Lon.  8.9.  W.  tero>  Bacon* 
Lat.  40.  5*  N.  Monte  Rosi,  or)  a   town  of  Italy,  in  the 

MONTENAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-^        Monte  Rossi,    3  Pope's  terfitories,  in  the 

partm-nt  of  Mayenne;  xo  miles  W.  of  Mayenne.  province  of  Patrimonio,  mid- way  between  Rome 

MONTENDRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  and  Vitcrbo. 
dep.  of  Lower  Charente ;  7^  miles  N  W.  of  Mont-       Ci.)  Monte  Rosso,  a  town  of  CorCca. 
lieu.  (1.)  Monte  Rosso,  a  town  of  Liguria,  7  miles 

MONTENEORIMS,  or,>  a  brave   people  in  W.  ofSpezza. 

MONTENEGRINS,      3  Albania,    who    in-        MONTESA,  a  verv  ftrong  tpwn  of  Spaio,  is 

babii:  Monte  Negro.    They  profefs  the  Chrif-  Valeotia.    It  is  the  (eat  of  an.  order  of  knight* 

tian  religion,  and  bear  a  great  antipathy  againft  hood  fo  named ;  and  is  5  miles  frdm  Xativa.  Lon. 

th^  Turks.  o.  10.  W.    Lat.  39.  o.  N. 

(x.)  Monte  Negro,  a  moumtainous  diftrid  in        Monte  Sagra,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capita- 
Albania,  the  X5th  and  lift,  of  the  new  provinces  nata.  , 

acquired  by  the  emperor,  by  the  treaties  of  Campo        Monte  Sancto,  the  ancient  Athos,  a  poua- 

Formio  and  Luneville.    Dr  Oppenbeiioi  mentions  tain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  gulph  of  Cod* 

it  in  his  lift  of  the  provinces  of  Maritime  Auftria,  teifa.   (See  Athos.)  It  is  called  Monte  SanSot  or 

but  has  totally  omitted' all  defcriptiofi  of  "the  the /fo/y  il4b««/,  becaufe  there  are  ai  monafteries 

country  and  people.    See  laft  article.  on  it,  in  which  there  are  4000  monks.    It  it  t? 

(s.)  Montb  Negro,  the  capital  of  the  above  m.  S.  of  Salonichi.  Lon.  24, 39.  £.  Lat.  40  ^7  ^* 
diftrift;  8  miles  E.  of  Ragufa.  Monte  St  Angelo.    See  Angelo,  St.  K* 

(3.)  Monte  Negro,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ca*  6,  8,  9. 
pitanata,  8  miles  W.  of  Termoli.  Monte  Sano,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principals 

(4.)  Monte  Negro,  a  diftrid  in  the  ^I.  part  Citra,  11  miles  ENE  of  Policaftro. 
of  Syria;  near  Caramania.  (i.)  Monte  Santo,  a  town  of  Portugali  is 

MoNTk  Nero,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Beira. 
Citra;  17  miles  ESE.  of  Cofenza.  (a.)  Monte  Santo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  C^- 

MONTENOISON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  labria  Ultr  1,  17  miles  ENE  of  Nicotera. 
dep.  of  Nyevre,  15  miles  S.  of  Clamecy,  and  i6f        Monte  Sar  acino,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capi* 

S.  ofChante.  ,  tanata,  6  miles  SE.  of  Monte  St  Angelo. 

Monte  Notts,  a  mountain  of  Italy,  on  the        Monte  Sarchio,  a  tow*    of  Naples,  in  Prio- 
borders  of  Liguria,  and  the  late  duchy  of  Mont*  cipato  Ultra,  10  miles  SW.  of  Benevento. 
ferrat ;  where,  on  the  14th  April  1796,  the  French        Monte  Scagliosa,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bl- 
under Bonaparte  defeated  the,  Auftrians  under  fillcata,  7  miles  S.  of  Materea.  < 
Beaulieu,  after  killing  X500  men,  and  taking  3500        MONTESPAN     See  Mohtimar. 
prifoners.    It  lies  7  miles  N.  of  Savona,  and  xa        (r.)  MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de  SfiCOKPAT, 
S.ofAcqui.  baron,  a  moft  illuftrious  Frenchman,  defended 

Monte  Peloso,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  from  a  noble  family  of  Guienne,  was  bom  at  the 

in  the  Balilicata ;  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  caftle  of  Brede,  near  Bourdeaus,  in*i6S9.   He 

Bafiento,  14  miles  £.  of  Cirenza.   Lon.  16.  a8.  £•  (bowed  an  early  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  10  bad 

Lat.  40'  46.  N.  prepared  materials  for  his  Spirit  cfX^tivah  bf  •'^^ 

Monte  Philippo,  a  fort  of  Etruria,  near  Port  digcAed  extraAs  from  thofr  imn«enfe  vilumes ot 

Hercole.    In  May  17x9,  it  was  befieged  by  the  civil  law  which  he  had  ftudted.    He  b<^an.e  a 

imperial  troops  under  Gen.  Zumzungen  :  the  at-  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bour^^cJi'X  ifl 

tack  and  defence  were  conducted  with  equal  bra-  17 14,  and  in  X7i6  was  received  prehde'l i» ^f''* 

very,  but  at  length  it  furrc^dered  at  difcretion;  tier.   In  X7axfaepubliflied  hisi'r^ff^i/''^'^' '" 
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tfhich,  under  the  fcreen-  of  Oriental  manners^  he    for  which  homage,  Cortez  received  600,000  merk»' 
iiimzcd  tbofe  of  France.    He  did  not  avow  this    of  pure  gold.    Montezuma  foon  afterwards  fell  a 
pablicatioQ, but  was  no  (boner  pointed  out  as  the    facrifice  to  his  fubrnKTion  to  the  Spaniards.    He 
author,  than  zeal  and  envy  united  at  once  againft    and  Alvaro,  the  lieutenant  of  Cortez,  were  be- 
the  works.    He  was  received  into  the  French  aca-    ileged  in  the  palace  by  aootooo  Mexicans.    The 
demy  in  1718;  and  having  quitted  his  civil  em-    emperor  propofed  to  (how  himfelf  to  hisfubjeAs^ 
plojrmeQts,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  Italy*    that  he  might  perfuade  them  to  defift  from  the 
Smtzerlandj  Holland,  ^d  England,  in  which  laft    attack :  but  the  Mexicans  no  longer  conftdered 
coantry  be  reGded  three  years,  and  contradted    him  in  any  other  light  but  as  the  flave  of  foreign 
iniimacies  with  the  greateft  men  then  alive.     On    conquerors.    In  the  midft  of  his  fpeech,  he  re- 
hii  retom  he  retired  for  two  years  to  his  eftate  at    ceived  a  blow  with  a  ^906,  and  he  expired  fooo 
Br?de,  where  he  finlfhed  his  work  On  the  Caufes    after,  A.  D.  1510.  (See  Cortbs,  N^  3 ;  and  Mb« 
»/  tbt  Grandeur  and  DecUafion  of  the  Romans  ;     xico,  J  6—9.)    This  unfortunate  prince  left  two 
which  appeared  in  1734.  The  reputation  acquired    fons  and  three  daughters,  who   embraced  the 
b^  this  work  only  cleared  the  way  for  his  great    Chriftian  faith.    The  eldcft  fon  obtained  from 
lEdertaking,  the  Spirit  of  Lav}s%  which  was  print-    Charles  V.  lands,  revenues,  and  the  title  of  Count 
d  at  Geneva,  in  2  vols  4to.  1 750.    This  was  im-    de  Montezuma.   He  dibd  in  1608  ;  and  his  family 
S:riii<itely  attacked  in  a  multitude  of  illiberal    is  one  of  the  moii  powerful  in  Spain., 
awnymous  pamphlets.    Montefquieu  drew  up  a        MONTFAUCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
deffnceof  it ;  which  for  truth,  moderation,  and    dep.  of  Nievre,  9  miles  N.  of  Chateau- Chinon. 
dtlicicy  of  ridicule,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mo-        (i.)  MONTFAUCON,  Bernard  db,  a  learned 
1*1.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  loth  Feb.  1755.     Bcnedidline  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  fa- 
Hisvinuesdid  honour  to  human  nature,  his  writ-    mous  for  his  knowledge  in  Pagan  and  eccle&afti- 
cgijuftice.    He  was  of  a  fweet,  gay,  and  even    cal  antiquitic*8,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
temper.   His  coo verfat ion  was  fpirited,  agreeable,    family  in  Langnedoc,  in   1655.    He  ferved  for 
2ad  inftrudive.    Beiides   the   above   works,   he    fome  time  in  the  army;  but  the  death  of  his  pa« 
vTote  feveral  fmall  pieces,  as  the  Temple  of  Gni-    rents  morticed  him  fo  much,  that  he  commenced 
61&,  Lyfiroachus,  and  Eflfay  upon  Tafle,  which  is    BenediCline  monk  in  1675,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
left  unfiniflied.     His  works  have  been  collected    ftudy.    Though  his  life  was  long,  healthy,  retired, 
6dc:  his  death,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  a  fplendid    and  laborious,  his  voluminous  publications  feem 
editisi:,  in  4to  ;  and  have  all  been  tranflaced  into    fuflficiently  to  have  employed  the  whole;  exclu- 
r^glith.  five  of  his  greateft  undertaking,  for  which  he  will 

UO  Montesquieu,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  be  always  memorable.  This  was  his  Antiquite  ac 
dep.  of  Upper  Garonne ;  4^  miles  N  W.  of  Ville-  plique^  written  in  Latin  and  French,  illuftrated 
fnoche,  and  15  SSE.  of  Touloufe.  with  elegant  plates,  in  10  vols  folio ;  to  which  he 

I;.)  Montesquieu  de  Valuestrb,  a  town    added  a  fupplement  of  5  vol^.    He  died  at  the 
rf  France,  in  the  dep.  of  tfpper  Garonne,  4  miles    abbey  of  St  Germain  in  1741. 
SSE.  of  Rieux,  and  %$\  S.  of  Touloufe.  (* — 4.)  Montfaucon,  3  towns  of  France,  viz. 

MONTESQUIOU,  a  town  of  France  in  the  i.  in  the  dep.  of  Mayne  and  l/oire,  10  miles  W.  of 
^^.  of  Ger^  5  miles  NNW.  of  Mirande,  and  ix  Chollet,  and  z6  S.  of  Amiens :  a.  in  that  of  the 
WSW.  of  Auch.  Meufe,  5  miles  NE.  of  Varennes,  and  loj  N.  of 

MONTET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Clermont:  3.  in  that  of  Upper  Loire,  9  miles 
Alli?r,  6  miles  NW.  of  Montmarult.  SE.  of  Monillrol,  and  ai  NE.  of  Puy. 

•  MONTETH.  »./  [from  the  name  of  the  in-        MONTFERRAND,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

Tfctor.]  A  veflel  in  which  glafles  are  waflied. —       department  of  Puy  de  Dome ;  i  mile  N.  of  CIer< 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus    roont.    See  Clermont,  N^  4. 

Montetbt  MONTFERRAT,  a  ci-devant  province  and 

Has  by  one  veffel  fav'd  his  name  from  death.       duchy  of  Italy,   now  annexed  to  the  French 

King,    empire  with  the  reft  of  Piedmontefe,  and  in- 

Mohti  Vblino.    SeeVELiNO.  eluded  in  the  department  of  Marengo.    It  was 

Monte  Verde,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Princi-    bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  late  duchy  of  Milan, 

pno Ultra,. with  a  biihop's  fee;  60  miles  E.  of    and  part  of  the  territory  of  Genoa;  on  the  N# 

Naples.    Lon.  15.41.  E.    Lat.  40.  51.  N.  by  the  Vercellefe  and  Canavefe;  on  the  W.  by 

MoHTE  Vetrrb,  a  to^n  of  Naples,  in  Bafi-    Piedmont;  and  on  the  S.  by  Liguria,  whence  it 

ixata,  6  miles  S.  of  Matora.  is  feparated  by  the  Appenine  mountains.    It  con- 

MONTEUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of    tains  aoo  towns  and  caHles;  and  is  very  fertile 

^  Months  of  the  Rhone,  10  miles  NE.  of  A-    and  well  cultivated,  abounding  in  com,  wine,  oilf 

▼•?Qon,  and  3  SW.  of  Carpentias.  and  filk. 

MONTEY,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  MONTFERRIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
VaUis,  now  annexed  to  France,  9  miles  N.  of  dep.  of  Arriege,  9  miles  ENE.  of  Tarafcon,  and 
"'rtieny.  ,j  S.  of  Mirepoix. 

MONTEZIA,  a  town  of  Cuba,  %$  miles  SSE.  (i.)  MONTFORT,  Simon,  Count  of,  dcfcend- 
w  Ha?anna.  ed  from  an  illuftrious  and  flourifliing  family,  waa 

MONTEZUMA,  or  M0NTE9UMA,  was  cm-  lord  of  a  fmall  town  of  the  fjlmc  name  10  leagues 
P«or  of  Mexico  when  Cortez  invaded  that  coun-  from  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  general* 
^ry  m  15 18,  who  defeated,  loaded  him  with  chains,  of  his  age,  aiAi  he  difplayed  his  bravery  in  a  voy- 
and  obliged  hinuto  acknowledge  himfelf  in  pub-  age  beyond  feas,  and  in  the  wars  with  tXe  Eng- 
nc  the  vaffal  of  CharleriT.:  in  name  of  tribute  lifti  and  Germans.  The  frrength  of  his  conftitit- 
V01.XY.PARTL  Cc  lijn 
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lion  enabled  him  to  fapport  the  fevereft  labours  quefte  was  banilhed  in  1731*  he  was  fent  into  the 

of  the  fields  and  his  majeftic  ftature  difttnguidved  mountains  of  Ativergrie,  where  he  collected  the 

htm  in  battle.    In  the  greateft  dangers  he  poflef-  proofs  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  Abbe  Paris's 

fed  the  utmoft  coolnefa  and  prefence  of  mind :  he  tomb,   and   compofed   a   Btmonfiration  of  themt 

obferved  every  emergency;   and  was  ready  to  which  in  17,^7  he  prefented  to  the  king  at  Vcr- 

bring  affiftance,  while  he  himfelf  was  employed  failles,  and  for  which  he  was  confined  till  his  death 

in  attacking  the  braVeft  of  his  enemies;  but  he  in  1754. 

was  guilty  of  great  cruelties  after  vidory.    He        MONTGISCARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

was  appointed  to  conduct  the  crufades  againft  dep   of  the  Upper  Garonne,  ^\  miles  NW.  of 

the  Albigenfes  in  t409.  He  took  Beziers  and  Car-  Villcfranche,  and  ii  SSE.  of  Touloufe. 
caflbnne»  raifed  the  ^ege  of  Caftelnau  and  gained        (i.)  MONTGOMERY,  James,  Lord  of  Lorges 

a  great  viAory  in  la  1 3  over  Peter  king  of  Arra-  in  the  Qrleannois,  one  of  the  braveft  men  of  his  9ge, 

gon,  Raimond  VL  count  of.  Touloufe,  and  the  and  famous  under  the  title  of  Loges  in  the  wars 

counts  of  Foix  and  Cominges  was  killed  at  the  of  Francis  I.    In  1545,  he  fucceeded  John  Stuait 

fiege  of  Touloufe  on  the  15th  June  iai8  by  a  (lone  count  d'  Aubigny  in  the  command  of  the  loc  ar* 

thrown  by  a  woman.  His  younger  fon  afterwards  chers  in  the  Scotch  guard.    He  wounded  Francis 

made  a  great  figure  in  England  under  the  title  of  I.  in  the  chin  with  a  firebrand,  in  fonte  frolic  %ki'h 

earl  of  Leicefter,  that  prince.    This  accident  occafioned  the  wear- 

( 1.)  MoNTFORT,  a  handfome  and  ilrong  town  ing  of  long  beards  in  France  for  50  years    Lcrtei 

of  Holland,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine,  and  late  pro-  died  aged  above  80,  a  (hort  time  after  Henry  II. 

vince  of  Utrecht,  with  an  ancient  caftle,  feated  on  He  obtained  the  title  of  (ount  de  Montgomery  ia 

the  Yifel,  7  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Utrecht.    Lon.  5.  o.  1553,  which  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  his  ancef- 

.£.    Lat.  59.  4.  N.  tors,  and  as  being  defcended,  by  the  earls  of  £g- 

(3.)  MoNTFORT,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  linton  in  Scotland,  from  a  younger  fion  of  the  .n. 

of  file  and  Vilane,  and  late  province  of  Upper  cient  houfe  of  Montgomery  in  England.    Accord* 

Bretagne,  feated  on  the  river  Men,  12  miles  from  ing  to  a  memoir  given  by  the  family  to  tht*  auti  or 

Kennes.     Lon  .1.58.  W.    Lat.  48 .  8.  N.  of  the  Genealogical  DiSionaryt  James  was  the  fon  uf 

(4.)MoNTFoiiT,  a  tQwn  of  Germany,  in  the  Robert  Montgomery,  who  left  Scotland  and  enter- 
circle  of  Suabfa,  on  the  confines  of  Tirol,  16  ed  into  the  fervice  of- the. French  king  about  the 
miles  S.  of  Lindow,  and  the  lake  Conftance.  It  beginning  oCthe  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  this  Robot 
is  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fante  name,  which  has  was  grandfon  to  Alexander  Montgomery,  coulin  by 
been  almoft  all  purchafed  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  the  mother's  fide  to  James  I.  king  .of  Scotland. 
Lon.  9.  51.  £.    Lat  47.  aa.  N.  (1.)  Montgomery,  Gabriel  db,  count  Mont* 

(5.)  Montfort  ds  lsmos,  an  ancient  town  gomeryin  Normandy,  the  fon  of  the  preceding, 

of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  (N^  i.)  was  remarkable  for  his  valour  and  noble 

where  the  Comarca  of  Lemos  refides.    It  is  feated  achievements,  but  (till  more  fo  for  occafioning  the 

In  a  fertile  country,  15  miles  NE.  of  Orenfa,  and  death  of  Henry  II.  tiy  accidentally  wounding  him 

S$  SB.  of  CompoftelUi.    Lon.  7.  9.  W.    Lat.  41.  in  the  eye  at  a  tournament,  in  T559.    ^^^'^^  ^^'^ 

38.  N.  unluckv  accident,  Montgomery  vifited  Italy  aod 

(6.)  Montfort  l'amuly,  a  town  of  France,  other  foreign  countries;   and  did  not  return  to 

jn  the  department  of  the  Seme  and  Oife,  and  late  France  till  the  commenceni'ent  of  tbe  civil  wars, 

prov.  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  95  miles  fh>m  Paris,  when  he  joined  the  Proteltants,  and  became  one 

Ix3n.  1.  50.  E.    Lat.  48.  45*  N.  of  their  principtl  leaders.    In  1561,  be  defecded 

(7.)  Montfort  lb  ROTROu,atown  of  France,  Rouen  againft  the  royal  army  with  great  viloar* 

in  the  dep.  af  the  Sarte,  9  miles  ENE.  of  Mans.  The  city  being  at  length  taken  by  fiorm,  bf  ftept 

MONTFRIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  into  a  galley ;  and  having  furmounted  by  dint  uf 

of  the  Gard»  6  miles  N»  of  Beaucaire,  and  1%  rowing  9^  chain  which  had  been  thrown  acrofs  the 

£N£.  of  Nifmes.  *  Seine  at  Caudebec*  to  prevent  fuccours  from  £og- 

MONTGATZ,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary  in  land,  be  efcaped  to  Havre.*  In  1569  he  was  fent 

the  county  of  Pereczas,  «rith  a  fortrefs  compofed  to  the  afliftance  of  Beam  which  the  Catbolici, 

of  3  caftles,  feated  on  a  craggy  rock.    It  rs  en-  under  Terrides,  had  almoft  entirely  wrefted  from 

compaffed  with  a.  great  morafs,  and  art  and  na-  the  Q.  of  Navarre.    He  executed  this  comroiiBufl 

ture  have  rendered  it  almoft- impregnable.   It  was  with  fo  great  difpatch,  that  Terrides  was  obliircd 

defended  by  the  Princefs  Ragotlky,  wife  of  Count  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Navarreins,  and  retire  with 

Tekeli,  when  befieged  by  an  army  of  the  J mpe-  precipitation  to  Orthez.    Montgomery  porfucd 

rialifts,  who  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  in  him  to  this  city,  which  he  took  by  aifault ;  and 

1688.  Terrides  and  tiis  principal  officers  were  taken  pn- 

MONTGERON,  Lewis  Bafil  Carre  de,  was  foners.    After  this,  the  reft  of  Beam  fubmitted. 

born  at  Paris,  A.  D.  i686.    His  father  was  maf-  He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  maffacje  on  St 

^ter  of  requefts.    He  was  fcarcely  25  years  of  age  Bartholomew's  day  J57»,  aod  narrowly  efcaped. 

when  he  purchafed  the  place  of  counfellor  in  par-  He  took  refuge  with  his  family,  firft  in  the  iflaod 

Itament,  wh^e  by  his  wit  and  external  i)iialifica-  of  Jerfey  and  afterwards  in  England.    In  1573,  be 

Cions  he  gained  confiderable  reputation.    He  was  carried  a  confiderable  fleet,  which  he  had  armed 

given  up  to  irreligion  and  vice,  when  in  x  731,  he  and  fitted  out  in  Englandj  to  the  relief  of  Rocbrllc*, 

was  converted  by  witneffing,  according  to  his  own  which  was  then  beficged  by  the  Catholics:  Bcti 

account,  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  Deacon  Paris.  He  perhaps  diftrufting   his  forces,  he  left  the  roid 

had  not  long  been  the  difcjple  of  Janfenifm  when  without  fighting  the  Catholic  fleet,  and  went  to 

hefufftfcdperfecutioB.   When  the  chamber  of  in-  pillage  Belleifle.    Having  diibanded  his  fleet,  be 

rttamcJ 
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Tctnmcdto  England  to  Heory  dc  Champemon,       (ii.)  ^ontgomekyi  anewcountyofTehenec, 
bit  foii«io.law»  coaft  admiral  of  Cornwall.     On    in  Mero  diftriA. 

tbe  mewal  of  a  war  in  France  in  1575,  Mont-       (13.)  Montgomery,  a  townihip  ofVernaont, 
gfjmery  then  in  Jerfiry,  paifed  over  into  Norman-     in  Fi^nklin  county. 

djt  and  joined  the  Protedant  nobility  of  that  pro-       (14.)  MontgomekYi  a  county  of  Virfinta,  S. 
▼incc.     Matipnon,   lieutenant-general  in  Lower    of  Botetoart  county i  100  miles  long  and  44  broad. 
Nonnaody,  to  whom  Catherine  de  Mirdicis  had    It  has  le^d  mines.    Chriftianfburg  is  the  capital, 
given  a  particular  charge  to  endeavour  to  feize  the       (js>)  Montgomery,  a  city  of  North  Wales, 
County  came  unezpeAedly  upon  him  in  Saint  Lo,    the  capital  of  the  county,  158  miles  from  London, 
»>id  laid  feige  to  that  city.    On  the  evening  of  the    fo  named   from   Roger  de  Montgomery  eart  of 
itb-day  of  the  feige,  Montgomery  left  St  Lo  with    Sbrewfbury,  who  built  the  caftle.    It  is  called  by 
between  60  and  80  horfe,  forced  the  guard  in  the    the  Welch  Tre  Faldfunrh  i.  e.  /Baldwin's  Town: 
fuburbs,  and  efcaped  amid  a  Ihower  of  mufkct    having  been  built  by  Baldwin,  lieutenant  of  the 
ballets,  without  loHog  a  fingle  man,  leaving  the    marches  of  Wales,  in  the  reigo  of  William  I.  Tbe 
command  of  tbe  place  to  Coulombieres  Francis  de    Welfli,  after  having  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword, 
BriqueviUe.     Montgomery  aVrived  at  Domfront    demoliflied  it  in  1095 ;  but  Henry  III.  rebuilt  it, 
^^7  7»  I754»  with  only  20  followers,  intending    and  granted  it  the  privileges  of  a  free  borough, 
to  make  no  longer  a  ftay  in  that  place  than  was    with  other  liberties.    It  is  a  large  and  well  built 
ih^eflTary  to  recruit  them  after  the  fatigues  of  fo    town,  in  a  healthful  fituation  and  fertile  foil.    It 
npid  a  march.     The  fame  day  he  was  joined  by    fends  a  member  to  parliament.    It  has  a  weekly 
federal  gentlemen  with  a  coirpany  of  40  horfe. —    market,  and  4  fairs. 

Meanwhile  Matignon,  enraged  at  having  loft  his  (16.)  Montgomery,  or  >  a  county  of  North 
pr^,  flew  at  the  head  of  a  p-^rty  of  horfe,  and  Mohtgomery-shire,  3  Wales,  40*  miles 
arrfted  on  the  9th  before  Onmfront.  He  blocked  long  ahd  37  broad ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Merion* 
op  the  place  and  attacked  it  with  fuch  violence,  ethihire  and  Denbighfliire,  on  the  NB.  and  E.  by 
that  Montgomery  was  foon  obliged  to  retire  ir^to  Shropfhire,  on  the  S.  Sy  Radoorfhire  and  Cardi> 
the  cattle  with  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  only  ganfhire,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cardiganihire  and  part 
150  men.  He  fuftained  a  furious  alTault,  fought  of  Merionethihire.  It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds ; 
vitb  the  greateft  boldnefs  and  obftinacy,  and  ex-  and  contains  fix  market  towns,  47  parifhes,  about 
poled  hfmfelf  in  the  breach  like  one  who  wifhed  5660  houfes,  and  33,960' inhabitants.  It  lies  in 
for  death.  Perceiving,  however,  that  his  foldiers  the  three  feveral  dioceies  of  St  Aiapb,  Bangor,  and 
p»nly  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  partly  by  Hereford;  fends  two  men. bers  to  parliament,  one^ 
cooftant  defertion,  were  reduced  almoft  to  nothing,  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town.  The  air  is 
he  capitulated  on  the  17th  of  May.  He  was  car-  pleafant  and  falubrious ;  but  being  extremely 
ri«<J  to  Paris,  tortured  and  behoaded  in  1574.  mountainous,  the  foil  is  not  very  fertile,  except 
^fontgomery  married  iir  1549  Elifabeth  de  la  in  the  valley'l,  which  afford  fome  com  and  plenty 
Fooche,  of  a  noble  family  in  Brit^iny,  by  whom  of  pafture ;  however,  the  S.  SE.  and  NE.  parts, 
lie  left  feveral  children.  being  much  more  level,  are  extremely  fruitful,  eft 

(4*)  Montgomery,  a  county  of  Maryland,  on    pccially  a  pl^fantvale,  through  which  the  Severn 
tbe  Potomac;   containing    1I9973   citizens  and    glides  in  beautiful  meanders. 
60J0  flaves  in  1797.  MONTGON,   Charles  Alexander,  a  French 

(5O .Montgomery,  a  townlhip  of  MafTacho-  writer,  wUo  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Hour- 
^ts,  in  Hsmpibire  county,  containing  449  citi-  bon,  in  fome  public  bufinefs  in  Spain.  He  pub- 
Zffl«  m  f795.  liflied  Memoirs^  in  8  vols  8vo 

16.)  Montgomery,  a  county  of  New  York,  (lO  *  MONTH. »./  [monath,  Saxon.]  A  fpacc 
lormerly  called  Tryon,  but  changed  by  adt  of  of  time  either  meafured  by  the  fun  or  moon :  the 
Congrefs,  in  17S4,  in  honour  of  Gen.  Montgo-  lunar  month  is  Hie  time  between  the  change  and 
n»ny,  it  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Saratoga,  S.  by  change,  or  the  time  in  which  the  moon  comes  to 
Schoharie,  SW.  by  Otfego,  W.  and  N.  by  Herk-  the  fam'e  point :  the  folar  month  is  the  tim'e  in 
nier  counties.  It  contained  48,84$  citizens  in  which  the  iun  pafTes  through  a  fign  of  the  zodiack: 
1791 ;  and  by  the  cenfus  1796  was  divided  into  8  the  calendar  months,  by  which  we  reckon  time, 
townlhjps.  Johnfton  is  the  capital.  It  has  3379  are  unequally  of  30  or  31  days,  except  February, 
^fied  electors.  which  is  of  a 8,  and  in  leap  year  of  49. — 

.  (7.)  Montgomery,  a  townfliip  of  New  York,  Till  the  expiration  of  your  fnent/i^ 

JJ  Ulftcr  county;  containing  3347  citizens,  497        Sojourn  with  my  Gfter.  SbaA,  King  Lear. 

fWors^and  436  flaves,  in  1796.  — From  a  monih  old  even  unto  fiv^  years  old. 

(S.)  Montgomery,  a  county  of  North  Carol!-  Lev.  xxvii.  t.^Months  are  not  only  lunary,  and 
^  in  Salisbury  diftridt,  containing  3891  citizens,'  meafured  by  the  moop,  but  alfo.folary,  and  ter- 
^  834  flaves  in  1797.  minated  by  the  motion  of  the  fun,  in  thirty  de- 

W)  Montgomery,  a  county  of  Petjnfylvania,    grees  of  the  ecliptick.  Brotwm^ 
33  miles  long  and  17  broad,  NW.  of  Philadelphia  As  many  months  as  1  fuftain'd  her  hate, 

^^^wrty.  It  is  divided  into  26  townlhips,  and  con-        So  m«ny  years  is  (he  condemn'd  by  Jate 
|*wed  aa,8i5  citizens,  and  114  flaves  in  1796.    It        To  daily  death.  Dryden. 

w«  61  law  mills,  96  grift  mills,  10  paper  mills,  6        (1.)  Month.     See  AsTRdMOUY,  and  C«ro- 
njniog  mills,  and  4  forges.    The  capital  is  Norri-    nology.  Indexes. 
^  (3.)  Month,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  that 

^^^  XI.)  Montgomery,  a  townfliip  in  the  fpace  of  tim^  which  the  moon  takes  up  in  pafling 
^MTc  county,  and  another  in  Franklin  county.        from  any  certain  poii^t  to  the  fame  agabi  which 
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Order  of  the  sacred  Tear.     Order  of  the  ciril  Yetr. 

Mar. 
Apr. 

»:  June 
oMay 
SJuly 
tcAug. 
•SSep. 

%o&. 

'cNov. 
<Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


I  Ni/an 
a  Jair 

3  Sivan 

4  Thammuz 

5  Ab 
6Elul 

7  Ti/ri 

8  Marfehevan 

9  Cafleu 
lo  Tbebet  . 

II  Sebat  ' 

11  Mar 

1  Ti/ri 

Sep. 

%  Mar/chovan 

Oft. 

3  Ce/Zrti 

^Nov. 

4  r^^ir/ 

©Dec. 

5  ^^to 

5  Jan. 

6  Mar 

gFeb. 

'J  Ni/an 
%Mr 

•cMar. 

lApr. 

9  &Wif 

"cMay 

lo  Thammuz 

<  Jane 

It  ^^ 

July 

i%Elul 

Aug. 

Nwere  a«  foUows; 

I  Hfcafombaotif 

30 

7  PqfiJoen^ 

a  Metagilnoionf 

«9 

8  Gamelioft, 

3  Boedromion$ 

30 

9  ElapheboUoftf 

4  MamaSrton^ 

«9 

lo  Munichiofit 

5  Panep/iofty 

30 

II  ThargcHorif 

6  Anthe/lerion^ 

29 

13  Scirrophoriortf 
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k  called  a  perioMcal  month;  or  it  is  the  fpace  of  were  ranged  differently  in  their  facred  and  in  thci^ 

time  between  two  conjundtions  of  the  moon  with  civil  year. 

<the  fun*  which  is  called  h/ynodi<al  month.    That 

fpace  of  time  which  the  iun  takes  up  in  paffing 

through  one  fign  or  nth  part  of  the  zodiac,  is  al- 

(fo  called  (but  improperly)  a  month.    So  that  there 

are  two  forts  of  months ;  iunar^  which  are  mea- 

jfured  by  the  moon  ;  (fee  Chronology,  Index;) 

^nd/olart  which  are  meafured  by  the  fun.    A  fo- 

lar  month  contains,  upon  a  mean  calcuhtion,  30 

.daysy  10  hours,  39  minutes,  5  fcconds.  The  Jews, 

cOreekSy  and  Romans,  made  ufe  of  lunar  fyno- 

dical  months ;  but,  to  avoid  fraftions,  they  con- 

^lifted  alternately  of  39  and  30  days.    The  former, 

tthe  Romans  called  cai/i^  and  the  Greeks  x'^^'^'* 

.the  latter  were  termed  pltni  and  tmi^ h? . 

(4.)  Months,  Grecian.    The  months  of  the  Thefe  months  being  lunar^  cannot  exadly  anfwer 

.Athenian  year  confifted  alternately  of  39  and  30  to  our  folar  months ;  but  every  Jewifh  month 

.days.    The  firft  month,  according  to  Meteon's  muft  be  conceived  to  anfwer  to  two  of  ours,  and 

.reformation  of  the  kalendar,  began  with  the  firft  partake  of  both.    As  thefe  13  lunar  months  con* 

new  moon  after  the  fummer  folftice,  and  was  call-  filled  only  of  354  days,  the  Jews  in  order  to  bring 

.cd  heeatombtfont  anfwering  to  the  latter  half  of  it  nearer  to  the  true  year,  took  care  every  three 

June,  and  the  former  half  of  July.    The  order  of  years  to  intercalate  a  13th  month  into  the  num- 

the  monthss  with  the  number  of  days  of  eachy  bcr,  which  they  called  vg-adarf  or  the  3d  adar. 

The  new  moon  was  always  the  beginning  of  the 
month ;  and  it  is  faid  the  Jews  had  people  pofted 

^^  on  elevated  places,  to  give  notice  to  the  Sanhedrim 

^9  as  foon  as  ilie  made  her  appearances  After  this, 

^^  proclan^ation  was  made  by  found  of  trumpet, 

^^  and  "  the  feaft  of  the  new  moon,"  refounded 

^^  among  the  people.    The  ancient  Hebrew  months 

^9  were  of  30  days  each,  excepting  the  laft,  which 

f  ach  month  was  divided  into  three  decades  of  confifted  of  ^ ;  fo  that  the  year  contained  365 

»days  called  hx^f^i^*  The  firft  was  called  M««0c  ecf-  days,  with  an  intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  120 

X<»f^»^  or  If  BAMvy,  or  the  decade  of  the  beginning  years,  which,  by  abforbing  the  odd  hours  which 

.  of  the  month ;  the  fecond  was  Mnvof  fttcwvUt  or  the  remained  at  the  conclufion  of  each  year,  brought 

decade  of  the  middle ;  and  the  third  was  Mntcf  it  back  nearly  to  its  proper  place.    This  regula- 

^^ifo$i9c  vaMQftMVH  or  xjiy«fl»f,  the  decade  of  the  ex-  tion  of  the  year  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 

piring  month.    The  firft  day  of  the  firft  decade  tians. 

was  termed  Ni»^»wa,  becaufe  the  firft  month  be*       (6.)  Months,  Roman.    The  Roman  year  un- 
gan  with  the  new  moon;  the  fecond  day  was  der  Romulus  confifteddf  10  months  only,  and  be* 
..rit;7if«  if«At"«J  the  third  r^i7iiirf/^.rv,&c.  The  firft  gan  with  March,  which  contained  31  days,  then 
•day  of  the  fecond  decade  was  irfaU  mio-mmc,  the  fe-  followed  April  which  had  30,  May  31,  June  ^0% 
.cond  iwltgx  ^i<r«wj,  &c.— the  days  of  this  decade  Quintilis  31,  Sextilij  30,  September  30,  Oaober  31, 
were  alfo  called  w^^u  in  /ix«,  /iu7if «  net  it%a^  &c.  November  30,  December  30.    Thefe  10  months 
The  firft  day  of  the  third  decade  was  >rf  «7i»  tw"  i ix*.  containing  no  more  than  304  days,  this  divifion 
l«l  the  fecpnd  was /iu7if«iw'i,xc^,&c.  i.e.  the  firft  was  foon  found  deficient.     Numa   Pompilius, 
fecond,  &c,  after  30,  becaufe  the  laft  decade  be-  therefore,  took  away  one  day  from  each  of  thefe 
gan  on  the  30th  day.  This  decade  was  alfo  count-  fix  months,  April,  June,  &*///*/,  September,  Ne- 
ed by  inverfion  thus;  f*iM»7»f  iix«7»  the  31ft,  veniber,  December;  and  to  the  fix  days  thus  ob- 
.♦^i»«7fff  »r,aU  the  33d,  ^iH»f7*ff  oyiow  the  23d,  and  fo  tained  he  added  5 1,  which  was  the  number  that 
of  the  reft  of  the  laft  day  of  the  month,  which  was  Romulus's  year,  in  his  opinion,  wanted  to  make 
called  i»i»  x«i  »i«,  the  old  and  the  new,  becaufe  one  it  perfqd.  Numa  had  now  57  days  to  difpofe  of; 
part  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  old  and  the  other  he  therefore  divided  them,  and  conftituted  two 
.to  the  new  moon;  but  after  the  time  of  Demetri-  other  monUis,  January  and  February;  the  former 
us,  the  laft  day  of  the  month  was  called  from  him  confining  of  39  and  the  latter  of  38  days.    Janu- 
Ai.u.i7fi«f ;  It  fometimes  was  named  r^ianac.  The  ary,  which  he  placed  at  the  winter  lolftice,  be 
Grecian  months,  thus  confifting  of  29  and  30  days  made  inftead  of  March,  to  begin  the  year.   Thus 
alternately,  fell  fhort  of  the  folar  year  11  days  6  Nuroa's  year  confifted  of  355  days;  but  this  be- 
hours.    To  remedy  this  defe^,  the  cycle  of  four  ing  found  11  days  6  hours  ftiort  of  the  folar  year, 
years,  caued  nj^t^n^if,  was  invented.   In  this  cy-  he  made  ufe  of  the  intercalation  of  90  days  at  the 
cle,  after  the  firft  two  years^  they  added  an  inter-  expiration  of  8  years  perpetually ;  which  number 
calated  month  called  i/^Com^c,  confifting  of  33  being  made  up  of  the  ii  days  and  a  quarter,  kept 
days;  and  again,  after  the  expiration  of  3  years  the  year  pretty  well  to  iti»  place.    The  beginning 
more,  they  inferted  another  month  of  13  days,  the  of  the  year  in  Julius  Cacfar^s  time  h.id  anticipated 
/ourth  part  of  a  day  having  in  the  fpace  of  four  its  ti ue  place  67  whole  days:  thefe  he  intercalated 
•years  amounted  to  a  whole  year.    See  Year.  betwixt  November  and  December;  fo  that  the 
SS'J  Months^  Hebrbw.  The  Hebrew  months  year  confifted,  for  this  one  time,  of  13  moolbs,  or 
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445  days.  This  refbrmation  was  called  the  Julian  MONTHERME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

tornaiwii  and  this  year  the  year  offonfufion.    At  of  Ardennes,  9  miles  N.  of  Charievilie. 

the  cod  of  IS  years,  by  the  ignorance  of  priefts,  (i.)  *  MONTHLY,  adj*  [from  month.]  i.  Con- 

who  did  not  underftaod  intercalation,  11  days  had  tinning  a  month ;  performed  in  a  month. — I  would 

been  intercalated  for  nine.   This  was  obferved  by  aik  concerning  the  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon 

Augaftus,  and  reAified,  by  ordering  12  years  to  about  the  earth,  or  the  diurnal  ones  of  the  earth 

pafs  without  any  intercalary  days.     The  order  upon  its  own  axis,  whetlier  thefe  have  been  finite 

and  fucceffion  of  months  was  the  fame  as  that  of  or  infinite.  BentUy*  i.  Happening  every  month. — 

Nutna:  But  January,  March,  May,  ^intUhf  Sex-  ^       The  youth  of  heav'niy  birth  I  view'd, 

tilijt  Odober,  and  December,  had  each  31  days ;  For  whom  oiir  monthly  vidtiros  are  renew'd. 

April,  June,  September  30,  and  February,  in  com-  Dry  den, 

moo  years,  aS;  but  every  4th  year  or  biffextile  39.  (a.)  *  Monthly,  ad'v.  Once  in  a  month.^If 

Tliii,  with  a  very  little  difference,  is  the  account  the  one  may  very  well  monthly^  the  other  may  as 

obferved  at  prefent.    Quintilijt  in  complement  to  well  even  daily,  be  iterated.    Hooker* — 

Mus  C«(ar,  was  called  Jufy^  becaufe  in  this  ^  ^- *  **"  ***"  "" —    ***'  " 

ncmtfa  he  was  bom ;  and  SextUuf  in  honour  of 


Aaguftnsy  was  called  Augvji ;  both  which  names 
are  ftill  continued.  See  Year.  Each  month  by 
the  Romans  was  divided  into  kaJendsf  nonejf  and 


O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  th'.  inconftant 
moon» 
7*hat  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb ; 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  lik^wife  variable.  ShaA. 
MONTHOIRON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 


ides,  all  of  which  were  reckoned  backwards.  The    dep.  of  Vienne,  5  miles  S£..  of  Chatelleralt,  and 
kJokU  were  the  firft  day  of  the  month.    The    J$i  N£.  of  Poitiers. 

nviiet  fell  on  the  7tb>  and  the  ides  on  the  15th,  of       *  Month's  mimd.  »./.  Longing  defire.— 
March,  May,  July,  and  October ;  but  in  all  other  You  have  a  month* a  mind  to  them.         Shak, 

months  the  nones  were  on  the  5th,  and  ides  on  the  For,  if  a  trumpet  found,  or  drum  beat, 

13th  'y  as  in  the  following  table :  Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat.    Hud* 

MONTHEREUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Vofges,  4^  miles  SSW.  of  Darney,  and^;^ 
£.  of  Marche. 

MONTI,  Jofeph,  profeffor  of  botany  and  na- 
tural hiftory  at  Bologna ;  publilhed  feveral  ufcful 
works :  viz.  i.  Prodromus  Catalogi  iiirpium  Bo- 
nonienfis:  X719,  4to.  a.  Plantarum  varii  indices: 
1724,  4to..    3.  Exoticorum  fimplicium.* 

MONTIA,  in  botany,  a  gtnus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  trtandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtf  u4.  The  calyx  is  diphyl- 
lous;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  irregular; 
the  capfule  unilocular  and  trivalved. 
MONTICELLO,  a  town  of  Corfica. 
MONTIEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile ; 
z8  miles  WSW.  of  Alcaraz.  Peter  the  Cruel,  K. 
of  Caftile,  was  killed  in  it  by  his  brother  Henry. 

MONTIERENDER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
4lep.  of  Upper  Marne ;  la  miles  S.  of  St  Dizier. 

(i.)MONTlER,  St  Jeam,  a  town  of  France, 

in  the  dep.  of  Cote  d'Or,  6  m.  SSW.  of  Montbart. 

(ai)  MoNTifia  sua  Saux,  a  town  of  France,  in 

the  dep.  of  the  Meufe ;  1 5  m.  SSW.  of  Bar  le  Due. 

MONTIGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

of  Dordogne:  31  miles  ESE.  of  Pcrigueux. 

.    MONTIGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

of  Maine  and  Loire ;  zs  m.  ESE.  of  Chateauneuf. 

( I. }  MONTIGN Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

dep.  of  Cote  d'Or;  9  miles  N£.  of  Chatilon. 

(t.)  MoNTiGK  Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Nievre ;  ^\  miles  SW.  of  Mouiins. 

(3.)  MoNTiGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  ihc  dep. 
of  Upper  Marne,  1%  miles  WNW.  of  Bourbon. 

(4.)  MoNTiGNY  SUR  Canne,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Nievre,  7!  miles  SW.  of  Mouiins. 

MONTIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Loir  and  Cher ;  5  miles  S«  of  Blois. 

MONTILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cordova ; 
N.  B.  Every  leap  year,  Febnary  confifting  of    containing  two  pariihes,  7  convents,  and  4000  in- 
«9.days,  the  24th  and  25 tb  of  that  month  were    habitants :  18  miles  SSE.  of  C6rdova. 
vmtten  fexto  KaL  Mart,;  Jience  leap  year  is  call-        MONTILS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
«  Biffextiiii.  Lowcr  Charentc;  is  miles  S.  of  Saintes. 

MONTINIA, 
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>  MONTINIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetran-  towns.  It  was  taken  from  the  duchy  of  Laxeoi' 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants.  burg»  in  1657.  It  is  %%  miles  SB.  of  Sedan,  a  7 
The  periantbium  of  tb^  male  is  quadridented  fu-  SW.  of  Luxembourg,  and  135  N£.  qf  Parts.  L^m, 
perior ;  and  there ^re  4  petals.   The  female  calyx    5.  33.  £.    Lat.  49.  js.  N. 

and  corolla  are  as  In  the  male ;  the  filaments  bar-  MONTMELIAN,  a  town  of  France,  io  the 
ren  ;  the  ftyle  bifid  ;  the  capfule  oblong  and  bilo-  dep.  of  Mont  Btanc,  near  the  Here,  with  a  ftroDg 
cutar.  fort  of  five  baftions,  feated  00  a  mountain  inac- 

MONTJOSSIEU,  Lewis  de,  a  writer  of  the  ceflible  but  towards  the  town.  It  was  taken 
1 6th  century,  who  was  author  of  a  curious  work  through  treachery,  by  Francis  I.  in  155J; :  it  was 
on  the  painting  and  fculpture  of  the  ancients,  en-  befieged  in  vain  bv  Lewis  XIII.  in  1630.  It  was 
titled,  Galluj  Roma  Ho/pes.  It  w;a3  publiflied  at  taken  by  marflial  Catenat  in  169a,  but  reftored 
Rome,  in  1585.  in  1696.    It  lies  7  miles  SSE.  of  Chamberryy  and 

MONTJOUET,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  dep.  si  N£.  of  Grenoble.  ^  Loo.  6. 15.  B.  Lat.  45. 
of  Doria,  and  late  duchy  of  Aofia,  in  Piedmont,    30*  N. 

near  the  Doria,  10  miles  SE.  of  Aoflta.  ^     MONTMERLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

MONTJOU Y,  a  fort  of  Spain,  10  Catalonia.        of  Aio,  a  miles  SB.  of  Bellefiile. 
MONTJ  O Y,  t  wo  towns  of  France,  in  the  dep.       ( i.)  MONTMIR AIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
of  Lot  and  Garonne :  i .  five  miles  N.  of  Valence,    dep.  of  Mame,  33  miles  WSW.  of  Chakma^ 
and  13I  E.  of  Agen:  a.  eight  miles  SW.  of  Agen,       (a.)  Montshkail,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
and  t  SE.  of  Nerac.  dep.  of  Drome,  %  miles  N.  of  Romans. 

MONTIRAJ",  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  MONTMIREL,  a  town  of  Fmnoe,  In  the  dep. 
partment  of  the  Tarn,  15  miles  N.  of  Alby.  of  Aifne,  9  miles  SB.  of  Chateau  Tnicrry. 

MONTIVILLIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the     .  MONTMIREY,  a  town  of  Fnuicr,  in  the  dep. 
dep.  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  late  prov.  of  Nor-    of  Jura,  6  miles  ENE.  of  Auxoaae. 
mandy ;  6  miles  N.  of  Havre,  and  95  NW.  of        MONTMOREAU,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the 
Paris.  ^Lon.  o.  10.  £.    Lat.  49.  z$*  N.  dep.  of  Charente ;  15  miles  S.  of  Angoulefme. 

MONTLAUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  (i.)  MONTMORENCI,  or  7  Ann  db,  a  peer, 
of  Upper  Garonne ;  9  miles  SE.  of  Touloufe.  (i.)  MONTMORENCY,    3      marOial,    and 

Mont-L'Heri,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  conftafcle  of  France,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ge- 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  late  prov.  of  the  ifle  of  nerals  of  the  i^th  c^tury.  He  defended,  in  15 1  a, 
France,  15  mites  S.  of  Paris.  Here  are  the  remains  the  city  of  Meoziers  agaioft  the  emperor  Charlea 
of  a  tower,  vifibie  at  a  great  diftance.  Lon.  a.  o.  V.  and  obliged  the  count  of  Naflau  to  raiie  the 
E.    Lat.  48.  38.  N.  fiege.    In  1513,  he  was  made  marflial  of  France  ; 

MoNT-Louis,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  and  in  1535,  following  king  Francii  I.  into  Italy, 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  and  he  was  taken  with  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Pa- 
late province  of  Roufilion,  with  a  ftrong  citadel ;  via,  which  was  fought  contrary  to  his  advice, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  40  miles  WSW.  of  Per-  The  important  fervices  he  afterwards  rendered 
pignan,  and  430  S«  of  Paris.  Lon.  a.  5.  B.  Lat.  the  ft  ate  were  rewarded  by  the  fword  of  conltable 
41.  30.  N,  of  France,  with  which  he  was  prefented  by  the 

MoNT-LuET,  a  tovm  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  king,  Feb.  to,  1538.  He  afterwards  underwent 
Ain,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Brefle,  and  late  capi-  various  revolutions  uf  fortune  both  at  court  and 
tal  of  the  territory  of  Valbonnej  feated  in  a  fertile  in  the  field.  At  laft,  bding  wounded  at  the  battle 
pleafant  country  on  the  Seraiiie,  8  miles  from  Ly>  of  St  Denis,  which  he  gained  on  the  loth  Nov. 
ons,  and  205  SE.  of  Paris.  Lon.  5.  8.  £.  Lat.  1567,  he  died  of  his  wounds  two  days  after,  aged 
45.  49.  N.  74*  A  cordelier  ofifering  to  prepare  him  for  death, 

MoNT-LuzoN„  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  when  he  was  covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  af- 
of  Allier,  and  late  prov.  of  Bourbonnois:  ieated  ter  the  battle  of  St  Denis,  he  replied  in  a  firm  and 
on  the  Cher,  35  miles  SW.  of  Moulins,  and  150  fteady  voice:  *<  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  baa 
S.  of  Paris.    Lon.  a.  45.  E.    Lat.  46.  la.  N.  lived  near  80  years  with  honour,  has  not  learnt  to 

MONTM  ARAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the    die  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?" 
dep.  of  Allier ;  12^  miles  SW.  of  Muulins.  (a.)  Montmorency,  Charles,  3d  fon  of  the 

MONTM ARTIN,  two  towns  of  France,  in  preceding,  was  born  in  1537 ;  made  admiral  of 
the  dep.  of  the  Channel :  viz.  France  by  Henry  the  Great,  and  merited  it  by  his 

I.  MoNTMARTiN  EN  GaAiQNE,  4i  milesSE.    bravery.    He  died  in  1 612,  aged  75. 
of  Carentan,  and  9  N.  of  St.  Loo.  (3.)  Montmorency,  Francis  Henry  de.    Sec 

%.  MONTMARTm  pres  LA  MER,  4^  miles  SW.    Luxembourg,  N^  3. 
of  Coutanccs,  and  9  NNE.  of  Granville.  (4*)  Montmorency,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

(x.)  MONTMAUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aube,  and  diftria  of  Bar,  17  m.  N.  of  Bar. 
dep.  of  Mame,  9  miles  SW.  of  Epernay.  (5.)  Montmorency,  a  town  of  France,  in  tke 

U')  Montmaur,  Peter  db,  profeifor  of  Greek  dep.  of  Seine  and  Oife,  remarkable  for  th*  tomba 
at  Paris  under  Lewis  XIII,  was  born  in  Limoufin.  of  its  ancient  dukes.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill,  r.€-;4r  a 
He  was  a  man  of  confidcrable  taletits  and  vivacity ;  valley,  fertile  in  fruits,  efpecially  cberrief :  (  mllei 
but  having,  like  Swift,  indulged  his  poetical  vein  W.  of  GonneflTe,  and  8  N..of  Paris.  Lon.  a.  14. 
ill  writing  anagrams,  riddles,  &c.  his  poems  are  *E.    Lat.  48.  59.  N. 

held  in  contempt  by  fome.    He  died  in  1648.  Mont-Morillon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

MONTMEDI,  or  )  a  fmall  but  (Ifong  town  of    dep.  of  Vienne,  and  late  prov.  of  Poitou ;  on  the 
MONTMEDY,     I  France,  feated  on  the  river    Gartempe,  over  which  it  bat  a  fine  bridii;e;  34 
Chier,  which  divides  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower    miles  SE.  of  Poitiers. 

Mont- 
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MONTMORIN,  a  towo  of  France,  in  the  dep.  tempered  ;  and  they  trade  very  largely  in  winct 
of  the  Upper  Alps,  9  miles  W.  of  Serres.  cordials*  oil,  Yerdigreafe,  and  fait  petre.     They 

*  MONTOIR.  »./  [Fr.]  la  borfemailIhip»  a  have  ieveral  manufactures,  in  filk  and  woollen 
ftorr  a»  high  as  the  itirrups,  which  Italian  riding-  goods.  Many  of  them  are  Proteftaots.  The  mar- 
mafccTs  mount  their  borfes  from,  witboat  putting  kets  are  well  fupplied  with  fifh,  poultry,  butcher's 
iberr  foot  in  tbe  ftirrup.  BiS,  meat,  and  game,  at  reafonable  rates.    The  wine 

MONT01R£,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep«    is  ftrong  and  harih :  Burgandy  is  dear,  as  well  as  ■ 
of  the  Lower  Loire;  \%  miles  E.  of  Guerande.        the/weet  wine  of  Frontignan.    Liquors  of  vari* 
MONTOLIEU,  a  town  of  FrajKe;  in  the  dep.    ous  forts  are  compounded  and  diftilled.    The  en- 
cf  Audcy  8  miles  NW.  of  Carcafibne.  ^        virons  are  extremely  pleafant,  having  on  •ne  fide 

MONT  ON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depi  of   La  Place  de  Peyrou,  which  forms  a  fine  terrace* 
Puy  de  I>ome ;  9  miles  NW.  of  Iflbire,  and  8  SS£«    Thence,  in  a  clear  day,  may  be  feen  to  the  £.  the  - 
ct  CUrmoTit.  Alps,  which'  form  the  frontiers  of  Italy ;  to  the 

MON^TONA,  a  borough  and  diftri^  of  Iftria.  SW.  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  form  tfaofe 
Tbe  town  lies  16  miles  £S£  of  Uma^o.  The  of  Spain,  each  50  leagues  diftant;  and  to  tbe  S. 
d'ftrid  extends  from  the  Quieto  de  Pifino,  and  a  moft  extenfive  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  Not; 
contains  feveral  enornoous  foreils.  far  from  thence  is  a  noble  aquedudt,  built  like 

MONTONE,  a  river  of  Naples,    .  twc  bridges  one  above  the  other ;  by  which  water 

VI.)  MONTORIO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  A-  is  brought  from  a  mountain,  9  miles  diftant,  into 
iTuzzo  Ultta,  6  miles  SW.  of  Teramo.  two  bafons  in  a  fmali  elegant  temple  at  the  W. 

(s*  3>)  MoMTORio,  a  town  and  diftrid  of  I-  end  of  the  place ;  and  the  ci-devant  royal  gardetr, 
taly,  ia  tbe  department  of  the  Mincio,  diftridt  and  where  public  ledtures  are  held  on  botany.  On 
Ute  prorrince  of  Verona.  The  latter  lies  between  the  other  fide  of  the  town  is  the  efplanade,  a  beau- 
the  Baltena  and  the  Mezzano,  and  contains  10  tiful  walk,  bordered  on  each  fide  by  olive  trees, 
p^ihes.  whence  there  is  a  pleating  profped  of  the  fea  and 

MONTORO,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Cordova.         the  country  adjacent;  near  which  is  the  citadel, 
MONTOYTO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alen*    a  place  of  no  firength,  though  well  walled  in.    It 
trjo,  X4  roties  £.  of  Evora.  lies  27  miles  SW.  of  Nifmes;  47  £N£.  of  Nar- 

MONTPELIER.  ~  See  Movtpellibr*  bonne;  and  180  W.  by.S.  of  Paris.    Lon.  4.  20* 

MOKTPELLAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.    E.    Lat.  45 .  5  8.  N. 
cf  M<inf  Blanc,  7  miles  ENE.  of  Chambery.  MONTPENSIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

MOKTPELLIER,  a  city  of  France,  capital    dep.  of  Puy  de  Dome,  and  late  prov.  of  Auvergne, 
of  the  dep.  of  HerauU,  and  of  the  late  prov.  of   on  a  hill  ao  miles  NE.  of  Clennont,  and  a  10  SE. 
L»Bg:iiedoc.    It  is  rekoned  one  of  the  handfomed    of  Paris.    Lon.  3.  14.  £•    Lat.  46.  4.  N. 
dties  in  France.    It  hath  a  citadel,  an  univer*       MONTPEYROUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
ftty,  and  academy  of  fciences,  and  a  l>otanic  gar-    dep.  of  Herault,  7^  miles  ESE.  of  Lodeve. 
dea«  the  firft  eaabliibed  in  Europe.    It  has  been        MONTREZAT,  3  towns  of  France;    i.  in 
kng  &aious  for  a  climate  unpommonly  dsdubri-    the  dep.  of  Aipdeche  17  miles  W.  of  Privas :  3.  In 
oos.     Xhe  air  may  be  falutary  in  catarrhous  con-    tha^  of  Lot,  is  miles  S.  of  Cahors :  and,  3.  in  that 
fosziptJofis'from  its  drynefs  and  elafticity ;  but  it    of  Lot  and  Garonne,  9  mile^  ESE.  of  Tonneins. 
is  too  fharp  in  cafes  of  pulmonary  impofthumes.       MONTPEZAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
Tbe  climate  according  to  4bme  late  travellers,  is    of  Gers,  %%  miles  SE.  of  Auch.  . 
ib  much  altered  for  the  worie,  that  tbe  inhabitants       MONTPINCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
fcaxce  know  it  to  be  the  lame.   It  has  been  known    dep.  of  the  Channel ;  6  miles  E.  of  Coutances. 
to  rain  almoft  3  months  without  intermifiioD ;  and        MONTPONT,  two  towns  of  France ;  i.  in 
at  ioterrals  fiich  thick  ftinking  fogs,  as  nc^ing    the  dep.  of  Saone  and  Loire,  7  miles  SW.  of  Lou- 
bat  tbe  banks  of  Newfoundland  could  equal ;  and    bans :  2.  in  that  of  Dordogne,  17  miles  NW.  of 
feveral  times,  for  feveral  days,  the  iky  is  fo  bieavi-    Bergerac. 

ly  kndcd,  that  neither  fun,  moon,  nor  ftar,  can  MONTPREVEIRE,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
be  fecD.  In  fumnoer,  it  is  fo  intolerably  hot,  that  io  the  canton  of  Berne ;  5  miles  N£.  of  Lau- 
till  tke  evening  there  is  no  ftirring  out.    Its  fitua-    fanne. 

tion,  though  on  an  eminence,  is  not  healthy ;  as       MONTQUELAI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farsif- 
between  it  and  tbe  Mediterranean  (about  9  miles    tan,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulf. 
diftant)  it  is  one  continued  marfh,  exhaling  noxi-       MONTQUHITTER,  [Gael.  L  /.  a  pUce  for 
^rsx%  vapours,  which,  when  the  fea  breeze  fets  in,    enfnaring  deer]  a  parifh  of  Scotland  in  Aberdeer>f^. 
blow  diredly  on  the  town  aiid  the  country  adja-    and  diitridt  of  Buchan ;  bounded  on  3  fides  by  the 
cent ;  of  the  fad  effeds  of  ^hicb,  its  unhealthy    fea,  and  extending  from  SE.  to  NW.  lo^  miles ; 
inhabitants,  with  their  yellow  meagre  looks,  are    from  S.  to  N.  9 ;  and  from  £.  to  W.  6.    The  fiir- 
the  moft  convincing  proofs.    The  people  in  trade    face  is  partly  hilly,  partly  moify,  and  not  above 
are  reputed  by  tbe  French  tbemielves  to  be  great    a  loth  part  admits  of  tillage ;  yet  tbe  air  is  falu- 
extortioners.     This  city   fiands  upon  a  rifing    brious,  andaconfidcrablepartof  the  foil  very  fei- 
ground  fronting  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  a-    Tile  having  been  lately  much  improved.  Oats,  bar- 
bout  9  miles  to  the  S.  on  tbe  other  fide  is  an    ley,  peafe,  and  potatoes,  with  Ibme  flax,  are  the  on- 
agreeable  plain,  extending  as  far  as  to  the  Cevennes.    ly  crops. ,  The  population,  in  1791,  was  1470 ;  in- 
It  ia  well  built,  yet  tbe  ftreets  are  narrow  and  the    creafe  473  fince  1755.    Of  thefe  there  were  404,  in 
honfet  dark.    The  population   is  eftimaied  at    C»mi»^o«;ii,  a  village  lately  erected  by  Mr  Cumiiie 
78,000;  the  citizens  are  ibciable,  gay,  and  good    of  Auchry.  The  number  of  flieep  was  above  1300; 

oi 
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of  horfes  390;  and  of  black  qattle  1350.  This  and  poultry.  The  neighbouring  fiiores  fu ppff 
parifh  is  famous  for  3  bloody  battles,  fought  at  them  with  ji  great  variety  of  gam?  :n  the  different 
Lendrum^  in  the  i  ith  century,  for  3  days,  between  feafons ;  and  the  iiland  abounds  with  foft  fprtng3» 
the  ufurper  Dopald  Bane,  lord  of  the  Ides,  bro-  which  form  many  pleafant  rivulets.  Thcpeopl^r 
ther  to  K.  Malcom  III.  ^nd  the  royal  forces  un-  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  fiirs,  &c.  and  veiiels 
der  the  potent  Thane  of  Buchan,  the  head  of  the  of  aoo  tons  can  come  up  to  the  city.  It  ftaads 
Canmore  party,  who  proved  victorious  in  all  the  xto  miles  SW.  of  Quebec,  and  1x0  N.  of  Albany, 
three  engagements,  and  compelled  the  ufurper  to  Lon.  71. 10.  W.  Lat.  45.  55.  N. 
Ily.  Three  cairns  or  tumuli,  raifed  over  the  bo-  (3.)  Montreal,  or  Mount  Roy  alt  a  fortrefs  of 
dies  of  the  flain,  ilill  mark  the  bloody  fcenes.  Germany,  in  the  late  eled orate  of  Triers ;  featcd 

(1.)  MONTREAL,  an  ifland  of  N.  America,  on  the  Mofcllc,  11  miles  NE.  of  Triers:  now.  in- 
10  the  St  Laurence,  about  10  miles  long,  and  9  eluded  in  the  French  empire,  and  dep.  of  Rhine 
over  in  the  broadeft  parts.  It  belonged  to  the  and  Mofclle.  Lon.  7.  6.  £•  Lat.  49.  59.  N. 
French;  bul  was  taken  by  Gen.  Amherft  and  (4.)  Montreal,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
Murray  on  the  8ih  Sept.  1760.  By  the  capitula-  of  Mazara,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee;  feated  on  a 
tion,  all  the  French  forces  were  fent  to  Old  France;  rivulet,  5  miles  W.  of  Palermo,  and  50  N£.  of 
and  thus  all  Canada  became  fubjedt  to  the  crown  Mazara.  Lon.  13.  31.  £.  Lat.  38.  14.  N. 
of  Great  Britain  ;  whiph  was  confirmed  by  tlie  (5.)  Montreal,  a  town  of  Spa':n,  in  Arragon, 
peace  of  1763.  The  foil  is  exceedingly  rich,  pro--  with  a  caftle,  feated  on  the  Xiloca,,  15  miles  K. 
ducing  all  kinds  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables  W.  of  Tervil,  and  40  SE.  ofCalataud.  Lon  i. 
in  great  abundance.    The  S.  fide  is  moft  popu-    a.  W.    Lat.  41.  9.  N^ 

lous,  beft  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  villas.        MONTREDON,  a  town  of  France,  in   the 
Since  this  place  has  been  in  the  pofleflion  of  Bri-    dep.  of  Ande ;  3  miles  W.  of  Narbonne. 
tain,  it  hau  fufiered  much  by  fires,  the  houfes  being        MONTREGEAU,  a  town  of  France,   in  the 
moftly  built  of  wood.  dep.  of  Upper  Garrone ;  6  miles  E.  of  Gaudens. 

(a.)  Montreal,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland,  MONTRESOR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
formerly  called  Ville  Marie,  is  the  %d  place  in  of  Indre  and  Loire,  9  miles  E.  of  Loches. 
Canada  for  extent,  buildings,  andftrength;  and,  (i — 3.)  MONTREUIL,  3  towns  of  France; 
befides  the  advantage  of  a  better  climate  for  de-  viz.  i.  in  the  dep.  of  Aude,  9  miles  SE.  of  Troyes : 
ligl^lfulnefs  of  fituation,  is  much  preferable  to  a.  in  that  of  Eure,  10^  miles  S.  of  Bcrnay  :  3.  in 
Quebec.  It  (lands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  Hoping  that  of  Paris,  3  miles  E.  of  Paris:— 
to  the  S.  with  many  agreeable  villas  upon  it,  (4.}  Montr  evil  Bellary,  in  the  dep.  of 
which,  with  the  ifland  of  St  Helen,  and  the  river  Maine  and  Loire,  xo  miles  S.  of  Siumur,  la  NW^. 
(which  is  about  1  miles  broad),  form  a  moft  charm-  of  LouduD,  and  155  fix)m  Paris.  Lon.  o.  9.  W. 
ing  landfcape.    The  city  is  not  very  broad  from    Lat  47.  6.  N. 

N.  to  S.  but  covers  a  great  length  of  ground  from  (5.)  Montrsuil  Bonnin,  in  the  department 
£.  to  W.  and  is  nearly  as  populous  as  Quebec,  of  the  Vienne,  9  miles  SW.  of  Poitiers. 
The  (Ireets  are  regi^ar,  forming  an  oblong  fquare;  (6  )  Montr buil  sur  Mer,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
the  houfes  well  built,  and  the  public  edifices  far  Straits  of  Calais,  40  miles  S.  of  Calais  and  1x7  N. 
exceed  thofe  of  Quebec  in  beauty  and  commodi-  of  Paris.  It  is  feated  on  a' hill,  near  the  Canche  ; 
uufnefs ;  the  refidence  of  the  knights  hofpitallers  is  fortified,  and  contains  about  5000  citizens* 
is  extremely  magnificent. — There  are  feveral  gar-  Lon.  i.  $%*  E.  Lat.  50.  27.  N. 
dens  within  the  walls,  particularly  thofe  of  the  MONTREVAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
Governor,  the  Sillers  of  the  Congregation,  the  dep.  of  Mayne,  and  Loire ;  6  miles  S.  of  Old  St 
Kunnery  Hofpital,  the  Recollets,  Jefuits  Semina-    Florent. 

ry,  &c.  There  are  alfo  many  bthcr  gardens  and  MONTREVILLE9  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
plantations  without  the  gates.  The  3  churches  dep.  of.  the  Nievre,  9  miles  NW.  of  Chatc<tu> 
apd  religious  houfes  are  of  the  utmoft  neatnefs    Chinon. 

and  fimplicity.  The  city  has  7  gates,  but  its  for-  Mont-Richard,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
tifications  are  inconfiderable,  being  encompaffed  of  Loire  and  Cher,  on  the  Cher,  xi  miles  SE.  of 
by  a  flight  wall  of  mafonry,  fufficicnt  only  to  pre-  Amboife,  and  xxa  SW.  of  Paris.  Lon.  x.  aa.  £. 
vent  a  furprife  from  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indi-  Lat  47.  %%.  N. 
*  ans  with  whom  they  are  furrounded,  and  who  MONTRIGAUD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
ufed  to  refort  in  vaft  bodies  to  the  annual  fair  held  dep.  of  Drome ;  1%  miles  NNE.  of  Romans,  and 
here,  frosn  June  till  the  end  of  Aogufi.    Though    15  of  Tain. 

the  French  garrifon  ini76o  confilted  of  8  batta-  (i.)  MONTROSE,  a  parifli  of  Scotland  in 
lions  of  regular  troops,  a  numerous  militia  and  Angus-fliire  anciently  called  Celurca.  (S^  Boece, 
a  great  body  of  favages,  MeflVs  Vandreuil  and  Johnfton,  &c.  The  rev.  Mr  Mollefon  fays,  ^  the 
Levis  fubmitted  without  firing  a  gun.  There  aiv  moft  probable  derivation  of  its  moderq  appella- 
no  guns  on  the  wall ;  only  a  dry  ditch  furrounds  tion  is  from  the  Gaelic,  in  which  Meinrofs  figniBes 
it,  about  7  feet  deep,  with  a  regular  glacis.  On  the  fenny  promontory^  and  it  is  called  by  the  vulgar 
the  infide  of  the  town  is  a  cavalier  on  an  •artificial  Monro/s  to  this  day.  Buchanan  and  other8  have 
eminence,  with  a  parapet  of  logs,  and  6  or  8  guns,  given  it  a  derivation  more  flattering  than  ju}\, 
c:i\Wd  the  citadel.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  when  they  aflert,  that  it  properly  mf.ins  the 
about  6000,  who  are  extremely  well  dreflVd.  Mount  ofRo/es^  Mom  Rofarum.  Yet  in  alUjfion  lo 
They  are  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  river  fifti,  this,  the  town's  feal  is  iroprcfled  with  rojes;  atul 
fume  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  They  the  mctto  is  "  Mare  dkatf  ro/a  decorot,  the  ftra 
have  like  wife  plenty  of  black  cattle,  horfes,  hogs,   enriwhts,   the  rofc  adorns." — It  is  3  miles  long 

I  ..  from 
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from  N.  to  S.  and  li  broad.  It  ia  watered  by  the  fingle,  towering  over  a  hilly  country  like  a  pile  rf 

K.  and  S-  Eiks,  over  which  there  are  two  elegant  grotto  work  or  Gothic  fpires ;  and  its  height  fo 

bridges.     Sec  EsK,    N.'  7  and  8;   and  Inch-  great,  that  to  a  beholder  on  the  top  the neighbour- 

B&AYOCK.    The  furface  is  flat,  yet  it  affords  a  ing  mountains  appear  to  be  funk  to  a  level  with 

▼artegated  and  extenfive  profpeft,  W,  to  Brechin  the  plain.    It  is  compofeil  of  fteep  rocks,  which 

aod  N.  to  the  Grampians.  The  bafin,  formed  by  at   a  diftance  feem  mdented ;  whence  its  name, 

th«  eftuary  of  the  S.  Elk,  is  a'beautiful  piece  of  Montfirrat,  from  the  Latin,  firra  a/anu*    Mont- 

iff^ater  veai^y  circular;  and  at  high  water,  about  ferrai  is  famous  for  the  adoration  paid  to  an  image 

3  miles  to  diameter,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  town,  of  the  Virgin,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  • 

though  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  An  attempt  was  found  in  a  cave  in  this  mountain  by  fome  fliep- 

snade  to  drain  it  in  the  17th  century;  but  when  the  herds  in  880.    Over  this  image,  Guthred  earl  of 

-dike  was  Dearly  completed  ar  ftorm  arofe  and  level-  Barcelona  caufv'd  a  monaftery  and  chapel  to  be 

led  the  whole  works.  The  foil  is  fertile,  well  cul-  eroded;  but,  after  remaining  in  this  receptacle 

tivated,  and  of  late  much  inrprovcd*    Of  3080  upwards  of  700  years,  Philip  H.  and  Philip  III. 

acres,    1000  were  under  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.  bujlt  a  magnificent  church  for  its  reception.    In- 

in  1792;  14CO  under  grafles  and  pafture;  and  680  numerable  miraclesareafcribedtothisimage.  The 

nnder  w^ood,  marfhes,  and  heath.    The  total  por  monaftery  is  fituated  in  a  comer  of  the  mountain ; 

pulatTon,  in  i79o»  was  6194  ;  increafe  2044  lince  it  feems  as  if  vaft  torrents  of  water,  or  fome  vie* 

1755  '  *^^  number  of  horfes  130;  of  iheep  100,  lent  convulfion  of  nature,  had  fplit  the  eallern 

and  black  cattle  500.  face  of  Montierrat,  and  formed  in  the  cleft  a 

(4.)  BfoNTROsE,  ahandfometownintheabove  fufficient  platform  to  buiid  the  ihona fiery  upon. 

piriihy  iituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  £(k,  on  the  The  river  Llobregat  roars  at  the  bottom,  and  per- 

German  Ocean,    48  miles  NE.  of  Edinburgh,  pendicular  walls  of  rock,  of  prodigious  h'cightt 

but  70  miles  diilant  by  road.    The  houfes  are  rife  from  the  water  edge  near  half  way  up  the 

neat,  built  of  ftone,  and  many  of  then:i  in  the  mo-  mountain.   Upon  thefe  mafles  of  white  ftone  refta 

denf  tafie.    The  moft  remarkable  public  build-  the  fmall  piece  of  level  ground  which  the  monks 

irrgs   are,    the  old  and   new  town-houfes,    the  inhabit.     Ciofe  behind  the  abbey,  and  in  fome 

churchy  lately  rebuilt  upon  a  new  and  elegant  parts  impending  over  it,  huge  cli^s  (hoot  up  :n  a 

plan,  the  lunatic  hofpital,  a  very  ufefiil  inftitiition  femicircle  to  a  flupendous  elevation:  their  fum« 

condnded  upon  the  moft  humane  principles'^  the  inits  are  fplit  into  (harp  conesy  pillars,  pipes,  and 

public  library,  ^nd  an  elegant  epifcopal  chapel,  other  odd  (hapes,  blanched  and  bare ;  but  the  ih- 

Moatrofe  ftands  between  two  rivers,  the  S.  and  N.  terftices  are  filled  up  with  forefls  of  evergreen  and 

£&«,  over  which  there  have  been  lately  built  two  deciduous  trees  .and  plants:   15  hermitages  are 

▼ery  handfome  bridges*  at  a  great  expenfe.    The  placed  among  the  woods ;  fome  of  them  on  the 

falmoD  filheries  on  thefe  rivers  Are  very  valuable,  very  pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  and  in  cavities  hew^n 

and  form  a  good  branch  of  commerce.   The  bar-  out  of  the  loftieft  of  thefe  pyramids.   This  moun- 

boor  Is  a  fine  femicircular  bafin  defended  by  a  tain  is  25  miles  NW.  of  Barcelona.    Lcn.  2.  26. 

handfoine  ftone  pier.   A  great  number  of  trading  E«    Lat.  41.  40.  N. 

wetMB  Wlong  to  this  port.    Montrofe  is  a  royal       (i.)  Monts£rrat,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iOesbe* 

boroogfaf  and  unites  with  Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Brech-  longing  to  Great  Britain.  .  It  is  a  very  fmall,  but 

in  and  Arbroath,  in  eleding  a  reprefentative  in  the  pleafant  idand,  fo  called  by  Cohjmbus  from  its 

imperial  parliament.    The  town  council  eonfids  refemblance  to  the  above  mountain.    It  has  An- 

o€  a  pvDvoft,  3  bailies,  dean  of  guild j  treifurer*  tingua  on  the  NE.  St  Chriftopher's  and  Nevis  on 

and  13  councillors.    Its  total  population,  in  1790,  the  NW.  and  Guadaloupe  lying  SSE.  at  the  dif- 

iwas  5194  fouls.    It  lies  47  miles  NE.  of  Perth,  tance  of  about  9  leagues.    In  its  figure  it  is  near-  . 

and  25  df  Dundee.    Lon.  o.  45.  £•  of  Edinburgh,  ly  round*  about  9  miles  in  extent  every  way,  27 

«.  to.  W.  of  London.    Lat.  56.  34.  N.  in  circumference,  and  fuppofed  to  contain  about 

(3.)  MoKTROSE,  Marquis  of.  .See  Graham,  50,000  acres.    The  climate  is  warm,  but  lefs  fo 

K^  4  ;  and  England,  $'47,  48.  than  in  Antigua,  and  is  ef^eemed  very  healthy. 

MONTROSIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  The  furface  is  mountainous,  but  interfperfed  with 

department  of  Aveiron,  iq  miles  NE.  of  Rhodez.  pleafant,  rich,  and  fertile  valleys :  the  hills  are  co* 

♦  MONTROSS.  «./  '  An  urider  gunner,  or  vered  with  cedars  and  other  fine  tref*s.    Here  are 

a:ffiftant  to  a  gunner,   engineer^  or  Sre-maller.  all  the  animals,'  vegetables,  and  fruits,  that  are  to 

DiS.  be  found  in  the  other  ifiands.    The  inhabitants 

MONTROUGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  raifed  fornrierly  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  indigo, 

of  Paris,  i^  miles  S.  of  Par/s.  which  they  cut  four  times  a'year.    The  prefent 

MONTS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Vi-  product  is  cotton,  rum,  and  fngar.    There  is  no 

csne*  4^  miles  SSE.  of  Loudnn.  good  harbour,  but  three  tolerable  roads,  at  Ply- 

MoNT  St  Bernard.  See  Bernard,  St,  N°  7.  mouth.  Old  Harbour,  and  Ker's  Bay,  where  they 

Momt-Salov,  a  tovwi  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ihip  the  produce  of  the  ifland.    Public  affairs  are 

the  Cantal,  15  miles  S.  of  Arillac.  adminiftered  by  a  lieutciant-govcrnort  council, 

ftfoiiT-SAi/GSON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  and  aflVmbly,  compofed  of  8  members,  two  from 

of  Upper  Mame«  xa  miles  S.  of  Langres.  each  of  the  four  diilrjdts.    The  eft'eds  of  induftry 

MoNT-ScL/CE.    See  Monsellice.  have  been  no    where    more  cenfpicunns    than 

Mont.Senny,  a  mountain  of  Otalonia.  in  this  ifland,  efpecially  of  late  years,  fince  the 

(r.)  MONTSERRAT,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  art  of  planting  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular  fyf- 

Catalonia,  one  of  the  moft  fingular  in  t|ie  world  tem,  and  almoft  all  the  defers  of  foil  fo  thorough- 

for  fituaHoo,  fliape,  and  conditutlor.    It  ftands  ly  removed  by  proper  management  and  manure, 

Vol.  XV.  Part  I.  *•  i>  d  that. 
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that,  except  from  the  failure  oP  feafons,  or  the  *  MONUMENTAL,  adj.  [from  mommeiU,]  i« 

waot  of  hands,  there  is  feldom  a'^y  fear  of  a  crop.  Memorial)  preferviog  memory.— 

There  arc  a  few  ihips  employed  in  trading  to  this  Me,  goddefs,  bring 

ifland  from  Loodoii  and  from  Briftol.    The  num-  To  arched  walks  of  twilight  grotreBy 

her  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  moft  probable  And  (ha^ows  brown  that  Sylvan  loveSy 

accounts,  is  between  zaoo  and  Z500  whites,  and  Of  pine  or  monumental  oak.                    Milton, 

from  10,000  to  ia,Qo  negroes.    This  ifland  lies  -7-The  deflrudioo  of  the  earth  was  the  moft 

30  miles  SW.  of  Antigua.   Lon.  63»  34.  W.  Lat.  monumental  proof  that   could  have  been  given 

x6.  ^4.  N.                 ^  to  ail  the  fucceeding  ages  of  matrkind.    Wood- 

MONTSOREAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ward,-^ 

dep.  of  Maine  and  Loire,  6  miles  S£.  of  Saumun  •    The  polifb'd  pillar  different  fcu]p|ures  grace, 

MONTSURS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of       A  work  ouilafting  monumental  brais.  Popt. 

Mayennc,  10  miles  S.  of  Mayenne.  ft.  Raifed  in  honour  of  the  d/ead ;  belonging  to  a 

Mont  Terrible,   a  department  of  France,  tomb. — 

formed  out  of  the  Ci-devant  principality  of  Mo-  To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fafiiioo, 

oaco,  and  county  of  Nice.  Like  1  u(ty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.  Shak. 

J»IoMT  Ton  N  ER B,  a  department  of  France,  one  I'll  not  fear  that  whiter  ikin  of  her  than  fnow, 

pf  the  foury   into  which  the  countries  on  the  And  fmootb  as  monumental  alabafter.        Shak* 

left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  in  1796  Softly  may  he  be  poffeft 

had  been  annexed  to  France,  and  divided   into  Oi  \\\s  monumental  re^.                    Crojkaw* 

fix  departments,  were  finally  divided  in  1 798.  By  MONUSC AT9  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Curdi- 

the  Brd  divifton  it  contained  the  Country  from  Op-  ft^n. 

penheim  to  Queich,  Abzey, Grunftidt, Durllheim,  MONYMUSK,  [Gael,  from monaugh^  billy, and 

Lautern,  Meflenheim,  Neuftadt,  Worms,  &c.  Part  monjick^  marfhy,]  a  parifli  of  Aberdeen fliire,  fo 

of  the  late  decorates  of  Treves  and  Deuxponts  named  from  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  ground  it 

'are  now  added  to  it.    IVormj  is  the  capital.  cpnfifts  of,  about  7  miles  long,  from  4  to  5  broad, 

(i,  a.)  MONTVILLE,  two  towns  of  France;  and  18  from  Aberdeen.     The  air  and  foil  arc 

I.  in  the  dep.  of  Lower  Seine»  7)  miles  N.  of  goody  hulbandry  improved,   wheat,   rye,  oats, 

Rout'n ;  4.  in  that  of  Mayenne,  9  miles  £N£.  of  barley  and  peafe  produced,  and  quanUties  of  graia 

Laval.                                     .  exported.    It  has  a  rich  iron  mine,  and  the  Don 

(3.)  MoNTviLLE,  a  townftiip  of  Connedicut  runs  through  it.    The  population,  in  2791,  was 

in  New  London  county^  containing  2053  citizens  m; ;  increafe  xaa  (ince  1755  ;  number  of  boHes 

in  1795.  183 ;  (heep  148)  ;  and  black  cattle  1010.    There 

MONTWILIS^KT,  a  town  of  Samogitia.  are  fome  exteniive  woods,  which  afford  meltet  and 

MONTZBURG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Meiflea.  pafturc  to  great  numbers  of  deer  and  roes. 

MONTZEN,  a  town  of  Franoe,  in  the  dep.  of  (i.)  MONZA,  a  diftrid  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 

Ourte,  and  late  duchy  of  Limburg.  ment  of  Olon:^ ;  containing  78,102  citizens  in  May 

(1.)  ♦  MONUMENT.  «./.  [monument^  Fr.  mo-  1801. 

nnmentum^  Latin.]     |.  Any  thing  by  which  the  (2.)  Mokza,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  above  dif- 

memory  of  perfons  or  things  is  preferved ;  a  me*  tri(5t,  and  late  duchy  of  Milan  on  the  Lambro,  t 

morial.— In  his  time  there  remained  the  monument  miles  NNE.  of  Milan.    In  this  town  is  preferved 

of  his  tomb  in  the  mountain  JaHus.  Raleigh.^H^  the  ancient  iron  crown,  with  which  the  emperors 

is  H'come  a  notable  monument  of  unproi'perous  and  kings  of  Italy  were  crowned.    It  ia  called  the 

diflo.^lty.    King  Charles, —  iron  crown,  though  made  of  ^o/i/,  and  enriched 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear  with  jewels,  from  an  iron  ring  on  the  inHde  of  it. 

0>  grafly  turf;  and  pile  up  every  ftone  It  now  adorns  the  brows  of  the  Jacobin,  Repub- 

Ot  luftre  from  the  bro<4c  in  memory,        ^  lican  Confular,  Imperial  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Or  monument  to  A^ci.                              Milton^  L^n.  9. 10.  £.    Lat.  45  33.  N. 

Of  ancient  Britifti  art  MONZAMBANE,  a  town  of  lUly,  in  the  dep. 

A  pleaiing  monument*                            Phillips,  of  the  Mincio  and  dlAri^  of  Verooa,  14  miles 

-— CoUedt  the  beft  fftonutnentj  of  oux  friends,  their  NNW,  of  Mantua. 

own  images  in  their  writings.   P^»    1.  A  tomb ;  MONZE  VILLO,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep. 

k  cenotaph  1   fometbing  ere^ed  in  memory  of  of  the  Meufe,  8  miles  N£.  of  Clermont, 

the  dead.—  MONZIE,  a  pariJh  of.Perthihire,  on  the  S. 

On  your  family's  old  mommieni  fide  of  the  Grampian^  fo  named  firom  the  Gaelic 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs.                            S/iak*  MonieUf  Deer-hill,  mt^nimi^  hill-foot,  or  moeghci  a 

The  /lowers  which  in  the  circling  valley  grow,  good  plain ;  all  of  which  etymoligtes  are  applica- 

Shall  on  his  mo^/ti/nrif' their  odours  throw.  &fiiJ^i.  ble  to  it.    It  is  11  miks  long  from'N.  to  S.  and 

Two  youth  Cut  knights  they  found  beneath  a  7  broad  from  E.  to  W.  The  foil  is  light,  dry,  and 

load  opprell                                            *  fertile ;  the  climate  is  various,  but  healthful ;  one 

Of  flaughtcr'd  foes,  whom  firft  to  death  they  'man  died  lately  aged  100.    The  Amon  interfed» 

fent,  it  for  la  miles.  Oats,  peafe,  barley,  potatoes,  and 

The  trophies  of  their  ftrength,  a  bloody  monU"  flax,  are  the  chief  crops.  The  population,  in  179*' 

ment.                                              Drt^den.  was  1136;  decreafe  56,  fince  1755.    The  oum- 

With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn,  ber  of  iheep  about  10,000.    The  pariOi  abounds 

Pope,  with  natural  curioiities,  waterfalls,  caves,  and 

(3.)  Monument.     See  Mausoleum,    pvea^  other  romantic  fcenery;  particularly  in  Glckal- 

MID,  &c.  MON,  where  there  is  a  remarkal^  echo.    There 

aie 
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are  Several  Romas  and  Caiedonian  antiquitirs.  5.  Anger;  rage;  heat  of  mind.    MoJ,  \n  Gothlckf 

Near  an  old  Roman  camp  ftands  a  village  called  Hgnifio  habitual  tamper. — In  theic  mood  ihey  c^ft 

Fimgnti  ktaft^  a  miies  from  Dunmore  hill,  on  the  forth  fomewhat  wherewith,  under  pain  of  greater 

top  <:vf  which  arc  the  relics  of  a  ftrong  fort,  to  difpleafure,  we  muft  reft  contented.  Hooker • 

which  Fin  GAL  retreated  after  his  houfe  was  burnt  (2.}  Mood.    See  Mods. 

fay  Ganu  His  father  and  fon  lie  buried  here.  The  (.).)  Mood,  or  Mode,  in  gratQnnr,  is  the  dtfifer- 

rer.  Mr  Erikioe  fayt,  "  We  are  tertaln  that  the  ent  manner  of  conjugating  verbs.   See  that  article 

^moos  Caledoatan  bard,  Ossiam,  lies  here.    Hrs  under  English  Language. 

tomb  19  well  koownt  and  often  vilited.    It  is  a  (4.)  Moods  of  Stllogism.    See  Logic.  . 

coffin  of  4  ftones  leC  oaao  edge,  about  2  feet  long,  *  MOODY,  adj.  [from  mood?[    i.  Angry ;  out 

aod  %,  feet  deep,  i^  feet  broad,  and  over  it  is  laid  of  huniour.*- 

a  gteat  Hone,  8  feet  high  and  11  feet  in  circum«  .    How  now,  moody  f 

fereiace."    (Sir  J.  Sinclair**  Stat.  Ace.  XV.  %^%.\  What  is't  thou  canft  demand  ?                   ^bak. 

Yet  MalocdfD  Lamg,  Efq.  advocate,  calls  in  quel-  Being  moody ^  give  him  line  and  fcope. 


tioD  the  cxiftence  oiFtheie  ancient  Scottifh  heroes.  '    Till  that  his  pallions,  like  a  whale  on  groui)d. 

But  the  prefent  age  is  not  the  Age  of  Rgafon^  as  Confound  themfelves  with  working.          Shak. 

T.  Paine  ftyled  it,  in  preference  to  otfaa*  ages  ;  Every  peevtfh,  moody  malecontent, 

but  the  Agt  of  Infideiity  in  almoft  every  thing.  Shall  fet  the  fen fi^lefs rabble  in  an  uproar.  Rowe. 

beyond. all. f^ftrmer  ages.  a.  Mental;  intelledual:  mod^  in  Saxon,  fignifies 

MONZINGBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  the  mind.— 

latecounSy  of  Spoohetm,  now  incloded  in  Fraocef  Give  me  fome  mufick  ;  muGck,  moody  food 

a»d  de|>.  of  Mont  Tonnere;    is  miles  W.  of  Of  us  that  trade  in  love.           ^                SfiaL 

Creatzaaeh,  and  49  S.  of  Treves.  MOOLILLY,  a  town  of  Indoftin,  in  Myfore. 

MONZKGUTH,  a  dtftria  of  Upper  Saxony,  ( i .)  *  Ml  .*ON.  n.f.  G>t«ry« ;  mena^  Gothick  $  menay 

10  a  peninfob  of  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  on  the  S£*  Saxon  ;  mona^  Ulandiek ;  maane^  Danifh  ;  manej 

MONXON.    Sec  Mon^dn.  German ;  mom,  Dutch.]    i.  The  changing  lumi* 

MOOy  a  town  Of  Sweden,  in  W.  Gothland.  nary  of  the  night,  called  by  poets  Cynthia  or 

(i.)  *  MOOD.«./.  [modtr  Fr.  modusy  Latin.]  i.  Phoebe.— 

The  form  of  at  argument.-*- Afboi  is  the  regular  '    The  mom  (hines  bright ;  'twas  fuch  a  nfght 

determioatkni  of  propofitions  according  to  their  as  this, 

qsastity  and  quality,  i. «.  thdr  univerfiil'  or  par«  When  the  fweet  wind  did  gently  kif^  the  trees, 

ticaliR*  affinnation  or  neg&tioh.  t^attt^-^MStcxXt  And  they  did  make  no  noife.                     Shak. 

reduced  our  loofe  leoibmNga  to  certain  roles,  and  -^Dlana  hath  her  name  from  mof  ften,  which  i^ 

made  them  condode  in  mode  and  figure.  Baker*  the  property  of  the  utMir,  being  by  nature  cold 

Si  Stfir  of  nrafick.-^  and  moid.  Peaekam,--^ 

.     They  more  Beneath  th'  eternal. fountain  of  all  waves. 

In  fi^sfcft  pfasdonx,  to  the  Dorian  modd  Where  thetr  vaft  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 

o^  Bister  and  i<>ft.mcordera.  •                  Miitoft,  And,  on4ifturb'd  by  moonj,  in  filence  deep. 

ThAr  ftmnl  ikems  a  tone  Cowley. 

Harfb,  and  of  difibtnet  mood  from*  his  com-  «•  A  month.  Ainfivotih.    $.  [In  fortification.]    It 

fMat*                                             MUion.  is  ufed  in  compolition  to  denote  a  figure  refem* 

3*  The  diange'  tAe  verb  undergoea  m  iome  Ian*  bling  a  crefirent :  as,  a  half  moon, 

gages,  as  toe  Gfeefc,  Latin,  and  French,  to  fig-  (1.)  Mook,  Luna,  ^  ,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  th<^ 

nify  TafUMMiotefitions  of  the  mmd,  is  called  mood,  heavenly  bodies  ufually  ranked  amon^  the  planets; 

Clarke,    4.  [from  modf  Gothick ;  modf  Saxon ;  but  with  more  propriety  accounted  a  fatellite,  or- 

wooeJf  Dutch;  aod  generally  in  all  Tentonick  dia-  fecondary  planet.    As  all  the  other  planets  move 

le^o.]  Temper  of  mind ;  fbite  of  mind  ai  afl^efted  primarily  round  the  fun,  fo  does  the  moon  round^ 

by  any  paSBon ;  difpofitiotl. —  the  earth  ;  her  orbit  is  an  ellipfis,  in  which  fhe  is* 

The  trembling  ghofts,  with  fad  amazed  moodf  retained  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  performing  her 

Chattering  their  iron  teeth.            Fairy  Queen,  revolution    *ound    the  earth,   ^om    change    to 

The  kingly  beaft  upon  her  gazing  (tood,  change,  in  29  days,  la  hours,  and  44  minutes. 

With  pfiy  calm'd,^own  fell  bis  angry  mood.  atrd  round  the  fun  with  it  every  year :  fhe  goes 

Fairy  ^ueen,  round  her  orbit  in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes^ 

Byes  onafed  to  the  melting  mood.    '      Sbak.  moving  about  4290  miles  every  hour ;  and  turns 

Clorinda  changed  to  ruth  her  warlike  mo9d.  round  her  axis  exadtly  in  the  time  that  Hie  goes 

Fairfax,  round  the  earth,  which  is  the  reafon  of  tier  keep- 

— Solyman,  in  a  melancholy  mood^  walked  op  ing  always  the  (kme  fide  towards  us ;  and  that  her 

aod  down  in  his  tent  a  great  part  of  the  night,  day  and  night  taken  together  are  as  long  as  our 

K»olks,r-^  lunar  month.  .See  Astronomy,  fndex. 

She  was  in  the  fitteft  mood  (3.)  Moon,  ancient  opinions  respecting 

For  catting  corns,  or  letting  blood.          Hudih.  the.    Among  the  ancients,  the  moon  was  an 

Thelie  two  kids  t'  appeafe  his  angry  mood  objed  ofprime  regard*    By  the  Hebrews  (he  w.is 

1  bear,  of  which  the  furies  give  him  good.  more  regarded  than  the  fun,  and  th^y  were  nu^re 

Dryden,  inolined  to  worihip  her  as  a  deity.     The  new 

He  now,  profufe  of  tears,  moons,  or  firfk  days  of  every  month,  were  kept 

In  fttppliant  mood  fell  proftrate  at  our  feet.  as  fefiivals  among  them,  which  were  celebrated 

Addifon.  with  found  of  trumpets,  entertainments,  and  fa- 

D  d  a  orifice. 
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crlficc.  (See  Numb,  xxviii.  xi.  x*  x6»  x  Sam.  xx.  rious  poGtions  of  the  moon»  with  re^r^rd  to  the 
5 — 18)  People  were  not  obliged  on  thefc  days  fun  and  earth,  we  obferve  different  degrees  of 
to  reft.  The  feafte  of  new  moons  were  the  mtnia-  illumination  ;  fometimes  a  large  and  iocnetimes  at 
tare  reprefentation  of  the  feaft  of  trumpets,  which  lefs  portion  of  the  enlightened  force  being  vifiblc. 
was  held  on  the  firft  of  the  month  TiiVi,  which  But  for  a  particular  account  of  thefe,  fee  Astro- 
was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year.    The  Jews,    komy,  Index- 

noi  being  acquainted  with 'the  phyfical  caufes  of       (5.)  Moon,  Harvest.    It  is  remarkable  that 
cclpfes,  looked  upon  them,  whether  of  fun  or    the  moon,  during  the  week  in  which  (he  is  full  in 
xnojn,  as  figns  of  the  divine  dii'pleafure.    The    harvefl,  rifes  fooner  after  fun.fetting  than  fhe  does 
Grecians  looked  upon  the  moon  as  favourable  to    in  any  other  full  moon  week  b  the  year.  By  doin^ 
snirriage;  and  the  full  moons,  or  the  times  of  con-    fo,  (he  affords  an  immediate  fupply  of  light  alter 
jundtion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  were  held  the  rood    funfet,  which  is  very  bencBcial  to  the  farmers  for 
Jucky  feafons  for  celebrating  marriages  ;-  becaufe    reaping  and  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
'they  imagined  the  moon  to  have  great  influence    and    therefore  they  diflinguilh  this  full  moon 
ovr^rlgeneration.  The  full  moon  was  held  favour-    from  all  the  others  in  the  year,  by  calling  it  the 
able  for  any  undertakings  by  t^e  SpJirtans ;  and    harveft  moon.     For  an  account  of  whicb^  fee 
n6  motives  could  induce  them  to  enter  upon  an    Astronomy,  N^  370, 371. 
expedition,  march  an  army,  or  attack  an  enemy,       (6.)  Moon,  influence  of  the,  on  thb  iii7« 
til<  the  full  of  the  moon.    The  moon  was  fup-    man  body,  the  weather,  &c.     The  vulgar 
p  >i>d  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  to  pretide    dodrine  concerning  the  inBuence  of  the  moon  on 
o  ff  child-birth.    The  patricians  at  Rome  wore  a    the  changes  of  weather  is  very  ancient,  and  has 
crefct.nt  on  their  ilioes,  to  dift^iguiih  them  from    gained  credit  among  the  learned  without  fulfil 
the  other  orders  of  men.  This  crefcent  was  called    cicnt  examination ;  but  it  feeros  now  to  be  pretty 
Lanula.    Some  fay  it  was  of  ivory,  others  that  it    generally  exploded  by  philofophers,  as  equally 
was  worked  upon  the  (hoe,  and  others  that  it  was    deftttute  of  all  foundation  in  phyfical  theory*  and 
only  a  particular  kind  of  fibula  or  buckle.  unfupported  by  any  plaufible  analogy.  The  com- 

(4.)  Moon,  i^istance,  diameter,  extent,    mon  opinion  is,  that  the  lunar  influence  is  exerted 
DENSITY,  APPEARANCES,  &c.  OF  THE.     Thc    at  the  fyzygics  and  quadratures,  and  for  three 
mean  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  6c|    days  before  and   after  each   of  thofe  .epochs* 
femi-diametcrs  of  the  earth ;  which  is  equivalent    There  are  14  days,  therefore,  in  each  iynodic 
to  ft4o,ooo  miles.    The  mean  eccentricKy  of  her    month,  over  which  the  moon,  at  this  rate,  is  fup- 
orbit  is  -^l-ls  of  her  mean  diftance,  or  in  miles    pofed  to  f^reiide;  and  as  the  whole  confifts  but  of 
13,000,  which  makes  ,a  conliderablc  variation  in    19  days  la^  hours,  only  s\  days  are  exempt  from 
that  mean  diftance...  Her  diameter  to  that  of  the    her  pretended  dominion.     Heflce»  though   the 
earth  as  ico  to  3^5,  as  11  to  <o'i5,  or  a  180  miles:    changes  of  the  weather  ihould  4iappea  to  have  do 
its  Tiean  apparent  diameter  is  31  minutes  16^,    connexion  whatever  with  the  moon's  afpeds,  and 
and  that  of  the  fun  31  minutes  .xa  feconds.    Its    they  (houtd  bt*  diftributed  in  an  equal  ph%xM<ioti 
'   mean  diameter,  as  feen  from  the  fun,  is  6  feconds.    through  the  whole  fynodic  month,  yet  any  one 
The  moon's  furface  contains  14,898,750  fquarc    who  ihall  predidt,  that  a  change  ihaA* happen  on 
miles,  and  its  folfdity  ^408,246,000  cubical  ones,    fome  one  of  the  24  days  alGgned,  rather  than'  in 
The  denfity  of  the  moon's  bcfdy  is  to  that  of  the    any  of  the  remaining  5^,  will  always  have  thc 
earth  as  48,911  to  39,214  ;  to  that  of  the  fun,  as    chances  24  to  5^  in  his  favour.    Men  may»  there* 
48)911  to  xo,ooo ;  its  quantity  of  matter  to  that    fore,eaniy  deceive  themfelves,  efpecially  in  fo  un« 
of  the  eirth,  nearly  as  i  to  39*15  5  the  force  of   fettled  a  climate  as  ours.    Moreover,  the  writer* 
the  gravity  on  its  furface  is  to  that  oh  the  furface    who  treat  of  the  Ggns  of  the  weather,  derive  their 
of  the  earth  as  139*2  to  497*8  ;  and  the  moon's    prognoftics  from  circumftances  which  neither  ar- 
bulk  to  tbat^f  the  earth  as  ^V  ^o  i.    I'he  moon    gue  any  real  inBuence  of  the  moon  as  a  caufe,  nor 
has  fcarce  any  difference  of  feafons,  becaufe  her    any  belief  of  fuch  an  influence,  but  are  merely  in- 
.axis  is  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.    The    dications  of  the  (late  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  ob- 
different  appearances  of  the  moon  are  very  nu-    fervation :  fuch  are,  the  (hape  of  the  horns,  the 
merous;  fometimes ihe  is increafing,  then  waning;    degree  and  colour  of  the  light,  and  the  number 
ibmctimes  horned,  then  femicircular;  fometimes    and  qualityof  the  luminous  circles  which  foone^ 
gibbous,  then  full  and  round.    Sometimes,  again,    times  furround  the  moon,  and  the  circumftances 
ine  illumines  us  the  whole  ni^ht ;    fometimes    attending  their  difappearance*    (See  the  Aio0>«^r<s 
only  a  part  of  it ;  fometimes  fhc  is  found  in  the    of  Aratus,  and  the  Scholia  of  Theon.)  The  vulgar 
fouthern  hemifphere,  fometimes  in  the  northern ;    foon  began  to  confider  thefe  things  as  caufes, 
all  which  variations  having  bten  firfl  obfcrved    which  had  been  propofed  to  them  only  as  Hgosz 
by  Endymion,  an  ancient  Grecian  who  watched    and  the  notion  of  the  moon's  influence  on  all  ter* 
her  motions,  flie  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  in    reftrial  things  was  confirmed  by  her  manifeft  ef. 
love  with  him.     The  fource  of  mod  of  thefe   feft  upon  thc  6cean.    See  PhU.  Tranf,  vol.  Ixv. 
appearances  is,  that  the  moon  is  a  dark,  opaque,    part  2.  p.  178,  &c.    The  famous  Dr  Mead  was  a 
,and  fpherical  body,  and  only  fhines  with  the    believer  in  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  on 
light  ihe  receives  from   the  fun ;  whence  only   the  human  bodj^  and  publilhed  a  book  to  this  pur- 
that  half  turned  towards  him,  at  any  inftant,  can    pofe,  entitled,  De  Jmperio  Solij  ac  Lume  in  Corf^ore 
be  illuminated,  the  oppohte  half  remaining  in  its   bumono:  but  this  opinion  has  been  expludtd  by 
Dative  darkncfs.    The  f.ice  of  the  moOu  vifibJe  mott  philofophers  as  equally  unreafonable  in  it- 
.on  our  earth,  is  that  part  cf  her  body  turned  to-  felf,  and  contrary  to  fadt.    As  the  molt  accurate 
V  ards  the  earth ;  whtiicc,  according  to  the  va-  and  ienfible  barometer  is  not  affc^ed  by  the  va- 
rious 
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rkm  pofidoDf  of  the  moon,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  telefcope  a  projecting  micrometer,  divided  in- 
the  human  body  ihould  be  afTeded  by  them«  Se»  to  fmall  fquares,  which,  by  means  of  a  brafs  rody 
Tcrai  learned  and  ingenious  men,  however,  (till,  could  l>e  placed  at  any  dtftance  from  the  eye,  and 
coo6der  Dr  Mead's  doctrine  as  far  from  lieing  un*  always  be  kept  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  moon's 
founded.  horns.    His  maps  or  drawings  are  orthographical 

(7.)   MooM,    METHOD  OF   DiscRiBiNG   THB    proje^ions ;  and  his  fcale  h  (o  conflrudted,  that 
rH£MOMC!f&  OP  THB.  M.  Schroeter,  of  the  Royal    20  feconds  of  the  moon's  dilk  correfpond  with 
Society  of  Gottingen,  has  lately  publiihed  a  very    half  an  ^ngliih  inch  on  the  map  ;  thus  the  fpace 
curious  and  elaborate  work  in  German,  entitled    of  4  feconds  is  reprefented  in  the  compafs  of  a 
Sff^otopo^gnapfu/cheFragmentef  Sector SeleaoiapO'    decimal  line;  and,  according  to  M.  Scrhoeter'* 
graphical  Fragments,  intended  to  promote  a  more    computation,  anfwer's  to  a  German  mile,  or  3807 
sccurate  knowledge  of  the  moon's  furface.    The    toifes.  The  inconveniencies  and  inaccnracy  of  the 
iVveral    maps,  of  the  moon  (See  Astronomy,    common  method  of  meafuring  the  lunar  moun- 
/adCrx),  which  have  been  delineated  by  Hevelius,    tains,  induced  him  to  contrive  others  capable  of 
RkxtoloBy  Cafiini,  and  Mayer,  are  well  known    greater  exadnefs,  and  more  general  application. 
10  every  perfon  converlant  with  aftronomical  fob-    Thefe  he  varied  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
;eds.      It  it  evident  that  thefe  delineations  can    required ;  but  they  are  all  trigonometrical  calcula- 
te only  a  very  general  idea  of  the  fppts,  toge-    tions  of  the  height  of  the  mountain,  or  the  depth 
titer  with  their  relative  pofition  on  the  lunar  di& ;    of  the  cavity  from  the  angle  of  illumination  and 
zad  -at*  with  refpeA  to  us,  the  appearance  of  thefe    from  the  length  of  the  ihadow.  If,  as  fome  have  fup« 
sEuft  vary  accoixling  to  the  diredion  in  which  the    pofed»  a  great  part  of  the  moon's  furface  t>e  vol* 
nyt  of  the  fun  fall  on  them,  the  moon's  furface    canic,  it  is  natural  to  exped  that  the  marks  of 
viU  not  exa^ly  correfpond  with  the  reprefenta«    eruptions  ftiould  from  time  to  time  be  difcemible. 
ti^i  of  it  laid  dovm  in  the  map,  except  when  it    A  (ingle  initance  of  this  kind  occurred  to  our  au- 
cjppens  to  be  iUumii^ed  under  the  fame  angle    thor:  ever  fince  the  17th  of  Augult  1788,  he  had 
23  when  this  -nap  was  drawn.   This  confideration    conftantly  feen  a  cavity,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  sl  volcanic 
induced  the  author  to  apply  himfelf  to- the  inven-    crattTf  in  the  fpot  Hevelius,  which  he  had  never 
tioB  of  a  more  accurate  ooode  of  defcribing  thefe    before  perceived,  though  be  had  often  examined 
pkenomena  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted,    this  part  of  the  moon  with  the  utmoft  atteotioa, 
For  this  purpoie,  having  provided  himfelf  with  a    and  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances.    Ac- 
tdefcope  feven  feet  in  length,  cooftruded  by  Dr    cording  to  his  conjectures,  this  phenomenon  muft 
HoicheU  he  refolvedt  repeatedly,  and  under  va-    have  commenced  between  the  14th  of  OAober 
rioDt  angles  <d  iUumination»  to  obferve  and  deli-    17879  and  the  a7th  of  Auguft  1788.   He  obferved 
neate  ▼ery  ftnall  portions  of  the  Innar  diflc ;  in^  or«    fome  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  lunar  obje^s, 
6a  that*  .by  comparing  bis  different  drawings  of    which,  though  too  confideral>le  to  l»e  attributed  to 
tae  fame  objeds,  he  might  compile  an  accurate    the  variation  of  light,  were  not  fufiiciently  perma- 
f opogiaphical  defcription  of  the  moon's  furface ;    nent  to  be  conftdered  as  the  effe^  of  volcanoes. 
but,  in  this  manner,  to  form  a  complete  lunar  at-    Thefe  he  afcribNM  to  meteors ;  for  though  he  doea 
las,  waa  an  undertaking  too  extenfive  for  a  fingls    not  fuppofe  the  moon  to  be  furrounded  with  air, 
pcribo.    He  therefore  found  himfelf  obliged  to    exadtly  like  that  which  in vefts  our  glot>e,  he  thinks 
pccicnbe  more  narrow  limits  to  his  deGgo,  and  '  it  probable  that  it  may  have  an  atmofphere  of  fome 
confined  his  plan  to.  the  delineation  of  the  feveral    kind,  in  which  fome  of  the  elements  of  bodies* 
portions  of  the  moon's  fnrfacfc,  under  one  angle    decompounded  on  its  furface,  may  be  fufpended ; 
only  of  illominatioR,  and  this  a  very  fiosaU  one*    and  that  fome  of  the  lunar  mountains  may  emit 
that  benight  obtain  more.diftinft  and  accurate    nebulous  vapours,  not  unlike  the  fnu>ke  of  our  > 
oblervations  and  diawings  oif  the  fhadows;  intend-    volcanoes,  which  obfcure  and  difguife  the  objedts 
iag  at  the  fame  time  to  examine  fuch  parts  as  ap-    feen  through  them.     In  regard  to  thofe  bright 
peared  either  more  remarkable  or  leis  diftind  than    points  which  have  been  feen  on  the  moon's  lur- 
tbe  refty  by  repeated  obfervations  under  various    £ice  during  eclipfes,  and  at  other  times  on  her 
aagles  cJF  tJinmination :  And  the  prefent  volume    unenlightened  part,  and  which  fome  have  fnp- 
r^jmtfamm  the  rcfult  of  his  obfervations,  with  re-    pofed  to  be  burning  volcanoes ;  Schroeter,  after 
fped  CO  the  northern  parts  of  the  lunar  diik.  The    the  moft  attentive  examination  of  them*  imagines 
author  obferves,  that,  through  a  telefcope  which    that  moft  of  them  muft  t>e  afcnbed  to  the  light  re- 
magnifies  a  thouland  timeSf  a  lunar  objeift  of  190    fleded  firom  the  earth  to  the  dark  part  of  the 
feet  in  ^rUct  appears  like  a  very  finaJl  point;  and    moon's  diik,  which  returns  it  from  the  tops  of  its 
that,  to  be  difttngniniable  with  refpedt  to  Ihape,    mounuins,  under  various  angles,  and  with  dif- 
it  muft  not  be  left  than  800  feet  in  extent.    He    feient  degrees  of  brightnefs.    Some  of  thefe  phe- 
tells  as,  that  for  his  oblervations  he  preferred    nomena  he  fufpeAs  to  he  no  more  than  optical  il- 
thoie  times  when  the  fun's  rays  fell  on  the  moon    lufions,  arifing  from  igneous  meteors  floating  in 
under  the  leaft  angle ;  that  he  carefully  and  re-    our  atmofphere,  which  happen  to  fall  within  the 
peaiedly  examined  e.very  objea  that  could  be  dif-    field  of  the  telefcope.    But  the  moft  interefting' 
tingoifhedy  and  either  actually  meafured  its  ap-    part  of  this  work  confifts  of  the  author's  **  Re- 
parent  diameter  and  the  length  of  its  fliadoiv,  or    nmrks  on   the  Formation  and  phyfical  Cpnfti- 
cocnpared  thefie  dimenfions  with  others  which  he    tution  of  the  Mdon's  Surface  and  Atmofphere. 
had  already  meafured ;  and  that  he  never  ufed    See  ^  8.     * 

roijnitfiers  of  greater  power  than  what  was  abfo-  (8.)  Moovi  mountains,  surfacb,  atmos- 
Ititcly  neceflary  to  render  the  obje^  diftin^.  In  phers,  &c.  of  thb.  The  furface  of  the  moon 
order  to  fiu^iUtate  the  delineatiooi  he  applied  to    appears  to  be  much  more  unequal  than  that  of  our 

earth; 
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^arlli;  and  tbrfe  inequalities  have  great  variety  both  formedt  or  elfe  falling  into  other  cavities*  has  In, 
in  form  and  niagnitude.  TheK  are  large  irregular  part  filled  them  up ;  after  baying  exerted  ita.  great- 
plains,  oa  which  are  obferved  long  and  narrow  lira-  eft  violence  in  thefe  mountaineouff  accumuUtion^t 
ta  of  hilU  running  in  a  Terpentine  direction:  fome  of  it  hat  diffufed  itfelf  in  various  diredions,  and  pro- 
the  mountains  form  ezteniive  cbainfls  others*  which  duced  the  hilly  ftrata  which  are  obferved  to  di- 
are  in  general  the  higheft,  ftand  alone,  and  are  of,  verge  from  thenif  like  the  radii  of  a  circle  from 
a  conical  (h  ape  I  fome  have  craters;  others  form  the  centre.  In  fupport  of  this  hypothelis*  it  is 
a  circular  ring  inclofing  a  plain ;  and  injhe  cen-  alleged,  that  the  largeft  craters  have  the  leaft 
tre  of  many  of  thefe  plains,  as  well  as  in  the  mid-  depth,  and  that  in  the  deepeft  there  is  th&  moft 
die  of  fome  of  the  craters,  other  mountains  are  equal  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the  era- 
found,  which  have  likewife  their  craters.  Thefe  ter,  and  the  volume  of  the  annular  bank  around  it: 
mountains  are.varioua  with  refpedt  to  colour,  fome  but  be&de  the  ''grand  revolution  here  fuppofed, 
being  much  darker  than  others.  '  The  moft  lofty  M.  Schroder  is  of  opinion  that  there  have  beea 
mountain  on  the  furface  of  our  globe  is  fuppofed  others  of  later  date  and  less  extent ;  to  thefe  he 
to  be  Chimborazo*  which  is  net  ao,ooo  feet  in  afcribes  the  formation  of  fecondary  mountains, 
height :  but  there  are  many  in  the  moon  which  which  arife  either  from  the  middle  of  the  craters 
are  much  higher  ;  that  which  is  diftinguiibed  by  of  the  primary^  or  from  the  centre  of  a  plain  fur* 
the  name  ot  LeiMtz^  is  not  lefs  than  15,000  feet,  roond^  by  a  circle  of  hills ;  many  of  thefe  Jbave 
This  elevation  will  appear  more  extraordinary,  if  alfo  craters,  and,  like  the  primary  mouiltains»  are 
compdred  with  the  moon's  diameter,  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fenes  of  cavities  and  hilly  ftrara, 
T^rtb  9  whereas  Chimborazo  is  not  above  nrnth  that  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  caufe  bj  which  t  bey 
of  that  of  the  earth :  thus  confidered,  the  lunar  were'  produced*  The  new  cratet  difcovcre«l  by 
mountains  are  near  five  times  as  high.asanyon  our  author  in  the  fpot  Heveltus,  together  with 
our  globe.  But  this  calculation  is  quite  incredi-  other  circnmftances  here  enumerated,  feem  to  in* 
ble,  as  it  feeme  contrarjr  to  all  the  analogy  of  Ka*  dicate  that  the  furface  of  the  moon  is  far  from 
ture,  that  the  mountain  of  2i/mall  planet  (honld  being  permanently  fettled  and  quiefoent.  Hia  ob* 
be  higher  than  thofe  of  a /argr  pne.  *'  The  era-  fervations  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  cavittet 
ters  M  the  moon  (adds  Mr  Schroeter)  are  circulars  vifible  on  the  lunar  toface  do  rotcoatain  water ; 
and  furround^  with  an  annular  bank  of  hills :  hence  he  concludes,,  that  there  can  be  no  ezten- 
they  are.  reoMrkable  for  their  width,  many  of  them  five  feaa  and  oceans,  like  tbofb  .which  covar  a 
being  from  4  to  15  gieographicyil  miles  in  diame-  great  part  of  the  earth;  but  be  allows  that  there 
ter:  fo«)e  are  not  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  may  be  fprings  and  imali  rivers.  Th^  queftion, 
moon's  furface;  others  are  9000*  ia«ooo«  and  whether  the  moon  he  kthahitid P  is. not  omitted  by 
X5,ooo  feet  in  depth :  that  of  one,  which  our  au-  M.  Schroeter,  who  obferves,  that  though  it  be 
thor  calls  BernmuUit  is  about  18,000  feet.  The  not  adapted  td  beinga  organiM  as  we  ares,  thia 
height  of  the  annulat  bank  Is  feldom  equal  to  the  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not  be  peopled  witb  iotel- 
deptb  of  the  crater  which  it  furrounds;  but  the  ligent  agcats,  endued  with  bodily  canftitutiona 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  one  appears  to  be  in  ge-  fuitaUe  to  the  nature  and  economy  of  the  planet 
neral  nearly  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  other,  for  which  they  are  deftiaed.  With  regard  to  a 
The  principal  mountains  and  cavities  feem  to  be  lvna*  atMoSTHBiEt  the  eiiftence  of  which  haa 
conneded  by  a  feries  of  others  of  lefs  magnitude-;  been  a  fubje^  of  much  difptite  (See  AsraoMo- 
and  fometimes  by  hilly  ftrata,  wbicW  lil£  the  ra«  my,  btdex)^  oor  author  adduces  a  variety  of  prooft 
dii  of  a  circle,  may  be  traced  to  a  comnoa  cen*  in  ftrpport  of  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  queftioa* 
tre ;  this  is  generally  either  a  mountaia  or  crater^  He  alfo  makeca  number  of  obfervations  00  Inre- 
though  neH.of  the  greateft  height  or  depth.  Thefe  ral  of  its  relative  properties^  compared  with  tbe 
hilly  ftraui  which,  through  Unsaller  telefcopes,  fame  in  our  atmofpkere :  fuch  as  iu  greater  dry. 
appear  like  veins  on  the  moon's  furface,  have  of-  nefs,  rarity,  and  cleameia;  which,  however,  do 
tea  been  miftaken  for  torrents  of  lava ;  none  of  not  pnivent  its  refrading  the  folar  rays,  havhis 
which*  M.  Schroeter  fays,  he  could  ever  difeover.  poinfted  out  the  circumitance,  that  the  ftooa* 
From  all  the  preceding  circnmftances, '  he  cwk»  taina  in  the  dark  hemifphere  of  the  nsoon,  near 
ckides,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe  of  its  luminous  boider,  which  are  of  fufficient 
the  inequalities  of  the  moon's  furface,  it  muft  not  height  to  receive  the  light  of  the  fiiin,  are  the 
only  have  operated  with  great  vialence,*  but  alfo  more  feebly  ilhsminoted  the  more  dtftant  they 
have  met  with  great  refiftaocc}  which  inclines  are  from  that  border x  firom^  which,  proofs  of 
him  to  think*  that  the  fubftance  of  this  planet  a  refraaiag  atmofpfacset  he  alfo  deduced  the 
muft  originally  have  been  very  bard  and  refra^o-  probability  of  the  evHtence  of  a  faint  twilight* 
ry.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  mountains  and  tbaugh  his  long  feries  of  obfervations  had  not  yet 
cavities  muft  have  been  produced  in  confequence  fully  evinced  it*  He  bad^  however*  afeertaioed 
of  fome  great  revolution,  occafioned  by  the  a^ion  the  exiftence  of  a  twilight  on  Venus ,  and  as  one 
of  ft  force  direded  from  the  centre  towards  the  fortunate  difcovery  often  leads  to  another,  be  bad 
furface,  aad  in  this  refped  fimilar  to  that  which  no  fooner  fucoeeded  in  his  obfervations  on  that 
gave  birth  to  our  volcanoes:  but  he  obferves,  that  planet,  than  he  was  induced  to  dtred  his  atten* 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  ablblutely  voica*  tion,  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  to  the  moon.  In  do- 
nic,  nor  that  it  originated  fronr  fire.  In  fome  pla*  ing  this,  he  applied  the  calcuUtions  and  infemi- 
ces,  Xi)is  force  has  only  elevated  the  furface,  and  ces  he  there  made  to  fome  appearances  he  had 
thus  formed  hills  and  m<)untainB ;  in  others,  the  already  noticed  on  this  fateilite.  It  occurrtd  to 
ground  has  yieldedto  its  violence,  and  has  either  him,  that  if  in  h&  there  were  a  twilight  on  the 
been  thrown  upjia  a  bank  round  the  crater  thus  moon,  as  there  is  oa  Venus  and  our  earth,  it  could 

not 
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not,  coDfidenog  the  jpreater  rarity  of  its  atmof-  &dtng  avray  at  both  in  the  (aoie  gradual  proper- 

phere,  be  (b  coniiderable :  that  the  veftiges  of  it,  ticfn.   But  I  alfo,  with  the  fame  caution,  explored 

alkjwiog  for  the  brightnefs  of  the  luminous  part  whether  f  could  diilinguifli  any  part  of  the  limb 

Of  the  moon*  the  ftrong  light  that  is  thence  thrown  of  the  moon  farther  towards  the  eaft  ;  fincey  if 

upon  the  Beld  of  the  telefcr»pe»  and  in  fome  mea-  this  crepufcular  light  bad  been  the  efieA  of  the 

fare  the  refleded  light  of  our  earth,  could  only  light  refleded  from  our  globe,  it  would  undoubl- 

be  meed  on  the  limb,  particularly  at  the  cufps ;  edly  have  appeared  more  fenfibly  at  the  parts 

ard  even  tfaU  only  at  the  time  when  our  own  twi-  moft  remote  mm  the  glare  of  the  illuminated  he- 

lij^nt  is  not  ftrong,  but  the  air  very,  clear,  and«  mifphere.    But,  with  toe  greateil  exertion  of  my 

when  rhe  moon,  in  one  of  its  leaft  phafes,  is  in  a  vifual  powers,  I  could  not  difcover  any  part  of 

hij;h  alritude,  either  in  the  fpring,  following  the  the^  as  yet,  wholly  darkened  hemifphere,  except 

fun  tiro  days  after  a  n^  moon ;  or  in  the  autumn,  one  iingle  (peck,  being  the  fummit  of  the  mouB- 

prk-ceding  the  (un  in  tbe  mornings  with  the  fame  talnous  ridge  LeiboitZi  which  was  then  ftrongly 

afped:  in  a  word,  that  the  prqje^ion  of  this  twi-  illuminated  by  the  folar  light:  and  indeed  eight 

light  will  be  the  greater  and  more  precept ible  the  minutes  elapfed  before  the  remainder  of  the  IhAb 

more  falcated  the  phafe,  and  the  higher  the  moon  became  vifible ;  when  not  only  feparate  parts  of 

above  the  horizon,  and  out  of  our  own  twilight,  it,  but  the  whole,  difjplayed  itfeif  at  once*    This 

Ail  the  requifite  circum fiances  do  not  often  >coin*  alone  gave  me  certain  hopes  of  an  ample  recom- 

ciiie.     M.  Schroeter,  however,  was  (6  fortunate  pence,  and  Satisfied  me  that  the  principles  I  had 

at  to  be  favoured  with  a  comHnation  of  them  on  laid  down  in  my  Selenotop.  Fragm.  §  $i$.etjeq» 

the  a4th  of  February  1 79s :  And  the  obfervation  concerning  the  atmofpheres  of  the  planets,  and 

proved  in  every  refpe<^  fo  complete,  and  the  in-  cQ^ectally  of  the  moon,  are  founded  on  truth. 

fereoces  deducible  from  it  appeared  to  him  (b  new  But  a  fimilar  obfervation  made  on  the  6lh,  after 

and  ioterefting,  that  he  could  not  with-hold  the  feven  o'clock,  afforded  me  fev^al  collateral  cir^ 

immediate  communication  of  it  from  the  public,  cumftancei,  which  fb^ngly  corroborate  what  I 

Hb  obiiervations  concerning  both  the  Mooo  and  have  there  advanced  on  this  fubjed.    The  whole 

Venus  have  been  accordingly  detailed  in  a  paper  limb  of  the  dark  hemifphere,  illtiminated  only  by 

ienx  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  inierted  the  refleded  light  of  our  globe,  appeared  now  fo 

m  their  Tranfa^ions.  for  1792 ;  from  which  the  cleac  and  dtftind,  that  I  could  very  readily  dif^ 

following  refpe^ing  the  Moon  are  extra^ed.    On  cem  not  only  the  large  but  alfo  the  fmallcr  fpots, 

theaborcmentionedevening,  at  5h.  4o^  twodays  and  among  thefe  Plato,  AriltarchuS,  Menelaus, 

and  t%  hours  after  the  new  moon,  when  in  confe-  Manilius,  Copernicus,  &c.  and  even  the  fmall 

quence  of  the  libration  the  weftem  border  of  the  fpeck  to  the  NW.  of  Ariftarchusy  marked  ^,  Tab. 

grey  far&ce  of  the  Mare  Cri6um  was  if  %</'  dif-  XXVII.  fig.  x.  of  the  Fragments.    I  could  apply 

taat  from  the  weftem  limb  of  the  moon,  the  air  be^  the  ufual  power,^  magnifying  i6x  times ;  and  had 

isg  perfedly  clear,  I  prepared  my  feven-feet  re^  full  leifu^e,  and  the  meansi  to  examine  every  thfng 

fiedor,  magnifying  74  times,  in  order  to  obferve  carefully  and  repeatedly,  and  to  take  very  accu- 

the  firft  cleariog  up  of  the  dark  hemifphere,  which  rate  meafurements.''    Mr  Schroeter  next  gives  a 

was  illaminated  only  by  the  light  of  our  earth,  drawing  of  this  phenomenon,  *'  although  (as  he 

and  more  efpecially  to  alcerfain  whether  in  fad  acknowledges)  a  jnft  idea  of  fo  delicate  a  phe- 

tfais  hemifphere,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  al>  nomenon  as  this  crepufcular  Hght  cannot  poffibly 

ways  (bmewhat  more  luminous  at  the  limb  than  be  conveyed  by  a  drawing,  but  muft  be  gathered 

in  the  middle,  would  emarge  out  of  our  twilight  from  adual  infpeAion."    But  for  this  delineation, 

at  many  parts  at  once,  pr  firft  only  at  the  two  with  the  defcrrption  of  tbe  phenomena,  we  muft 

cufps.    Both  thefe  points  >dppeared  now,  moft  refer  to  his  paper  in  the  Phiiof.  Tranf.  and  fliall 

diftindly  and  decidedly,  tapering  in  a  v^ry  iharp,  only  quote  bis  inferences  drawn  from  the  whole. 

tent,  fcarce  any  where  interrupted,  prolongation;  *'  I  need  hardly  inGft  upon  the  proofs,  that  the 

each  of  them  exhibiting,  with  the  greateft  preci*  very  faint  pyramidal  glimmering  light,  obferved 

fion»  its  fartheft  extremity  faintly  illuminated  by  on  the  ssth  February  at  the  extremities  of  both 

the  fblar  rays,  before  any  part  of  the  dark  hemit-  cufps,  could  by  no  means  be  the  immediate  effeA 

phere  could  be  diftinguifhed.    But  this  dark  he-  of  die  folar  light,  all  the  circumftances  of  the  ob» 

raifabere  began  foon  after  to  clear  up  at  once  at  fervations  militating  uniformly  and  decidedly  a- 

its  border,  though  immediately  only  at  the  cufpa,  gainft  this  fuppofitton,  which,  were  it  true,  would 

where*  bat  more  particularly. at  their  points,  this  oblige  us  to  admit  a  moft  unaccountable  dimsnn- 

border  difplayed,  on   both  at  the  fame    tjme,  tion  of  light,  and  thence  alfo  a  denfity  of  the  lu- 

a  luminoDS  margin,  above  a  minute  in  breadth,  of  nar  atmofphere,  that  ought  to  exceed  even  the 

a  very  pale  grey  light,  which,  compared  with  denfity  of  ours;  a  faA  abfolutely  contradicted  by 

that  of  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  cufps  them-  all  the  lunar  obfervations  hitherto  made.    This 

lefves,  was  of  a  very  different  colour,  and  relative-  light,  indeed,  was  fo  faint,  that  it  difappeared  at 

iy  a»  faint  as  the  twilight  I  dilcovered  on  the  dark  7  h.  ao',  when  the  moon  approached  the  ITorizon ; 

hemifphere  of  Venus,  and  that  of  our  own  earth,  whilfl  on  the  other  hand,  Ariftarchus,  which'  bad 

when  compared  with  the  light  immediately  derived  no  light  but  what  it  received  from  the  earth,  was 

frooi  the  fun.    This  light,  however,  faded  away  fo  ft  ill  very  diftinguiftiable ;  and  thie  fummit  of  Leib* 

gradoally  towards  the  eaft,  as  to  render  the  border  nitz  /,  fig.  i.  ^whichi  though  far  within  the  dark 

00  VbiA  fide  perfedly  undefined,  the  termination  hemifphere,  was,  boiftrever,  illuminated  by  the  im- 
lofing  itielf  imperceptibly  in  the  colour  of  the  Iky.  mediate  folar  rays)  difplayed  a  degree  of  bright- 

1  examined  this  light  with  all  poffible  care,  and  nefs,  whic^,  although  when  compared  with  that 
fooad  it  of  the  (ame  extent  at  both  points,  and  of  the  cu^  d  ef^  it  appeared  very  faiot  aud  dwin* 

dlinj^ 
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dUngy  equalled)  however*  that  of  our  Peak  of  be  called  in  queftion,  I  proceeded  now  to  iWt}re 
Teneriffe:    Nor  can  it  be  conceived  why  this  glial-  from  it  the  following  inferences,     i.  It  con  fir  n^  5, 
mering  light  broke  off  fo  fuddenly  at  both  the  to  a  degree  of  evidence,  all  the  f^lenotopographic 
cufpst  without  a  progreflive  diminution.    It  can  obfervations  I  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  m:ike 
hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  fimilar,  grey,  prominent*  on  the  various  and   alternate  changes  of  par- 
flat  areas,  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions*  and  ticular  parts  of  the  lunar  atmofphere.    If  the 
comparatively  of  a  faint  light*  which,  whilfl  in  inferior  and  more  denf«  part  of  this  atmofphere 
the  dark  hemifphere,  they  derive   immediately  be  in  fadl  of  fufficient  denfity  to  refled  a  twilight 
from  the  fun,  exift  on  all  parts  of  the  moon ;  more  over  a  zone  of  the  dark  hemifphere  a®  34't  or  loi 
efpecially  as*  at  the  places  obferved*  the  limb  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  which  fhali  in  in. 
happened  to  exhibit  throughout  an  exadt  fpberical  tenBty  exceed  the  light  refledted  upon  its  dark  he- 
form,  without  the  leaft  fenfible  inequality;  and  mifphere  by  the  almoft  wholly  illuminated  diik  of 
as  in  both  the  bordering  regions  of  the  northern  our  earth ; ,  apd  if*  by  an  incidental  computation, 
and  fouthem  hemifpheres,  efpecially  in  the  latter*  this  denfe  part  be  found  to  meafure  1356  feet  in 
no  fuch  grey  prominent  planes  are  any  where  dif-  perpendicular  height*  it  may,  according  to  the 
cemible.    It  may  then  be  aiked*  why  did  this  ftridtelt  analogy*  be  aflerted*  that  the  upper,  and 
faint  glimmering  light   appear   at  both  cufps,  gradually  more  rarificd  ftrata*  muft*  at  ieat!,  reach 
along  equal  arcs  of  the  limb*  of  equal  length  and  above  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  moon.    And 
breadth,  and  of  the  fame  pyramidal  form  ?  and  this  will  appear  the  more  evident*  if  we  Ttfit&t 
why  did  its  farther  extremity  blend  itfelf  with  the  that  notwithftanding  the  igferfor  degree  of  grart- 
terreftrial  light  of  the  dark  hemifphere,  which,  ac«  tation  on  the  iprface  of  the  moon,  which  Newtoo 
cording  to  a  great  number  of  my  felenotopogra-  has  eftimated  at  fomewhat  lefs  than  one  fixth  of 
pbic  obfervations,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe*  even  that  on  our  earth*  the  lower  part  of  its  atmof- 
with  thofe  grey  prominent  areas,  which  being  at  phere  is  neverthelefs  of  fo  confiderable  a  denfity. 
fome  diftance  on  the  dark  fide  of  the  terminating  This  confiderable  denfity  will*  therefore^  fully  ac- 
border*  are  neverthelefs  illuminated  immediately  count  for  the  diminution  of  light  obferved  at  the 
by  the  fun  f  The(e,  therefore*  could  (5ertainly  not  cufps*  and  on  the  high  ridges  Leibnitz  and  Doer- 
derive  their   light  immediately  from  the  fun;  fel,  when  illuminated  in  the  dark  hemifphere;  at 
whence  this  appearence*  like  the  fimilar  ones  on  alfo  for  the  feveral  obfcurations  and  returning  fe- 
the  planet  Venus,  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the  fo-  renity*  the  eruptions*  and  other  changes,  I  have 
lar  rays  refleded  by  the  atmofphere  of  the  moon  frequently  obferved  in  the  lunar  atmofphere.  This 
Upon  thofe  planes  producing  on  them  a  very  faint^  oblervation  alfo  implies :  3.  Thnt  the  atm.ofphere 
gradually  diminifhing,  glimmering  light*  which  at  of  the  moon  is*  notwith(Vanding  this  confiderable 
laft  lofes  itfelf  in  the  refleded  terreftrial  light,  in  denfity*  much  rarer  than  that  of  our  earth.    And 
the  fame  manner  as  our  twilight  blends  itfelf  with  this  indeed  is  fuflSciently  confirmed  by  all  our 
the  light  of  the  moon.    Every  circumfiance  of  the  other,  lunar  obfervations.    I  think  I  may  aJTert, 
above  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  confirm  this  with  the  greateft  confidence*  that  the  clearer  part 
fuppofition  *    and  hence   the  obfervation  itfelf,  of  our  twilight,  when  the  fun  is  4^  below  our  bo- 
which  though  fingle*  was  however  a  moft  fortu-  rizon*  and  when  we  can  conveniently  read  and 
nate  and  complete  one,  muft  appear  of  no  fmall  write  by  tite  light  we  receive  from  it,  furpaifes 
degree  of  importance*  fince  it  not  only  confirms  confiderably  in  intenfity  the  light  which  the  al- 
the  obfervations  and  inferences  on  the  long  con-  moft  wholly  illuminated  difk  of  our  earth  reflet) 
tefted  lunar  atmofphere  contained  in  my  Seleno-  upon  the  dark  hemifphere  of  the  moon  3  days  :ind 
top.  Fragm.  but  alio  fumiihes  us  with  many  more  a  half  before  and  after  the  new  moon.    But  ihould 
lights  concerning  the  atmofphere  of  planets  in  ge-  we  even  admit  an  equal  degree  of  intenfity* it  will, 
neral  than  had  been  afforoed  us  by  all  thofe  ob-  however,  appear  from  computation*  that  our  in* 
fervationa  colledively.    This*  and  the  mathema-  ferior  atmofphere,  which  reflects  as  ftrong  a  li^!it 
tical  certainty  that  the  phenomenon  is  in  fadt  no-  over  4^  as  that  of  the  moon  does  over  %^  34  0^ 
thing  but  a  real  twilight  in  the  lunar  atmofphere,  their  refpeAive  circumferences,  mufl  be  at  lealt 
he  farther  evinces  by  a  feries  of  theoretical  deduc-  eight  times  higher  than  that  of  the  moon.   3.  Tbe 
tions  and  calculations,  which  do  not  admit  of  be-  ftriking  diminution  of  light  I  noticed  in  my  is 
ing  here  flated.    Among  other  refults,  it  appears*  years  obfervations  on  Venus,  like  wife  indicates, 
that  the  lower  and  more  denfe  part  of  the  lunar  that  the  atmofphere  of  that  planer*  which  is  in 
atmofphere*  that  pxrt*  namely,  which  has  the  many  refpeds  fimilar  to  ours,  is  much  denfer  than 
power  of  reflcding  this  bright  crepufcular  light*  that  of  the  moon ;  and  this  will  be  flill  farther 
is  only  1356  Paris  feet  in  height;  and  hence  it  will  corroborated*  if  we  compare  together  the  fereral 
eafily  be  explained  how*  according  to  the  different  meafurements  and  computations  made  concerning 
librations  of  the  moon*  ridges  of  mountains,  even  the  twilights  of  different  planets.    There  is  00 
of  a  moderate  height*  fituated  at  or  near  the  ter-  doubt  but  that  the  fainteft  twilight  of  Venus,  a< 
minating  border*  may  partially  interrupt*  or  at  feen  either  before  or  after  the  rifing  and  fctting  of 
times  vi/holly  prevent,  this  crepufcular  light,  either  the  fun  acrof&  our  twilight*  is  much  brighter  than 
at  one  or  the  other  cufp*  and  fometimes  at  both,  that  of  the  moon ;  and  it  ^ippears,  moreover,  from 
•♦  I  cannot  hence  (fays  our  author)  but  confider  computation,  that  the  denfer  parts  of  the  .itmw- 
the  difcovery  I  here  announce  as  a  very  fortunate  phere  of  Venus  meaftnes  at  leaft  15000  Paris  tn't 
one*  both  as  it  appears  to  me  decifive*  as  it  may  in  height*  and  fpreads  its  twilight  67  geographical 
induce  future  obfervers  to  dired  their  attention  miles  into  the  dark  iK-mifphcre,  while  the  denk-r 
to  this  phenomenon.    Admitting  the  validity  of  part  of  tbe  lunar  atmofphere*  whofo  Mght  does 

this  new  obfervation*  which  I  think  cannot  well  not  exceed  1356  feet*  produccb  a  faint  twihgl^' 

not 
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eat  above  i&f  geographical   mites  in  breadth,    which  may  affcifl  the  brightnefs  of  a  fixed  (tar» 
Thos  nf  my  fnccHsful  Obfervations  on  the  twi.    not  to  be  lefs  than  ^376  feet,  this  will  an?ount  to 
TrM  of  Venal  led  me  to  the  difcovcry  of  that  of    an  arc  of  only  0*94"t  or  not  quite  one  fecond ;  and 
T^emoon,  (b  did  thefe  latter  reciprocally  confirm    as  the  moon  defcribcs  an  arc  of  i"  in  a"  of  time, 
tr.?rnrincr:  and  thus,  whichever  way  we  con-    it  follows,  that  in  general  the"  fading  of  a  ftar, 
t-mplate  the  fubjedty  we  muft  be  (truck  with  the    which  approaches  to  an  occultation,  cannot  laft 
oircidence  that  prevails  throughout. .  4.  But  if    quite  il"  in  time;  that  if  the  appulfe  be  at  a  part 
ti«  'u'tar  atmofpbere  be  comparatively  fq  rare,  it    of  a  limb  of  the  moon  where  a  ridge  of  mountains 
siioTPs,  that  the  infledtioo  of  light  produced  by    interferes,  the  gradual  obfcuration  will  lafl  a  (horter 
lannor  be  very  confiderabie;  and  hence  does    time;  and  that  it  may  under  fome  circumftances 
1 1  coR«putation  of  M»  du  Sejour,  according  to    of  this  nature  be  even  inftantaneous.*' 
*ri<-h  tbe  iRfle<ftion  of  the  folar  rays  which  touch        (9.)  Moon,  occultation  of  Jupiter  by 
i£f  moon  amounts  to  no  more  than  4^',  receive    the.    To  the  foregoing  obfer  vat  ions,  M.  Scbroe- 
'"^  -dditional   degree  of  authenticity,    fi^'lides    ter  fubjoins  the  following  account  of  an  occulta- 
»t»ch,  c.  As  tKe  trfie  extent  of  the  brightcfl  lu-    tion  of  Jupiter  by  the  moon  when  near  its  full^ 
ar  twilight  amcunta  to  2^  34',  the  obliquity  of    which  occurred  to  him  by  mere  accident  on  the 
t*^  fclipttc  in  the  moon  only  to  x®  19' ;  the  in-    7th  of  April  .1792.    *'  The  iky  being  very  ferene, 
tt-atmn  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon,,  on  the  contra-    and  Jupiter  uncommonly  bright,  I  prcpjircd  my 
^' -^^/^  I5'»  and  its  fynodic  period,  during  which    feven-feei  reflefior,  magnifying  74  times,  in  hopes 
•Tptlonns  %  revolution  round  its  axis,  is  =  99  d.    that  the  ftrong  light  and  diftindnefs  it  afforded 
isb.;  it  follows,  that. its  brighteft  twilight,  to    would  enable  me  to  compare  the  appearances  of 
*^  it  lofes  itfielf  in  the  light  refledled  by  the  al-    this  phenomc-non  with  thercfuUs  which  I  had  de- 
r'ul  fully  illuminated  dilk  of  our  earth,  mud,  at    iduced  from  my  Kite  obfervations  on  the  height 
aS  3t  its  nodes,  laft  5  b.  3',  and  that  it  will  l)e    and  denfity  of   the  atmofphere  of  the  moon. 
Klooger  at  other  parts  of  the  orbit,  according    Fig.  4.  Plate  CCXX,  reprefents  the  fitiiation   of 
•»•  ihf  fituatioQ  of  the  nodes.    6.  And  laftly,  it    Jupiter's  four  fatcllitcs,  as  they  appcand,  mvd 
b^r.g  a  well  known  fad  that  the  fixed  ftars  as    diftiniflly,  two  of  thc^m  to  the  wcRward,  il.c  fe* 
!-;y  approach  the  moon,  dimtniflr  in  fplendor  at    cond  about  one,  and  the  firft  near  two  of  Jupiter's 
'-^  Bicfl  only  a  very  few  feconds  before  their  oc-    diameters  diftant  from  its  limb;   and   the   two 
citations,  it  was  oatvral  for  me  after  the  fuc-    others  to  the  eaftward,  the  third  about  icvcn  and 
cn'i^i  obfervatlons  I  had  made  on  the  twilight  of    the  iourth  near  eight  of  the  fame  dbmetere,  diOant 
•'•  moon,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  cir-    from  the  faid  limb.    Fig.  5>  ftiovva  Jw>itcr  with 
ntiftance.    On  the  25 th  Feb.  at  6  h.  P.  M.  the    its  belts,  and  of  a  foroewfaat  fphcroidical  form, 
iy  being  very  dear,  the  limb  of  the  dark  part  of    as  it  now  appeared  to  me,  and  as  diflinftly  as  I 
t«  ooon  appeared  uncommonly  diftin^;   and    had  ever  feen  it«    The  equal0ri.1I  hclt,  from  a  to 
l^yafew  (ea>nd8  of  a  degree  fVoro  its  edge  was '  </,  was  very  apparent. «  It  confifted  properly  of 
•^3  telefoopic  ftar  of  about  the  loth  or  lath  mag-    two  zones,  a  b  and  r  if,  of  a  browniih  grey  colour, 
Kide.   I  counted  full  ao"  before  its  occultation,    with  a  more  luminous  interval  b  e  between  them. ' 
^  i%\  of  thefe  without  the  leaft  perceptible  di-    At  e  and  /  were  two  comparatively  well  dehned 
=3BitioQ  of  light.    The  ftar,  however,  began  now    ftripes  which  I  had  noticed  for  many  years  back, 
Pidially  to  fide,  and  after  the  remaining  i^',    but  which  now  eroded  the  whole  difk ;  and  the 
'  -'!ag  which  I  obferved  it  with  all  pofiible  atten-    polar  regions  appeared  ffgain,  from  g  and  bt  more 
^'^  it  vaniOied  in  an  inftant.    This  obfervation    dim  and  grey  than  the  bright  part  of  the  planet. 
J.^Tfts  perfedly  with  the  above  computations.    But  what  piticulariy  ftruck  me,  were  two  nebu- 
A"*Jioogh  it  be  proved  that  the  inferior  denfe part    lou >  undeP.r.id  fpots,  /  and  ^,  which  were  fenfibly 
'*  i5je  hinar  atmofphere  rcfleiSs  a  ftrongcr  Mght    darker  than  the  principal  zone  d  d;  and  at  7  a  ftill 


"i^wn  on  the  furfece  of  the  moon,  there  be  no  milar  to  t  ne  reroark;ible  luminous  fpot  which  I 

wu6t that  thii  denfe  part,  together  with  the  fu-  had  ohiervcd  in  1786  and  i:%i  on  the  fame  part 

»i.T  gradually  more  rarified  regions  cf  itb  at-  of  Jupiter,  aud  which  then  kd  me  to  fome  very 

^-^Jpfcere,  moft  extend  far  above  its  higheft  monn-  uncxpefted  inferences  cor.cci  i.ir;:  the  aimo/phrre 

;  "•;  it  \i  yet  a  fad,  that  the  breadth  of  this  ob-  ot  th^t  planet.     Tiicfc  favourable  circumflanccs 

':^;ai  twilight,  to  where  it  lofes  it fclf  in  our  re-  led  me  to  the   following   accurate  cbfcrv\tiop, 

^«t1  tcrrcftrial  light,  does  not  meafurc  more  which   I  was  certain  woiild  prove  innru(^tive  tO' 

7" »'  34':  it  is  therdfore  highly  probnl)Ip,  that  me.    At  10  li.  40*  50 '  I  law  the  f;:ot  i  at  about  the 


^?i^ »e of  infleding  the  folar  rays,  which  at  mort  difappearcd  bchipd  the  iharp  bri^^jit  limb  of  the 

f^;'-^^  5376  feet:  nor  is  it  very  likely  that,  un-  moon,  at  10  h.  4j' x^'"-    'i '^^*  'i"  fatellite  difap. 

•jdCCiJiT.ialand  hitherto  unknown  circumftan-  peartd,  without  becoming  at  all  inc'.iRind,  exaCl- 

;r     "'^  occafionally  condenfe  different  parts  of  ly  at  jo  b.  45'  ly '-    The  wt  IUtu  ii-ob  of  Jupiicr 

^ '**'r0^piiere,  thefe  upper  ftrata  IhouM  mate-  came  i:i  contad^,  moft  diftiaJllp%  v.  ith  tho  caftern 

7'yned  the  diflioanefs  of  a  ftar  feen  through  Jiinb  <rt  tha  moon,  at  10  h.  46'  si"'5-    Jupiter^g 

"e^'^*^^»«iting  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  Uiftcm  limb  difeppcared  as  ilifur»ctiy,  at  10  h. 

^oi.XV.P4iT|.  Ke                                  4^ 
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4S' io"*5.    This  immerfion  took  place,  as  rcpre-  iftence  of  alunaratmdiV^ere;  and  tbistlMfrat&eri 

fcnted  \wjig*  6.  to  the  eaftward  of  Ariftarchus,  at  as  when  Jupit^  in  its  initneriion  waa  fofar  coW' 

about  the  a5th  degree  of  north  latitude.    The  3d  e<if  that  the  laminout  fpot  l^fg*  $.  was  clofe  to 

fatellite  difippeared,  after  having  been  for  about  the  mooUy  I  couid  p)«inly  difthaguifii  this  fpot, 

one  or  two  feconds  faint  and  indiftindt,  at  to  h.  although  it  be  in  ilfelf  by  n»  Bieana  very  pcrcepli* 

58'  57"'5*    The  4th  fatellite,  which  appeared  the  ble.    Such*  hx>wever»  Biuft  bftvebecff  the  appear 

Icait  of  them  all,  became  undifcernible  near  the  ances,   according  to  my  new  obfer^vations  and 

limb,  and  vaniflied  at  about  11  h.  a^  16''.    Emer-  meafurements  of  the  twilight  of  the  noon:  for  it 

fans.    The  two  preceding  firft  and  fecond  fatel-  it  be  proved,  that  the  exteac  of  this  twilight,  tu 

lites  were  here  like  wife  of  ufe  in  determining  pre>  where  it  iofcs  itfelf  in  the  light  refle^ed  from  the 

cifely  the  emerHon  of  both  the  limbs  of  Jupiter  almoft  wholly  illuminated  diik  of  our  earth,  a- 

from  the  dark  hemifphere  of  the  moon.    The  firft  mounts  to  no  more  tnan  an  arc  of  iP  34'  of  the 

appearance  of  Jupiter's  weftern  limb  was  very  dif-  circumference  of  the  moon,  and  if  it  be  beoce 

tin^  at  XI  h.  43'  $if.    Emerfion  of  the  eaflcm  demonflrable,  that  its  greateft  dilatation   doci 

limb,  as  diftindt,  at  xi  h.  45'  39^*5.    Thiscmer  barely  amount  to  5^  %\  acid  the  p«rpendicubr 

fion  took  place,  as  reprcfented  in  fg.  7.  to  the  height  of  that  part  of  the  lower  more  coodenfed 

north>ea(tward  of  Seneca  (B»  Tab.  VIII.  of  the  ftratnm  of  its  atmofphere»  which  ia  capable  of  r^ 

Frag.),  at  about  the  13d  degreeof  north  latitude.  Ileding  the  folar  rays,  and  of  producing  feme 

The  emerfion  of  the  next,  or  third  fatellite,  was  other,  perhaps  more  remarkable,  obfcurities  in  the 

not  obferved.     That  of  the  4th  was  diftina  at  ftars  feen  through  it,  does  not  exceed  5000  Paris 

II  h.  59'  1''.    This  oblervation  gave  me  the  more  feet,  and  bence  cannot  reach  above  one  fecond  of 

fatisfadlion,  as  it  frngulatly  contributed  to  con-  a  degree  above  the  limb  of  the  moon ;  we  Deal 

firm  the  difcovery  I  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  not  wonder  that  fo  fmall  a  magnitude,  which  lofei 

make  of  the  twilight  in  the  moon,  and  the  height  itfelf  in  the  inequalities  of  the  limb,  many  parti 

and  denfity  ofthelowcrftratumof  itsatmofphere.  of  which  are  known  to  be  confiderabiy  douo- 

Kxperience  has  fuflliciently  proved,  that  a  ftronger  tainous,  (hould  not  become  fenlible,  efpeciall;  at 

tvill  ever  obfcure  a  fainter  light;  and  it  follows  the  approach  of  a  body  of  fo  large  adiaaieterat 

hence  that  the  light  of  a  bright  fiar  approaching  Jupiter,  and  when  fo  dnall  a  magnifying  powtrr  is 

the  moon,  when  full  or  nearly  fo,  will  lofe  fome-  applied*    And  thus  may  I  with  confidence  afiert 

thing  of  its  luftre :  but  little  can  be  inferred  in  fa*  a  perfect  coincidence  between  this  and  my  m^oy 

vour  of  an  atmofphere  either  of  the  moon  or  of  other  obfervations.    The  appearance,^.  8.  wbeii 

Mars,  from  the  obfervation  of  Caflini :  in  which,  Jupiter  at  the  emerlion,  the  objeds  being  paiti- 

as  Dr  Herfchel  has  illuftrated  by  fome  obferva*  cularly  (harp  and  diftindt,  came  forth  from  hi  hind 

tions  of  his  own,  a  ftar  in  Aquarius,  of  the  fixth,  the  moon,  which  now  covered  no  more  thao  ooe 

magnitude,  and  as  yet  fix  minutes  dillant  from-  quarter  of  its  diameter,  was  truly  fplendid  aad  ia- 

Mars,  diminifhed  in  light  when  both  were  fecn  in  tisf;idtory :  and  I  mutt  here  particularly  mention 

the  fame  field  of  the  tclefcope.    A  mere  apparent  the  circumftance,  that  the  part  of  the  moon's 

diminution  of  light,  occaliened  by  the  glare  of  a  dark  hemifphere,  between  its  bcigbt  terminatiug 

larger  luminous  objeA,  when  feen  at  the  fame  edge  m  n  and  its  outward  limb,  bordering  upon 

time  with  a  fmaller  one  in  the  field  of  the  tele-  the  emerging  planet  0^,  was  patticvlarly  opaqufi 

fcope,  IS  one  t^ing;  and  another  thing  ia  a  real  and  hence  produced  a  very  ftriking  effe^  I  omit 

indiftindnefs  of  the  fmafl  luminous  body,  which  entering  here  upon  any  farther  confideratiocs : 

iocreafes  in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to  and  ihall  conclude  with  obferving,  that,  after  the 

each  other.    It  was  very  natural  M  Jupiter  to  occultation  was  completely  ended^  the  luraiuoui 

diminifh  in  brightnefs  when  it  approached  fo  near  fpot  /  had  at  11  h.  i'  fo  far  advanced  vo.  itsparalifl 

to  the  moon,  theu  almoft  at  its  full,  as  to  be  feen  d  e,  as  to  have  reached  to  within  ^,  or  at  mod  f 

at  the  fame  time  in  the  field  of  the  telefcope,  of  its  whole  length  of  the  weftem  limb:  and  that 

which  was  in  fadt  the  circumftance  of  this  obft-r-  on  the  aSth  of  March,  five  days  after  a  new  mooot 

Tation ;  but  I  could  not  obferve  any  progreflive  I  obferved  an  occultation  of  a  very  dlAind,  though 

variation   of  light   in   the   eaftern   and  weftern,  telefcopic,  ftar,  by  the  dark  hemifphere  of  the 

equally  luminous  dilks,  proportional  to  their  dif.  moon  ;  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  above  obfen'^' 

tances  from  the  limb  of  the  moon,  much  lefs  a  tion,  not  the  leaft  gradual  diminution  -of  light  or 

real,  indiftindtnefs ;   and  this  neither  when  the  indilUndtncfs  could  be  perceived,  the  flar  being 

limbs  of  the  X^o  planets  were  nearly  in  contat^t,  feen  to  vanifli  on  a  fudden." 

nor  when  Jupiter  was  partly,  or  about  one  half        ♦  Moon-bkam.  [wooh  and  beam,]    Raysof'U-j 

covered  by  the  moon.    It  was  a  fight  truly  grati-  nar  lights — ^The  divifion   and  quavering,  wbich| 

tying  to  an  eye  accuftomed  to  the  light  of  the  plenfe  io  much  in  mufic,  have  an  agreement  with 

moon,  or  in  general  to  fimilar  obfervations,  to  the  glittering  of  \\^\\X,^  a%  \\\z  moon  beams  ^\^V^Z 

behold  how  Jupiter,  at  its  immerfion  as  well  as  upon  a  wave.  Baeon. — On  the  water  the  w«*- 

emerfion,  being  half  or  more  than  half  covered  by  heaws  played,  and  made  it  appear  like  fluatifif 

tJie  moon,  exhibited  its  belts  and  other  parts  as  quick tilfer.  Dryden. 

diftindlly  clofe  to  the  limb  of  the  moon,  as  it  does        Moon- blind,  adj.  i  '"    farriery,     Seei 

at  fome  di fiance  from  it ;  and  had  I  not  already        Moon-blindness,  n. /.  5  Blindnsss,  p  1% 

fucceeded  in  my  numerous  obfervations  on  the  at-  and  Farriery,  Part  IV.  SeSt.  I. 

inofphere  of  the-moon,  and  very  recently  in  thofe        ♦  Moon-calf.  j»/.  \,mwH  and.r^j^  x.  A  «t>o- 

which  enabled  me  to  determine  its  twilight,  I  fter  $  a  Uilfe  conception :   fuppofed  perhaps  an* 

ihould  perhaps  have  adopted  the  doubts  the  an-  cientiy  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the| 

vtcBt  astronomers  entertained  cooceroing  the  oy^  mooo.-^ 

How 
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How  am'ft  thou  to  be  the  fiege  of  this  moon-  with  obtufe  angles  fometimes  of  9  quadranguLir 

caif,                                                      Shak.  figure.    Werner  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  andr^damat 

%.  A  doh ;  a  ftapid  fellow. —  of  Piiny,  Xhtgira/ole  of  the  Italiani,  and  the  fwa- 

The  d>tted  moon-caff  g^pes.     Dryder^s  Jwv.  Ur  opal  of  CeyloD ;  and  is  clafled  with  the  opaU 

•  MooM-BYCO.  adj.  [moon  and  iye.]  i.  Having  and  the  cat'j  eye.  (See  Mineralogy,  Part  II. 
eyes  afleded  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  a.  Chap.  JV.  Gen.  II.  Sp.  4*  f^^r.  3.)  Adcording  to 
DiA  eyed  ;  purblind,  jfinf.   f  Magellan,  it  refleds  a  whitiOi  light,  with  various 

Mooii>£Yfis,  If./  in  the  manege.    A  horfe  is-  (hades  of  a  few  intermixed  colours  on  a  bluilh  bot- 

fiiad  to  have  moon-eyes,  when  the  weaknefs  of  his  torn,  like  the  face  of  the  moont  when  high  enough 

ffcs  iacreafet  or  decreafes  according  to  the  courfe  not  to  appear  reddifh  by  the  in terpoliti on. cf  earthy 

d  the  moon  ;  fo  that  in  the  wane  his  eyes  are  vapours.    The  mis,  or  rainbow  Jone^  is  a  moon- 
■Bddy  and  troubled,  and  at  new  moon  clear ;  .  ftone  in  which  the  yellow,  purple,  and  blue  rays 

bet  ftill  he  is  in  danger  of  loflng  his  eye-fight  en-  are  moft  confpicuoully  reflected.  It  is  of  a  red.1iih 

tzrely.    See  FAKRicar,  Pari  IV.  SeS.  I.  brown,  but,  on  holding  it  in  the  light  of  tlie  lun, 

*  MooKPE&N.  n,  /  [bemiamiitJt  Lat]  A  plant,  it  appears  like  a  rainbow. 

A/i  *  Moonstruck,  adj.  [moon  skud^ruc/i.]  Luna* 

•  Moon- FISH.  »./    Moon-JI/h  is  fo  called,  be-  tick ;  affcdted  by  the  moon. — 

canCe  the  tail  fin  is  ihaped  like  a  half  moon.  Grew.  Demoniack  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 

*  M«oiiLBis.  adj.  [from  moon.]  Not  enlightened  And  moonftruck  roadnefe.  Mihon*s  Par.  Lojl. 
by  the  moon. —  (i.)  *  Moon-trefoil,  n.f.  [medicago,  Lat.n.} 

AflfiAed  by  a  friend,  one  moonle/j  night,  AAplant.-— The  ntoon^trrfbil  hath  a  plain  orbicu- 

This  Palamon  from  prifon  took  his  flight.  Dryd.  lated  fruit,  ihaped  like  a  half  moon.  Miller. 

( I.)  *  Moonlight.  0^.  [moon  and /i]^i&/.]    II-  (2.)  Moon-trefoil.    See  Medicago. 

laminated  by4he  moon. —  (x*)  *  Moon  wort.  n./.  [moon  and  wort.]  Sta- 

If  yon  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round,  tionflower ;  honefty. 

And  fee  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us.  Sbak.  (a.)  Moon  wort,  in  botany.    See  Lun  aria. 

What   beck'uing  ghoft  along  the  moonlight  *  MOONY,  adj.    [from  moon,']    Lunated; 

fbade  having  a  crefcent  for  the  ftandard  refembling  the 

bviies  my  ftepi  I                                       pope,  moon.-* 

(a )  •  Moonlight.  »./.  The  light  afforded  by  Encountering  fierce 

t}ie  moon. — Their  bishop  and  his  clergy,  being  The  Solymean  fultan,  he  overthrew 

dqiartcd  from  them  >y  moonlight,  to  choofe  in  his  His  moony  troops.                                    Pbilipu 

room  any  other  bifhop,  bad  been  altogether  im-  The  Soldan  galls  th'  Illyrian  coaft ; 

poffiUe.  HboArr.— '  But  foon  the  mifcreant  moony  hoft 

Thou  haft  by  moonlight  at  Her  window  fung.  Before  the  vidtor  crofs  (hall  fly.               FentofU 

With  feigning  voice,  verfes  of  feigning  love.  MOONZIE,  a  fmall  parifh   of  Scotland,  in 

Shaike/peare.  Fifelhire,  %  miles  from  Cupar ;  %y  miles  long,  and 

(i.)  *  MoOM-sEiD.  «./.  [meniffermumf  Latin.]  i^  broad;  containing  about  1050  acres.  The  fur- 

— The  moon-fud  hath  a  rofaceous  flower:  the  face  is  partly  hilly ;  the  foil  thin,  but  fertile.   The 

poinul  it  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  top,  and  population,  in  17931  was  171  j  decreafe  78  fince 

afterwards  becomes  the  fruit  or  berry,  in  which  it  X7f  5-    The  number  of  horfes  was  3$' 

iadaded  one  fiat  feed,  which  is,  when  ripe,  ho!-  (i.)  MOOR»  Sir  Karel,  or  Sir  Charles,  db,  a 

kiwed  like  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  Miller.  capital  painter  of  portraits,  hiftory,  and  converfa- 

(a.)  Moon-seed.    See  Menispbrmum.  tions,  was  born -at  Leyden  in  1656;  and  was  a  dif* 

(s.)  ^  Moonshine,  it./,  [moon  Mdjhine,]    t.  ciple  of  Gerard  DouW>  with  whom  he  continued 

TbeloAre  of  tbe'moond —  for  a  confiderable  time.    He  afterwards  ftu(!ied 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him^  and  turn  him  about,  fucceflively   under   Abraham   Vanden    TcmpeU 

TtUcandles,  and  ftarligbt,  and  mooii/9li«^  be  out.  Francis  Mieris,   and    Godfrey  Schalcken.      He 

Shah,  painted  the  portraits  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the 

If  by  the  moenJUnef  to  the  windows  went ;  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  horfeback;  a  pidurc. 

And,  ere  I  was  aware,  (igh'd  to  myfelf.    Dryd.  for  which  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Roman 

I.  tin  boriefque.]  A  month. —  empire.   He  likewife  painted  the  portrait  of  Peter 

1  am  ibme  twelve  or  fourteen  moonfliinei  the  Great  of  Mufcovy ;  and  an  extraordinary  num- 

Lag  of  a  brother.                       Shah.  King  Uar.  ber  of  other  portraits,  for  which  he  received  great 

(i.)  •  Moonshine.  )  adj.  [moon  ^mdjhine.]   II-  prices.    He  died  in  1738. 

•  MooNSHiNY.        3  lumioated  by  the  moon :  (a.)  *  Moor,  »./  [i^rr,  Dutch  ;  moddcr^  Teu- 

both  fisem  a  popular  corruption  of  moonjhining. —  tonick,  clay.]    i.  A  marfli ;  a  f en  ;  a  bog ;  a  trad* 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white,  of  low  and  watery  grounds. — While  in  her  girlifti 

You  moonfijine  revellers.                              Shah,  age  (he  kept  (beep  on  the  moor%  it  chanced  that  a 

^Although  it  was  a  £air  moonjhine  night,  the  ene-  Tendon  merchant  pafling  by  faw  her,  and  liked 

my  thought  not  fit  toaiTault  theiii.  Claretidon.'—l  her,  begged  her  of  her  poor  parents,  and  carried 

weat  to  fee  them  in  a  moonjkiny  night.  Addifon,  her  to  his  home.  Carew.-^lti  the  great  level  near 

(f .)  •  Moonstone.  «./.  A  kind  of  ftone.  Ainf.  Thorny,  feveral  trees  of  oak  and  fir  Aand  in-firm 

\x*)  The  Moon-stone  is  a  fpeciesof  a  filiceous  earth  below  the  moor.  Hales — 

earthy  of  a  clear  white  colour,  approaching  to  that  All  the  moor  'twixt  Elverfham  and  Dell, 

of  milk.    In  a  certain  pofition,  it  reflects  a  firong  Spenfer. 

Ught  tike  mother-of-pearl;   in  others,  it  fljows  a.  [Jlftfiir»i,  Latin.]  A  negro;  a  black-a-moor^- 

fpou  of  a  carnation  colour.    It  is  found  in  pieces  i  Ihall  aafwer  that  better  than  you  can  the  getting 

£  e  a  op 
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preffTfe  gmt  animofi^y  againft  the  Moors*  whom  of  camps ;  and  (e?eral  of  thefe  fubordinate  divi« 
they  confound  with  the  Arabs,  and  confiUer  as  lions  are  united  und^r  the  govcroment  of  a  bacba, 
ufurpcrs.    They  thus  contra^  in  their  retreats  a  who  has  often  looo  douhars  in  bis  department. 
ferocity  of  mindt  and  a  ftrength  of  bodyi  which  The  tents  of  the  Moors,  viewed  in  iront,  are  of 
makes  them  more  fit  for  War  and  etery  kind  of  a  conical  figure;  they  are  from  g  to  to  feet  high, 
labour  than  the  Moors  of  the  plain  in  general  are.  and  from  lo  to  15  feet  long  ;  like  thofe  of  high 
The  independence  they  boaft  of  gives  even  a  antiquity,  they  refemble  a  boat  reverfed.    They 
greater  degree  of  expreffion  to  their  countenance,  are  made  of  cloth  compofed  of  goats  and  camels 
The  prejudices  of  their  religipu  makes  them  fub-  hair,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm,  by  which 
mit  to  the 'authority  of  the  emperors  of  Morocco ;  th^y  are  rendered  impervious  to  water ;  but  at  a 
but  they  throw  off  the  yoke  at  their  pleafure,  and  diftance  their  bliick  colour  gives  them  a  very  dif- 
T^ire  into  the  mountains,  where  it  is  difficult  to  agreeable  look.     The  Moors,  when  encamped, 
attack  or  overcome  them.     The  Brebes  have  a  live  in  the  grcateft  fimplicity,  and  exhibit  a  t'aith* 
language  of  their  owm%    and  never  marry  but  ful  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  the 
among  each  other.    They  have  tribes  or  cafiles  firft  ages  of  the  world.    The  nature  of  their  edu- 
among  them,  who  are  exceedingly  powerful  both  cation,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
by  their  number  and  courage.    Such  are  thofe  of  rigour  of  the  governmont^  diminilh  the  wants  of 
Gomera  on  the  borders  of  Rif,  of  Gayroan  to*  the  people,  who  find  in  tbeir^  plains,  in  the  milk 
wards  Fez,  of  Timoor  extending  along  mount  At-  and  wool  of  their  flocks,  every  thing  neceflary 
las  from  Mequinex  to  Tedla,  of  Shavoya  from  for  food  and  clothing.     Polygamy  is  allowed 
Tedia  to  Duquella,  and  of  Miihboya  from  Mo«  among  them ;  a  luxury  fo  far  from  beiqg  injurious 
rocco  to  the  fouth.    The  emperor  of  Morocco  to  a  peop)e  who  have  few  wants,  that  it  is  a  great 
keeps  the  children  of  the  chiere  of  thefe  tribes  at  convenience  in  the  economy  of  thofe  focietiesi,  be- 
court  as  hoftages  for  their  fidelity.    The  Brebes  caufe  the  women  are  intruded  with  the  whole 
have  no  diflindion  of  drefs ;  they  are  always  care  of  the  domefkic  management.    In  their  half* 
clothed  in  woollen  like  the  Moors ;  and  tho'  they  clofed  tents,  they  are  employed  in  milking  the 
inhabit  the  mountains,  they  rarely  wear  any  thing  cows  for  daily  u(e ;  and  when  the  milk  abounds, 
on  their  heads.     The  mountaineers,  as  well  as  in  making  butter,  in  picking  their  com,  barley, 
their  wives,  have  exceedingly  fine  teeth }   and  and  pulfe,  and  grinding  their  mealy  which  they 
poffefs  a  degree  of  vigour  and  intrepidity  which  do  daily  in  a  mill  compofed  of  two  Itones  about 
didtnguiflies  them  from  ithe  inhabitants  of   the  $^  inches  in  diameter,  the  uppermoft  having  a 
plains.    It  is  common  for  them  to  hunt  lions  and  handle,  and  turning  on  an  axis  fixed 'id  the  under 
ttgers ;  aud  the  mothers  have  a  cuftom  of  deco-  one ;  they  make  bread  Ukewife  every  day,  which 
rating  their  children  with  a  tiger's  claw  or  the  they  bake  between  two  earthen  plates,,  and  often 
remnant  of  a  lion's  hide  on  the  head,  thinking  upon  the  ground  after  it  has  been  heated  by  fire, 
that  by  this  means  they  will  acquire  ftrength  and  Their  ordinary  food  is  the  coofioofioi  which  is  a 
courage ;  and  from  a  (imtlar  fuperftition,  young  pafte  made  wtih  their  meal  in  the  fbrm  of  fmall 
wives  are  in  ufe  to  give  their  hufbands  the  fame  grains  like  Italian  pafte.   This  cooicoofbo  is  dreft 
as  a  fort  of  amulets.    The  Brebes  and  the  Stxellu  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  foup,  in  a  hollow  dtih 
having  a  language  common  to  themfelves,  and  perforated  with  many  fmall  boles  io  the  bottoni, 
unknown  to  the  Moors,  both  mnft  have  had  the  and  the  difli  is  indoted  in  a  kettle  where  meat  is 
fame  origin,  notwithflandlng  the  difference  there  boiled^  the coofcoofoo,' which  is  Ih  the  hollow 
is  in  their  mode  of  life.    The  SJbeilu  livef  on  the  dilh,  grows  gradually  foft  by  the  vapour  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  towards  the  fouth ;  their  broth,  with  which  it  is  from  time  to  time  moiften- 
population  is  by  no  means  fo  great  as  that  of  the  ed.     This  Hmple  food  is  very  nourishing,  and 
Brebes,  nor  are  they  fo  ferocious:  they  do  not  even  agreeable.    They  eat  it  with  milker  butter 
marry  with  other  tribes;  and  though  they  prac-  indifferently;  but  thofe  of  higher  rank,  fuch  at 
tife  many  fuperftitious  rites,  they  are  faithful  ob-  the  governors  of  provinces  and  lieuteoants,  who 
fervers  of  their  religion.  live  in  the  centre  Qf  the  encampments,  add  to  it 
ii.  The  Moons  of  thb  plaims  may  be  fnb-  fome  fucculent  broth,  made  with  a  mixture  of  mut- 
divided  into  thofe  who  lead  a  paftoral  lifip,  and  ton,  poultry,  pigeons,  or  hedgehogs,  and  then  poor 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  cities.    The  former  live  in  on  it  a  fufficient  cyuantity  of  frtfh  butter.    Thefe 
tents ;  and  that  they  may  allow  their  ground  a  officers  receive  ftrangers  in  their  tents  with  the 
year's  reft,  they  annually  change  the  place  of  then-  fame  cordiality  that  Jacob  and  I>ban  (bowed  to 
encimpments,  and  go  in  fearch  of  frefh  pafturage ;  their  guefts.    Upon  their  arrival  a  fheep  is  killed 
bill  'hey  cannot  take  this  ftep  without  acquaint-  and  immediately  dreffcd;  if  they  are  not  provid- 
ing thc*ir  governor.    Like  the  ancient  Arabs,  they  ed  with  a  fpit,  they  inftantly  make  one  of  wood ; 
are  entirely  de^'Oted  to  a  paftoral  life :  their  en-  and  this  mutton  roafted  at  a  brifk  fire,  and  ferved 
campments,  which  they  call  douban^  are  com-  up  in  a  wooden  dilh,  has  a  very  delicate  colour 
pofed  of  feveral  tents,  and  form  a  crefcent ;  or  and  tafte.     The  women  in  their  tents  likewife 
they  are  ranged  In  two  parallel  lines,  and  their  prepare  the  wool,  fpin  it,  and  weave  it  into  cloth 
flocks,  when  they  return  from  pafture,  occupy  on  looms  fufpended  the  whole  length  of  the  test. 
i;hc  centre.    The  entrance  of  the  douhar  is  fome-  Each  piece  about  five  ells  long  and  one  and  a  half 
tfmes  ihut  with  faggots  of  thorns;  and  the  only  broad  ;  it  is  neither  drefTed  nor  dyed,  and  it  his 
guard  is  a  number  of  dogs,  that  bark  incelfamly  no  feam;  they  wafli  it  when  it  is  dirty;  and  it  is 
at  the  approach  of  a  ftranger.    £ach  douhar  hai)  the  only  habit  of  the  Moors,  night  and  day.    It 
a  cl\tef,  fubordinate  to  an  officer  of  the  higheft  is  called  Haiquei  and  is  the  true  model  of  the  ao- 

rankft  who  has  ultder  his  adminiftratiou  a  number  cient  draperies. 

.{4.)  Mooss, 
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(4.)MooRSy  DaisSy  Customs,  &c.  of  the.  When  any  perfon  diee,  a  certain  number  ofwo- 

The  Mocuns  of  the  plains  wear  nothing  but  their  men  are  hired  for  the  purpofe  of  lamentation ;  ia 

wooilen  fluff;  they  have  neither  ihirts  nor  draw-  the  performance  of  which,  nothing  can  be  more 

rr*.  Linen  among  thefe  people  is  a  luxury  known  grating  to  the  eari  or  more  unpleaiant,  than  their 

oa]y  to  tbofe  of  the  court  or  the  city.  The  whole  firtghtful  moans*  or  rather  howling^:  at  the  lame 

wardrobe  of  a  country  Moor  in  eafy  circumftances  time,  thefe  mercenary  moomerB  beat  their  heads 

coflfiAs  in  a  haique  for  winter,  another  for  fum*  and  breafts,  and  tear  their  cheeks  with  their  nails. 

mcT,  a  red  cap,  a  hood,  and  a  pair  of  flippers.  The  bodies  are  ufually  buried  a  few  hours  after 

The  common  people  both  in  the  country  and  in  death.     Previous  to  interment,    the  corpfe  is 

towrni  wear  a  kind  of  tunic  of  woollen  cloth,  white,  waflied  very  clean,  and  fewed  up  in  a  fhrowd, 

{rrty,  or  Anped,  which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  with  the  right  hand  under  the  head,  which  is 

the  leg,  with  great  fleeves  and  a  hood ;  refem-  pointed  towards  Mecca :  it  is  carried  on  a  bier 

Uisg  tfae  hatHt  of  the  Carthnfians,   The  women's  fupported  upon  in,en's  flioulders,  to  the  burying 

Mt  in  the  ccmntry,  is  -likewife  confined  to  a  place,  which  is  always*  with  great  propriety »  on 

hiiqae,  which  covers  the  neck  and  the  fhoulders,  the  oatfide  of  the  town,  for  they  never  bury  (heir 

ud  is  fiftened  with  a  filver  clafp.  The  ornaments  dead  in  the  mofijues,  or  within  the  bounds  of  an 

dicf  are  fondeft  of  are  ear-rings,  which  are  either  inhabited  place.     The  bier  is  accompanied  by 

m  the  form  of  rings  or  creicents,  made  of  filver,  numbers  of  people,  two  a-breaft,  who  walk  very 

bfjceiets,  and  rings  for  the  fmaQ  of  the  leg ;  they  faft,  calling  upon  God  and  Mahomet,  and  fiog«  ' 

wear  tbefe  trinkets  at  their  rood  ordinary  occn-  ing  hymns  adapted  to  the  occafion.    The  grave 

pations ;  led  out  of  vanity  than  becaufe  they  are  is  made  very  wide  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  at 

c&acquainted  with  the  uie  of  caikets  or  cabinets  the  top,  and  the  body  is  depofited  without  any 

for  keeping  them.     They  alfo  wear  necklaces  other  ceferoony  than  finging  and  praying  in  the 

made  of  coioured  glaia  beads,  or  .clonres  ilrung  on  lame  manner  as  on  thehr  way  to  the  grave.    They 

a  cord  of  filk«     The  women,  to  add  to  their  have  no  tombs  in  this  country,  but  long  and  plain 

beauty,  imprint  on  their  &ce,  neck,  breaft,  .and  ftones ;   and  it  is  frequently  cuftomary  for  the 

OR  almoft  every  part  of  their  body,  reprefentations  female  friends  of  the  departed  to  weep  over  their 

of  flowers  and  other  figures.    The  imprefiiona  graves  for  feveral  days  ^er  their  funeral, 
are  made  with  a  piece  of  wood  ftuck  full  of  need-        (6.)  Moots,  hospitality   or  the.    The 

ici ;  with  the  points  of  which  they  gently  punc-  douhars  difper^  over  the  plains  are  always  in 

ture  the  ikin,  and  then  lay  it  over  vdth  a  blue-  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  rivulet  or  fpring,  and 

colonred  fubftance  or  gunpowder  pulverifed,  and  they  are  a  kind  of  inns  for  the  reception  of  tra- 

the  marks  never  wear  out.    This  cuftom,  which  vellers.     There  is  generally  a  tent  ereded  for 

ii  verf  ancient,  and  which  has  been  pradtiied  by  their  ufe,  if  they  have  not  brought  one  along  with 

a  variety  of  nations,  in  Turkey,  over  all  Afia,  in  them.    They  are  accommodated  with  poultry, 

the  ibuUiem  parts  of  Europe,,  and  perhaps  over  milk,  and  eggs,  and  with  whatever  is  neceUary 

the  whole  globe,  is,  however,  not  general  among  for  their  horfes.    Inftead  of  wood  for  fuel,  they 

the  Hoorilh  tribes.  The  Moors  confider  their  wives  have  the  cow-dung,  which,  when  mixed  with 

u  naves  deftined  to  labour.    Except  in  the  bufi-  charcoal,  makes  a  very  brifk  fire.    The  falts  that 

oeij  of  tillage,  they  are  employed  in  every  Cbrvile  abound  in  the  vegetables  of  warm  countries  give 

operation ;  nay,  to  the  difgrace  of  humanity,  in  this  dung  a  conliltence  which  it  has  not  perhaps 

iome  of  the  poorer  quarters  a  woman  is  often  feen  in  northern  regions.   A  guard  is  always  fet  on  the 

yoked  in  a  plough  along  with  a  mule,  an  afs,  or  tents  of  travellers,  efpecially  if  they  are  Europeans, 

(wie  other  animal.    When  the  Moors  remove  becaufe  the  opinion  of  their  wealth  might  tempt 

their  douhars,  all  the  men  feat  themfelves  in  a  cir-  the  avidity  of  the  Moors,  who  ar»naturally  inclin- 

cle  00  the  ground ;  and  with  their  elbows  retting  ed  to  thieving.   With  refpe^  to  the  roads,  a  very 

OQ  their  koees^  pafs  the  time  in  converfation,  judicious  policy  is  efiabliihed,  which  is  adapted 

vhilethe  women  (Irike  the  tents,  fold  them  up  to  the  chara^er  of  the  Moors,  and  to  their  man- 

into  bundles,  and  place  them  on  the  backs  of  their  ner  of  life.    The  douhars  are  refponfible  for  rob- 

canela  or  oxen.    The  old  #omen  are  then  each  beries  committed  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  in 

^<3^ded  with  a  parcel,  and  the  young  carry  the  fight  of  their  tents :  they  are ,  not  only  obliged  to 

children  on  their  ihoulders  fufpended  in  a  cloth  make  reftitution,  but  it  gives  the  fovereign  a  pre* 

girt  round  their  bodies.    In  the  more  fouthern  tence  for  exj»fting  a  contribution  proportioned  to 

iwti,  the  women  are  likewife  employed  in  the  the  abilities  of  the  doubar.    To  temper  the  rigour 

care  of  the  horfes,  in  (addling  and  bridling  them ;  of  this  law,  they  aic  refponftble  only  for  robberies 

the  buiband  is  always  a  defpot,  iifues  his  orders,  committed  during  the  day;  thofe  that  happen  af- 

ind  muft  be  obeyed.    The  women  travel  without  ter  fun-fet  are  not  imputed  to  them,  as  they  could 

^ing  veiled;  they  are  accordingly  fun-burnt,  and  neither  fee  nor  prevent  them:  on  this  account, 

^  no  pretenfioos  to  beauty.    There  are,  how.  people  here  travel  only  from  fun-rifing  to  fun-fet« 

CT«Ti  fome  quarters  where  they  put  on  a  little  ting. 

rouge:  they  every  where  (lain  their  feet,  and  tb^*        (7.)  Moors,    houses,    furniture,  &c.  op 

^<  of  their  fingers,  with  an  herb  called  hettnaf  the.    The  Moors  who  inhabit  the  cities  differ 

^hich  ghres  them  a  deep  fafiron  colour ;  a  cuftom  from  the  others  only  in  having  a  little  more  urba-  " 

!u*  ****  ^  ^^^  ancient  among  the  people  of  nity  ^nd  a  more  eafy  deportment.    Though  they 

Am.   Abu  Becre  dyed  his  eye-brows  and  beard*  have  the  fame  origin  with  thofe  of  the  plains,  they 

;^th  the  lame  colour,  and  many  of  his  fuccefibrs  afied  to  decline  all  intercourle  with  thehn.    Some 

Wated  him.  writers,  without  any  foundation,  have  given  the 

(so  Moors,  fvne&al  ritis  among  thb.  name  of  jirahf  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 

and 
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ikTid  th^t  of  Moors  to  thofe  of  the  plains.  But  the  with  fabre  or  canjer  (or  dagger)  worn  in  a  B:n« 
greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Morocco  are  more  an-  delicr,  perfons  of  condition  net er  appear  before 
cient  than  the  invalion  of  the  ArabSi  who  them-  the  emperor.  Obliged  as  they  a«  e  io  conceal 
lelvcj  lived  in  tents.  The  houfes  in  mod  of  the  their  riches,  the  Moors  wear  no  jewela;  very  fei*- 
towns  appear  at  a  little  diftance  like  vaulted  tombs  have  fo  much  as  a  ring,  a  watchf  or  a'filrer  fnu(^*- 
in  a  church-yard  ;  and  the  entrance  into  the  beft  box.  They  frequently  carry  a  rofiiry  in  their 
of  them  has  but  a  mean  appearance.  The  rooms  handy  but  without  annexing  any  ideas  of  devotion 
arc  generally  on  the  ground-floor,  and  whitened  to  the  pra^ice,  although  they  ufeit  to  recite  the 
on  the  outfide.  As  the  roofs  are  quite  flat,  they  name  of  God  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the 
ferve  as  'verandos^  where  the  Moortfh  women  com-  day.  After  thefe  momentary  prayers  they  play 
monly  (it  for  the  benefit  of  the  air;  and  in  fome  wi  h  their  rofaries  much  the  fame  as  the  European 
places  it  is  poffible  to  pafs  nearly  over  the  whole    ladies  do  with  their  fans. 

town  without  having  occaiion  to  defcend  into  the        (S.)  Mooiis,  Jews  among  the.    The  Jnvt 
ilreet.    As  the  beft  apartments  are  all  backwards,  •  were  formerly  very  numerous  in  Morocco.    Aher 
a  liable,  or  perhaps  fomething  worfe,  is  the  place    being  profcribed  in  Spain  and  Portoga),  muiti- 
to  which  vifitors  are  firft  introduced.    Upon  en^'    tudes  of  them  paffed  over,  and  fprcad  themreivei 
tering  the  houfe,  the  ilranger  is  either  detained  in    through  the  towns  and  over  the  country.    I  hey 
th\f<  place  or  in  the  ftreet  till  all  the  women  are    affirm,  that  by  the*  extent  of  the  places  afiigned 
difpatchcd  out  of  the  way;  he  is  then  allowed  to    them  to  dwell  in,  it  Would  appear  there  were 
enter  a  fquare  court,  into  which  four  narrow  and    more  than  30,000  families,  of  whom  at  prefent 
long  rooms  open  by  means  of  large  folding  doors,    there  is  fcarcely  a  refldue  of  one  iitb ;  the  remain- 
which,  as  they  have  no  windows,  ferve  like  wife    der  having  changed  their  reUgion»  funk  under 
to  introduce  light  into  the  apartmems.  The  court    their  fufferings,  or  fled  from  the  vexations  they 
has  generally  in  its  centre  a  fountain ;  and  if  h  is    endured,  and  tlie  arbitrary  taxes  impofed  upon 
the  houfe  of  a  Mooi[  of  property*  it  is  floored  with    them.  The  Jews  poflefs  neither  lauds  nor  garden;, 
bine  and  white  chequered  tiling.    The  doors  are    nor  can  they  rnjoy  their   fruits   in  tranquillity: 
vfually  piinted  of  various  colours  in  a  chequered  .  they  muft  wear  only  black ;  and  are  obliged,  wheo 
form,  and  the  upper  parts  of  them  are  frequently    they  pafs  near  moiques,  or.  through  the  flreets  in 
ornamented  with  very  various  carved  work.  None    which  there  are  fandtuaries,  to  walk  barefooted, 
of  the  chambers  have  flre-places ;  and  their  vtc-    The  loweft  among  the  Moors  imagines  be  has  a 
tuals  are  always  drefled  in  the  court-yard  in  an    right  to  mal-treat  a  Jew  ;  nor  dares  the  latter  de- 
earthen  ftove  heated  with  charcoal.    When  the    fend  him felf,  becaufe  the  koran  and  tbj  judge  are 
vifitor  enters  the  room  where  he  is  received  by    always  in  favour  of  the  Mahometan.    Notwitb- 
the  matter  of  the  houfe,  he  finds  him  fitting  crofs-    (landing  this  ftate  of  opprclfion,  the  Jews  bav.* 
legged  and  barefooted  on  a  mattrefs,  covered  with    many  advantages  over  the  Moors  r  they  under* 
fine  white  linen,  and  placed  on  the  floor,  or  elfe  on    ftand  the  fpirit  of  trade  better ;  they  ad  as  agents 
a  common  mat.    This,  with  a  narrow  piece  of    and  brokers,  and  profit  by  their  own  cunning  and 
carpeting,  is  in  general  the  only  furniture  he  will    the  ignorance  of  the  Moors.    In  their  commercial 
meet  with  in  Moorifli  houfes,  though  they  are  net    bargains  many  of  them  buy  up  the  commodities 
deflitute  of  other  ornaments.    In  fome,  he  will    of  the  country  to  fell  again.   Some  have  European 
find  th2  walls  decorated  with  looking-giafles  of    correfpondents,  and  others  are  mechanics.    More 
diflerent  fizes ;  in  others,  watches  and  clocks  in    induftrious,  artful,  and  better  informed  than  the 
glafs-cafes ;  and  in  fome  the  apartments  are  hung    Moors,  the  Jews  are  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
with  the  (kins  of  lions  or  tigers,  or  adorned  with    receiving  the  cudoms,  coining  the  rooney»  and  iii 
a  difplay  of  miiikets  or  fabres.    In  the  houfes  of    all  afiairs  and  Intercourfe  which  the  monarch  has 
thofe  who  live;  in  the  very  firft  (lyle,  an  European    with  the  European  merchants,  as  well  as  in  all  his 
mahogany  bedftead,  with  one  or  two  mattreflVs,    negociatidns  with  the  various  European  govcri!" 
covered  with  fine  white  linen,  is  fometimes  placed    ments. 

at  each  end  of  the  rqpm«  Thefe,  however,  are  C9.)  Moors,  language  of  the.  The  Moots 
only  confidered  as  ornaments,  as  the  Moors  al-  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  thofe  to  the  N.  limits  ot 
Ways  Oeep  on  a  mattrefs  or  mat  placed  upon  the  Africa,  fpeak  Arabic;  but  it  is  corrupted  in  pro- 
floor,  and  covered  only  with  their  bank  or  pir-  portion  to  the  diftance  from  Alia,  where  it  firft 
haps  a  quilt.  As  the  law  of  Mahomet  HxxtWy  took  birth  ;  the  intermixture  which  has  happened 
profcribes  the  ufe  of  pictures,  this  fpfcics  of  or-  among  the  African  nations,  and  the  frequent 
nament  finds  no  place  in  the  houfes  of  the  Moors,  tranfmigrations  of  the  Moors,  have  occafioned 
The  wardrobe  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  is  but  them  to  lofe  the  purity  of  the  Arabic  language; 
little  diflerent  from  that  of  thofe  who  live  in  its  pronunciation  has  been  vitiated,  the  ufe  vi 
tents.  Like  the  latter,  they  have  a  haick,  and  many  words  lot^,  and  other  foreign  words  ha^e 
a  hood,  more  or  left  fine,  and  have  alfo  a  hood  been  introduced  without  rendering  it  mo^ecopi- 
of  coarfc  European  cloth  of  dark  blue  for  the  ous;  the  pronunciation  of  the  African?,  ho wevtfi 
winter.  What  farther  diftinguiflies  them  from  ii  fuficr  to  the  ear  and  lcfj»  guttural  than  that  i/- 
the  country  Moors  is,  that  thty  wear  a  fliirt  and  the  Egyptians.  The  language,  when  written,  i^ 
linen  drawers,  and  an  upper  garment  of  cotton  in  in  ett'c<fl  much  the  f.ime  at  Morocco  as  at  Cairo, 
fummer,  and  of  cloth  in  winter,  which  they  call  except  that  there  are  letters  and  exprefiions  a- 
a  eofum.  The  white  or  blue  hood,  the  purpofe  mong  the  Moors  which  difler  from  thofe  oi  tue 
of  which  ie'ems  to  be  to  guard  againft  bad  wea-  Oriental  Arabs,  who  however,  undetftand  the 
ther,  and  which  is  called  bcmtu,  \^  likewife  a  ce-  Moors  in  converfation,  notwitliflaiuiing  their  vi* 
remonial  part  of  drefsj  without  which,  together    tiated  pronunciation.    They  oiutuaily  ^^^^^^l 
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{|be/i  writings  with  fome.difiiculty,.  There  is  9  roir,  and  fell  it  to  the  inhabitants*    From  their 

rery  feofible  diflerence  among  the  Moors  between  being  obliged  to  tar  the  Ikina  to  prevent  them 

the  Arabic  of  the  learned  and  the  courtiers,  an^  ^om  leakingt   the  water  ia  often  rendered  vety 

that  fpoken  by.  the  people  in  general ;  and  this  uopteafant.     Their  iboniSy  forges,  ploughs,  car« 

difcrence  is  lelt  ftill  more  in  the  provinces  of  the  penters  tools.  Sec,  are  much  upon  the  fame  con- 

S.  or  £.  aod  among  the  Bloors  who  live  in  the  de-  ftruAton  with  the  unimproved  inftrnments  of  the 

iiiiif  where  the  Arabic  is  yet  farther  disfigured  (ame  kind  ftill  nfed  in  fome  parts  c^  Europe,  only 

by  a  mijttore  of  foreign  tribes.    The  Brebes  and  more  clumfily  finifi^edl  In  their  work  they  attend 

tht  Shell Qi  who  appear  to  have  bad  the  fame  ori-  mord  to  ftrength  than  ^eatnefs;  and  like  all  ignorant 

fo,  for  they  preferved  the  fame  dialed*  Ipeak  a  peoplef'th^y  have  nb  idea  that  what  they  do  is 

dogtiage  which  the  Moors  do  not  underftand»  and  capable  of  improvement.    Indeed  the  Moors  have 

vbich  feems  to  have  no  analogy  with  that  of  the  undergone  no  very  material  change  fince  the're- 

btter.    It  has  been  conjedured  to  bci  the  Punic,  Volntion  in  thejr  arts  and  fciences«  whh:h  took 

or  the  Nuimdian ;  but  thefe  people  write  it  in  place  foon  alter  their  ezpuI6on  from  Spain.    Be- 

Aiabic  charaders.   The  Brebes  count  the  days  of  fbi^  that  time,  they  were  an  enlightened  people, 

tfte  wcdc  like  the  Moors,  and  both  employ  Ara-  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  !n« 

bicvords.    The  Shellu  enumerate  the  days  after  volved  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ;  but.  owing 

tk  lame  method,  but  in  their  own  language,  to  the  weaknefs  and  tyranny  of  their  princes, 

Both  tbeBrebes  and  theShellu  denote  the  montr.8  they  gradually  funk  into  the  very  oppoGte  ex* 

of  the  year  in  the  fapne  manner  as  the  Moors  and  treme,  and  may  now  be  confidered  as  but  ft'fevr 

Arabs,  and  date  from  the  fame  era ;  viz.  from  degrees  removed  from  Si  favage  ftate.    They  xxdt 

*Jx  fear  of  the  Hegira.    The  Koran  and  books  of  no  kind  of  wheel  carriage ;  and  therefore  all  their 

pnyerof  the  Brebes  and  Shellu  are  in  Arabic ;  as  articles  of  burden  are  tranfported  from  one  place 

veil  as  their  ads  and  title-deeds,  which  are  writ-  to  another  on .  camels,  mules,  or  affes.     Their 

tea  bf  their  talbcs  or  learned  men.  buildings;  though  not  conthu^ed  on  an)r  princU 

(10.)  Moons,  MANUFACTURES  AND  TRADES  pie  of  architedure,  have  at  leafl  the  merit  of  b^« 

AMONG  THS.    The  Moorifh  manufactures  are—  fifg  very  flrong  and  durable.  The  manner  of  pre* 

Theh^ick,  which  is  a  long  garment  of  white  wool  paring  tabby,  of  which  all  their  btft  edifices  are 

■M  cotton,  or  cotton  aod  filk  woven  together,  formed,  is  the  only  remain  of  their  ancient  know« 

<c4  is  ufed  by  the  Moors  for  covering  their  under  ledge  at  prefent  exifting.    It  confifts  of  a  mixture 

'^eCs  when  they  go  abroad,  which  tht  y  do  by  to-  of  mortar  and  very  fmall  ftones,  beaten  tight  in  1 

*iQf  wrapping  tbemfelves  in  it  in  a  carelefs  but  eafy  wooden  cafe,  and  fuffered  to  dry,  when  .it  formi 

Quioer;  filk  handkerchiefs  of  a  particular  kind,  a  cement  equal  to  the  folid  rock.    There  are  al* 

prtpared  only  at  Fez;  filks  chequered  witli  cot-  ways  unaccountable  inconliftencles  in  the  arts  Df 

<oq;  carpeting,  little  infbior  to  that  of  Turkey ;  uncivilized  nations.    The  apartments  are,  if  pof- 

keaatifut  matting,  made  of  the  palmetto,  or  wild  fible,  ev^n  more  inconvenient  than  thofe  of  their 

;^*iD  tree;  paper  of  a  coarfe  kind;  cordovan,  '  neighbours  the  Spaniards;  yet  the  icarved  wood* 

ccinmonly  called  Morocco  Uatber  ;  gunpowder  of  work  with  which  many  of  them  are  ornamented^ 

^  inferior  nature ;  and  long-barrelled  mufkets,  is  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 

lude  of  Bifcay  iron.   The  moors  are  unacquaint-  (xi  )  Moors,  markets  among  the.  ^  To  fa* 

cd  with  the  mode  of  calling  cannon ;  and  there^  ciltUte  the  exchange  of  neceffaries,  there  is  hi  the 

'Tte  ihofe  few  which  are  now  in  the  country  are  fields  every  day  except  Fridav,  which  is  a  day  of 

ib:aified  frcm  Europeans.    The  manufadure  of  prayer,  a  public  market  in  the  different  quarters 

t^i  is  likewife  unknown  to  them;  as  indeed  they  of  each  province.    The  Moors  of  the  neighbour* 

*"tp  great  ufe  of  earthen  ware,  and  have  feiy  or  hood  aflemble  to  fell  and  buy  cattle,  cor-,  pulfe, 

^owmdows  to  their  faoufes,  this  commodity  may  dried  frl^its,  carpets,  haiquas,  and  in  fhort  all  the 

^ofleishnportancetothem.    They  make  but-  prodndions  of  the  country.    This  market,  which 

(^*  by  patting  the  milk  into  a  goat  ikin,  with  its  is  called  Soc^  refembles  our  fairs.    The  buftle  of 

catward  coat  turned  inwards,  and  fhaking  it  till  the  people  who  go  and  come,  gives  a  better  idea 

'V  butter  colleds  on  the  fides,  when  it  is  taken  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the»  Moors  than  can  be 

''It  for  ufe.   From  this  operation  it  is  always  full  had  in  the  trities.    The  Alcaides,  who  command 

^batrs,  and  has  an  infipid  flavour.    Their  cheefe  in  the  neighbourhood,  always  Mtend  thefe  mar^ 

coQfifts  merely  of  curds  hardened  and  dried,  and  kets  with  foldiers  to  keep  the  peace;  as  it  fre* 

^  uniformly  a  difagreeable  tafte.    The  bread  in  quenlly  iiappens  that   the  grudges  which   thefe 

^  of  the  principal  towns,  particularly  at  Tan-  tribes  harboOr  againft  one  another  break  out  upon 

6'»r  and  Salee,  is  remarkably  good,  but  in  many  fuch  occafions  into  open  violence.    The  difTotu. 

«lser  places  it  is  coarfe,  blairk,  and  heavy.    The  tion  of  the  foe  is  always  the  prefage  of  fome  fcdi- 

Mcijrs,  agreeably  to  the  Jewifh  cuftom,  cut  the  tious  fquabt'le     The  fkirts  of  'thefe  markets  are 

iwoits  of  all  the  animals  they  eat,  at  the  fame  commonly  occupied  I  y  merry  Andrews,  fingers, 

^  turning  their  heads  towards  Mecca,  in  ado-  dancers, and  other  buffoons,  who  make  apes  dan^o 

[JJi«  of  their  prophet.    After  fuffering  them  to  to  aroufe  the  idle.    On  one  fide  are  barbers  and 

J«d  freely,  they  carefully  wafh  all  the  remaining  furgeons,  to  whom  the  fick  are  brought  to  be  ciirtd. 

Wood  away,  and  divide  the  meat  into  fmall  pieces,  (12.)  Moors,  marriages,  education,  kc. 

ofabout  —      "' 


piff  who  would  probably  be  idle  ptherwife,  to    their  religion  admits  of  polygamy  to  the  extent  of 

"try  water  in  ikins  from  the  nearefl  river  or  rr fer-    4  wives,  and  as  many  conciltines  as  tbey  pleafe ; 

^"i^XV.PahtI.  If  but 
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but  if  SVC  except  the  yary  opulriitf  the  people  fel«  woman  8  months  ^er  thef  irt  firft  manricd ;  ^nd 
doai  avail  thecnfelves  of  this  incjulgencet  as  if,  iiv-  Ihe  wife  may  diygi^^e  her  bui^^bc)*  if  be  does  not 
tail^  on  them  a  vaflt  addUiopal  expenfe  in  hduie-  piovTde  her  with  a  proper  l\ibfiAmce.    If  he  ciir> 
keeping,  aqd  In  providing  fur  a  large  family*    In  fts  her,'  he  muft  pay  )\er  for  the  firft  offence  ! 
ccntradiog  marriage,  ,^e  parentR  of  both  parties  .  ducats ;  For  the  ad  a  f'lCh  drels  of  fUU  greater  va- 
arc  the  only  agents;  and  the  intended  bride  and  lue;  and  the^d  tlihe  (he  may  leave  him  entirely^ 
bridegroom  never  fee  ea<;h  other  till  the  ceremony  He  is  then  at  hbchf  tb.  marry  again  in  two  months. 
Is  performed. .  The  marriage  fcttfementR  are  made  Women   fuffer  but  Thtle  incoovetiWnce  in  tl»ii| 
before  the  cadi,  and. then  t1?e.fricn4«  of  the.  bride  country  from  child- beating:  they  are  fnqucntly 
produce  her  portion,  or  if  not!,  the  bulband  agrees  Up  the  next  day,  and  .^6  through  all  the'  dot  its  of 
ta  fettle  a  certain  fum  upon  her  in  cafe  he  Jhorld  the.  houfe  with  the  infant  Upon  their  backs.    Ini 
die,  or  divorce  her  on  account  of  barrennefe,  or  OrFebrating  the  rite 'of  cli^umdfltm,  the  chrW  i» 
any  other  caufc.    The  children  of  the  wives  have  drcfled  very  fiimptuoufly,  and  carried  on  a  mule, 
all  an  equal  claim  to  th^  effe^s  of  the  father  and  or,  if  the  parents  are  in  poor  ciVttJtnftances,  on 
knpther,  but  thofe  of  the  concubines  can  each  oo-  dn  afs,  accompanied  with  flags  flytngr,  and  mufi- 
ly  claim  half  4  (hare.  When  the  marriage  is  final-  cians  playing  on  hautboys  and  beating  drums. 
ly  agreed. upon,  the  bride  Is  4ept  at  home  8  days,  In  this  mann<^  they  jproceed  to  the*  molquc,  i(4iete 
to  receive  her  fbmalc  ^^iends,  who  pay  congratu-  tfie  ceremony  is  performed.  '  Cbildfen,  as  lOon  M 
ia'ory  vi&ts  every  day.    At  the  fame  time  a  talbe  they  can  be  made  in  tK(6  'letft   dttree  nfeful, 
attends  upon  her,  to  ctjhvcrfe  with  her  relative  tOf  are  put  to  the  various  kinds '6f  llkbobr  adapted  (o 
the  folemn  engagement  on  which  fhe  is  about  to  their  Age  and  ftrength.  '  Others,  Whole  parents 
enter ;  and  he  accompanies  bis  adinonitirons  with  are  in  better  circuftiftanceS}'  are  fometiiaies  feat  to 
ling ing  a  pious  hymn,  adapted  to  tiie  folemnity.  fchool ;   and  thole  who   are  intended  for  the 
The  bridegroom  receives  vlfits   from  his  male  church,  ufually  continue  theiir  fhidies  till  tkj 
frfcnds  in  the,  morning,  and  in  the  evening  rides  '  have  nearly  learnt  .the  Koran  by  rote*.     Id  that 
through  the  town  accompanied  by  them,  fome  cafe  they  are  entoHed  among  the  talbes,  or  learn- 
playing  on  hautboys  and  drams,  others  firing  vol-  ed  men  of  the  taw ;  and  upon  leaving  fcbbo!  are 
leys  of  mulketry.    In  all  then-  fe^ivals,  the  dif-  paraded  round  the  ftreeU  on  a  horfe,  accompsni- 
charge  of  moiketry  indeed  forms  a  principal  part  ed  by  mafic  and  a  Urge  concoijrfe  of  people.  The 
of  the  entertainment*    Contrary  to  the  £urop^i|  marriage  cefemotites  of  the  Moors  that  Hve  in 
mode,  which  alms  at  firing  with  exaAnefsi  the  tents  pretty  mtich  referable  tbofe  of  the  people 
Moors  difcharge  their  pieces  aa  hregularly  as  pof-  that  live  in  the  dties.    In  the  doabars  they  are 
fibltv  fo  as  to  have  a  continual  fucceflion  of  re-  generally  moft  brilliant  and  gay  i  the  ftraqgerstbat 
ports  for  a  (ew  minutes.    On  the  marriage  day,  pafs  along  are  intited,  and  made  to  contribute  to 
the  bride  in  the  evening  is  pnt  intoa  fquareor  oc-  the  feaft ;  but  this  is  done  more  from  politneft 
tagonal^  cage,  about  i%  feet  in  circumference,  than  from  any  mercenary  motive.    The  tribes  of 
which  is  coyered  with  fine  white  linen,  and  fome»  the  plain  generally  avoid  mixing  bjr  marriage  with 
times  with  gauzes  and  filks  of  various  colours.  In  one  another:  the  prejudices  th2t  drvide  tbeie  peo- 
this  vehicle,  which  ia  plat^  oo  a  mule,  fhe  is  pa-  pie  are  commonly  perpetuated :   or,  if  they  arc 
raded  roimd  the  ftreets,  accompanied  by  her  rela-  partially  healed,  they  never  fail  to  rerive  upon 
tions  and  friends,  fome  carrying  lighted  torches,  trilling  occafions,  fuch  ^as  a  ftrayed  (zamel,  or 
others  playing  on  the  hautboys,  and  others  firing  the  preftnvnce  of  a  pafture  or  a  well.    Mar- 
volleys.  In  this  manner  Hie  is  carried  to  the  houfe  riage^  have  fometimes  taken  place  Among  them, 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  returns  about  the  fame  that,  .  fo  far  from  cementing  ^their  difi^rencea, 
time  from  performing  fimilar  ceremonies.     On  have  occafioned  the  moft  tragical  fcenes.   Haf* 
her  arrival,  fhe  is  placed  in  an  apartment  by  her-  bands  have  been  known  to  murder  their  wives, 
felf,  and  her  hufbapd  is  introduced  to  her  alone  and  women  their  huibands,  to  revenge  natioiul 
for  the  firft  time,  who  finds  her  fitting  on  a  filk  quarrels.    Parents  are  not  encumbered  with  their 
or  velvet  cufhion,  with  a  fmall  table  b^re  her,  children,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  for 
iipon  which  are  two  wax  candles  lighted.  Her  fliift,  they  are  very  early  employed  in  domeftic  affain; 
or  fliirt,  bangs  down  like  a  train  behind  her,  they  tend  the  flocks,  they  gather  wood,  and  they 
and  over  it  is  a  filk  or  velvet  robe  with  clofe  fleeves,  aflift  in  ploughing  and  reaping.    In  the  eveoiogi 
which  at  the  breail  and  wrifls  is  embroidjcred  with  when  they  return  from  the  field,  alt  the  children 
gold ;  this  drefs  reaches  fomething  lower  than  the  of  the  douhar  aflemble  in  a  common  tent,  when: 
calf  x>f  the  le^.    Kound  her  head  is  tied  a  black  the  Iroan,  who  himfelf  can  hardly  (pell,  makes 
filk  fcarf,  which  hangs  behind  aa  low  as  the  them  read  a  few  fentences  from  the  fCoran  )vnt- 
ground.    Thus  attired,  fhe  fits  with  her  hands  ten  on  boards,  and  initruds  them  in  their  rvli^ion 
over  her  eyes*  when  her  huftand  appears  and  re-  by  the  light  of.  a  fire  oude  of  ftraw,  of  Ltfhfs, 
ceives  her  as  his  wife  without  any  further  cere-  and  cow-dung  dried  in  the  fbn.    As  the  heat  is 
mony:  for  the  agreement  made  by  the  friends  be-  very  great  in  the  inland  parts  of  thecountry»  cbil- 
fore  the  cadi^  is  the  only  fpecific  contract  which  is  dren  of  t>oth  fexcs  go  quite  naked  till  the  dgi  ^ 
thought  neceflTary.    If  the  huftand  fhould  hate  nine  or  ten. 

an^  reafon  to  fiupeA  that  his  vrife  has  not  been       (ij.)  Mooas,  modi  of  living,  MAaaus, 

ftridly  virtuous,  he  may  divorce  her  and  take  ano-  &c.  amomg  the.    Peribnal  cleanlinefs  has  been 

ther.    For  fome  time  after  marriage,  the  family  confidered  aa  one  of  thofe  circutnftanccs  whicn 

and  the  friends  are  engaged  m  much  feafting,  and  &rve  to  mark  and  determine  the  civilixatiofi  pt» 

a  variety  of  amufement.    It  is  ufually  cufiomary  people.    It  wat  in  vain  that  Mahomet  ^^i^^ 

for  the  man  to  remam  at  home  8  days,  and  the  the  frequency  of  ablution  U  a  religious  ^"^^J^^ 
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the  Moon;   Their  dreb^  which  ibouki  be  whtte^  vaato;  ind^  m  moft  other  lefpedt  they  aretieat- 

ii  but  ftUom  waflied ;  and  thenr  whole  appear-  ed  as  fervaoti  by  their  parents.    The  mefs  is  pift 

aace  cfioces  that  they  petferm  this  branoi  of  into  an  earthen  bow]»  brought  In  upon  a  round 

their  leligiQiii  cercnooiea  in  but  a  flovenly  man«  wooden  tray,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 

so.   WSfa  thii  decree  of  aegligeiice  as  to  their  guelts»  who  fit  crofs  Iq^ed  on  a  mat  or  on  the 

pcribiMb  we  nny  be  jnftlj  faipriMd  to  find  snited  floor,  and  form  a  ctrde  for  the  purpofe*    Having 

I  took  fcmpaloiia  nicety  in  their  habitations  and  walhed  thenfelTrsy  each  perfon  with  bis  fpoon 

aputneoti.    They  enter  their  chambers  bare-  attacks  vigoroofly  the  bowl,  while  they  diverlify 

fboledt  and  caasot  bear  the  (lighteft  degree  of  the  entertainment  by  fruit  or  bread.    At  twelve 

oMtaminatano  near  the  place  whm  they. are  kiU  o'clock  tl)ey..dine.  performing  the  fame  ceremo* 

ei   This  delicacy  again  is  ranch  confined  to  ibe  nies  as  at  breakBin.    For  dinner,  from  the  empe- 

ofides  of  their  boniest    The  ftreets  reoei?e  the  ror  down  to  the  peaiant,  their  diib  is  univerfa.Iy 

whole  of  their  mbblfli  and  filth ;  and  >y  thefe  ficojisoja9.  (S^c  $  3»  ii.)   .The  diih  is.  brought  in 

aetai  tite  ground  is  fo  railed  in  moft  parts  of  the  npoo  a  round  tray  and  placed  on  the  floor,  round 

dif  of  MoroccQb  that  the  new  buildiqgs  ftand  which  the  family  fit  as  at  breakfaft»  and  with  their 

coofidoably  higher  tiun  the  old.    When  a  Moor  fingers  commit  a  violent  aflault  on  its  contents : 

nceifes  faia  gueft%  he  nerer  riCea  from  his  fea^  they  are  at  the  £ime  time,  howevefi  attended  by 

bat  flukes  hand%  inauires  after  their  healths  and  ailave  Of  doihefiicy  who  preients  them  with  wa- 

defires  them  to  -^t  down,  either  on  a  carpet  or  ter  and  a  towel  occafionally  to  waih  their  hands* 

acnftioB  placed  oa  the  floor  for  that  ptirp^e.  From  the  want  of  the  fimiple  and  convenient  in* 

Wbateter  be  the  time  of  day,  tea  is  theo  brooght  vention  of  knives  and  fiorka,  it  is  not  uncommon 

n  OD  a  tca-b<aid  with  (hort  feet*    This  is  the  in  this  country  to  iee  three  or  four  people  pulling 

k^beft  cooiplimcnt  that  can  he  ofimd  by  a  Jdoor;  to  pieces  the  lame  piece  of  meat,  and  afterwards 

^  tea  is  a  very  expeufive  and  fcarce  article  in  Bar-  with  thetr  fingers  ftirrin^  op  the  pafte  or  coofcoojb^ 

Vv7,aBd  is  only  drank  by  the  itch  and  luxurious;  of  which  they  often  take  a  whole  handful  at  once 

Tbor  manner  of  prcpaitng  it  \§  by  putting  foae  into  their  mouth.    At  fun-let  they  (iip  upon  the 

ptm  tea,  a  fbiall  <)uaatity  of  tanwy,  the  fame  fame  di(h ;  and  indeed  fupper  is  their  principal 

portion  (tf  mint,  and  a  large  proporrion  of  fugar,  meal.    Such  is  the  general  mode  of  living  among 

nto  the  tea-pot  at  the  ^m^  time,  and  filling  it  up  die  principal  people  in  towns.    There  are  confU 

•itb  boiling  waters    When  thefi?  articles  are  in-  derable  multitudes,  however,  who  do  not  fare  fo 

M  a  proper  time,  the  fluid  is  then  poured  into  well,  but  arc  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with 

navkahly  fmall  cups  of  the  befi  India-china,  the  a  little  bread  and  fruit  inftead  of  animal  food,  and 

ttaller  the  more  geuteel,  without  milk ;  and,  ac-  to  fleep  in  the  open  ftreets.   This  kind  of  eziftence 

conpaaied  vrith  fiomt  cakes  or  fweet-meats,  it  is  feenis  ill  calculated  to  endure  even  in  an  inaAive 

^aaded  round  to  the  company.    From  the  great  ftate ;  far  more  levere  muft  it  therefore  be  to  thofe 

c^Bem  in  which  this  beverage  is  held  by  the  who  exerctfe  the  laborious  employment  of  couri- 

Moon,  it  is  geoeralty  drank  bv  very  fmall  and  era  in  this  country^  who  travel  on  foot  a  journey' 

^ow  fipiy  that  its  flavour  may  be  the  longer  en-  of  300  or  400  miles  at  the  rate  of  between  30  or 

y^^\  and  as  they  ufually  drink  a  confiderable  40  miles  a-day,  without  taking  any  other  nourifh- 

Smity,  this  entertainment  ia  feldom  finiflied  m  ment  than  a  little  bread,  a.  few  figs,  and  fame 

\^  time'  than  two  hours.    Their  other  luxuries  water,  and  who  have  no  better  Ihelter  at  night 

^  6iuf,  of  which  they  are  uncommonly  fond,  than  a  tree.    It  is  wonderful  with  wlutt  alacrity 

23ti(iiiokiDg  tobacco*  for  which  the  greater  paft  and  perfeverance  thefe  people  perform  the  moft 

^  wooden  pipes  about  4  feet  long,  with  an  earth-  fatiguing  journeys  at  au  fcafons.    There  is  a  ra^ 

fo  bowl;  but  the  emperor  and  prinoes  have  the  gular  company  of  them  in  every  town,  who  are 

oovU  made  of.  iolid  gold-    Inftead  of  opiuflii,  ready  to  be  difpatched  at  a  moment's  warning  to 

*^h,  from  the  heavy  duty  impo&d  upon  that  any  part  of  the  country.    They  conftitote  in  thia 

Icicle  by  the  emperor,  is  tooespenlive  to  be  ufed  empire  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  for  all  pub- 

^y  the  Uoors,  they  fobftitute  tbe  acJucb^f  a  (pe-  lie  and  private  difpatches ;  and  as  they  are  wet! 

oetof  flax.    This  they  powder  and  infiufe  in  wa-  known  in  the  place  to  which  they  belong,  thij 

ter  is  foull  quantities.    The  Moors  aflert,  that  it  are  very  punctual  in  delivering  every  thing  Uiat  la 

produces  agreeable  ideas ;  but  own,  that  when  it  put  into  their  hands.    From  their  fteady  pace  in 

^ taken  to  excefs  it  moft  powerfully  intoxicates,  travelling,  at  the  rate  of  about  4  miles  an  hour. 

To  produce  this  f^a,  they  likewife  mix  with  their  and  from  their  being  able  to  pats  over  parts  which, 

tobacco  an  herb  named  khaf^  whici),  by  fmokingi  from  the  mountainous  ftate  of  the  country^  and 

^fioai  all  the  enebriating  effetfts  of  the  atbicha,  from  the  want  of  good  roads,  perfons  on  horie» 

T^  ttie  of  fpiritfl  as  well  as  wine  is  ftridly  for-  back  would  find  inacceffible,  they  are  indeed  by 

Rddeo  by  the  Kiirafi ;  Shere  are,  however,  very  far  the  moft  expeditious  mefl^ers  that  could  be 

it;y  among  the  Moora  who  <lo  not  embrace  every  employed.    As  iione  but  the  very  vulgar  go  00 

^T^  opportunitjr  of  drinking  both  to  excels,  fioot  in  this  country,  mole%  fo  the  purpoie  of 

with  refp^  to  eating,  the  Moors  are  remarks^  vifiting,are.confidei«las  more  genteel  than  bodes; 

^KKuUr.   Very  foon  after  day-break  they  take  and  the  greatefi  .pride  of  a  Moor  is  to  have  fiich 

^'^^fti  which  is  generally  a  compofition  of  as  vralk  remarkably  £ift,  and  to  keq>  his  footmen, 

fluor  aod  i^^r  boiled  thin,  with  an  herb  which  of  which  the  number  is  proportmable  to  the 

P*ei  it  a  yelbw  tinge.    The  male  part  of  tlie  &•  rank  and  coniieauence  of  the  mafler,  on  a  conti- 

^  ctt  IB  one  apartment  and  the  female  in  ano-  nued  run.    Aa  the  Moors  are  not  food  of  admit- 

^-  The  children  are  not  permitted  tomcat  wiOi  ting  men  into  their  houies  except  upon  particular 

^^  pvent^  btrt  take  their  uicals  with  the  (er-  occalioDti  if  the  vreathcr  is  fine  they  ph»e  a  mat, 

F  f  a  and 
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^nd  fonietimeir  a  c^irper,-  on  the  ground  before  panted  with  ^mriOHs  geftorcft,*fuch  as  lifting  the 
their  dcfbf,  feat  themftlTes  upon  it  crofe-legged*  bands  above  the  head,  bbWing  twice»  peiforming 
<dnd  teceive  tHeir  friendsi  who  formr  a  circle,  fit-  two  genufledlions>  bowing  again  twice,  and  k\(» 
ting  in  the  fanae  mafjner,  with  their  attendants  on  fing  the'  ground.-   The  whole  of  this  cereroon/ 
the  butfid'e  of  the  groupe.  .  Upon  thefe  occafions  they  repeat  three  times.    Their  fahbath  is'on-our 
jthey  eith^  drink  tea  br  Hndke  and  converfe.   The  Friday,  and  commences  from  fix  o'clock  the  pre- 
ftreets  are  fomettmes  crpv^ded  with  parties*  of  ceding  evening.  *  On  this  day  they  ufea-blue  Rag 
this  kin'd ;  fonJe  engaged  in  playing"  at  an  inferior  infiead  of  the  white  one.    As  U  has  been  prophe. 
ikind  of  chdDi  or  drafts,  at  which  they  ire  very  fied  that  they  arc  to  be  conquered  by  the'Chrif. 
expert  i  but  the  majority  in  eonverlktion.    The  tTans  on  the  fabb^th  dav^  the  gates  fif  all  ttie 
people  of  this  country,  indeed,  are  fo  decidedly  towns  and  of  the  emperorS  palaces  are  fhui  when 
averfe  to  ftanding  up,  or  walking  about^  that  if  at  divine  fervice  on  that  day»  in  ofdet  to  avoM 
i>n1y  two  or  three  people  meet,  they  fquat  them-  being  fnrprifed  duriifg  that  pCTiod*    Their  t^ilbev 
felves  down  in^  the  firtt  dean  pface  they  can  fihdy  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  pAticular  drefs.   The 
If  the  con  ver  fat  ion  is  to  bold  but 'for  a  few  mi-  'Moors  have  three  folemn  devotional  periods  in 
itutes.    The  manner  of  falutation  among   the  theyea^.   The  firft,  Which  is  named  ifrV  4l^  C^frri 
floors  is,  when  two  equals  meet,  by  a  quick  mo-  is  bdd  in  commemoraiion  of  the  btrfh  of  Ma- 
tidn  they  (hake  handSy  and,  afterwards  kifs  each  -hornet.  •  It  continue^  7  d^ys ;  duriVig'  Which  pe- 
oiher*s  hand.    When  an  Inferior  meets  a  fuperior,  tiod,  every  perfon  who  can  affbrH  'the  expence 
filch  as  an  officer  of  rank,  a  jndge,  or  govr^mor,  kills  a  (heep  as  a  Iacri6ce«  and  divides  it  smcnf^ 
tic  ki/fes  that  part  of  his  haick  which  covers  the  his  friends.  The  id  is  the  Fa mada si.  ThisisheM 
firm  ;  nfid  fometimes,  as  a  higher  mark  of  refpeA,  at  the  feafon  when  Mahomet  difappeired  in  his 
he  Wilt  kifs  his  feet.    But  the  compliment,  due  to  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  -Every  man  at  that 
the  emperor,  or  any  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  period  muft  faft  (that  is,  abftain  from  animal  food 
is  to  take  off  t  he  cap  or  turban,  and  to  proftrate  from  fun- rife  to  fun*fet  each  day)  for  $0  days ;  at 
'the  head'  to  the  ground.    When  two  particular  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  feaft  takes  pUce, 
friends  or  relations  meet,  they  anxioufly  embrace  and  ccdtinues  a  week*  The  3d  is  named  Lhjhore, 
end  kifs  each  other's  faces  and  beards  for  a  few  and  is  a  day  fet  apart  by  Mahomet  for  every  per- 
'minutes,  mak^  a  number  of  enquiries  about  the  fon  to  compute  the  value  of  his  property,  for  the 
'tiealtb  of  each  party,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fa-  payment  of  zakatt  that  is,  one  roth  of  their  in- 
inilies,  but  feldom  allow  time  for  a  reply.  come  to  the  poor,  and  other  pious  ufes.  Althougk 
(14.}  Moors,  Mosques,  amd  religious  cb-  this  feafl  only  lafts  a  tingle  day,  it  is  celebrated 
AEMONiSS  OF  THE;    Their  mofques  or  places  of  with  far  greater  magnificence  than  either  of  \ht 
public  worihip  are  nfuafly  large  fquare  buildings,  others.    The  Moors  compute  the  time  by  lunar 
rompolcd  of  the  fame  materials  as  the  houfes.  nlonthsy  and  compute  the  days  of  the  week  hy 
The  building  coo^ifls  of  broad  and  lofty  pia/zas,  the  z(t,  ftd,  3d,  &c.  beginning  from  our  Sunday, 
opening  into  a  icjnarc  court,  in  a  manner  m  fome  They  ufe  a  common  reed  for  writing,  and  begin 
degree  limilar  to  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  their  MSS.  from  right  to  left. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  large  fountain,  and       (15.^  Moors,  MusiCy  PoETRTf  &c.  or  thi. 
n  fmall  flream  furrounds  the  piazzas,  where  the  Like  all  barbarous  nations,  the  Moors  arc  paffion* 
Moors  perform  the  ceremony  of  ablutiom    The  ately  fond  of  mufic,  and  fome  few  have  a  taile  fi^r 
^qurt  and  pialzas  are  floored  with  blue  and  white  poetry.    Their  flow  airs  for  want  of  that  varit  <y 
Chequered*  tilhig,  and  the  latter  are  covered  with  which  is  introduced  when  the  fcience  has  attained 
fnatt1ng«  upon  which  the  Moors  kneel  while  re»  a  degree  of  perfedion,  have  a  very  melancholy 
{>eating  their  prayers.    In  the  mofl  confpicuous  famenefs ;  but  fome  of  their  ouick  tunes  are  bean- 
part  of  the  moique,  fronting  the  eafl,  flands  a  tiful  and  fimple,  and  partake  in  fome  degree  of 
kind  of  pulpit,  where  the  taI6t  or  priefl  occafion-  the   charadertftic   meludy  of  the  Scotch  airf. 
^Ily  pi'eachefi.   The  Moors  always  enter  this  place  The  poetry  of  their  fongs,  the  conftant  fubje^  of 
bf  worihip  bare>footed,  leaving  their  flippers  at  which  is  love,  though  there  are  few  nations  per* 
'4he  door.     On  the  top  of  the  roofque  is  a  fquare  haps  who  are  lefs  fenfible  of  that  paflton,  has  cer* 
fleeple  with  a  fiag-ftaffy  whither  at  ftated  hours  tainly  lefs  merit  than  the  mufic.    Their  inftra- 
the  talbe  *afcends,  hoifts  a  white  flag,  and  calls  ments  are  a  kind  of  hautboy,  which  diflfers  from 
the  people  to  prayers,  for  they  have  no  bells,  ours  only  in  having  no  keys;  the  mandoline, 
from  this  high  fituation  the  voice  is  heard  at  a  which  they  have  learnt  to  play  upon  from  their 
coniiderable  diflance  $  and  the  talbes  have  a  mo*  neighbours  the  Spaniards ;   another  Inltrutnent, 
notonous  mode  of  enynciation,  the  voice  finking  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  violin,  and  played 
lax  the  end  of  every  fhort  (entence,  which  in  fome  upon  in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  with  only  two 
jneaijirc  rcfembles  the  found  of  a  bell.    The  mo-  firings;  the  large  drum,. the  common  pipe, and 
ment  the  flag  is  dHjplayed,  every  perfon  forfakts  the  tabor.    Thefe  united,  and  accompanied  with 
his  etnployment,  «nd  goes  to  prayers.    It  they  a  certain  mIR^ber  of  voices^  upon  many  occadoos 
lire  'near  a^  mafrju^i  they  perform  their  devotions  form'  a  band,  though  folo  mufic  is  more  common 
wiAmkibtherwrfeipsrTiedutelyon  thefpotwhere  in  this  unfocial  country.    Upon  all  days  of  rs 
they*  happen  to  be^  and  alwavs  with  their  faces  jcicing,  this  kind  of  mufic,  repeated  volley*  of 
towards'  the  caft,  in  hoAour  of  their  prophet  Ma.  mnikctry,  either  t>y  men  on  horfeback  or  on  foott 
hcmcc,  wbo  wae  buried' at  Medina*    The  prayer  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  attack  upon  the  coof* 
trhich  is  ^enerall^  repeated  on  thefe  occafions,  Is  coofoo,  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  potn 
ft  chapfir  from  the  Koran,  acknowledging  the  \\c  erttiTtainments. 
^oOdftdsof  (7oJan4M4bQxnst2  aixltttsact:omp       (26.)  Moors,  NfcRtOCs  assoiic;  thi.   The 
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^nesi  who  coallitute  a  Urge  pij^p«|tkm  of  the  borfe,  each  at  a  dtftaoce  fhso  the  0ther»  gallopiiig 
emperor's  fabjeds,  are  i;>etter .  formed  tbjia  the  in.fuccel&ve  parties -of  fouraii4' four,  and 'ftringr' 
Moon ;  aod  aa  they  are  nK)re  lively,  daringt  and  their  pieces,  charged  with  powder;  Their  chief 
idive,  areeotniJIed  with  an  important  (hare  in  tlie  art  is  in  galloping  up  to  the  oppofite  detaehmenV 
oecutiYe  p^rt  of  govj^m^t.  They  coeftit«te  the  fuddenly  ftappiag*  firing  tl^eir-  mulkets,  facing 
m^  coafi^able  part  of  the  emperor's  anpyi  and  about*  charging^  and  icturaiDg  to  the  attack ;  ail 
2reg«r.ef9l|yapppiQ(;j$d^othegov€rnQient  ot  pco-  which  manceuvies  are  imitated  fay  their  oppo- 
vQa;«  aod.ton^jlt  This  circuml^ance  paturally  nents.  The  MoorS'take  great  pleafure  in  tht4 
ccites  a  jealoi|fy  )ietween  tjbem  'and  the  Moorsf  amwfemeot^  which- lis  otily -an  imitation  of  their 
»  Uuer  c9n£i4|*fiQg.  the  negrq^/i  as  ufurpers  of  military  evolntioiis.  The  common  topics  for  con- 
I  power  whiqK.  (thcy  hai»  np  right  to.  aflume,  verfation  among  the  Moors,  are  the  occurrences 
Mdes  thq^  negroes  which  form » (he  emperor*^  cf  the  plaoe»  religion*  their  wo^eui  but  above 
rm^,  Utere  ans  m^oy  others.in  th«  country,  who  all  thetrhorfeo.  This  laft  topic*  indeed,  appears 
ntxT  are  or*  have  been  Qaves  to  private  Moors ;  to  occupy  by  fiu  the  greateft  portioii  of  tl^r  at- 
fKfry  Moor  of  coniequence,  indeed,  ha?  his  prot  tention*  Thefe  animals  are  leldom  kept  in  ftablei 
;«rt]on  of  them  in  Ins  ienrice.  To  the  diiguce  ia  Morocco^  They  are  watered  and  led  only  onc^ 
<^  Europe,  the  Moors,  treat  their  flaves  vfith  hu»  a  day,  thefornaer  at'one  o'clock  at  noon,  and  the 
oisity,  employing  tiusm  in  looking  after  their  Utter  at  fuo->ieC}aDd  the  only  one  mode 'which 
;uitniy  aod  in  domeltic  duties  of  their  j  houfes.  -  they  oCs  to^qlean  tbeisi  is  by  walhing  them  all  over 
They  allow  them  to  marry  ampng  themielves;  in  a  river  two'or  three  times  a  yveek,  and  ftif<« 
ifldafiesa^certaio  number  of  years,  fpontaneoufly  lering  them  to  dry  themfeives*  Notwithftandmg 
preirol  theoa'  wjth  the  invaluable,  boon  of  liberty,  the  attachment  which  the  Moors  manlfeft  to  their 
Tkt  are  fpqn  initiated  in  the  Mahfitmetan  per-  horfesr  *they;.  mpft  certainly  iilii  them  with  gteat 
fiufioQ,  thqug^  they  fonietimes  intermix  with  it  cruelty*  Their  bigheftjpleafitve,  aod  one  of  then- 
afcwof  their  original  fuperftitious  cuftoms.  In  firfk  accompiiihment«,.ia^  by  means  of  long  and 
«verf  other  refpe^  they  copy  the  drefs  and  man-  ibarp/purs,  td  nak^  the  bone  go  fnll  fpeed,  and 
aersm  the  Moors.  then  toitop  him  inftamaneoufly ;  and  in  this  they 

'.17.)  Moors,  'RECtBATiONs  of  thb.  The  .certainly  .manifeft  •  oncomnon  dexterity.  The 
Moon  have  in  general  but  few  amufements ;  the  iron-work^  oS  their  •  bridlesis  fa  confhiidted,  that, 
tdeotarf  life  they  lead  in  cities  is  little  varied,  ex-  -by  its  prefiuTe  on  the  horfe's  tongue  and  lower 
c^t  by  the  care  they  take  of  their  gardens,  which  jaw,  with  the  leait  exertion  of  the  rider,  .it  fills 
tfe  rather  kept  for  profit  than  pleafure.  Moft  of  his  mouth  full  of  blood ;  and  if  not  ufed^with  the 
tM?  are  planted  with  orange  and  lemon  trees  utmoft  caution,  throws  him  inevitably  On  his 
ud  tcdars,  in  rows,  in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  back.  The  bridle  has  only  a  fiogle  rein,  which 
the  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a  foreft  than  a  is  fg  very  long,  that  it  frrves  the  purpofe  of  both 
gvden.  The  Moors  fometimes,  though  rarely,  whip  and  bridle.  The  Moorifh  faddle  is  in  fome 
bare  mafic  in  tbefe  retreats :  a  ftate  of  flavery  ill  degree  iinul?r  to  Xhh  Spanilh,  but  the  pummel  is 
agreet  with  the  love  of  pleafure;  the  people- of  ftiU  higher  and  more  peaked.  The  ftimips,  fai 
Fa  alone,  either  from  a  difference  in  education,  which  they  ride  very  ihort,  are  fo  formed  as  to 
or  bccaufe  their  organs  and  fenfibility  are  more  cover  the  whole  of  the  foot.  They  either  plate 
(i<lKate,  make  mnfic  a  part  of  their  amufements.  'or  gild  them,  according  to  the  dignity,  opulence. 
There  are  not  in  Morocco,  as  in  Turkey,  public  *or  fancy  of  the  po0e0or.  Their  laddies,*  which 
coffec-houles,  v^here, people  meet  tp  inquire  the  are  covered  with  red:  woollen  cloth,  or,  if  belong- 
wwi  ol  the  day  ;  but  initead  of  thefe,  the  Moors  ing.to  a  perCcip  of  cdnleqiiencer  with  red  fatin  or 
|o  to  the  barbers  (hop>,  which  in  all  countries  dam^ik,'  are  fa/lened  with  a  ftrong  girth  round  the 
^tobethefendezvousof  newrmongers;  Thefe  body,  in  theJ&uropean  ftyle,  and  another  round 
&opi  are  furrounded  by  benches,  on  which  the  the  ihottlders.  .  The  Moors  finequently  amufe 
cnHomer,  the  inquifitive,  and  the  idle,  feat  them-  themfelves  by  riding  with  the  utmoft  apparent^ 
(Aw;  and  wbeo  there  are  no  places  vacant,  they  violence  againft  a  wall;  and  a  ftranger  would  con- 
crouch  on  the  ground,  like  monkeys.  Showmen  ceive  it  impoffible  £or  them  to  avoid  being  daihed 
2sd  dancers  come  often  into  the  towns ;  round  to  pieces,  when,  juft  as  the  horfe's  head  touches 
vhoo  the  people  aOenftble,  and  partake  pf  the  the  wall,  theyftop  h^m  with  the  utmoft  accuracy, 
^tifement  for  a  trifle.  There  are  alfo  a  kind  of  (t 8.)  Moors,  Religioii  op  the.  TbC'Moors 
^oanJtrag  Ju/icrianj  •*  the  vulgar,  who  cannot  are  Mabommedans,  of  the  feift  of  Ali»  and  have  a 
^»d,  and  who  everywhere  are  eager  to  hear  ex*  mufti  or  l^igh  prieft,  who  is  alfo  the  fupleme  civil 
toordinary  relations,  are  the  more  aflsduous  to  magiftrate,  and  the  laft  refort  in  all  caufes  eccle- 
^eodiog  thefe  narrators,  as  want  of  more  exten-  fiaftical  and  civiU  They  have  a  great  veneration 
five  rnfonnation  prevents  the  tale-teller  remaining  for  their  hermits,  and  foot  idiots  and  madmen ;  as 
altofe  a  week  in  a  place.  A  common  diverlion  well  as  for  thofe  who  by  their  tricks  have  got 
iDtbetowas  where  there  are  foldiers,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  wizzards;  all  of  whom  they 
io  the  country,  is  what  the  Moors  call  the  game  look  upon  as  iofeired,  and  not  only  honour  as 
^lunpowder;  a  kind  of  ^military  exerdie  that  is  faints  whiJe.  thcf  live,  but  build  tombs  and  cha- 
tHe  fBore  pleadng  to  thefe  people,  as,  by  the  na-  •  ^Is^dvet  tbcui  when  dead*;  which  places  are  not 
tvre  of  their  govemmeotf  they  all  •  are,  or  are  only  religioufly  viftted  by  their  devotees  far  aod 
^uble  to  beoome«  foldierSf  therefore  all  have  anfcis  \oeac»  bot  ar^  eftcemed  Inviolable  fandtuaries  -for 
aod  horfes.  By  explofions  of  powder,  too»  they  .all'fints  of  criminals,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon. 
sanifisft  th/ir  feftivity  osi  their  holidays.  /Their  .Nitwilhftanding  the  native  are  zealous  Mahom- 
i^^  of  gunpowder  coofifts  10  two  tefies  of  •  iiiodaDS|<  they*  allow  foieigaers  the  iree  and  open 
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grofeffioa  9f  their  fcligtoii«  and  tiidr  terf  fltvcs  pefftltldUi  (EMfid^nce.    Aftronomy  ft  afmoft  (n 

avetheirpriefttanddiapeliiathecapital}  though  tirely  unknowo  to  the  Moora;  for  though  the 

the  Chriikian  flivct  are  here  treated  .with  the  iil*  wander  from  plaee  to  place,  there  are  few  anion, 

^noft  cruelty.  them  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  modon  of  tbi 

(19.)  Hboasy '  RaNioADOia   amon0   trb*  heavent*  or  who  are  capable  from  principle 

Axnoqg  the  inhabitaota  of  Morocco  tiiere  it  a  eiafa  dired  their  own  courfii  by  obfenring  that  of 

called  M0KgMhei9  or  foretgnen*  who  have  re*  ftars.    They  are  therefore  wholly  onaUe  to 

oounoed  their  religkm  for  the  €uth  of  Biahonet;  cnlatt  eclipfea»  «rtuch  they  always  hitcrpret  t 

Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  number  who  have  been  portend  evil.    Supeiftftiona  people,  faideed»  hiv 

originally  Jewf  s  they  are  held  in  little  eftimation  everywhere  fuppoled  ecfiples  were  fent  to  pre 

by  the  Moors,  and  would  be  held  in  abhonrenoe  iage  fome  calamity*    The  Moora  being  unable  tc 

by  the  Jews,  if  they  durft  freely  declare  their  reafon  on  fbt  caofies  of  fitch  an  appeaiance)  imi 

averSon.  Xhe£imtliea  of  thefe  apoftates  are  called  gine  the  fun  or  the  moon  are  in  the  power  of  ] 

T§orfi0dui  not  having  at  any  time  married  with  dragon  that  fwallows  them ;  and  they  offer  ii| 

the  Moorsi  they  iItU  preierve  thehr  ancient  cha*  prayers  that  thdRe  luminaries  may  be  delLvem 

xadenmcst  and  are  known  ahnoft  at  fight  to  be  worn  an  enemy  fo  cruel  and  voracious.  Notwith 

the  progeny  of  thofe  who  formerly  embraced  the  ftanding   the  Moora  have  occupied  themrelta 

Mahokkietan  religion.  TheChriftianiencgadoeaare  little  in  the  ftudyof  attronomr,  thty  have  beci 

but  few,  and  generally  are  fugitive  peculators  of  eager  afler  aftrology.    This  nnaginary  (deocc, 

Sp^in,  or  men  fallen  from  powert  whOf  beeauCe  of  which  made  fo  rapid  a  progrels  at  Romei  b  d^ 

their  mUconduft,  or  in  delpahri  quit  one.un£ovtu*  fptte  of  the  edids  of  the  emperors,  may  be  cqq< 

nate fttuaUonfor anothermuch  more depkirable.  ceived  to  make  ftiU  greater  advances  amoQg  i 

.  (ao.)  Blooas,'8xAri  ot  Sciancm  amomo  thc.  people  wholly  ftupid  and  {gnortnt,  and  ever  agi 

The  Moors,  who  derive  their  language  and  reli*  tated  by  the  dread  of  prefent  evOa,  or  the  bcpt 

gion  from  the  Arabs,  ieem  «ot  in  any  manner  to  of  a  more  happy  futurity.    BAagie,  the  coapa< 

have  participated  of  theur  ktxiwledge»    United  nion  of  aftrology,  is  particularly  ftudled  by  the 

•nd<:onfounded  u  thofe  of  Morocco  have  been  talbes  in  the  fouthem  parts,  who  fuccefsfully  nk 

with  the  Moors  of  £pain,  the  latter  of  whom  cuU  it  in  impoftng  upon  Moorifh  credulity  wtth  ftrangc 

livated  the  arts,  and  gnve  burth  to  ArsnaoBs,  dreams,  and  ambiguous  forebodings  and  prophf- 

ikOd  many  other  great  men,  the  Moors  of  this  em-  fies.    In  (hort,  arte  and  fciences  feeoi  to  be  almod 

pire  have  preferwed  00  traces  df  the  genius  of  their  unknown  in  Morocco ;  or  if  at  all  cultivated,  it  u 

anceftors.    They  have  no  conception  of  the  fpe-  only  by.  the  Jews,  who  indeed  are  the  only  induf- 

culative  fciences.    Education  confiils  merely  in  trious  and  ingenious  people  in  the  country.   The 

learning  to  read  and  write ;  and  as  the  revenues  Moors  in  general  may  be  confider^  as  eiiftiftg 

of  the  learned  are. derived  from  thefe  talents,  the  in  the  paftoral  date,  following  only  a  few  Q^ba< 

f>riefts  and  talbes  among  them  are  the  ibie  depo-  nical  trades,  and  leaving  every  thing  that  reqoim 

fuories  of  this  knowledge.    The  children  of  the  invention  to  the  Jews,  who  have  likewife  theprio- 

Moors  are  taught  in  their  fchools  to  read  and  re-  cipal  management  of  their  commercial  and  peco- 

peat  leflbns  feieAed  from  the  Koran,  which  for  niary  matters;  and  even  thofe  few  of  the  Moon 

the  fake  of  economy  are  written  upon  fmall  who  are  merchants,  are  obliged  to  have  Jew 

boards.    Thefe  lefTons  l>eing  once  teamed,  the  agents,  to  tranfadt  their  bolinefs. 

fcholar  i^  luppofed  to  bavb  obtained  fufiicieot       (si.)  Mooas,  rsMrBR  and  DisrosiTiow  0^ 

knowledge  to  keane  fchool:  on  this  occafion  he  ma.    The  Moors  are  naturally  of  a  grave  and 

rides  on  horfeback  through  the  city,  followed  by  peofive  difpofition,  fervid  in  prmlBons  of  friend^ 

hiscomiade^whofinglsaprailies:  thistohimis  fliip,   but  very  iofincere  in  their  attachmenUj 

a  day  of  triumph,  to  the  fchohurs  an  incitement  They  have  no  curioGty,  no  thtrft  of  knowledge  j 

to  emulation^  a  feftival  Ibr  the  mafter,  and  a  day  an  indolent  habit,  united  to  the  want  of  m^ 

pf  expenfe  for  the  parents )  for  in  all  countries,  cultivation,  renders  them  perhaps  even  more  cal^ 

wherever  there  are  fefthrals  and  proceffioos,  there  locu  than  other  unenlightened  people  to  every  dr^ 

iilfo  are  eafing  and  drinking.    At  Fez  there  is  licate  fenfation;  and  they  require  more  than  ordii 

fome  fmall  degree  moie  of  inftrudion  to  lie  ob-  nary  eacitement  to  render  them  fenfihle  of  pletj 

uiond  in  the  fchools ;  and  the  Moors  who  are  {i  fure  or  of  pam.    This  languor  of  fentimeat  ti^ 

little  wtdlthy  (end  thehr  childreo  there  to  have  however,  unaccompanied  with  the  finalteft  fp^rtj 

them  inftrucled  in  the  Arabic  language«  and  in  of  courage  or  fortitode.    When  in  advcrfity,  tbej 

the  religion  and  laws  of  their,  country.  Here  fome  nuuiifeft  the  moft  abject  fubmiilion  to  their  fupe^ 

of  them  alfo  acqunre  a  little  taite  for  poetry.  The  riors ;  and  in  profperity  their  tyranny  and  pnd^ 

Moors  who  formerly  inhabited  Spain  gave  great  are  infupportable.  They  frequently  fmilr,  bst  urli 

application  to  pbyfic  aad  aftronomy ;  and  they  dom  are  heard  to  laugh  loud.    The  moft  txMy 

have  left  MSS.  behind  them,  which  ftill  remain  hl^mark  of  internal  tranquility  and  enjoyment  U 

n>onuments  of  their  gemua.    The  modem  Moors  when  chey  amufe  themfelves  with  ftrokmg  or  p'ay*' 

are  infinitely  degenerate  $  they  have  not  the  Jeaft  iog  with  their  beard.    When  roufed  by  rdcst- 

indination  to  the  ftndy  of  fcieoce:  they  know  meet,  their  difputes  rarely  proceed  fsrtiMr  ilxo 

Che  properties  of  fome  fimples)  but  as  they  do  violently  to  abuie.each  other  in  the  moft  ^(^ 

not  proceed  upon  principle  and  are  ignorant  of  hrious  Uoguage.    They  never  fight  or  boa  with 

the  caufes  and  cfleds  of  difeafes,  they  gtnml&y  their  fifts  like  the  Engliih  commonalty;  batwboi 

nsake  a  wrong  appltcation  of .  their  remedies,  nquarrei  proceeds  to  great  eAremities,  they  colw 

Their  moft  ufual  phyfidaos  are  thdr  talbes,  their  each  other,  and  fooetuses  terminate  a  dlfpote  kf 

fakirs»  and  their  faiatsb  ha  whoo^  they  place  a  fii-  aflaffiBaticm.  .   ^ 

(as.)  MooM 
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.(ttt)  HocuSf  w<mfiii»  viMAU  coi toms,  &c.  Kttk  fiager.   thef  fM  pieice  th^tr  MrSi  and  in- 

moiiGtiit.  The  MoorUh  woincn  leldom  \mie  HHKigce  afmril  roll  of  paper,  which  thejr  dally 

the  boniey  lad  wlKon  tbcr  do  «re  always  vefled.  'faicreaib  hi  thickiiefa»  tOl  at  length  they  rafert  the 

Hk  old  fcrf  carefully  bide  their  fooeit  hot  the  -kernel  of  the  dNte,  wliich  iseqtial  in  fee  to  the 

mf  ad  hndfoneare  fomewhat  more  tnduU  car-ring.    They  wearhracefota  in  gold  and  ioKd 

oitfitlcift  towards  ibrdgnerty  fbrttiey  are  ex-  filver»  atid  fihrer  rings  at  the  bottom  of  the  legs, 

ceedhigiT  csatuNis  with  the  Moors,  Being^^Ied,  fbtnS  of  them  conllderahly  heavy.    The  ufe  of 

!hdr  hs/iuDds  do  v^  hnow  them  in  the  ftnet,  whtte  pttlftl  ii  mikimM  iimong  the  Moorilh  wo- 

wH'nk  evsn  m^olile  ttf  endammr  to  fee  the  men^  and  that  of  red  hnt  lilUe.    It  is  orach  more 

knof  tW  wooi^  wte'pafs.    There  are  very  cominoD  to  lee  them  dye  their  eye>>brow^  and 

far  women  among  the  Mbora«  efpeciaHy  op  'the  -eye-tafhesy  which  dye  docs  not  add  to  the  hearty 

cBvtrjr.   Am  fenules  io-.warm  counties  uxmer  cjf  the  couabnance,  but  eonfiderably  tothe  ftre 

imett  puberty,  they  art  alfoiboner  old.  Tbej  of  the  eyes*    They  trace  regnlar  iieatmrte  wKb 

ve  oot  itt  general  very  rsfierved ;  and  licentious  heuiili^  of  a  fidfron  cbioor,  tm  theh*  feet,  the  pahn 

dftiildifetraiocd^  Chough  its  difiirderly  plea-  :(ff  tifeliikfidt  and  the  ^p  of  thehr  fingers.  Ontheir 

ba  iocvr  its  attcMant  pams)  but  the  difeaie  at-  vffitlng  ^y  they  wrap  tbemfelves  in  a  clean  fine 

lenfing  illidt  ooMma  is  leis  poifimous»  and  Bosrcr  liatell^  #hnSh  comes  over  the  head,  stod  fnrronnde*' 

abopenfltas^  than  in  Burope,  becaUfe  of  the  the  face  U}  as,  to  let  them  lee  withoot  being  teen, 

tea  sr  tiie  e&mate,  and  the  great  temperance  in  When  they  trsfvel,  they  wear  llraw  hats  to  fcec^ 

ticir  node  of  living.    The  women  of  the  iboth  off  the  fan ;  and  in  (bene  parts  of  the  empfane  the 

« nsesaral the handteieft sand  are ib referred,  women  wear  hats  on  thetr  vtfits;  which  is  t 

orfo{ttarded,  that  their  very  relations  do  not«D-  faibien  peculiar  to*  the  tribes  eomnig  from  t)ie 

tffibnr  boufes.    Yet  Co  contndidoiy  are  thehr  fottth«  who-  have  prelerved  their  cuftoms;   for 

cotoaii^  that  there  ape  tribes  in  tfaefe  provinces,  the  Moors  do  not  dumge  modes  they  have  oocb 

mng  whom  it  is  held  to  be  an  aa  of  hofpitality  Adopted. 

(0  pnlnt  a  woman  to  a  traveller.    The  hfooriih  .   (n.]  Moots,  in  the  Ifle  of  Bfan^  thofe  vrho  fonu 

voaei  who  live  in  cities  are  more  addi^ed  to  mon  the  courts  for  the  feveraliheadhigs ;  ftich  ica 

bcry  io  drds  than  thofe  of  the  country ;  hot  fl»  the  lord's  baililft.   Tlie  office  is  fimilar  to  that  Of 

t^genenUy  leave  the  hooie  only  one  day  in  bailiffof  the  htindred. 

U(  veek,  they  feldom  drefs  thcmfelves.    V^  al-       MOOR8HEDABAD,  a  lar^^e  dty  of  Indoftan» 

M  to  leoenre  male  vlfltors,  they  remain  in  theh:  in  Bengal,  zo  miles  from  the  Ganges,  formerly 

bHi^fnployed  by  their  (amUies,  and  ib  totally  the  capital  of  the  Bengal  provinces.    It  lies  loo 

■  diibibiUe,  that  they  often  wear  only  a  (Mftf  witb  miles  N.  of  CakutU,  and  iig  S£.  of  Patoa.  Len. 

icoarfrf  one  over  it,  tied  round  their  waift;  with  88.  a8.  E.    Lat.  m*  t5*  N. 
1^  hihr  pitted,  and  often  vrithout  a  cap.  When        *  MOORSTONE.  «./  A  Qiecies  of  granite.— 

ditM,  they  wear  a  fine  finen  ihif^,  the  boTom  The  third  Aratnm  is  of  great  rocks  of  moorj^e 

nbroidmd  with  ^dd;  a  ridi  caftan  of  cloth,  and  iandy  euth^  H^oodward  m  Fq^ls. 


;orvdvet,  woited hi  gold ;  andoneortwo  MOORSTOWN,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  8 

^  of  gaoie,  ftreaked  with  gdd  and  filk,  round  miles  S.  of  Barlington. 

tbehcad,  and  tied  behrod,  fb  as  that  the  fringes,  *  MOORY.  adj.  [from  moor,]  Marfhy ;  ferniy;^ 

c^toDmgled  with  their  trefles,  defcend  as  low  as  vratery^ — 

tW  waift ;  to  which  fome  add  A  ribband  of  about  ^     The  dnft  the  fields  and  pafbnres  covers, 

two  iflcbes  hroady  worked  in  gold  or  peartsi  %hat  As  when  thick  mifts  ariie  from  moory  vales. 

cBciides  the  fbrehead  u  form  of  a  diadem.  Their  FahJkM. 

dm  h  bound  round  their  .waift  by  a  crimfon  -^In  Hkt,  moory  land  is  thought  the  moft  prO' 

vc^Sinfle,  cmbroideM  io  gold,  wkh  a  buckle  per.  Mortimer, 

of  gold  or  filver,  or  a  girdle  of  tamboured  ftnflf;  (iA  *  MOOSE.  $$,/:  The  large  American  deer  ^ 

luoufiidumS  at  Fez*    The  women  have  yellow  the  biggeft  of  the  foecies  of  deer. 

flippers,  and  a  kind  of  ftockings  of  fine  cloth,  (a.}  Moosi,  or  £lk.  SeeCiavos,  $  I.  Yl^L  t. 

'onewhat  laige,  tied  bdowthekaee  and  at  the  (3.)  Moose,  in  geography,*  or  Moosr  Rivst^ 

oUe,  over  which  h  Calls  in  folds.    Thefe  ftock-  a  river  of  Canada,  which  riles  from  Lake  BCffinabe, 

i^  are  Icia  calculated  to  fhow  vrhat  we  call  a  near  the  MIchipicoton,  runs  K£.  about  la  milest 

^^B^feme  leg,  than  to  make  it  appear  thick  $  for  receives  many  additional  ftreams,  and  falls  into 

^0  be  fit  is  one  of  the  rules  of  beauty  among  the  the  SB.  part  of  James's  Bay. 

^i&  women.    To.  obtain  this  quality,  they  (4.)MoosB,  a  river  of  New  Hampfliuv,  which 

<2ke  infinite  paint,  feed  when  they  become  thin  runs  NE.  from  White  Mountains  into  the  Ama- 

^ idiei fomewhat  like  forced* meat  balls,  a  cer-  rifboggin. 

!^o quantity  of  which  is  given  them  daily :  and,  (5.)  Moose  Island,  an  iflaod  on  the  coaft  of 

b  fine,  the  &me  care  is  taken  among  the  Moors .  Mainei  in  the  mouth  of  the  Schoodjck. 

J^^ttm  young  women,  as  in  Europe  to  fatten  (6.)  Moosb  Laki,     '^alargelakeofBAaine,in 

^^  Tbt  reafbn  of  a  cuftom  like  this  may  be  (6.)  Moosb  Pond,  or  >Cincoln  county,  which 

^  in  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  quality  MOOSEHEAD,         Jgnen   rife   to   the  £• 

^the  truaeats,  which  make  the  people  naturally  branch  of  theKcnnebeck. 

i^gre.  The  Moors  prefeot  their  wives  with  MOOSEHILLOCK,  the  hfglwft  mountam  of 

jtv<{iof  goMi  fiWer,  or  peari,  but  very  few  wear  New  Hamplhire,  eiccpt  the  White  Mountains, 

?|tciott«ftoiiet.  They  have  rings  in  filver  or  gold;  fbrmeriy  much  frequented  by  moofe  deer.    Its 

3w  rar-rim  in  the  form  of  a  Crefcent,  five  inches  top  is  fometimes  covered  with  fnow  fo  late  as  the 

a  circanfetDce,  and  a?  thick  as  the  end  of  the  sift  of  Auguft 

•  7# 
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*  To  MOOT.  v. «.  [frofQ.  im^liff 9  ffi«l^  ^emtf,  i  fiyea  without  fieeliiig«  f^rlio^.  without  fights 
meeting  togeth«rt  Saxon ;  or  perbap^i  yt  Ttif  a  lam  •  Bare  without  haod«  or  cy^s  imelling  fans  all| , 
.termt  from  mot^  Fr.];  'To  plead  a  moqk  caafe  t>  to  .  Or  but  a*  fitkiy  part  of  on«)truQ  (fofe  | 
lUte  a  pomt  of  law  bf  wayof  exercifcj  af  i^as  <km9-  -  Could*  not  fo.  mope.  .  ^ikii^.  Oijn&i 
monly  done  in  the  Inns  of  court  at  apppjnted  time^  Ev'n  in  a  dream,  were  we  divid^  from  theiq 

Moqt;  tf^r'.  di£Bcult  of  difputj^ble  i  #•  ^.         i  And  were  brought  moping  hither.    Skak.  Tr«^ 

(i,)  *  Moot  ca$:e,  oif.  vi^riKi* ,  A  point  pr  gifb  .       Inteftine  Aone,  laod  ulcere  cholick  pangs, 

unfetiled  aqd  difputabl(?»  fucb  asjnay  properly,^  Demooiack  phnnHy,  tHoph^  melancholy,       j 

ford  a  topiok  ^  difpi)t^tion«-r7                     .'•    •  And  moon^-ftmck  madnefs;    Mihon^s^Par,  LoA 

Jn  tbia laool  «^  yiMur  judgment  to  sefufe^.  ^  Care  ooly:ixrakeSy  andmofAfg penfivenefs; 

la  prefent  death.                     Drydenls  J%n9em^  .   With  meagre  difcontented  ux^s  they  fit.  KmiJ 

—Would  you.  not  think  him,crack'd9..vi^|)o  wotiM  (a.)  *  To  Mori.  v.  a.  To  make*  fyiritlefs;  M 

require  another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  m$ot  deprive  of  natural  poweni.-*The  young  thief  tool 

j^inr,  who  underftanda  nothing  of  our  l^ws?Xii9Afctf.  tbeoM  man  to  be  trnptd,  L'Bjifmm;ff''-Sefnm 

tm  Education,—lAX  ;US  ,drpp  ho^h.  WV<piPRtc»Q^;  breaks  the  mind ;  and  then  in  the  place  of  a  die 

for  I  believe  \t  ia  a  tnootfomif  whe^et^Laoik  inore  orderly  young  fellow,  you-  have  anlow-fpiritf(| 

jUkely  to  make,amafter  Bull,  or  youi^^  ^matter  mi^^i/ creature.  Locke  on  Bdi^mtionk^  >'■ 

Strutt.  Ariialmo^t  John  BidL      .     .  ,.  «  MOPB-EYED.  aSj.  Blmd  oipf€  eye.  Ju\[\ 

,    (4.)  A  Moot  casb  ia  4  diffi^i^ttl^caiei  argu^  MOPENDA,  a  prov.  of  A^a»  in  Anziko. 

by  the  voung  barrifters  and  ftudents  at  the  inns  of  MOP.H.  .  See  Msmfhis. 

court,  by  wayof  exercife^  to  qualify,  them  for  MOPPET.  >»./ [perhaps  60m  9|ti^.]  Apup>j 

pradice,  and*to  defend  the  caufes  of  their  cljents.  MOPSEY.  >  pet  made  of  ng%,  as  a  nop  is 

This,  which  is  caUed  mooting^  is  the  cbi«f  e^ercife  made \  a  fondling  name  for  a.^L— 

of  the  inns  of  court.     Particular  times  are  ap-  •  Our  ibvereign  lady:  made^ftir  aqu^? 

pointed  for  the'argluing  moot  cafes:   tbe/place  With  aglobe  in  one  hand,  and  a' fceptre  in  t'other^ 

who-e  thisexerdfe- is  performed,  w^s  :anc^ntly  A  very  pretty  ffM^^^/       PiyJen*4  Sfan.FryaK 

called  MOOT-HALL ;  and  there  is  a  bailiflT,  or  fur-  (i.)  MOPSUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated 

veyor  of  the  moots,  annually  4:hofen  by  the  bencl^i  prcipbet,  fon  of  Apollo, 'by  Mamto,  the  dsughter 

to  appoint  the  moot-men  for  the  inns  of  chan-  of  Tirefijfis,  who  flourifbed  about  the  time  of  tbc 

eery,  and  .to  keep  an  account  of  the  perfbrmance  Trojan  war.'  After  death  he  was  ranked  amooK 

of  exercifes.  the  gods,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Malta,  celebrated 

MOOTAPILLY,  or  MimapiLLi,  a  town  of  for  the  true  and  dedliveanfwers  which  it  frare. 

Indoftan,  in  Guntoor,  on  the  coaft  qf  Cqromao-  .    U.>i!li|prtus,  the  fon  of  Ampys  and  Chloris, 

del,  150  miles  N.  of  Madras.. .                      ,     <  born  at  Titareflk  in  TheiTaly.  He  was  the  propbet 

*  MOOTED,  adj.  Plucked  up  by  the  rant.  and  foothfayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  bii 

*  MOOTER. »./  [from  moo$:\  A  difputer,  of  return  fronx  Cokbis  by  the  bite  of  a  a  feipcnt  in 
moot  points*             .  Xibya..  Jafonerefteda^nonument  tohimoothe 

Moot- HALL.    See  Moot,  (a.       -,..,..  featihore*  where  afterwards   Africanus  built  a 

*  MOP.  fu  /  \moppaf  WeUh  \  mappat  Latin,]  teniple  where  he  gave  oracles.  He  has  often  beca 
X.  Pieces  of  cloth^  or  locks  pf  woo(  fixed;  to  a  cpofonnded  with  the  ibn  of  Manto,  as  tbeirpn> 
long  handle,  with  which  maids  clean  the  flo6rs«p-7-  feffions  and  their  namea  were  the  fiune. 

Such  is  that  fprinkling  which  Ibme  carelefs  *'MOPUS.>jv./  [A  cant  word  from  m^.]  A 

quean  drone ;. a  dreamer.— 

Flirts  on  you  from  her  1910^,  but  not  fo  clean.  I'm  grown  a  mere  moptui  no  company  coimi 

You  dj,  invoke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  ftop  .  But  a  rabble  of  tenants.               Swift* j  Mijcd 

To  rail;  Ihe  finging  ftill  whirls  on  her  mop.  (i.)  MORt  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Hedsjas. 

S<wifl.  (a.)  MoR,  an  ifland  of  Denmark*. in  tbe  Gu^f  of 

s.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  mock,'\  A  wry  mouth  Linfurt,  16  miles  long  and  6  broad ;  conuioio^  ^ 

mids  in  contempLr**-  town  and  :ievf ral  viHages. 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe  (i.)  MORA»  a  town  of, Portugal,  io  Alentejo. 

Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow.  Sbak*  Tempeft^  (3.)  Mom*  a  town,  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile. 

(x.)  *  To  Mo?.  V.  a.  Ifrom  the  noun.]   To  rub  JMORABEL,  a.  town  of  Ceylon, 

with  a  mop.  MORABIN,  James^  a  learned  French  author. 

(a.)  •  To  Mo?.  V. «.  [from  mnck:\  To  make  wry  wh6  publilhed  a  life  of  Cicero,  and  tranflated  fc- 

mouths  in  contempt«-<-Five  fiends  have  been  in  veral  of  his  works,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Bixtiui 

poor  Tom  at  once ;  of  luft,  as  Obidicut  \  Hobbi.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1761. 

diden,  prince  of  dumbnefs;  Mahu,  of  ftealing;  MORACA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  whicb 

Mobtiit  of  murder ;    Flibt>ertigibbet,  of  mopping  runs  into  tbe  Lake  Scutari,  in  Albania, 

and  mowing,  who  Unce  poi&ires  chamber-maids.  MORJ£A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  aiono- 

Sbak.-^KvL  afs  fell  a  mopping  and  braying  at  a  lion,  gynta  order,  belonging  to  the  triaodria  clafi  <>^ 

VEJtrange.  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 

(i.)  *  To  MOPE.  V.  •.  [Of  this  word  I  cannot  the  ^th  order,  Enf^tU.    The  corolla  is  h<»2^?'" 

find  a  probable  etymology.]    To  be  ftupidj  to  ous;  the  three  interior  petals  pntentt  the  ml  "'^ 

drowfe ;  to  be  in  a  conftant  day>dream ;  to  be  fpi-  feho£!  of  the  iris.                                            . 

ritiefs,  unaAive  apd  inattentive ;  to  be  aupid  aod  I4ORAI,  the  name  given  at  Otaheite  to  tnc 

delirious^— What  a  wretched  aod  peevtfh  fellow  burying*grounds,  which  are  7^0  places  of  wcr- 

is  this  king  of  England,   to  mopt  with  bis  fat*  (hip.    A  moral  is  a  pile  of  ftooe  rai(ed  PT'^''^ 

brain'd  followers.  Si^ak.^  caUy  upon  an  oblong  l^fe  or  fqnarc  167  i^  '°^ 
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and  87  wide.    On  each  fide  is  a  Aight  of  tteps  ;  com  mod  at  ion  of  a  fable  to  form  the  morala.— Be« 

ibofeat  the  fidea  being  broader  thanihofe  at  the  nediiftus  ?  why  benetliVtus  ?  you  have  fome  moral 

tads;  (6  that  it  terminates  not  in  a  fquare  of  the  in  this  benedi^us  ?  Ahrul!  No,  by  my  troth,  I 

iim^  figure  with  the  bafe*  but  in  a  ridge  like  the  have  no  moral  meaning;  i  meant  plain  holy  thiflle* 

roof  of  a  hoafe-    There  are  11   of  thcfe  fteps  to  Shakefp.  Much  ado  about  Nothing. — Expound  the 

oneof  tbefe  rooraisy  each  of  which  is  4  feet  high,  meaning  or  morml  of  his  ligns  and  tukcna.  Sbak* 

fjthal  the  height  of  the  pile  is  44  feet ;  each  ftep  Taming  of  the  Sbrczu, — The  moral  is  the  firft  bu- 

ii  formed  of  one  courfe   of  white  coral  Hone,  finefs  of'  the  poet,  as  being  the  ground-work  of 

rbich  is  neatly  fquared  and  polifhcd  ;  the  reft  of  his  ipRrudion;  this  being  formed,  he  contrives 

file  mafs  (for  there  is  no  hollow  within)  conGfis  of  fuch  a  defign  or  fable  as  may  be  mod  fuitable  to 

fKind  pebbles,  which  from  the  regularity  of  their  the  moral.  Dryden^s  Dufre/noy. — I  found  a  moral 

i^urefcemto  have  been  wrought.    The  founda-  firft,  and  then  ftudied  for  a  fable,  but  could  do 

tka  is  of  rock- (tones,  which  are  alfo  fquared.    In  nothing  that  pleafed  me.  S<wi/t  to  Oay. 

toe  middle  of  the  top  ftands  an  image  of  a  bird*  '  ^  To  Moral.  1^.  ».  [from  the  adjedive.]    To 

aned  in  wood,  and  near  it  the  broken  one  of  a  fifh  moralife ;  to  make  moral  reflexions.    Not  in  ufe« 

caired  io  ftone.  The  whole  of  this  pyramid  makea  When  I  did  bear 

fart  of  one  fide  of  a  ^acious  area  or  fquare  360  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time,       " 

tett  br  354,  which  is  walled  in  with  (tone,  and  My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleert 

pned  K'itb  fiat  ftones  in  its  whole  extent.    About  That  fools  Hi ould  befo  deep  contemplative.  Shak^ 

ICO  yards  to  the  W.  of  this  building  is  another  Moral  Agent.    See  Moral  Philosophy^ 

pjffxl  area  or  court,  in  which  are  fevcral  fmall  Part  1.  5a7.  II. 

Iigesraifed  on  wooden  pillars  about  7  feet  high,  MORALEDA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Grenada. 

i^hkh  are  called  by  the  Indians  ifa;^///?/,  and  feem  (x.)  MORALES,  Ambrofe,  a  Spanifh  divine^ 

to  be  a  kind  of  altars,  as  upon  thefe  afe  placed  who  was  hi(toriographer  to  Philip  II.  and  a  pro- 

proffifioas  of  all  kinds,  as  offerings  to  their  gods.  feHor  in  the  univerilty  of  Alcala.    He  publifhed 

On  fome  of  them  are  feen  whole  hogs,  and  on  An  Vnt^erfal  Spanijh  ChromcU,  and  other  works* 

ethers  the  Ikulls  of  above  50,  befides  the  IkuDs  of  He  died  in  1580. 

]£aof  dogs.     The  principal  oLjed  of  ambition  (a.)  Morales,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Leon« 

2iaoog  the  natives  is  to  have  a  magnificent  morai.  *  MORALIST.  »«/.  [moralj/itf,  Fr.]     One  who 

The  male  deities  (for  they  have  them  of  both  teaches  the  duties  of  life. — The  advice  givjen  by  a 

bei]  are  worlhipped  by  the  men,  and  the  female  great  moralijl  to  his  friend  waSi  that  he  fhould 

by  the  women;  and  each,  have  morais,  to  which  compuft;  hii«  paillons.  Addifon. 

i:!e  other  fex  is  not  amitted,  though  they  have  *  MORALITY. »./  [moralitefFr.  from  moraL] 

lib  morais  common  to  both.  x-  The  dodirine  of  the  duties  of  life;  ethics. — 

(i.)  ♦  MORAL.  adj\  [moral,  Fr.  moraltjy  Lat.]  The  fyftem  of  morality,  to  be  gathered  out  of  the 

I.  Relating  to  the  pradice  of  men  towards  each  writings  of  ancient  fages,  falls  very  fhort  of  that 

at^,as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  criminal;  good  br  delivered  in  the  gofpel.  Swift' j  Mifi^l, — ^A  necef- 

liadv— Keep  at  the  leaft  within  the  compafs  of  mo-  fity  of  fihning  is  as  impoflible  in  morality,  as  any' 

rfliadioDs.  Hookrr, — ^Laws  and  ordinances  pofi-  ^he  greatcft  difficulty  can  be  in  nature.  Baker  on 

tifc  he  diftinguilheth  from  the  laws  of  the  two  Learning,    %»  The  form  of  an  adtion  which  makes 

tabks,  which  were  moral.  Hooker, — In  moral  2lc»  it  the  fubjeit  of  reward  or  puniHiment. — The  mo- 

tio'as,  divine  law  helpeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  rality  of  an  adion  is  founded  in  the  freedom  of 

r:^  to  guide  life.  Hooker.-^  that  principle,   by    virtue  of  which  it  is  in 'the 

Mankind  is  broken  loofe  from  moral  bands,  agent's  power,  either  to  perform  or  not  perform 

Drydcn,  it.  South, 

1.  Rwfosing  or  inftru'ding  With  regard  to  vice  •    (1.)  »  To  MORALIZE,  v.  a,  [mpralifer^  Fr] 

^virtue. —  I.  To  apply  to  moral  purpofes;  to  explain  in  a 

With  plnmedbelrothyflay'r  begins  his  threats,  moral  feofe. — He  'sa  left  me  here  behind  to  ex- 

Wbilft  thou,  a  moral  fool,  fit'ft  ftill.          Sbak.  pound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  (igns  and  to- 

*v Popular;  cuftomary  ;  fuch  as  is  known  or  ad-  kens.— I  pray  thee  moralize  them.  Shah,  Taming 

nitted  in  the  general  bufinefs  of  life. — Ph  y  fical  a  nd  oftbe  5i&rf  «u;.— Did  he  n ot  moralize  thi  s  fpedac  le  ? 

'Aitbeinatica]  certainty  may  be  Ayled  infalhblt* ;  O  yes,  into  a  thoufand  fimilies.  Shak, — This  fa« 

M  moral  certainty  may  properly  be  ftyled  indii-  ble  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb.  L'Eflrange. 

^^^blt.  Wilkinj^ — We  have  found,  with  a  moral  a.  in  Spenfer  it  feems  to  mean,  to  furnilh  with 

c^'inty,  the  feat  of  the  Mofaical  abyfs.  JSuri?^/.  manners  or  examples. — 

--CoDclafions  io  natural  phitofophy  are  capal^le  Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  (hall  moralize 

(^proof  by  an  indudtion  of  experiments;  things  my  fong.                                    Fairy  Queen. , 

^i  moral  nature  by  morii/ arguments.  Tillot/on.  3.  In  Prior,  who  imitates  the  foregoing  line,  it 

-A  fliom/  nniverfality  is,  when  the  predicate  hat  a  fenfe  not  eafily  difcovered,  Jf  indeed  it  has 

^P^s  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  particulars  which  any  fenfe. —              « 

iff  contained  under  the  uhiverfal  fubjed.   H^aits.  High  as  their  trumpets  tunc  his  lyre  he  ftrung, 

(».)•  Moral,  w. /.    i.  Morality:  pra(5tice  or  And  with  his  prince's  arms  he  mora//sr^  his  fon^:, 

•wdrine  of  the  duties  of  life :   this  is  rather  a  Pnor. 

French  than  EngUfh  fenfe. —  .   (1.)  *  To  Moralize.  •«.  n.    To  fpeak  or  write 

Their  moral  and  eeconomy,  on  moral  fubje^s. 

Moft  perfeaiy  tbey  made  agree.                Prior.  »  MORALIZER.  «./.    [from  moralize,]    He 


4  The  do^rine  inculcated  by  a  fi^ion ;  .thcr  ac-     who  moralizes. 
Vol.  XY,  Part  I. 
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*  MORALLY,  adv.  [from  moral]    i.  In  the  made  of  things.— It  is  morally  impoflibic  for  an 

ethical  fenfe.— By  good,  good  morally  fo  called,  hypocrite  to  keep  himfelf  long  upon  his  guard. 

bonum  honeftum,  ought  chiefly  to  be  underftood.  VBftrange.-^l  am  from  the  nature  of  the  things 

South. — ^This,  of  the  two  brothers  killing  each  themfelves  morally  certain,  and  cannot  make  any 

other,  is  an  adtion  mora/Zr  unnatural.  Reymer.   a.  doubt  of  it.    Wilkins.^TYit  concurring  accounts 

According  to  the  rules  of  virtue.— To  take  away  of  many  fuch  witnefles  render  it  morally f  or,  at 

rewards  and  punifliments,  is  only  pleafing  to  a  we  might  fpeak,  abfolutely  impoflible  that  thefe 

man  whorefolves  not  to  live  morally,  Dryden.  3.  things  fhould  be  falfe.    Atterbury. 
Popularlv ;  according  to  the  common  occurren-        Moral  Obligatiok.    See  next  article,  F&rX 

ces  of  lire ;  according  to  the  common  judgment  I.  SeSt.  III. 


,         MORAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

DEFINITION.  bufinefs  is,  or  what  conduA  he  is  obliged  to  pur< 

"jyiORAL  PHILOSOPHY  is,  "  The  fcicnce  of  fue,  we  muft  infpea  his  conftitution,  take  every 

^^   MANNERS   or  DUTT;   which  traces  ffom  part  to  pieces^  examine  their  mutual  relations  one 

man's  nature  and  condition,  and  (hows  to  termi-  to  the  other,  and  the  common  efleA  or  tendency 

Date  in  his  happinefs.''     In  other  words,  it  is  cf  the  whole* 

"  The  knowledge  of  our  duty  and  felicity  ;*' 

or,  ••  The  art  of  being  virtuoo  s  and  happy/'  PART    I. 

It  is  denominated  an  ar/,  as  it  contains  a  fyf-         c*-*  t     nriiir.^      j  a-  /^^^*...^-..«.>r 
tem  of  rules  for  becoming  virtuous  and  happV         ^kct.  L    0/Man  and  bu  Connections. 

Whoever  pradifes  thefe  rules,  attains  an  habitual        Man  is  bom  a  weak,  helpleft,  delicate  crca- 

power  or  facility  of  becoming  virtuous  and  hap*    ture,  unprovided  with  food,  clothing,  and  what* 

py«    It  IS  likewife  called  a  Jcience^  as  it  deduces    ever  elfe  is  neceflary  for  fubfiftence  or  defence. 

thofe  rules  from  the  principles  and  connections  of    And  yet^  expofed  as  he  is,  in  his  mfantile  ftxte, 

our  nature,  and  proves  'that  the  obfervance  of    to  numberlefs  wants  and  dangers,  he  is  utterly  in- 

them  is  produdtive  of  our  happinefs.    It  is  an  art    capable  of  fupplying  the  former,  or  fecuring  bitn- 

and  a  fcience,  of  the  higheft  dignity,  importance,    felf  againft  the  latter.    But,  though  thus  feeble 

and  ufe.   Its  object  is  man's  duty,  or  his  condu^    and  expofed,  he  finds  immediate  and  fure  refourcei 

in  the  feveral  moral  capacities  and  connections    in  the  affeClion  and  care  of  his  parents,  wbo  re- 

which  he  fuftains.     Its  office  is  to  >  direct  that    fufe  no  labours,  and  forego  no  dangers,  tonurfe 

condudt ;  to  (how  whence  our  obligations'  arife,    and  rear  up  the  tender  babe.    By  thefe  powerful 

and  where  they  terminate.    Its  ufe,  or  end,  is  the    inftinCts,  as  by  fome  mighty  chain,  does  nature 

attainment  of  happinefs ;  and  the  means  it  em-    link  the  parent  to  the  child,  and  form  the  ftfon^- 

ploys  are  rules  for  the  right  conduct  of  our  moral    elt  moral  connection  on  his  part,  before  the  child 

powers^  has  the  leaft  apprehenfion  x>f  it.     Hunger  aod 

Moral  Philofophy  has  this  in  common  with  Na-    third,  with  all  the  fenlations  that  accompany  or 

tural  Philofophy,  that  it  appeals  to  nature  or  &Ct ;    are  connected  with  them,  explain  themfelves  by 

depends  on  obfervation ;  and  builds  its  reafonings    a  language  ftrongly  expreffive,  and  Irreliftibly  fflo- 

on  plain  uncontroverted  experiments,  or  upon  the    ving.  As  the  feveral  fenfes  bring  in  notices  of  fur- 

fulleft  induction  of  particulars  of  which  the  fub-    rounding  objeCts,  the  young  fpeCtator  ibovs  only 

jeCt  will  admit.    We  muft  obferve,  in  both  thefe    figns  of  growing  wonder  and  admiration.    Bright 

iclences,  how  nature  is  afTeCted,  and  what  her    objeCts  and  ftriking  founds  are  beheld  and  heard 

conduct  is  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances:  Or,    with  a  fort  of  commotion  and   furprite.    But, 

in  other  wordd,  we  muft  colleCt  the  appearances    without  reding  on  any,  he  eagerly  pafles  on  from 

of  nature  in  any  given  inftance ;  trace  thefe  to    ohjeCt  to  objeCt,  ftill  pleafed  with  whstever  is 

fome  general  principles  or  laws  of  operation ;  and    moft  new.    Thus  the  love  of  novelty  is  formed, 

then  apply  thefe  principles  or  laws  to  the  explain-    and  the  paflion  of  wonder  kept  awake.   By  dc- 

ing  of  other  phenomena.  grees  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  moft  rami- 

Therefore  Moral  Philofophy  inquires,  not  how    liar  objeCts,  his  parents,  his  brethren,  ^nd  tbofe 

man  might  have  beeiH  but  how  he  is  conftituted ;    of  the  family  who  are  moft  converiant  with  him. 

not  into  what  principles  or  difpofitions  his  aCtions    He  contracts  a  fondnefs  for  them,  is  uneafy  when 

may  he  artfully  refolved,  but  from  what  princi-    they  are  gone,  and  charmed  to  fee  them  again.| 

pies  and  difpofitions  they  aCtnally  flow ;  not  what    Thefe  feelings  become  the  foundation  of  a  moral 

ne  may,  by  education,  habit,  or  foreign  influence,    attachment  on  his  fide ;  and  by  this  reciprocal 

come  to  be  or  do ;  but,  what,  by  his  nature,  or    fympathy  he  forms  the  domeftic  alliance  with 

original  conftituent  principles,  he  is  formed  to  be    his  parents,   brethren,    and   otlter  members  ot 

and  do.    We  difcover  the  office,  ufe,  or  deftina<-    the  family.     Hence   he   becomes  intcrefleil  in 

tion  of  any  work,  whether  natural  or  artificial,    their  concerns;  and  feels  joy  or  grief,  hope  or 

by  obferving  ita  ftniCture,  the  parts  of  which  it    fear,  on  their  account,  as  well  as  his  own.   As 

confifts,  their  connection  or  joint  aCtion.    It  is    his   affeClions    now    point    beyond    himfeif  to 

thus  we  underftand  the  office  and  ufe  of  a  watch,    others,  he  is  denominated  a  good  or  ill  crtatunrj 

a  plant,  an  eye,  or  hand,    h  is  the  fame  with  a    as  he  (lands  well  or  ill  aSeCted  to  them.    T^•^<^' 

living  creature  of   the  rational  or  brute   kind,    then,  are  the  firft  links  of   the    moral  chain; 

Therefore,  to  determine  the  office,  duty,  or  def-    the  early  rudiments,  or  outlines,  of  his  cbaradcr; 

tinatio^  of  mai>;  or,  Ia  other  words^.whal  bis    his  firft  rude  efiays  towards  free  agency,    ^h^rn 
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be  begios  to  nuke  excurfions  from  the  nurfery^  an  higher  pitch.    For^  growing  more  fenfible  of 

aod  ext^iuls  bis  acquaintance  abroad ,  he  forms  his  conpedions  with  the  public,  and  that  parti* 

a  little  circle  of  companions ;  engages  with  them  cular  community  to  which  he  more  immediately 

n  plxff  or  in  queft  of  adventures  i  and  leads,  or  belongs ;  and  taking  withal  a  larger  profped  oi , 
is  led  by  tbeoi,  as  hit  genius  is  more  or  lefs  afpir.  ^  human  life,  and  its  various  wants  and  enjoyments  ; 
iof.  Though  this  is  properly  the  feafon  in  whicn  '  he  forms  more  intimate  friendifaips,  graips  at 

appetite  and  pailion  have  the  afcendanty  yet  his  power,  courts  honour,  lays  down  cooler  plans  of 

iaagiiution  and  intelledual  powers  open  apace ;  interefts,  and  becomes  more  attentive  to  the  con- 

iod  as  the  various  images  of  things  pafs  before  the  cema  of  fociety ;  he  enters  into  £unily  connedions* 

natal  eye»  be  forms  variety  of  taftes;  relifliet  and  indulges  thofe  charities  which  arife  fhim 

iboie  things,  and  diflikes  others,  as  his  parents,  thence.   .  The  reigning  paffions'  of  this  period 

cofflpaoions,  and  a  tboufand  other  circumftances,  powerfully  prompt  him  to  provide  for  the  decays 

lead  him  to  combine  agreeable  or  difagreeable  fets  of  life ;  and  in  it  compaflion  and  gratitude  exert 

of  ideas,  or  reprefent  to  him  objeds  in  alluring  their  influence  in  urging  the  man^  now  in  full  vi- 

v  odious  lights.  gour,  to  requite  the  affedion  and  care  of  his  pa- 

Ai  his  views  are  enlarged,  his  adive  and  focial  rents,  by  fupplying  their  wants,  ana  alleviating 

powers  expand  io  proportion ;  the  love  of  adion,  their. infirmities. 

of  imitation,  and  of  praife,  emulation,  curiofity.       At  length  human  life  verges  downwards,  and 

dodlitf,  a  paflion  for  command,  and  fondnefs  of  old  age  creeps  on  apace,  with  its  anxiety,  kive  of 

dange.    His  paffions  are  quick,  variable,  and  eafe,  intereftednefs,   fearfulnefsj   forefight,   and 

pliaot  to  every  imprefllSon ;  his  attachments  and  love  of  offspring :— The  experience  of  the  aged  is. 

di^ttfts  quickly  fucceed  each  other.    He  com-  formed  to  dire^,  and  their  coolneft  to  temp^ 

pires  things,  diftinguiihes  anions,  judges  of  cha-  the  heat  of  youth :  the    former  teaches  them 

raders,  and  loves  or  hates  them,  as  they  appear  to  look  back  on  paft  follies ;  and  the  latter  to 

veil  or  ill  afieded  to  htmfelf,  or  to  thofe  he  holds  look  forward  into  the  confequences  of  things, 

itff.   Meanwhile  he  foon  grows  fenfible  of  the  and  provide  againft  the  worft.  -  Thus  every  age 

ooafeqnences  of  his  own  anions,  as  they  attrad  has  its  peculiar  genius  and  fet  of  paflions  corrdT- 

spplaufi^  or  contempt;  he  triumphs  in  the  for-  ponding  to  that  period,  and  moft  conducive  Co 

Qcr,  and  is  aibamed  of  the  latter ;  wants  to  hide  the  prosperity  of  thoreft..  And  thus  are  th^  wants 

tisem,  and  bluihes  when  they  are  difcovered.   By  of  one  period  fupplied  by  the  capacities  of  an- 

tMe  powers  he  becomes  a  fit  fubjed  of  culture,  other,  and  the  weaknefles  of  one  age  tally  to  the 

tbe  moral  tie  is  drawn  dofer,  he  feels  that  he  is  paffions  of  another. 

acconatable  for  bis  condudt  to  others  as  well  as       Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  paffions  and  af- 

tobimfelf,  and  thus  gradually  ripens  for  fociety  fedions  of  a  lefs  ambulatory  nature,  not  pecttUar 

ttd  adion.  to  one  period,  but  belonging  to  every  age,  and 

As  man  advances  from  childhood  to  youth,  his  ading  more  or  lefs  in  every  breaft  throughout  life. 

paffions  as  well  as  perceptions  take  a  more  exten*  Such  are  felf-love,  benevolence,  love  of  Hie,  ho- 

f>fe  range.    New  fenfes  of  pleafure  Invite  him  to  nour,  fhame,  hope,  fear,  dcfire,  averfion,  joy„ 

B^purfuits;  he  grows  fenfible  to  the  attradions  forrow,  anger,  and  the  tike.    The  two  firfl  are 

of  beauty,  feels  a  peculiar  fympAthy  with  the  fex,  affedtions  of  a  cooler  ftrain-;  one  pointing  to  the 

^  forms  a  more  tender  kind  of  attachment  than  good  of  the  individual,  the  other  to  that  of  the 

lie  has  yet  experienced.  This  becomes  the  cement  Ipecies:  joy  and  forrow,  hope  and  fear,  feem  to 

of  a  new  moral  relation,  and  gives  a  fofter  turn  he  only  modifications,  or  different  exertions,  of 

to  bii  paffions  and  behaviour.    In  this  turbulent  the  fiame  original  affedlion  of  love  and  hatred* 

P^od  he  enters  more  deeply  into  a  relifh  of  defire  and  averfion,  arifing  from  the  different  cir- 

^dihip,  coropany«  exercifeit,  and  diverfions;  cumftances  or  pofition  of' the  objedt  defired  or 

tbe  love  of  truth,  of  imitation,  and  of  defign,  abhorred,  as  it  is  prefent  or  abfent.    From  thefe 

rovB  upon  him ;  and  as  his  connedions  fpread  likewife  arife  other  fecondary  or  occafional  paf- 

*<>xttg  his  neighbours,  fellow-citizens,  and  coun-  fions,  which  depend,  as  to  their  exiftence  and  fe- 

^jmn,  hb  thirft  of  praife,  emulation,  and  focial  veral  degrees,  upon  the  original  affedions  being 

i^ions,  grow  more  intenfe  and  adive.    Mean  gratified  or  difappointed ;  as  anger,  complacence, 

*i^le,  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to  have  lived  thus  confidence,  jealoufy,  love,  hatrefl,  dejeSion,  ex- 

^  without  having   become  fenfible  of  thofe  uUation,   contentment,   difguft,   which   do  nut 

Rore  auguft  fignatures  of  order,  wifdom,  and  form  leading  paffions,  but  rather  hold  of  them, 
podnefs,  which  are  ftamped  on  vifible  creation ;        By  thefe  fimple  but  powerful  fprings,'  whether 

>od  of  thofe  ftrong  fuggdtions  within  h.imfelf  of  periodical  or  fixed,  the  life  of  man,  weak  and  in- 

iparent  mind,  the  fonrce  of  all  intelligence  and  digent  as  he  is,  is  preferved  and  fecured,  and  tbe 

■^Qtjr;  an  objeA  as  well  as  fource  of  that  adti-  creature  is  prompted  to  a  conitant  round  of  ac- 

^t  and  thofe  afpirations  which  fometimes  roufe  tion,  even  to  fupply  his  own  numerous  and  ever* 

^■i  inmofl  frame,  and  carry  him  out  of  himfelf  returning  wants,  and  to  guard  againft  the  various 

^0  so  almighty  and  ail-governing  power;  Hence  dangers  and  evils  to  which  he  is  obnoxious.    By 

|nie  thofe  fentiroents  of  reverence,  and  thofe  af*  thete  links  men  are  connedted  with  each  other^ 

jl^diofls  of  gratitode,  refignatton,  and  love,  which  formed  into  families,  drawn  into  particular  com- 

|>ok  the  fonl  with  the  Author  of  Nature,. and  form  munities,  and  all  united,  as  by  a  common  league, 

thit  moft  fublime  and  god-like  of  all  connec«  into  one  fjftem  or  body,  whole  members  feel  and 

^^  fympathife  one  with  another.    By  this  admirable 

«m  having  now  reached  his  prime,  either  new  adjufhnent  of  the  oonftttution  of  man  to  his  ftate, 

puaoDt  fucceed,  or  the  old  fet  are  wound  up  to  an4  the  gradual  evolution  of  his  powers^  order  is 

Gzz  maintained^ 
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y  ond  itf  i.  c.  ratfe  uaneceiTary  commotioDs,  or  viduaU  and  obtain  the  greateft  aggregate  of  private 
continue  longer  than  is  needful,  they  are  unfit  to  good  or  bappinefs,  ia  their  juft  balance  or  com- 
anfwer  their  original  defign,  and  therefore  are  in  parative  ftandard  in  cafe  of  competition." 
an  unfound  and  unnatural  (late.  The  exercife  of  In  like  manner,  as  Xhe  public  or  focial  affediona 
fear  or  of  refentment .  has  nothing  defirable  in  it»  ^  point  at  the  good  of  others»  that  good  muft  be 
nor  can  we  give  viray  to  either  without  painful  the  meafure  of  their  force.  When  a  particular 
fenfations.  Without  a  certain  degree  of  them,  we  focial  affe^ioDy  as  gratitude  or  friendfhip,  which 
are  naked  and  expofed.  With  too  high  a  pro*  belongs  to  a  particular  focial  cobneAiony  viz. 
portion  of  them,  we  are  miferable»  and  often  in-  that  of  a  benefiauftor  or  of  a  friend,  is  too  feeble  to 
jurious  to  others.  Thus  cowardice  or  timidity,  make,  us  adt  the  grateful  or  friendly  part,  that  af. 
which  is  the  excefs  of  fear,  inftead  of  iaving  us  m  fedtion,  being  infufficient  to  anfwer  its  end,  is  de^ 
danger,  makes  us  incapable  of  attending  to  the  fedtve  and  unfound-  If»  on  the  other  hand,  a 
belt  means  of  prefervation,  and  difarms  us  of  particular  paifion  of  this  clafs  counterad  or  de- 
courage,  our  natural  armour.  Fool-hardinefs,  reat  the  intereft  it  is  defigned  to  promote*  by  iti 
which  is  the  want  of  a  due  meaAire  of  fear,  leads  violence  or  difproportion,  then  is  that  paifion  ex- 
us  h^edlefsly  into  danger,  and  lulls  us  into  a  per*  oefllve  and  irregular.  Thus  natural  afiedion,  if 
nicious  fecurity.  Revenge,  i.  e.  exceflive  refent-  it  degenerates  into  a  paffionate  foodnefs,  not  only 
ment,  by  the  violence  of  its  commotion,  robs  us  hinders  the  parents  firom  judging  coolly  of  the 
of  the  prefence  of  mind  which  is  often  the  beft  intereft  of  their  ofTsprfaig,  but  often  leads  them 
guard  againfl:  injury,  and  inclines  us  to  purfue  the  into  a  moft  partial  and  pernicious  indulgence. 
aggrelTor  with  more  feverity  than  felf-defeace  t  As  every  kind  affedion  points  at  the  good  of 
requires.  Pufillanimity,  or  the  want  of  A  juft  'm^*  its  paiticular-  objed,  it  is  poflible  there  may  be 
dignation  againft  wrong,  leaves  us  quite  unguard**  fometimes  a  coUifion  of  interefts  or  goods.  Thus 
ed,  and  tends  to  fink  the  mind  into  a  pafiive  en-  the  regard  due  to  a  friend  may  interfere  with  that 
ervated  tameneft.  Therefore,  **  to  keep  the  de<*  which  we  owe  to  a  community.  In  .fuch  a  com- 
fenlive  paflions  duly  proportioned  to  oifr  daoger^,  petition  of  interefts,  it  is  evtdoit  that  the  greateft 
is  their  natural  pitch  and  tenor."  is  to  be  chofen ;  and  that  is  the  greateft  intereft 

The  private  paflions  lead  us  to  purfue  fome  which  contains  the  greateft  fumor  aggregate  of 

pofitive  fpecies  of  private  good :  that  good,  there*  public  good,  greateft  in  quantity  at  well  as  du* 

fore,  ^bich  is  the  objed  and  end  of  each  muft  be  ration.    This  then  is  the  common  ftandard  by 

^the  meafure  of  their  refpedive  force,  and  dired  which  the  refpedive  forces  and  fubordinationi  of 

their  operation.    If  they  are  too  weak  or  fluggifli  the  focial  aftedions  muft  be  adjufted.    Therefore 

to  engage  us  in  the  purluit  of  their  fevera!  objeds,  we  conclude,  that  "  this  clafs  of  aflRedions  are 

they  are  evidently  deficient ;  but  if  they  defeat  found  and  regular  when  they  prompt  us  to  purfue 

their  end  by  their  impetuofity,  then  are  they  the  intereft  of  individuals  in  an  entire  oonfiftency 

ftrained  beyond  the  juft  tone  of  nature.    Thus  with  the  public  good." 

vanity,  or  an  exceflive  paifion  for  applaufe,"be-        Thus  we  have  found,  by  an  induAion  of  par* 

trays  into  fuch  mtannefiTes  and  little  arts  of  popula-  ticularsr  the  natural  pitch  or  teoor  of  the  differ* 

rity,  as  make  us  forfeit  the  honour  we  fo  anxioufly  ent  orders  of  aiiedion,  confidcred  apart  by  then- 

court.    On  the  other  hand,  a  total  indifieneace  felves«  •  Now,  as  the  virtue  or  perfedion  of  every 

about  the  efteem  of  mankind  removes  a  ftrong  creature  dies  in  following  its  nature,  or  ading 

guard  and  fpur  to  virtue,  and  lays  the  mind  open  fuitably  to  the  juft  proportion  and  binnony  of 

to  the  moft  abandoned  profecutions.    Therefore^  its  feveral  powers ;  therdfore,  **  the  frizrvs.  of  a 

**  to  keep  our  private  paifions  and  defires  prcipor-  creature  endowed  with  fuch  aifedions  as  nua 

tioned  to  our  wants,  is  the  juft  meafure  and  pitch  muft  confift  in  obferving  or  ading  agreeably  to 

of  this  clafs  of  afiedions."  their  natural  pitch  and  tenor." 

The  defenfive  and  private  paifions  all  agree,  in       But  as  there  are  no  uidependent  afiedions  in 

general,  in  their  tendency  to  the  good  of  the  in-  the  fabric  of  the  mind,  no  paifion  that  ftands  by 

dividual.    Therefore,  when  there  is  a  coUifion  of  itfelf,  without  fome  relation  to  the  reft,  we  can* 

intereft,  as  may  fometimes  happen,  that  aggregate  not  pronounce  of  any  one,  confidered  apast, 

of  good  or '  happinefs,  which  is  compofed  of  the  that  it  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  weak.  Its  itreogth 

particular  goo4<  to  which  they  refpedivel^  tend,  and  jnft  proportion  muft  be  mcafured,  not  only 

muft  be  the  common  itandard  by  which  their  com-  by  its  fubfervlency  to  its  dwn  immediate  end, 

parative  degrees  of  ftrength  are  to  be  meafured :  but  by  the  refped  it  bears  to  the  whole  fyf* 

that  is  to  fay,  if  any  of  them,  in  the  degree  in  tem  of  affedion.    Therefore,  we  ia^  a  paifion  is 

which  tbey  prevail,  are  incompatible  with .  the  too  ftrong,  not  only  when  it  defeats  its  own  cod» 

greateft  aggregate  of  good  or  moft  extenfire  inte*  but  when  it  impairs  the  force  of  other  poifioos 

reft  of  the  individual,  then  are  they  unequal,  and  which  are  equally  neceiTary  to  ibrm  a  temper  of 

diiproportionate.    For  in  judging  of  a  particulajr  mind  fuited  to  a  certain  ceconomy  or  ftate;  and 

fyftem  or  conftituUon  of  powers,  we  call  that  the  too  weak,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  mfufB* 

fupreme  or  principal  end,  in  which  the  aims  of  the  ciency  to  anfwer  its  end,  but  becaufe  it  cannot 

feveral  parts  or  powers  coincide,  and  to  which  they  fuftain  its  part  or  office  in  the  balance  of  tl>( 

are  fubordinate ;  and  reckon  them  in  due  propor*  whole  fyftem.    Thus  the  love  of  life  may  be  too 

tion  to  each  other,  and  right  with  regard  to  the.  ftrong,  when  it  takes  from  the  regard  due  to  out  s 

whole,  when  they  maintain  that  fubordioation  of  country,  and  will  nut  allow  one  bravely  to  co- 

fubferviency.     Therefore,  *•  to  proportion  our  counter  dangers,  or  even  death  on  itsaccoont. 

defenfive  and  private  paifions  in  fuch  meafure  to  Again,  the  love  of  fame  ma^  be  too  weak,  when  it 

our  dangers  and  wants  as  beft  to  fecure  the  indi-  throws  down  the  fences  wmch  render  virtue  more 

iecurc, 
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fecore,  or  weakens^the  incentives  which  m^ke  it  is  ta  fay,  "  when  the  defenGve  paffions  RTf  kept 
more  Mve  and  public  fpirited.  proportioned  to  bur  dangers ;  when  the  private 

If  ft  be  alked,  '*  How  far  may  the  affections  to-  paflionsare  proportioned  to  our  wants;  and  when 
wards  private  good  or  happinefs  be  indulged  V*  the  pubhc  aifedtions  are  adapted  to  our  public 
One  limit  was  before  fixed  for  the  particular  in-  conned  ions,  and  proportioned  to  the  wants  and 
dolgeoce  of  each^  viz.  their  fubordination  to  the  dangers  of  others.  But  the  natural  ftate,  o;  the 
coomoa  aggregate  of  good  to  the  private  fyftem.  found'  and  vigorous  conftitution  of  any  creature, 
In  thefe  therefore  a  due  regard  is  always  foppofed  orthejuft  oeconomy  of  its  powers,  we  call  its 
to  be  had  to  health,  reputation,  fortune,  fire-  health  and  perfedion  ^  and  the  aAing  aereeably  to 
domofa^iouy  the  unhnpaired  exercife  of  reafon,  thefe,  its  virtue  or  goodnefs.  Therefore,  ''the 
the  calm  enjoyment  of  one's  felf,  which  are  all  .health  and  perfection  of  man  muft  lie  in  the  afore* 
private  goods.  Another  limit  now  refults  from  laid  fupremacy  of  confcience  and  reafon,  and  in 
tiif  bilance  of  aflPeCtton  juft  named,  viz.  **  The  the  fubordination  of  the  paffions  to  their  autho- 
fecnrity  and  happinefs  of  others :"  or,  to  exprefs  rity  and  direction.  And  its  virtue  or  goodnefs 
it  more  generally,  **  a  private  aflfedion  may  be  muft  con  G ft  in  ading  agreeably  to  that  order  or 
iafiely  indulged,  when,  by  that  indulgence,  we  do    oeconomy.  " 

not  riolate  the  obligations  which  reiult  from  our  That  luch  an  ornament  of  the  mind,  and  fuch 
higher  relations  or  public  connections."  A  juft  a  conduCt  of  its  powers  and  paflions,  will  ftand 
refped  therefore  being  had  to  thefe  boundaries  the  teft  of  reafon,  cannot  admit  of  difpute.  For, 
which  nature  has  fixed  in  the  breaft  of  every  maui  upon  a  fair  examination  into  the  confequences  of 
what  (houkl  limit  our  purfuits  of  private  happi-  things,  or  the  relations  and  aptitudes  of  means 
ods?  to  efnds,  reafon  evidently  demonftrates,  and  expe- 

Whether  there  is  ever  a  real  collifion  of  inter-  rience  confirms  it,  "  that  to  have  our  defenfive 
efts  between  the  public  and  private  fyftem  of  af*  paiiions  duly  proportioned  to  oitr  dangers,  is  the 
fedioDS,  or  the  ends  which  each  clafs  has  in  viewf  fureft  way  to  avoid  or  get  clear  of  them,  and  ob- 
will  be  afterwards  confidered;  but  where  there  is  tain  the  fecurity  we  feek  after.  To  proportion 
00  collifion,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  carrying  our  private  pamons  to  our  wants,  is  the  beft 
either,  but  efpecially  the  public  affeCltons,  to  ex-  means  to  fupply  them ;  and,  to  adapt  our  public 
crfs,  provided  both  kinds  are  kept  fubordinate  to  afTeClions  to  our  focial  relations,  and  the  good  of 
a  difaeet  and  cool  felf-love,  and  to  a  calm  and  others,  is  the  moft  effectual  method  of  ^Ifilling 
uuverial  benevolence,  which  principles  ftand  as  the  one,  and  procuring  the  other.^'  In  this  fenfe, 
gurds  at  the  head  of  each  fyftem.  This  then  is  therefore^  virtue  may  be  faid  to  be  a  ''  conduCt 
tliecoDdadof  the  paffions,  confidered  as  parti-  conformable  to  reafon,''  as  reafon  difcovers  an 
colar  and  feparate  forces,  carrying  us  to  their  re-  apparent  aptitude,  in  fuch  an  order  and  economy 
fpedive ends;  and  this  is  their  balance,  confidered  of  powers  and  paflions,.  to  anfwer  the  end  for 
21  compound  powers,  or  powers  mutually  re-  which  they  are  naturally  formed. 
Uted,  acting  in  conjunction  towards  a  common  If  the  idea  of  moaal  obligation  is  to  be  de- 
end,  and  coniequently  as  forming  a  fyftem  or  duced  merely  from  this  aptitude  or  connection 
whole.  between  certain  paflions,  or  a  certain  order  and 

Now,  whatever  adjafts  or  maintains  thi^  ba-    balance  of  paflions,  and  certain  ends  obtained  or 
laace,  whatever   in  the  human  conftitution  is    to  be  obtained  by  them,  then  is  reafon  or  reflec- 
formed  for  directing  the  paflions  fo  as  to  k^p    tion,  which  perceives  that  aptitude  or  connec- 
them  from  defeating  their  own  end  or  interfering    tion^  the  proper  judge  of  moral  obligation ;  and 
with  each  other,  muft  be  a  principle  of  a  fuperlor    on  this  fuppofition  it  may  be  defined,  the  con- 
utare  to  them,  and  ought  to  direCt  their  raeafures    neCtion  l}etween  the  aflVCtion  and  the  end,  or  be- 
2nd  govern  their  proportions.    But  it  was  found    tween  the  aCtion  and  the  motive ;  for  the  end  is 
that  reafon  is  fuch  a  principle!  which  points  out    the  motive  or  the  final  caufe,  and  the  affeCtioii  is 
the  tendency  of  our  paflions,  weighs  their  influ-    theadtion  or  its  immediate  natural  caufe.  A  man, 
cnce  npon   private  and  public  happinds,  and    from  mere  felf-love,  may  be  induced  to  fulfil  that 
ihows  the  beft  means  of  attaining  either.    It  hav-    obligation  which  is  founded  on   the  connection 
ing  been  likewife  found  that  there  is  another  di-    between  the  defenfive  paflions  and  their  ends,  or 
•  reding  or  controuliog  principle,  which  we  call    the  private  paflions  and  their  ends ;  becaufe,  in 
CONSCIENCE  or  the  moral  sbhsb,  which,  by  a    that  cafe,  his  own  intereft  will  prompt  him  to 
oatire  kind  of  authority,  judges  of  affeCtions  and    indulge  them  in  the  due  proportion  required, 
anions,  pronouncing  fibme  juft  and  good,  and    But  if  he  has  no  affeCtions  which  point  beyond 
others  anjuft  and  ill ;  it  follows,  that  the  paflions,    himfelf,  no  principle  but  felf-love,  or  fome  iubtle 
which  are  mere  blind  forces,  are  principles  in-    modification  of  it,  what  fliall  intereft  him  in  the 
ftrior  and  fubordinate  to  this  judging  faculty,    happinefs  of  others,  where  there  is  no  connection 
Therefore  the  paflioni  ought  to  be  fubjeCted  to    l)etween  it  and  his  own  ?  or  what  fc\){c  can  he 
thediredion  and  authority  of  the  controulingprin-    have  of  moral  obligation  to  promote  it?  Upon  _ 
^•plw.  this  fcheme,  therefore,  without  public  or  fecial 

We  conclude,  therefore,  from  this  indu^ion,  afFeCtion  there  could  be  no  motive,  and  confe- 
that  ^the  conftitution  or  juft  oeconomy  of  hu-  quently  no  mopl  obligation  to  a  bentrticent  diiiii- 
man  nature  confifts  in  a  regular  fubordination  of    terefted  condua. 

the  paflions  and  affeCtions  to  the  authority  of  con-        Let  us  appeal  to  our  inmoft  fenfe  and  experi- 

fciet^ce  and  the  diredion  of  reafon."  ence,  **  how  we  ftand  affeCted  to  thofc  different 

That  fubordination  is  regular,  when  the  pro-    fets  of  paflions,  in  the  juft  meafure  and  balance 

portion  formerly  mentioned  is  maintained  |  that    of  which  we  found  a  right  temper  to  confift." 

For 
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For  tbU  i«  entirely  a  matter  of  experience»  in  ty»  natural  aflO^dliony  and  tbe  like;  and  thofe 

vhich^'e  muft  examine,  as  in  any, other  natural  calm  difpaffionate  aflfedions  and   defires  which 

inquiry,  **  what  are  the  genuine  feelings  and  qpe-  prompt  us  more  fteadily  and  uniformly  to  pro- 

ratronsofnaturei  and  whataflredionfrorfymptoms  mote  the  bappinefs  of  othefs.    Tbe  former  we 

of  them  appear  in  thq  given  inftance."  generally  call  passions,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 

The  defenfive  pafHons,  as  anger  -and  fear,  give  tbe  other  fort,  which  go  more  commonly  by  the 

UB  rather  pain  than  pleafure,  yet  we  cannot  help  name  of  affbctioms,  or  calm  delires.    The  firft 

feeling  them  when  provoked  by  injury,  or  ex-  kind  we  approv^  indeed,  and  delight  in  ;  but  we 

pofed  to  harm.    We  account  the  creature  imper-  Teel  dill  higher  dtgrees  of  approbation  and  moral 

fedt  that  wants  them,  becaufe  they  are  neceffary  Complacence  towards  the  laft,  and  towards  a)l  li* 

to  his  defence.    Nay,  we  (hould  in  fome  meafure  mitation  of  the  particular  inftindls,  by  the  prio- 

condemn  onrfelves,  did   we  want  the  neceffary  ci'ple  of  univcrfal  benevolence.    The  more  objeAs 

degree  of  refentment  and  caution.    But  if  our  re-  the  calm  actions  take  in,  and  tbe  worthier  thcfe 

fcntment  exceeds  the  wrong  received,  or  our  cau-  are,  their  dignity  rifes  in  proportion,  and  wiib 

tion  the  evil  dreaded,  we  then  blame  ourfelves  this  our  approbation  keeps  in  exadt  pace.   A  cba- 

for  having  over>adted  our  part.    Therefore,  while  radter,  on  the  other  band,  which  is  quite  diveiled 

we  are  in  danger,  to  be  totally  deftitute  of  them  of  thefe  public  affedions,  which  feels  no  love  for 

we  reckon  a  blameable  d^fe^,  and  to  feel  them  the  fpecies,  but  inltead  of  it  entertains  malicr, 

In  aju'ftii.  f.  neceifary  meafure,  we  approve,  as  rancour,  and  ill  will,  we  reckon  totally  immoral 

fuited  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  fuch  a  crea-  and  unnatural. 

ture  as  man.    But  our  fecurity  obtained,  to  con*  -  Such  then  are  the  fentimcnts  and  difpofitiocs 

tinue  to  indulge  them,  we  not  only  difapprove  as  we  feel  when  thefe  feveral   orders  or  affedioos 

hurtful,  but  condemn  as  unmanly,  unbecoming,  pafs  before  the  mental  eye.    Therefore, /Mbat 

and  mean-fpirited ;  nor  will  fuch  a  condud  af-  Hate  in  which  we  feel  ourfelves  moved,  in  the 

ford  any,  felf-approving  joy  when  we  coolly  refleA  manner  above  defcribed,  towards  thofe  afie^iooi 

upon  it.  and  paflions,  as  they  come  under  the  mind's  re- 

With  regard  to  tbe  private  paflions,  fuch  as  view,  and  in  which  we  arc  inftantaneoufly  and 
love  of  life,  pleafure,  eafe,  and  the  tike,  as  thefe  independently  of  our  choice  or  volition,  prompt- 
aim  at  private  good,  and  are  neceflary  to  the  per-  ed  to  a  ccrrefpondent  condud,  we  call  a  (late  of 
fe^ion  and  happinefb  of  the. individual,  welliould  moral  obligation."  i«t  us  fuppofe,  for  inftance, 
reckon  any  creature  defective  and  even  blame-  a  parent,  a  friend,  a  benefactor,  reduced  to  a 
able,  that  was  deftitute  of  them.  Thus,  we  con-  condition  of  the  utmoft  indigence  and  diftrcfs, 
demn  the  man  who  imprudently  ruins  l^i»  for-  and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  them  imme- 
tune,  impairs  his  health,  or  expofes  his  life ;  we'  di ate  relief.  To  wh^t  condud  are  we  obliged^ 
not  only  pity  him  as  an  unfortunate  creature,  but  what  duty  does  nature  dilate  and  require  in 
feel  a  kind  of  tnoral  indignation  and  contempt  of  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Attend  to  nature^  and  nature  will 
him,  for  having  made  himfelf  fuch.  On  the  o-  tell,  with  a  voice  irrefiftibly  audible  and  com* 
tber  hand,  though  a  difcreet  felf-rcgard  does  not  manding  to  the  human  heart»  with  an  authorii'y 
attra(5t  our  efteem  and  veneration,  yet  we  approve  which  no  man  can  filence  without  being  felf-con- 
qf  it  in  fome  degree  as  neceflary  to  coaftitute  a  fi-  demned,  and  which  no  roan  can  elude  but  at  his 
nilhed  creature,  nay,  to  complete  the  virtuous  peril,  <*  that  immediate  relief  ought  to  be  gives.*' 
charatSter,  as  exactly  fuited  to  our  prefent  indi-  Again,  let  a  friend,  a  neighbour,  or  even  a  ftran* 
gent  Hate.  There  are  fome  paflions  refpeding  ger,  have  lodged  a  depofit  in  our  hands,  and  af- 
private  good,  towards  which  we  feel  higher  de-  ter  fome  time  reclaim  it ;  no  fooner  do  tbeie  ideas 
grees  of  approbation,  as  the  love  of  knowledge,  as  of  the  confidence  repofed  in  us,  and  of  property 
adiop,  of  honour,-and  the  like.  We  efteem  them  not  transferred,  but  depofited,  occur,  than  wc 
ns  marks  of  an  ingenious  mind ;  and  cannot  help  immediately  and  unavoidably  feel  and  recognize 
thinking  the  charader  in  which  they  are  want-  the  obligation  to  reftore  it.  In  both  thefe  ca^» 
ing  remarkably  ftupid,  and  in  fome  degree  im-  we  ihould  coqdemn  and  even  loathe  ourfelves  if 
moral.  we  a^ed  otherwife,  as  having  done,  or  omitted 

With  regard  to  the  focial  affedlions,  as  com-  doing,  what  we  ought  not,  as  having  aded  be- 

paflion,  natural  afle^ion,  friendfl)ip,  benevolence,  neath  the  dignity  of  our  nature ;  and  contrary  to 

and  the  like,  we  approve,  admire,  and  love  them  our  moft  intimate  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong :  ^c 

in  ourfelves  and  in  all  in  whom  wedifcover  them,  fliould  accufe  ourfelves  as  guilty  of  ingratitude, 

with  an  efteem  and  approbation,  if  not  different  injuftice,  and  inhumanity,  and   be  coofcioos  of 

ill  kind,  yet  furely  far  fupcrior  in  degree  to  what  deferving  the  cenfure,  and  therefore  dread  the  re- 

we  feel  towarda  the  other  paffions.     Thefe  we  fentmcnt,  of  all  rational  beines.    But  in  comply* 

reckon  neceflary,  juft,  and  excellently  fitted  t«  ing  with  the  obligation,  we  feel  joy  andfcUap- 

our  ftru(5lure  and  itate;  and  the  creature  which  probation,  are  confcious  of  an  inviolable  harmoflj 

wants  them,  we  call  defedtive,  ilUconftituted,  a  between  our  nature  and  duty,  and  think  ourfelveir 

kind  of  abortion.    But  the  public  afle^ions  we  entitled  to  the  applaufe  of  every  impartial  fpcc* 

cllcem  as  fclf-worthy,  originally  and  eternally  a-  tator  of  our  conduA. 
miable.  To  defcribe  therefore  what  we  cannot  perbip* 

But  among  the  focial  afledtions  we  make  an  define,  a  ftate  of  moral  obligation  is  **  t^^* 

obvious  and   conftant   diAindtion,  viz.  between  ftate  in  which  a  creature,  endued  with  fuch  £^rfes 

thpfe  particular  paffions  which  urge  us  with  a  fud-  powers,  and  affections,  as  man  would  condeica 

den  violence  and  uneafy*  kind   of  fenfation,  to  himfelf,  and  think  he  deferved  tbe  condemoatton 

purfue  the  good  of  their  rcfpeAive  objedls,  as  pi-  of  all  ethers,  ihould  he  refufe  to  fulfil  it;  ^[<) 

wouw 
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would  a]iprove  himielfs  and  exped  the  approba-  the  ▼arioas  ctrcumftances  of  the  cale  afe  matter^ 

tioo  of  all  others,  upon  complying  with  it/'  of  hA  or  experience ;  but  fome  deb'cate  inward 

Aod  we  can  him  a  lio&aL  AG  but,  who  is  in  organ  or  power,  or  call  it  what  we  pleaie,  doeSf 

fucb  a  ftate,  or  ia  fubje^t  to  moral  obligation,  by  a  certain  inftaotaneous  fympathy,  antecedent 

Therefore,  as  man's  ftrudure  and  connexions  of-  to  the  cool  dedudtions  of  reafon,  and  independent 

ten  fubjed  him  to  fuch  a  date  of  Moaat  obli-  of  previous  inftruAion,  art,  or  Tolition,  perceive 

GATioM,  we  conclude  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  the  moral  harmonyi  the  living»  irrefiftible  charm# 

Bat  at  men  may  ibmettmes  ad  without  know-  of  mpral  obligation,  which  immediately  interefia 

io^  what  he  does,  as  in  cafes  of  frenzy  or  dif-  the  correfpondent  paffions*  and  prompts  Os  ta 

ealf,  or  in  many  natur^d  fiindions ;  or  knowing  fulfil  its  lawful  didates. 

vhat  he  does,  he  maj  ad  without  choice  or  We  need  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  (he 

aftdiooy  as  in  cafes  or  neceflity  or  compulfion  |  quicknels  of  its  decifions,  nor  be  frightened  be* 

therefore  to  deoominate  an  adion  moral,  i.  e.  ap«  caufe  it  looks  like  inftind,  and  has  been  called  fot 

pro?eable,  or  blameable,  it  muft  be  done  know-  Would  we  approve  one  for  deliberating  long,  or 

higlf  and  willingly,  or  from  alfedion  and  choice,  reafoning  the  matter  much  at  leifure,  whether  he 

"  A  morally  good  adion,  then,  is  to  fulfil  a  mo-  (hould  relieve  a  diftreflfed  parent,  feed  a  ftarvins 

id obligatioo  knowingly  and  willingly.*'    And  a  neighbour,  or  reftore  the  truft  committed  to  htm; 

BiorallY  bad  adion,  or  an  immoral  adion.  Is,  ihould  we  not  fufped  the  reafoner  of  knavery,  or 

^to  fiolate  a  moral  obligation  knowingly  and  of  very  weak  atfedions  to  vfatue?  We  employ 

viOiogly/'  reaibn,  and  worthily  employ  it,  in  examining  the 

As  not  an  adion,  but  a  feries  of  adions  confti-  condition,  relations,  and  other  circumftances  of 

tate  a  ehairader ;'  as  nbt  an  afiedion,  but  a  feries  the  agent  or  patient,  or  of  thofe  with  whom  either 

of  afledioDs  conftitute  a  temper ;  and  as  we  de*  of  them  are  conneded,  or,  in  other  words,  the 

Dominate  things  by  the  grofs,  afirttorif  or  by  the  ftate  of  the  cafe :  and  in  complicated  cafes,  where 

({uilities  which  chiefly  prevail  in  them;  theiefore  the  circumftances  are  many,  it  may  reqi^ire  no 

vecafl  that  a  **  morally  good  cbarader,  m  which  (mail  attention  to  find  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  $ 

a  (cries of  morallv  good  a^ons  prevail ;"  aod  that  but  when  the  relations  of  the  agent  or  patient* 

a**  monlly  good  temper,  in  which  a  ieries  of  mo-  and  the  circumftances  of  the  adion,  are  obvious* 

nlly  good  affedions  hare  the  afcendant.*'   A  liad  or  come  out  fuch  afrer  a  foir  trial,  we  (hould 

cbarader  aod  bad  temper  are  the  reverie.    But  fcarce  approve  him  who  demurs  on  the  obliga<* 

wbere  the  above-mentioned'  order  or  proportion  tion  to  that  coodud  which  the  ca(e  fuggefts. 

of  pillions  IS  m^ntafned,  there  a  feries  of  morally  ft  is  therefore  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  plea^ 

podaffediooa'and  adions  will  prevail.    There-  fure,  or  agreeable  feniations,  which  accompany 

^  "  to  naaintain  that  order  ^nd  proportion,  is  the  exercile  of  the  feveral  affedions,  nor  thofe 

to  have  a  morally  godd  temper  aod  cbarader.''  conf^qaent  to  the  adions,  that  conftitute  moral 

Bat  a  ^  morally  good  temper  and  charader  is  mo-  obligation,  or  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  it.    That 

ol  reditude,  int^rity,  virtue,  or  the  completion  pleafure  is  pofterior  to  the  idea  of  obligation;  and 

of  dQt)r.^  frequently  we  are  obliged,  and  acknowlege  our- 

If  it  be  aiked,  after  all,  **  How  we  come  by  the  (elves  under  an  obligation,  to  fuch  afiedions  and 

idea  of  moral  <A>1igat]on  or  duty  f'  we  nuy  an-  adions  as  are  attended  with  pain ;  as  in  the  tr^ls 

fver,  That  wc  come  by  it  in  the  fame  way  as  by  of  virtue,  where  we  are  obliged  to  (acrifice  pri* 

oar  other  original  and  primary  perceptions.    We  vate  to  public  good,  cv  a  prefent  pleafure  to  a 

ncette  them  all  from  the  great  Author  of  nature,  future  intereft.    We  have  pleafure  in  ferving  an 

For  this  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  not  a  creature  aged  parent,  but  it  is  neither  the  perception  nor 

of  the  mind,  or  dependant  on  any  previous  ad  of  pi^fped  of  that  pleafure  which  gives  us  the  idea 

volition;  but  arifes  on  certain  occafions,  or  when  of  obligation  to  that  condud. 

cttUjn  other  ideas  are  preto^  Sect.  IH.    TMe  VmALCaufri  of  our  Moral?  a. 

DwrfTanly,  mftantaneoufly,  and  unavoidably,  as  ^,„^^,g,  ef  PH^cimoi  W  Affectiox. 

pan  does  upon  too  near  an  approach  to  the  fire,  ^ 

or  pleafure  from  the  fruition  of  any  good.  It  does  Wb  have  now  taken  a  general  profped  of  man 

ftot,  for  inftance,  depend  on  our  choice,  whether  and  of  his  moral  powers  and  connedions,  anci  on 

vc  Ihali  fed  the  obligatioo  to  fuccour  a  diftreiled  tbefe  ereded  a  (cheme  of  doty,  or  moi^l  obliga-* 

pvrat,  or  to  reftore  a  depofit  entrufted  to  us  tion,  which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  expenencey 

*lKa  it  is  recalled.    We  cannot  call  this  a  com-  confonant  to  reafon,  and  approved  by  his  moft  in- 

pound  idea  made  up  of  one  or  more  fimple  ideas,  ward  and  moft  (acred  lenfes.    ft  is  proper  m  the 

We  may  indeed,  day  we  muft,  have  fome  ideas  nest  place  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the 

antecedent  to  it,  e.  g,  that  of  a  parent — m  SJtrrft  final  caufes  of  thofe  delicate  fprings  by  which  he 

^  a  ehiU-^ahU  to  irlieve^^  the  relation  of  one  is  impelled  to  adion,  and  of  thufe  clogs  by  which 

totheothei^— of  iflr^— of  nifAr,  &c.  '  But  none  he  is  re(trained  from  it.    By  this  detail  we  (hall 

^thefe  ideas  conftitute  the  perception  of  ohliga*  be  able  to  judge  of  their  aptitude  to  anfwer  their 

^Q«   This  is  an  idea  quite  diftind  from,  and  end,  in  a  creature  rndurd  with  his  capacities, 

fonethiog  foperadded  to,  the  ideas  of  the  cone-  fubjed  to  his  wants,  expofed  to  his  danger^  and 

^>^^  or  the  relation  fubfifting  between  them,  fnfceptible  of  his  enjoyments ;  and  thence  we  (hall 

'1*^  indeed,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  are  the  oc-  be  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  concerning  the 

^^^  of  faggefttng  it ;  but  they  are  as  totally  dif*  end  of  his  whole  ftrudure,  its  harmony  with  its 

fctent  from  it  as  colours  are  from  fight.    By  fenfe  ftate,.^«ind  confequemiy   its  fubferviency  to  an- 

^^freficaioo  we  perceive  the  correlatives ;  our  me-  fv^^  the  great  and  benevolent  inteatioDS  of  its 

^^  recall  the  favours  or  depofit  we  received :  author. 

VouXV.FaetI.  Hh                          The 
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and  fubjedcil  to  e.ich  otter,  and  all  ot  then  of  l;fe»  tboJ,  ch)lbe^,  (holtcr,  and  tbe  like,  nmjt 

fuWtdinate  to  \hc  order  and  perfp^Jtion  gf  the  be  provi'icd :  conveniences  muft  te  .icquircO  ti> 

wholei*   Wc  may  fuppofe  nun  placed ''^3  in  a  cep.'-  rt'n(kT  life  'uifl  mpa*  corTirori;«M,f.   ,.T^  obtain 

tre  amidft  thofe  inournerablv  orders  of  being?,  by  thcfe,  irts,  in'riiftry^  naauu^a Mures,  and  Irad**!  aic 

oib  outward  frame  d^a^>'i»g  to  the  nialcriil  fyftcm,  nec.irafy.     And  to  Secure  the  j^t^nc^afile  trnjoy- 

an/d  by  his  inward   cgtihetited    with  tbe  iNTtv-  ment  of  thpr  fruits,  civil  ^ov'ei'nnii'nt^poli?^,  and 

LHCTUAt  or  moral,  and  of  courfe  aflfe^ft^d  by  the  law's,  miifl  V  contrivedt  ai:d  the  vaiious  buGnefs 


iged 

rounded,  and  of  continsencjes  to  which  he  is  li-  in  conncAHipns  with  fi  family,  friend^  (J^ij^h^ur&i 

able,  he  fed$  ftrong  attractions  to  the  good,  and  '  a  community,  ox  j  corn mdii wealth,    t^cncie  aiifc 

violent  r^pulfions  or  averlioos  to  th«  ill.    But  ai  n^-Vwant**,  ncv^-  interefts','  niew  cares,  an<l  new 

good  and  ill  are  often  blended,  aod  wonderfully  ]  emplpymentq.    '^'i^e  paflfion^  of  9ne  ipajj^iotcrferc 
complicated  one  with  the  Qtl>er ;  as  they  fome-  !•  ^v^tji  f Hofc  of  an<Jther.*    Ijntei^ft^  ar^  pppoftfd, 

times  immcdi^itely;' produce  and  riiu  up  mto  each  Competitions  arifcj,  contrary  courfes '^re  Uttetj. 

ofher»  and  at' other  timc{f  lie  at  great  di(lances»  Dilapppintments  liappen,*  dmihdlibns  4re  made, 

yrt,  by  freans  of  intervening  links,'  introduce  one  and  parties  formed.  'This  opens  a  vail  fcene  of 

another^  and  as  thefe  effc<tt6  are  often  brought  dldrr.flion  and  epibarraflTirieat,  and  introduces! 

'  about  in  cgnfequence  of  hidden  relati{>ns  and  ge-  ,  mi^rhty  tram  of'good  and  Hit  both  public  and  pri« 

nerat  laws,  of  the  energy  of  which  he  U  an  in-  vatc.    Yet.  amidft  all  this  confuiipn  aod  hurry, 

competent  judge.;  it  is  eafy  for  l^igi  to  mlftakc  planspf  action  ipuft  be  lai^jCgnfequencesforefeen 

pood  for  eyfl*  and  evil  for  good;    and  confe-  or  guarded  agajnft,  inconveniences  provided  for  j 

ijucntly  he  maybe  frequently  attracted  by  fuclj  andfrequentlyparticu*I-|rrefolutionsinu(lbe.taken, 

things  as  are  deftrucJtiYe,  or  repel  liich  as  are  avid  fcbemes  eitecpted,  vpitboutreaU>oipg  or  delay, 
falutary.    Thus,  by  the  tender  and  complicated       Our  Supreme  Parent;,  watchfut  for  the  whole, 

frame  of  his  body,  he  is  fubjedted  to  a  great  va-  has  uot  lef^  man  to  be  informed  only  by  the  cool 

riety  of  ills ;  to  (ickoefs,  cold»  heat,  fatigue,  and  notices  of  reaCbo,  o.f  the  good  or  ill^  the  happioefs 

innumerable  wants.    Yet  his  knowledge  is  (o  nar»  or  ipifcry  of  hi^  fellow-creattires*    He  has  made  . 

row  withal,  and  his  reafon  fo  weak,  that^n  many  him  Tenfible  of  their  gqod  and  t^appinefs,  but  cf- 

cafes  he  cannot  judgei  in  th^  way  of  inveftigation  pecially  of  their  in  and  niif^fy,  by  an  immediate 

or  reafoning^  of  th^  conne(ftions  of  thofe  effedt^  fyrpp.^thy»orqqickfeeliQgrOf  pleAfuceaodof  paio. 
with  theii*  rcfpedlive  caufes,  or  of  the  various  la-        The  latter  we  call  pit?  or  com?assion.    For 

tent  energies  of  natural  things. — He  i^  therefore  the  former,  thougb  every  one*  \yl\o  is  not  quite 

informed  of  this  connexion  by  the  experience  of  divcAcd  of  huiP'inity,  feels  U  in  fope  degree,  we 

certain  fenfes  or  organs  of  perception,  which,  by  have  not  got  a  nzme,  unlcfs  wc  call  it  coiigratu- 

H  mechai;ical  inftantaneous  motion,  feel  the  good  latjon  ox  joyful  svi^^pArHY,  or  that  good  buroour 

and  the  ill,  receiving  pleafure  from  one  and  pain  which  ariles  on  freing  others  pleafed  or  nappy, 

from  the  other.   By  thefe,  without  any  reafoniii^r^  Both  ihefe  feelings  have  been  called  in  general  the 

he  is  taught  to  choofe  what  tends  to  his  welfare,  puotic  or  coMMotj  s^nse,  xoiw  ^vn/<«ffV'ii,  by 

apd  to  avoid  what  tends  .to  his  iuin.    Thus,  by  which  we  feel  for  others,  and  are  intereftt-d  ia 

his  ienfea  of  tafte  and  fmeU*  or  by'th^  pleafure  he  their  concerns  as  reaHy,  though  perhaps  lefs  feD- 

receives  from  certain  kinds  of  foo^t  l^c  is  adn)o-  (Ibly,  than  in  our  owir. 

mlhed  which  agree  with  hjs  co,nftitut!on  ;  au({  by.       When  we  fee  our  feilowrcreaturcs  unhappy  thro* 

an  oppofite  fenfe  of  pair^  her  is  informed  which  the  fault  or  injury  of  others,  we  feel  reientmeat 

fort  <lifagree,  or  are  dt:llcu^);iy^  of  it ;  but  is  pot  or  indignation  af  ainft  the  unjuft  cai^fers  of  that 

by  means  of  this  ioftru^ediii  ^ie  inwara  natures,  ifiifery.    If  we  are  confciOuR  that  it  has  happened 

and  conftitutions  of  thiog^^  through  our  fault  or  injurious  condud^  we  feci 

Socx^e  of  thefe  fenfes  are  arpied  with  ftrong  dc^.  iliame ;  and  both  thefe  clafles  of  fenfes  acd  paf- 

grees  of  m^afinefs  or  pain,  in  order  to  urge  him  Qons,  regarding  mifery  and   wrong,  arc  armtd 

tu  feek  after  fuch  obje^s  as  are  fuited  to  them,  with  fuch  iharp  JfenfAtions  qf  pain,  as  not  only 

And  thefe  vf^^^  hi^  more  immediate  aod  preflT-  prove  a  powerful  guard  aod  f^curity  to  the  fpe- 

ing  wa^tq,  ai<  the  fenfe  of  hunger,  t&irft,  cold,  cies,  or  public  fyftem,  againll  thofe  tils  it  may, 

and  the  like ;  which,  by  their  painful  importuoi-  But  fcrve  alfo  to  leflen  or  remove  thofe  ills  it 

ties,  coinpel  him  to  provide  food,  drink,  raiment,  does,  fuffer.    CompaiCoQ  draws  us  out  of  oitr- 

ibeltcfr*    Thofe  inftiodU  by  whick  we  are  thi|f  felvea  to  bear  a  part  of  the  misfjrtuncs  of  othci^ 

prompted,  with  fome  kind  of  commotion  or  vio-  powerfully  folicits  us  in  \heir  favour,  melt"  ui  at 

lence,  to  attrad  and  purfue  good,  or  to  repel  and  the  fight  of  thev  diftrefs,  and  makes  IM  in  fotnt 

avoid  ill,  we  call  appetites  and  paflions.    By  our  degree  unhappy  till  they  are  relieved  from  it*    ^< 

^fea  tbea  we  are  mformed  of  what  M  eood  or  ill  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  condition  o^  ^^ 

to  the  private  fyton,  or  the  individual ;  and  by  man  life,  becaufe  it  is  much  more  and  oftin<^i'  >n 

OIK 
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oar  tKm^tO  do  mffctiTef  than  good*  and  to  pre-  Tlius  com{>ai£on  is  adapted  io  countorpoife  the 

veotorfefo  miferj  tiian  to  conununicate  pofitive  Io7e  of  efUe,  of  pleafure^  and  of  life^  and 'to  dif- 

happfodii;  and  therefore  it  is  an  admirable  re-  arm  or  fet  bounds  to  refentment  $  and  refentmeut 

ftraiot  opoD  the  more  felfiih  paffions,  or  thofe  vio-  of  injury  done  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  friends,  pre- 

leot  iffl^nlfis  that  carry  us  to  the  hurt  of  others,  vents  an  effeminate  compaffion  or  confternation, ' 

There  are  o£ber  particular  tnftiqCts  or  palfions  and  gives  us  a  noble  contempt  of  labouf,  pain, 

•Wch  intereft  uS  In  the  concerns  of  others,  even  and  death.    Natural  s^edion,  friendihip»  love  of 

whife  we  are  tnoft  bufy  about  oiir  own,  and  which  one*s  country,  nay,  zeal  for  religion,  liberty,  or 

are  ftrongTy  aitraAive  of  good,  apd.repulfive  <rf  any  particular  virtue,  are  frequently  more  than  a 

ns  to  them.    Such  are  iqatural  affedion,  friend-  match  for  the  whole  train  of  telfifh  paflions.    Oti 

Clip,  love^  gratftude,  dciir^  of  fame,  love  of  Cd-  the  other  band,  without  that  intimate  over-ruling 

dety,  of  one's  country,  and  others  that  might  be  paflion  of  felf-love,  and  thofe  private  defires  which 

named.    Now  as  the  private  appetites  and  paf-  are  conceded  with  it,  the  focial  and  tender  in- 

fions  were  foogid  to  be  armed  with  ilrong  fenia-  fttndts  of  the  human  heart  would  degenerate  into 

tiooB  ofdcfire  and  uneafinefs,  to  prompt  mAn  the  the  wildeit  ^otage,  the  moft  torturing  anxiety,  or 

more  eflenually  to  fuftain  labours,  and  to  encoun-  downright  frenzy. 

ter  danger  in  purfuit  of  thofe  goods  that  are  ne-  But  not  only  are  the  different  orders  or  clafTes 
ceffiry  to  the  prefervation  and  the  Welfare  of  the  of  affedion  checks  one  upon  another,  but  paflions 
individual,  and  to  avdd  thofe  ills  which  tend  to  of  the  fame  claifes  are  mutual  clogs.  Thus,  how 
hitdeftnidiotoi  in  like  manner,  it  was  necefTary  many  are  with-beld  irom  the  violent  outrages  of 
that  this  dtbef  clafs  of  defires  and  affedions  fhould  refentment  by  fear  ?  and  how  eafily  is  fear  con- 
be  modipted  ^ith  as  quick  fenfations  of  pain,  not  troulcd  in  its  turn,  while  great  wrongs  awaken, 
ofliytocoontehid  theilrengtb  of  their aniagonills,  great  refentment?  .  The  private  paifions  often  in- 
bot  to  tegajc  us  in  a  virtuous  adivity  for  our  re-  terfere,  and  therefore  moderate  the  violence  of 
lations,  families,  friends,  neighbours,  or  country,  each  other ;  and  a  calm  felf-love  is  placed  at  their 
Ifldeed,  our  ferifb  of  right  and  wrong  will  admonifli  head,  to  dired,  influence,  and  controul  their  par- 
as that  it  is  ouf  duty,  am?  reafon  and  experience  ticular  attractions  and  repulfions.  The  public  af- 
firthcr  aflUre  ul  that  it  iiboth  our  Intereft  and  fedions  likewtfe  reftrain  each  other;  and  all  of 
beft  fecarity,  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  others;  them  arc  put  under  the  controul  of  a  calm  dif- 
bat  that  ftnfc,  that  reafon,  and  that  experience,  paffiona^c  benevolence,  which  ought  in  like  man- 
would  frequentl;^  prove  but  weak  and  inefie^ual  ner  to  diredl  and  limit  their  particular  motions, 
prompters  to  fuch  a  conduft,  efpecially  in  cafes  Thus  moft  part,  if  cot  all  the  paflions,  have  a 
of  danger  and  hardship,  and  amidft  all  th'e  impor-  twofold  afpe<5l,  and  fcrve  a  twofold  end.  In  one 
tuoities  df  natuit,  and  that  conllant  hurry  \n  which  view  they  may  be  conGdered  as  powers,  impelling 
the  private  paflions  involve  us,  without  the  aid  of  mankind  to  a  certain  courfe,  with  a  force  propor- 
tbofepanicixIarkindafFeflionswhicli  maik  out  to  tioncd  to  the  apprehended  moment  of  the  good 
ns  particular  fpheres  of  duty,  and  with  an  agree-  they  aim  at*  In  another  view  they  appean  as' 
'We  violence  engage  and  fix  us  down  to  them.  weights*  balancing  the  adion  of  the  powers,  and 


n^nit  each  other's  influence,  and  thereby  to  pro-  thor,  by  which  the  creature  is  kept  tolerably 

f"ces  ju<l  balance  in  the  whole.  (Sec  Hutchefcn*s  fteady  and  regular  in  his  courfe,  amidft  that  va- 

Omiun  of  the  PaffionSf  Trent,  i.  ^  2.)    in  general,  riety  of  ftages  through  which  he  muft  pafs. 

tbf  vfolcot  fenfations  of  pain  and  uneafinefs  which  But  this  is  not  all  the  provifion  which  God  has 


inning  to  great  ex-  nite  attradions  and  repulii< 

ceflTff  in  the  exercife  of  the  hi^jher  fimdions  of  and  public  good  and  ill,  mankind  either  cannot 

IV  mind,  as  top  intenfe  thought  in  the  fearch  of  often  foreftfc  the  confequences  or  tendencies  of 

troth,  violent  Application  10  bufinefs  »f  any  kind,  all  their  adions  towards  one  or  other  of  thefe, 

»hI  different  degrees  of  romantic  heroifm.    .On  efjjecially  where  Ihofe  tendencies  are  intricate,  and 

tbe  other  band,  the  finer  fenfi-s  of  perception,  and  point  diiferent  ways,  or  thofe  confequences  re- 

iWe  ^tnerous  defires  and  affections  which  are  mote  and  complicated ;  or  though,  by  careful  and 

«)nit*-dted  wifh  them,  the  love  of  a<flion,  of  imi-  cool  inquiry,  and  a  due  improvement  of  their  ra- 

tation^  of  truih,  honour,  public  virtue,  and  the  tlonal  powers,,  they  might  find  them  out,  yet,  dif- 

l''«fi  are  wifely  placed  in  the  <^ppofite  fcale,  to  tr^ided  as  they  are  with  bufinefs,  amufed  with 

pf?vMit  us  from  finking  into  the  dregs  of  the  ani-  trifles,  difllpated  by  pleafure,  and  difturl}ed  by 

'^'^l  life,  and  debafing  the  dignity  of  man  briow  paflion,  they  either  have  or  can  find  no  Icifure  to 

^3^  condition  of  brutes.'  So  that,  by  the  mutual  attend  to  thofe  confeouences,  or  to  examine  how 

r^aaiof)  of  thofe  oppofite  powej «,  the  bad  eifeds  far  this  or  that  condud  is  produaive  of  private  or 

*^  prevented  that  would  naturally  refiilt  from  public  good  on  fhc  whole.    Therefore,  were  it 

tow  aftiiig  fiiigiy  and  apart,  and  the  good  effeds  left  entirely  to  the  flow  and  fober  dedu^ons  of 

3n?  produced  which  each  are  feverally  formed  to  reafpn  to  trace  thofe  tendencies,  and  make  out 

P^'5<luce.  ^  thufe  cof^iequences,  it  is  evident,  that^  in  many 

.Jhe  fame  WhoTefonoe  oppofition  appears  like-  particular  inftaiicei  the  bufinefs  of  life  would 

*"*  in  the  particular  counter-worVihgs  of  the  fland  ftilU  and  many  important  occafionsof  ac- 

Pn^ateand  public  affe^ions  one  agJiioft  the  otl.er.  tion  be  lofl,  or  the  grofleft  blunders  be  cominlt- 

Hfaft  ted. 
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ted  On  this  account*  the  Deity*  befidei  that  ge-  lars*  how  wonderfully  the  iofide  of  maOf  or  that 
neral  approbation  which  we  beftow  on  every  de-  aftonifhing  train  of  moral  powers  and  afiedions 
g  ee  of  kind  aflfediiony  has  moreover  implanted  in  With  which  he  is  enduedi  is  fitted  to  the  (everal 
man  many  particular  perceptions  or  determina*  ftages  of  that  progreffive  and  probationary  ftate 
tions  to  approve  of  certain  qualities  or  anions*  through  which  he  is  deftined  to  pafs.  At  our  fa- 
which,  in  raed,  tend  to  the  advantage  of  fociety,  culties  are  narrow  and  limited,  and  rife  from  very 
^nd  t^  conneded  with  private  good,'  though  he  (mail  and  imperfed  b^innings,  they  muft  be  im« 
jdoes  not  always  fee  that  tendency,  or  mind  that  proved  by  exercife,  by  attention,  ^nd  xepeated 
£onnedion.  And  thefe  perceptions  or  determina-.  trials.  And  this  holds  true,  not  only  of  our  imel- 
iions  do  without  reafoning  point  out,  and,  ant;-  .ledual,  but  of  our  moral  and  adive  powers.  The 
jcedent  to  views  of  intereft,  prompt  to  a  condud  former  are  liable  to  errors  in  fpectUation,  the  lau 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  ufefiil  to  the  private  ter  to  blunders  in  pradice;  and  both  often  termi. 
iyfteih.  Such  is  that  fenfe  of  candour  and  vera-  nate  in  misfortunes  and  paint.  And  thole  erron 
city,  that  abhorrence  of  fraud  and  wifehood)  that  and  blunders  are  Kenerally  owiOg  to  our  paffions, 
jbnfe  of  fidelity,  Jufiice,  gratitude*  greatnWii  of  or  to  our  too  forward  and  waim  admiratioo  of 
snind,  fortitude,  clemency,  decorum;  and  that  thofe  partial  goods  they  naturally  putfue,  or  to  our 
4i(approbation  of  knavery,  injuftice,  ingratttode»  fear  of  thofe  partial  ills  they  naturally  rrpel.  Tbofe 
cneaunefs  of  fpirit,  cowardice,  cmelty,  and  inde-  misfortunes,  therefore,  lead  us  back  to  coofider 
x:orum,  which  are  natural  to  tlie  human  mind,  where  our  mifcondud  lay,  and  whence  our  erron 
The  former  of  thofe  dil^ofitipns,  and  the  adions  flowed ;  and  confequently  are  falutary  pieces  o£ 
Rowing  from  them,  are  approved,  and  thofe  of  trial,  which  tetid  to  enlarge  our  views*  to  corred 
the  Utter  kind  dilhpproved  by  us,  even  abftrafted  and  refine  our  paflions,  and  thus  improve  both 
.from  the  view  of  their  tendency  or  conducivenefs  our  intelledual  and  moral  powers.  Our  paflioni 
to  the  bappinefs  or  mifery  of  others  or  of  our-  then  are  the  rude  materials  of  our  virtue,  which 
felves.  fn  ouewe  difcem  a  beauty,  a  fuperior  Heaven  has  given  us  to  work  up,  to  refine  and  po- 
4excell^cy,  a  con^gruity  to  the  dignity  of  man ;  in  liib  into  an  harmonious  and  divine  piece  of  work- 
ihe  other  a  deformity*  a  litUenefs*  a  debafement*  manfliip.  They  fumifii  out  the  whole  macbiDtty, 
cf  human  oatgre.  the  calms  and  ftorms*  the  li^hU  and  (hades  of  bn- 

There  are  other  principles  alfo  conoeAed  with  man  ItfCp  They  (how  matikind  in  every  atritude 
the  good  of  fociety,  or  the  happinefs  and  perfec-  and  variety  of  charaAer,  and  give  virtue  both  iti 
|:ton  of  the  individual,  though  that  connexion  is  (irnggl^  and  its  triumphs.  To  condu^  them 
fiot  immediately  apparent,  which  we  behold  with  well  in  every  ftate,  is  merit;  to  abu(e  or  mifappif 
real  complacency  and  approbation,  though  per-    them*  is  demerit. 

tiaps  inferior  in  degree,  if  not  Jn  kind ;  fuch  as  The  different  fets  of  fenfes,  powers,  and  paf- 
jH'avity,  modefty,  fimplicity  of  deportment,  tern-  fions,  which  unfold  themfelves  in  thefe  fucceflite 
peranqc,  prudent  economy;  and  we  feel  fome  ftages,  are  both  neceffary  and  adapted  to  that 
degree  of  cijptempt  and  diflike  where  they  are  rifing  and  progre(five  ftate.  Enlarging  views  sod 
Dirantingj  or  where  the  oppofite  qualities  prevail,  growing  connexions  require  new  paifioas  and 
Thefe  and  the  like  perceptions  or  feelings  are  ei-  new  habits ;  and  thus  the  mind*  by  thefe  conti- 
ther  diffei^nt  modifications  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  nually  expanding  and  finding  a  progreflive  escr- 
Subordinate  to  it,  and  plainly  ferve  the  fame  im-  cife,  rifes  to  higher  improvements,  and  poHifS 
portaot  purpofe,  being  expeditious  mopitors,  in  fdrward  to  maturity  and  perfedibn.  In  this  be2u- 
ihe  feveril  emergencies  of  a  various  and  diftra^ed  tiful  economy  and  harmony  of  our  ftru^ure, 
life,  of  what  ia  right,  what  is  wrong,  what  is  to  both  outward  and  inward*  with  that  ftate  we  may 
))e  purfued,  and  what  avoided ;  and,  by  the  plea-  at  once  difcern  the  great  lines  of  our  duty  tracrd 
ian(  or  pamful  confcipufnefs  which  attends  them,  out  in  the  faircft  charaAera,  and  contemplate  with 
^]peittng  their  influence  as  powerful  promoters  to  admiration  a  more  marvelloua  fcene  of  divine  wiA 
^  fuitable  condu^  dom  and  goodnefs  laid  in  the  human  breaft*  Chan  we 

J^rom  a  flight  infpefiion  of  the  above-named  (hall  perhaps  find  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature, 
principles,  it  ia  evident  they  all  carry  a  friendly  From  this  dfUil  it  appears,  that  man,  by  hu 
Afpejft  to  fociety  and  the  individual,  and  have  a  original  frame,  is  made  for  a  temperate,  compaf- 
more  immediate  or  remote  tendency  to  promote  fionate,  benevolent,  adtive,  and  progretfive  hue* 
fiic  p^dion  or  good  of  both.  Thia  tendency  He  is  ftrongly  attradlive  of  the  good*  and  rtpuU 
pannot  be  always  forefeen,  and  would  be  often  five  of  the  ills  which  befal  others  as  well  as  hio- 
mlftaken  or  feld^m  attended  to  by  a  weak,  bufy,  felf.  He  feels  the  bighvft  approbation  and  nii>ral 
jBhort-fighted  preature  like  man,  both  ra(h  and  va-  complacence  in  thofe  affeaions,  and  in  thofe  »> 
rlabi^  in  his  opinions*  a  dupe  to  hi.>  own  paifions,  tions,  which  immediately  and  direftij  refped  the 
pr  to  the  deiigns  of  others*  liable  to  ficknefa,  to  good  of  others*  and  thehigbeft  ditapprobatiofi 
want,  and  tp  error.  Principles,  therefore,  which  and  abhorrence  of  the  contrary.  Befides  ihelef 
^re  <o  neaHy  linked  with  private  fecurity  and  pub-  he  has  many  particular  perceptions  or  ioAindi  ^ 
lie  ^Qod,  1^  d^fcfitinjt  him*  without  operofe  rea-  approbation*  which,  though  perhaps  ndf  of  the 
/"onin^,  where  to  find  the  one,  and  how  to  pro-  (ame  kind  with  the  others*  yet  are  accompaaiw 
pote  the  other;  and,  by  prompting  him  to  a  con-  with  correfpoodent  degrees  of  aftfdidn,  propjf* 
duft  .condji^cjve  to  both,  are  admirably  adapted  to    tioned  to  their  refpe^ive  tendencies  to  the  puow 

|he  exigencies  of  *-' ^— '  ^-"  *   -^  ^  ^  -a. 

ptita^e^tP  obtain 

It  wwc  eaiy,  I,  ^ -^^«. .«  —^    »..«  .w.....  ^^  .^..v-w.v..* w, .    ^ 

^p  lights  to  (bowf  fu  4  cuno}i$  ^etalTpf  particu«    3u(  we  pall » thing  good  who)  it  anfvcrs  its  ^^ 
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ami  a  cmtwe  good,  when  he  aAt  in  a  conformi-       III.  The  3d  cla/s  of  dottes  refpeAs  the  dbity, 

tjtohacooiUtutioO.   Coaiequently,  man  muft  be  and  arife*  trom  the  public  afftdtont,  aod  the  fe« 

dnoounated  good  or  vnrtuoue  when  he  aAt  fnit-  veral  glorious  relations  which  he  fuftakit  to  at  «a 

aUftothepriociplet  and  deftination  of  hia  nature,  our  creator*  benefaftor,   lawgiver,  judge,  &c^ 

We  confider  thii  fet  of  duties  in  the  kjl  plaoe, 
PART   n.  •  becaufe,  though  prior  in  dignity  and  eicedency, 
•.^-  »     f»-f  ...  •  ^         ^         ^             >  theyfeen^  tobelaftin  ofderof  time^aithiokiur 
Sect.  L    rAr  principal  distinctions  0/  -^  ^^^  ample  and  eafy  method  to  follow  the 
Doty  or  Virtue.  gradual  progreft  of  nature, as  it  laketiU  rife  from 
WE  have  uow  considered  the  conftitution  and  individuals*  and  fpreads  through  the  fecial- fyftem, 
eofloediooe  of  man,  and  qu  thofe  ereded  a  gene-  and  ftill  afcends  upwardf*  till  at  IcQgth  it  mtches 
nl  fyftem  of  doty  or  moral  obligation,  confonant  to  iu  almighty  Parent  and  Head,  and  (6  termi* 
to  reafoD,  approved  by  his  moft  facred  and  tnti-  nates  in  thofe  duties  which  Mn  higheft  and  beft. 
matefenlei  foitable  to  his  mixed  condttioa,  and  The  duties  refuHiug  from  thefe  lelatioos  are,  re. 
coofirmed  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  We  have  veieoce*  gratitude^  love^  lefignation,  dcpepdenoe, 
sifo  traced  the  final  caofes  of  his  moral  faculties  obedience,  worihip*  praife:  which,  according  ta 
and  affedioBS  to  thoie  noble  purpofes  they  anfwerj  the  model  of  our  finite  capacities,  muft  maintain 
mkh  Kgard  both  to  the  private  and  the  public  fyf-  fooie  Ibrt  of  proportion  to  the  grandeur  and  per* 
tern.  From  this  induAion  it  is  evident,  that  there .  iedion  o£  the  objed  whom  we  Tenerate,  love,  aod 
K  one  order  or  clafii  of  duties  which  man  owes  to  obey.   **  This  proportion  or  harmony  is  exprefled 
himfelf ;  another  to  fociety ;  and  a  third  ta  God.  by  the  general  name  of  piety  or  devotion/'  which 
L  The  duties  he  owes  to  bimfelf  are  founded  is  always  ftronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
chiHly  on  the  defmfive  and  private  paffions,  which  greater  or  left  apprehended  excellency  of  ita  ob- 
prempt  him  to  purfoe  whatever  tends  to  private  ied.    This  foblime  principle  of  virtue  is  the  en« 
good  or  happineis,  aod  to  avoid  whatever  tends  to  livening  foul  which  animates  the  moral J^/hmt  and 
private  ill  or  mifenr.    Among  the  various  goods  that  cement  which  binds  and  fnftaias  the  other 
vhich  allure  and  lolicit  him,  aod  the  various  ills  duties  which  flum  owes  to  himfelf  or  to  fociety. 
vliicb  attack  or  threaten  him,  "  to  be  intelligent       This  then  is  the  eeneral  temper  and  conftitution 
a&d  accurate  in  fdedi ng  the  one,  and  rejeding  the  of  rirtue,  ihd  thefe  are  the  principal  lines  or  di* 
other, or  in  preferring  the  moft  excellent  goods,  and  vifions  of  duty.   To  thofe  good  difpofitions  which 
aioidiog  the  moft  terrible  ills,  when  th^re  is  a  com-  refped  the  feveral  objeds  of  our  duty,  and  to  all 
ptujuim  among  either,  and  to  be  difcreet  in  ufing  adions  which  flow  from  fuch  difpiofitions,  the 
tix  beft  means  to  attain  the  goods  and  avoid  the  mind  gives  its  fendion  or  teftimony.    And  this 
HU,  is  what  we  call  prudence."    This,  in  our  in-  fendton  or  judgment  concerning  the  moral  quau- 
vard  frame,  correfponds  to  fagacity,  or  quicknefs  ty,  or  the  goodnefs  of  adioas  or  diipofitions,  mo- 
o^ibfe,  in  our  outward.  **  To  proportion  our  de«  ralifts  call  coMscitMCB.    When  it  judges  of  an 
foifive  paffions  to  our  dangers,  we  call  fortitude  ;'*  adion  thai  is  to  be  performed»  it  is  calM  an  an- 
vtich  always  implies  ^  a  juft  mixture  of  calm  re«  tecedent  coufdence;  and  when  it  pafles  fentence 
(ntmeot  or  aoimofity,  and  well-governed  cau-  on  an  adion  which  is  performed,  it  is  called  a  fub- 
tion."    And  this  firmnefs  of  mind  anfwers  to  the  fequent  confeience.    The  tendency  of  an  adion 
firrngth  and  mnfclej  of  the  body.   And  ^  duly  to  to  produce  happinefet  or  its  external  conformity 
adjaft  our  private  pafiions  to  our  wants,  or  to  the  to  a  law«  is  termed  its  material  goodnefs.    But 
R^>edive  moment  of  the  good  we  alfed  or  pur-  the  good  difpofitions  from  which  an  adion  pro- 
ice,  we  call  temperance;"  which  does  therefore  oeeds,  or  its  conformity  to  law  in  every  refped, 
tlvayi  imply,  in  this  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  cooftitutes  its  formal  goodnefs. 
'  a  juft  bafahce  or  command  of  the  palBons."  When  the  mind  is  ignorant  or  uncertain  about 
U.  The  ad  clafs  of  duties  artfes  from  the  pub-  the  moment  of  an  adion,  or  its  tendency  to  pri- 
iic  or  foclal  affedionsa  "the  juft  harmony  or  pro>  vate  or  public  good ;  'or  when  there  are  feveral 
poitioo  of  which  to  the  dangers  and  wants  of  circumftances  in  the  cafe,  fome  of  which,  being 
<3U>mi  aod  to  the  feveral  relations  we  bear,  com-  doubtful,.render  the  mind  dubious  concerning  the 
nonly  goes  by  the  name  of  juftice."    Tliis  in-  morality  of  the  adion ;  that  is  called  a  doubtful 
cindM  the  whole  of  our  duty  to  focietyi  to  our  or  fcrupulous  confeience;  if  it  miftakes concern-' 
pventv,  and  the  general  policy  of  nature ;  parti-  ing  thefe,  it  is  called  an  erroneous  confeience.    If 
^1^  gnttttode,  friendftiip,  fincerity,  natural  af-  the  error. or  ignorance  is  involuntary  or  invincible, 
RdioO)  benevolence,  and  the  other  racial  virtues :  the  adion  proceeding  from  that  error,  or  from 
Thii,  being  the  nobleft  temper,  and  faireft  com-  that  ignorance,  is  reckoned  inLocent,  or  not  im- 
pledioQ  of  the  fool,  correfponds  to  the  beauty  ptitable.   If  the  error  or  ignorance  is  fupine'or  af- 
^  fine  proportion  of  the  perfon.    The  virtues  feded,  i.  r.  the  e&d  of  negligence,  or  of  aiTeda- 
^o(&prtheiided  under  the  fbrmer  clafs#  efpecially  tion  and  wilful  inadvertence,  the  condud  flow- 
prodeoce  and  fortitude,  may  likewife  be  transfer-  ing  from  fuch  error  or  fuch  ignorance  is.  criminal 
^  to  this ;  and  according  to  the  various  circnm-  and  imputable. '  Not  to  follow  one's  confeience, 
™cei  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  moiie  though  erroneous  and  ill-informed,  is  criminal, 
^nned  or  more  exteofive  fphere  in  which  thej  m  it  is  .the  guide  of  life;  and  to  counterad  it, 
^'P^te,  may  be  denominated  private,  oeconomi-  ibows  a  depraved  and  incorrigible  fpirit.    Yet 
^  or  civil  prudence,  fortitude,  &c.    Thefe  dip  to  follow  an  erroneous  confeience  is  likewife  cri- 
ted  oor  ooodud  with  regard  to  the  wanU  aod  minal,  if  that  cmf  which  mifled  the  confeience 
v:!f  ^  ^^^^  ^*^^  ^  greater  circles  with  was  the  effed  of  mattentioUf  or  of  aoy  crimmal 
VQicb  they  aie  conqeded*  pafliou. 

If 
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If  it  be  aflecdf  **  How  an  erroneons  confclence  ception  of  this  it,  as  hM^beenalreadf  obferredj 

'ihall  be  'rrdffiedy  fioce  it  ii  fu{>pored  to  be  the  quite  diftin^in  kind  froin  theperception  of  otbe^ 

only  guide  of  life,  and  judge  of  morale  ?*'  we  an-  ipectes;  and  thougli  it  may  be  connected  witlj 

<^ery  in  the  very  fame  way  that  we  wooM  reftify  pleafure  or  advantage  by  the  benevcrfent  conftij 

.  ftafon  if  at  any  time  it  fhould  judge  wrong,  as  it  tution  of  nattirei  yet  it  conftitutes  a  good  indeJ 

oftlpn  does»-  tiz*  by  givingr  it  proper  and  fuflicient  pendent  of  that  ^ea&itj  and  that  advantage,  aiKj| 

materials  forjudging  rigbt>  i«  e.  by  itiqutring  into  far  fuperior,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  dignity  td 

<he  whole  ftitt  of  the  caftf  the  relations^  connec-  botb^.    The"  other,  viz..  the  nature  good,  confilU 

tionSf  and  ieVeral  obligations  of  the  ador,  the  in  obtaining  thbfe  pleafures  which  are  adapted  to 

confeqttenees  and  other  circumitances  of  the  ac-  the  pecnltar  fenfes  and  paffions  IbfceptiUe  of 

ttotti  or  the  fmplliiage  of  private  or  public  good  them,  and  is  as  varions  as  are  thofe  feofet  and 

•  which  reiblts,  oT  U  likely  to  refolt^  from  the  ac  paffions.    TAxi.  viz.  the  moral  gdod,  lies  in  M 

tion,  or  flom  the  omiffion  of  it.    If  tbofe  circom*  right  condud  of  the  feveral  fenfes  and  paiiioQi,  or 

ftaneet  are  fafrly  and  fbtty  ftated^  the  eonfcience  their  juit  proportion  and  accommodatioo  to  theirj 

will  be  jufl  and  impartial  In  its  decifion:  for,  by  refpeAive  objc^s  and  relations ;  and  thit  is  of  a 

a  neceflary  law  of  our  nature,  it  approves  and  is  more  Gmple  and  invariable  kii^. 
well  affe^ked  to  the  moral  form  |  and  if  it  feems       By  our  feveral  fenfes  we  arv  capable  of  a  ^mt 

to  approve  of  vice  pr  hnvnoralityi  it  is  always  un-  variety  of  pleafing  lenfations.    Tbeie  conftitttte 

der  the  notion  or  mailb  of  fome  vhrtoe.    So  that,  diftin^  ends  or  objeds  ultimately  porfoable  for 

ftrif^ly  fpeakingt  It  Is  not  eonfcience  which  errs,  their  own  lake.    To  thefe  ends,  or  ultimate  ob- 

for  its  fenl^nee  Is  always  eonfbttnable  to  the  view  jeAs,  correfpond  peculiar  appetites  or  afiedioni, 

of  tlite  cafe  which  liifS  before  it  $.  and  is  jnft,  upon  which  prompt  the  mind  to  pttHve  them.    When 

the  fuppofition  that  the  calb  Is  truly  inch  as  it  is  thefe  eiads  are  attained,  there  it  refts,  and  looks 

xepitfented  to  it.    All  the  iiiult  is  to  be  imputed  no  toher.    Whatever  therefore  is  purfuable,  not 

to  the  agentf  who'  negledts  to  be  better  inform-  on  its  own  account,  but  as  fubfervfeot  or  necef- 

ed,  or  who*  through  Weaknefs  or  wlcfcednefs,  fary  to  the  attainment  of  fomething  elfe  that  ii 

haftens  Uf  pafs  f<»nten£e  from  an  impertvd  evi-  intrinfically  valuable  for  its  f>vni  fake,  be  that  m. 

dence.  lue  ever  fo  great  or  ever  fo  fmall,  we  call  a  meao, 

o«*     "ft     r*r'%M  i  9    ;^.  '  .  J  r^    ri^it  and  not  an  end.    So  that  emh  and  means  con- 

^^Z'  ^'.?-^^l^^i°^V,I'r-T.i^y'-  ?^*^  ftitute  the  material,  or  the  very  efleoce  d  our 

Nature  v'Goob,  WM*  Chisf  Good.  htppiMts.    Confeouently  happinefs  i.  e.  bun>» 

Every  creature  by  the  conftitntion  of  his  na-  happinelk,  cannot  oe  one  fimple  uniform  thing  in 

ture,  is  determined  to  love  bimfelf;  to  purAie  creatures,  coaftituted,  as  we  are,  with  fach  vari- 

whatever  tends  to  his  prefervatlon  and  happinefs,  ous  fenfes  of  pleafure,  or  fuch  diflereni  capa- 

4nd  to  avoid  whatever  tends  to  his  hurt  and  mi-  cities  of  enjoyment.    Now  the  fame  principle,  or 

fery.    Being  endued  with  fenfe  and  perception,  law  of  our  nature,  which  determines  us  to  pur* 

he  muft  neceflUrily  receive  pleafure  from  fome  fue  any  one  end  or  fpecies  of  good,  prompts  os 

ohjedts,  and  pain  from  others.    Thofe  objeds  to  purfue  every  other  end  or  fpecies  ofjEOoc^oi 

which  give  pieafure  are  called  good ;  and  thofe  which  we  are  fufceptible,  or  to  which  oar  M<'^^' 

which  give  pain,  evil.    To  the  former  he  feels  has  adapted  an  original  propenfity.    But,  i>n^i  ft 

tliat  attra£ti(in  or  motion  we  call  defire,  or  love ;  the  great  multiplicity  of  ends  or  goods  which  form 

to  the  latter,  that  tmpulfe  we  call  averfion,  or  the  various  ingredients  of  our  happinfd,  we  prr* 

hatred.    To  objeds  which  fbggeft  neither  plea-  ceive  an  evident  gradation  or  fnbor(!inat!on  im*- 

fure  nor  pain,  and  are  apprehended  of  no  ufe  to  ed  to  that  gradation  of  fenfes,  po\cen,  and  pif- 

procure  the  one  or  ward  off  the  other,  we  feel  fions,  which  prevails  in  our  mixed  and  v^inuut 

«ndth«r  defire  nor  averfion;  and  fuch  objects  are  conftitntion,  and  to  that  afcending  feriesofcof.- 

cailed  indifferent.    Thofe  objeds  which  do  not  lie^ions  which  opens  upon  Ui  iu  the  nlifcrcot 

of  themfetvcs    produce  pleafure  or    pain,    but  fiages  of  our  progreflive  ftate. 
are  the  means  of  procuring  either,  we  call  ufe-        Thus  the  goods  of  the  body,  or  the  c xtinnil 

-ful  or  noxious.    Towards  them  we  are  sited-  fenfes,  feem  to  hold  the  loweft  rank  in  thi&gradi- 

-ed  in  a  fubordinate  manner^  or  with  an  indi-  tion  or  fcale  of  goods.    Thefe  we  have  in  coa- 

redt  and  reflexive,  rather  than  a  dired  and  imme-  mon  with  the  brutes ;  and  though  many  m^)  its 

diate  affe^inn.    Ail  the  original  and  particular  brntifh  enough  to  purfue  the  goo^k  of  i he  bo(!y 

^ffedions  of  our  nature  lead  us  out  to,  and  uHi-  with  a  more  than  brutal  fury,  yef}.»!;en  at  any 

^mateiy  reft  in  the  firlt  kind  of  objeds,  vtz,  thofe  rime  they  come  in  competition  with  gocnli  of  an 

jwhich  give  imm^iate  pleafure,  and  which  we  higher  order,  the  unanimous  verdidt  o(  mxP^i^A 

therefore  call  good,  diredly  fo.    Tbe  calm  af-  by  giving  the  laft  She  preference,  condcfrr.s  :fie 

iedion  of  feif-lovc  alone  is  convrrfant  about  fuch  firft  to  the  mcaneft  place.     Goods  cooiiflin^  ^ 

objedsasare  only  confeqnentially  good|Ormere-  exterior  focial    connexions,  as   famf,  tortur*! 

ly  ufcfnl  to  ourfelves.  power,  civil  authorityt  feem  to  fuccced  •^x*r '"" 

But,  beftdes  thofe  forts  of  objeds  which  we  arechiefly  valuable  as  tbe  means  of  procuring  ^<' 

call  good,  merely  and  folely  as  they  give  pkafurtf,  tural  or  moral  goodt  but  principjtfy  the  hv  '. 

-or  are  means  of  procuring  it,  there  is  an  higher  Goods  of  the  intelleA  are  ftill  fitppnor,'t^  ^* 

And  nobler  fpecies  of  good»  towards  which  vre  knowledge,  memory*  judgment,  ^c.    Tbe^'  > 

feel  that  peculiar  movement  we  call  approbation  eft  sre  moral  goods  of  the  nnind,  {^iie^lf  ^"-^  ■' 

or  moral  complacency ;  and  which  therefore  we  timattely  regarding  ourf^lves,  as  cnfflOiaiK!  "*•  *^^ 

denomroate  moral  gpod.   Such  are  our  ai&dions,  sppetites  and  paflionsi  prudence,  fortitu:; 

and  the  confequent  anions  to  them.    The  per*  ncvolencei  &c«   Thcfie  are  the  great  6bjtets  :  it 

p  ':.:t. 
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piufoir,  u4  ^c  principal  iogredients  of  our  hap-    delicacy  and  miviite  atleqtHHi  to  feoMi  or  U]r  an . 
piods.   Let  lit  coDfider  e4cb  of  ^hfin  aa  they  nfe    iavariable  itgulanty  io  diet,  hoorst  dod  y^ay  of 
ooe  abote  the  other  in  ftift  Q^t^ral  feriee  or  icale,    Mying^  hut  imther  by  a  bold  and  diSpfef^  latitude 
2ad  touch  briefly  oo  our  oblfsationi  to  purfue    of  legiRxen.    Befidef*  d^viationa  from  eft4bliflu4 
tbem.  ruk»  and  iottmf  of   livings  if  kept  withio  t^e 

Tbole  of  (|iebo(ly^e  health,  ftreniitb,  agiUty*  bounds  pf  fobriety  and  reaCbo,  fwe  frieqdly  ^o 
IvdmdMt  ^nd  patifnc^  of  change,  neatneiib  ftnd  thought  and  ongioal  i^sntiaieats,  animale  the  dul) 
decency,  fcpie  qf  ordiwry  life  aod  bufineri,  and  agieeaUy 

Gocd  healthf  an4  4.  regpl^r  c^y  floin  of  fpirite»  ftir  the  piiffions,  «hich  ftfgnate  of  Ueed  iV-hn* 
3s  in  thefnielv^  -Wi^  )^nra|  /ipjoymenlfi  a  mour  in  the  calms  of  life* 
pxit  fimd  of  pife^^re,  apd  Indeed  the  prppea  ^atitefib  ckanlinefa  9Rd  decenoyy  to  which 
foibaingwhishgive^  a  flavour  and  p<Vgnanpy'to  w£  may  add.  dignity  Qf  /^uqtenance  and  dfi- 
every  other  picture.  The  if  aot  of  heaOh  unfits  meanor*  fwn  to  have  (omethiqg  refined  and  pio* 
u  far  mai,  dirties  of  life,  a^d  is  efpe^iaUy  an  epe-  .  ral  in  them ;.  at  leaft  ive  generally  efteett  theoi  ja^ 
icy  to  the  fopial  apd  h^jtyin  affadion^y  as  it  ge?  dieattOQ4  af  an.ordeily«  geateels  and  welUgoverp^ 
fioailf  renders  th^  unhappy  fuS^r^  p^evifi)  s^nd  ed  nuod,  cnnCpious  of  aa  inward  wortht  ftr  the 
faUen,  di%ufted  ^t  t^f  ajlot^septi  of  Frpvidence*  re^)^^  due.  tO  ooe-s  patpre*  Whereaa  naftiaefsp 
aad  cooiegiiently  apt  (o  entertain  iufpicious  snd  llpyenllnefsi  attkwardnc(s>  s\nd  indfceapy*  a«e 
giooipj  ij^mfots  ot  its  Author.  |t  oMm^s  fymptoms  of  Iboiething  inegn,  ce^elefs,  ^  defi«^ 
the  fr^  e^^^rqiie  ?n^  nil!  iipprovfnient  pf  qur  r^  cienti^and  betsay  a  mind  un^gl^  ilh^al,  ui^- 
Sao,  makes  us  a  bpr4f>n  to  our  friends,  and  ufelefs  cqnfcious  ot  what  is  due  to  pne^  (elf  oi  to  others* 
to  foaety.  Wh^Veaa  the  unUitervupted  eqjoy*  l^ow  muchcleaaiineiaQpAdnpaato  h(^h»  i)ce4« 
Beat  of  good  hfs^th  is  ^  copfUnt  fource  of  good  hardly  to  be  meatiop^;  gnd  hov  necflfary  i|  ^' 
hijoMUfy  pi6  good  hpmouj  i^  9  great  friend  to  to  maintain  one's  chancer  9^nd  ran);  in  lif|p»  ^b4 
opcQDefs  and  benignity  of  )>f  art ;  eRabJes  us  to  e^  to  render  ua  agreeable  to  others  %$  W^H  as  (o  op^. 
coDotp  the  various  ills  and  difappointaieuts  of  fejve^,  is  as  evidept.  Therp  ve  pertaip  motiqnit 
I&  with  more  coufagfi  ofr  to.  fuftaia  them  with  airs,  and  gefturesy  wh'^^h  hecomctbe  humfui  coun* 
more  patience  ](  andt  m  (horty  conduces  niuch>  if  tenan^e  and  fonp*  in  wl)icb  wc  V^^^^  a>  com^**^ 
«c  are  othenwiie  duly  qualified,  to  our  a^ing  our  linefSf  opennefii) mnplicityf  gra^cfulni^fs i  and  tl^ere 
pot  in  every  exigency  of  lite  yrixh  more  firmnefB»  are  pthm»  which  ta  our  bofe  of  deeorpm  appe^K 
coafifteocyt  and  dignity.  Therefore  it  imports  uncomelya  affieded,  digngepppus,  and  apkfieardy 
u  much  to  preferve  and  improve  an  habit  or  en*  qpite  pnfuitable  to  the  native  dignity  of  our  face 
ji>fmer.t,  without  v^ich  eyery  other  external  en-  and  form*  The  firft  are  in  tbemfelves  the  vaod 
tcTtaiameot  is  taftelefsy  and  moil  othefc  advao-  eafy,  naturali  and  commodiopa,  give  one  boldnefs 
tif^  of  little  avail.  And  this  is  befi  done  by  and  prefience  of  mindi  a  mqdeft  aflurance,  an  <id- 
a  ftii^  temperance  in  diet  and  fegiment  by  regp-  drefs,  both  awfiil  and  alluring ;  they  befpeak  can- 
Ur  exercife,  and  by  keeping  the  mind  ferene  and  dopr  and  greatnels  of  mindi  raife  the  mofi  agree- 
uoniffled  by  violent  pa^onft  gpd  unfubdued  by  able  prejudices  in  one's  favour,  reader  fociety  en- 
latfaic  and  conftant  labours^  which  greatly  im-  gaging,  command  refpeA,  and  often  love,  and 
pair  and  gradually  defiroy  the  ftrongeft  confti-  give  weight  and  authority  both  in  converiatioo 
totions.  and  bufineft ;,  in  6ne,  they  are  the  colouring  uf 

Strength,  agUity»  'hacdi^eii^  and  patience  of  virtue,  whijch  (how  it  to  the  greateft  advantage  in 
ctaoge,  iuppofe  health,  and  are  unattaipable  whomfoever  it  is ;  and  not  only  imitate,  but  ip 
without  it ;  but  they  imply  fomething  more»  and  fome  meafore  fupply  it  where  it  is  wanting* 
are  oecefiaxf  to  guard  it,  to  give  us  the  perfed  Whereas  the  laft,  viz.  rudeneffly  aflfedatipn,  in- 
uie  of  life  and  limbs,  and  to  fecure  us  agaioft  decorumy  and  the  like,  have  all  the  contrary  er- 
many  otberwiie  tuiavoidable  ills.  The  eaercife  fedts;  they  are  burdenfome  to  one's  felf»  a  dii* 
of  the  neceilary  manual|  and  of  moft  of  the  ele-  honour  to  our  nature,  and  a  nuifance  in  fociety. 
^t  arts  of  life,  depends  on  the  ftrepgth  and  agi-  The  former ,  qualities  or  goods  are  heft  attained 
lity  of  body ;  perTonal  dangers,  private  and  pub>  by  a  liberal  education,  by  preferving  a'juft  fenie 
lie  dangers*  the  demands  of  our  friends,  our  fa-  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  by  keeping  the  beft 
miiies,  and  country,  require  them ;  they  are  ne-  and  politeft  company»  but«  above  all,  by  acquir- 
ctfiary  in  v^^dTf  and  ornamental  in  peace ;  fit  for  ing  thofe  virtuous  and  ennobling  haUts  of  miad 
the  employment  of  a  country  and  a  town  life*  which  are  decency  in  perfeAion,  which  will  give 
and  ttu^  exalt  the  entertainments  and  diverfions  an  air  uf  unaffeded  grandeur,  and  fpread  a  luftre 
of  l»th.  Tbey  are  chiefly  obtained  by  moderate  truly  engaging  over  the  whole  form  and  deport- 
ed regular  eaercife.  ment. 

Few  are  fo  much  railed  above  want  apd  de*  We  are  nest  to  confider  thoie  goods  which- 
peodencef  or  fo  exempted  firom  buiineis  and  care,  confift  in  exterior  focial  connexions,  as  fame,  for- 
i<  not  to  be  often  expofcd  to  inequalities  and  tune,  civil  authority,  and  power, 
changes  of  diet,  exerciie,  air,  climate,  and  other  The  iirft  has  a  two-foid  afpeA,  as  a  good  plea- 
UTvgularfties.  Now,  what  can  be  fo  effectual  to  fant  in  itielf,  or  gratifying  to  an  original  pafiion, 
fecare  one  agaioft  the  miichiefs  arifing  from  fuch  and  then  as  expedient  or  ufefiil  towards  a  farther 
Q&avQidab|e  alteratioosj^  as  hardincfs,  and  a  cer-  end.  Honour  from  the  wife  and  goody  on  the 
tain  veriaiility  of  cqnftitutioo  which  can  bear  ex-  account  of  a  virtuous  condudty  is  regaling  to  a 
traordinary  labours,  and  fubmit  to  great  changes,  good  man ;  for  then  his  heart  re-echoes  to  the 
vitbout  any  feofible  uneafinefs  or  InkI  confequen-  grateful  found.  There  are  few  quite  indtfierent,  , 
^>   Th;s  is  befi  attained,  ^not  by  an  over«great    even  to  the  coromcsdation  of  the  vulgar.    The'  ' 

we 
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we  cannot  tpprove  that  condud  which  proceeds  eluded  by  any  obligatioOf  moral  or  diTnie»  Irotn 

entirely  from  this  principley  and  not  from  good  ieeking  more,  in  or4er  to  give  us  that  happieft 

afiediont  or  love  of  the  condud  itfelf,  yet,  as  it  and  moft  god-like  of  all  powersy  the  poker  of  do- 

ia  often  a  guard  and  a*dditiooal  motive  to  virtue  ing  good.    A  fupine  indolence  in  thia  rrljpifA  h 

in  creatures*  imperfed  as  we  are,  and  often  dif-  both  abfurd  and  criminal ;  abfard*  as  it  robs  o« 

traded  by  interfering  paffioos,  it  might  be  dan-  of  an  inexhaufted  fund  of  the  moft  refined  and 

gerous  to  fopprefs  it  altogethert  however  wife  durable  enjoyments  f  and  crtmina!,  at  it  renders 

it  may  be  to  reftrain  it  within  due  bounds*  and  us  fo  far  ufelefs  to  the  fociety  to  which  we  belong. 

however  laudable  to  ufe  it  only  as  a  fcaffold-  **  That  purftiit  of  wealth  vHitch  goes  brrond  the 

ing  to  our  virtue,  which  may  be  taken  down  former  end,  vis.  the  obtaining  the  nece£raries,  or 

when  that  glorious   ftruAure  iir  finiihed,   but  foch  conveniences  of  life,  as,  in  the  eftimation  aH 

liardly  till  then.    To  purfue  fame  for  itfelf,  is  in-  leafoo,  not  of  vanity  or  paifion,  are  fuited  to  our 

Docent )  to  regard  ft  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  vir-  rank  and  conditions,  and  yet  is  not  diieded  to 

toe,  is  noble ;  to  feek  it  chiefly  as  an  engine  of  the  latter,  viz.  the  doing  good,  is  what  we  call 

gmblic  ufi^lnefa,  is  fiill  more  noble,  and  highly  avarice."    And  ^  that  pinfoit  of  power,  which, 

pnufe-Worthy.  For  though  the  opinion  and  breath  after  fecuring  one's  felf,  u  e.  having  attained  the 

of  men  are  tranfient  and  fading  tbin^  often  ob-  proper  independence  and  lib«ty  of  a  rational  focial 

tained  without  merit,  and  loft  without  demerit ;"  creature,  is  not  direded  to  the  good  of  others,  it 

yet  as  our  buflnefs  is  with  men,  and  as  our  capa-  wlut  we  call  ambition,  or  the  Inft  of  power." 

city  of  fervin|[  them  is  generally  increafed  in  pro>-  To  what  extent  the  ftrid  meafntea  of  Tirtue  will 

portion  to  their  efteem  of  US,  therefore  found  and  allow  us  to  purfue  either  wealth  or  ^ower,  and 

well  eftabli&ed  moral  applaufe  may  and  will  be,  civil  authority,  is  not  perhaps  pofhble  prtat^j 

nodeftly,  not  oilentattoouy,  fourht  afiter  bv  the  to  determine.    Thia  muft  be  Im  to  prudence, 

good;  not  indeed  as  a  folitary  refined  fort  of  lux-  and  the  peculiar  charaQer,  condition,  and  other 

ury,  but  as  a  public  and  proper  inftrument  to  circumi^ances  of  each  man.    Only  thus  fu  a  H- 

Ime  and  blefs  mankind.    At  the  fame  time  thery  mit  roav  be  fet,  that  the  purfutt  of  either  moft 

will  learn  to  defoife  that  reputation  which  is  encroach  upon  no  other  duty  or  obligation  which 

founded  on  rank,  fortune,  and  any  other  ctrcum-  we  Owe  to  ourfelves,  to  fociety,  or  to  its  parrot 

fiances  or  accompliihmenta  that  are  foreign  to  real  and  head.    The  fame  reaibning  is  to  be  applied 

merit,  or  to  ufeful  fervicea  done  to  others,  and  to  power  as  to  wealth.    It  is  only  valuable  as  an 

think,  that  praife  of  little  avail  which  is  purchafed  inftrument  of  our  own  fecurity,  and  of  the  frtc 

withbutdaert,  and  beftowed  without  judgment,  enjoyment  of  thofe  original  goods  it  may,  and  of- 

Fortune,  power,  and  eivil  authority,  or  what*  ten  does,  adminifler  to  us,  and  as  an  engine  of 

ever  is  called  influence  and  weight  among  man-  more  extenfive  happin^s  to  our  friends,  or  cous* 

kind,  are  goods  of  the  fecond  divifion,  that  is,  va-  try,  and  mankind. 

luable  and  purfuable  only  as  they  are  ufeful,  or       Now  the  beft,  and  indeed  the  onljr  way  to  ob- 

as  means  to  a  farther  end,  viz.  procuring  or  pre-  tain  a  ibiid  and'Iafting  lame,  is  an  uniform  ioflex- 

-ferving  the  immediate  objeAs  of  enjoyment  or  ible  courfe  of  vutue,  the  employing  one's  abiKty 

happinefs  to  ourfelves  or  others.  «Tberefore  to  and  wealth  in  fupplying  t^  wants,  and  nfing 

love  fuch  goods  on  their  own  account,  and  to  one's  power  in  promoting  or  fecuring  the  happi- 

purfue  them  ns  ends,  not  the  means  of  enjoyment,  neis,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  joined 

muft  be  highly  prepofterous  and  abford.    There  to  an  unfvemi  aftability  and  politenefs  of  mamiert. 

can  be  no  meafure,  no  limit,  to  fuch  purfuit ;  all  And  furely  one  will  not  miftake  the  matter  much, 

muft  be  whim,  caprice,  extravagance.    Accord-  who  thinks  the  fame  courfe  conducive  to  the  ac- 

ingljr  fuch  appetites,  unlike  all  the  natural  ones,  quiring  greater  acceffions,  both  of  #ea]th  and 

are  mcreafed  by  pofleffion,  and  whetted  by  enjoy-  power;  epeeially  If  he  adds  to  thofe  qnaltficattos* 

ment.    They  are  always  precarious,  and  never  a  vigorous  induftry,  a  conftant  attention  to  the 

without  fear,   becaufe  the  objeds  lie  without  charaders  and  wants  of  men,  to  the  conjon^res 

one's  felf;  they  are  feldom  without  forrow  and  of  tiroes,  and  continually- varying  genius  of  affairs; 

vexation,  becaufe  no  accefiion  of  wealth  or  power  and  a  fteady  intrepid  honefty,  that  will  neither 

can  fetisfy  the  poffeflbrv.    But  if  thofe  goods  are  yield  to  the  allurements,  nor  be  over-awed  with 

confidered  only  as  the  materials  or^  means  of  pri-  the  terrors,  of  that  corrupt  and  corrupting  (ceoe 

vate  or  public  happinefs,  then  the  fame  obligations  in  which  we  live.  We  have  heard  indeed  of  other 

which  bind  Us  to  purfue  the  latter,  bind  us  like-  ways  and  means,  as  fraud,  diffimulatioo,  fernlitfi 

wrife  to  purfue  the  former.     We  may,  and  no  and  proftitution,  and  the  like  ignoUe  artfi  hf 

doubt  we  ought,  to  feek  fuch  a  meafure  of  wealth  which  the  men  of  the  world  (u  they  arecaikdi 

as  is  neceflary  to  fupply  all  our  real  wants,  to  fhrewd  politicians,  and  men  of  additfs!)  aflsifi 

raife  us  atxjve  fervile  dependence,  and  provide  us  wealth,  and  procure  poarer;  but  as  we  with 

with  fuch  conveniences  as  are  fuited  to  our  rank  rather  to  form  a  man  of  vhtue,  an  booeft  coo- 

and  condition  in  life.    To  be  regardlefs  of  thia  tented,  happy  man,  we  leave  to  the  men  of  the 

meafure  of  wealth,  is  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  all  world  their  own  ways,  and  permit,  unenvied,  to 

the  temptations  of  poverty  and  corruption ;  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  _. 

foreit  our  natural  independency  and  freedom ;  to       The  next  fpecies  of  objeQs  us  the  (bale  (^$0^9 

degrade,/aml  confcquently  to  render  the  rank  we  are  the  goods  of  the  intelleA,  as  know]cdge>  wfi' 

hold,  and  the  chara&er  wc  fuftain  in  fociety,  ufe-  mory,  judgment,  tafte,  fagacity,  dodlityi  AOd 

lefs,  if  not  contemptible.    When  thcfe  important  whatever  elfe  we  call  intelleaual  viitnes.   l^^ 

ends  are  fecured,  we  ought  not  to  murmur  or  re-  confider  them  a  little,  and  the  means  as  well  ai 

pine  that  we  polTefs  no  more}  yet  we  are  not  fe*  obligations  to  improve  them.  ^ 
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As  nao  is  z  rational  creaturct  capable  of  know-  tnitb  and  various^relationB  of  thtngN  to  trace  the 
iofi  the  diflerencea  of  thioga  and  aAions ;  at  he  operations  of  nature  to  general  laws,  to  explain 
not  only  fees  and  feels  what  is  prefent,  but  re-  by  thefe  its  manifold  phenomena^  to  underjland 
mrabers  what  is  paft»  and  often  forefees  what  is  that  order  by  which  the  .univerfe  is  upbeldf  and 
future;— OS  he  advances  front  fmall  beginnings  by  that  csconomy  by  which  it  is  governed!  to  be 
flow  degieesy  and  with  nsuch  labour  and  difficul-  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  the  connec* 
tjf  to  knowledge  and  experience; — as  his  opini-  tioDS»  fubordinationsy  and  ufes  of  its  powers*  and 
oof  fway  his  ^affions, — as  bis  paffions  influence  |o  mark  their  energy  in  life  i  how  agreeable  to 
bis  coodndy — and  as  his  condud  draws  confe-  the  ingenious  inquirer,  to  obferve  the  manifold 
qocnces  after  it*  which  extend  not  only  to  the  relations  and  combinations  of  individual  minds  in 
preieot  but  to  the  fiuture  time,  and  therefore  is  fociety,  to  difcem  the  caufes  why  they  flouriOi 
the  principal  Iburce  of  his  bappinefii  or  mifiary ;  it  or  decay,  and  from  thence  to  afccnd,  through 
14  evident,  that  he  is  formed  for  >ntelle<9ual  im-  the  vaft  fcale  of  beings,  to  that  general  mind 
^>rovcoients»  and  that  it  muft  be  of  the  ctnioft  which  prefides  over  all,  and  operates  unfeen  in 
conieqneoce  fprbim  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  every  fyftem  and  in  every  age,  through  the  whole 
JBtellfdual  powers,  on  which  thofb  opinions^  compafs  and  progreffion  of  nature !  Devoted  to 
thoie  paffions,  aad  that  conduct  depend.  fuch  entertahiments  as  thefe,  the  contemplative 

But  befides  the  future  confequences  and  mo-  have  abandoned  every  other  pleaQire,  retired 
neot  of  improving  our  intelledual  powers,  their  from  the  body,  fo  to  fpeak,  and  fequeftered 
idomediate  exercife  op  tlieir  proper  objeds  yields  themfelves  from  ibcial  intercou rfe ;  for  thefe,  the 
tbe  moft  rational  and  refined  pleafqies.  Know-  bufy  have  often  preferred  to  the  hurry  and  din  of 
kd^,  and  a  right  t;^e  in  the  arts  of  imitation  and  life  the  calm  rcftreats  of  contemplatibn ;  for  thefe, 
<!efigg,  as  poetry,  painting,  iculpture,  mufic,  ar-  wbeft  once  they  came  to  tafte  them,  even  the  gay 
diitfdure,  aft>rd  not  only  an  innocent,  but  a  and  voluptuous  have  thrown  up  tbe  lawlefs  pur* 
noft  fenfible  and  fubliroe  entertainment.  By  thefe  fuits  of  (enfe  and  appetite,  and  acknowledged 
tkf  uoderftanding  b  intruded  in  ancient  and  mo-  thefe  mental  enjoyments  to  be  the  moft  reflnedi 
dmi  Itfip,  the  hiftory  of  men  and  things,  tbe  ener-  and  indeed  the  cmly  luxury.  Befides,  by  a  juft 
gi(3  and  efieda  of  the  pafSons,  the  confequences  and  large  knowledge  of  nature^  we  recognife  the 
of  virtue  and  vice ;  by  thefe  the  imagination  is  at  -  perfections' of  its  author;,  and  thus  pietv,  and  all 
OQce  entertained  and  nourifhed  i)lrith  the  beau-  thofe  pious  affedions  which  depend  on  juft  fenti- 
t^  of  nature  and  art,  lighted  up  and  fpread  ont '  nients  of  his  charadter,  are  awakened  an^l  con- 
wkh  the  novelty,  grandeur,  and  harmony  of  the  firmed ;  and  a  thoufand  fuperftitious  fears,  that 
QVtverfe;  and,  in  fine,  the  paffions  are  agreeably  arifefrom  partial  views  of  his  nature  and  works, 
roofed,  and  fuitably  engaged,  by  the  greateft  and  will  of  courfe  be  excluded.'  An  extenfive  prof, 
moft  interefting  objedls  that  can  fill  the  human  pe^  of  human  life,  and  of  the  periods  and  revo- 
flutid.  He  who  has  a  tafte  formed  to  thefe  inge-  lutions  of  human  things,  will  conduce  much  to 
Bioai  delights,  and  ploity  of  materials  to  gratify  the  giving  a  certain  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  a  noble 
it)  can  never  want  the  moA  agreeable  exercsfeaod  contempt  to  thofe  little  competitions  about  pow- 
mtertainmenty  nor  once  have  reafon  td  make  that  cr,  honour,  and  wealth,  which  difturb  and  di« 
iaibiooable  •complaint  of  tbe  tedioufnefs  of  time,  vide  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  promote  a  calm 
Korean  he  want  a  proper  fubjed  for  the  difcip-  endurance  of  thoie  inconveniences  and  ills  that 
Itse  and  improvement  of  bis  heart*  For,  beiag  are  the  common  appendages  of  humanity.  Add 
<l%conver&at  with  beauty,  order,  and  defign,  in  to  all,  that  a  juft  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
inferior  fnbje^s,^  he  bids  fair  for  growing  in  due  and  of  thofe  hinges  upon  which  the  bufinefs  and 
tioe  an  admirer  of  what  is  fair  and  well-propor-  fortunes  of  men  turn,  will  prevent  our  thinking 
tioaed  in  the  condpft  of  life  and  the  order  of  fo-  either  too  highly  or  too  meanly  of  our  fellow* 
cietf,  which  is  ^ly  order«and  defign  exerted  in  creatures,  give  no  fhiall  fcope  to  tbe  exercife  of 
^w  higheft  fubjed.  He  will  learn  to  transfer  friendihip,  confidence,  and  good* will,  and  at  the 
tiie  Dumbers  of  poetry  to  the  harmony  of  the  fame  time  brace  the  mind  with  a  proper  caution- 
nind  and  of  well-governed  paffions  $  and,  from  and  diilruft  (thofe  nerves  of  prudence),  and  give 
adoiriDg  the  virtuee  of  otbers  in  mofal  paintings,  a  greater  maftery  in  tbe  condud  of  private  as  well 
come  to  approve  and  imitate  them  faimfdf.  as  public  life.  Therefore,  by  cultivating  our  in- 
I'^^^ore,  to  cofeivate  a  true  and  coned  tafte  telJedual  abilities,  vi'e  (hall  beft  promote  and  fe- 
nolt  be  both  our  intereft  and  our  duty,  when  the  cure  our  intereft,  and  be  qualified  for  ading  our 
circumftances  of  our  ftation  give  leifure  and  op-  part  in  fociety  with  «  ire  honour  to  ourfelves,  as 
poitanity  for  it,  and  when  the  doing  it  is  not  in-  well  as  advantage  to  mankind.  Confequently,  to 
con&ftent  with  our  higher  obligations  or  engage*  improve  them  to  the  tAmoft  of  our  power  is  our 
^OiU  to  fociety  and  mankind.  duty ;  they  are  talents  committed  to  us  by  the 

It  is  heft  attained  by  reading  the  beft  books,  Almighty  Head  of  fociety,  and  we  are  account* 
*^  good  fenfe  iias  more  the  afcendant  than  table  to  him  for  the  ufe  of  thrm. 
levniDg,  and  which  pertm  more  to  pradice  The  intelledual  vinues  are  beft  improved  by 
l^^m  to  fpeculation ;  by  ftudying  tbe  beft  models,  accurate  and  impartial  obfervation  ;  extenfive 
1.  €.  thole  which*proie(s  to^  imitate  nature  mofti  reading,  and  unconfined  converfe  with  men  of 
^  approach  the  neaveft  to  it»  and  by  converfing  all  charaders,  efpecialiy  with  thofe  who,  to  pri- 
with  men  of  the  moft  refined  taitei  and  tbe  great*  vatc  ftudy,  have  joined  the  wideft  acquaintance 
^^  experience  in  life.  with  the  world,  and  greateft  pradice  in  aftairs  ^ 

Ai  to  the  other  intelledual  goods,. what  a  fiind    but,  above  all,  by  being  much  in  the  world,  and 
o<  «^tfrtainment  muft  it  be  to  iiiveftigate  the   having  laree  jdealings  with  m<&nkijid.    Such  t}p- 

VoL. XV.  Part  I.  li  portur.ii.iR 
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pGtrtuoities  contribute  much  to  direft  one  of  pre-    it  is  evident  thkt  a  great  pirt  of  the  comfort  and 
judtces  and  a  fervilc  attachment  to  crude  fyftemSy    ferenity  of  life  muft  lie  in  having  our  mindff  duly 
to  open  one's  views,  and  to  give  that  experience    affected  with  regard  to  both,  i.  e*  rightly  atiem* 
on  which  the  moft  ufeful,  becaufe  the  moft  prac-    pered  to  the  lofs  of  the  one  and  the  fufTerance  of 
tical,  knowledge  is  built,  and  from  which  the  fureft    the  other.    For  it  is  certain  that  outward  calami- 
maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life  are  deduced.  ties  derive  the/r  chief  malignity  and  prcflure  from 
The  hrgheft  goods  which  enter  into  the  cqmpo-    the  inward  difpofitions  with  which  we  receive 
fttion  of  human  happinefs  are  moral  goodtf  of  the    them.    By  managing  thefe  rights,  we  may  greatly 
minci,  dire<5tly  and  ultimately  regarding  ourfelves;    abate  that  malignity  and  prefiure,and  confequently 
as  command  of  the  appetites  and  paffions,  pru-    diminiih  the  number,  and  weaken  the  momeot, 
dence  and  caution,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humi-    of  the  ills  of  life,  if  we  ihould  not  have  it  in  our 
bty,  love  of  virtue,  love  of  God,  refignation,  and    power  to  obtain  a  large  (hare  of  its  goods.  There 
the  like.    Thefe  fublime  goods  are  goods  by  way    are  particularly  three  virtues  which  form  this  right 
of  eminence,  goods  recommended  and  enforced  by    temptir  towards  ill,  and  which  are  of  fiogular  ef- 
the  moft  intimate  and  awful  fenfe  and  ^onfciouf-    ficacy,  if  not  totally  to  removey  yet  wonderfully 
nefs  of  our  nature ;    goods  that  conftitute  the    to  alleviate,  the  calamities  of  life.     Thefe  are  for* 
quinteffence,  the  very  temper  of  happinefe,  that    titude  or  patience,  humility,  and  refignation. 
form  and  complexion  of  foul  which  renders  us        Fortitude  is  that  calm  and  fteady  habit  of  raiod 
approveabie  and  lovely  in  the  light  of  God  ;    which'  either  moderates  our  fears,  and  enables  us 
goods,  in  fine,  which*  are  the  elements  of  all  our    bravely  to  encounter  the  profped  of  ill,  orreo- 
future  perfection  and  felicity.  .  ders  the  mind  ferene  and  invincible  under  its  im- 
Moft  of  the  other  goods  we  have  confidered    mediate  prelTure.  It  lies  equally  diftant  firom  rafh* 
dqpend  partly  on  ourfelves,  and  partly  on  acci-    nefs  and  cov^ardice :  and  though  it  does  not  hio- 
dents  which  we  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent,    der  us  from  feeling,  yet  prevents  our  complaining 
and  refult  from  caufes  which  we  cannot  influence    or  (hrinking  under  the  ftroke.    It  always  include* 
or  alter.    They  are  fuch  goods  as  we  may  poifefs    a  generous  contempt  of,  or  at  leaft  a  ooble  fupe- 
to-day  and  lofe  to-morrOw,  and  which  require  a    riority  to,  thofe  precarious  goods  of  which  we 
felicity  and  conftitution,  and  talents  to  attain  them    can  infure  neither  the  pofTefiion  nor  bontinu^nce. 
in  full  vigour  and  perfedlion,  and  a  felicity  of  con«    The  man  therefore  whopofiefies  this  virtue,  ia  this 
junctures  to  fecurethe  poflTeiTion  of  them.  There-    .ample  fenfe  of  it,  ftands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
"  fore,  did  our  happinefs  depend  altogether  or  chiefly*   fees  human  things  below  him :  the  tempeft  indeed 
on  fuch  tranfitory  and  precarious  poifefiions,  it    may  reach  him,  but  he  ftands  fecure  and  colleded 
Were  It&lf  moft  precarious,  and  the  higheft  folly    againft.it,  upon  the  bafis  of  confcious  virtue,  which 
to  be  anxious  about  it.    But  though  creatures,    the  fevereft  ftorms  cao  feldom  fliake,  and  Derer 
conftituted  as  we  are,  cannot  be  indifferent  about    overthrow. 

fivch  goods,  and  muft  fuffer  in  fome  degree,  and  Humilityis  another  virtue  of  high  rank  and  dig* 
confequently  have  our  happinefs  incomplete  with-  nity,  though  often  miCtaken  by  proud  mortals  for 
out  them,  yet  they  weigh  but  little  in  the  fcale  meannefs  and  pufillanimity.  It  is  oppofed  to 
when  compared  with  moral  goods.  By  the  bene-  pride;'  which  commonly  includes  in  it  a  falfe  or 
volent  conf^ittition  of  our  nature,  thefe  are  placed  over-rated  eftimation  of  our  own  merit,  ao  afcn'p* 
•within  the  fphere  of  our  activity,  fo  that  no  man  tion  of  it  to  ourfelves  as  its  only  and  original 
can  be  deftitute  of  them  unleis  he  is  firft  wanting  caufe,  an  undue  comparifon  of  ourfelves  witd 
to  himfelf.  Some  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  man-  others,  and,  in  confequence  of  that  fuppofed  fu- 
kind  have  wanted  moft  of  the  former  goods,  and  periority,  an  arrogant  preference  of  ourfelves,  and 
all  the  external  kind,  and  felt  moft  of  the  oppofite  a  fupercilious  contempt  of  them.  Humilityi  oo 
ills,  fuch  at  leaft  as  arife  from  without ;  yet  by  the  other  hand,  denotes  that  modeft  and  ingenu- 
polfcffing  the  latter,  viz.  the  moral  goods,  have  ous  temper  of  mind  which  arifes  from  a  juft  and 
declared  they  were  happy ;  and  to  the  conviction  equal  eftimate  of  our  own  advantages,  compared 
of  the  moft  impartial  obfervers  have  appeared  with  thofe  of  others*  and  from  a  fenfe  of  our  de- 
happy.  The  worft  of  men  have  been  furrounded  riving  all  originally  firom  the  Author  of  our  being, 
with  every  outward  good  and  advantage  of  for-  Its  ordinary  attendants  are  mildnefs,  a  gentle  for- 
tune, and  ba\[e  pofTciT^  great  parts;  yet,  for  want  bearance,  and  an  eafy  unafluming  humanity  with 
of  moral  re  Ait  ude,  have  been,  and  have  confeifed  regard  to  the  imperfe^tons  and  faults  of  others; 
themfelves,  exquifitely  miferable.  The  exercife  of  virtues  rare  indeed,  but  of  the  faireft  complexioo, 
virtue  has  fupported  its  v paries,  and  made  them  the  proper  offspring  of  fo  lovely  a  parent,  the  bfft 
exult  in  the  midft  of  tortures  almoft  intolerable ;  ornaments  of  fuch  imperfeA  creatures- as  we  arf« 
nay,  how  often  has  fome  falfe  form  or  ihadow  of  precious  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  which  fweeuy 
it  fi) Trained  even  the  greateft  villains  and  bigots    allure  the  hearts  of  men.  . 

under  the  fame  preOuresl  (See  Kavilliac.)  Refignation  is  that  mild  and  heroic  tempf  J^^ 
But  no  external  goods,  no  goods  of  fortune,  have  mind  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  an  infinitely 
been  able  to  alleviate  the  agonies  or  expel  the  wife  and  good  providence*  and  enables  one  t  ♦ 
fears  of  a  guilty  mind,  confcious  of  the  deierved  acquiefee  with  a  cordial  afledtion  in  its  difpt^p* 
liafred  and  reproach  of  mankind,  and  the  juft  dif-  tions.  This  virtucf  has  fomething  very  P*'^^"'!^ 
pleafure  of  Almighty  God.  in  its  nature,  and  fublime  in  its  eflicacy.    r^  'j 

As  the  prefent  condition  of  homan  life  is  won-  teaches  us  to  bear  ill,  not  only  with  patience,  ac^. 
dcrfully  chequered  with  good  and  ill,  and  as  no  as  being  unavoidable,  but  it  transforms.  »•  J^ 
height  of  ftation,  no  aflluence  of  fortune,  can  ab-  were,  ill  into  good,  by  leading  us  to  conndcr  it, 
€iim«ly  infitfe  the  good|  or  iecure  againft  the  ili>    and  every  event  that  bas.  the  leaft  appciraoce  i  • 
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ill,  as  a  divine  difpenCaition,  a  wife  and  benevolent  himfelf,  jt  feems  reafonable  to  take  the  fame  me- 

tflDpenuncnt  of  things  fubfervient  to  univerfal  thod  with  thofe  he  owes  to  fociety^  which  confti- 

good,  4nd  of  courfe  including  that  of  every  indi-  tute  tHe  fecond  dafs  of  his  obligations, 
fiduil,  efpecialiy  of  fuch  as  calmly  ftoof».  to  it.        His  parents  are  among  the  tarlieft  objects  of 

In  this  light,  the  adminiftration  itfelf,  nay,  every  bis  attention  :    he  becomes  fodneft  acquainted 

3^  of  it,  becomes  an  object  of  affedion :  the  evil  with  them,  and  feems  to  regard  them  with  a 

difappears,  or  is  converted  into  a  balm  ivhich  both  fond  affection,  the  early  prognoftics  of  his  future 

halt  and  nouriiheth  the  mind.    For  though  the  piety  and  gratitude.    Thus  does  nature  didatc 

6rft  unexpe^ed  accefs  of  ill  mfiy  furprife  the  foul'  the  firll  lines  of  filial  duty,  even  before  a  juft  fenfe 

h:o  grief,  yet  that  grief,  when  the  mind  calmly  of  the  connexion  is  formed.    But  when  the  child 

icnews  its  object,  changes  into  contentment,  and  is  grown  up,  and  has  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  " 

is  by  degrees  exalted  into  veneration  and  a  divine  underftanding  as  to  comprehend  the  moral  tie, 

compofure.    Our  private  will  is  loll  in  that  of  the  and  be  feniible  of  the  obligations  be  is  under  to 

Ahr.igbty,  and  out  fecurity  againft  every  real  ill  his  parents  $  when  he  looks  back  on  their  tender 

nfison  the  iame  bottom  as  the  throne  of  htm  and  difinterefted  aflfedion,  their  incelTant  cares 

wiio  lives  and  reigns  for  ever.  •  and  labours  in  nurfing,  educa,ting,  and  providing 

As  the  Deity  is  the  fupreme  and  inexhaufted  for  him,  during  that  ftate  in  which  he  had  neither 

iburce  of  good,  on  whom  the  happinefs  of  the  prudence  nor  ftrength  to  care  and  provide  for 

wbole  creation  depends ;  as  he  is  the  higheft  ob-  himielf,  he  muftbeconictous  that  he  owes  to  thctn  ' 

jed  is  nature,  and  tbe  only  objed  who  is  fully  thcfe  peculiar  duties. 

proportioned  to  the  inteUed^ie)  and  moral  powers        i.  To  reverence  and  honour  them,  as  the  in* 

of  ihe  mind,  in  whom  they  ultimately  reft,  and  ftruments  of  nature  in  introducing  him  to  life, 

(iod  their  moft  perfitdt  exercife  and  completion ;  and  to  that  ftate  of  comfort  and  happineli}  which 

be  is  therefore  termed  the  Chief  good  of  man,  he  enjoys;  and  therefore  to  efteem  and  imitate 

objedively  confidered.    And  virtue,  or  the  pro-  their  good  qualities,  to  alleviate  and  bear  with, 

portioned  and   vigorous,  exercife  of  the  feveral  and  fpread,  as  much  as  poflible,  a  decent  veil  over 

poirers  and  a^dions  on  their  refpe^ve  objedls,  their  faults  and  weaknefies. 
2S  above  defcribed,  is,  in  the  (choois,  termed  the        3.  To  be  highly  grateful^  to  them  for  thofe  fa« 

chief  good,  formally  confidered,  or  its  formal  idea,  vours  which  it  can  hardly  ever  be  in  his  power 

boBgthe  inward  temper  and  native  conltltuttoo  fully  to  repay;  to  (how  this  gratitude  by  a  ftn^ 
of  bamac  happinefs.                                                 '  attention  to  their  wants,  and  a  folicitous  care  to 

From  the  detail  we  have  gone  through^  the  fupply  them ;  by  a  fubmifiive  deference  to  their 

folbwmg  corollaries  may  be  deduced:  i.  It  is  evi-  authority  and  advice,  efpecialiy  by  paying  great 

<lait,  that  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  progrLflite  regard  to  it  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  of  an  oc- 

oeature  as  man  can  never  be  at  a  (land,  or  con*  cupation;  by  yielding  to,  rather  than  peevilhly 

Vmt  fixed  and  invariable.    His  finite  nature,  let  contending  with,  their  humours,  as  remembermg 

it  rife  ever  fo  high,  admits  (till  higher  degrees  of  how  pft  they  have  been  perfecuted  Ly  his;  and^ 

inprofement  alnd  perfe^ion :  and  his  prc^reffion  in  fihe,  by  fodthing  their  cares,  lightening  their 

is  improvement  or  virtue  always  makes  way  for  furrows,  fupporting  the  infirmities  of  a^e,  and 

1  progre(&on  ja  happinefs.    So  that  no  poifible  making  the  remainder  of  their  life  as  comtortable  | 

point  can  be  affigned  in  any  period  of  his  exilt*  and  joyful  as  poifible. 

eoce,  tQ  which  he  is  ^erfedtly  happy,  that  is,  fo  As  his  brethren  and  fifters  are  the  next  with 
^Ppy  as  to  exclude  higher  degrees  of  happinefs.  whom  he  forms  a  focial  and  moral  connection,  to 
All  his  perfe^ion  is  only  comparative.  %.  It  ap-  them  he  owes  a  fraternal  regard ;  and  with  them 
purs  that  many  things  muft  confpire  to  complete  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  ftridt  league  of  fritndihip, 
ibe  happinefs  of  fo  various  a  creature  as  man,  fub-  mutual  fympathy,  advice,  affillance,  and  a  go 
j^  to  fo  many  wants,  and  Tufceptible  of  fuch  nerous  intercourfc  of  kind  offices ;  remembering 
diffeFent  pleafures.  3.  As  his  capacities  of  plea-  their  relation  to  common  parents,  and  that  bro- 
fure  cannot  be  all  gratified  at  the  fame  time,  and  therhood  of  nature  which  unites  them  into  a 
mad  often  interfere  with  each  other  in  fuch  a  clofer  community  of  interoll  and  affedtion. 
prtcsrious  and  fleeting  tlate  as  human  fife,  or  be  §  II.  Marriage.  Wiien  man  arrives  at  a  cer- 
^ueotly  difappointed,  perfedl  happinefst  i.  e.  taiii  age,  he  becomes  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  fym- 
t^e  andifturbed  enjoyment  of  the  feveral  pleafures  pathy  and  tendernefs  towards  the  other  fex :  the 
of  which  we  are  capable,' is  unattatnable  in  our.  charms  of  beauty  engage  his  attention,  and  call 
prefent  ftate.  4.  That  (late  is  mo(t  to  be  fought  forth  new  and  fofter  dirpofitjons  than  he  has  yet 
2fter,io  which^he  feweft  competitions  anddifap-  felt.  The  many  amiable  qualities  txnibited  by  sl  ■ 
pointoikeots  can  happen,  which  leatt  of  all  impairs  fair  outfide,  or  by  bhe  mild  allurement  of  female 
uy  fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  opens  an  inexhaufted  manners,  or  which  the  prejudiced  fpedtator,  wiJi. 
fi^eof  the  moft  refined  and  lading  enjoyments,  out  much  reafoning,  fuppcfes  ti^fe  t«  inciuvic, 
5*  That  ftate  which  is  attended  with  all  thofe  ad-  with  feveral  other  circumftances  both  ratural  3(id 
▼antages,  is  a  ftate  or  courfe  of  virtue.  6.  There-  accidental,  point  iiis  view  and  afife^ion  to  a  par- 
fore,  a  ftate  of  virtue,  in  which  the  moral  goods  ticular  object,  and  of  courfe  contra^  that  general 
of  the  mind  are  attained^  is  the  happieft  ftate.  rambling  regard,  whidi  was  loft  and  ufelefsamon^ 

c,^ ,«r      ^^r\ A   c^^.^^n,  *^c  undiftinguiihed  crowd,  into  a  peculiar  and 

Sect.  III.    0/D«ti««  to  Society.  permanent  attachment  to  one  woman,  which  or- 

$  I.  Filial  and  Fraternal  Duty.    As  we  dinarity  terminates  in  the  moft  important  and  de- 

^^ve  followed  the  order  of  nature  in  tracing  the  ligbtful  connection  in  life. 
l^iftory  of  man,  and  thofe  duties  which  he  owes  to       Brutes  are  clothed  and  generally  arne4  by  their 

1  i  %  ftru^ure 
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Arudure,  eafily  find  what  Ts  neceflary  to  their  Aib-  fpring  tincert^n,  dimSoifties  the  care  and  attach* 
fiftence,  and  foon  attain  their  vigour  and  matu-  mentnecefiary  to  their  ^ucation. 
rity,  fo  that  they  need  the  care  and  aid  of  their  i.  A  union  of  counfels'and  endeavours  to  pro- 
parents  bt^  for  a  (hort  while ;  therefore  they  have  mote  th«  common  intereft  of  the  fomily^  and  to 
«only  vagrant  ^nd  transient  amours.  But  the  ho-  educate  their  common  offspring.  To  obferre 
<man  r^ce  are  of  a  more  tender  and  defencelefs  thefe  laws,  it  is  neceffary  to  cultivate*  both  before 
conftitution  ;  their  infancy  and  nonage  continue  and  during  the  married  date,  the  ftrideft  deceocy 
Ipnger ;  they  advance  flowly  to  firength  of  body  and  chafttty  of  manaersi  and  a  juft  fenie  of  what 
and  maturity  of  reafon  ;  they  need  condant  atten-  becomes  their  refpedtive  charaAcrs. 
tion,  and  a  long  feries  of  cares  and  labours,  to  3.  The  onion  muft  be  inviolable^  and  for  life, 
train  them  up  to  decency,  virtue,  and  the  various  The  nature  of  friendihip,  and  particularly  of  this 
arts  of  life.  The  Author  of  nature  has,  therefor^,  fpecies  of  it,  the  education  of  their  oRspriog,  and 
provided  them  with  themoft  affectionate  and  the  order  of  fociety  and  of  CuccefTions,  which 
anxious  tutors,  to  aid  their  weaknefs,  to  fupply  would  otherwife  be  extremely  perplexed,  all  re< 
their  wants,  and  to  accompiiih  them  in  thofe  ne-  quire  it.  To  preferve  this  union,  and  render  the 
.cefTary  arts,  even  their  own. parents,  on  whom  he  matrimonial  itate  harmonious  and  comfortable,  a 
has  devolved  this  mighty  charge,  rendered  agree-  mutual  efteem  and  tendemeft,  a  mutual  deference 
.^ble  by  the  moft  alluring  and  powerfiil  of  all  ties,  and  forbearance,  a  communication  of  advice,  and 
-parental  affedtion.  But  unlefs  both  concur  in  this  adiftance  and  authority,  are  abfolutely  necelTary. 
grateful  talk,  and  continue  their  joint  labours,  till  '  If  each  party  keep  within  their  pr<^r  depart- 
they  have  reared  up  and  planted  out  their  young  ment,  there  need  be  no  difputes  about  power  or 
.cplony,  it  muft  become  a  prey  to  every  rude  in-  fuperiortty,  and  there  will  oe  none.  They  have 
vader,  and  the  purpofe  of  the  union  of  the  hu-  no  oppofite,  no  feparate  interefts ;  and  therefore 
man  pair  be  defeated.  Therefore  our  ftruftore,  there  can  be  no  juft  ground  for  oppofition  of 
Ti8  well  as  condition,  is  an  evident  indicktion  that  conduct. 

the  human  fexes  are  deftined  for  a  more  intimate.  From  this  detail,  and  tbeprefent  ftate  of  things, 
for  a  moral  and  lafting  union.  It  appears  like-  in  which  there  is  |>retty  near  a  parity  of  numberi 
wife,  that  the  principal  end  of  marriage  is  not  to  of  both  fexes,  it  is  evident  that  polvgamy  is  an 
•propagate  and  nurfe  op  an  offf^pring,  but  to  edu-  -  unnatural  ftate ;  and  though  it  (hould  be  granted 
cate  and  form  minds  for  the  great  duties  and  to  be  more  fruitful  of  children,  which  however  it 
extenlivc  deftinations  of  life.  Society  muft  be  is  not  found  to  be,  (fee  MARRiAGBy  §  16 ;  and 
fupplied  from  this  original  nurfery  with  ufeful  Polygabiy,)  yet  it  is  by  tio  means  fo  fit  for  rear- 
members,  and  its  faireft  ornaments  and  fupports.  ing  minds,  which  feems  to  be  as  much,  if  oot 
The  mind  is  apt  to  be  diOfipated  by  promifcu-'  mbre,  the  intention  of  the  Creatar>  than  the  pro- 
ous  loi'd.    Yv''hen  men  once  indulge  in  this  diili-  pagation  of  bodies* 

p.ition,  there  is  no  ftopping  their  career ;  they  $  IH.  Parental  Duty.    The  connedioo  of 

grow  infenfible  to  moral  attraAions ;  and,  by  ob-  parents  with  their  children  is  a  natural  confe- 

ilrudling  or  impairing  the  decent  and  regular  exer*  quence  bf  the  matrimonial  connedion ;  and  the 

cife  of  the  tender  and  generous  feelings  of  the  hu-  duties  wbict*'they  owe  them  reiiilt  as  naturaii]r 

0  man  he.irt,  they  in  time  become  unqualified  for,  from  that  conneaion.    The  feeble  ftate  of  cbiU 

.or  averfe  to,  the  forming  a  moral  union  of  fouls,  dren,  fubjed  to  fo  many  wants  and  dangers,  re- 

which  is  the  cement  of  ^scietyi  and  the  fource  of  quires  theirincefTant  care  a(kd  attention ;  their  ig- 

the  pureft  domeftic  joys.    Whereas  a  rational,  norant  and  uncultivated  min^s  demand  cootinutl 

'   undepraved  love,  and  its  fair  companion,  mar-  inftruftion  and  culture.    Had  human  creatures 

riage,  colled  a  man's  views,  guide  his  heart  to  its  come  into  the  world  with  the  full  ftrength  of 

proper  objed,  and,  by  confining  his  affedtion  to  men,  and  the  weaknefis  of  reafon  and  vehemence 

that  objeS,  do  really  enlarge  its  influence  and  of  paffions  which  prevail  in  children,  they  would 

ufe.    Therefore  our  Creator,  ever  wife  and  bencr  have  been  too  ftrong  or  too  ftubbom  to  have  Tub* 

volent,  by  implanting  that  ftrong  fympathy  be-  mitted  to  the  government  and  inftruAion  of  their 

rween  the  individuals  of  each  fcx,  which  urges  parents.    Qut  as  they  were  defigned  for  a  prt>- 

them  to  form  a  particular  moral  conne^on,  Uie  greflion  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  it  was  proper 

spring  of  numberlefs  domeftic  endearments,  has  that  the  growth  of  their  bodies  (hould  keeppaa 

meafured'out  to  each  pair  a  particular  fphere  of  with  that  of  their  minds,  left  the  purpofes  of  that 

-   :tdion,  proportioned  to  their  views,  and  adapted  progrefTion  ihould  have  been  defeated.    Among 

To  tlteir  refpedive  capacities.    Befides,  by  inte-  other  admirable  purpofes  which  this  gradual  ex- 

rcftiog  them  deeply  in  the  concerns  of  their  own  panlion  of  their  outward  as  well  as  inward  ftruc- 

tittle  ch^ie,  he  has  connected  them  more  clofcly  ture  farves,  this  is  one,  that  it  affords  ample  (cope 

with  fociety,  wliich  is  compofed  of  particular  fa-  to  the  exercifc  of  many  tender  and  generous  af< 

inilie?,  and  boiuid  them  down  to  their  good  be-  fedions,  which  fill  up  the  domeftic  life  with  a 

haviour  in  that  particular  community  to  which  beautiful  variety  of  duties  and  enjoyments;  and 

the)»  belong.    This  moral  connedtion  is  marriage,  are  of  courfca  noble  difcipline  for  the  heart,  and  a 

and  this'fphere  of  adion  is  a  family.   Of  the  con-  hardy  kind  of  education  for  the  more  honourable 

lugal  alliance  the  following  are  the  natural  laws :  and  important  duties  of  public  Ufe« 

I.  Mutual  fidelity  to  the  marriage  bed.  Dilloy-*  The  above-mentioned  weak  and  ignorant  il^l^ 

ilty  dHeats  the  very  end  of  marriage ;  diflfolves  of  children  plainly  invefts  their  parents  with  fccb 

*:\c  natural  cement  of  the  relation  ;  weakens  the  authority  and  power  as  is  neceilary  to  their  fnp- 

•i.(>r:il  tie,  the  chief  ftrength  of  which  lies  in  reci-  port,  protection,  and  education ;  but  that  autbo* 

.'^•^'(>c;)tioa  ^  ^ftedlion  s  ^ndj  by  making  the  off-  rity  and  power  can  be  conftnied  to  extend  no  far- 
ther 
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tber  than  is  neclTary  to  anfwer  tboie  ends*  and  a  ftate  of  indigence  and  poverty*     The  former 
to  laft  no  longer  than  that  weaknefs  and  ignorance  need  the  labours  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  the 
contufue.    Whatever  power  .or  authority  then  it  provifion  and  fupport  of  the  former.  This  mutual 
may  be  necelfary  or  lawful  for  parents  to  exercife  neceffity  is  the  u>undation  of  that  connexion, 
duriog  the  non-age  of  their  children,  to  aiTume  or  whether  we  call  it  moral  or  civil,  which  fubfifts 
uforp  the  lame  when  they  have  attained  the  matu-  between  maftersand  fervants.  He  who  feeds  ano- 
rity  or  Fall  exercife  of  their  ftrength  and  reafon,  tber  has  a  right  to  fome  equivalent,  the  labour  of 
would  be  tyrannical  and  unjuft.    Hence  it  is  evi-  him  whom  he  maintains,  and  the  fruits  of  it.  And 
dent,  that  parents  have  no  right  to  punilh  the  he  who  labours  for  another  has  a  right  to  ezpedt 
ptrfoD  of  tbeir  children  more  feverely  than  the  that  he  (hould  fupport  him.    But  as  the  labours 
cature  of  their  wardlhip  requires;  much  lefs  to  of  a  man  of  ordinary  flr^ngth  are  certainly  of 
iovade  tbeir  liveSf  to  encroach  upon  their  liberty,  greater  value  than  mere  food  and  clothing,  be- 
or  transfer  them  at  their  property  to  any  mailer  cause  they  would  adually  produce  more,  even 
vhatfoever.  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  were  the  labourer 
The  firft  cbfs  of  duties  which  parents  owe  their  to  employ  them  in  his  own  behalf;  therefore  he 
children  refped  their  natoral  life ;  and  thefe  com-  has  an  undoubted  right  to  rate  and  difpofe  of  his 
prebend  protedion,  nurture,  provifioUf  introdii-  fervice  for  certain  wages  above  mere  maintenance; 
ciag  tbem  into  the  world  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  and  if  .he  has  tncautioully  difpofed  of  it  for  the 
their  rank  ^nd  fortune,  and  the  like.   '  latter  only,  yet  the  contradt  being  of  the  onercus 
The  «d  order  of  duties  regards  the  intelleftual  kind,  he  may  equitably  claim  a  fupply  of  that  de- 
and  moral  life  of  their  children,  or  their  education  ficiency.  If  the  fervice  be  fpecified,  the  fervant  is 
io  fuch  arts  and  accompliftiments  as  are  neceiTary  bound  to  that  only  \  if  not,  then  he  is  to  be  con- 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  the  duties  they  ftrued  as  bound  only  to  fuch  fervices  as  are  con- 
owe  to  themfelves  and  to  others.    As  this  was  (iftentwith  the  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity.  By 
found  to  be  the  principal  defign  of  the  matrimo-  the  voluntary  fervitude  to  which  he  fubjedls  him- 
nial  alliance,  fo  the  fulfilling  that  defign  is  the  £elf,  he  forfeits  no  rights  but  fuch  as  are  necefla*- 
moft  important  and  dignified  of  all  the  parental  rily  included  in  thai  fervitude,  and  is  obnoxious 
duties.    In  order  therefore  to  fit  the  child  for  ac-  to  no  puniihment  but  fuch  as  a  voluntary  failure 
ting  his  part  wifely  and  worthily  as  a  man,  as  a*  in  the  fervice  may  be  fuppofed  reafonably  to  re* 
citizen,  and  a  cxeature  of  God,  both  parents  ought  quire.  The  ofispring  of  fuch  fervants  have  a  right  < 
to  combine  their  joint  wlTdom,  authority,  and  to  that  liberty  which  neither  they  nor  their  pa- 
power,  and  each  apart  to  employ  thole  talents  rents  have  forfeited. 

which  are  the  peculiar  excellency  and  ornament        As  to  thofe  who,  becaufe  of  fome  heinous  of- 
of  tbeir  refpedive  fez.    The  father  ought  to  lay  fence,  as  for  fome  notorious  damage,  for  which 
out  and  fuperintend  their  education,  the  mother  they  cannot  otherwife  compenfate,  are  condemn- 
to  execute  and  manage  the  detail  of  which  (he  is  ed  tp  perpetual  fervice,  they  do  liot,  on  that  ac- 
capable.  The  former  fhould  di.redt  the  manly  ex-  count,  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  men  ;  but  thofe* 
ertioQ  of  the  intelledual  and  moral  powers  of  his  the  lofs  of  which  is  neceflary  to  fecure  fociety 
child.    His  imagioationf  and  the  manner  of  thofe  againft  the  like  offences  for  the  future,  or  to  repair 
exertions,  are  the  peculiar  province  of  the  latter. .  the  damage  they  have  done. 
The  former  fhould  advjfe»  protect,  command,  and        With  regard  to  captives  taken  in  wari  it  is  bar- 
hy  his  experience,  mafculine  vigour,  and  that  fu-  barous  and  inhuman  to  make  perpetual  flaves  of 
perior  authority  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to  them,  unlefs  fome  peculiar  and  aggravated  cir- 
his  fex,  brace  and  ftrengthen  his  pupil  for  active  cumftances  of  guilt  have  attended  their  huftility. 
life,  for  gravity,  integrity,  and  firmnefs  in  fuffer-  The  bulk  of  the  fubjeds  of  any  government  en- 
iflC.    The  bufinefs  of  the  latter  is  \o  bend  and  ^aged  in  war  may  be  fairly  efteemed   innocent 
We^  her  male  pupil,  by  the  charms  of  her  con-  enemies ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  that 
miation,  and  the  foftnefs  and  decency  of  her  clemency  which  is  confident  with  the  ommon 
manners,  for  focial  life,  forpolitenefs  of  tafte,  and  Ikfety  or  mankind,  and  the  particular  fecurity  of 
^  elegant  decorums  and  enjoyments  of  humani-  that  fociety,  againft  which  they  are  engaged, 
ty ;  and  to  improve  and  refine  the  tendemefs  and  Though  ordinary  captives  have  a  grant  of  their 
iQoclefty  of  her  female  pupil,  and  form  her  to  all  lives,  yet  to  pay  their  liberty  as  an  equivalent  is  ' 
thofe  miki  domeftic  virtues,  which  are  the  peculiar  much  too  high  a  price.    There  are  other  ways  of 
charaderiftics  and  ornaments  of  her  fex.  To  con-  acknowledging  or  returning  the  favour,  than  by 
^Q&  the  opening  minds  of  their  fweet  charges  furreodering  what  is  fir  dearer  than  life  itfelf. 
through  the  feveral  periods  of  their  progrefs,  to  {Hutcbe/on^s  Mon  Inji,  Lib.  3.)   To  thofe  who,  un- 
affift  them  in  each  period,  in  throwing  out  the  la-  der  the  pretext  of  the  -necefllties  of  commerce, 
tent  leeds  of  reafon  and  ingenuity,  aiid  in  gaining  drive  the  unnatural  trade  of  bargaining  for  hu- 
ireib  acceffions  of  light  and  virtue;  aiad  at  length,  man  flefh,  and  configning  their  innocent  but  un- 
^ith  all  thefe  advantages,  to  produce  ^i^t  young  fortunate  fellow  creatures  to  eternal  fervitude 
^▼tnturers  upon  the  great  theatre  of  human  life,  and  mifery,  we  may  addrefs  the  words  of  a  fine 
to  play  their  feveral  parts  in  the  fight  of  their  writer;  '*  Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it  will,  there  is 
fneods,  of  fociety,  aiid  mankind  !    See  Educa-  an  honeft  reludance  in  humanity  againft  buying 
^*^"*  and  felling,  and  regarding  thofe  of  our  own  fpe- 
J  IV.  Of  HEftiLS  and  Servile  Duties.    In  cies  as  our  wealth  and  pofleiiionB."  See  Slavery. 
^natural  courfeof  human  affairs,  it  muft  ne-        $  V.  0/Privatb  Social  Duties.    Hitherto 
^eiTarily  happen,  that  fome  of  mankind  will  live  we  have  confidervd  only  the  domeftic  oeconomi- 
>°  plenty  and  opulence,  and  others  be  reduced  to  cat  duties,  bccaufc  thefe  are  tirft  ip  the  progrefs 

of 
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of  nature.    But  as  man  pafles  beyond  the  littlje  qualities  in  feme  of  our  acquaintance  may  give 
circle  of  a  family,  he  forms  connedtions  with  re-  birth  to  that  more  noble  connexion   we  call 
lations,    friendsi  neighbours  and  others;  from  friendship,  which  is  far  fuperior  to  the  alliances 
whence  refults  a  new  train  of  duties  of  the  more  of  confanguinily.    For  thefe  are  of  a  fuperficia], 
private  focial  kind,  as  **  friendfhipy  chaftity,  cour-  and  often  of  a  tranfitory  nati^re,  of  which,  as  they 
tefy,  good-neighbourhood,   charity,  forgivenefs,  hold  more  of  inftinA  than  of  reafoo,  we  cannot 
bofpitality."  give  fuch  a  rational  account.    But  friendfliip  de- 
Man  is  admirably  formed  for  particular  fecial  rives  all  its  ftrength  and  beauty*  and  the  only  ex« 
attachments  and  duties.    There  is  a  peculiar  and  iftence  which  is  durable,  from  the  qualities  of  the 
ftrong  propenfity  in  his  nature  to  be  alfeded  with  heart,  or  from  virtuous  and  lovely  difpofitions. 
the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of  others.    Men,  Or,  fhould  thefe  be  wanting,  they,  or  fome  refem- 
Tike  certain  mufical  inftruments,  are  fet  to  each  blance  of  them,  are  fuppofed  prefent.    Therefore 
other,  fo  that  the  vibrations  or  notes  excited  in  friendfhip  may  be  defcribed  to  be,  '*  The  union 
one,  raife  correfpondent  notes  and  vibrations  in  the  of  two  fouls  by  means  of  virtue,  the  common  ob« 
others.    The  impulfes  of  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  jeA  and  cement  of  their  mutual  alTedion."  With- 
forrow,  made  on  one  mind,  are,  by  an  inftantane-  out  virtue,  or  the  fuppofition  of  it,  friendfhip  is 
ous  fympathy,  communicated  in  fome  degree  to  only  a  mercenary  league,  an  alliance  hf  intereft, 
all :  efpecially  when  hearts  are  (as  an  humane  which  muft*  diffolve  of  courfe  when  that  intereft 
writer  exprefles  it)  in  unifon  of  kindnefs ;  the  joy  decays  or  fubfifts  no  longer.    It  is  not  fo  much 
that  vibrates  in  one  communicates  to  the  other  any  particular  paflion,  as  a  compofitioh  of  fome 
alfo.  We  may  add,  that  though  joy  thus  impart-  of  the  nobleft  feelings  and  paffions  of  the  mind, 
cd  fwcUs  the  harmony,  yet  grief  vibrated  to  the  Good  fenfe,  a  juft  tafle  and  love  of  virtue,  a  tbo- 
beart  of  a  friend,  and  rebounding  from  thence  in  rough  candour  and  benignity  of  heart,  or  what 
fympathetic  notes,  melts  as  it  were,  and  almoft  we  ufually  call  a  good  temper,  and  a  generous 
dies  away.    All  the  palSons,  but  efpecially  thofe  fympathy  of  fentiments  and  affedions,  are  the  nc- 
of  the  focial  kind,  are  contagious ;  and  when  the  ceffary  ingredients  of  this  Virtuous  connexion, 
paifions  of  one  man  mingle  with  thofe  of  another.  When  it  is  grafted  on  efteen^  (trengthened  by  ha- 
^  they  increafe  and  multiply  prodigioufly.    There  bit,  and  mellowed  by  time,  it  yields  infinite  plea- 
is  a  mod  moving  eloquence  in  the  human  coun-  fure,  ever  new  and  ever  growing ;  is  a  noble  fup- 
tenance,  air,  voice,  and  gellure,  wonderfully  ex-  port  amidft  the  various  trials  and  vtciflitudcs  of 
prefTive  of  the  mod  latent  feelings  and  paflfions  of  life^  and.  an  high  feafoning  to  moft  of  our  other 
the  foul,  which  darts  them  like  a  fubtle  flame  in-  enjoyments.     To  form  and  cultivate  virtuous 
to  the  hearts  of  others*  and  raifes  correfpondent  fh'endfhip,  muft  be  very  improving  to  the  temper, 
feelings  there  :  friendfhip,  love,  good  humour*  as  its  principal  obje^  is  virtue,  fet  off  with  all  the 
joy,  fprtad  through  every  feature,  and  particular-  allurement  of  countenance,    air^  and  manners, 
ly  IJioot  from  the  eyes  their  fofter  and  fiercer  fires  fhining  forth  in  the  native  graces  of  manly  honeft 
with  an  irrtfiftible  energy.    In  like  manner,  the  fentiments  and  affedions,  and  rendered  vifiblc  as 
oppofite  pafiions  of  hatred,  enmity,  ill-humonr,  it  were  to  the  friendly  fpedtator  in  a  condudt  un- 
melancholy,  diffufe a  fullen and  faddening  air  over  affedledly  great  and  good;  and  as  its  princip.il 
the  face,  and,  flalhing  from  eye  to  eye,  kindle  a  exercifes  are  the  very  energies  of  virtue,  or  its  ef- 
train  of  fimilar  paflions.    By  thefe,  and  other  ad-  fedt  and  emanations.    So  that  wherever  this  aipi* 
mirable  pieces  of  machinery,  men  are  formed  for  .  able  attachment  prevails,  it  will  exalt  our  admi- 
fociety,  and  the  delightful  interchange  of  friendly  ration  and  attac)iment  to  virtue  ;  and,  unlefa  im- 
fentiments  and  duties,  to  increafe  the  happinefsof  peded  in  its  courfe  by  unnatural  prejudices,  run 
others   by  participation,  and  their  own  by  re-  out  into  a  friendfhip  to  the  human  race.    For  as 
bound;  and  todiminifh,  by  dividing,  the  common  no  one  can  merit,  and  none  ought  to  ufurp,  the 
ftbck  of  their  mifery.                                           '  facred  name  of  friend,  who  hates  mankind;  fo 
The  firft  emanations  of  the  focial  principle  be-  whoever  truly  loves  them,  polTeifes  the  moft  ef- 
yond  the  bounds  of  a  family  lead  us  to  form  a  fenti:tl  quality  of  a  true  friend, 
nearer  conjun Aion  of  friendfhip  or  good-will  with  The  duties  of  friendfhip  are  a  mutual  efteem  of 
thofe  who  are  any w'fe   conne^ed  with  us  by  each  other,  unbribed  by  interefV,  and  independent 
blood  or  domeftic  alliance.    To  them  our  affec-  of  it ;  a  generous  confidence  as  far  diftant  from 
tion  commonly  exerts  itfelf  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de-  fufpicion  as  from  referve;  an  inviolable  harmony 
gree,  according  to  the  nearnefs  or  diflance  of  the  of  fentiments  and  difpofitions,  of  defigns  and  in- 
rclation.    And  this  proportion  is  admirably  fuited  tcrefts ;  a  fidelity  unfhaken  by  the  changesof  for- 
to  the  extent  of  our  powers,  and  the  indigence  of  tune ;  a  conftancy  unalterable  by  diftance  of  time 
oijr  ftaie ;  for  it  is  only  within  thofe  leffer  circles  or  place ;  a  refignation  of  one's  perfonal  intereft 
of  cotifanguinity  or  alliance  that  the  generality  of  to  thofe  of  one's  friend ;  and  a  reciprocal,  uiten* 
mnnkind  are  able  to  difplay  their  abilities  or  bene-  vious,  unreflrved  exchange  of  kind  offices.    But, 
vo^ence,  and  confequcnily  to  uphold  iheir  pon-  amidft  all  the  exertions  of  this  moral  conne^ioDj 
Ti^ction  with  fociety,  in  fubferviancy,  to  a  public  humane  and  generous  as  it  is,  we  muft  remcinbcf 
infrrfV.    ^Therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  thefe  that  it  operates  within  a  narrow  fphere,  and  its 
Cio'tr  connections  as  the  next  department  to  that  immediate  operations  refpeft  only  the  individnal; 
c^*  a  ramily,  in  which  nature  has  marked  out  for  and  therefore  its  particular  impulfes  muft  ftill  be 
ur  \  Iphere  of  adlivity  and  ufefulncfs;  and  to  cuU  fubordinate  to  a  more  public  intereft,  or  be  di- 
ll, rt  the  kind  affections  which  are  the  cement  of  reeled  and  controlled  by  the  more  extenfive  coo- 
thclc  endearing:  alliances.  nc Ct ions  of  our  nature- 
Frequently  the  \kw  a?  dinin^uilhing  moral  VtV'.r?  c'jr  fii'T •-?!]. ip  terminates  on  any  of  ^''^ 
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Other  (es,  in  whom  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  of  To  fulfil  the  former,  18  neceflary  to  the  being  and 
pfHbn  and  exterqal  gracefulnefs  of  manDers  con-  fupport  of  fociety  ;  to  fulBl  the  latter,  is  a  duty 
fpirc  to  exprefs  and  heighten  the  moral  charm  of  equally  facred  and  obligatory,  and  tends  to  the 
a  tender  hoifeft  heart,  and  fweet,  ingenious,  mo-  improvement  and  profperity  of  fociety ;  but  aa 
deft  tempert  enlightened  by  good  fenfe ;  it  gene-  the  violation  of  them  is  not  equally  prejudicial  to 
nlly  grows  into  a  more  (oft  and  endearing  attach-  the  public  good,  the  fulfilling  them  is  not  fulv 
meat.    When  this  attachment  is  improved  by  a  jeded  to  the  cognizance  of  law,  but  left  to  the 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  worth  of  its  ob-  candour,  humanity,  and  gratitude  of  individuals* 
jed,  is  conduced  by  difcretion,    and  iffues  at  And  thus  ample  fcope  is  given  to  exercife  all  the 
ieogtb,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the  moral  connexion  generofity,   and  difplay  the  genuine  merit  and 
above  mentioned,  (fee  §  II.)  it  becomes  the  fource  luftre,  of  virtue.     Thus  the  wants  and  misfor- 
of  many  amiable  duties,  of  a  communication  of  tunes  of  others  call  for  our  charitable  aiiiftance 
paffions  and  interefis,  of  the  moft  refined  decen-  ^nd  feafonable  fupplies.    And  the  good  man,  un<- 
cies,  and  of  a  thoufand  namelefs  deep«felt  joys  of  conftrained  by  law,  and  uncontroled  by  human 
reciprocal  tendemefs  and  love,  flowing  from  eve*  authority,  will  cheerfully. acknowledge  and  gene- 
ry  lookf  word,  and  adion.    Here  friendfhip  ads  roufly  fatlsfy  this  mournful  and  moving  claim;  a 
with  double  energy,  and  the  natural  confpires  claim  fupported  by  the  fandion  of  heaven,  of 
with  the  moral  charms  to  ftrengthen  and  fecure  whofe  bounties  he  is  honoured  to  be  the  grateful 
the  love  of  virtue.    As  the  delicate  nature  of  fe-  truilee.    If  his  own  perfed  rights  are  invaded  by 
male  honour  and  decorum,  and  the  inexpreifible  the  injuflice  of  others,  he  will  not  therefore  rejed 
grace  of  a  chafte  and  modeft  behaviour,  are'  the  their  imperfect  right  to  pity  and  forgivenefs,  un- 
fureft  and   indeed  the  only  means  of  kindling  at  lefs  his  grant  of  thefe  (hould  be  inconfiflent  with 
Erft,  and  ever  after  of  keeping  alive,  this  tender  the  more  extenfive  rights  of  fociety,  or  the  public 
and  elegant  flame,  and  of  accomplifhing  the  ex<  good.    In  that  cafe  he  will  have  recourfe  to  pub« 
ceDeot  ends  defigoed  by  it ;  to  attempt  by  fraud  lie  juftice  and  the  laws,  and  even  then  be  will  pro- 
to  violate  ODe«  or,  under  pretence  of  paluon,  to  fecute  the  injury  with  no  unncceflTary  fe  verity, 
fully  and  corrupt  the  other,  and«  by  fo  doing,  to  but  rather  with  mildnefs  and  humanity.    When 
expofe  the  too  often  credulous  and  unguarded  the  injury  is  merely  perfbnal,  and  of  fuch  a  na- 
objed,  with  a  wanton  crdelty,  to  the  hatred  of  tureastoadmitof  alleviations,  and  the  forgivenefs 
her  own  fex  and  the  icom  or  ours,  and  to  the  of  which  would  be  attended  with  no  worfe  con-  > 
loweft  infamy  of  both,  is  a  condud  not  only  bafe  fequences,  efpecially  of  a  public  kind,  the  good 
and  criminal,  but  inconfiftent  witb  that  truly  tsl*  man  will  gencroufly  forgive  his  offending  brother, 
tionalaod  refined  enjoyment,  the  fpirit  and  quint-  And  it  is  his  duty  to  do  fo,  and  not  to  take  pri- 
ciTeiice  of  which  is  derived  from  the  bafhful  and  vate  revenge,  or  retaliate  evil  for  evil.  For  though 
facred  charms  of  virtue  kept  untainted,  and  there-  refentment  of  injury  is  a  natural  paflion,  and  im- 
fore  ever  alluring  to  the  loverf  s  heart.  planted^  as  was  obferved  above(See  Part  I.  Se3,  II.) 
Courtefy»^  good-neighbourhood,  affability,  and  for  wile  and  good  ends;  yet,  confidering  the  mani- 
tbe  like  duties,  which  are  founded  on  our  pirivate  fold  partialities  which  moft  men  have  for  thorn- 
Ibcial  coDoediona,  are  no  lefs  neceflary  and  obli-  felves,  were  every  one  to  ad  as  judge  in  his  own 
gatory  to  creatures  united  in  fociety,  and  fupport-  caufe,  and  to  execute  the  fentence  didated  by  hi^ 
bg  and  fupported  by  each  other  in  a  chain  of  ,  own  refentment,  it  is  evident  that  mankind  would 
mutual  want  and  dependence.     They  do  not  pafs  all  bounds  in  their  fury,  and  the  laft  fufierer 
confifl   in   a   (mooth   addrefs,   an  artificial  or^  be  provoked  in  his  turn  to  make  full  reprifals.  So 
obfequious  air,  fawning  adulations,  or  a  polite  that  eyil,  thus  encountering  with  evil,  would  pro- 
ierviltty  of  manner ;  but  in  a  juft  and  modeft  duce  one  continued  feries  of  violence  and  mifery, 
iafe  g€  our  own  dignity  and  that  of  others,  and  and  render  fociety  intolerable,  if  not  impradicable. 
of  the  TtSpcA  due  to  mankind,  efpecially  to  thofe  Therefore,  where  the  fecurity  of  the  individual, 
who  hold  the  higher  links  of  the  focial  chain ;  in  or  the  good  of  the  public,  does  not  require  a  pro- 
a  difcreet  and  manly  accommodation  of  ourfelves  portionable  retaliation,  it  U  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
to  the  foibtea  and  humours  of  others ;  in  a  ftrid  neral  law  of  benevolence,  and  to  the  particular 
obiervance  of  the  rules  of  decorum  and  civility ;  end  of  the  paffion,  (which  is  to  prevent  injury  and 
but,  above  alt,  in  a  frank  obliging  carriage,  and  the  mifery  occafioned  by  it,)  to  forgive  perfonal  in- 
generous  interchange  of  good  deeds  rather  than  juries,  or  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.   This  duty  is 
words.    Such  JN:ondud  is  of  great  ufe  and  ad-  one  of  the  noble  refinements  which  C  h  a  1  st  i  a  n  1  t  y 
yantage,  as  it  is  an  excellent  fecurity  againft  in-  has  made  upon  the  general  maxims  and  piadice 
jury,  and  the  beft  claim  and  recommendation  to  of  mankind,  and  enforced,  with  a  peculiar  flrength 
the  eftcem,  civility,  and  univerfal  refped  of  man-  and  beauty,  by  fandions  no  Icfs  alluring  than  aw- 
kisd.    This  inferior  order  of  virtues  unite  the  ful.   And  indeed  the  pradice  pf  it  is  generally  ils 
particular  members  of  (bciety  more  clofely,  and  own  reward;  by  expelline  from  the  mind  the  mofl 
forms  the  lefler  pillars  of  the  civil  fabric ;  which,  dreadful  intruders  upon  ijts  repofe*  thofe  rancor- 
in  many  inftances,  fnpply  the  unavoidable  defeds  ous  paflions  which  are  begot  and  nurfed  by  refent- 
of  laws,  sad  maintain  the  harmony  and  decorum  ment,  and  by  difarming  and  even  fubduing  every 
of  focial  intercourfe,  where-  the  more  important  enemy  one  has,  except  fuch  as  have  nothing  left 
and  eflential  Unea  of  virtue  are  wanting.  ,of  men  but  the  outward  form. 

Charity  and  forgivenefs  are  truly  amiable  and  The  moft  enlarged  and  humane  connedion  of 
jfcfol  duties  of  the  focial  kind.  There  is  a  two-  the  private  kind  feems  to  be  the  hofpitable  alfianct', 
f<^d  diftindion  of  rights  commonly  taken  notice  from  which  iiow  the  amiable  and  diliutereilfd 
K  by  moral  writers»  viz.  perfed  and  impericd.    duties  we  owe  to  ftrangers.    If  Uie  exert iie  ot 

pairujiis 
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paiiions  of  the  mod  private  and  indindlive  kind  is  by  tbem,  is  a  virtue  of  the  firft  itnportaoce,  aod 

beheld  with  morafi  approbation  and  delight,  how  infeparable  from  the  virtuous  charaAer.    It  is  the 

lovely  anc}  venef^bte  noutt  tho(e  appear  which  re*  cement  of  focietyt  or  that  pervading  fpirit  which 

fultfroma  calm  philanthropy,  are  founded  in  the  conne^s  its  members,  infpires  its  various  reU- 

common  rights  and  connexions  of  fociety,  and  tions,  and  maintains  the  order  and  fubordinatton 

embrace  men,  not  of  a  particular  fedt,  pftrty^  or  of  each  part  to  the  whole.     Without  it*  fociety 

nation,  but  all  in  general  without  diftin^ion,  and  would  become  a  den  of  thieves  and  banditti,  ha- 

without  any  of  the  little  partialities  of  felf-love.  ting  and  hatedy  devouring  and  devoured,  by  oDe 

§  VI.  Q^SociAL  DUTIES  of  the  Commercial  another. 
KIND.    The  next  order  of  connexions,  are  thofe     ,  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  Mr 

which  arife  from  the  wants  and  weaknefs  of  man-  Hume's  foppofed  cafe  of  the  fenfible  knave  and 

kind,  and  from  the  various  circumftances  in  which  the  worthlefs  mtfer,  (See  ISfiory-,)  and  coniider 

their  different  lituations  place  them.    Thefe  we  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  former  according 

may  call  commercial  connexions,  and  the  duties  to  the  theory  of  thofe  moralifts  who  do  not  bold 

vhich  refult  from  th>*m,  commercial  duties,  as  juf-  the  will  of  God  to  be  the  criterion  or  rule,  and 

tice,  fair-dealing,  fincerity,  fidelity  to  compaXsi  everlafting  happinefs  the  motive,  of  human  virtue, 

and. the  like.  The  truth  of  the  obfervation  above  made  cannot 

Though  the  works  of  the  Alnjighty  are  all  per-  be  controverted,  that,  by  fecretly  purloining  from 

feX,  yet  there  is  a  manifeft  diftinXion  among  the  coffers  of  a  mifer  part  of  that  gold  which  there 

them.    All  fuch  as  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  hu-  lies  ufelefs,  a  man  might,  in  particular  circcin- 

man  fkill  and  powcTi  are  completely   fintihed.  fiances,  promote  the  good  of  fociety,  withcnt  do- 

Thefe  man  may  deOgn  after  and  imitate,  but  he  ing  injury  to  a  fiogle  individual;  and  it  was  hence 

can  tiever  rival  them,  nor  add  to  their  beauty  or  inferred,  that  in  fuch  circum fiances,  it\wouId  be 

perfeXion.    Such  are  the  forms  and  ftruXure  of  no  duty  to  abftain  from  theft,  were  local  utility 

vegetables,  animals,  and  many  of  then-  produc-  arifing  frohi  particular  confequences  the  real  crite* 

,tions,  as  the  honey-comb,  the  fpider's  web,  and  ri6n  or  ftandard  ofjufiice.  Very  different,  however, 

the  like.   There  are  others  purpofely  left  unfinifh-  is  the  conclufion  which  muft  be  drawn  by  thofe 

cd,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  esercife  the  ingenuity  who  conHder  the  natural  tendency  of  aXions,  \i 

and  power  of  roan.   A  rich  profufion  of  materials  univeriaily  performed,  as  the  criterion  of  tbeir 

of  every  kind  is  produced  for  his  conveniency  n'^rrit  or  demerit  in  the  fight  of  God.    Such  phi* 

and  ufe ;  but  many  of  them  are  rude  and  unpo-  lofophers  attend,  not  to  the  particular  confequen. 

lifhed,  or  not  to  be  come  at  without  art  and  la>  ces  of  a  fingle  aXioo  in  any  given  cafe,  but  to  the 

bour.    Thefe  therefore  he  muft  apply,  to  adapt  general  confequenc^s  of  the  principle  from  which 

them  to  his  ufe,  and  to  enjoy  them  to  perfeXion.  it  flows,  if  that  principle  were  univerfally  adop* 

Thus  an  infinite  variety  of  herbs,  grain,  fofTihi,  ted.'  You  cannot  (fay  they)  permit  one  aXion  and 

minerals,  wood,  water,  earth,  air,  and  a  thou-  forbid  another,  without  fhowiag  a  difference  be- 

fand  other  crude  materials,  is  naturally  produced  tween  them.    The  fame  fort  of  aXions,  therefore, 

to  fupply  his  numerous  wants. '  But  he  muft  fow,  muft  be  generally  permitted  or  generally  forbid- 

plant,  dig,  refine,  polifh,  build,  and  manufaXure  den.    But  were  every  man  aHowed  to  afcertaio 

thefe  various  produXions  to  obtain  even  the  ne-  for  htmfeff  Hie  circumftanc^  in  which  the  good  of 

ceflaries,  and  much  more  the  conveniences  and  fociety  would  be  promoted,  by  fecretly  abflradiag 

elegancies  of  life.    Thefe  then  are  the  price  of  the  fuperfluous  wealth  of  a  worthlefs  mifert  it  is 

his.kibour  and  induftry,  without  which  he  will  plain  that  no  property  could  be  fecure;  that  all 

eojoy  nothing.    But  as  the  wants  of  mankind  are  incitements- to^jnduftry  would  be  at  once  remor- 

'  many,  and  the  finale  (Irength  of  individuals  fmall,  ed  ;  and  that^  whatever  might  be  the  immediate 

they  could  hardly  find  the  neceflTaries,  much  lefs  confequences  of  any  particular  theft,  the  general 

the  conveniences  of  life,  without  uniting  their  in-  and  nece.iflary  .confequences  of  the  principle  by 

genuity  and  flrength  in  acquiring    thefe,    and  which  it  was  authorized  muft  foon  prove  fatal; 

without  a  mutual  intereourfe  of  good  offices.  Wej-e  one  man  to  purloin  part  of  the  riches  cf  a 

Some  men  are  better  formed  for  fome  kinds  of  real  mifer,  and  to  confider  his  conduX  as  vindi- 

ingenity  and  labour,  and  others  for  other  kinds;  cated  by  his  intention  to  employ  thofe  ricbei  in 

and  ditttrent  foils  and  climates  are  enriched  with  aXs  of  generofity,  another  might  by  the  fame  fort 

different  produXions;  fo  that  men,  by  exchang-  of  cafuiftry  think  himfelf  authorized  to  appropn- 

ing  the  produce  of  their  refpeXive  labours,  apd  ate  to  htmfelf  part  of  bis  wealth ;  and  thus  theft 

fupplying  the  wants  of  one  country  with  the  fu-  would  fpread  though  all  orders  of  mcn^  ti''  JP" 

perfluities  of  another,  do  in  cffeX  diminifh  the  la*  ciety  were  diflfolved  into  feparate,  hoftile,  and  »- 

bours  of  each,  and  increafe  the  abundance  of  all.  vage  families,  mutually  dreading  and  fhunmog 

This  is  the  foundation  of  all  commerce,  or  ex-  each  other.   The  general  confequences,  therefore* 

change  of  commodities  and  goods,  one  with  an-  of  encroaching  upon  private  property,  tend  cti- 

other;  to  facilitate  which,  men  have  contrived  dif-  dently  to  univerfaJ  mifery.  . 

ferent  fpecles  pf  coin,  or  money,  as  a  common        On  the  other  hand,  indeed,  the  particular  anj 

standard,  by  which  to  ef^imate  the  comparative  immediate  confequences  of  that  principle  whicn 

values  of  their  refpeXive  goods.-   But  to  render  confiders  every  man's  property  as  facred,  '"fJ^*.? 

commerce  fure  and  effeXual,  juftrce,  fair-dealing,  fome  cafes,  fuch  as  that  fuppofed,  be  in  a  fffl«" 

finccrty,  and  fidelity  to  compaXs,  are  abfolutely  degree  injurious  to  a  few  families  io  the  nei?D* 

necefiliry.  bourhood  of  the  mifer  and  the  knave.  But  thJt  in- 

Justice,  or  fair-dealing,  or,  in  other  words,  a  jury  can  never  be  of  long  duration ;  i»n(i  »t  "  *"* 

difpuQtiun  to  treat  others  as  we  would  be  treated  finitely  more^than  counterbalanced  by  the  8^*^^ 
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food  confequences  of  the  principle  from  which  it    forniance  as  his  right-    That  pefcq>tion  of  oblJ- 
xcidmuny  nfults ;  for  thefe  confequences  ex-    gation  is  a  finapte  idea,  and  is  on  the  fame  foot- 
tend  to  all  nations  and  to  all  ages.    Without  a    ing  as  our  other  mora!  perceptions,  which  may 
(kred  regard  to  prop^y,  there  could  neither  be    be  defcribed  by  inflances,  but  cannot  be  defined. 
at*,  nor  induftry,  nor  confidence  among  men,    Whether  we  have  a  perception  of  fuch  obligation 
iPd  h^ppinefs  would  be  for  crer  bantflied  from    quite  difiina  from  the  intereft,  either  public  or 
this  worid.     But  the  communication  of  happi-    private,  that  may  accompany  the  fulfilment  of  it, 
Kfe  being  the  end  which  God  had  in  view  when    muft  be  referred  to  the  confcience  of  every  indi- 
fc£  created  the  world,  and  all  men  ftanding  in  the    vidua!.    And  whether  the  mere  fenfe  of  that  oblU 
lime  relaUon  to  him,  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe    gation,  apart  from  its  concomitants,  is  not  a  fuf- 
tbit  be  does  not  approve,  and  will  not  ultimately   .ficient  inducement  or  motive  to  keep  one's  pro- 
fcward,  thofe  voluntary  anions  of  which  the  na-    mife,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  fclfifli  pHn- 
turil  tendency  is  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human    ciple  of  our  nature,  muft  be  Itkewife  appealed  to 
bpjinefs ;  or  that  he  does  not  difapprove,  and    the  confcience  of  every  fioneft  man. 
w  -•  not  ultimately  punifli,  thofe  which  naturally        It  is,  hgwever,  proper  to  remark,  that  in  this, 
f«d  to  aggravate  human  mifery.    The  condufion    as  in  all  ot^er/inftances,  our  chief  good  is  combl- 
u,  that  a  ftria  adherence  to  the  principle  of  jut    ned  with  our  duty.    *•  Men  aA  from  expedation. 
ticc  19  univcrlaliy,  and  in  all  poffiblecircumftances,    Expeaation  is  in  moft  cafes  determined  by  the  af- 
adojy  from  which  we  cannot  deviate  without  of-'  furances  and  engagements  which  we  receive  from 
TO'^ing  our  Creator,  and  ultimately  bringing  mi.    others.    If  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
fcry  upon  ourielves.  thefe  aflurances,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  know 

Sincerity,  or  veracity,  in  our  words  and  anions,  what  judgment  to  form  of  many  future  events,  or 
K  another  duty  of  great  importance  to  fociety,  how  to  regulate  our  condua  with  regard  to  them, 
hwnjj  one  of  the  great  bancjs  of  mutual  inteixrourfe,  Confidence,  therefore,  in  promifes,  is  eflential  to 
iBd  the  foundation  of  mutual  truft.  Without  it,  the  intercourfe  of  human  life,  becaufe  without  it 
fecirty  would  be  the  dominion  of  miftruft,  jea-^  the  tmeateft  part  of  our  condua  would  proceed 
^S  «^  fr*P^f  *n<J  converfation  a  traffic  of  lies  upon  chance.  But  there  could  be  no  confidence 
ffld  diffimulation. '  It  includes  in  it  a  coriformitv  in  promifes,  if  men  were  not  obliged  to  perform 
a  our  words  with  our  fentiments,  a  correfpond-  them."  Thofe,  therefore,  who  al?ow  not  to  ll^c 
^^^^ecn  our  aaions  and  difpofitions,  a  ftria  perceptions  of  the  moral  fenfe  all  that  authority 
r^rd  to  truth,  and  an  irreconcilable  abhorrence  which  we  attribute  to  them,  muft  ftill  admit  the 
0.  falfchood.  ft  does.not  indeed  require,  that  we  obligation  to  perform  promifeb ;  t)ecaufe  fuch 
«po(e  oEr  fentiments  indifcreetly,  or  tell  all  the  performance  may  be  ihown  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
truth  in  every  cafe ;  but  certainly  it  does  not  and  will  of  God,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in  which 
cannot  admit  the  leaft  violation  of  truth  or  con-  upon  then-  principles  we  Jiave  Ihown  the  uniform 
tndidion  to  our  fentiments.  For  if  thefe  bounds  praaice  of  juftice  to  be  fo. 
ireooce  pafTed,  no  poffible  limit  can  be  affigned  Fair-dealing  and  fidelity  to  compaas  require 
woere  the  violation  ftiall  ftop,  and  no  pretence  of  that  we  take  no  advantage  of  the  ignorance,  paf- 
pirate  or  public  good  can  pofiibly  counterbalance  fion,  or  incapacity  of  others,  from  whatever  caufe 
taein  confequences  of  fuch  a  violation. ,  that  incapacity  arifes ;— thT.t  we  be  explicit  and 

Fidelity  to  promifes,  compaas,  and  engage-  candid  in  making  bargains,  juft  and  faithful  in  fu I- 
TJfflti,  18  likewife  a  duty  of  fuch  importance  to  filling  our  part  of  them.  And  if  the  other  party 
tte  tecority  of  commerce  and  interchange  of  be-  violates  his  engagements,  redrefs  is  to  be  fought 
w^lcoce  among  mankind,  that  fociety  would  from  the  laws,  or  from  thofe  who  are  entrufted 
WW  grow  intolerable  without  the  ftria  obfervance  with  the  execution  of  them.  In  fine,  the  commen- 
t  \  P**""^**  *"<i  others  wha  follow  the  fame  cial  virtues  and  duties  require  that  we  not  only  do 
wck,  have  taken  a  wonderful  deal  of  pains  to  not  imrade,  but  maintain  the  rights  of  others  ;— 
Poalc  this  fubjea,  and  to  make  all  the  virtues  of    that  we  be  feir  and.impartlal  in  transferring,  bar- 

?  ^  ™«'^Iy  artificial,  and  not  at  all  obligatory,  tering,  or  exchanging  property,  whether  in  goods 
antecedent  to  human  conventions.  No  doubt  or  ferrice ;  and  be  inviolably  faithful  to  our  word 
compaaifuppofepeople  whomakethem ;  and  pro-  and  our  engajetoentt,  where  the  matter  of  them 
nuws  perfons  to  whom  they  are  made;  and  there-  is,  not  criminal,  and  where  they  are  not  extorted 
jorc  both  fuppofe  fome  fociety,  more  or  lefs,  be-    by  force.    See  Promise. 

|w«en  thofe  who  enter  into  thefe  mutual  engage-  j  VII.  Social  duties  o/the  Poutical  kiwd. 
metts.  But  is  not  a  compaa  orpromife  binding,  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  laft  and  higheft  order 
»  "*"  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  they  ftiall  be  binding  ?  of  duties  refpeaing  fociety,  which  refult  fr..m  the 
"ff^cy  onljf  binding,  becaufe  it  is  our  intereft    exercife  of  the  moft  generous  and  heroic  affcc- 

0  be  hound  by  them,  or  to  fulfil  them  ?  Do  not  tions,  and  are  fiouoded  on  our  moft  eoUrgeid  con- 
^  l>»ghly  approve  the  man  who  fulfils  them,    neaions. 

I^w  t|}ough  they  (hould  prove  to  be  againft  his  The  focial  principle  in  man  is  of  fuch  an  expan- 
^ft .  and  do  we  not  condemn  him  as  a  knave  five  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  within  the 
*«>  violates  them  on  that  account?  A  promife  is  circuit  of  a  family,  of  friends,  or  a  neigbbour- 
*J^iuntary  declaration  by  words,  or  by  an  aaion    hood ;  it  fpreads  into  wider  fyftems,  and  draws 

l^'T  ngmficant,  of  our  refolutioo  to  do  fon>e-    men  into  larger  confederacies,  commuoities,  and 

'ng  10  behalf  of  another,  or  for  his  fervice.    commonwealths.    It  is  in  thefe  only  that  the  fupe- 

capa- 

in  the 

folitary 
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iblttary  ftate  of  nature.    There  the  principle  of  that  fociety,  being  adapted  to  the  higher  prird. 
auction  rifes  no  higher  at  fartheft  than  natnral  aflfec*  pies  and  deftinations  of  btt  nature*  mu(t  of  nccef- 
tion  towards  one's  offspring.    There  perfonal  or  hty  be  his  natural  ftate. 
family  wants  entirely  engrofs  the  creature's  atten.  '     The  duties  fuitcd  to  that  ftate,  and  refufttng 
t?on  and  labour,  and  allow  no  leifure,  or,  if  they  from  thofe   principlei  and  deftinationt,  or,  in 
did,  no  exercife  for  views  and  aifeAions  of  a  more  other  wordSi  from  our  ft)cial  paffions  and  focial 
enlarged  kind.    In  solitvde  all  are  employed  in  connections,  or  relation  to  a  public  fyftem.are 
the  fame  way,  in  providing 'for  the  animal  life,  love  pf  our  country,  refignation,  and  obedience  to 
And  even  after  their  ntmoft  labour  and  care,  fin-  the  laws,  public  fpirit,  love  of  libeity,  fachfioe  of 
gle  and  unaided  by  the  indufiry  of  others,  they  life,  and  all  to  the  public,  and  the  like, 
-find  but  a  forry  fupply  of  their  wants,  and  a  fee-  Patriotism,  or  love  of  our  country,  is  one 
ble  precarious  fecurity  againft  dangers  from  wild  of  the  nobleft  paffions  that  can  warm  and  animate 
beafts;  from  inclement  ikies  and  feafons;  from  the  human  breaft.    It  includesall  the  limited  and 
the  miftakes  or  pet ulaif^  pafTions  of  their  fellow  particular  affeftions  to  oUr  parents,  friends,  neigh- 
,  creatures;  from  Ihdr  preference  of  th^miblves  to  hour's,  fellow- citizens,  and  countrymen.    It  ought 
their  neighbours;  and  from  all  the  little  exorbi-  to  dhred  and  limit  their  more  confined  adiooswitK 
tances  of  felf-love.    But  in  socibty,  the  mutual  in  their  proper  and  natural  bounds,  and  never  Irt 
aids  which  men  give  and  receive  ihorten  the  la-  them  encroach  on  thofe  facred  and  firll  regards 
hours  of  each,  and  the  combined  ftrength  and  rea-  we  owe  to  the  great  public  to  which' we  belong. 
ion  of  individuals  give  fecurity  and  protedion  to  Were  we  folltary  creature*,  detached  from  the 
the  whole  body.    There  is  both  a  variety  and  fub*  reft  of  mankind,  and  veithout  any  capacity  of 
■,ordination  of  genius  among  mankind.    Some  are  comprehending  a  public  intereft,  or  without  affec- 
formed  to  lead  and  dire^  others,  to  contrive  tions  leading  us  to  defire^and  purfbe  it,  rt  would 
plans  of  happinefs  for  individuals,  and  bf  govern-  not  be  our  duty  to  mind  it,  nor  criminal  to  ne- 
ment  for  communities:  to  take  part  in  a  public  gled  it.    But  as  we  are  parts  of  the  public  fyf- 
intereft,  invent  laws  and  arts,  and  fuperintend  tern,  and  are  not  only  capable  of  taking  in  lar^e 
their  execution ;  and,  in  ihort,  to  refine  and  civi^  viewft  of-its  tnterefts,  but  by  the  ftrongeft  affec* 
l>ze  human  life.    Others*  who  have  not  fnch  good  tions  conneded  with  h,  and  prompted  to  taltf  a 
heads,  may  have  honeft  hearts,  a  truly  public  fpi-  ihare  of  its  concerns,  we  are  under  the  mod  &• 
fit,  love  of  liberty,  hatred  of  corruption  and  ty-  cred  ties  to  profecute  its  fecurity  and  welfare  with 
ranny,  a  generoils  fubmiflion  to  laws,  order,  and  the  utmoft  ard<  ur,  efpecialty  in  titties  of  public 
•public  inftitutions,  and  an  extenfive  philanthropy,  trial.    This  love  of  our  country  does  not  import 
And  others,  who  have  none  of  thofe  capacities  an  attachment  to  any  particular  foiU  climatt't  or 
cither  of  heart  or  head,  may  be  well  formed  for  fpot  of  earth,  where  perhaps  we  firft  drew  our 
manual  exercifes  and  bodily  labour.    The  former  breath,  though  thofe  natural  ideaa  ate  often  afl'o* 
of  thefe  principles  has  no  fcope  in  folitude,  where  ciated  with  the  moral  onea,  and,  likeei^ernal  ngn$ 
a  man's  thoughts  and  concerns  do  all  either  cen-  or  fymbols,  help  to  afcertain  and  bind  them;  but 
tpe  in  himfelf  or  extend  no  farther  than  a  family  $  it  imports  an  affedion  to  that  nonil  fyflem  or 
-into  which  little  circle  all  the  duty  and  virtue  of  community,  which  is  governed  by  the  famelawi 
the  folttary  mortal  is  crowded.    But  fociety  finds  and  magiftrates,  and  whofe  feveral  parts  are  «. 
j>roper  objects  and  exercifes  for  every  genius,  and  rioufly  connefted  one  with  the  other,  aiftl  all  united 
the  nobleft  objedts  and  exercifes  for  the  nobleft  upon  the  bottom  of  a  common  intereft.    Perhaps 
geniufes,  and  for  the  higheft  principles  in  the  hu*  indeed  every  member  of  the  community  cannot 
man  conftitution ;  particularly  for  that  warroeft  comprehend  fo  large  an  objedt*  efpecrally  if  it 
aid  rooft  divine  pafiion  which  God  hath  kindled  extends  through  large  provinces,  and  over  vift 
in  our  bofoms,  the  inclination  of  doing  good,  and  trads  of  land  $  and  ftill  lefs  can  he  form  fucfa  an 
hooouring  our  nature  $  which  may  find  here  both  idea,  if  there  is  no  public,  i.  e.  if  all  are  fuhjed  to 
^  nployment  and  the  moft  cxquifite  fatlflfadlion.  the  caprice  and  unlimited  will  of  aiu  man;  but  the 
.  Ji  fociety»  a  man  has  not.only  more  leifure,  but  preference  the  generality  fhow  to  their  native  coun* 
better  opportunities,  of  applying  his  talents  with  try,  the  concern  and  longing  after  it,  which  they 
much  greater  perfe^ion  and  fuccefs,  efpecially  as  exprefs  when  they  have  been  long  abfent  from  it; 
he  is  furniftied  with  the  joint  advice  and  ailiftance  the  labours  they  undertake  and  fufterings  they  ro- 
of his  fellow  creatures,  who  are  more  clofely  uni*  dure  to  iave  or  ferve  it,,  and  the  peculiar  attach- 
ted  one  with  the  other,  and  fuftaln  a  common  re-  ment  they  have  to  their  countrfmen,  evidently 
lation  to  the  fame  moral  fyftem  or  community,  demonftrate  that  the  paifion  is  natural,  and  mver 
Th is  then  is  an  objed  proportioned  to  his  moft  en«  fails  to  exert  itfelf  when  it  is  fairiy  difengaged 
^ii:ged  focial  affections ;  and  in  ferviog  it  he  finds  |rom  foreign  clogs,  and  is  direAed  to  hs  pn^ 
fcopcforjthe  exercife  and  refinement  of  his  higheft  objed.    Wherever  it  prevails  in  its  genuine  ri- 
intelle^ftal  and  moral  powers.'  Therefore  focte*  gour  and  extent,  it  fwallows  tip  all  fordid  and  fel« 
ty,  or  a  ftate  €>lf  civil  government,  refts  on  thefe  fifh ^regards;  it  conquers  the  love  of  eafe,  pover, 
two  principal  pillars*  '*  That  in  it  we  find  fecuri-  plcafure,  and  wealth ;  nay,  when  the  amiable  par* 
ty  againft  thofe  evils  which  are  unavoidable  in  fo|t.  tialtties  of  friendfliip,  gratitude,  private  afic^iOD) 
^  jde — and  obtain  thofe  goods,  fome  of  which  can«  or  regards  to  a  family,  come  in  competition  n  ith 
not  he  obtained  at  all,  and  others  not  fo  well,  in  it,  it  will  teach  ut  bravely  to  facrifice  all,  in  order 
that  ftate  where  men  depend  folely  on  their  indi-  to  maintain  the  righta,  and  promote  or  defend  the 
vidual  fagacity  and  tuduftry."  honour  and  happinefs  of  our  country. 

From  this  fhort  detail  it  appears,  that  man  is  a  .      Rbsignatioii  and  obedience  to  the  taws  and 

^focial  creaturet  and  formed  for,  a  focial  ftate  %  and  orders  of  the  fociety  to  which  you  bdoog>  are  po* 
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litical  duties  necefikrr  to  its  very  being  and  fccu-    fore,  a  fociety,  a  government,  or  real  public^ 

rily,  without  which  it  moft  foon  degenerate  into    truly  worthy  the  name,  and  not  a  confederacy  of 

a  fttte  of  licentiouihefs  and  anarchy.    The  wcl-    banditti,  a  clan  of  lawlefs  favages,  or  a  band  of 

fare,  oay,  the  natore  of  cifil  fociety,  required,    flaves  under  the  whip  of  a  mafter,  muft  be  fuch  a 

tkat  there  fliookl  be  a  fubordination  of  orders,  or    one  as  confifts  of  freemen,  chufing  or  confentmg 

direrfity  of  raok8,aod  conditions  in  it  f— that  cer-    to  laws  themfelves;  or,  Gnce  it  often  liappenif 

taiD  men,  or  orders  of  men,  be  appointed  to  fu-    that  they  cannot  aflemble  and  aft  in  a  colkaive 

perintcnd  and  manage  fa(h  affairs  as  concern  the    body,  delegating  a  fufficient  number  of  re  pre- 

public  fafiety  and  happinels;— that  all  have  their    sbntativis,  i.  e.  fuch  a  number  as  fliall  moft 

particular  provmces  affigned  them ;— that  fuch  a    fully  comprehend,  and   moft  equally  reprefent, 

fiibordinatioD  be  fettled  among  them  as  none  of    their  common  feelings  and  common  interells,  to 

them  may  tnicrfere  with  another ;  and  finally,  that    digeft  and  vote  l^ws  for  tht^  condnd  and  controul- 

CCTUio  rules  or  common  meafures  of  aftion  be  a-    of  the  whole  body,  the  moft  agreeable  to  thofe 

greed  on»  by  whfch  each  is  to  diicharge  his  refpec-    common  feelings  and  common  interefts. 

liw  doty  to  govern  or  be  governed,  and  all  may        A  fociety  thus  conftituted  by  common  reafon, 

coocvr  in  fecuring  the  order,  and  promoting  the    and  formed  on  the  plan  of  a  common  intereft, 

tei'city  of  the  whole  political  body.    Thofe  rules    becomes  immediatelv  an  ol  jed  of  public  atten-  , 

of  adion  ^rc  Ike  laws  of  the  community ;  jind    tion,   veneration,  obedience,  and  inviolable  at- 

thofc  diliereiit  osders  are  the  feveral  officers  or    tachment,  which  ought  neither  to  be  feduced  by 

na^^iftrates  appointed  by  the  public  to  explain    bribes,  fior  awed  by  terrors ;  an  objcdt,  in  fine, 

them,  and  faperintend  or  affift  in  their  execution,    of  all  thofe  extenfive  and  important  duties  which 

lo  coafeqneoce  of  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  in-    arife  from  fo  glorious  a  conlederacy.    To  H»atch 

cifidoal  tQ  obey  the  laws  ena^ed ;  to  fubmit  to    over  fuch  a  fyftem :  to  contribute  all  he  can  to 

tile  ex-cators  of  them  with  all  due  deference  and    promote  its  good  by  his  re  ifon,  his  ingenuity,  his 

boMage,  according  to  their  refpedMve  ranks  and    ftrength,  and  every  other  ability,  whether  natu- 

<iignity,  as  to  the  keepers  of  the  public  peace,    ral  or  acquired  5  to  rcfift,  and,  to  the  utmoft  of 

aad  the  guardians  of  public  liberty ;  to  maintain    his  power>  defeat  every  incroach;*ieht  upon  it, 

iiiiown  rank,  and  perform  the  fundions  of  his    whether  carried  on  by  a  fecret  corruption  or 

owo  ftaiioB,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  incor-    open  violeru  e ;  and  to  facrifice  his  eafe,  wealth, 

nptioo.    The  fuperiority  of  the  higher  orders,  or    power,  nay  life  itfelf,  and  what  is  dearer  (till,  hts 

the  authority  with  which  the  ftate  has  invefted    family  and  friends,  to  defend  or  fave  it,  is  the 

UeiB,  entitle  them,  efpecially  if  they  employ  their    duty,  the  honyur,  the  intertfk,  and  the  privilege 

anthority  wei),  to  the  obedience  and  fubmiffion  iA    of  every  citizen ;  it  will  make  him  venerable  and 

the  lower,  and  to  a  proportionable  honour  and    beloved  while  he  lives  be  lamented  and  honoured 

«fpe6  from  alL    The  fubordination  of  the  lower    if  he  falls  in  fo  glorious  a  caufe,  and  trafrfmit 

oaks  claims   protedion,  defence,  and  fecurity    his  name  with  immortal  renown  to  the  lateft  pof^* 

froQ  the  higher.   And  the  laws,  being  fuperkn-  to    terity. 

Ill,  being  the  laft  refort,  beyood  which  there  is  no        As  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  power  and 
dedaon  or  appeaL  authority,  the  original  feat  of  mAJefly,  the  authors 

PoSLic  SriaiT,  heroic  eeal,  k>ve  of  liberty,  of  laws,  and  the  creators  of  officers  to  execute 
arxi  the  other  political  duties,  do,  above  all  them ;  if  they  fhall  find  the  power  they  have  con- 
«heti,  recomnieod  tho&  who  pradtife  them  te  ferred  abufed  by  their  truftees,  their  m'ajefty  vio- 
the  admiration  aod  homage  d  mankhKl ;  becaufe,  lated  by  tyranny  or  by  ufurpation,  their  autho- 
a  they  are  the  offspiiag  of  the  nobleft  minds,  fo  rity  proflituted  to  fupport  violence  or  fcreen  cor- 
are  they  the  pareats  of  the  greateft  bleffiags  to  ruption,  the  laws  grown  pernicious  through  ac- 
fociety.  Yet,  exalted  as  they  arc.  It  is  only  in  cidents  unforcfeen  or  unavoidable,  or  rendered 
qu»l  and  free  govemmenU  where  they  can  be  ineffedual  through  the  infidelity  and  corruption 
rxercffed  and  have  their  due  effed.  For  there  of  the  executors  of  them ;  then  it  is  their  right, 
>  oo«y  does  a  tfuc  public  fpirit  prevail,  and  there  and  what  is  their  right  is  their  duty,  to  refume 
♦rtJly  U  the  pubtic  good  made  the  ftandard  of  the  that  delegated  power,  and  call  their  truftees  to  an 
crii  conftiitttton.  As  the  end  of  fociety  is  the  account ;  to  refift  the  ufurpation,  and  extirpate 
common  iatereft  and  welfare  of  the  people  affo-  the  tyranny ;' to  vcft ore  iheir  fullied  majefty  and 
ciatcd,  this  end  muft  of  necefiity  be  the  (upreme  proftituted  authority ;  to  fofpend,  alter,  or  ab^o- 
Hw  or  common  Itandard,  by  which  the  particu-  gate  thofe  laws,  and  punilh  their  unfaithful  and 
lif  rales  of  aakm  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  corrupt  officers.  Nor  is  it  the  duty  only  of  the 
fodety  tswards  each  other  are  to  be  regulated,  united  bodjr ;  but  every  member  of  it  ought. 
But  a  common  inureft  can  be  no  other  than  that  according  to  his  ref^cdive  rank,  power,  asd 
•toch  it  the  refijlt  of  the  common  reafon  or  com-  weight  in  the  community,  to  concur  in  advancing 
B»o  foiiings  of  alU  PHvate  men,  or  a  particular  and  fupporting  thefe  gloHous  deligns. 
order  of  men,  have  interefts  and  feelings  peculiar  Rlsistakce,  therefore,  bting  undoubtedly 
to  themfelves,  and  of  which  they  may  be  good  lawful  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  quel* 
judgei;  but  thefe  may  be  feparate  from,  and  of-  tion,  among  good  reafoners,  can  only  be  with  re- 
ta  coniraty  to  the  intereft  aod  feelings  of  the  reft  gard  to  the  degree  of  necelfity  which  can  juftify 
oftheCociety^  and  therefore  they  can  have  no  refiftance,  and  render  it  expedient  or  com meiid- 
"fht  to  make,  aod  much  lefs  to  impofe,  laws  on  able.  And  here  we  muft  acknowledge,  that,  with 
t**ir  fe\low  citizens,  inconfiftent  with,  and  oppo*  Mr  Hume,  "  we  Ihall  always  incline  to  tlieir  tide 
file  to,  thofe  interefts  'and  thofe  feelings.    There-    th  A  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance  very  cli;tv,  anu 

Kk»^  who 
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wl^o  conBder  an  infringement  of  it  .as  the  laft  re-  (bund  under(l<indin^  are  led  to  believt  th  •  .  xift* 
fuge  in  defperate  cafes,  when  the  public  is  in  the  ence  of  a  God.  We  are  confcious  of  our  fxifk* 
higheft  danger  from  violence  and  tyranny.  For  ence,  of  thought,  fentiment,  and  padion.  ar^i  f^n- 
betides  the  mifchiefs  of  a  civil  war,  which  com-  fible  withal  that  thefe  came  not  of  ourfelves; 
monly  attends  infurredtion,  it  is  certain,  that  therefore  we  immediately  recognife  a  parent 
where  a  difpolition  to  rebellion  appears  among  mind,  an  original  intelligence,  from  whom  we 
any  people,  it  is  one  chief  caufe  of  tyranny  in  the'  borrowed  thole  litlle  portions  of  thought  and  ac- 
rulers,  a^d  forces  them  into  mahy  violent  roea-  tivity.  And^hilewt;  not  only  feel  kind  affections 
fures,  which,  had  every  one  been  inclined  to  fub*  in  ourfelves,  and  difcover  them  in  others,  but 
mifTion  and  obedience,  they  would  never  have  em*  likewife  behold  'round  us  foch  a  number  and  va- 
braced.  Thus  the  tyrannicids,  or  aflaflination  riety  of  creatures,  endued  with  natures  nicely  ad- 
approved  of  by  ancient  maxims,  inftead  of  keep-  jufted  to  their  feveral  ftations  and  oecooomies, 
ing  tyrants  and  ufurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  fupporting  and  fupported  by  each  oth^r,  and  all 
times  more  fierce  and  unrelenting }  and  is  now  fullained  by  a  common  order  of  things,  and  iha* 
juftly  aboliihed  on  that  account  by  the  laws  of  ring  different  degrees  of  happiiefs  according  to 
natiqns,  and  univerfally  condemned,  as  a  bafe  and  their  refpedive  capacities,  we  are  naturally  and 
treacherous  method  of  bringing  to  juitice  tbofe  neceflariiy  led  up  to  the  Father  of  fuch  a  numc- 
difturbers  of  fociety."    £Jujs  Vol.  x.  rous  offspring,  the  fountain  of  fuch  wide-fpread 

c.^*  IV      /)/Ti.,^»^   rirs^  happinefs.    As  we  conceive  this  Being  bef<. re  ail. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  Duty  to  God.  ^j^^J;  ^j,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^„^  ^^  naTurally,  .nd 

Of  all  the  relations  which  the  human  mind  without  reafuning,  afcribe  to  him  every  k'n(  uf 

fufUins,  that  which  fublifts  between  the  Crba«  perfedion,  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  without 

TOB.  and  his  creatures,  the  fupreme  lawgiver  bounds,  exifting  through  all  time,  and  pervading  all 

and  his  fubjeifts,  is  the  higheft  and  the  heft.   This  fpace.    We  apply  to  him  thofe  glorioun  epitbr!»af 

relation  arifes  from  the  nature  of  a  creature  in  ge-  our  Creator,  Preferver,  Beoefadtor,  the  fiipr«-m« 

neral,  and  the  cunftitution  of  the  human  mind  in  Lord  and  Lawgiver  of  the  whole  fociety  nl  raiioi.al 

particular)  the  nobled  powers  ancf  affedions  of  and  intelligent  creatures.    Not  only  the  imper- 

which  point  to  an  univerfal  mind,  and  would  be  fedtions  and  wants  of  our-  being  and  conditioo, 

imperfcdl  and  abortive  without  fuch  a  diredion.  but  fome  of  the  nobleft  inftindis  and  affedions  of 

How  lame  then  muft  that  fyftem  of  morals  be,  our  minds,  connect  us  with  this  great  and  uriver- 

which  leaves  a  Deity  out  of  the  queftion  i  How  ial  Being.    The  mind,  in  its  progress  from  objed 

difconfolate,  and  how  deftitute  of  its  firmed  fui>-  to  objedt,  from   one  character  and  prolped  of 

port  I  beauty  to  another,  finds  fome  blemifh  or  nefi- 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  true  thiftory  or  ciency  in  each,  and  foon  exhauftp  or. grows  weary 

experience  of  the  mind's  progrefs,  that  any  man,  and  diffatiffied  with  its  fubjtrd;  it  iees  nucharac- 

by  any  formal  deduction  of  bis  difcurfive  power,  ter  of  excellency  amoog  men  equal  to  that  pitch 

ever  reafoned  himfelf  into  the  belief  of  a  God-  of  efteem  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting ;  nv*  ob- 

Whcther  fuch  a  belief  is  derived  from  father  to  jedt  within  the  compafs  of  human  things  adeqsp.te 

/on,  and  from  one  man  to  another,  In  the  way  of  to  the  ftrength  of  its  affection :  nor  can  it  nay 

tradition^  or  is  fuggefted  to  us  in  confequence  of  any  where  in  this  felf-expanfive  progrefs,  or  find 

an  •  immutable  law  of  our  nature,  on  beholding  repofe  after  its  higheft  flights,  til)  it  ar^%'e^  at  a 

the  auguft  afpedt  and  beautiful  order  of  the  uni-  Being  of  unbounded   greatnefs  and  worth,  on 

verfe,  we  will  not  determine.    What  feems  moft  whom  it  may  employ  its  fublimeft  powers  withoot 

agreeable  to  experience  is,  that  a'fenfe  of  its  exhaofting  the  Aibjedt,  and  give  fcope  to  the 

beauty  and  grandeur,  and  the  admirable  fitnefs  utmoft  force  and  fulnefs  of  its  love  without  ia- 

of  one  thing  to  another  in  its  vaft  apparatus,  leads  tiety  or  difguft.    So  that  the  nature  of  this  hetng 

the  mind  neceifarlly  and  unavdidably  to  a  percep-  correfponds  to  the  nature  of  man ;  immt  can  hts 

tion^f  adefign,  or  of  a  defigning  caufe,  the  o-  intelligent  an^  moral  powers  obtain  their  entire 

rigin  of  all,  by  a  progrefs  as  fimple  and  natural  end,  but  on  the  fitppofition  of  fuch  a  Bebg,  sod 

as  that  by  which  a  beautiful  pi(5lure  or  a  fine  without  a  real  fympathy  and  communication  with 

building  fugged s  to  us  the  idea  of  an  excellent  him.    The  native  propenfity  of  the  mind  to  re- 

artift.    For  it  feems  to  hold  uniyerfally  true,  that  verence  whatever  is  great  and  wonderful,  findi  a 

wherever  we  difcern  a  tendency  or  co-operation  proper  objeA  of  homage  in  him  who  fpread  oat 

of  things  towards  a  certain  end,  or  producing  a  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  who  fuftainsand 

conimon  effcd,  there,  by  a  neceifary  law  of  aflb-  governs  the  whole.    The  admitatioo  of  beauty, 

elation,  we  apprehend  defign,  a  defigning  energy  the  love  of  order,  and  the  compliicency  we  fwl 

or  caufe.  -No  matter  Whether  the  objeds  are  na-  in  goodnefs,  muft  rife  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  at* 

tural or  artificial,  ftiU  that  fiiggeftion  is  unavoid-  tain  the  full  vigour  and  joy  of  their  operattoos, 

able,  and  the  connexion  between  the  effect  and  when  thev  unite  in  hhn  who  is  thefvm  and  fooite 

its  adequate  caufe  obtrudes  itfielf  on  the  mind,  and  of  all  perfection. 

]t  tec^uires  no  nice  (earch  or  elaborate  dedudlion        It  is  evident  from  theflighteft  furvef  of  morali, 

of  reafon  to  trace  or  prove  that  cotfneAion.    We  that  how  pundlual  foever  one  may  be  inperfuriD- 

are  particularly  fatisfied  of  its  truth  in  the  fubjed  ing  the  duties  which  refult  from  our  reUtioo»  to 

before  us  by  a  kind  of  dire^  intuition ;  attending  mankind,  yet  to  be  quite  deficient  in  petforming 

to  the  maxim  of  the  fchools,  **  That  there  cannot  Ihofe  which  arife  from  our  relation  to  the  Ai* 

be  an  iafinite  foriea  of  caufes  and  effeds  produc-  mighty,  muft  argue  a  ftrange  perverfioo  of  rei- 

ing  and  produced  by  one  another."    That  ma^im  fbn,  or  depravity  of  heart.    If  imperfeA  degnrei 

ia  familiar  only  tonietaphyGciansi  but  all  men  of  of  worth  attract  our  veneration^  and  if  the  w»t 

of 
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of  It  wookl  imply  an  infen6bility»  or»  which  is  fcbeme  of  divine  faith ;  a  fcheme  exbrbited  in  all 

wmfr.ai' arerfion  to  merit,  what  lamenefs  of  af-  the  works  of  God|  and  executed  through  hb 

fcvtion  or  immorality  of  charaAer  maft  it  be  to  whole  adminiftration. 

be  unafieded  with,  and  much  more  to  be  ill  af-  This  faith,  well  founded  and  deeply  felt,  is 
feeled  tOy  a  Being  of  fuperlative  wOrth !    To  love  nearly  connected  with  a  true  moral  tafte,  and 
foctrty,  or  particular  members  of  it,  and  yet  to  hath  a  powerful  efficacy  on  the  temper  and  man- 
Bate  no  fenieof  our  qonnedion  with  its  Head,  no  ners  of  the  theift.    He  who  admires  goodnefs  in 
afedion  to  our  common  Parent  and  BenefaAor ;  others,  and  delights  in  the  praAice  of  it,  malt  be 
to  be  coDCcrned  about  the  approbation  or  cen-  coofcious  of  a  reigning  order  within,  a  reditude 
fere  of  our  fiellow-creatures,  and  yet  to  feel  no-  and  candour  of  heart,  which  difpofes  him  to  en- 
thiog  of  this  kind  towards  him  who  fees  and  tertain  fovourable  apprebenfions  of  men ;   and, 
vtighs  our  anions  with  unerring  wjfdom  and  from  an  impartial  furvey  of  things,  to  prefume 
jaftice,  and  can  tully  reward  or  punifli  them,  be-  that  good  order  and  good  meaning  prevail  in  the 
uays  equal  madnefs  and  partiality  of  mind.    It  is  univerfe ;  and  if  fo,  then  an  ordering,  an  intend- 
plain,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  fome  re*  ing  mind,  who  is  no  enemy,  no  tyrant  to  his  crea- 
gards  are  due  to  the  great  Father  of  all,  in  whom  tures,  but  a  friend,  a  benefador,  an  indulgent  fo- 
cvery  lovely  and  adorable  quality  combines  to  in-  vereign.    On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  man,  having 
fpire  veneration  and  homage.  notbihg  goodly  or  generous  to  contemplate  within. 
As  our  affcdions  depend  on  our  opinions  of  no  right  intentions  nor  honefty  of  heart,  fufpedls 
tbeir  objeds^  and  generally  keep  pace  with  them,  every  perfon  and  every  thing ;   and,  beholding 
it  tnufh  be  of  the  bigheft  importance,  and  feems  nature  through  the  gloom  of  a  felfifti  and  guilty 
to  be  among  the  firft  duties  we  owe  to  the  Au-  mind,  is  either  averfe  to  the  belief  of  a  reigning 
thor  of  our  being,  ^  to  form  the  Uajt  imperfeQ^  order;  or,  if  he  cannot  fupprefs  the  uoconquer- 
tince  we  cannot  form  periled,  conceptions  of  his  able  anticipations  of  a  governing  mind,  he  is  prone 
durader  and  adminiftration :''  for  fuch  concep*  to  tamilh  the  beauty  of  nature,,  and  to  impute 
tiors,  thoroughly  imbibed,  will  render  our  reli-  malevolence,  or  blindnefs  and  impotence  at  leaft, 
gion  rational,  and  our  difpofitions  refined.    If  our  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler.    He  turns  the  univerfe 
optr  ions  are  diminutive  and  diftorted,  our  reli*  into  a  forlorn  and  borrid  wafte,  and  transfers  his 
gion  will  be  fuperftitious,  and  our  temp.T  abjed.  own  charadter  to  the  Deity,  by  afcribing  to  him 
Tha»,  if  we  afcribe  to  the  Deity  that  falfe  majefty  that  unconimunicative  grandeur,  that  arbitrary 
which  confifts  in  the  unbenevolent  and  fullen  ex-  or  revengeful  fpirit,  which  he  affedts  or  admires 
ercife  of  mere  will  or  power,  or  fuppofe  him  to  in  himfdtf.    As  fuch  a  temper  of  mind  naturally 
delight  in  the  proftrations  of  fervile  fear,  or  as  leads  to  atheism,  or  to  a  sup£asTiTioN  full  as 
iervile  praife,  he  will  be  worfhipped  with  mean  bad ;  therefore,  as  far  as^hat  temper  depends  on 
adulation,  and  a  profufion  of  compliments.    Far-  the  unhappy  creature  in  whom  it  prevails,  the 
ther,  if  he  be  looked  'upon  as  a  ftem  and  impla-  propenGty  to  atheifm  or  fuperftition  confcquent 
able  Betog,  delighting  in  vengeance,  he  will  be  thereto  muft  be  immoral.    Farther,  if  it  be  true 
adored  with  pompous  offerings,   facrifices,    or  that  the  belief  or  fenfe  of  a  Deity  is  natural  to  the 
vhalever  eUe  may  be  thought  proper  to  foothe  mind,  and  the  evidence  of  his  exiftence  refledted 
aod  mollify  him.    But  if  we  believe  perfeA  good-  from  his  works  fo  full  as  to  ftrike  even  the  moft 
ncfs  to  be  the  chara^er  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  fuperficial  obferver  with  convidion,  then  the  fup- 
that  he  lovea  thofe  molt  who  refemble  him  moft,  planting  or  corrupting  that  fenfe,  or  the  want 
the  worihip  paid  him  will  be  rational  and  fub-  of  due  attention  to  that  evidence,  and,  in  confe- 
lime,  and  bis  worihippers  will  feek  .to  pleafe  him  quence  of  both,  a  fuptne  ignorance  or  affeSed  tm^ 
by  imitating  that  goodnefs  which  they  adore.  £eSe/  of  a  Deity,  muft  argue  a  bad  temper  or  an 
The  foondatton,  then,  of  all  true  religion  is  a  ra«  immoral  turn  of  mind.    In  the  cafe  of  invincible 
tioaal  faith.   And  of  a  rational  faith  thefe  feem  to  ignorance^  or  a  very  bad  education,  though  nothing 
be  the  chief  articles :  to  believe,  that  an  infinite  can  be  concluded  diredtly  againft  the  charader  ; 
sll'peried  Mind  exifts,  who  has  no  oppofite  nor  jret  whenever  ill  paffions  and  habits  pervert  the 
any  icparate  intereft  from  that  of  his  oreatures ;  judgment*  and,  by  perverting  the  judgment,  ter- 
that  he  fuperintends  and  governs  all  creatures  and  minate  in  atheifm,  then  the  cafe  becomes  plainly 
things ;  that  his  goodnefs  extends  to  all  his  creA-  criminal. 

turet,  in  different  degrees  indeed,  according  to  ,     But  let  cafuifts  determine  this  as  they  will,  a 

their  refpedive  natures,  but  without  any  partia-  true  faith  in  the  divine  character  and  adminiftra- 

lity  or  envy;  that  he  does  every  thing  for  the  tion  is  generally  the  confequence^of  a  virtuous 

beft,  or  in  a  fubferviency  to  the  perfeAion  and  ftate  of  mind.     The  man  who  is  truly  and  habi- 

hsppioefa  of  the  whole ;  particularly,  that  he  di-  tually  good,  feels  the  love  of  order,  of  beauty, 

redt  and  governs  the  affairs  of  men,  infpeds  their  and  goodnefs,  in  the  ftrongeft  degree ;  and  there- 

adioni,  diftinguifhes  the  good   from  the  bad,  .  fore  cannot  be  infenfible  to  thofe  emanations  of 

loves  and  befriends  the  former,  is  difpleafied  with  them  which  appear  in  all  the  works  of  God,  nor 

and  pities  the  latter  in  this  world,  and  will,  ac-  help  loving  their  fupreme  fource  and  model.    He 

cording  to  their  refpedive  deferts,  reward  one  and  cannot  but  think,  that  he  who  has  poured  fuch 

puniih  the  other  in  the  next ;  that,  in  fine,  he  it  beauty  and  goodnefs  over  all  his  works,  muft  him- 

alwayt  carrying  on  a  fcbeme  of  virtue  and  happi-  felf  delight  in  beauty  and  goodnefs ;  and  what  he 

ii€&  through  an  unlimited  duration,  and  is  ever  delights  in  muft  be  both  amiable  and  happy. 

(aiding  the  univerfe,  through  its  fuccei&ve  ftagea  Some  indeed  there  are,  and  it  is  pity  there  fhould 

^^  periods,  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  and  be  any  fuch,  who,  through  the  unhappy  influence 

fehcity.    This   is  true  TheisM)   the  glorious  of  a  wrong  education,  have  entertained  dark  and 

unfriendly 
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nafneadly  thoughts  of  a  Deity  and  his  admintftra*  unbounded  goodneft.    It  it  in  hit  jcarc  aod  pro- 

tton,  though  otherwife  of  a  virtuous  temper  them-  vidence  alone  that  the  good  man,  %vho  is  anxious 

feives.    However,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  for  the  happme&  of  all,  finds  perfe^  fcrenity  ;  a 

fucb  ientiments  nave,  for  the  moft  part,  a  bad  fereoity  neither  rufiled  by  partial  ill,  nur  founed 

effe&  on  the  temper;  and  when  they  have  not,  by  private  difappoiatment. 

it  is  becauie  the  Undepraved  aflfeAtoos  of  an  ho-        When  we  cooGder  the  unftained  purity  and  ab- 

oeft  heart  are  more  powerful  in  their  operation  folute  perfe^ion  of  the  divine  nature^  and  reded 

than  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  an  ill  informed  withal  oo  the  imperftidion  and  various  blcmtihe« 

head.  of  our  own,  we  muft  fipk,  or  be  convinced  we 

But  wherever  right  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ought  to  fink,  into  the  decpeft  humility  and  proU 

and  his  providence  prevail,  when  he  is  confidered  ^tratioo  of  foul  before  him  who  is  fo  wondeifuliy 

at  the  ineshauftible  fource  of  light,  and  love,  and  great  and  holy.    When,  further,  we  call  to  mind 

joy,  as  a^ing  in  the  joint  character  of  a  Father  what  low  and  languid  feelings  .we  have  of  the  di- 

and   Governor,  imparting  an  endlefs  variety  of  vine  prelence  and  majelty,  what  infenfibiiity  of 

capacities  to  his  creatures,  and  fupplying  them  his  fatherly  and  univerlal  goodneis,  najr,   what 

with  every  thing  neceffary  tQ  their  fall  comple-  ungrateful  returns  we  have  made  to  it,  how  far 

lion  and  happinefs  $  what  veneration  and  grati-  we  come  (hort  of  the  perfeAioo  of  hia  law  and 

tude  muft  fuch  conceptions,  thoroughly  believed,  the  dignity  of  our  own  nature,  how  much  we 

excite  in  the  mind  1    How  natural  and  delightful  have  indulged  to  the  fel^  paffiuns,  and  bow  little 

muft  it  be  to  one  whofe  heart  is  open  to  the  per-  to  the  benevolent  ones  \  we  muft  be  ^confcious 

ceptiop  of  truth,  and  of  every  thing  fair,  great,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  repent  of  a  temper  and  con- 

and  wonderful  in  nature,  to  contemplate  and  dudt  fo  unworthy  bur  nature,  and  unbecoming 

adore  him  who  is  the  (irft  fair,  the  firft  great,  and  our  obligations  to  its  Author,  and  to  refolve  and 

firft  wonderful ;  in  whom  wifdom,  power,  and  endeavour  to  ad  a  wi(er  and  better  part  fo.*  the 

goodnefs,  dwell  vitally,  eflentially,  originally,  and  future.    , 

ad  in  perfed  concert !     What  grandeur  is  here        Nevertheleis,   from  the   charader  which  his 

to  fill  the  moft  enlarged  capacity,  what  beauty  to  works  exhibit  of  him,,  from  thofe  delays  or  alle» 

engage  the  moft- anient  love,  what  a  mafs  of  won-  viations  of  puniftiment  which  offenders  often  ex- 

der  in  fuch  exuberance  of  perfedion,  to  aftonifh  perience,-  and  from  the  merciful  tenor  of  his  ad- 

and  delight  the  human  mind  through  ao  endlefs  miniftration  in  many  other  inftances,  the  Onccre 

duration  !  penitent  may  entertain  good  hopes  that  his  Pa- 

If  the  Deity  is  confidered  as  our  fupreme  Guar-  rent  and  Judge  will  not  be  ftrid  to  mark  iniquity, 
dian  and  Benefador,  as  the  Father  of  Mercies,  but  will  be  propitious  and  iavourahle  to  him,  if 
who  Ifives  bis  creatures  with  infiatte  tendemefs,  he  honeftly  endeavours  to  avoid  his  former  prac« 
and  in  a  particular  manner  all  good  men,  nay,  all  tices,  and  iiibdue  his  former  habits,  and  to  lire 
wbo  delight  in  goodnefs,  even  in  its  moft  imper-  in  a  greater  oooforaity  to  the  /divine  will  fur  the 
fed  degrees ;  what  rcfiguation,  what  dependence,  'future;    If  any  doubts  or  fears  (bould  ftiil  remain, 
what  generous  confidence,  what  hope  in  God  how  far  it  may  be  conliftent  with  the  reditude 
and  his  all- wife  providence,  muft  arile  in  the  foul  and  ^uity  of  the  divine  government  to  let  bis 
that  is  pofleficd  of  fuch  amiable  views  of  him  !  iniouities  pais  unpuniftied,  yet  he  cannot  think  it 
All  thofe  exercifes  of  piety,  and  above  all  a  fuper-  unuiitable  to  his  paternal  clemency  and  wifdom 
latlye  efteem  and  love,  arc  direded  to  God  as  to  to  contiive  a  method  of  retrieving  the  penitent 
their  natural,  their  ultimate,  and  inde^i  their  offender,  that  iball  unite  and  reconcile  the  ma- 
only  adequate  objed  ;  and  though  the  immenfe  jefty  and  meixry  of  bis  government.  Ifr^aibncan* 
obligations  we  have  received  from  him  may  excite  not  of  itfelf  fuggeft  fudh  a  kbeme,  it  gives  at  ieaft 
in  us  more  lively  feelings  of  divine  goodnefs  than  fome  ground  to  exped  it.    But  though  nJitural 
a  general  and  abftraded  contemplation  of  it,  yet  religion  cannot  let  in  moral  light  and  aifiirance  on 
the  afiedions  of  gratitude  and  love  are  of  them-  Co  intereftiog  a  fubjjed,  yet  it  will  teach  the  bum- 
fclves  of  the  generous  difintereftcd  kind,  not  the  Ue  tfaeitl  to  wait  with  great  fabmiflion  for  any 
refult  of  ielf-tntereft,  or  views  of  reward.    A  per-  farther  intimations  it  may  pleafe  the  iiipremc  Go- 
fed  charader,  in  which  we  always  fuppofe  mfi-  vemor  to  give  of  his  will ;  to  examine  virith  cao- 
nite  goodnefs,  guided  by  unerring  wifdom,  and  dour  and  impartiality  whatever  evidence  ihall  be 
fupported  by  almighty  power,  is  the  proper  ob-  propofed  to  him  of  a  divine  revelation,  whether 
jed  of  perfcd  love ;  which,  aa  fuch,  wc  are  for*  that  evidence  is  natural  or  fupernatural ;  to  em- 
cibly  drawn  to  purfue  and  to  afpire  after.    In  the  brace  it  with  veiieration  and  cheerfuhiefs,  if  tbc 
contemplation  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  evidence  is  dear  and  convincing ;  and,  ^oa!ly»  d 
we  find  at  iaft  what  the  ancient  philofophers  it  bring  to  light  any  new  relations  of  connedioiu, 
fought  in  vain,  the  svpxeme  amd  sovfiaiiCN  nattu-al  religion  will  perfuade  its  fincere  votary 
GOOD ;  from  which  all  other  goods  arife,  and  in  faithfully  to  comply  with  the  obligations,  and 
which  they  are  all  contained.    The  Deity  there-  perform  the  duties  which  refult  firom  thofe  rels* 
fore  challenges  our  fupreme  and  fovereign  love ;  tions  and  connedions.    This  is  theifm,  piety,  t^ 
a  fentiment  which,  whofoever  indulges,-  muft  be  completion  of  morality  ! 
confirmed  in  the  love  of  virtue,  in  a  defire  to  imi-        We  muft  farther  obferve,  that  all  thofe  affedioos 
tate  its  all-perfed  pattern,  and  in  a  cheerful  ie-  which  we  ftippofcd  to  regard  the  Deity  as  (b^^ 
curity  that  all  his  great  concerns,  tHcfe  of  his  immcdiateandpiimary  obj^,  are  vital  energies « 
friends  and  of  the  univerfe,  ihall  be  abfolutely  the  fuul,  m\i\  confeque^tly  exert  themfdves  i^^ 
fafe  under  the  condud  of  unerring  wifdom  and  ad,  anc!,  ILu  Ai  other  energies,  gain  ftrcr.gtk^' 

grealf' 
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greater  a^ivity  by  that  exertion.    It  is  therefore  blefihigi  and  crimen  to  whtcb  wf  all  (hare  in  (bme 

our  daty  as  well  av  higbeft  intereft,  often  at  ftat-  degree,  and  public  wants  iind  dangers  to  which 

ed  times,  and  by  decent  and  folemn  adts,  to  coo-  all  are  expofcd — k  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 

tnnp2ate  and  adore  tbe  great  Original  of  our  ez-  varioiM  and  folemn  offices  of  public  religion  are 

iftence,  the  Parent  of  all  beattty  and  of  all  good ;  duticv  of  indtfpeniable  moral  obUgatign,  among 

to  fzpreis  our  veneration  and  love  fay  an  awful  and  the  beft  cements  of  fociety,  the  firmed  prop  of 

detout  recognition  of  his  perfeAioas ;  and  to  evi-  government,  and  the  faireft  omateent  of  both, 
dence  onr  gratitode  by  celebrating  his  goodnefs, 

and  thankfully  acknowledging  all  his  benefits.    It  PART    III. 

»  IHtewife  our  duty,  by  proper  exerdfes  of  for-  e«^     t     ry^j*     -,^-17..^-        -a  r... 

row  and  humiUntion,  lo  ioofefs  our  ingratitude  ^ect.  I.    0/Pr*ctical  Ethics,  or  theCvi^ 

and  folly;  fo  ftgnijy  our  dependence  on  God,  ^"**  oj  t^  S^ihd. 

and  our  confidence  in  his  goodnefs,  by  imploring  We  have  now  gone  through  a  particular  detail 

his  bleilmg  and  gracious  concurrence  in  aflifiing  of  the  feveral  duties  we  owe  to  Ourselves,  to 

tKe  weakness  and  curing  the  corruptions  of  our  Socistt,  and  to  God.    In  confidering  the  firft 

oatQre;  and  finally^  to  teftify  our  fenfe  of  his  au-  order  of  duties,  we  juft  touched  on  the  methods 

thorny,  and  our  faith  in  his  govemnient,  by  de*  of  acquhing  the  different  kinds  of  goods  which 

^  foting  ourietves  to  do  his  will,  and  refigning  our-  we  are  led  by  nature  to  purfue ;  only  we  left  the 

fe^res  to  his  difpolal.   Thefe  duties  are  not  there-  confideration  of  the  method  of  acquiring  tbe  mo<- 

fore  obligatory,  becaufe  the  Deity  needs  or  can  ra'  goods  of  the  mii)d  to  a  fedion  by  itfelf,  be- 

bf  profit^  by  thetti ;  but  as  they  are  apparently  caufe  of  its  fingular  importance.    This  fedtion 

decent  and  moral,  fuitable  to  the  relations  be  fuf-  then  will  contain  a  brie^  enumeration  of  tbe  arts 

taios  of  om-  Creator,  BenefaAor«  Lawgiver,  and  of  acquiring  virtuous  habits,  and  6f  eradicating 

Judge;  expneflive  of  our  ftate  and  obligations;  vicious  ones,  as  far  as  is  confident  with,  the  bre- 

tnd  tmprovitig  to  our  tenipers,  by  making  us  vity  of  fuch  a  work :  a  fubjedt  of  the  utmoft  dif- 

more  rational,  fociat,  god-like,  and  confequently  ficulty  as  well  as  importance  in  morals;  to  which, 

morebappy.  nev^thelefs,  the  lead  attention  has  been  gene« 

We  have  aov  confidered  Intsknal  piety,  or  rally  given  by  moral  writers.    This  will  properlv 

the  worlhip  o€  the  mind,  thai  which  ts  in  fpi-  follow  a  detail  of  duty,  as  it  will  dhred  us  to  fuch 

nt  and  in  truth ;  we  ihati  condnde  the  feAion  means  or  helps  as  are  moft  neceffary  and  condu- 

with  a  ihort  account  of  that  which  is  Excernal.  cive  to  the  pra&ice  of  it. 

Ettemal  worlhip  is  founded  on  the  fame  princi-  In  tbe  firft  part  of  this  inquiry  we  traced  tbe 

pin  as  intcraaU  and  of  as  ftri^t  moral  obligation,  order  in  which  the  paflions  fhoot  up  in  the  dif- 

ft  i«  either  private  or  public.    Devotion  that  is  ferent  periods  of  human  life.    That  order  is  not 

inward,  or  purely  iotelledual,  is  too  fpiritual  and  accidental,  or  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  men, 

ibftraded  an  operation  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  education,  but 

The  operations  of  their  minds^  fuch  efpecially  as  arifes  from  the  original  conftitution  and  laws  of 

are  employed  00  the  moft  fubltme,  immaterial  ob-  .our  nature ;  of  which  this  is  one,  "  That  fenfible 

jedi,  moft  be  affifted  by  their  outward  organs,  objeAs  make  tbe  firft  andftrongeft  impreflions  on 

orbyforoe help  from  the  imagination;  otherwife  the  mind."    Thefe,  by  means  of  our  outward 

they.will  foon  be  diffipated  by  fenfible  impreflSons,  organs,  being  conveyed  to  the  mind,  become  ob- 

or  grow  tirefome  if  too  long  continued.    Ideas  je^s  of  its  attention,  on  which  it  refleds  when 

are  fach  fleeting  things,  that  they  muft  be  fixed  ;  the  outward  objeds  are  no  longer  prefent,  or, 

and  fo  fJbtle,  that  they  rouft  beexprefled  and  de-  in  other  words,  when  the  impreflfions  upon  the 

Itoeated,  as  it  were,  by  fenfible  marks  and  ima-  outward    organs  ceafe.     Thefe  objedts  of   the 

9^;  otherwife  we  cannot  attend  to  them,  nor  be  mind's  reflexion  are  called  ideas  or  notions.    To- 

nnch  aflfeded  by  them.    Therefore  verbal  ado-  wards  thefe,  by  another  law  of  our  nature,  we 

ntion,  prayer,  praife,  thankfgiving,  and  confef-  are  not  altogether  indifferent ;  but  correfpondent 

iioQ,  are  admirable  aids  to  inward  devotion,  fix  movements  of  defire  or  averfion,  love  or  hatred, 

Qor  attention,  compoie  and  enliven  our  thoughts,  arife  according  as  the  objeds  which  they  denote 

inprefs  us  more  deeply  with  a  fenfe  of  the  awful  made  an  agreeable  or  difagreeable  impreffion  on 

preieoce  m  which  we  are,  and,  by  a  natural  and  our  organs.    Thofe  ideas  and  affections  which  we 

nechaaical  fort  of  influence,  tend  to  heighten  experience  in  the  firft  period  of  life,  we  refer  to 

^fe  flevout  feelings  and  affedions  whicn   we  the  body,  or  to  fenfe ;  and  the  tafte  which  is 

f^ght  to  entertain,  and  after  this  manner  reduce  formed  towards  them,  we  call  a  fenfible,  or  a 

Intofoima!  and  explicit  ad.                                .  merely  natural  tafte;  and  the  objeds  correfpond« 

This  holds  true  in  an  higher  degree  in  the  cale  ing  to  them  we  in  general  call  good  or  pleafant. 
of  pabTic  worfliip,  where  tbe  prefence  of  our  But  as  the  mind  moves  forward  in  its  courf;, 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  powerful  communtca-'  it  extends  its  views,  and  receives  a  new  and  more 
tioo  sf  the  fodal  affedions,  confpire  to  kindle  complex  fet  of  ideas,  in  which  it  obferves  unifor- 
and  ^ad  tbe  devout  flame  with  greater  warmth  mity,- variety  fimilitude,  fymmetry  of  parts,  re- 
^d  energy.  To  conclude :  As  God  is  the  pa-  ference  to  an  end,  novelty,'  grandeur.  Tl^efe 
'cnt  and  head  of  tbe  focial  fyftem,  as  he  ha«  form«  compofe  a  vaft  train  and  diverfity  of  imagery, 
^  ui  for  a  focial  ftate,  as  by  the  one  we  find  the  which  th^  mind  compounds,  divides,  and  moulds 
beft  fecority  4gainft  the  ills  of  life,  and  in  the  into  a  thoufand  forms,  in  the  abfence  of  thofe 
<ither  enjuy  its  greateft  comforts,  and  as*  by  means  objeds  which  firft  introduced  it.  And  this  more 
of  both,  our  nature  attains  its  higheft  improve-  complicated  imagery  fuggefts  a  new  train  of  de- 
cent and  perfedion ;  and  as  there  are  public  fires  and  affedions,  full  as  fprightly  and  engaging 

at 
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as  any  which  have  yet  appeared.    This  whole  fion  on  us  as  tliofe  which  are  immediately  imprel^ 

clafs  of  perceptions  or  impreflions  is  referred'to  fed  on  our  fenfesy  or  ftrongly  parnted  on  our  im«- 

tbe  )magination»  and  forms  a  higher,  tafte  than  ginations.    Whatever  is  purely  intelleduaU  as  ab^ 

the .  fenfHMe,  and  which  has  an  immediate  and  (traded  or  fcientific  truths,  the  fublle  relations 

mighty  ii)iluence  od  the  finer  paffions  of  our  na-  and  differendes  of  things*  has  a  fainter  fort  of  ex- 

lure,  apd  is  commonly  termed  a  fine  taile.  iftence  in  the  mind  ;.and  though  it  may  exercifcj 

The  objeds  which  correfpond  to  this  tafte  we  and  whet  the  memory,  the  judgment,  or  the  rea- 

ufe  to  call  beautiful,  great,  harmonious,  or  won^  foning  power,  gives  hardly  any  impulfe  at  all  to 

derful,  or  in  general  by  the  name  of  beauty.  the  adive  powers,  the  pafiions,  which  are  the 

The  mind,  dill  pulhing  onwards  and  iucreafing  main  fprings  of  motion.    On  the  other  hand, 
its  ftock  of  ideas,  afcends  from  thofe  to  a  higher  were  the  mitid  entirely  under  the  dircdion  of 
fpecies  of  objedts,  viz.  the  order  and  mutual  re-  fenfe,  and  impreifible  only  by  fach  objeds  as  are 
lations  of  minds  to  each  other,  their  reciprocal  prefent,  and  ftrike  fome  of  the  outward  organs, 
afre<flion3,  characters,    aftions^   and  various  af-  we  ihould  then  be  precifely  in  the  ftate  of  the 
pc^s.    In  thefe  it  difcovers  a  beauty,  a  grandeur,  brute  creation,  and  li^  governed  folely  by  inftind 
a  decorum,  more  interefting  and  alluring  than  in  or  appetite,  and  have  no  power  to  controul  what* 
any  of  the  former  kinds.    Thefe  objedts,  or  the  ever  impreffions  are  made  upon  us.    The  author 
notions  of  thero,  pafling  in  review  before  the  of  our  nature  has  therefore  endue4  us  with  a  mid- 
mind,  do,  by  a  necelFary  law  of  our  nature,  call  die  foculty,  wonderfully  adapted  to  our  mixed 
forth  another  and  nobler  fet  of  afiedions,  as  ad-  ftate,  which  holds  partly  of  fenfe  and  partly  of 
miration,  efteem,  love,  honour,  gratitude,  bene-  reafon,  being  ftrongly  allied  to  the  former,  and 
volcnee,  and  others  of  the  like  tribe.    This  clafs  the  common  receptacle  in  which  all  the  notices 
of  perfedtions,  and  other  correfpondent  aftedions,  that  come  from  that  quarter  are  treafured  up; 
we  refer,  becaufe  of  their  objeds  (manners),  to  and  yet  greatly  fubfervient  and  minifterial  to  the 
a  mdral  fenfe,  and  call  the  tafte  or  temp/er  they  latter,  by  giving  a  Ixxly,  a  coherence,  and  beauty 
excite,  moral.    And  the  objeds  which  are  agree-  to  its  conceptions.    This  middle  faculty  is  called 
able  to  this  tafte.  or  temper  we  denominate  by  the  the  imagination,  one  of  the  moft  bufy  and 
general  name  of  moral  beauty,  to  diftinguifli  it  fruitful  powers  of  the  mind.    Into  this  common 
from  the  other,  which  is  termed  natural.  ftoreboufe  are  Hkewife  carried  all  thofe  morsl 

Thefe  different  fets  of  ideas  or  notions  are  the  forms  which  are  derived  from  our  moral  faculties 

materials  about  which  the  mind  employs  itfelf,  of  perception ;  and  there  they  often  undergo  nev 

which  it  ^fends,  ranges,  and  diverfifies  ten  thou-  changes  and  appearances,  by  being  mixed  and 

fand  different  ways.    It  feels  a  ftrong  propenfion  wrought  up  wi(h  the  ideas  and  forms  of  feofible 

to  conned  and  affbciate  thofe  ideas  among  which  or  natural  things.    By  this  coalition  of  imagery, 

it  obferves  any  (imilitude  or  any  aptitude,  whether  natural  l>eauty  is  dignified  and  heightened  by  mo* 

original  and  natural,  or  cuftomary  and  artificial,  ral  qualities  and  perfedions,  and  moral  qualities 

to  fuggeft  each  other.    See  Mitafhysics,'^^.  are  at  once  exhibited  and  fet  off"  by  natural  beaa- 

XXVITI.  ty.    The  fenfible  beauty,  or  good,  is  refined  from 

fiut  whatever  the,  reafons  are,  whether  fimili-  its  drofs  by  partaking  of  the  moral ;  and  the  mo- 
tude,  co-exiftence,  cafuality,  t)r  any  other  apti-  ral  receives  ^  ftamp,  a  vifible  charader  and  cur- 
tude  or  relation,  why  any  two  or  more  ideas  are  rency  from  the  fenfible. 
conneded  by  th»  mind  at  firft,  it  is  an  eftabliihed        As  we  are  firft  of  all  accuftomed  to  fenfible  im« 
law  of  our  nature,  <*  that  when  two  or  more  ideas  preilions  and  fenfible  enjoyments,  we  contrad  ear- 
have  often   ftarted  in  company,  they  form   fo  ly  a  fenfual  reliih  or  love  of  pleafure,  in  the  low- 
ftrong  an  union,  that  it  is  very  difficult  ever  after  er  fenfe  of  the  word.    In  order,  however,  tojaf- 
to  feparate  them."    Thus  the  lover  cannot  fepa-  tify  this  relifli,  the  mind,  as  it  l>ecomes  open  to 
rate  the  idea  of  merit  from  his  miftrefs;  the  cour-  higher  perceptions  of  beauty  and  good,  borrows 
tier  that  of  dignity  frpm  his  title  or  ril>bon  ;  the  from  thence  a  noble  fet  of"^  images,  as  fine  tafte, 
mifer  that  of  happinefs  from  his  bags.    It  is  thefe  generofity,  focial  affedions,  ifriendfliip,  good  fel- 
affbciations  of  worth  or  happinefs  with  any  of  the  Ic^wfhip,  and  the  like;  and,  by  dreffing  out  the 
diifcrent  fets  of  objeds  or  images  before  fpecified,  old  purfuits  with  thefe  new  ornaments,  gives  tbcffl 
that  form  our  tafte  or  complex  idea  of  good.    By  an  additional  dignity  and  luftre.    By  thefe  ways 
another  law  of  our  nature,  **  our  aflledions  follow  the  defire  of  a   good  table,  love  of  flneryi  in* 
and  are  governed  by  this  tafte.    And  to  thefe  af-  trigue,  and  pleafure,  are  vaftly  increafed  beyond 
fediona  our  charader  and  condud  are  fimilar  and  their  natural  pitch,  having  an  impulfe  combio- 
proportioned ;  on  the  general  tenor  of  which  our  ed  of  the  force  of  the  natural  appetites,  and  or 
happinefs  principally  depends."  the  fuperadded  ftrength  of  thofe  paffions  which 

As  all  our  leading  pailions  then  depend  on  the  tend  to  the  moral  fpecies.    When  the  mind  be- 

diredion  which  our  tafte  takes,  and  as  it  is  al-  comes  nrore  fenfible  to  thofe  objeds  or  appear- 

ways.of  the  Dime  ftrain  with  our  leading  affbcia-  ances  in  which  it  perceives  l)eauty,  unif6m«ty. 

tions,  it  is  worth  while  to  enquire  niore  particu-  grandeur,  and  harmony,  as  fine  clothes,  elegant 

larly  how  thefe  are  formed,  to  dcted  the  fecret  ftirniturc,  plate,  pidures,  gardens,  houfes,  cqw- 

fources  from  whence  our  paftions  derive  their  page,  the  beauty  of  animals,  and  particulstl]^  tre 

principal  ftrength,  their  various  rifes  and  falls,  attradions  of  the  fex ;  to  thefe  objects  the  mtcd 

For  this  will  give  us  the  true  key  to  their  manage-  is  led  by  nature,  or  cuftom,  or  taught  by  t^^ 

ment,  and  let  ns  into  the  right  method  of  cor-  opinion  and  example  of  others,  to  annex  ccrtaia 

reding  the  bad  and  improving  the  good.  ideas  of  moral  character,  dignity,  decDrnOD*  no- 

No  kind  of  objeds  make  fo  powerful  an  impref-  nouri  liberalityy  tendemefsy  and  active  or  lo^^ 
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cnj'^^aient.    Tne  ooafieqnence  of  tbit  aflbciatioo  weahhf  an4  iame;  they  influence  the  defenfive 

tt»  that  the  object  to  which  thefe.are  annexed  and  affcd  the  public  paffions,  and  raifejoy  or 

Doft  riCf  in  their  vahie,  and  be  porfued  with  pro>  farrow  at  they  are  gratified  or  dilappointed.    So 

portiooabie  ardour.    The  eojoymeot  of  them  is  that  in  effeAthefe  aflbciationa  of  good  and  evil, 

ottro  attended  with  pleafure  |  and  the  mere  pof-  b^nty  and  deformity*  and  the  pafflona.  they  raife, 

ieffioo  df  them,  wbcfe  that  it  wantingt  frequently  are  th^  main  binget  of  life  and  mannert,  and  the 

drjws  reijpeft  from  ooe't  fellow^creaturet :  Thit  great  fonrcet  of  bappineft  or  tnilbry.    It  it  evi- 

lefped  itt  by  many*  thought  equivalent  to  the  dent»  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  moral  culture 

pieafnre  of  enjoyment.    Hence  it  happent*  that  moft  depend  on  giving  a  right  dire^ion  to  the 

the  Idea  of  happioefit  it  cOnneded  with  the  mere  leading  paffiont>  and  duly  pn^ort inning  them  to 

pofieffioa,  which  it  therefore  eagerly  foufffat  alter,  the  value  of  the  object  or  goodt  porfued,  under 

witboot  any  regaid  to  the  generout  ute  or  ho-  what  naihe  foever  they  may  appear. 

fiourable  enjoyment  -  Thus  the  paffioo*  refting  To  give  them  thit  right  dirr^ion  and  due  pro» 

oa  tBe  meant,  not  the  endj,  i  #•  lofing  light  of  ita  portion,  it  app^art,  from  the  foregoing  deUtl,  tjlui^ 

Bttonl  obpeA,  becomes  wild  and  extravagapt.  thefe  aflbciationt  of  ideat,  upon  which  the  paffionii 

Id  fine,  any  object  or  cttemal  denomination,  depend,  mnft  be  duly  regulated :  that  it  to  iay, 

ttaft  a  gartcrt  a  cup«  a  crown,  a  title,  may  be-  at  an  exorbitant  paflion  for  health,  pleafure,  or 

oQOie  a  moral  badge  or  emblem  of  merit*  magni-  power,  flowt  from  an  aflbciation  or  opinion  that 

fioeace,  or  honour,  according  at  thefe  have  l^en  more  beauty  and  good,  whether  natural  or  moral, 

feuKi  or  thought,  by  thepofleflbcs  or  admirers  of  enters  into  the  enjoyment  or  pofleflion  of  them, 

tlnn,  to  accompany  them;  yet,  by  the  decep.  than  really  belongs  to  either:  therefore  in  refto* 

tioQ  formerly  menttboed.  the  merit  or  the  ccmdudt  ring  thofe  paflions  to  their  juft  proportion,  we 

wfaidi  entitled,  or  ihould  entitle,  to  thofe  marks  mud  begin  with  correding  the  opinion,  or  break* 

of  diftindion,  ihaU  be  forgot  or  negledtxl.  and  ing  the  lalfe  aflbciation ;  or,  in  other  words,  we 

the  badget  themfelvet  be  paflionately  atfeded  or  muft  dec* impound  the  complex  fantom  of  hap«> 

porfued,  at  ioelnding  every  excellency.    If  thrfe  pineft  or  g^od,  which  we  fondly  admire  j  difu* 

lie  attained  by  any  meant,  all  the  cmicomitantt  nite  thofe  ideas  that  have  no  natural  alliance;  and 

vfaicb  nature,  cuAom,  or  accidrntt  have  joined  (eparate  the  original  idea  of  wealth,  power,  or 

to  them,  will  be  fuppofed  to  follow  of.courfe  pleafure,  from  the  foreign  mixtures  incorporated 

Thus,  moral  ends,  with  which  the  unhap;>y  ad*  with  it,  which  enhance  its  value,  or  give  it  its  chief 

■irer  it  apt  to  colour  over  hit  paffion  and  vewt,  power  to  enchant  and  feduce  the  mind.    For  in* 

«0I,  in  h»   opinion,  juftify  the  moft  immoral  ftance,  let  it  be  confidered  how  poor  and  inconfi* 

Boni,  as  proftitntion,adulation,JfTaud,  treachery,  derahle  a  thin^e  wealth  ih,  if  it  be  disjoined  from 

SKi  every  Qpeciet  of  fauvery,  whether  more  open  real  ufe,  or  from  ideas  of  capacity  in  the  ppfleflbr 

or  more  di^uifed.                                              s  to  do  good,  from  independency,  generoiity,  pro* 

When  men  are  once  engaged  m  a^ve  life,  and  vifion  for  a  fimity  or  rriendt,  'and  focial  commu* 

fiod  that  wealth  and  power,  generm'iy  called  in-  nicatio^  with  others.  By  thi>'  ftandard  let  its  true 

TtftEST,  are  the  great  avenuet  to  evf.ry  kind  of  value  be  fixed ;  let  itt  mifappUcation,  or  unbene* 

ntjoyment,  they  are  apt  to  throw  in  many  enga-  volent  enjoyment,  be  accounted  fordid  and  infa- 

Siog  moral  forms  to  the  objed  of  their  purfuit,  mout$  and  nothing  worthy  or  eftimable  be  afcri. 

tfl  juftify  thenr  paffion,  and  vamiib  over*th^  met-  bed  to  the  mere  poflWfion  of  it,  which  it  not  bor« 

liiretthey  take  to  gratify  it,  at  independency  on  rowed  from  itt  generout  ufe. 

laevicetor  paffiont  of  othert,  provifion  and  fe-  If  that  complex  form  of  good'which  is  called 

curity  to  themfelvet  and  friends,  prudent  cecono-  pleafure  engage  ut,  let  it  be  analyfed  into.its  con» 

my,  or  well  placed  charitv,  focial  communication,  ftituent  principles,  or  thofe  allurements  it  draws 

Kiperiority  to  their  enemies,  who  are  ail  villains,  from  the  hea^  and  imagination,  in  order  to  height- 

bmoorable  iervice,  and  many  other  ingredients  en  the  low  part^f  the  indulgence;  let  the  fepa- 

of  i&erit.    To  attain  fuch  capacities  of  tijfefulnefs  rate  and  comparative  moment  of  each  be  diftind* 

or  eojoyment,  what  arts,  nay,  what  memnelfes,  1y  afcertr^ined  and  deduced  from  that  grofs  parts 

on  be  thought  btomeable  by  thofe  cool  purfuers  and  this  remainder  « *f  the  accumulated  enjoyment 

of  intereft  i^fior  have  they  whom  the  gay  world  will  dwindle  down  into  a  poor,  inilpid,  traniitory 

iiplcafed  to  indulge  with  the  title  of  men  of  plea-  thing.    In  proportion  as  the  opinion  ol  the  good 

fore,  their  imaginations  lefs  pregnant  with  moral  purfued  a*>ates,  the  admiration  rouft  decay,  and 

inages,  with  which  they  never  fail  to  ennoble,  or,  the  pkflions  lole  trength.    One.efieetual  way  to 

i/Utfy  cannot  do  that,  to  palliate  their  grofs  pur-  lower  the  opinion,  ami  iconfequeittly  to  weaken 

fttitf.   Thos  admiration  of  wit,  of  femiment  sand  the  habit  founded  upon  it,  is  to  praAife  lefler 

nerit,  friaodlhip,  love,  generous  fympathy,  mu*  pi«*ces  of  felf-denial,  or  to  abftain,  t(>  a  certain 

toal  confidence,  giving  and  receiving  plejifnre,  are  pitch,  from  the  purfuit  or  enjoyment  ot  the  fa- 

tbe  ordinary  ingredients  with  which  they  feafon  vourite  objeft ;  and,  that  fhis  may  be  the  mure 

tbeir  gallantry  and  pleafurable  entertainments  ;?*  eafilv  accompiiihed,  one  muft  avoid  thofe  occa* 

^  by  which  they  impofe  on  themfeives,  and  eo>  fione,  that  company,  thofe  places,  ana  other  cir- 

<ica«ottr  to  hnpofe  on  others,  that  their  amours  cumftances,  that  enflamed  one,  and  endeared  the 

^  the  joint  iflue  of  good  fenfe  and  virtue.  other.    And,  as  a  counter  procefs,  let  higker  or 

Thefeaflbeiat>ons,varioufly  combined  and  pro-  even  different  enjoyments  be  brought  in  view, 

portioned  by  the  imagination,  form  the  chief  pri-  other  paflions  played  upop  the  fomrter,  diflferent 

nte  ptffions,  which  govern  the  lives  of  the  gene-  places  frequenrfd,  other  exercilet  tried,  comp^iy 

f^tty,  as  the  loi4  of  a^ioD;  of  plcafoi^i  power,  kept  with  perfons  of  a  different  or  more  correA 

VouXV*  Paxt  I.  LI                           way 
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way  of  thinkiiigy  both  in  natural  and  moral  fub*       Let  the  peculiar  bept  of  our^natufe  and  charac* 

jefttt.  ter  be  obienredy  whether  we  are  moft  loclined  to 

As  nfiuch  depends  on  our  feiting  oat  well  ia    form  aflbdations  aod  reliih  obje^s  of  the  fenfible, 

life,  let  the  youthful  fancy,  which  is  apt  to  be    iDteHe^ual,  or  moral  kind.    Let  that  which  has 

vert  H^^<^  ^^  luxuriant,  be  early  accuftomed  by    the  afcendant  be  particularly  watched ;  let  it  be 

inftrudion,  example,  and  fii^nificant  moral  bxer-    dire^ed  to  right  objedfi,  be  improvsd  by  proper* 

dfr«,  nayi  by  lo<ik8,  geftures,  and  every  other    tioncd  ^xercifes,  and  guarded  by  proper  checks 

teftimony  of  juft  approbation  or  blame,  to  annex    from  an  oppofire  quarter.  Tiius  the  fenQble  turn 

ideas  of  merit,  honour,  and  happinefs,  not  to    m^y  be  exalted  by  the  tntellediial,  and  a  tafte  for 

birth,  drefs,  rank,  heaury,  fortune,   power,  po-    the  beauty  of  the  fine  arts,  and  both  may  be  made 

pulartty,  and  the  like  outward  thlngg|  but  to  mo-    fubferviant  to  convey  and  rivet  fentimctxts  bighif 

ral  and  truly  virtuous  qualities,  and  to-  thofe  en-    moral  and  poblic-fpirited.    This  inward  funrey 

joyments  which    fpring    fronK  a   wdl  informed    muft  extend  tu  th^  ftcength  and  weaknelfea  of 

judgment,  and  a  regular  conduct  of  the  aflfedtions,    one's  nature,,  one's  cooditiooa,  connexions,  ha- 

efpecially  thofe  of  the  focialatiddifintcrefted  kind.    bitudes«  fortune,  ftudies,  acquaintance,'  and  the 

Such  dignified  forms  of  beauty  and  good,  often    other  circumAancea  a£ one's  life,  from  which  eve- 

fbggefted,  and,  by  moving  pictures  and  examples*    ry  man  will  fbrntthe  jofteft  efiimate  of  his  own 

warmly  recommended    to  the  imagiiution,  en*    difpofitions  and  charader,  and  the  beft  rules  for 

forced  by  the  authority  of  confciencc,  ahd  de-    dorreding  and  improving  them.   To  do  this  with 

monftrated  by-reason  to  be  the  fureft  means  of    more  advantage,  let  thole  times  or  critical  feafoos 

enjoyment,  and  the  only  independent,  undepri-    be  watched,  when  the  mind  is  beft  difpofed  to* 

vable^  and  durable  good«,  will  be  the  bell  coun-    wards  a  change;  and  let  them  be  improved  by  ri^ 

terbalance  to  rneaner  paflions,  and  the  firmelt    gorousrefolutioos,  promiies,  or  whatever  elfe  will 

fbundation  aiid  iecurity  to  virtut^.  engage  the  mind  to-perievere  in  virtue.    Let  the 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the^  forming  a  juft    condu^,  in  Bne,  be  often  revie-  ed,  and  the  cau- 

tafte,  Or  pure  af\d  large  ronceptiooo  of  happinefs,    tea  of  its  corruption  or  improvexnent  be  carefully 

to  ftudy  and  irnderdand  hurti^n  nature  well,  to    obferved. 

remember  what  axomplicated  fyftem  it  is,  parti-  It  will  greatly  cosduoe.  to  refine  the  moral  taftc, 
cular'y  to  have  deeply  imprinted  on  our  ihilBd  and  ftrengihen  theirirtuous  temper,  to  accuftoa 
that  GRADATION  of  fcufes,  faculties,  and  powers  the  mind  to  the  frequent  exercife  of  moral  iientip 
of  enjoyment  formerly  mentioned',  and  the  fubor-  menta  and  determinations,  by  reading  hiftory, 
dmatlon  of  goods  refuhing  trom  thence,  which  poetry,  particularly  of  the  pi&urefque  and  dra- 
nature  points  out,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  matic  kind,  the  itudy  of  the  fine  acta :  by  coo- 
confirms.  Who,  when  they  think-fenoufly,  and  verfing  with  the  tnofk  emkiestibr  good  fenie  and 
are  .not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  fome  virtue ;  but,  above  all,  by  frequo^t  and  repeated 
violent  prejudice' or  palfion,  prefer  uot  the  plea*  adts  of  humanity,  compaffioo,  fnendfliip,  polite- 
lures  of  tidtki^q,  contemplation,  fociety,  and  molt  nefs,  and  hofpitality.  It  is  exeicife  that  gives 
exercifesandjoysof  the  moral  kind,  as friendfhip«  health  and  ftrengtb.  He  that  reafons  moA  fie- 
natural  affedllon,  and  the  like,  to  all  fenfual  gra*  quently  becomes  the  wifeft,  and  moft  enjoys  the 
tifications  whatfoever  i  Where  the. different  fpe-  plerfures  of  wifdom.  He  who  is  moft  often  affec« 
cies  of  pleafore  are  blended  into  one  complex  ted  by  olijedts  of  compa(Ii<pr  in  poetry,  hiftory» 
form,Met  them  be  accurately  diftinguiflied^  and  or  real  life,  will  have  his  Ibnl  moft  open  topity» 
be  referred  each  to  its  proper  faculty  and  fenfe,  and  its  delightful  pains  and  duties.  So  he  alib 
and  ex;)mined  apart  what  they  have  pecuiiar,  who  pradtifes  moft  diligently  the  ofiicee  of  kind* 
what  common  with  others,  and  what  foreign  and  pefs  and  charity,  will  by  it  cultivate  that  difpofi- 
adventitious.  Let  wealth,  grandeur,, luxury,  love,  tion  from  whenceail  his  pretenfiorts  to  perfoiul 
fame,  and  the  like,  be  tried  by  this  teft,  and  tlieir  merit  muft  arifir,  bis  prefeut  and  hia  future  hap* 
true  alloy  will  be  found  out.    Let  it  be  farther    pinefs. 

confidcred,  whether  the  mind  may  not  be  eafy  An  ufeful  and  honourable  employmept  in  life 
and  enjoy  itfelf  greatly,  though  it  want  many  of  will  adminifter  a  thoufand  opportunities  of  this 
thofe  elegaiTCies  and  fuperfluities  of  life  which  kind/  and  greatly  ftrengtheu  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and 
fome  pofTefs,  or  that  load  of  wealth  and  power  good  affe^ions,  which  muft  be  nourifhed  by  right 
which  others  eagerly  purfue,  -and  under  which  training,  as  well  M  our  under ftandings.  Forftick 
they  groan.  Let  the.  difficulty  of  attaining,  the  an  employment^  by  enlarging  one's  experieoce, 
precarioufnefs  of  poffeffing;  and  the  many  abate-  giving  an  habit  of  attention  and  caution,  or  obli- 
mentsin  enjoying^  overgrown  wealth  and  etivied  gtag  one,  from  ueceffity  or  intereft,  to  keep  a 
greatnefa,  of  which  the  weary  pofieflbrs  fb  fr&-  guard  over  the  paifions,  and  ftudy  the  outWaid 
quently  complain,  as  the  hurry  of  bufinefii,  the  decencies  and  appearances  of  virtoey  will  by 
b'.irden  of  company,  of  paying  attoidance  to  the  decrees  produce  good  habit,  and  at  length  o)* 
few,  and  giving  it  to  the  many,  the  cares  of  keep-^finuate  the  love  of  virtue  aod  honefty  for  its  own 
hig,  the  fears  cl  lofing,  and  the  defires  of  increaf*    &ke» 

ing  what  they  have,  and  the  other  troubles  which  It  ia  a  great  ioduccmest  to  the  excrdfe  of  bene- 
accompany  this  pitiful  drudgery  and  pompous  fer*  volence,  to  view  human  nature  in  a  favoarable 
vitude ;  let  theie  and  the  like  circumftances  be  light,  to  pbferve  the  charadera  and  ctrcumft^nccf 
often  confideredf  that  are  conducive  to  the  re-  ot  nunkind  on  the  fatreft  fides,  to  put  the  M 
^ofjng  or  leflening  tbe.oj^nion  of  fuch  goods,  oonftnidions  on  their  anions  they  will  bear,  a^*! 
and  the  attendant  paflioo  or  let  of  paf&ons  will    to  confidtr  them  #s  the  refult  of  partial  and  mif- 

dcoay  of  couric.  taken,  rather  than  Hi  affedions,  or  at  wurit«  » 

the 
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the  dcefles  of  a  patdaaMt  felf-love;  feldom  or  from  bufinefst  and  undifhxrbed  by  paffioii,  ferionf- 

oerer  the  eftA  of  pare  malice.  I7  refled  what  ftate  or  temper  of  mind  we  wouid 

Above  a]l»  the  nature  and  confequencet  of  tut-  choofe  to  feet  and  indulge,  in  order  to  be  eafy  and 
toe  jod  nte9  their  confequences  being  the  law  of  enjoy  himfelf.  Wonld  he  choofe,  for  that  pur- 
oar  natore  and  will  of  heaven  ;  the  light  in  which  pofe,  to  be  in  a  conffant  diifipation  and  hurry  of 
they  appear  to  ourSkipreme  Parent  and  Lawgiver,  thought;  to  be  difturbed  in  the  exereife  of  his 
and  the  reception  (hey  will  meet  with  from  him^  reafon )  to  have  Various  and  often  interfering 
Boft  be  citttn  attended  to.  The  exercifes  of  piety,  phantoms  of  good  playing  before  his  imagination^ 
u  adoration,  and  praife  on  the  divine  excellency,  foltciting  and  diftrading  him  by  turns,  now  footh- 
isTocation  of  and  dependence  of  his  aid,  confef-  ing  him  with  amnfing  hopes,  then  torturing  him 
60D,  thankfgiving,  and  refignation,  are  habitnally  with  anxious  fears ;  and  to  approve  this  minute 
tobe  indotged,  and  frequently  performed,  not  what  he  fhall  condemn  the  next ^  Would  he 
oriy  as  nadiciflal,  but  highly  improving  to  the  choofe  to  have  a  ftrong  and  painful  fenfe  of  every 
tmiper.  P^y  injury ;  quick  apprehenfions  of  every  im- 

To  concludes  it  will  be  of  admirable  efficacy  pending  evil;  Incefiant  and  infatiable  defires  of 

towards  cradicattng  bad  habits,  and  implanting  power,  wealth,  honour,  pleafure ;  an  irreconcile* 

good  ones,  frequently  to  cdntiemplate  human  li^  able  antipathy  a^inft  all  competitors  and  rivals; 

ai the  great  nuriery  of  our  future  and  immortal  infotent  and  tyrannical  difpofitions  to  all  below 

oiftence,  as  that  ftate  of  pn>batiou  in  which  we  him  ;  fawning,  and  at  the  tame  time  envious,  dif- 

are  to  be  educated  for  a  divine  life;  to  remember,  pofittons  to  ail  above  him,  with  dark  fufpicions 

that  onr  virtues  or  vices  will  be  immortal  as  our*  and  jealoufies  of  every  mortal  ?  Would  be  choofe 

fcHes,  and  influence  our  future  as  well  as  our  pre-  neKber  to  love  nor  be  beloved  of  any ;  to  have  no 

fait  liappinefa ;  and  therefore,  that  every  difpo-  friend  in  whom  to  confide,  or  with  whom  to  in- 

fitioD  and  a^on  is  to  be  regarded  as  pointing  be-  terchange  his  fentiments  or  defigns ;  no  favourite^ 

▼ood  the  prefent  to  an  immortal  duration.    An  on  whom  to  beflow  his  kindnefs,  or  vent  his  paf« 

Ubitual  attention  to  thb  wide  and  important  con-  fions;  in  fine,  to  be  confcious  of  no  merit  with 

sedion,  will  give  a  vaft  compafs  and  dignity  to  mankind,  no  efteem  from  any  crenture,  no  good 

our  ientimenta  and  anions,  a  noble  fuperiority  to  affedtion  to  his  Maker,  no  concern  for,  nor  hopes 

tlte  pleafures  and  pains  of  life,  and  a  generous  of,  his  approbation ;  but,  inftead  of  all  thefe,  to 

aaibftion  to  ma)te  our  virtue  as  immortal  as  our  hate,  and  know  that  he  is  hated,  to  condemn,  and 

beio^.  know  that  he  is  condemned  by  all ;  by  the  good, 

«t/.*.  IT   r^r*i    M^-.^-.  *   ir.-*.,*  r       w..«      becaufehe  IS  fo  unlike;  and  by  thebad,  becaufehc 
SiCT.IL  0///^M0TivES  /.  ViRTUE/re,«  P£R-    i,  fo  hke  themfclvcs ;  trf hate  or  to  dread  the  very 

SOMAL  HAPPINESS.  jj^j^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^j^  .   ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

We  have  already  confidered  our  obligations  to  brealt  the  feat  of  pride  and  paffion,  petulance  and 

t^pra^iceof  vhtoc,  arifingfromtheconftitution  revenge,  deep  melancholy,  cool  malignity,  and 

of  our  natore,  by  whtcb  we  are  led  to  approve  a  ail  the  other  furies  that  ever  poflelTed  and  tortu*- 

oenain  order  and  eeconomy  of  aifeAions,  and  a  red  mankind  ?-> Would  our  calm  inquirer  after 

entain  conrfe  of  a^ion  corrtfpondent  to  it.   But,  happinefs  pitch  on  fuch  a  ftate,  and  fuch  a  tem* 

brltJes  this,    there   are  'feveral  motives  which  per  or  mind>  as  the  mofl  likely  means  to  put  him 

Hrfngthen  and  fecu re  virtue,  though  not  them*  inpoirefiionof  hisdefiredeafeandfelf-enjoymenti 

f?!w«  of  a  moral  kind.    Thefe  are,  its  tendency  Or  would-  he  rather  choofe  a  fin^ene  and  eafy 

tn  pfrjonal  happinefs,  and  the  contrary  tendency  f7ow  of  thought ;  a  reafon  clear  and  compofed^  a 

Qt'  vice.    "  Perlonal  happinefs  arifes  either  from  judgment  unbialled  by  prejudice,  and  uodiftrao* 

i>e  ftate  of  a  man's  own  mind,  or  from  the  iiate  ted  by  pafiion ;  a  fober  and  welUgoverned  fancyt 

ir^  difpofition  of  external  cautes  towards  bim."  wbichprefebts  the  images  of  things  true,  and  ua- 

We  (hall  firfl  examine  the  **  tendency  of  virtue  mixed  with  delufive  and  unnatural  charms,  and 

to  happinefs  with  refped  to  the  ftate  aip  ai  maii's  therefore  adminifters  no  improper  or  dangerous 

own  mind.^     This  is  a  point  of  the  utmofl  con-*  fuel  to  the  paifions,  but  leaves  the  mind  free  tO 

icqaencein  moralsy  becaufe,  Wl«rfif  we  can  con-  choofe  or  reje^,  as  becomes  a  reafonable  creature^ 

vinoe  onrfelves,  or  fhow  to  others,  that,  by  doing  a  fweet  and  fedate  temper,  not  eafily  ruffled  by 

our  doty,  or  ^ilfilling  our  moral  obligations,  we  hopes  or  fears,  prone  neither  to  fufpicion  nor  re- 

cmfult  the  greateft  fatisfadion  of  our  own  mind,*  veoge,  apt  to  view  men  and  things  in  the  fiureft 

or  our  higheft  intereft  on  the  whole,  it  will  raife  lights,  and  to  bend  gently  to  the  humours  of 

^g  and    often    unfnrmonntable  'prejudices  others  rather  than  obftinately  to  contend  with 

^vfift  the pradice  of Tirtue,  efpecially  whenever  them?    Wonld  he  choofe  fuch  moderation  and 

were  anfes  any  appearances  of  operation  be-  continence  of  mind,  as  neither  to  be  ambitious  of 

t»e»  oar  duty  and  our  fatisfa^ion  or  intereft.  power,  fond  of  honours,  covetous  of  w^ltb,  nor  a 

1*0  creatures  fb  defiious  of  happinefs,  and  averfe  flave  to  pleafure ;  a  mmd  of  eourfe  neither  elated 

tomifery,  as  we  are,  and  often  fo, oddly  fituated  ^ith  fuccefs,  nor  deje^ed  with  difappototment ; 

iOiM  contending  paflioiu)  and  intereft  1^  it  is  ne<>  fuch  a  modeft  and  nobte  ipirit  as  fiipports  power 

^ary  that  virtue  appear  not  only  in  an  honour-  without  incolence,  wcstr  honour  without  pridc# 

^  bnt  picaling  and  beneficent  form.    And  to  nies  wealth  without  pfofufion  or  parflmony;  and 

jaftifjr  our  choice  to  onrfelves  as  well  as  others,'  rejoices  more  in  giving  than  in  receiving  pleaftire; 

*c  mull  iieel  aad  be  able  to  avow  in  the  face  of  fuch  fortitude  and  equanimity  as  rifes  above  mtfw 

^J^  vorldf  that  her  ways  are  wayr  of  pleafantnefs,  fortunes,  or  turns  them  into  bleffings,  fiiob  inte* 

^  her  paths  the  paths  of  peace.  grity  and  greatnefiB  of  mind,  as  neither  flatten  the 

Utaiif  maaina  cool  hour/  when difengaged  vtces»  nor  triootpbs  over. the folliQs.of  men;  aa 

L 1  a  equally 
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equally  fpurmfervltude  and  tyranny,  and  will  nei-  and  frtazj.   Whereaa  the  neeky  liuinble»  and  be* 

ther  engage  in  low  deBgns,  not  abn  tbem  in  nevolent  temper.  Is  its  own  reward*  is  fiitiffied 

others  ?   Would  he  choofe,  in  fine,  fiich  'mildnefs  from  within ;  and,  as  it  magnifies  greatly  the  pie &• 

and  benignity  of  heart  as  takes  part  in  all  the  fure  of  fuccefs,  fo  it  wonderfully  alleviates,  and  in 

Joys,  and  rcfufes  none  of  the  forrows,  of  others;  a  manner  annihilates  all  pain  from  the  wat^t  of  it* 

ftaods  well  affeAed  to  all  mankind  ;  'H  coofdoas  As  the  good  man  Is  confcious  of  k»v«og  «nd 

of  meriting  tbeefteem  of  all,  and  of  being  beloved  wiihing  well  to  all  mankind,  he  muft  \w.  feofibic 

by  the  beft ;  a  nund  which  delights  in  doing  good  of  his  defenring  the  eiteem  and  good«wtll  cf  all; 

without  any  ftiew,  and  yet  arrogates  nothing  on  and  this  fuppc^  reciprocation  of  focial  fee^T^i 

that  account;  rejoices  in  loving  and  being  be*  is,  by  the  very  frame  of  our  nature^  made  a  fource 

loved  by  his  Maker,  adls  ever  under  his  eye,  re«  of  very  intenCe  and  enlivening  joys.    By  thib  f^m- 

figns  itfelf  to  his  providence,  and  triumphs  In  his  pathy  of  affe&ioos  and  interefts,  he  feeU  hinirwf 

approbation? — Which  of  thefe  difpofitions  would  intimately  united  with  the  human  race  j  ao''  he* 

he  his  choice,  in  order  to  be  contented,  ferene,  ing  fendbly  alive  over  the  whoW  fydem,  Mr  htart 

and  happy?— The  former  temper  is  TIC E,  the  lat-  receives  and  beconies  rrfp.Tfwe  to  every  iciich 

ter  viaTUE.    Where  one  prevails,  there  misihy  xiven  to  any  part.    3othat,  nb  Lord  Sh^t  (bury 

prevails,  and  by  the  generality  Is  acknowledged  finely  exprefles  it,  <*hegatners  content mmr    nd 

to  prevail*    Where  the  other  reigns,  there  happi-  delight  from  the  plcafed  and  happy  Oatee  v\  th>  fe 

nefs  reigns,  and  by  the  confelBoa  of  mankind  is  arpund  him.  from  accouius  and  rriati  lis  •  f  fuch 

acknowledged  to  reign.    The  perfedion  of  either  happinefs,  from  the  very  countefance^*  geftures, 

^temper  is  mifery  or  happinefs  in  perfedion. —  voiceSt  and  founds,  even  of  creatures  foreign  .0 

THsasFORB,  every  approach  to  either  extreme  is  our  kind,  whole  lign^  Qf  joy  and  c^ntent.^  ent  he 

an  approach  to  milery  or  to  happinefs;  i.  #•  every  can  any  way  difcern."    Nor  do  th(«fc  gener(>us  '£• 

degree  of  ^ice  or  virtue  i»  accompanied  with  a  fedions  flop  any  other  natural  foiirce  of  joy  what* 

proportionable  degree  of  mifery  or  happinefs.  ever,  or  deaden  h«s  fenfe  of  any  innocent  gratiC- 

The  principal  alleviations  of  a  virtupus  man's  cation.  They  rather  keep  the  feveral  leiifes  and 
Gilaroities  are  thefe:— That  though  fomeof  them  powers  of  enjoyment  open  and  difengaged.  Id- 
may  have  been  the  effed  Of  his  imprudence  or  tenfeand  uncorrupted  by  riot  orabufie;  asisevi* 
wcakriefs,  yet  few  of  them  are  Sharpened  by  a  dent  to  any  one  who  confiders  the  dilupated.  uo« 
fenfe  of  guilt,  and  none  of  them  by  a  confciouf*  feeling  (late  of  men  of  pleafure,  ambition,  or  is* 
tiefs  of  wickednefs,  which  furely  is  their  keeneft  tereft,  and  comt^ares  it  with  the  ferene  and  gentle 
lling ;  that  they  are  common  to  him  with  the  beft  ftate  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  itfelf,  And  friendly 
of  men;  that  they  feldote  or  never  attack  him  to  all  mankibd^onruffled  by  any  violent  emotioRi 
ouite  unprepared*  but  rather  guarded  with  a  con-  and  fen^ble  to  everygood»n;ituredand  alluring  joy. 
Mioufneis  of  his  own  (incerity  and  virtue,  with  a  It  were  eafy,  by  going  through  the  difltreot  frti 
Aith  and  truft  in  providence,  and  a  firm  refigna-  of  affeAions  mentioned  former lyCAzr/l.iS^d.  1.11.) 
tion  to  it(  that  they  may  be  improved  as  means  to  ihow^  that  it  is  only  by  maintaining  the  pro* 
of  corredion,  or  materials  to  give  fcope  and  fta-  portion  fettled  there,  that  the  mind  arrives  at  tnie 
bility  to  his  virtues;  and,  to  name  no  more,  they  repofe  and  fatisfaAion,  If  fear  exceeds  that  pro- 
ate  confiderably  lefTened,  and  often  fweetened  to  portion,  it  fink«  into  melancholy  and  dejedioo. 
him,  by  the  general  fympathy  of  the  wife  and  If  anger  pafl'es  juft  boupds,  it  ferments  into  rage 
good.  and  revenge,  or  fubfidcs  into  a  fullen  corroding 

His  enjoyments  are,  more  numerous,  or,  if  lefs  gloom,  which  embitters  every  good,  and  renders 

numerous,  yet  more  intenfe  than  thofe  of  the  bad  one  exquifitely  fenfible  to  every  ill.    The  private 

man:  for  he  Shares  in  the  joys  of  others  by  re*  pa0ions,  ( be  love  of  honour  efpecially,  whofeim* 

bound ;  and  every  increafe  of  general  or  particu*  pulfe  are  more  generous,  as  its  effe^s  are  more 

lar  happinefs  is  a  real  addition  to  his  own.    It  is  diffiifive,  are  inftruments  of  private  pleafure;  but 

true,  his  friendly  fympathy  with  others  fubjr^s  if  they  are  difproportioned  to  our  wants,  or  to 

faim  to  fome  pains  which  the  hard-hearted  wretch  the  value  of  their  f<-veral  objeAs,  or  to  the  baUoce 

does  not  feel;  yet  to  give  a  loofe  to  it,  is  a  kind  of  other  pafiions  equally  necelTary  and  more  ami- 

of  agreeable  discharge.    It  is  fuch  a  forrow  as  be  able,  they  become  infllruments  of  intenfe  pais 

loves  to  iiidiilge;  a  fort  of  pleating  anguifh  that  and  mifin^y.   For,  being  deftttute  of  that  counter^ 

iWeetly  melts  the  mind,  and  terminates  in  a  felf-  poife  which  held  them  at  a  due  pitch,  they  grow 

approving  joy.     Though    the  good  man  may  turbulent,  and  become  the  caufes  of  conflant  rrft- 

want  means  to  execute,  oc  be  difappointed  in  the  lefTnefs  and  torment,  f^  metimes  flying  out  irto  a 

fuccefsof,  bis  benevoleet  purpofesi  yet,  as  wae   wild  delirious  Joy,  at  other  times  fetthng  in  a  deep 

formerly  (fee  Pari  II.  StS.  II.)  obferved,  he  is  flill  fpleoetic  grief.    The  cofv:ert  between  reaCoo  and 

conicious  of  good  affedion,  and  that  conlcioui^  paflion  is  then  broke  i  allisdrflbnanceanddifirac- 

nels  is  an  en^yment  of  a  more  delightful  favour  tion  within.   The  mind  it  out  of  frame,  and  Ml 

than  the  greateft  triumphs  of  fuccefsful  vice.    If  an  agony  proportioned  to  the  violenoeof  the  rcigs* 

|ibe  ambitious,  covetous,  or  voluptuous,  are  dif-  ing  pailion. 

•ppoipt«d,  their  paffions  recoil  upon  them  with  a  1  he  cafe  is  much  the  fame,  or  rather  wori€» 

^iry  proportioned  to  their  opinion  of  the  value  of   when  any  of  the  particular  kind  affedioos  are  out 

svhat  they  puffue,  and  their  hope  of  fucoefs;  of  their  natural  order  and  proportion'}  asfaappcei 

while  they  have  nothing  within  to  balance  the  dii^  in  the  cafe  of  effeminate  pity,  exorbitant  love,  pa- 

appoistmeqt,  unlefsit  i^an  ufelefs  fund  of  pride,  rental  dotage,,  or  any  party  paifion,  where  tbc 

which,  however,  frequently  turns  mere  accidents  juft  regards  to  fociety  are  fupplantcd.   The  n^on 

il4;amiartifyii;g  afirooUj  and  exalts  ^rii^  into  rage  focial  and  difiotereficd  the  paffios  i%  U  bn^ 

out 
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out  into  the  wilder  exceffeSy  and  mikes  the  more  As  virtue  gives  the  fober  pc^Mfion  of  one'e  Mfit 

dreadful  havoc  both  within  and  abroad;  as  ia  bm  and  the  command  of  one's  paflionty  tli^  eonl^ 

too  apparent^  in  thofe  cafes  where  a  falfe  fpecies  quence  muft  be  heart's  eafe*  and  a  fine  liatnral  flow 

of  rc'i^oot  honour,  zeal,  or  party  rage,  ha*  feis-  of  fpirits,  which  conduce  more  than  any  thing 

«d  on  the  enthu(iafm  of  the  mind,  and  worked  it  elfe  to  health  and  long  life.   Violent  |N^ons,  and 

vp  to  madnrfs.    It  breaks  through  all  ties  natural  the  exceflfes  they  occafion,  gradually  impair  and- 

aod  civil,  difregards  the  moft  fecred  and  ibiemn  wear  down  the  machine.    But  the  calm  placid 

obii;:;ttions,  (ilences  every  other  affeiction,  whether  ftate  of  a  temperate  mind,  and  the  bealtbfb)  exer^ 

public  or  private,  and  transforms  the  moft  gentle  cifen  in  which  virtue  engages  her  fathfiil  votaries^  ^ 

o:itDre8    into   the  tooft    (avage   and    inhuman,  preferve  the  natiiral  fiindions  in  full  vigour  and 

Whereas,  the  man  who  keeps  the  balance  of  af-  harmony ^  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits»  which  ar^  the 
frcti«;n  even,  is  'eafy  and  fertile  in  bis  motions ;  '  chief  Inftrnments  of  aAion. 

mild,  and  yet  affectionate;  uniform  and  confiftent  It  n'ay  by  fome  be  thought  odd  to  aflert,  that 

with  himfelf)  is  not  liable  to  diiagreeable  colli-  virtue  is  no- enemy  to  a  man's  fortune  in  thepre^ 

'6rof  of  inierefts  and  ^tfioot ;  gives  always  place  firot  ft^te  of  things^ — But  if  ^  by  fortune  he  meant 

to  (be  moft  friendly  and  humane  affections ;  and  a  moderate  or  competent  fli^re  of  wealth,  poWer, 
nevrr  to  difpodtions  or  afts  of  refentment,  but  on  •  or  credit,  not  overgrown  degrees  of  them ;  what 

high  occasions,  when  the  fccurity  of  the  private,  fliould  hinder  the  virtuous  man  Arora  obtaining 

or  wetfiure  of  the  public  fyftem,  or  the  great  in-  that  ?  He  cannot  cringe  or  fawn,  it  is  true,  but  he 

terefts  of  ir*ankind,  neceffariiy  require  a  noble  in-  can  be  civil  and  obliging  as  well  as  the  knave; 

dii^nation  $  and  even  theti  he  oblerves  a  juft  mea-  and  furely  his  civility  is  more  alluring;  becaufe  it 

fan  «in  wrath  $  and  laft  of  all,  he  proportions  has  more  manKnefs  and  grace  in  it  than  the  mean 

every  paffion  to  the  value  of  the  objeA  he  afleftSf  adulation  of  the  other  t  be  cannot  cheat  or  under- 

or  to  the  importance  of  the  end  he  purfues.  mine ;  but  he  may  be  cautiouSf  provident,  watdi*  ' 

To  fum  up  this  part  of  the  argument,  the  ho-  ful  of  occafions,  and  tqutlly  prompt  with  ^be 

neft  and  go(j>d  man  has  eminently  the  advantage  rogue  in  improving' them :  he  feoms  lo  proftitute 

of  the  knavifli  and  felfilb  wretch  in  every  refpea.  himfelf  as  a  pander  to  the  paffioos,  or  as  a  tool  to 

Thr  plcafur^  which  the  laft  enjoys  fl^w  chiefly  the  vices  of  mankind  ;  but  he  may  have  as  found 

6*010  external  advantages  and  gratifications;  are  underftanding  and  as  good  capacities  for  promot- 

fuperficial  and  tranfitory ;  daflied  with  long  inter*  ing  their  real  intevefts  as  the  verieft  court  flave  : 

vals  of  fatiety,  and  frequent  rettnms  of  remorfe  and  then  he  is  more  fiuthful  and  true  to  thofe  wh* 

and  f?ar;  dependent  on  favourable  accidents  and  employ  him.    In  the  common  courfe  of  bufinds^ 

<:orjanaures ;   an«l  fubjed«  d  to  the  humours  of  he  has  the  fame  chance  with  the  knave  of  acquhr.- 

oen.  But  the  good  man  is  fatisficd  from  himfelf;  ing  a  fortune,  and  rifing  In  the  world.    He  may 

hib  principle  poflVflions  lie  withiuy  and  therefore  have  equal  abilitieSf  equal  indnftry,  equal  atten- 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprice  of  men  or  for-  tion  to  buiine(s;  and  in.  other  refpedts  he  has 

Ittoe ;  his  enjoyments  are  exquifite  and  perma-  greatly  the  advantage  of  him.    People  love  better 

oent;  accompanied  with  no  inward  checks  to  to  deal  with  him;  they  can  truft  him  more;  they 

damp  them,  and  always  with  ideas  of  dignity  and  know  l^e  will  ndt  impofe  on  them,  nor  take  ad- 

ietf-approbation ;  may  be  tafted  at  any  time,  and  vantage  of  them,  and  can  depend  more  on  his 

in  ^ny  place.    The  gratific;itions  of  vice  are  tur  word  than  on  the  oath  or  ftrongeft.  fecurities  of 

buient  and  unnatural,  generally  arifing  from  the  others.    Whereas  cunning,  which  is  the  offspring 

Telicf  of  paflions  in  themfelves  intolerable,  and  iC*  of  ignorance, and  conftant  companion  of  knavery, 

fuing  in  tormenting  reflexions ;  often  irritated  by  Is  not  only  a  mean-fpirited,  but  a  very  Ihort-fight- 

diiappointmeot,  always  inflamed  by  enjoyment,  ed  talent,  and  a  fundamental  obftacle  in  the  road 

aad  yet  never  cloyed  with  repetition.    The  plea-  of  bufinefs.    It  may  procure  indeed'  immediate 

Ibret  of  virtue  are  calm  and  natural ;  flowing  from  and  petty  gain ;  but  it  is  attended  with  dreadful 

the  exetcife  of  kind  affedions,  or  delightful  reflec-  abatements,   which  do  more  than  overbalance 

tioos  in  confequence  of  them ;  not  only  agreeable  them,  both  as  it  finks  a  man's  credit  when  difco- 

n  the  profpcdt,  hot  in  the  prefent  feeling ;  they  vrred,  arfd  crahips  that  largenefs  of  mind  which 

aever  fatiate  nor  lofe  their  relifli ;  naf ,  rather  the  extends  to  the  remoteft  as  well  as  the  neareft  hi* 

admiration  of  virtue  grows  ftronger  every  day ;  tereft,  and  takes  in  the  moft  durable  equally  with 

and  not  only  is  the  defire  but  the  enjoyment  the  moft  tranfient  grains.    It  is  therefore  eafy  to 

heightened  by  every  new  gratification ;  atK),  un*  fee  bOw  nrach  a  man's  credit  and  reputation,  and 

like  to  moft  others,  it  is  increafed,  not  diminifb-  confeqnently  his  fttccefs,  de^d  on  his  bonefty 

cd  by  fympathy,  and  communication^— In  fine,  and  virtue. 

the  fatisfadion  of  virtue  may  be  purcbafed  ^ith-  With  regard  to  fecuriiy  and  peace  with  his  neigh- 

out  a  bribe,  and  poffcffed  in  the  humbleft  as  well  hours,  it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  ma« 
as  the  moft  triumphant  forcuue ;  they  can  bear    of  a  quiet  forgiving  temper,  and  a  flowing  bene- 

the  ftrideft  review,  do  not  change  with  Oircum-  volcnce  and  court<fy»  is  nsoch  ekpofed  to  inj,unr 

ftances,  nor  grow  old  with  time.    Force  cannot  and  aflronts  from  every  proud  or  peeviih  mortal^ 

fob,  nor  fraud  cheat  ns  of  them  \  and,  to  crown  who  has  the  power  or  will  to  do  mifchief.  If  we 
aU,inftcad^  at>ating  they  enhance  every  other  fuppofe,  indeed,  this  quietnefs' and  gentlenefs  of 
pleafure.  But  the  happy  confequence  of  virtue  nature  accompanied  with  cowardice  and  pufilla« 
vc  fceonoi  only  in  the  internal  enjoyments  it  af«    nimity,  this  may  often  be  the  cafe;  but  In  reality 

fwds  a  man,  but  *'  in  the  favourable'jdifpofitlon  the  good  man  Is  bold  as  a  Itoi^  and  fo  much  the 
^^temal  caufes  towards  him;  to  which  it  con-    bolder  for  being  the  calmer.    Such  a  perfon  will 

"   '  hardly  be  a  butt  to  nankiML    The  tll-Datnied 
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wMl  be  hfnii  tflf  provoke  hiin^  and  the  good-na-  the  mindy  give  a  freedom  and  amplenefs  to  ita 

mred  wH)  oot  ioclioe  to  do  it.    Befides,  true  vir-  gower8»  and  a  grandeur  and  deration  to  it8  aims. 

tue^  vt^bich  ia  conduced  by  reafun,  and  exert«l  For,  aa  an  esccellent  divine  Qbierve«»  <<  the  great- 

^raoefuUy  and  without  ppade,  i%  a  moil  infiooa-  neft  of  an  objedy  and  the  excellency  of  the  ad  of 

wgand  commanding  thing;  if  it  cannot  difarm  any  agent  about  a  tranfcendent  ohk€tf  doth 

malice  and  Ve^ntment  at  once,  it  will  wear  them  mightily  tend  to  the  enlaigement  ana  improre- 

quLt  by  degrees^  and  fubdue  th^m  at  length.   How  ment  of  hit  faculties.*^  Little  objeds,  mean  com. 

many  have,  by  favours  and  prudently  yielding  trf-  pmiy,  mean  cam,  and  mean  bufinefii,  cnmp  the 

uo^phed  over  an  enemy,  who  would  have  been  in-  mincl,  contrad  its  viewSf  and  give  it  a  creeping 

flaihed  into  tenfold  rage  by  the  6«roeftoppofitioo!  .air  and  deportment.    But  when  it  fbars  above 

In  fine,  ^oopness  is  unii^ally  popular.  mortal  cares  and  purfuits  into  the  regions  of  diTi- 

To  conclude ;  tfie  good  man  nuy  have  fome  nity,  and  converfes  with  the  greateft  and  beft  of 

•enfoiies,  but  he  will  have  more  friends ;  and  ha*  Beings,  It  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  wider  compais^ 

ving:  given  Co  many  marks  of  private'friendihip  or  takes  higher  flights,  in  reafon  and  goodneft,  be- 

public  virtntff  the  can  handly  be  deftitute  of  a  pa-  comes  godlike  in  its  air  and  manners.    Yirtueis 

tron  to  piptedt  or  a  fanduary  to  entertain  him,  or  both  the  eflS*d  and  caufe  of  greatnefs  of  mind.  It 

to  proted  or  entertain  his^bildren  when  he  is  gone,  requires  that  one  think  freely  and  ad  nobly.  Now 

Tbougb  he  (hould  have  little  elfe  to  leave  them,  what  can  conduce  more  to  freedom  of  thought 

lie  bequeaths  tilem  the  faireft,.  and  generally  the  .and  dignity  of  adiooy  than  to  conceive  worthily 

nioft  nneovied  inheritance  of  a  good  name,  which  of  God»  to  reverence  and  ^dore  his  unrivalled  ei^ 

will  oftey  vf^tfe'Up  uofolicited  friends,  and  produce  cellencyi  to  imitate  and  tranfcribe  that  excellency 

unenpeded^eharities.   But  ihouldlbe  fragrance  of  into  our  own  .nature,  to  remember  our  relatioo 

thp  p^iiQent'ft  vjirtue  prove  ofienfive  to  a  pervefe  or  to  bim^  and  that  we  are  the  images  and  repreien- 

eayiotuS9CK»5>f-<^o^'^^P^''^'^<^^io°^>^^^^^^"<^-  tatives  of  his  glory  to  the  reft  of  the  creation? 

lefii  orphans»  there  is  one  in  fieaven  who  will  be  Such  feelings  and  eaercifes  muft  and  will  make  us 

more  th^n  »  /ather  to  them,  and  recompenfe  their  fcom  all  adions  that  are  bafe,  unhandfome,  or  un* 

patent's 'viriues  by  fliovrering  down  ble/fings  on  worthy  our  ftate;  and  the  relation  we  ft^nd  in  to 

tb^m.       /  God  will  if  radiate  the  mind  with  the  light  of  wif* 

Sect.  m.    Of  Motives  to  ViatuE  from  tU  f?^' f^!.?^*^  ''  "^'"^  *^  "^^  ^ ''""'' 

sBtinY  »'M»xiwv  .!#  n       J  The  mfiaence  and  efficacy  of  RE LiGioii  may 

Besidss  the.interefting  motive  mentioned  in  be  Confidered  in  another  light.   We  all  know  that 

the  Uft  Sedipni  there  are  two  great  mofives  to  the  prefenceof  a  friend,  aneighbour,  orany  ntia* 

virt^eftrtdly  coooedcd  with  human  life,  and  re^  ber  of  fpedators,  but  efpecially  an  auguft  affcm* 

fulting.]^^  the. very  conftitution  of  the  human  bly  of  them,  ufes  to  be  a  confiderable  check  upon 

mind.    The  iiril  is  the  Being  and  Phovidence  the  condud  of  one  who  is  not  loft  to  all  ienfe  of 

of  God;  the  fecond  is  thelMMOETALiTr  of  the  honour  and  (hame,  and  contributes  to  reftrain 

Soul,  with  future  rewards  and  pun iHiment 8.  many  irregular  fallies  of  paflion.     In  the  fame 

It  appears  from  SiQ.  iv,  of  Pjfirt  li.^that  man,  manner  the  awe  of  fome  fuperior  mind,  who  is 

by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  .jn^  ^f^^"^  ^^  fuppofed-privy  to  our  fecrct  condud«  and  armfd 

be  a  REi.iGious^.CaBATOftE.    He  is  intimately'  with  full  power  to  reward-  or  puoifli  it,  will  im- 

conneded  with  the  Deity,  and  neceflarily  depen;>  pofe  3  reftraint  on  us  in  fuch  adions  as  fall  not 

dent  on  hiow    From  that  connedion  and  necefTa-  under  the  condud  or  animadverfion  of  others.  If 

ry  dependence  refult  various  obligations  ^and  du-  we  go  fttll  higher,  and  fuppofe  our  ioraoft  thoughts 

ties,  without  fulfilling  which,  fome  of  his  fubli-  and  iiarkeft  defigns*  as  well  as  our  mqft  fecrrt  ac* 

meft  powers  an4  affedions  would  be  incomplete  tions,  to  lie  open  to  the  notice  of  the  fupreme 

and  abortive.    If  he  be  likewifeao  Immortal  and  univerfal  mind,  who  is  both  the  fpedator  and 

creature,  apd  if  .his  pKfent  condud  fhall  afled  judge  of  human  adions,  it  is  evident  that  the  be- 

his  future  faappineft  in  another  ftate  -as  well  as  lief  of  fo  auguft  a  prefence,  and  fuch  awful  iofpfc* 

in  the  prefenti  it  is  evident  that  w^  take  only  a  tioOf  muft  carry  a  reftraint  and  weight  with  it 

partial  view  of  the  creature  if  we  leave  out  this  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  that  belief,  and 

important  property  of  his  nature,  and  make  a  par-  be  an  additional  motive  to  the  pradice  of  maoy 

tial.eftimateof  human  life;  if  we  ftfil^e  out  of  the  duties  which  would  not  have  been  performed 

accbuQt,  or  overlook,  that  part-  of  his  duration  without  it.    '?  To  live,  therefore,  under  an"  habi* 

which  runs  out  into  eternity.    It  is  evident  from  tual  fenfe-of  the  Deity  and  hts  great  admioiftri* 

tbe^ arguments  in  the  Sedioo  above  referred  tO|  tion,  is  to  be  converfant  with  wifdom,  order,  and 

that  *'  to  have  refped  to.  the  Deity  in  our  tem-  beauty,  in  the  higheft  fubjeds,  and  to  receive  the 

per  and  condud,  to  venerate  and  love^cbarac*  delightful  refledions  and  benign  feelings  which 

ter,  to  adore  liis  goodneia,  to  depend  upon  and  thefe  excite  while  they  irradiate  from  evoy  iccoe 

refign  ourfelves  to  bia  providence,  to  feek  his  ap-  of  nature  and  providence."  Hqw  improving  oioft 

poDation^  and  ad  under  a  fenfe  of  his  authority,  fuch  views  be  to  the  mindt  in  dilating  and  exalt* 

18  a  fundamental  part  of  mojn\  virtuei-.aod.tbe  com*  ing  it  above  thofe  puny  interefts  and  competttioot 

pletion  of  the  higheft  deAinat^on  of  our  nature."  which  agitate  and  inflame  tlie  bulk  of  manfcifld 

But  as  piety  ih  an  eflisntial  part  of  virtue,  fo  agatnft  each  other  1 

likewift  it  is  a  great  fopport  and  enforcement  to  -_.^^  •«*   n^^^.^-  ;.  v.-*»,«  ^  .«A.TtiMAt. 

4he  pradice  of  It.    To  contempUte  and  admit*  a  ^^""^'^'^"[^ZV'^^^^ 

Being  of  fuch  tranfcendent  dignity  and  perfedion  .  ^*^^^^  V  tht  bou l,  &c 

as  G0D9  m»ft  naturally  and  neoeflariV  enlarge  Tui  other  motive  mentioned  was  the  imnnr* 

talily 
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Ulity  of  the  ibiil»  with  future  lewardaand  pttnifli-  and  thus  the  whole  nyftary  of  the  firft  period  it 

meoti.    Tbe  metaphyfical  proofs  of  thefouUs,  unravelled*  by  the  openiog  of  this  new  fcene* 

imnoitaUty  are  commonly  &awn  froni'^its  fim  Though  in  this  (econd  period  the  cr^ture  live* 

ple^   uncoopoundedy    and    lodiviBble    nature;  chiefly  a  kind  of  animai-lilet  u  <.  of  fenfe  and  ap* 

whence  it  it  coodnded,  that  it  cannot  be  cor-  petite,  yet  by  various  trials  and  obfervatioos  be 

nipted  or  exttnguiihed  by^  a  difiblution  or  de*  gains  experiencet  and  by  tbe  gradual  evolutioQ  of 

ftruAioo  of  its  parts  :«-from  its  having  a  be-  the  powers  of  iougination  he  ripens  apace  for 

giDoiog  of  motion  within  itfdf ;  whence  it  is  in*  an  higher  life,  for  exerdfing  the  arts  m  defiga 

fiemd,  that  it  cannot  difeontinoe  and  lofe  its  mo- .  and  imitation^  and  of  thofe  in  which  dceogth  or 

tion  z-'lrom  the  diffirrent  properties  of  matter  and  dexterity  ar^  more  requifile  than  acutends  or 

nliidy  the  fluggiflmefii  and  iaadivity  of  one,  and  reach  of  judgment.    In  the  fucceediog  nUionai  or 

tbe  immenfe  adtvity  of  the  other ;  its  prodigious  intdledual  period,  his  underftandiogi  which  for- 

fligbtof  thought  and  imagination  (its  penetratioo,  merly  crept  in  a  lower,  mounts  into  an  higher 

aenory,  fonefight,  and  antictpalioos  of  futurity  ;  fphece^  caoytafics  the  natnrest  judges  of  the  rela^ 

whence  it  is  conchided,  that  a  bong  of  £>  divine  tions  of  things,  forms  fchapes,  deduces  confe- 

}  nature  cannot  be  extinguiihed.    But  as  tbefe  quences  Isom  what  is  paft,  and  fiosm  psefent  aa 

metaphyfical  proofii  depend  on  intricate  reafon-  well  as  paft  coHedts  futiue  events.    By  this  (iic* 

logs  concerning  the  nature,  propertiei,  and  diftinc-  ccfion  of  ftales,  and  of  correfpondent  culture,  hm 

tx»»  of  body  and  mind,  they  are  not  obvious  to  grows  up  it  length  into  a  moral*  a  focial*  and 

ar(&urynnderftan(Ung8,andarefeldomfoconvin-  a  political  cicature.    This  is  the  laft  period  at 

clog  even  to  thofe  <^  higher  reach,  as  not  to  leave  which  we  perceive  him  to  amie  in  this  his  aioft* 

(bme  doubts  behind. them.    Therefore  perhaps  it  tal  career.    Each  period  is  intsodudoFV  to  thp 

is  oot  lb  (afe  to  feft  the  proof  of  fuch  an  import*  next  fucceediog  one)  each  life  is  a  field  of  exercim 

ast  aitide  on  what  many  may  call  the  fubtikies  of  and  improvement  for  the  next  higher  one;  the  life 

fchooUleaming.    Thofe  proofe  which  are  brought  of  the  foetus  for  that  of  the  infant,  the  life  of  tho 

froB  analogy^  from  the  moral  conftitution  and  infant  £or  that  of  the  child,  and  all  tbe  lower  fotf 

pboeqomena  cdF  thf  hooun  mind,  the  moral  attri.  the  higheft  and  bdk.    (See  Butkt^s  Amakgj^  Fait 

btttes  of  Ood»  and  the  preient  coade  of  things,  I.)— But  is  this  the  laft  pesiod  of  natuM^cprogr^ 

and  whicfc  therefore  are  called  the  mosal  argu-  fion  \  Is  this  the  utmoft  extent  of  herplol,  wbero 

Bents,  are  the  plaineft»  and  generally  the  moft  (he  winds  up  the  dramai  and  difmifles  the  a^of 

htitf^g»    We  Ihall  feleA  only  one  or  two.  into  eternal  oblivion  \  Or  does  be  appear  to  be  in* 

Ib  tracing  the  nature  and  diftination  of  any  be*  vefted  with  fupernumerary  powers»  which  baie 

ifig,  we  fonn  tbe  fureft  judgment  from  his  pow-  not  fuH  exercife  and  fcope  even*  in  the  laft  fceoe^ 

en  of  adton,  and  the  Kope  and  limits  of  tbefe,  and  reach  nol  that  maturity  or  p(pfeAion  of  whicb 

compared  with  his  ftate,  or  with  that  field  in  they  are  capable;  and  theiefooe  point  to  fome 

which  they  are  exerdfed.    If  this  being  paiTes  higher  fcone  where  hA  it  to  Cuftatn  another  and 

tbroogh  different  ftates,  or  fields  of  adion,  and  more  important  chalader  than  he  has  yet  fuftain* 

we  find  a  focceflioa  of  powers  adapted  to  the  dif«  fd  ?  If  fiidb.  thene  aie^  (and  that  these  are  fuch 

fineot  periods  of  his  progrefsf  we  conclude  that  every  nan  who  thmks  muft  be  conninGed)  may  we 

he  was  dHHnfd  for  thofe  fucceffive  ftates,  and  not  eondude  bp  analogy,  that  he  is  deftincd  for 

reckon  his  nature  progrefiivei    If,  beGdes  the  inu  that  after-partt  and  is  to  be.  produced  upoB  « 

B)ediate  fet  of  powers  which  fit  htm  for  adion  in  more  auguft  and  folenm  ftnge»  where  his  iiiblimer 

his  prefent  ftate»  we  obferve  another  fet  which  powers  (hall  .have  proportioned  adion»  and  bin 

appear  fuperfluous  if  he  were  to  be  confined  to  it,  nature  attain  its  completion  I 
and  which  p<nnt  to  another  cu-  higher  one,  we        If  we  attend  to  that  curipfily,  or  pi«d%ioua 

CQOcfaide,  that  he  is  not  dcfigoed  to  remain  in  hif  thirft  of  knowledgCf  which  is  jkainrai  to  the  mind 

pBticDt  ftate«  but  to  advance  to  that  for  which  in  every  period  of  its  prognfe,  and  confider  with.- 

thofe  fnpemumerary  powers  are  adapted.    Thus  al  the  endlefs  rannd  of  bufinds  and  care»  and  the 

we  argue,  that  tbe  infedt,  which  has  wings  form-  varions  hanMkips  to  which  tlM  bulk  ol  fluankind  are 

iag  or  formed*  and  all  the  apparatus  proper  for  chained  dovm ;  it  is  evidenit  thai  in  this  lunefeot 

fl^ht,  is  not  ddtined  always  to  creep  on  the  ftate  it  is  impoifibie  to  coiped  the  gratification  of 

giottiid,  or  to  continue  ID  the  torpid^  ftate  of  ad-  an  appetite  at  once  fo  iniatiable  and  ib.  aobie.- 

hcrtog  to  a  wall*  bet  is  defigned  in1tc  feafom  to  Our  ienfes,  the  ordinary  oigans  by  wbidi  fcnow- 

taketufiighlinair..  Without  this  farther  deftina-  ledge  is  let  into  the  mmd,  are  always  impesfed» 

tioQ,  tbe  admirable  mechanifin  of  wings  and  the  and  often  fiiHadont ;  the  advantages  of  affUtin^ 

other  apparacns  would  be  ufelefs  and  abfurdr  or  corrcdtnig  them  are  poflefied  by  few  ;  the  diffi-^ 

The  lame  kind  of  reafening  may  be  appiied  to  culties  of  finding  out  truth  amidft  4he  varioua  and 

ami,  while  he  Uves  onty  a  fort  of  vegetative  UFe  contradi^ory  opinionSy  interefts»  and  paffioA&'^f 

in  the  womb.    He  is  fumiihed  even  there  with  a  mankind,  are  many ;  and  the  wants  <£  the  «apea- 

^Ksntifnl  apparatus  of  organs,  eyes,. ears,  and  turc,  aud  of  thofe  with  whom  be  is  conaeAed* 

pther  delicate  Seofea,  which  receive  nourtihmeot  numerous  and  urgent ;  fo  that  it  may  be  fiikl  of 

"kM,  bat  ace  in  a  manner  folded  up,  and  have  moft  men,  that  thdr  ihtdle^al  organs  am  aa 
BO  proper  exercife  oif  uie  in  their  confined  ftate.  *  much  fiiint  up  and  fedudcd  from  proper  nourifli- 

Ihit  foon  the  bibe  throws  off  his  fetters,  breaks  ment  and  exercife  in  that  little  circle  to  which 

^fe  finom  his  dark  prifoo,  and  emerges  iatg  open  they  are  confined,  as  the  bodily  organs  of  a  c^^ 

u^y  then  unfolding  his  redufe  and  dormant  pow*  are  in  the  womb.    Nay,  tholle  who  to  an  aipirifl|^ 

^  breathes  in  air,  gazing  at  light,  admiring  c0f  genius  have  added  all  the  affiftances  of  art»  lei- 

lo«T%  foao0iy  and  aU  the  fiiir  variety  of  nature;  furey  and  the  moft  liberal  edttcatioD»  what  o«r« 

rQ.w 
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tow  proQ;»eAff  can  even  they  take  of  this  unboand^  dark  ftaie  of  exiftence  it  only  th^  r^r  iTii.ii  %  of 

ed  fcene  of  things  from  that  Kttle  eminence  on  what  be  (hail  be  when  he^take^  hift^ethen-Ai  fluht, 

vhioi  they  ftan4  ^  ud  how  eagerly  do  they  dill  and  puts  on  imnaortaltty.    Without  a  relerence 

gn(p  at  new  difcoferiet«  without  any  iatisfadion  to  that^^  ftate»  man  were  a  mere  abortionra  rude 

or  hmit  to  their  ambitkin  ?  nnfiniflied  embryo*  a  monfter  in  nature.  But  thi* 

But  ihould  it  be  (aid«  that  man  is  made  for  ac-  being  once  fuppofedy  he  ftill  maintains  his  rank 

tion,  and  not  for  fpeculationy  or  fruitlefs  fearches  of  the  matter  piece  of  the  creation ;  his  latent 

after  knowledge*  we  aik*  For  what  kind  of  ac-  powers  are  all  fuitable  to  the  harmony  and  pro* 

tion  ?  Is  it  only  for  bodily  exercifet»  or  for  moral*  greffion  of  his  nature  \  his  noble  afptratioos*  and 

political,  and  religious  ones  \  Of  all  theie  he  is  the  pains  of  diflblution,  are  his  efforts  towards  a 

capable  *  yet*  by  the*  unavoidable  ctrcumftances  (econd  birth*  the  pangs  of  his  delivery  into  light* 

of  his  lotj  he  is  tied  down  to  the  former,  and  has  liberty*  and^  perfeAion ;  and  death  his  difcharge 

hardly  any  Idfure  to  think  of  the  latter,  or,  if  he  fVom  gaol*  his  ieparation  from  his  ieUow«priibnera, 

bas,  wants  the  proper  means  and  opportunities  and  introduction  into  the  aflembly  of  thofr  heroic 

of  exerting  them.    The  love  of  virtue,  <^  one's  fpirits,  who  are  gone  before  hini*  and  of  their 

friends  and  country,  the  generous  fympathy  with  CRBar  btbrnal  PAasNT.    The  fetters  of  his 

mankind*  and  •  heroic  zeal  of  doing  good*  which  moral  coil  being  loofeoed,  and  his  priibn  walls 

are  all  fo  natural  to  great  and  good  minds*  and  broken  down*  he  will  be  open  on  everr  fide  to  the 

Ibme  traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  loweft*  are  admiflSon  of  truth  and  virtue*  and  their  attendant 

ieldom  united  with  proportioned  means  or  op*  bappinefs ;  every  vital  and  inteliedual  fpring  will 

portunities  of  exeroifing  ^hem :  fn  that  the  monl  evolve  itfelf  with  a  divine  elaAicity  m  the  free  air 

ipring,  the'  noble  energies  and  impulfes  of  the  of  heaven.    He  will  not  then  peep  at  the  univerie 

tnind*  can  hardly 4ind  proper  fcope  even  in  the  moft  and  its  glorious  Author  through  a  dark  grate  or  a 

fortunate  condition ;  but  are  much  deprefled  in  grofs  medium*  nor  receive  the  reflexions  of  his 

litMne*  and  almoft  enthnely  reftrained  in  the  genera-  glory  through  the  ftrait  openings  of  fenfible  or- 

lity*  by  *he  numerous  clogs  of  an  indigent*  fickly,  gans;  but  will  be  all  eye*  all  ear,  all  ethereal  and 

or  embarrafled  life.    Were  fuch  mighty  powers*  divine  feeling.    (See  ReiiMon  of  Naiurt:  $  9.) 

fiich  god*llke  affedions*  planted  in  the  human  Let  one  part*  however,  of  the  analogy  be  attend- 

bread  to  be  folded  np  in  the  narrow  won^b  of  our  ed  to :  That  as  in  the  womb  we  receive  our  ori« 

prefent  exiftence*  never  to  be  produced  into  a  ginal  conftitotion*  form*  and  the  ellential  ftamina 

more  perfed  life*  nor  to  expatiate  in  the  ample  of  our  l)eing*  which  we  carry  along  with  us  into 

career  of  immortality  i  the  light,  and  which  greatly  afied  the  focceeding 

Let  it  be  confidered*  at  the  fame  time*  that  no  periods  of  our  life ;  fo  our  temper  and  condition 
poffeffion**  no  eii|oyment,  within  the  round  of  m  the  future  life  jtiW  depend  on  the  condod 
mortal*  things*  it  commenfurate  to  the  ^rr/*  or  we  have  obferved,  and  the  charadcr  we  hare 
adequate  to  the  eafmcitieif  of  the  mind.  The  formed*  in  the  prefent  lifew  We  are  here  in 
snoft  exalted  condition  has  its  abatements}  the  miniature  what  we  fhalt  be  at  fiiil  length  here- 
happieft  conjunAure  of  fortune  leaves  many  after  The  firft  rude  iketch  or  out^linesof  rea- 
wiihes  behind ;  and*  after  the  higheft  gratifica-^  fon  and  virtue  muft  be  drawn  at  prefent,  to  be 
tioost  the  mind  ie  carried  forward  in  purfuit  of^  afterwaiids  enlarged  to  the  ftature  and  beauty  of 
new  ones  without  end.  Add  to4i1l*  the  fond  defire  angels.  ^ 
of  iMMoaTALiTT*  the  fecret  dread  of  non-extft«  This*  if  duly  attended  to*  muft  prove  not  ooly 
coce*  and  the  high  unremitting  pulfe  of  the  foul  a  guard,  but  an  admirable  incentive  to  virtor. 
beating  for  perfedioo*  joined  to  the  impoflibility  For  he  who  faithfully  and  ardently  follows  the 
of  attaining  it  herei  and  then  jqdge  whether  this  light  of  knowledge,  and  pants  after  higher  in)* 
elaborate  ftroAure^  tbia  magnificent  apparatus  provements  in  virtue,  will  be  wonderluUv  anima* 
'  of  inward  powers  and  ofgans*  does  not  plainly  ted  and  inflamed  in  that  purfuit*  by  a  fiili  convio 
point  out  an  hereafter*  and  intimate  BraaNtTY  tion  that  the  fcene  does  not  clofe  with  fife— that 
to  man?  Does  the  Author  of  nature  give  the  fi»  his  ftraggles*  arifing  from  the  weaknefs  of  aatare 
nHbing  touches  to  the  lefiVr  and  ignoble  inftances  and  the  ftrength  of  habit,  will  be  turned  into  tri* 
'  of  bis  fkill*  and  raife  every  other  creature  to  the  umphs— that  his  career  in  the  trad  of  wifdom  and 
inatiirity  and  perfeAion  of  his  being;  and  fhall  he  gooidnefs  will  be  both  fwifter  and  fmoother-^Dd 
leave  his  principal  workmanlhip  unfinifbed  ?  Does  thofe  generous  ardours  with  which  be  gkiws  to* 
he  carrv  the  vegetative  and  animal  life  in  man  to  wards  heaven*  i.  e.  the  perfedion  and  imnortali- 
their  full  vigour  and  higheft  deftination ;  and  fhall  ty  of  virtue*  wilt  find  their  adeouate  objed  md 
he  fttfier  his  mtelle^al,  his  moraU  his  divine  life,  exercife  in  a  fpbere  proportionably  eala^^»  in- 
to fade  away*  and  be  for.  ever  extinguifbed  ?  corruptible,  immortal.  On  the  other  hand*  what 
Would  fuch  abortions  in  the  moral  world  be  con^  an  inexpreflible  damp  woukl  it  be  to  the  good 
gruous  to  that  perfedion  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  man*  to  dread  the  total  extinAion  of  that  li^ 
vrhidi  upholds  and  adorns  the  natural  ?  and  virtue,  without  which  life*  nay*  immortamy 

We  muft  therefore  conclude  from  this  detail*  itfelf*  vrere  not  worth  a  fingle  wifh  i 

that  the  prefent  ftate*  even  at  its  heft*  is  only  the  Many  writers  draw  theb  proofs  of  the  immor- 

WOMB  of  man*s  being,  in  which  the  nobleft  prin^  tallty  of  the  fool,  and  of  a^future  ftate  of  fewvdi 

dpka  of  his  nature  are  fettered*  of  fiecluded  from  and  punifbments*  from  the  unequal  dtibributioQ 

a  oonefpoodent  fpbere  of  aAion ;  and  therefore  of  thefe  here.    It  cannot  be  difTembled  tlot  wick- 

deftmed  for  a  uiture  and   unbounded   ftate*  ed  men  often  efcape  the  outward  punifhnent  doe 

where  they  fhall  exert  the  f ulnefs  of  their  flieogth.  %o  their  crimes*  and  do  not  fed  the  inward  io  that 

The  Doft  accomplifhed  mortal,  in  this  low  ind    meaTttre  theb  demerit  fpem  to  itqaiie^  P*<W 

ftoo 
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from  the  calloufiieTflindiuied  upon  tbeir,  nature  by  a  fenie  of  a  governing  Mind*  and  a  peifuafioQ 
the  habits  of  vjee,  and  partly  nrom  the  difiipation  that  yirtne  is  not  only  befriended  by  hitn  here,  but 
oftheirmindsabroadbypleafiireorbufinefC— and  will  be  rrowhed  by  him  bereaftei'  with  reward* 
fifiiftifnes  good  men  do  not  reap  all  the  natural  fuitable  to  its  naturei  vaft  in  themfelvest  and  im« 
and  genuine  fruits  of  their  virtue*  through  the  mortal  in  their  duration,  muft  be  not  only  a'  great ' 
maoy  unforefeen  or  unavoidable  calamities  in  fnpport  and  incentive  to  the  praAice  of  virtue,  but 
which  they  are  involved.    To  the  fmalleft  reflec-  a  ftrong  barrier  agaiiift  vice.    The  thoughts  of  atf 
tioo,  howevert  it  is  obvious,  that  the  natiral  ten-  Alpiighty  Judge,  and  of  an  impartial  future  rec* 
denqr  of  virtue  is  to  produce  happinefs;  that  if  it  koning,  are  often  alarming,  inezpreffibly  fo,  even 
were  untveriklly  pra^ifed,  it  would,  in  fad,  pro-  to  the  ftouteft  offenders.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
duce  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs  of  which  hu-  fupporting  muft  it  be  to  the  good  man,  to  think 
man  nature  is  capable ;  and  that  this  tendency  is  that  he  a^s  under  the  eye  of  his  friend,  as  well  ar 
defeated  only  by  nuoAerous  indiviUuals,  who,  foV-  judge !   How  improving,  to  coofider  the  prefimt 
^ingtbe  lawfrof  vntue,  injure  and  opprefs  thofe  ftate  as  conneded  with  a  ^ture  one,  and  every 
who  ftcttdily  adhere  to  them.    But  the  natural  relation  in  which  he  ftands  as  a  fchool  of  difcip-* 
tendency  of  virtue  is  the  refult  of  that  conftitu- .  line  for  his  affedions ;  every  trial  aS  the  exercife 
tkn  of  things  which  was  eftablilhed  by  God  at  of  fome  virtue ;  and  the  virtuous  deeds  which  re^ 
the  creatioa  of  the  work!.    This  being  the  cafe,  fiilt  from  both,  as  introdu^orv  to  higher  fcenet 
we  muft  eitker  conclude  that  there  will  be  a  fu*  of  a&ioo  and  enjoyment  I  Finally,  ho^  tranfport^ 
tore  ftate,  in  which  all  the  moral  obliquities  of  the  ing  it  w  to  view  death  as  his  diidiarge  from  the 
pfcient  fiiall  be  made  fb^ght  $  or  elfe  admit,  that  warfare  of  mortality,  and  a  triumphant  entry  itito 
the  defigns  of  infinite  wifdom,  gopdnefs,  and  a  ftate  of  freedom^  fecurity,  and  perfrAion,  in 
power,  can  be  finally  defeated  by  the  perver&  which  knowledge  and  wifilom  (hall  break  in  upon 
coodod  of  baman  weakoefs. — But  this  laft  fup-  him  from  every  quarter ;  where  each  faculty  ftall 
pofitioo  is  fo  extravagantly  abfurd,  that  the  reality  have  its  proper  oojeft ;  and  his  virtue,  which  was 
of  a  fsture  ftate,  the  only  other  pofiible  altema-  often  damped  or  defeated  here,  fliall  be  enthroned 
the,  may  be  pronounced  to  have  the  evidence  of  In  undifturbed  and  eternal  empire  ( 
perfed  diemonftration.  On  reviewing  this  fliort  fyftem  of  MORiiLS,  and 
ViRTui  has  prefent  rewards,  and  TICK  prefent  the  motives  which -fupport  and  enforce  it,  and 
pODiOimeqts  annexed  to  it';   fuch  rewards  and  comparing  both  with  the  Christian  fchemcy 
puoiihments  as  make  virtue,  tn  moft  cafes  that  what  light  and   vigour  do  they  borrow  from 
happen,  far  more  eligible  than  vice;  but,  in  the  thence!    How' clearly  and  fully  does  Christia- 
iofinite  variety  of  human  contingencies,  it  fome-  nity  lay  open  the  conntdtiuns  of  our  nature, 
timn  fails  out,  that  the  inflexible  pradice  of  vir>  both  material  and  immaterial,  and  future  as  well 
tae  deprives  a  man  of  conftderable  advantages  to  as  prefent !  What  an  ample  and  beautiful  detail 
bimieif,  his  family,  or  friends,  which  he  might  does  it  prefent  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  Cod,  to 
gain  by  a  well-timed  piece  of  roguery ;  fuppofe  fociety,  and  ourfelves,  promdigated  in  the  moft 
hr  betraying  bis  truft,  voting  againft  his  confci-  finnple.  Intelligible,  and  popular  msuiner;  divefted 
eoee,  feUiog  his  country,  or  any  other  crime  of  every  partiality  of  fed  or  nation  ;  and  adapted 
where  the  iecurity  againft  difcovery  fhail  heighten  to  the  general  ftate  of  mankiud  I    With  whit 
the  temptation.    Or  it  may  happen,  that  a  ftrid  bright  and  alluring  examples  does  it  iilnftrate 
adherence  to  his  honour,  to  his  religion,  to  the  and  recommend  the  pradice  of  thofe  duties  % 
caufe  of  liberty  and  virtue,  (hall  expofe  him,  or  and  with  what  mighty  fandions  does  it  enforce 
bia&mily,  to  the  lofs  of  every  thhig,rnay,  to  po-  that  pradice !   How  ftrongly  does  it  defcribe  the 
veity,  flavery,  death  itfelf,  or  to  torments  far  corruptions  of  our  nature,  the  deviations  of  our 
norc  intolerable.  Now  what  ftiall  fecure  a  man's  life  from  the  rule  of  duty,  and  the  caufes  of 
virtue  in  circumftances  of  fuch  trial  ?   What  Ihall  both  I   How  marvellous  and  benevolent  a  plan  of 
enforce  the  obligations  of  confcience  againft  the  -  redemption  does  it  unfold,  by  which  thofe  ctr* 
allarements  of  fo  many  interefts,  the  dread  of  fo  ruptions  may  be  remedied,  and  our  nature  re« 
maoy  and  fb  terrible  evils,  and  the  almoft  iinfur-  ftored  from  its  deviations  to  tranfcendent  h(  ightt 
mountable  averfion  of  human  nature  to  exeeilive  of  virtue  and  piety  I     Finally,  what  a  fair  and 
pain  I   The  conflid  is  the  greater,  when  the  cir-  comprehenfive  proipeA  does  it  give  us  of  the  ad* 
comftances  of  the  crime  are  fuch  as  eafily  admit  miniftration  of  God,  of  which  it  reprefents  the 
a  variety  of  alleviations  from  neceffity,  natural  af-  prefent  ftate  only  as  a  fmali  period,  and  a  period 
fedion,  love  to  one^s  family  or  friends,  perhaps  of  warfare  and  trial  I  How  folemn  and  nnbcunded 
in  indigence:  thefe  will  give  it  even  the  air  of  vir-  are  thefcenes  which  it  opens  beyond  it !  the  re- 
toe.   Add  to  all,  that  the  crime  may  be  thought  fnrre^ion  of  the  dead,  the  general  judgment,  the 
to  have  few  bad  confequences,— may  be  ealily  equal  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhnr.ents  to 
roQGeafed,^-or  imagined  poflible  to  be  retrieved  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the  full  conr.pletion 
b  a  good  meaflire  by  future  good  conduA.     ft  is  of  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  the  final  efta- 
obvious  to  which  ^de  moft  men  will  lean  in  fuch  blifhment  of  order,  perftdlion,  and  h^ppiia-i^! 
cafes;  and  how  much  need  there  is  of  a  balance  How  glorious  then  is  that  Scheme  of  Keligiok, 
io  the  oppofite  fcale,  from  the  confideration  of  a  and  how  worthy  of  affr^ion  as  well  as  admira'* 
God,  of  a  Providence,  and  of  an  immortal  ftate  tion,  which,  by  making  fuch  dilcoveries,  and  af* 
^  rctribotion,  to  keep  the  mind  firm  and  uncor-  fording  fuch  aflfiftances,   has  difclofed  the  un- 
nipt  in  tbcie  cr  like  inftancescyf  fingular  trial  or  fifiding  fruits  and  triumphs  of  virtue,  and  £e* 
^Iftteft.                     i  cured  its  interefts  be\ond  the  power  of  timb  and 

But  without  fuppolog  fuch  praiUar  ioftamccPf  chakcs  ! 
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(i.)  *  Morals,  n./.  [without  a  fingular.J  of  Sng1ami»  they  have  a  peeaVir  ktni!  of  monflct 
The  pradice  <of  the  duties  of  life;  behaviour  called  moffkt  or  peat-m^s^  whence  the  ccuntry 
with  refped  to  others.— 8oine»  as  corrupt  in  their  people  dig  their  peat  or  turf  for  firing.  See  Moss« 
mdfra/f  asvice  coukl  make  them,  have  yet  beea  (t.)  MORAT|  aci-<levantbai^lwi£kofSwitzer- 
fo1jcItou8  to  have  tlieir  children  faberly>  virtu-  latidy  belonging  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
OuIif«  and  pioufly  brought  up.  South. —             /  burg. 

Learn  theo  what  morals  criiicks  ought  ^to       {%.)  Morat>  or  Murtem^  a  rich,  tradingt  and 

ihow.  Pope*  coofiderable  tovrn  of  SvtritzeHandy  late  capital  of 

(a.)  Morals.    See  MoIlal  Philosophy.  the  above  bailiwick,  with  a  caftle,  vhere  th( 

Moral  Sense,  that  whereby  we  perceive  what  baiHff  refided.    It  is  feated  on  the  lake  Morat» 

is  good,  virtuous,  and  beautiful,  in  actions,  man-  on  the  road  from  Avenche  tu  Bern,  io  niies  W. 

ners,  and  charxdlers.    See  Moral  ^HiLosofHY.  of  Bern,  and  lo  miles  KJi.  of  Fribuiig.     It  it 

MORANNE,  a  town  o^"  France,  in  the  dep.  of  celebrated    for   the    obltin^re  defence  it   made 

Maync,  5  miles  N.  of  Chatcaun^uf.  againll  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur^cundy,  and 

MORAKO,  a  town  of  N.<plc8,  iii  Calabria,  lor  d*e  battle  which  afterwards  followed  on  the 

(i.)  MORANT,  Philip,  F.  S.  A.  a  learned  and  aid  of  June  1476*  whtre  the  duke  was  deftitcd, 

fndctatigahle  antiquary  ;»nd   biographer,   fon  of  and   his  a* ray  almoR  entirely  destroyed.     ^Scc 

-  Stl-phi.T4  Morant,  was  born  at  M  S^ivou^^'s  in  the  France,  J  36,)    Not  far  from  the  town,  and 

ifle  of  Jcrfey,  CMl.^,  1700;  ediKdtcd  ?i  AbujjtdoR  adjoining  to  the  high  ro»d,  there  dill  remain*  a 

fchool,  andiPtmbrf  ke  college,  Oxford,  fe»here  he  monument  of  this  vi^dry.  It  is  a  f^uaxe  building, 

look  tKe  dcg'rce  of  B.  A.  June  lothj  i7aT, and  that  filled  with  the  bones  of  Burgtimlian  foldlers,  who 

of  M.  A.  in  17^4.    B^b^^cen  17  )3  and  i'»45,  be  were  flain  at  the  nege  and  in  the  battle  \  theoum- 

cjbtffined  fix  benefices  In  EflVx  ;  and  in  1748  lie  ber  of  which  appears  to.  have  been  very  corfidCT- 

piiblifhed  his  Hiftory  of  Colchcfter,  oF  which  only  able.    There  are  £everal  inCcriptioDS  in  the  Latin 

aoo  copies  were  printed.    In  175 1  be  was  ele^ed  and  German  languages  commemorating  the  vie- 

F;S.  A.;  and  in  Feb.  176$  he  was  appointed  by  tory.  Morat  lies  sa  miles  SSW.  of  Solcure.  Loo. 

the  lords  fub-comniittees  of  the  houie  of  peers  to  6.  53.  E.    LRt.  46.  5a.  N. 
fucceed  Mr  B]y)cc  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a       (3.)  Morat,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  between 

copy  of  the  rolls  of  parliament ;  a  fervice  to  which  Bern  and  Avenche^  about  fix  miles  long  and  two 

lie  diligently  attended  /till  his  death,  on  Nov.  broad,  the  country  about  it  beto^  pleafint  aad 

45th,  1770*    Befidee  the  above  work,  and  many  wdl  cultivated.    The  lakes  of  Morat  and  Ntor- 

ufeful  tranflatioDS,  abridgements,  and  compila-  c h ate l  are  parallel  to  each  other;  but  the fonner 

tion%  &c.  he  wrote  all  the  Lives  in  the  Bic/fra-  is  more  elevated,  difcharging  itfelf  by  the  Broye 

pbia  Britanmca  marked  C:  alfo  the  Life  of  StiU  into  the  lake'of  NeufchairL    According  to  M.de 

Bngfleet.    The  Hiftory  of  Eflex,  1760,  1768,  a  Luc,  thefcyiner  is  15  French  feet  above  the  level 

Tols  folio ;  The  Life  of  King  Edward  the  Con-  of  Neufcbatel  lake ;  and  both  thele  lakes,  as  weQ 

feifor ;  and  about  150  fermons.    He  prepared  the  as  that  of  Bienne,  feem  formerly  to  have  extended 

rolls  of  parliament  as  far  as  the  i6th  of  Henry  confide'rably  beyond  their  prefent  limits,  and  from 

IV.    The  continuation  of  the  talk  devolved  upon  the  pofition  of  the  country  appear  to  h*ve  ben 

Thomas  Aftle,  £fq.  who  had  married  his  only  once  united.    Formerly  the  large  fifli  named/Zv- 

daughter.  rw  ghnit^  or  the  fultabt  frequented  theic  lakeii 

(a.)  MoRANT,  a  river  of  Jamaica.  but  haa  not  been  caught  in  them  for  a  long  time 

(3.)  MoRANT  Bay,  a  bay  of  Jamaica,  on  the  S.  paft.    Here  are  many  delightflil  profpedts;  parti- 

coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  tVe  above  river.    Lon.  76^  cularly  one  from  the  top  of  mount  Vuilly,  which, 

o.  W,    Lat.  17.  54.  N.  he  fays,  is  perhaps  the  doly  central  fpot  from 

(4.)  MoRAKT  Point,  the  mod  eafterly^pro-  which  the  eye  ckn  at  once  comprehend  the  vaft 

tnqntory  of  Jamaica.    Lon.  75.  5  6.  W.    Lat.  17.  amphitheatre  formed  on  one  fide  by  moont  Jura, 

56.  N.  ftrctcbing  from  the  environs  of  Geiteva  as  far  as 

MORAS,  two  towns  of  France ;  i.  in  the  dep.  Bafle,  and,  on  the  other,  by  that  ftopeodous  cbam 

of  Drome,  15  miles  N.  of  Romans,  and  i  j^N£.  of  fnowy  Alps  which  extend  from  the  fronticn  ot 

of  Tain:  a.  in  that  of  Ifere,  1%  tniles  NW.  of  Italy  to  the  confines  of  Germany^  and  is  loft  *' 

Tourdy  Pin.  »  each  extremity  in  the  horizon. 

(i.)  *  MORASS.-*./,  [morais,  French.]   Fen;       MORAT  A,  Oiympia  Fulvia,  an  lUlisn  lady. 

bog ;  moor. — Landfcapes  point  out  the  faireft  dUiinguiihed  for  her  learning,  bom  at  Ferrars,  id 

and'moft  fruitful  fpots,  as  well  as  the  rocks  and  1516.    Her  father,  after  teaching  the  beljes  lettrea 

wildemeffes  and  morajfes  of  the  country.  Watu.-^  in  fereral  cities  of  Italy,  was  made  preceptor  to 

Kor  the  deep  morafs  ^  the  two  yo*ing  princes  of  Ferrara,  the  loos  o» 

"Refufe,  but  through  the  (baking  wildemefs  Alphonfus  L    The  uncommon  abilities  ^5^"^ 

Pick  your  nice  way.  Tbomfim^  vered  in  bis  daughter  determined  biro  to  give  wf 

(at)  A  MoRASs  isa  marlb,  or  low  moift  ground,  a  very  extraordinary  education.    Meanwhile  tbe 

v^hich  receives  the  waters  from  above,  without  princefs  of  Ferrara  ftudying  polite  literature,  it 

having  any  defccnt  to  carry  them  off  again.  Som-  was  judged  expedient  that  flie  (hould  havea  coo* 

ner  derives  the  word  from  the  Saxon  tnerfe^  u  panion  in  the  fame  purfuit )  and  Morals  beiof 

lakti  Salmafuis  from  usarr,  a  toUeSion  of  waters  g  called,  ifae  was  heard  by  the  aftonidied  ^^^^ 

others  from  the  German  maraft^  a  muddy  place ;  to  declaim  in  Latini  to  fpeak  GKtIi  '^.  "J 

and  othet »  from  marefc^  of  marteetum  from  marif^  explain  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero.     Her  W^ 

ciiX^'^'    (See  Bog   Draihiho,  Fen,  MARisHt  dyingi  ihe  waa  obUged  to  return  home  to Jup|^' 

and  Mftxsu.)  In  Scotland,  MmAp  and  the  north  intend  family  affairs,  and  tJifi.  edtfcatioo  ^^ 
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brother  and  3  fifters;  both  which  fhc  ezecqted  led  of  the  Sclavonic,  diflfering  little  from  the  Bo- 
wkfa  the  gmteft  diligence  and  fuocefa.    In  the  hemian;  bnt  the  nobilitjr  and  citizeos  fpeak  Ger- 
acia  time  Aodiew  Oniotler,  a  young  German  man  and  French.    Moravij\  was  anciently  inha- 
phyfidan,  who  had  ta^en  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  bited  by  the  QuApi,  who  were  driven  out  by  thie 
Penary  M  in  k>ve  with  het)  and  marfied  her.  Sclati.    Itfking^,  whp  were  once  powerful  and 
She  DOW  went  with  her  buCband  to  Germany,  ta-  independent^  afterwards  became  dependent  on» 
kii^  her  little  brother  with  her»  whom  (he  in«  and  tributary  to,  the  German  emperors  and  kings. 
imAed  in  Latin  and  Greek  rand  after  ftaying  a  At  laftt  in  908,  the  Moravian  kingdom  was  par- 
ftort  tioM  at  Augibuig,  went  to  Schweinfort  in  celled  out  among  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Hun- 
Fnnconia,  where  her  hufbaad  was  born ;  but  ^hey  garians.    In  io8d,  that  part  of  it  properly  called 
had  not  been  there  loag  before  that  town  was  be-  MoRAVUt  was  declared  a  marqutute  by  the  Ger»i 
&eRd  and  bonit ;  tm  which  they  fled  in  thp  utmoft  man  king  Henry  IV.  and  united  with  Bohemia* 
<fint6  to  Haoamelbttig*  This  place  they  wereaKb  to  whofe  dukes  and  kings  it  hath  ever  fince  been 
cbi^  to  quit*  and  were  reduced  to  the  laftextre-  fubjed.    It  is  not  very  populous,  but  contains 
aides,  when  the  eledor  palatine  invited  Grunth-  about  42  great  or  walled  towns,  17  fmall  or  open 
kftobeprofeflbrofphjuc  at  Heidelberg,  and  he  towns,  and  198  market  towns,  bePides  villages, 
otavd  oy  hit  nesr  once  in  1554;  but  they  no  &c.    The  ftates  of  the  country  confift  of  the 
ioooer  began  to  tafte  the  Tweets  of  repofe,  than  a  clergy,  lords,  knights,  and  burgefles ;  and  the, 
difisafev  Qpcafioned  by  the  diftreffes  and  hardfhips  diets,  when  fummoned  by  the  regency,  are  held 
they  had  fiifi*>ed,  feised  upon  Morata,  who  died  at  Brunn.    The  marquifate  is  (till  governed  by 
^^SSSf  hrthe  a9th  year  of  her  aee ;  and  her  huf*  its  own  peculiar  conftitutions,  under  the  direSo* 
budand  broth^^id  not  long  iurvive  her.    She  rium  in  bubtid^  ^  camerallbus^  and  tbefupreme 
coispoCcd  feveral  works,  great  part  of  which  were  judicatory  at  Vienna.   It  is  djvided  into  fix  circles, 
bottt  with  the  town  of  Schweinfort ;  the  remain-  each  of  which  has  its  captain,  and  contributes  to 
d?,  which  coofift  of  orjittons,  dialogues,  letters,  its  fovereign  about  one  3d  of  what  Is  exa^ed  of 
aod  tnnAatioiie,  were  coHeidled  and  publHhed  Bohemia.    Towards  the  expenfes  of  the  milhary 
luxicr  the  title  of  Olympia  FuiitU  MornUjvminm  ellablifhment  of  the  Auftrian  hereditary  countries, 
i^^matf  ei  plane  ditrkue^  opera  omnia  qtue  bac-  its  yearly  quota  is  1,85 6,4 90'florin8.     Seven  regi- 
tau  invemri  pofuerunt  f  ^dbuj  Qgt$  Secundi  curt-  ments  or  foot,  one  of  cuiraQiefs,  and  one  of  dra- 
•w  epiJloU  ac  oraHofuj  accefferuot;  which  has  goonr,  are  ufually  quartered  in  it.    Chriftianity 
gone  through  feveval  editions  rn  %v6.                     .  was  planted  in  this  country  in  the  9th  century  ; 
MORATALAZ,  a  town  of  SpaiUi  in  New  and  the  inhabitants  continued  attached  to  the 
Cifiile>  2a  miles  N.  of  Civtdad  Real.  church  of  Rome  till  the  15th,  when  they  efpouf- 
MORATALLA,  a  town  of  Spai^,  in  Murci;?.  ed  the  dodrine  of  John  Hufs,  and  threw  off  po- 
MORAD,              "y  a  river  ot  Turkey,  in  £n-  pery ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  e1edt6r*Palatine, 
MORAVA,           {  rope,  which  rifes  in  Bulga-  whom  they  had  chofen  kio^,  as  well  as  the  Bo« 
MORAVE,  or      C  ria,  runs-N.  through  Servia  hemians,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  re<«ftabli{hed 
(i.)  MORAVIA,  3  by  KifTa,  and  falls  into  the  popery;  though  there  are  ftill  fome  proteftapta 
Daoabe,  £.  of  Belgrade,  and  8  miles  £.  of  Semen-  in  Moravia.  ,  The  bifliop  of  Olmut^,  who  ftanda 
^na.  immediately  under  the  pope,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
(2.)  KIoRATiA,  or  MonavA,  a  town  of  Servia  ecclefiaftics  in  this  country.    The  fupreme  eccle- 
OQ  the  above  river,  6  mijes  N W.  of  Parakin.  iiaftical  jurifdidion,  under  the  bifhop,  is  vefted 
(3.)  MoRATiA,  a  marquifate  ojf  Germany,  call-  in  a  conAftory*    The  trade  of  the  people  is  in- 
ed  MAHEtN   by  the  Germans,    and  Morawa  confiderable.    Of  what  they  have,  Brunn  enjoya 
by  the  natives,  from  the  Moraw,  which  runs  the  principal  part.   At  Iglau  and'Trebitxarejna- 
throogh  the  middle  of  it.    It  is  bounded  on  the  nufadturers  of  cloth,  paper,  gun-powder,  &c. 
S.by  Auftria,  on  the  N.  by  GIatz*and  Silefia,  W.  There  arealfo  fome  iron  works  and  glafs-houfes 
by  Bohemia,  and  £.  by  Silefia  and  Hungary  ;  be-  in  the  country*    The  inhabitants  in  general  are 
ing  about  I  to  miles  long  aqd  100  broad.    A  gieit  ^  open-hearted,  not  eafy  to  be  provoked  or  pacifiedf 
^rt  of  it  is  over^rnn  with  woods  and  monntains,  obedient  to  their  mailers,  and  true  to  their  |>ro- 
wbere  the  air  is  very  cold,  but  much  wholefomer  mifes; ;  hut  credulous  of  old   prophecies,   and 
than  in  the  low  grounds,  which  are  full  of  boga  much  addi^cd  to  drinking,,  though  neither  fuch 
lad  lakes.    The  aKinntains,  in  general,  are  bar*  fots  or  bigots  as  they  are  reprefented  by  fome 
RQ;  but  the  more  champaign  parts  tolerably  fcr-  geographers.    The  boors,  indeed,  upon  the  river 
titei  yiekliDg  covn,*  with  plenty  of  hetnp  and  Qax,  Hank,  are  laid  to  be  a  thievilh*  unpoliihed,  bru- 
fiood  (affroR,  and  pafture.    Nor  is  it  deftitute  of  tal  race.    The  fdences  now  begra  to  enlighten 
win?,  red  and  white,  fruits,  and  garden^ftuff.    It  the  Moravians,  the  univerfity  of  Olmutz  having 
alfo  abounds  in  horfes,  black  cattle,  ihecp,  and  been  put  on  a  better  footing ;  and  a  riding  aca* 
pits.  In  the  woods  and  about  the  lakes  there  is  demy^  with  a  learned  fociety»  have  been  lately 
p'enty  of  wiU  fool,  game,  venifon,  bees,  honey,  eftabliflied  there. 

bares,  foxes,  wolves,  beavers,  &c.  alfo  <iuarrtes  (i.)  MORAVIANS,  the  people  of  Moravia. 

of  marble,  baftard  diamonds,  afnethyfts,  alum,  (a.)  Moravians,  in  church  hiftory.  See  He r- 

^OD,  fuipbur,  falt-petre,  and  vitriol,  with  whole-  rithutsrs,  N^  1.  and  United  Brethren. 

fomeanneral  waters,  and  warm  brings;  but  fait  ^  MORAW,    )  Morata,  a  large  river  of  Ger- 

It  imported.    Its  rivers,  of  which  tbe'March  and  '  MORAWA,  3  many,  which  rifes  in  the  moun- 

Morawa  are  the  chief,  abound  with  trout,  cray-  tains  of  Gi^tz,  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia  and 

^t  barbels,  eels,  .perch ;  and  manf  other  forts  Silefi^;  crofTes  all  Moravia,  where  it  waters  Ol- 

«  filh.   The  iangti;ige  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  dia-  mutz  and  Hradifch ;  and  receiying  the  Taya  from 

M  m  a  the 
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8ie  eoDfines  of  Lower  Hungary  and  Upper  Auf-  iag  from  difeaie;  not  bealthy.-^Malphigij  DiMler 

Iria,  ftparates  thefe  two  countries  as  far  as  the  galls*  comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morho/e 

Dai:ube,  into  which  it  falls«  tumours  and  ezcrefceoces  of  plants.    Hay. 

:    MORA  v\'£N»  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  Chrudim.  *  MORBOSITY.  n./  [mordofys,  l^u]    Dif- 

MORAY.    See  MurraYi  N°  7.  cafed  ftate.    A  word  not  in  ufe.r— The  infe»fr,ce 

MORAZZA,  or  Bojanat  a  river  which  mns  is  hXu  from  the  ofgao  to  the  ^dion,  that  thry 

into  the  Adriatic.  bifve.eyes;  theitrfoi«  fome  fight  was  defigncd,  if 

MORBACH,  or  Murbach,  a  town  of  France,  we  except  the  cafual  impediments  or  morhcjtus 

in  the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine*  and  ci-devant  in  individuals.    Brgmm* 

frov.  of  Alface;  41  miles  £.  of  Straiburg.    Loq»  (i.)  MORBUSf^lLat.}  in  medicine,  a  difeaie. 

.  15.  £.    L^t.  48.  o.  N.  (i.)  Morbus*  in  botany.    See  Variety. 

(i.}  MORBATTLE,  a  pari(h  of  Scotland*  in  (3.)  Morbus*  Cholrra.    See  MiDiciN£»/iH 

EoRburgbihire*  on  the  banks  of  the  Kail  and  dex* 

the  Bowmont*  which  runs  through  it,  not  far  (4.)  Morbus  Comitiai.i8»  a  name  j^ven  to 

Irom  the  Tweed.    The  population  in  17559  as  the  epilepfy;  be^ufe  if  on  any  day  when  the 

well  as  in  1795*  was  789.    The  climate  is  falu-  people  were  aflembkd  in  comitia  upofi  p«blicbo« 

t)rious,  and  the  foil  fertile*  where  it  is  improved*  finrfs*  any  perfon  fuddeniy  feizod  with  this  dif* 

t>ut  little  more  than  a  4th  part  of  it  is  under  ci^U  order  fhould  fall  down*  the  aflembly  was  difibU 

iivation.    The  drill  turnip  huftandry*  however*  ved*  and  the  bufmefs  of  the  fomiiiih  however  iffl* 

If  carried  on  with  great  fpirit.  portant,  was  fu(if>ended.    See  Comitia. 

(1.)  MoRBATTLE*  the  only  village  in  the  above  (5.)  Morbus  Rbgis*  the  fame  with  Che  jAUir* 

{>ari(h.    The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  was  dice.    See  Medicine* /ff^y« 

fewed  out  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Marquis  of  MORCIANO*  a  town  of  Naples*  in  Otranta 

Tweedale  at  L.5  pdr  acre*  for  the  fingular  term  MORCONE*  a  town  of  N<tplefi,  in  Molife. 

of  19  timet  \^ years.    The  ground  is  much  im-  *  MORDACIOUS.  •ij.immrdaMt  Lat.]  Bitiog; 

proved*  and  iupports  many  illuftrious  families  apt  to  b'.te. 

very  comfortably.    The  population  in  X795  was  *  MORDACITY. «./  \,mardatiu^  Fr.  mordui- 

ppo  fouls.    The  chief  manufacture  is  linen  yarn,  taj,  from  morelaxt  Latin.}    Biting^  quality. —It  if 

MORBEGNO*  a  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in  to  be  inquired*  whether  tht  re  be  any  menAruuia 

ihe  Valteline*    probably  in  the  department  of  to  diflblve  any  metal  that  is^ not  fretting,  or  corro* 

the  Upper  Po ;  feated  on  the  S   fide  of  the  Ad-  ding*  and  openech  the  body  by  fympathy  s  and 

^a*  1%  miles  S£.  of  Chiavenna*  20  N£.  of  Lecco*  not  by  merdnck^f  or  violent  penetration     Bucok. 

and  25  N.  of  Berjgamo.    Lon.  9.  31.  £•   Lat.  46.  MORDANT:  «.  /.  a  bafit  for  dyeing.  See  Dvi- 

1,0  N.  lyG,  Part  I.  SeS.  II. 

MpRBEN,  a  mountain  of  Scotland*  in  Perth-  MORDAUNT*  Charles*  earl  of  Peterboroogb, 

Aire*  12  miles  N.  of  Crieflf.  a  celebrated  commander  both  by  fea  and  Utid, 

MORBEYA,  a  river.of  Morocco,  was  the  fon<  of  John  Lord  Mordaunt*  Vifcount 

(i.)  *  MORBID.  »./  ImorSidmf  Latin.]  Dif-  Avalon*  and  was  bom  about  1658.    In  1675.  be 

^fed }  in  a  ftate  contrary  to  health. — ^Though  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  honours  and  nutc. 

^very  human  conftitution  is  morbii%  yet  are  there  While  young  he  fcrved  under  admiraU  T<n\^f.' 

difeafes  conRftent  with  the  common  funAions  of  ton  and  Narborough  in  the  Mediterranean  againit 

life.    jfriutA.  the  Algerines ;  and  in  1680  embarked  for  Afncs 

(i.)  MoRJPiD,  among  phyficians*   is  applied  with  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  and  diftingniOied  bin- 

^ther  to  an  unfound  conftitution*  or  to  thofe  felfat^^ngierwhen  it  was  beliegedby  theMoon. 

parts  or  hjimourn  that  are  affeded.by  a  difeafe.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  voted  againft  the  re« 

^  *  MORBIDNESS.  4r./.  [from  mor^u'.]    State  pfeal  of  theteft  ad;  and  difliking  the  mrafurn 

of  being  difeaftrd.  of  the  court*  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Holland  to 

*  MORBIFICAL.  7  adj.  imorbis  ^nd  facio^  Lat.  c  -nmand  a  Dutch  fquadron  in  the  Weft  Indiei* 

*  MORIBJFICK.  ]  niQrbiJique.Vx.]  Caufingdt.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orangt 
feafes.— The  air  appearing  lb  malicious  in  this  into  England*  and  upon  his  advancement  to  the 
ptorhtfic  confpiracy*  exaifis  a  more  particular  re^  tbrpne*  was  made  a  privy  councellor*  a  k>rd  of  the 
^ard.  Harv^* — This  difeafe  is  curnl  by  the  cri*  .  b€;dchamber*  firft  commiflioner  of  the  treafury* 
<lcal  refolution*  concoAion*  and  evacuation  of  and  earl  of  Mom  mouth.  But  in  November  16901 
the  morbific  matter.     Arkuthnot.  he  was  difmifled  from  the  treafury.   On  t|)e  death 

{1.)  MOIIBIHAN*  a  department  of  France*  of  his  uncle  Henrv  earl  of  Peterborough  m  tht^h 

containing  part  of  the  ci>devant  prov,  of  Bretag-  he  fucceeded  to  that  title ;  and*  upon  the  accelj 

lie;  bounded  .on  the  N.  by  the  dep,  of  the  North  fion  of  Q.  Anne*  was  appointed  captain-gen^' 

Coafts;  £-  by  that  of  Ille  and  Vilaine;  S£.  by  .  and  governor  of  Jamaica*    In  X705  he  waf  ai(^° 

ehat  of  the  Lower  Loire ;  SW.  by  the  Sea*  and  made  a  privy^councellor ;  and  genera)  and  com* 

iVf'  by  the  dep.  of  Finifterre ;  7a  miles  long  and  mander  in  chief  of  the  forces  lent  to  Spaioi  ^o^ 

^S  broad.    Vannea  is  the  chief  city.  joint  admiral  of  the^fieet  with  Sir  Cloudfley  Sh> 

(i.)  MoR3i^Aii*  a  bay  of  France*  on  thecoaft  vel*  of  which  in  1706  he  had  the  fule  comm^^^ 


of  tl%e  abuye  dep.  betweeii  Belleifle  and  Vannes*  His  taking  Barcelona  with  a  bandfdl  of  ^^^*Jl^ 

i^ontain^ng  ab^^ve  ^o  fmall  illands.  afj^erwards  relieving  it  when  greatly  dtftr^ui^  ^ 

i}A  Moa^iHAN*  a  nver  in  the  above   dep.  the  enemy;  his  driving  out  ot  Spain  ^^^^tf^^ 

fvluch  nms  throiigb  ^nd  falls  into  the  bay*  giving  Anjou  and  t^e  French  army,  which  confiu«d  » 

name  to  both.  25*000  men*  though  his  own  troops  never  m^^' 

9  M9 WJO^E.  m^.lmorh/u^,  tat.]    Proceed-  cd  to  10,000  f  his  gaining  poffeffion  of  ^^^^^ 
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Valencia,  Arragon,  ar.d.  Majorcs*  with  pktt  of  4  miles  from  Berwick  upon  Tweedj^and  $  S.  of 

MjiCm  aod  Caftilt*,  and  thereby  giiring  the  earl  of  JByembutbp 

Giiway  au  opportunity  M  atWancing  to  Madrid  MOROOVA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Tambou. 

without  a  blow»  <ire  aftoniihing  inftances  of  his  MORDUATES*  a  territory  of  RuflSay  300  m. 

bravery  and  conduct.    For  thefe  important  fervi-  from  Mofcow. 

ces  his  lardihip  was  declared  general  in  Spain  by  MORDUNi  a  mountain  of  Scotland  in  Perth- 
Charles  IIU  aftei  wards  the  VI.  emperor  of  Gkr-  (hire,  which  affords  one  of  the  fineft  profpeAs  ia 
nur.y ;  and  on  his  return  to  £ngtend«  he  rectrived  the  kingdom.  The  view  from  its  fummit  is  fo  ex- 
the  thank:!  of  the  lidufe  of  Lords.  He  was  after-  tenfiTe,  variou8»  and  grand,  that  M.  Pennant,  ob 
va/ds  employed  iO  feveral  embjaffies  to  foreign  accdunt  of  its  rich n^fa  aqd  Tariety,  ftyled  it 
courts,  inflalled  K«  G.  and  made  governor  of  Mi-  ••  The  Glory  of  Scotland** 

norca.    In  the  reign  of  Geo(ge  I.  he  was  general  '    (r.)  MORE,  Alexander,  a  French  proteftant 

of '411  the  marine  forces  in  Greal  Pritain,  in  which  divine  born  at  Caftrbs  in  16 16.    His  father  was  a 

poft  he  was  continued  by  King  George  JI.    He  Scotfman,  and  principal  of  the  college  of  the  Cal- 

died  in  his  pa0age  to  Lilbon,  Where  he.was^oing  vinifts  in 'that  city.  'Alexander  was  feht  to  Gene- 

for  the  recovery  of  j^is  health,  in  1  ^3^^.    He  waa  va,  whert  Ke  was  made  profeflbr  of  Greek  and  of 

didinguifbecf  by>ariou»  fliiniog  qualities;'^ for,  to  Theology,  and  at  Jhe.  fame  time  difcharged  the 

tbegreate0  perfonalcoufa^e  and  refulutlorii  he  oflSce  of  a  paftor.^  But  his  violent  love  of  women, 

add^  all  the  art  of /a  general  \  a  lively  and  pen^  and  the  irregularity  of  his  condud,  excited  a  great 

trating  genius;  and  a  great  extent  of  knowledge  number  of  enemies  againll  him.   Saumaife,  mfor- 

io  ancient  an^I  modem  literature.  Hence  his  fami-  med  of  his  difagreeable  litiiation,  tnvited,him  to 

liar  ietteis,  mlerted  ambng  thoft  df  hisf  riend  Mr  Holland,  'where  he  was  firft  appointed  profeffor 

Pope,  are  an  oroament  to  that  excellent  collec-  of  Theology  bf  Middleburgh',  and  afterwards  of 

tion.  hfftorv  ar  Amfterdam.  The  duties  of  thefe  ftations 

MORI>]pCAI,  [*3rnna  Heb.  i.e.  Bitter.]   th^  be  difcharged  with  great  ability  ;  and,  in  1655, 

foo  «it  Jjir,  a  ce!ebr;U'd  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Ben-  went  to  Italy,  where  he  publifhcd  his  beautiful 

jamiii,  uncle  and  guardian  of  Efther,  Q.  of  Per-  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  Turkiih  fleet  by  the 

fia.    ilis  fa ving  K.  Ahafuerus's  life,  the  enmity  Venetfans.   This  work  procured  him  a  gold  chain 

of  ihmao  againft  him,  the  downtal  and  <leftruc-  from  the  republic  He  afterwards  went  to  Charen- 

tjon'of  that  proud  mioifter,  and  the  promotion  of  '  ton,  where  his  fermon^  attraded  a  numerous  audi- 

Mar'ecai  to  bis  office,  with  the  other  interelting  ence,  by  the  fatirical  aAufions  and  wittSdims  with 

chcumtUnces,  which  contributed  to  fave  the  Jew-  which  they  abounded.   This  ftyle  fhcceeded  with 

i(h  oaiion  from  extirpation,  are  recorded  in  the  him,  as  it  was  natural;  but  in  his  imitatbts  it  ap- 

BoA  of  Eflher.   See  alfo  AuAsu£RUS,  Esther,  peared  altogether  ricKcuIouil^     Hil  impetuofitv 

and  Ha  MAN.  brought  him  into  new  quarrels,  efpecially  with 

MORDELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds,  Daille,  who  bad  greatly  the  better  of  him.    He 

of  the  polcoptera  order*   The  antennas  are  thread-  died  at  Paris,  Sept,  soth,  1670,  aged  54,  in  the 

ihaped  and  ferrated ;  the  head  is  dejiedted  under  duchefs  of  Rohan's  houfe.    He  Was  never  mar* 

tb«  neck»  the  pappi  are  clavated,  compre0ed,  ried.    His  works  are,  i.  A  CoHe^ion  of  Contro- 

and  obliquely  blunted ;  and  the  elytra  are  bent  verfial  Trads.    il  Orations  and  Poems,  in  X^atin. 

backwaids  near  the  apex.    There  are  Gx  fpecies,  3.  An  anfwer  to  Milton,  intitMd,  Alexandri  Mori 

all  oatives  of  Europe.    See  PlaU  XX.  Jig.  1%.  Bdes  publica.  Milton  has  attacked  him  with  great 

*  MORDICANT. a^.  [mordeotXAU mordicantf  and  juft  feverity  in  his  writings.    , 

Fr.]  Bitinjc;  acrid.—He  prefumes,  that  the  mordi-  (2.)  More,  Edward.    S^ 'Moore,  N^  i. 

£aat  quality  of  bodies  muft  proceed  from  a  fiery  (3.J  More,  Henry,  D.  D.  an  eminent  Englilh 

ingrediirnt.    Boyle  'divine  and  phllofopher,  in  the  17th  century,  was 

*  MORDICATION.  n./.  [from  monTteant.'}  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  and  Chrift's  college. 
The  ad  of  corroding  or  biting«^ — ^Another  caufe  is  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  feAow,  and 
mrduation  of  the  orifices,  efpecially  of  the  me-  fpent  his  life  in  a  retired  way,  publifhing  a  great 
iestery  veins'.    Bacon's  Nat.  Hifi.  Iiumb^r  of  excellent  works.    He  refufed  biihop- 

(i-j  MOROINGTON,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  pries  both  in  Ireland  and  England.    He  was  an 

the  SE.  comer  of  Berwick  (hire,  about  z\  miles  open  hearted  fincere  Chriftian.  philofopher,  who 

loni^  from  K  to  8.  but  of  very  unequal  breadth,  ftudied  to  eftablilh  men  in  the  belief  of  providence 

hs  form  relembting  the  latter  G.    It  is  bounded  agaitift  athei/m.     Mr  Hobbes  was  uted  to  fay, 

on  the  S.  by  the  Whitadder,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  that  if  his  own  philofophy  was  not  true,  there 

German  O^ean,  wliere  it  borders  on  the  Berwick  was  none  that  he  fliould  fooner  like  than  More's. 

bounds.    The  air  is  pure  and  healthy ;  the  foil  His  writings  have  lieen  publifhed  in  Latin  and 

partly  ftiir  clay,  partly  dry  light  loam»  but  all  ar-  Eoglifh,  folio. 

able  and  fertile  <ra  every  kind  of  graiui.  much  of  (4.)  More,  John,  D.  D.  Bp.  of  Ely,  an  eminent 

vhich  is  exported.     Turnips,  particularly  the  Englifli  prelate,  bom  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  edu- 

Swedilh,  CSee  Rura  Baoa)  and  potatoes,  are  cated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 

^fo  much  cultivated.     Lime  Aone,  free  ftone,  1681.    After  various  preferments,   he  was  made 

coals,  and  iroq  ore,  abound^  and  wild  fowls  axe  Bp.  of  Norwich  in  1691,  and  tranflated  to  Ely  in 

Aumenras.    The  popuiatiooi  10  X7951  was  335,  1707.    He  died  iA  1714.    His  £^rmd/u  were  pttb« 

and  had  increafed  154  fince  1755,  notwithftand*  lilhed  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  who  was  his  cbap- 

ingthemont>polyofmanyfmaU  farms*  The  roads  bin.    He  had  a  mod  magnificent  library,  which 

^^  good.  was  purchaied  by  K.  George  II.  for  6000  guineas, 

ii')  MoaoiRGTOir,  a  ▼Ulage  ia  the  above  parifh,  and  prefentci  to  the  uolverfity  of  Cambridge. 

(i.)  More, 
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XS']  Mors.  Sir  AotQixyi  an  eminent  painter,  diftinguiited  himH^f  in  the  boufe,  in  oppofitioa 
Born  iff  Utrecht,  in  1719.  He  became  a  fcbolar  19  the  motion  for  granting  a  fubfidy  and  thrfc 
of  John  Schove),  b\ft  ftudied  tbe  9WMiner  of  Hot-,  ijths  fbr  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIJ's  eldcft 
bein,  t6  whigb  he  approached  nearer  than  to  that  daughter,  Margaret,  to  K.  James  V.  of  Scotlaod. 
uf  the'great  maaert  he  few  at  Rome.  Like  Ilol,.  The  motion  was  rejefted ;  and  the  king  was  fo 
l)ein  be  wa;  a  cloie  imitator  of  nature,  but  did  highly  f^ended  at  this  oppofition  from  a  beard- 
not  arrive  at  hiseJ^treme  delicacy  of  gnifiiings  on  lefs  boy,  that  he  revenged  bimfelf  on  Mr  More's^ 
tbe  contrary  he  fomeiime*  ftruck  fnto  a  bold  and  father,  by  fending  him  to  the  Towar,  and  obli.' 
mafcuHne  ttyle.  He  bad  a  good  knowledse  of  ging  him  to  pay  iqoI*  for  bis  lil)erty.  Being  now 
the  cbiyo  fvuft),  In  is%%t  htf  drew  Pbilip  lj[,  and  qalted  to  >he  bar,  he  was  appointed  law-reader  at 
was  recommended  by  card.  Qranvelle  to  thaflef  Fumivars  inn^  whicb  he  held  about  three  years. 
V.  wUo  fent  him  to  Pgrtugaji  where  he  pVmtcd  About  thiai  time  he  alfo  read  a  public  ledure  in 
K.  John  IIL  Catherine  his  queen,  and  the  infanta  St  Lawrence's  church,  013  Jewry,  upon  St  Auf* 
Mary,  6r(t  wife  of  P})ilip  IL  For  thefe  three  tin's  treatife  ZV  CnM//?«e  D^/^  with  great  applaufe. 
pi^ures  he  received  609  ducatSi  befidea  a  gold  He  bad  intended  to  become  a  Franciican  Iriar, 
chain  of  1000  florins,  and  other  prefents* .  He  had  but  was  difluaded  from  it ;  aod^  by  the  ad?ice  of 
rco  ducats  for  his  common  portraits*  But  when  p.  Colet,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Colt, 
font  into  Edgland«  to  draw  Q.  Mary,  be  got  jool.  Sfq.  of  Newhall  in  ElTex.  In  150S  he  was  ap- 
^  gold  ghaini  and  a  penfion  pf  tool,  a  quarter,  aa  poipteii)  judse  of  the  iheriff't  court  in  London, 
painter  to  th^ir  m^^efties.  He  made  various  ppr-  was  made  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  became  very 
traiti  of  the  oue^t) ;  one  was  fent  to  the  etoperoTj  eminent  at  the  bar.  In  25x6  be  went  Iq  Flanders 
Who  ordered  ^00  florins  to  Antony.  He  re-  .with  Bp.'Toaftal,  ^d  Dr  Knight,  who  were  font 
puined  in  tngUnd.duripg  Mary's  reigu,'  and  was  by  Henry  VIU.  to  renew  the  alliance  with  the 
much  employed  ^  ^ut  baviqg  negteded  to  write  archduke  of  Auftria  afterwards  Charles  V.  On 
the  qaa>es  on  the  portraits  he  drew,  moftof  thera  bis  returns  Cardinal  Wolfey  would  have  engsged 
have  lo(t  great  part  of  their  value,  by  our  igno-  him  m  the  fervice  of  the  crowq,  and  ofiered  bim 
ranee  of  the  perfons  reprefented.  On  ^ary^s  a  pcniiop,  which  be  refufed.  But  he  foon  after  ac- 
death,  More  followed  Philip  into  Spain,  where  cepted  the  place  of  matter  of  the  reauefts,  was 
he  was  indulged  in  fp  mucl)  &n»iliarity,  that  one  created  a  knight,  and  a  privy  councefior,  and  in 
day  the  kiqg,  flapping  him  pretty  roughly  on  the  1520,  made  treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  About 
ihoulder,  More  returned  the  ilroke  with  his  hand-  this  tiihe  he  built  a  houfe  at  Chelfea,  and  married 
ftjck ;  a  ftrange  liberty  (Mr  Wafpole  obferved),  a  ad  wife,  whofe  name  was  MiddUioHf  a  widow, 
to  be  takea  with  ^^fanjj/b  monarcby  and  vrlih/uck  pld^  ilUtempered,  and  covetous  ;.yet  Frafmui lays 
a  monarch  I**.  He  waa  ortiered  to  retire  to  the  he  was  as  fond  of  ber,  as  if  (he  had  been  ^  young 
Netherlands ;  but  a  meHepger  was  difpatcbed  to  maid.  In  xjaj,  be  was  rAiade  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
recal  him  before  be  had  nniflied  bis  journey,  of  commons:  in  which  capacity  be  had  the  con- 
More,  howevei*,  niQdeftly  excu&d  hirafclf,  and  rage  to  dppofe  the  then  powerful  miuifter,  Wol- 
proceeded.  At  Utrecht,  be  was  employed  by  fey,  in  his  demand  of  an  oppreflive  fubfidy;  yet 
the  D.  of  Alva  to  draw  feveral  of  his  miftrofles,  be  was,  foon  after,  made  chancellor  of  Lancaftcr, 
and  was  mlade  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  Weft  and  was  treated  by  the  king  with  fiogular  famiii^- 
Flanders ;  a  preferment  with  which  he  was  fo  rity.  The  king  having  once  dined  with  Sir  Tbo- 
much  elated,  that  he.  burned  his  eafel,  and  ga^e  mas  at  Chelfea,  walked  with  him  near  an  hour  in 
away  his  painting  todis.  He  was  a  man  of  a  (late-  the  garden,  with  his  arm  round  his  neck.  After 
ly  handfome  6giire ;  and  went  to  firu(rel6,  where  he  was  gooe,  Mr  Roper,  Sir  Thomas's  fon-io-law) 
he  lived  magqincently  $  but  died  at  Antwerp  in  obferved  how  happy  he  was  to  be  fo  familiarly 
1775,  aged  56.  His  portrait,  painted  by  hjimfel^  treated  by  the  king:  to  which  Sir  Thomas  replied, 
is  in  the  chamber  of  painters  at  Florence.  I  m.u(t  tell  thee,  I  have  no  caufe  to  be  proud 

(6.)  More,  Sir  Francis,  a  learned  Eogliib  law-  thereof;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  caftle  in 

yer  of  the  Middle  Temple.    He  publi^ed^  1,  France,  it  would  not  fail  to  go  oflf/'    In  ija6  he 

Readings  upon  4  Jac.  L  Lond.  1676*  fol.  %,  Cafe^  was  fent  with  Cardinal  Wolfey  and  others,  on  a 

colleded  and  reported;  Lond.  1693,  folio.    He  joint  embaffy  to  France,  and  in  15^9  with  Bp. 

4lied  in  17a I .  Tonftal  to  Cambray.    The  king,  it  Teems,  w.i8  fo 

(7O  MORE)  Sir  Thomai,  lord  high  chancellor  of  well  pleafed  with  his  fervioes  on  thefi:  occafion$» 

England,  fon  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  judges  that  in  ijjo  he  made  him  chancellor;  which 

of  the  King's  Bench,  was  born  in  1480,  at  London ;  feems  the  more  extraordinary,  when  Sir  Tbomai 

where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  had  repeatedly  declared  his  difapprobotion  of  the 

He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  cardinal  More*  king^s  divorce.    Having  executed  that  office  a* 

^on,  who,  in  149 7i  fent  him  to  Canterbury  coUe^^  bout  three  years,  with  wifdoro  and  integrity,  he 

in  Oxford,  where  be  attended  the  ledures  of  Lm-  >e6gned  the  feals  in  1^33,  probably  to  avoid  the 

^cre  and  Grbcinus,  on  Greek  and  Latin.  In>  1499  danger  of  his  refufing  to  confirm  the  king's  (!:• 

lie  came  to  New  Inn  in  London  to  (hidy  the  vorce.    He  now  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Chelfci ; 

Jaw ;   whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  difmlfTed  many  of  his  (crvaats ;  ieftt  his  children 

which  bis  father  was  a  member.    Notwithftand-  vith  their  reQ>edive  famiHes  to  their  ou*n  houfes ; 

tng  bis  application  «to  the  law,  however,  now  for  hitherto  tje  bad  maintained  all  bis  children, 

about  so  jrears  old,  he  was  fo  bigoted  to  monk*  with  their  families^  iu  his  Own  houfe,  in  the  true 

i(h  difciplme,  that  he  wore  a  hair>(hirt  next  his  fiyle  of  an  ancient  patriarch,  and  fpent  his  time 

ikin,  and  often  fa(ted  and  flept  on  a  bare  plank.'  in  (tudy  and  devotion  ;  btit  the  cajnicious  lyini 

In  1503^  being  then  a  burgeft  in  pariiantentj  be  would  uot  fuller  him  tfi  eq}Q]r  this  trapq^^^hTf. 

Thovgk 
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l^mgli  BOW  reduced  to  a  private  ftSiiioo»  his  o-  dwell  together^  Ctm  xxxti.  j^.^-rJM  men  ^otk  ke 

pakm  of  the  legality  oF  the  King's  marriage  with  laid  upon  the  men.  Bxod,  v.  9.'— 

Aooe  Bokyn  was  deemed  of  fo  iAvch  importaoce,  Thefii  crown  my  joys*  or  cui^  my  pain ; 

that  Yarious  means  were  tried  to  obtain  his  ap-'  Give  me  in«r<  love^  qrinartf  difdain.      ^Carruh 

probation'^  but  all  perfuafion  provin^j  inelTedual't  a*  In  greater  nuinber.    tt*be  comparative  of /omt 

it  was  with  fome  others^  ahainted  in  the  houfe  or  maf^.] — 

of  lords  of  mifprifion  of  treafony  for  encouraging  lie  had  fo  many  language/s  iti  tiottt 

Elizabeth  Bartont  in  her  treasonable  pradices.  That  only  faibe  ihall  fpeak  of  hina  in  nrgrt. 

See  BAftTOH  N^  a.    Hik  liinoceAce  appeared  To  Cowl^ 

clevi  that  they  were  obliged  to  (Iril^e  his  nanid  3.  Greater.    Now  out  of  u(e.— 

out  of  the  bill.    Hi  was  th^n  accufed  of  othet  Of  India  the  morie  and  the  ie/j,      iiiandetnUi* 

crimest  but  with  the  fame  efiedt ;  till,  refufiiig  to  Both  fnore  and  Irfs  have  civen  him  the  revolt, 

tike  the  oath  enjoined  by  the  ad  of  Ibpremacy,  Shak^ 

he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after  13  —The  mere  part  advifed  to  depart.  ABs  zxvi.  la. 

months  loiprifonmenti  was  tried  at  ^he  King's  4.  Added  to  fome  former  flumber.r*- 

bench,  for  high  treafon,  in  denying  the  king^s  lu*  One  more  citizen  to  fybil  |;ive.           ^girfnv. 

pitmacy.    The  proof  refted  Oft  the  fole  evidence  Tm  tirM  of  rhymiogv  and  would  fain  ^ve 

(/.Rich  the  foticitor  general^  whom  Sir  TbomaSf  oVr, 

la  bii  defence,  fufficiently  diTcrediled ;  neverthe-  )Sut  Montague  demands  one  labour  msfvw  A4dif. 

)efa  the  jury  ^roi^ht  hiAi  ro  guilty*  abd  he  ^mm  tkeat  Dryden^s  friends  beilbrei 

cofldemned  io  fuiier  as  a  traitor.    Th^  merciful  With  open  arms  receive  one  poet  mvre.     Pefe* 

Harry*  however,  Indulged  him  with  fimple  de-  (10.)*  More.  ^t;.  i.  To  a  greater  degree.-«£fe 

collation;  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  loved  Rachel  more  than  L(Sb.  Cemm  xziz.  jotr-* 

Off  the  5U  Julyji555.    His  body  Which  was  llrft  The  fpirits  of  animate  bodiea  are  alty  in  feme  d^ 

btenred  in  the  Tower,  was  begged  by  his  daugh-  gree,  more  of  lefs  kindled.  Aimn.— Reeling  more 

ter  Maigaret,  and  depofited  in  Uie  channel  of  the  and  more  in  himfelf  the  weight  of  time  be  w«ks 

church  at  Chelfeiif  where  a  monument,  with  an  not  unwilling  to  beftow  np^  another  feme  part 

iolcriptloa  written  bfr  himlelf,  had  been  erected*  of  the  pains.  PToitan.^ 

and  is  hill  to  be  feen.  'She  alfo  procured  his  head  The  more  the  kindled  combat  rifet  higher, 

after  it  had  rerauned   14  days  upon  London  The  more  with  Airy  btuvs  the  biasing  fire* 

bridge,  and  placed  it  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  lirydeffs  JT*.* 

toper's  family,  under  a  chapel  near  St  Dunftan's  ^-^s  the  blood  paileth  through  narrower  chan- 

durch  in  Canterbury.    Sir  Thomas  More  mas  a  riels,-  the  rednefs  dtiappears  more  and  more*  tArb, 

Dan  of  fome  learning,  and  an  upright  judge ;  a  — The  more  God  has  bledfed  any  man  witb  eftate 

▼cry  prieft  in  religion,  yet  cheerful,  and  even  wit«  or  quality,  jujjt  fo  much  lefs  in  proportion  is  the 

tj  an  many  occaloDS,  particularly  at  his  eiecu*  care  be  takes  in  the  educatkm  of  fats  childrea* 

Uon.  He  wanted  not  bgacity,  where  religion  was  S*ufift.    a.  The  partide  that  forms  the  compare- 

out  of  the  queftion ;  but  in  that  his  faculties  were  tive  degree* — 

fo  enveloped,  as  to  render  him  a  weak  and  credu*  I  am  fallen  ont  .with  my  more  headier  will* 

tous  enthufia^.    He  left  one  fon  and  three  daugh*  To  take  the  indifposM  and  fickly  fit 

tm.    Sir  Thomas  was  the  author  of  various  l^or  the  found  man.                                  Skmkw' 

works,  though  his  Vtifia  is  the  only  performance  May  you  long  live  a  h^ppy  inftrumcnt  for  your 

that  has  4urrived  in  the  elieem  of  the  world ;  king  and  country :  happy  nere,  and  more  happy 

owing  to  the  r^  being  chiefly  of  a  polemic  na»  hereafter.  Bmeon* — The  advantages  of  toaromf  are 

tore:  his  aofwcr  to  Luther  has  only  gained  him  niore  lading  than  thofe  of  arms.  ColUer,^  j.  A^n  | 

the  credit  of  having  the  bell  knack  of  any  mjjx  in  a  fecond  time.— Little  did  I  think  I  ibouUi  ever 

Europe,  at  giving  Imd  names  in  good  JLatin.    His  have  bufineif  of  this  kind  on  my  hands  more^ 

Englilh  works  were  colleded  and  publilhed  by  d^/i/ikfn^  4*  Longer;  yet  continuing :  with  the 'new 

order  of  ^  Mary  I.  in  x  J57 ;  his  Latin,  at  JBafiJ,  gative  particle^— 

io  156a,  and  at  Louvain  Sn  1566.  Caflius  is  no  tnore  /  Oh,  fetting  fun  I      St^k^ 

(8.)  Moat,  Margaret^  the  eldeft  daughter  of  (x  i-}  *  ^loas.  9./.  [A  kind  of  comparative  frooa 

Sir  Thomas  More,  was  very  remarkable  for  her  fomeoxmucb^    x.  A  greater  quantity;  a  greater 

knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  degree.    Perhaps  fome  of  thofe  examples  which 

She  married  Mr  Roper  of  Well'hall  in  Kent,  whofe  are  adduced  under  the  adverb,  wHh  the  before 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  publiihed  by  Mr  more%  ihould  be  placed  here  $  but  I  rather  think 

Heame  at  Oxford  in  171 6«    She  died  in  1544,  /A<  morf  to  be  adverbial .— 

ttd  wa  buried  In  the  vault  of  St  Dundan^s  in  Were  I  king, 

Canterbanr,  with  her  father's  head  in  her  arms.  I  (hould  cut  06  the  nobles  for  their  kinda^ 

(9.)  *  Mors.  Mdj>  \fnare9  Saxon ;  the  compa*  '    And  m^  more  having  would  be  as  a  fauce 

ntive  of  fome  or  great.]    u  In  greater  quantity ;  To  make  me  hunger  more,                       Shtikm 

in  greater  degree^-*  —An  heroick  poem  requires  fome  great  aAioa  of 

Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  mere  contempt,  war ;  and  as  much  or  more  of  the  a^ive  irirtof 

Shak,  than  the  fuffering.  JDrv^.— The  Lord  do  fo,  and 

Thefe  khld  of  knaves  in  this  plalnncfs  much  more^  to  Jonathan,  s  Sam^"^ 

CMoar  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends     ^  From  hence  the  grealeft  part  of  ills  defeend. 

Then  twenty  filky  ducking  obfervants.     Shak.  '    When  luft  of  getting  more  will  have  sp  end*. 

Thdr  ikhcs  were  mr#  than  that  they  might  '                                                           Shr^idon^ 

—The 


f/i    O    H             ^    2»0    )  M    O    II 

*— They  that  would  have  more  add  mon  can  never    thr^  years;  nor  was  he  releafed  until  the  death 

have  -enoughs  VBJttange* — A  mariner  having,  let  of  Louvnis*  when  the  canton  of  deme  ?ntercede(i 

down  a  large  portjon  of  his  founding  line»  he  in  his  favour.    I)e  afterward  accepted  an  invita- 

reached  no  bottonii  whereby  He  knows  the 'depth  tion  from  the  count  of  Schwartzburg  in  G«rma« 

^to  be  fo  many  fathoms  and  nwre;  but  how  much  ny  by  whom  he  was  fiimi(bed  with  every  thing 

that  more  is,  he  hath  no  diftind  notion.  Locke.  necefTary  for  carryrag  on  his  grand  worlt.    In  ;  703 

%m  Greater  Uiing;  othpr  thing.^ — They,  Who  fo  he  died  {  and  in  X734  came  out  at  Amfterdam  part 

flate  a  queftiony  do  no  more  but  feparate  the  parts  of  this  cnUe^ion,  in  %  vols,  folio,  under  the  title 

jof  it  one  from  another.  Loeki.    3.  Second  time ;  of  Tbefaunu  Moreltuinus,Ji'oefanuliarwH  Romano^ 

longer  time.-^  rUm  ntttni/mata  9mina%  diligent jff me. wtdique  ewquif- 

Nor  parted  long*  and  now  to  part  no  more,  ta^  Sec.  Nunc  primum  edtdit  0  cinnmentartoperpe' 

Pope,  tuo  ilhf/irawt  SigiherUu  Haijereampiu.   Thefe  vo- 

4.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  this  ufe,  lumes  contain  an  explication  of  3539  medals*  eo- 

be  a  noun  or  adverb. — The  dove  returned  not  graved,  with  their  reverfes. 

again  unto  him  any  more.  Gen.  vWu —  (4.)  Morel,  Frederick,  interpreter  in  Greek 

Pr'ythee  be  fatisfyM  ;  he  fliall  be  aided,  and  Latin,  and  printer  to  the  king  of  France,  was 

Or  V\\  no  more  be  king.                        Dryden*  heir  to  Vafcofan,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married. 

Delia,  the  queen  of  beauty  is  now  no  more.  He  was  bom  in  Champagne,  and  he  died  in  an  ad* 

Waljh.,  vanced  age  at  Paris,  in  1583.   His  fons  and  grand* 

MOREA,  anciently  called  Pbloponnbsus,  a  fons  trode  in  his  fteps;  they  diftinguilhed  tbem- 
peninfula  S.  of  Greece,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  felves  in  literature,  and  maintained  aUb  the  rrpu« 
the  ifthmtts  of  Corinth.  Itsfbrmrefemblesa  mul-  tation  which  he  had  acquired  by  priDting.  The 
berry-leaf,  and  its  modem  name  is  derived  from  edition  of  Gregory  ofNjiJffa%  by  his  ion  Cbude  Mo 
its  abounding  with  mulberry  trees.  It  is  about  rel,  is  held  in  great  eftimation  by  the  learned. 
180  miles  long  and  130  broad.  The  air  is  tem-  (3.J  Morel,  Frederick,  foo  oC^the  prec^'ng, 
perate,  and  the  land  fertile,  except  in  the  middTe,  and  (till  more  celebrated  than  his  father,  was  pro* 
#here  it  is  full  of  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  fellbr  and  interpreter  to  the  king,  and  printer  for 
many  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces ;  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages. 
Scania,  Belvedera,  and  Brazzo  di  Maina.  It  was  He  was  fo  devoted  to  ftudy,  that  when  he  wu 
taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians  in  1687 ;  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^<^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  point  of  death,  be  would 
Init  they  loft  it  again  1715,  The  fangiac  of  the  not  ftir  till  he  had  finiflied  the  fentence  which  he 
Morea  refides  at  Modon.  See  Greece  and  Pe-  had  begun.  Beforett  waafini(hed,bewasinform- 
t0P^NNF8Us.  ed  that  (he  was  actually  dead ;  /  tim  firry  fir  H 

MOREAU,  James,  an  eminent  French  phyll-  ijtpWtd  he  co\6\y) Jbe^if as  imeatcelUntvjomon,  He 

dan,  bora  at  Chalons  fur  Saone,  was  the  difciple  acquired  great  reputation  from  bis  works,  which 

and  friend  of  the  famous  Gur  Patin.    He  drew  were  numerous  and  well  executed.    From  the 

upon  bimfelf  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  the  old  M8S.  in  the  king's  library,  he  publifhed  treatifes 

phvficians  by  the  public  tbefes  he  main|^ained,  .  of  St  Baiil,  Theodoret,  St  Cyrille,  &c.  and  ac- 

and  vindicated  in  his  writings.    He  died  in  a  vety  companied  them  with  a  trandation.    His  edltioa 

aidvanced  age  in  1799.    He  wrote  in  French,  r.  of  the  works  of  CEcomenius  and  Aretas,  in  a  voli 

Confultations  on  the  Rheumatifm.    s.  A  chenUcal  folio,  is  much  efteemed*   He  died,  June  17,  i6jo, 

Creatife  on  Fevers.    3.  A  phyHcal  diflertation  on  aged  78.    His  fons  and  grandfons  followed  the 

the  Oropfy  $   and  other  works  which  are  (till  (ame  profeflion. 

tft^emed.  (4.)  Morel,  Robert,  a  tienedidhie  monk  of  the 

MORECAMBE  Bay,  a  bay  of  England,  on  fociety  of  St  Maur,  bora  at  Chatfe-Dien  in  An- 

the  coaft  of  Lancadiire,  at  the  mouths  of  the  vergne,  A.  D.  1653.    He  was  appointed  keeper 

Dudden  and  Leven.  of  the  library  of  St  Germain  des  Pres  in  1680 ; 

MGI^ELSE,  Paul,  an  eminent  painter  bora  and  afterwards   fuperior   of  diflPereot   religious 

A  Utrecht  in  1575.    He  ftudied  pamtfturiinder  houfea.    In  1699,  he  retired  to  St  Denvs,  where 

Michael  .Mirevelt.    He  was  very  Aiccelstul,  in  he  fpent  his  time  in  compolii^  works  or  pradical 

portraits,  hiftorical  fubjeds  and  architedure,  after  religion.    Thi^  learned  monk,  who  poflefied  ioia" 

he  had  improved  his  tafte  in  Italy.    There  are  ginatlon,  excelled  chiefly  in  fubjeds  of  pfety.  His 

fome  excellent  wcioden  cuts  in  cbiaro-fcuro  by  converfation  was  fprightly  and  refined,  his  anfwers 

this  artift,  who  died  in  1638*  were  prompt  and  ingenious,  his  temper  was  gen- 

(i.)  MOREL,  Andrew,  a  terv  eminent  anti*  tie  and  equable ;  and  though  his  appeatato  wa< 
quary,  born  at  Berae  in  Switzerland.  Having  a  floyenly,  it  did  not  debafe  the  beautjr  of  his  miod. 
ftrong  paflion  for  the  ftudy  of  medals,  he  travel*  All  his  words  breathed  charity,  pieCy,  upright- 
led  through  (everal  countries,  and  made  large  col*  nefs,  finceHty,  innocence,  fimplicity,  and  modefty. 
IcdioDS.  In  1683  he  publifhed,  at  Paris,  in  8vo,  He  died  A.  D.  X731,  aged  79.  His  principal  works 
Specimen  umverfie  rei  nummarue  aniiqtue.  The  ^re^i,  Effufionsde  eaur fiirchaqve^etfe des Pfiau^* 
L  _*  ^^.^^  ....           ...  ^j^j  Cantiques  de  VBglife^  Paris,  1716,  in  5  vols. 


to  be  a  complete  collection  of  all  ancient  medals,    ximo.  a.  £niretienj&irit»eh/ur  fes  EyanpUs  ief 

DtmanchetetdeiMjfiertsdetontteVannte^^firiheei 


great  work  of  which  this  was  the  f(>ecimen  was 

to  be  a  complete  collection  of  all  ancient  medals, 

of  which  he  had  then  ao,ooo  exactly  defigned. 

800Q  after-  this  eflay  appeared,  Lewis  XIV.  gave  fow  totu  iej  jours  dd^AvenU  1 7»o,  4  'o^*-  '*"^ 

him  a  place  in  his  cafatqet  of  antiques,  in  which  3.  Bntretiens^iritueU^pourfirtfir  de  pretaratima 

capacity  he  brought  bimfelf  into  great  danger  by  la  Mort.  lamo,  1791.   4.  Imitation  de  N.S.lC* 

Ipeaking  too  freely  of  M.  Loovoison  fome  private  a  new  tranflation,  with  a  pathetic  p^yer  at  the 

acoonnti  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Baftile.  for  end  of  every  chapter;  itmoy  1713.  5*  MeStatiw 

Chrflienmt 
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&ftlki»n  fur   Ui  Kn)angtlej  de  tout&  fanHi^^  MORERI,  Lewis,  compiler  of  the  Hsjoricaf 

%  vob.  iimo,  1736.    6.  De  fRfptranu  ^retlenne  Di^ionary%  was  bora  at  Barge-mont  in  Provencei 

€t  ie  la  Qonfianu^tn  ia  mifiricorie  de  Dieu^  i^mOy  1643*   ^^  -ftudicd  rhetoric  and  philofophy  at  Aix» 

1718.  -and  divinity  at' Lyons.    At  18  ye.us  of  age  ho 

(5,6.)  Morel,  William,  regius  profeflbr  of  wrote  a  fmall  piece,  entitled  Le  Pays  d* Amcur^ 

Greek,  and  diredor  of  the  French  ktng^s  printing'  and  a  collection  of  fine  French  poems,  entitled 

bottfe  at  Pkris,  died  in  1564.    He  compofed  a  Doux pla'ifirs  dela  Poefe.    He  learned  Spanifli  and 

DiSiamiaire  Gree'Latiik'Franc6hf  which  was  pub-  Italian ;  and  tranflated  odt  of  Spanifh  into  French 

liOied  in  410*  in    16239  and  fomc  other-  works  the  book  entitled  La  PerfeQion  Cbret'tenne  de  Ro" 

which  indicate  very  extmfive  learning.    His  edi-  driguez.    He  then  reBned  the  Saints'  Lives  to  the 

tioQs  of  the  Greek  authors  are  exceedingly  beau-  purity  of  the  French  »tongue.    Being  ordained 

tifiil.    TMs  great  fcholar,  who  was  of  a  different  prieft,  he  preached  at  Lyons,  and   undertook^ 

hatWj  from  the  above  printers  (N^  2,  3.),  had  a  when  30  years  of  age,  a  new  Hijloncal  Di&ionary^ 

brother  named  John,  wiio  died  in  prifon,  where  printed  at  Lyons  in  one  vol.  folio,  1673.    But  bis 

be  had  been  confined  for  herefy,  at  the  age  of  2O9  <coiUimial  tabdur  impaired  bis  health ;  he  died  in 

and  wbofe  body  was  dug  out  of  tbe  grave,  and  x68o,  aged  37.    His  2d  volun^e  was  publiflied  af« 

burnt  Feb.  ay,  1559.    They  were  natives  of  Til-  ter  his  death ;  and  4  more  have  fince  been  added, 

leoi,  in  the  county  of  Mortein,  in  Normandy.  He  left  alfo  fome  other  works. 

(7.}  MoasL.    See  BIorell.  '    (i.)  MORES,  Edward  Rowe,  a  learned  Englilh 

(8.)  *  Mot  E  L.  ji.  /  [Jolamimn  Lat.]  t.  The  morel  antiquary,  born  at  Tunftall,  in  ^ent,  in  1 730,  and 

is  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  ieveral  fpecies:  educated  at  London,  and  Quetfn's  College,  Ox* 

when  the  flower  (heds  there  fucceeds  a  fpherical  ford.    He  publiihed  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity, 

6nir,  pretty  hard,  at  firft  gceen  like  an  olive,  then  entitled,  Nomina  ef  Infignia  Gentilitia  Nobiliumt 

black,  full  of  a  limpid  juice  and  a  great  number  Equitumqueifub  Edmrdo  L  rege  miUtantium.  Oxon^ 

of  leeds,  Trevoust. —                                    •  I74S«  4to.    In  1752,  he  was  eleded  a  fellow  of 

Spungy  morels  in  ftrong  ragoufts  are  found,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  projeded  the  E- 

And  ialhe  foop  the  flimy  fnail  is  drown'd.  quitable  Society  for  Infurance  on  Lives  and  Sur- 

Gafi  Trvvia. "  vivorlhip,  by  Anmjities.     He  wrote,  x.  The  Hif- 

1.  A  kind  of  t:herry« — Monl  is  a  black. cherry,  fit  lory  and  Antiquities  of  Tunftall  in  Kent :  2.  A 

for  the  coofervatory  before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  DiOertatlon  on  Founders  and  Founderies:  and 

bot  it  is  bitter  eaten  raw.  Mortimer.  other  works.    He  died  in  1778. 

(i.)*MOR£LAND.  ». /.  [morland^  Sax.  mor,  (2.)  Mores»  a  town  of  Sardinia;  23  miles  E. 

a  mountain,  and  land,"]    A  mountainous  or  hiUy  ofAlgcri. 

country:   a  tradl  of  StafTordniire  is  called  tbe  MORESBY,  a  harbour  of  Cumberland,  above 

Morlandjf  from  being  hilly.    See  Moorlakd.  Whitehaven,  in  and  near  which  many  remains  of 

MORELL,  Thomas,  D.  D.  and  F.  SS.  R.  and  antiquity  have  been  dug  up,  fuch  as  altars  and 

A.  a  teamed  Englifh  divine  and  lexicographer,  ftones,  with  infcrtptions;  und  feveral  caverns  have 

boni  in  xyoi.    He  publiihed,  i.  An  edition  of  been  found  called  Piff*s  Holes.    It  is  fuppofed  to 

Aiofworths  Latin  Didtonary,  2.  Anufeful  abridg-  have  been  a  Roman  fortification.' 

ment  of  it;  Lond<  X774:   8vo.   3.  Htfdericus's  (i.^  MORESK,         >  or  ivIoriskO,  a  kind  of 

Greek  Lexicon.    He  alfo  wrote,  4.  Annotations  (i.)  MORESQUE,  )  painting,  carving.    Sec, 

00  Lock's  Eflay,  which  appeared  after  his  death  ;:  done  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors ;  confiftmg 

and  he  feleded  the  fcriptures  for  Handel's  Ora-  of  feveral  grotefque  pieces  and  compartimenta 

torios.    He  died  in  tjZA»  promifcuoudy  intermingled,  containing  a  wild  re- 

MORELLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia.  fembiance  of  birds,  beafls,  trees,  &c.    Thefe  are 

MORELY,  Lord,  a  learned  nobleman,  fon  of  alfo  called  arabefques^  and  are  particularly  ufed  in 

Sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  a  great  favourite  of  Henry  embroideries,  damafk  work,  &c.  See  Arabesque. 

VIII,  who  made  htm  a  peer.    He  wrote  (ieveral  (9.)Moresque  dances, or  Morrics  dances, 

Latin  poems,  and  died  in  1547*  are  thofe  altogether  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  as 

MORENA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftridt  of  farabands,  chacons,  &c.  and  are  ufually  perform - 

Myfia,  in  the  Hither  Afia.    A  part  of  it  was  oc-  ed  with  caltanets,  tambours,  &c.    There  are  few ' 

cupied  by  Cleon,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  band  country  places  in  England  where  the  morrice  dance 

of  robbers,  but  afterwards  prieft  of  Jupiter  Abret-  is  not  known.    It  was  probably  introduced  ^botu 

tenos;  and  enriched  with  pofieffions,  Brft  by  An-  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  and  is  a  daqce  of  youn^ 

tonv,  and  then  by  Caelar.  n>en  in  their  fhirts,  with  bells  at  their  feet,  mu\ 

MORENGO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  dep.  of  ribbands  of  various  colours  lied  round  their  arms 

the  Serio,  diftrid  and  late  province  of  Bergamo ;  and  flung  acrofs  their  ftiouiders. 

10  mites  SSE.  of  B^amo.  MORET,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 

•  MOREOVER,  adnt.  [more  and  over.]  Beyond  dep.  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  ci-devant  prcv. 

what  hat  been  mentioned  j  befides;  like  wife;  alfo;  of  the  Ifle  of  Fiance  ;  with  a  cattle  on  a  cana^ 

ever  and  above.—                                         a  near  the  Seine ;  9  miles  N£.  of  Nemours,  12  SK. 

'  Mbreptitr^  be  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shak.  of  Melun,  and  ^s  of  Paris.    Lon.  .1.  5a.  £«    L.it. 

He  did  hold  me  dear  48. 15,  N. 

Above  this  woirid  r  adding  thereto,  moreovert  MORETEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  cS 

That  he  would  wed  me,  or  elfe  die  my  lover.  •  Ifere,  8  mill's  N.  of  Tour,  and  27  E.  of  Lyons. 

Shak.  (i.)  MOI^ETON,  a  pretty  large. town  of  De- 

'^Moreeiver  by  tbiem  is  thy  fen--nt  warned.  P/al.  vonfhirc,  ieau-d  on  a  hill,  near  Daftmore,  with  -a 

xi%.  II,  m^brket  oh.  Saturday,  and  a  noted  one  for  yarr 
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It  18  14  miles  SW.  of.  Exe*ter»  and  285  W.  by  S.  in  1765.    He  intended  to  h^wpilbliflicd  t  com* 

of  London.   Lon.  3.  46.  W.   Lat.  50.  39.  N.    *  plete  edition  of  all  his  mork^p  and  was  engaged  in 

(1.)  Mo^ ETON,  a  town  in  Gloucefterihire^wbofe  .  this>.  when>  after  he  bad  nearly  arrifcd  at  the  ooth 

market  is  difufed.    It  is  a  good  thorougbfoff,  and  year  of  his  i^e^  death  put  a  period  to  hit  long 

fcatcd  on  the  FofTenuy^  39  miles  E8E.  of  Wor-  and  glorious  career,  on  the  ]fth  Dec.  17 71. 
cefter,  and  83  WNW.  of  London.  Lon.  1.  36.  W.       (i.)  MOROAN»  Sir  Henry,  a. brave  Sngliih  fea. 

Lat.  51.  o.  N.  man,  and  one  of  the  moft  jnftly  celebrated  of  the 

MORETTA,  a  towa  of  France,  io  the  dep.  of  Bnccaniers.  (See  Buccamgat,  §  6.)    Bryan  £d< 

the  Po,  and  late  principality  of  Piedmont,  on  a  wards,  Efq.  in  his  lUforUai  Survt^  ^f  the  Fmeb 

rivulet  which  runs  into  the  Po:  9  miles  W.  of  Cb/ony/if  ^/Domijr^y (p.  i«S.)iay8**  the  outrages 

Pignerob,  9nd  16  S£.  of«Turin.  and  excefles  of  the  Buccanien  h«fe  been  woo- 

MOREUIL.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  *derfi2lly  exaggerated.    The  narrative  called  the 

Somme ;  9  miles  NW.  of  Mont-Didier,  and  1%  Hijfoiy  of  the  Buccamen  wu  originally  writtea 

'  SE.  of  Amiens.  in  Dutchy  by  one  John  Efqiiemelingy  who  con- 

MOREY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Jura,  .feifes  he  had  been  one  of  them,  and  was  expelled 

10  m»^6  NNE.  of  St  Claude.  from  their  foclety.    The  reports  of  fuch  a  writer 

MOKG A,  a  river  of  Perfia,  near  Backharia.  ought  to  have  been  received  with  great  can- 

MORGAGNA.    See  Fata  Morgagna.  tioo,  bubthercis  a  ftill  (Ironger  circumftance  to 

MORGAGNI.  John  Baptift,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  excite  fufpicion.  The  Englifb  work  Is  not  taken 
firA  proff-flfor  of  anatomy  in  the  univerGty.  of  Pa-  from  tfie  Diltchxirigina!,  hut  from  n  Sftamjb  trmf- 
rlua,  and  member  of  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  latiou* — I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  tragical 
focieties  in  Europe,  was  born  in  i68s,at  Forii*  in  ftortes  concerning  the  torture  of  the  Spaniih  pri- 
Romagna.  Ue  began  his  ftudies  at  Forli,  but  £oon  foners,  and  the  violation  of  the  women,  are  inter- 
removed  to  fiologna,  where  he  obtained  the  de-  .polations  of  the  Spaniili  tranflator.  I  form  tbii 
grce  of  M.  D.  when  he  had  but  juft  reached  his  conchifion  from  the  malignity  diiplayed  towards 
1 6th  Year.  His  peculiar  tafte  for  anatomy  found  the  charader  of  Sir  Henry  Mofgao.  If  we  ma^ 
an  able  preceptor  in  Valfalva ;  and  fuch  was  the  believe  the  account  given  of  this  man,  he  wai  the 
progrt'fs  he  made  under  him,  that  at  ao  he  him-  moft  inhuman  monfter  that  ever  exifted.  Yet  this 
fclf  taught  anatomy  with  high  repuution.  Soon,  very  man,  after  he  bad  quitted  the  fea,  was  re* 
however,  the  fame  of  his  preledions,  and  the  commended  by  the  £.  of  Carlifle  to  be  his  foccef- 
number  of  his  pupils,  excited  the  jcaloufy  of  the  for  in  the  government  of  Jamaica,  aodwaftsp- 
profclTors,  and  gave  rife  to  invidious  perlectitions.  pointed  Lieut.  Gov.  in  the  earl's  abfcnce.  Heaf- 
But  his  abilities  and  prudence  gained  him  a  com-  terwards  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  fron 
plete  triumph ;  and  all  oppofition  was  finally  ter-  Charles  If,  and  paflcd  the  remainder  of  his  life  on 
minated  on  his  being  appointed  by  the  fenate  of  his  plantation  in  Januiica.  By  the  kindnediofa 
Bologna  to  fill  a  medical  chair.  But  the  duties  of  friend  in  that  ifland,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
this  important  office  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  perufing  fome  of  Sir  Henry's  original  private  let- 
his  time.  He  Ibon  communicated  the  fruits  of  his  ters ;  and  this  I  will  (ay,  that  they  Dsanifeft  fuch 
labours  to  the  public  in  his  Aivtrjaria  Anatomka^  a  fpiKt  of  humanity,  juftice,  Kberatity,  and  piety, 
/  the  iirft  vol.  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1706,  the  as  prove  that  he  has  either  been  grofsly  traduced, 
ad  and  3d  in  171 7,  and  the  j  laft  in  1719.  This  or  that  he  was  the  greateft  hypocrite  living )-« 
excellent  work  fpread  his  lame  far  beyond  the  li-  charaAer  ill-fuited  to  the  frank  and  fearleft  tea- 
mits  of  Bologna.    The  republic  of  Venice  offered  per  of  the  man.'' 

him  the  ad  medical  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Pa-       (a.)  MoaoAN,  a  diftridk  of  N*  Carolina;  bonfid- 

dua ;  and  doubled  the  emoluments.    While  in  ed  on  the  W.  by  the  ftate  of  Tenneflee,  and  00 

this  department,  he  publifticd  his  Nova  iu/Htutio-  the  S.  by  that  of  S.  Carolina.    It  it  divided  into 

num  meditarum  idect  at  Padua,  in  1711.    And  the  counties  of  Burke,  Wilkes,  Lincoln,  Rutber- 

(oon  after  he  rofe  to  be  firft  profeflbr  of  anatomy  ford,  and  Buncomb;  and  contained ao,599citiaeos, 

in  that  celebrated  univerfity.    Although  he  was  and  1693. flaves  in  1795. 
thus  finally  lettled  at  Padua,  he  gave  proofs  of       (3.)  Morgam ,  or  MoaOAN-Town,  a  tovn  of 

hit  gratitude  to  Bologna,  by  exerting  his  utmoft  Virginia,  capital  of  Monongalia  connt^r,  on  tbe 

efforts  to  eftablifh  its  academy,  of  which  he  was  £•  bank  of  the  MonoogalteU;  3t9  miles  froo 

,    one  of  tbe  firft  aflbdates ;  and  he  enriched  their  Philadelphia.    Lon.  79.  58.  N.    Lat.  39. 39.  N. 
publications  with  feveral  valuable  papers.    Soon        MORGANA  fata.    See  Fata  MoaCAiia* 
after  this,  tlie  royal  tocietics  of  London  and  Paris        MORGANS,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  38  miles  £• 

received  him  among  their  number.    Not  long  af-  of  Lexington. 

ter,  he  began  his  BpifloU  Anatomic^t  the  firft  of       (i.)MORGANTOWN,atownofN.Camlioa» 

ubich  is  dated  Padua^  I7a6.    Ue  was  not  more  in  Morgan  diftria;  45  miles  from  Wilkes,  sod 

eminent  as  an  anatomift  than  as  a  fucce&ful  phy.  661  from  Philadelphia, 
fician.    In  1760,  when  he  was  near  80  years  of       (i.)MoaGANrowif.    See  MoaoaMf  K' J* 
^gc,  be  pablifhed  his  large  and  valuable  work  De       MORGANZA,  a  town  of  INarafyhraoia,  in 

fumfii  et  fetiikiu  morhorum  per  anatomen  indagatis*  Waftiington  conoty,  in  a  fertile  coaatfff»  K3  niilcs 

This  Ud  and  moft  important  of  all  his  produc-  S.  of  Pittft)urg. 

tions  will  afford  convincing  evidence  of  his  induil.       MORGARTEM,  a  monnlain  of  Ue  Helvetic 

try  and  abilities  to  lateft  pofterity.    He  alfo  pub-  vepubttc,  in  Schweitz. 

lilhcd,  at  ditferent  periods,  feveral  mifcvllaneous        MORGEMOULIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  one  dep.  of  the  Meufes  ^  miles  NW.  xif  £ftM8n»  ^ 

vulomci  and  printed  under  Uta  own  eye  at  Padua,  9  NE.  of  Verdun. 
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MOROENBt  a  to#o  of  Fnincf »  in  the  dtpti^of  MORJUlHt  joeminoice  of  Jeroialeni,  on  whtdi 
MoQtBlaDCylateSaToy,^.  pf  St  Jaire.  .   Abraham  vwot  to  offer  hit  fon,  and  David  io- 

MORGEKGABIC,  Marriage.  Set  Comcu-  tended  to  build  the  temple.  The  throftiing  floor 
siMAGs*  §  X,  ,         of  Araunah  was  upon  it,  ortginally  narrow,  fn  aa 

(i.)  MORGESi^  a  town.of  Fraoce,  in  th^4ep»  fcaree  to  ewitain  the  temple,  but  enlarged  by 
cfUatt.%1  milea  $.  of  Qrenoble,  ,         '.    .       .  ,     rimfMirta^  avd  furrounded  with  a  triple  wair,  To  aa 

(i.)  MoAGEs,  a  haodfqme  and  ricl^  topro  of   to  add  great  ftrengih  to  the  temple.    Ir  may  be 
StntzerUndy  in  the  canton,  of  fieroy  and   late,  confidojed  as  a  part  of  Mount  Sion,  lo  which  it 
apital  of  a  bailiwick^  with  a  caAle  where  tt^.  v(»ji.  joined,  by  a  bridge  and -gallery^  yx>fep^us. 
bailiff  refided.    It  is  a  place  of  (bme  tradet  oii,4i;<  <      MORIAKlM£«  a  fown'of '  Prance,  ia  the  dep.  • 
cooot  of  a  canal,  by  which  they  tranfport  mM*i  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe^  and-^oioderant  county 
chaodizes  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  other  pasts. .  of  ^amur  j;  jO  tniles  S£.  of  Charter  • 
It  has  a  fine  profp^d,  and  is  feated  on  the  lake  of      '  KQRICB^.Sir  William,  an  Eng<iih  gem1cmi»A-; 
Geneva,  5  miles  from  Laufanne,    Loo.  6*  4a.  £•.  wh^/ifiiAed  ^is  relation  General  Monh  in  bring^i 
Lat.  46.  a9.  N.      ,  iqg  9W>ut  the  reftonCion  of  the  Brittfh  monaichy.' 

*  MORGLAY.^ff./  A  deadly  weapon,  .^f^.  H^  was  made>fecretary  of  flate>  which  h<  refigiied^^ 
Q\aw  and  «Mitr,  French^  and  ^lay  mohrt  Brf^  a:  in  x.6.68t:  He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  **  The  (Jt^^ 
two  handed  broad- fword,* ,  which  fome  .oeoturies  mon  Right  of  thcXiOrd's  Supper  afictted  $^'  iMtHi^ 
ago  was  the  bigblander'6  weapon.  '  4tp»^i6fi,  and  fot.  1660.  <  .*' 

MORGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-       MOHIENKE*.  ^ec  Maori  emu  e. 
ffleot  of  the  Eure ;  j  miles  E.  of  Lyons.  MORlENVAL*.  a  tosm  of  Fraoce,  in  the  defx' 

MORGO9  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago^  an-    of  Oife ;  4^  miles  N.  of  Grefpy. 
cieatly  calked  Jtmar^oj^  fertile  in  wine,  oil,  and        *  MORIGEROUa  '4ul/.  [monger,  Lit.]   Obe:.- 
coro.    Sc^Amorgos.    It  is  well  cultivated,  and    dlent ;  obfequioiis. 

the  mhabitaota  are  affable^  and  generally  of  the       MORIGN6,  a  popolotirtown  of  AlhxnU; 
Greek  church*    Thebeft  parts  belong  to  a  mo»       MOiUUES,  a  kind  of  mulhroom,  about  the* 
nailery.    Tl^c  greateft  inconvenience  is  the  want .  bfgoella/oftf  ,WHlnut»  pierced  with  holes  like  a  ho^* 
of  vood.    It  is  30  miles  in  circumference.    LOn.    ney-comb^^aod-^d  to  be  goo^  for  creating  an'api«> 
x6.  i|.  £^    Lat.  36.  30.  N.  petiteb    They  ate  olfo  accdunted  reftoaative,  and' 

MORGUES^  Matthew  De«  Sieur  de  St  Ger-  frequently  ufed  in  iauces  and  ragouts, 
niab,  preacher  to*  Lewis  XIII.  and  almoner  to  .  M0RILLOS»  fimthotomew,  a  native  of  SeviHe 
HarjF  de  MediciSf  was  born  in  Langoedoc,  in.  in  Spai0«  bom  in  nia^.  After  having:,  cultivated' 
I5&I.  He  wrote  the  Lift  of  LowU  the  JuBf  and .  painting  wbb  fucceftin  his  own  country,  he  tra« 
fereral  ievere  iatires  againft  Cardinal  Richdieu ;  veiled  into  Italy,  where  he  was  greatly  admired  for 
pvticalarly  one  in  defence  of  Mary  de  Medicis*:  a.manper  peculiar  tohlmfelf,  and  capable  of  pro- 
wfaom  be  fallowed  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  ducing  a  wonderful  effeA.  The  Italians  jcompared 
not  think  it  (afe  to  return  till  alter  Richelieu's  him  to  the  Oelebrated  Paul  Veronefe.  On.  his  r^« 
dcath.    H^  died  in  1670.  turn  to  Spatn»  Charles  11.  brought  him  to  court* 

MORHAM9  a  fmali  parifli  of  Scotlandt  in  Eaft  intending  to  make  him  his  ftrft  painter ;  but  he 
Lothian,  about  3  miles  form  Haddington )  a^  declhied  thoof&n'  He  died  in  16859  aged  71. 
miles  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  not  quite  a  mile  (i.)  MORIN,  John  Baptift,phyrician  and  regius 
broad;  contaioing  about  1400  Scots  acres.  The.  profefTor  ,of  mathematics  at  Paris,  was  born  at 
ioilismoftly  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  po-  Vlllefranche  in  Beaufolois,  in  1583.  After-  com- 
pulation, in  1791,  was  190  i  decreafe  155  hnce  mencing  M.  D.  at  Avignon^  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
'75ir  owing  to  the  union  of  fmall  farms.  lived  with  Claude  Dormi  biOiop  of  Boulogne,  who 

MORHANGB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  fent  him'to.exatmne  the  mines  of  Hungary ;  and 
of  Mofeile^  and  late  duchy  of  Lorrain,  14  miles  thereby  gave  occafion  to  his  fird  produdion* 
K£.  of  Naoci«  and  aoo  £.  of  Paris.  Lon.  6. 4a.  £»  Mmdus  fMrnaris  mmtomia^  puHliflied  in  16 19* 
Lat  48. 56.  K.  ~  Upon  his  return  to  the  biihop,  he  con  traced  an 

MORHO^F,  Daniel  George,  a  very  learned  «  attachment  to  judicial  aftrology,  concerning  which 
German*  bom  at  Wifmar  in  Mecklenburgh,  in  he  ftimiflied  the  world  with  many  ridiculous  fto* 
1639,  The  duke  of  Holftein,  when  he  founded  ries»  and  wrote  a  great  nimiber  of  books  not  worth 
aa  uoiverfity  at  Kiel,  made  hiiiiprofelTor  of  elo*  enumerating.  He  died  in  1656,  before  he  had 
qonce  and  poetry  there  in  1665,  and  afterwards,  finilhed  the  favourite  labour  of  his  life,  his  Jiftro* 
of  hiftory;  and,  in  1680,  librarijMi  to  the  uoiveFr  /t^ur  Ga/iiM.  .Louila  Miriade  Gonzaga,  queen  of 
Qty.  He  was  the  author  of  many  work^^as  ora*  Poland,  gave  1000  crowns  to  carry  on  the  editioa; 
tioQi,  diifertatfons,  theJes,  and  poems;  but  his  and  it  appeared  at  the  Hague  in  i66i«  in  one  vol. 
ciuef  work  was  his  Pohfl^or^fiv^M  noiitia  auao*  folio,  with  two  dedications,  one  to  Jefos  Chriftf 
J^  et  nrum  comm^ntariif  firfli  publiflied  at  Lu-  and  another  .to  the  queen  x>f  Poland. 
°cc  in  1688;  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  (2.)  Morim,  John,  a  very  learned  Frenchman, 
uoce  hts death  in  1691,  and  gone  through  feverid  bom  at  Blois,  of  Proteftant  parents,  in  1591 ;  but' 
editions.  converted  by  Caid.  du  Peron  to  the  Caiholic  reli« 

MORI,  a  village  of  Upper  Auftria,  j  miles  SW.    gioo.    He  publiOied,  in  1616,  Exercitations  npon 

.^  ^oyerenq^  where  the  Auftrians  were  attacked    the  original  of  Patriarchs  and  Primates,  and  the 

ID  their  camp  by  the  French  under  Gen.  Dubois,    ancient  ufage  of  ecdefiaftical  cenfure9  \  dedicated 

^  defeated,  on  the  14th  Sept.  1 796 ;  but  Dubois    to  pope  Urban  VIIL    In  x6s8.  he  fupenntended 

wu  killed  in  the  aaioo.  .  the  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Bible,  with  Nobiliis's 

KoA  verfioai 
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verQoa^-and  prefixed  to  it  a  pre£2ic«t«»n^Hich  fie  cf't^' Vulgatf,  X5909  to  folio.    He  alfo  fpftit 

treats  of  the  authority  of  the  Scptuigintv  and*  pre-  much  of  bis  time  on  an  edition  of  th^  Bible  trant. 

fers  the  veiGon  made  at  Rome  by  order  of  Sixttrs^  iaM  from  the  Septuagint,  and  publiibed  M  Koinr» 

^V«  to  the  prefent  Hebrew  text,  which'  he  affirm^  '  15889  in  fblto ;  on  an  edition  of  the  Decretals  to 

has  been  corrupted  bv  the  Jews.  About  the  Ikme  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  publllhed  at  Rome^ 

time  he  gave  a  French  Hiftory  of  the  deliverance  1591 ;  and  on  a  Coileftion  of  General  Councils, 

of  Che  church  by  the  emperor  Conftantine,  and  of'  lii^wife  publiibed  at  Rome,  x6oS,  4  vcls.    He 

the  temporal  greatnefs  conferred  on  the  Romait"  died  at  Rome  x6o8,  aged  77.    His  character  was 

church  by  the  kings  of  France.    He  afterwards-  ojpen,  (imple,  iincere,  gentle,  and  boneft;    his 

publiibed  Exercitattons  upon  the  Samaritan  Pen-  temper  was  eoual  and  agreeable.    He  left  behind 

tatcucb;   and  revifed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ^  him  Un  TmHt  tfehon  ufage  det  Sciences^  and  fome 

for  the  Polyglot  then  preparhig  at  Paris.   He  ^%  -  oth^r  writings,  pnbHfbed  by  F..Quetif,  a  Domi- 

greatly  carelfed  at  Rome,  to  which  hetwas Invited  ntcaiyfriar^  in  1675.  •  Hi»  works  difplay  great  re* 
by  Card.  Barberini,  and  whence,'  aft^r  living  nine '  fearch  and  excellent  prindples. 

years,  be  was*  recalled  by  Csrd.  Richelieu,  aild  (6.)  Morin,  Sipnon^  a  celebrated  fanatic  of  the 

died  at  P^ris  in  1659.    His  worksale  very  ntime- '  i^tb  centnry,  bom  at'  Richi^mont,  near  Anmale. 

rous ;  and  fome  of  them  as  mudh  valued  by  Pro-  Hc'hac)  been  clerk  to  Mr  Charron,  general  paymaf- 

.teftftnl^  as  Papifts  for  their  oriental  ledrdng. «  •  ter^tfce  army,  but,  being  ignorant  and  illiterate, 

X|.)  MbiUN,  John,  a  learned  ^reicK  eccWikf'^  fell  into  great  errors;  ^  Aft^  broalChtng  hia  whim* 
tic,  born  at  Meung,  neir  OrCbans,'i»  1705/  In  free  in  converfationi  he  j^ot  them  privately  printed, 
-1  j^a  he  was  appointed  profieflbr.of  phUofophy  at  in  1647,  under  th^  title  of  Ptnfecf  lie  Morin  dediees 
Cbartres.  In  1750  the  Bp.  of  Cliartres  rewarded  au  Roi,  This  book  is  a  itiedley  of  conceit  and  ig- 
hi0  long  attention  to  claifical  Uufraikig  by  a  canonry  nbraoce,  and  contains  the  chief  errors  which  were 
In  the  cathedral.  In  1743,  Mi^rin  pttbliftied  bis  afterwards^  condemned  in  the  Quietists  ;  but 
Meeani/mt  Unitferfilf  oac  Vol.  iimo,  which  con-  Morii)' carried  th^m  to  a  much  greater  length;  for 
tfiins  much  information,  but^noreconjedvre.'His  he  affirm^,  *'  that  the  mofl  eaormouft  fins  do  not 
next  work  was  a  Treati/e  on  £USricitjtpobM»sd  remove  a  finner  from  the  ftate  of  grac^'  biit  ferve 
in.1748.  His  third  kad  laft  pe^onnance  wa9  an  '  on  the  contrary  to  humble  the  pride -or  man.^'  fie 
anfwer  to  the  Abbe  KoUct,  who  had^tacked  his  adds,  "  that  there  would  foon  be  ft  general  re- 
opinions  on  eledricity.  He  ofben  correfponded  formation  in  all  nations,  efiedled  by  the  ffcood 
with  the  academies  of  fciencet  at  Paris  and  Rolien.  coming  of  Jefos  Chrift,  and  Morin  incorporated 
He  difpl^yed  the  virtuesof  theprieft  and  the  phi-  qokh'him" — He  was  in  prifon  at  Paris  when  Gaf- 
lofophef  to  his  lail  hour.    He  died  at  Chartres,  fendi's  friends  were  writing  againft  the  aftrologer 

a'gth  March  17649  aged  59 '  John  Baptift  Morin  (fee  N**  j.)»  whom  they  up- 

'   (4.)  Morin,  Lewis,  M.  D.'wasbom  at  Mans  braided  with  being  the  brother  of  thia  fanatic, 

in  1635.    He  went  00  foot  to  Paris  to  ftudy  phi*  This  was  about  1650 ;  after  which  Simon  was  fct 

loibphy,  and  colleded  herbs  during  the  journey,  at  liberty  as  a  vifionary^  and  faffered  to  cootioae 

He  afterwards  fttidied  pbyfic,  and  lived  like  an  fo  till  i66r,  when  Des  Marets  de  St  Sorlln,  wbo» 

anchorite  *,  bread  and  water,  or  a  few  fruits,  being  though  a  fanatic  and  viQonary  himiclf,  bad  con- 

his  whole  fubfiftence.    Paris  was  to  him  a  her-  ceived  a  violent  averlion  to  him,  diicovered  hii 

raitage,  with  this  exception,  that  it  fumiflied  him  whole  fcherae,  and  had  him  taken  up.    Des  Ma- 

with  books,  and  with  the  converfation  of  the  rets  pretended  to  be  one  of  his  difciples,  and  car- 

leimed.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  i66s.  ried  his  treachery  fo  far  as  to  acknowledge  bim 

His  reputation  made  Mad.  de  Guife  choofe  him  for  for  **  the  Son  of  m^n  rifen  again.''  This  fo  pleafied 

her  firft  phyfician,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Morin,  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of 

for  one  of  its  men>bers«    He  died  A.  D.  1715,  being  his  harbinger,  calling  him  John  the  Bap^ 

aged  80.    A  long  and  vigorous  life,  with  a  gentle  tift  revived.    Then  Des  Marets  impeached  bim ; 

and  eafy  death,  were  the  rewards  of  his  temper-  upon  which  Morin  was  tried,  and  condemned  to 

aooe.  Religion  aad  the  duties  of  his  ftation  occu-  be  burnt  alive.   This  barbarous  fentence  was  ae* 

pied  hM  whole  time.    No  part  of  it  was  fpent  in  cuted  at  Paris,  March  14th,  1663;  and  after  making 

*vi&ting.  He  left  a  library  valued  at  ao,ooo  crowns,  the  amende  honorable  in  his  (hirt,  with  a  cord  about 

an  herbal,  and  a  cabinet  of  medals  ;^  which  feem  his  neck  and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  was  bunt 

to  have  been  his  whole  fortune.    An  index  to  alive,  together  with  his  Penfies^  and  all  bi<  Pf- 

Hippocrates,4n  Greek  and  Latin,  much  more  co-  pers ;  and  his  afhes  were  thrown  into  the  air.  Hit 
pious  and  better  finifhed  than  thatof  Pinus,'was'  accomplices,  too,  were  condemned  to  a^  tt  bii 
'  found  among  his  papers.                                        '   execution,  and  to  ferve  in  the  galleys  for  life, 

(5.)  Morin,  Peter,  a  learned  French  critic,  bom  after  baling  been  vvhipped  by  the  hangman,  and 

at  .Paris  in  1531.    He  went  into  Italy,  and  was  marked  wkh  a  burning  iron  with ^utj  ir /r/ upon 

' employed  by  the  learned  Paul  Manutius  in  his  both  (hoiilders«    Morin  gave  out  that  he  would 

.pnnting-houfe  at  Venice.— He  afterwards  taught  rife  again  the  third  day;  which  made  many  gather 

Greek  and  cofmography  at  Vicenza,  whence  he  together  at  the  place  wher^  he  was  burnt.   He 

was  called  to  Ferrara  by  the  duke.    St  Charles  died  with  remarkable  refolution* 

Bonomeus,  informed  of  his  profound  knowledge  (7.)   MoaiN,  Stephen,  minifter  of  the  Protei- 

inecclefiafticalantiqutties,  of  hisdlfintereRednefs,  t^nt  reformed  religion  at  Caen,  his  birth  pl<c(* 

of  hi:i  zed  and  piety,  offered  him  his  friendship,  was,  for  his  learning,  admitted  a  member  of  toe 

and  engaged  him  to  go  to  Rome  in  1575.    The  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in  that  city,  notwi<J|,* 

popes  Gregory  Xn I.  and  Sixtos  V.  employed  bim  ftanding  an  exprefs  law  which  excluded  Protev* 

!an  an  Ci^iiion  of  the  Septuagint,  1587,  and  in  one    tants.  After  the  revocation  of  the  ediAof  Nant^< 

he 
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be  Tftired  to  Leyden  in  1685,  and  tbence  to  Am-  fefior  of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
flerduny  where  be  was  appointed  profeffor  of  in  i6ftOt  bred  at  the  untveriity  there,  and  taught 
ori«i(al  languages.  He  died  in  17009  aged  75.  He  philoibphy  for  fome  time  in  it;  but  became  chid)  y 
pttbK(bed  eight  diflertationt  in  JLatin  on  fubjeds  famous  for  his  ikili  in  botany.  The  civil  wars 
of  aatiqaity,  which  are  extremely  cuHotls.  'The  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country,  after  he  had  fig- 
Dordrecht  edition  of  1700,  Svo,  is  the  beft.  He  naiized  his  zeal  for  the  liing,  and  his  courage,  in 
wrote  Hkewife  the  life  of  Samuel  Bodiart.  a.  battle  fought  between  <the  inhabitants  of  Aber* 

(80  Moxm,  Henty,  Ion  of  the  preceding,  was  deen  and  the  Preibyterian  troops,  on  the  bridge 

boro  at  .St  Pierre  Sur  Dite,  in  Normandy,  and  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  received  a  dangerous 

became  a  Roman  Cathblic  aftbr  he  had  been  a  wound' on  the  head.    As  fooo  as  he  was  cured  of 

IVoteflant  minifter.  He  was  author  of  Several  d\U  it,  he  went  into  France;  and  fifing  at  Paris,  he 

fertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Jn«  applied  afiiduoufly  to  botany  and  anatomy.    He 

icriptions,  of  ^hlch  he  was  a  member.  -  He  died  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  gave 

at  Caen,  on  the  x6th  July  1718,  aged  60,  much  him  thediredion  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Biois. 

cAeened.  He  ezercifed  this  office  till  the  death  of  :that 

(f.)  MoftiH,  io  geography,  a  river  of  France,  prince,  and  afoerwards  went  over  to  £ngland  in 

which  runs  inCo  the  Mame,  near  Menx.  x66o.    Charles  IL  to  whom  the  duke  of  Orleans* 

MOR]NA,'tn  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy-  .  had.pcefen.tcd  film  at  Blois,  fent  for  him  to  Lon« 

sia  order,  belongin'g  to  the  diandria  dafs of  plants;  don,  and  gave  him  the  titles  of  his  pAjg^eianf  and 

2Dd  in  ihe  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  *  pr*ftff»  rmfei  of 'botany,  with  a  penfion  of  200I.  a 
^tTy  Aggregate.   -The  corolla  is  unequal;  tbe^'  year.    The  Pr^udHtm^tatiumn^  which  he  pul^ 

calyx  of  tfie  fruit'  is  monophyllous  and  dented ;  lifliedcin  1669,  procured  him  fo  much  reputation, 

that  of  the  flower  btfid;  there  is  one  feed  under  that  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  invited  him  to  the 

tbe  latter.  profeflbHbip  of  botany  in  1669;  which  he  ac« 

MORINDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono-  cepted,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  it  with  great  abi* 
gynia  order,  txlonging  to  the  penUndria  clafs  of  lity.  He  died  at  London  in  1683,  aged  63V  He 
^mU ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  publiihed  a  fecond  and  third  part  of  his  Hiftory  of 
the  4gth  order,  Agg^egitia.  The  flowers  are  ag-  Plants,  in  sToh.  folio,  entitled,  Plantarum  Hsfiorim 
gregate  and  naonopetabus ;  the  ftigmata  U6d$«  Oxomenfy  UnpverfaHs,  The  firft  part  of  this  ex- 
fruit  plums  aggregate,  or  in  clufters.  ceHent  work  was  not  printed ;  and  it  is  not  known 

(i.)  MORINGBNy  a  town  of  Bavaria,  4  miles^  what  became  of  it.      . 
S.  of  Friedbetg,  and  zj  •  NNB.  of  Landiberg. .  MORISONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  ofthe  poly- 

(1.)  Moat  NO  BM,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Calen-  andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clais 

W*  of  plants ;  and  in  t^  ratural  method  ranking  un- 

(3.)  MoRiirofiN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Furften-  der  the  sjtb  order,  Fiaamnea.    The  calyx  is 

ber^*  '  fingle  and  b^fid  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous ;  there 

MORINI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  is  one  piftil  \  the  berry  has  a  hard  bark,  is  unilo- 
vbo  lived  00  the  coaft  of  the  9ritifli  Ocean.  They  cular,  polyfpermous,  and  pedecdlated. 
were  AjledexSremi  komimtm  by  the  Romans,  from        Morison's  Hatiih,  or  Aitchisok's  Havbii, 
their  fituatioo  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul.    They  a  village  gE  Scotland,  in  Eaft  Lothian,  in  the  pa- 
bad  two  cities.    See  Morinorvm,  §  i  and  a.  rifli  of  Preftonpans,  with  a  harbour,  the  only  one 

MORINIERB,  Adrian  Claud  Le  Fort,  De  la,  in  the  parifh,  anciently  called  Newhaven.    See 

an  elegant  French  vrriter,  bom  at  Paris  in  1696.  Achkson's  Haven.    It  ^ies  a  little  W.  of  Pref. 


(x.)  MORINORUM  CaAtellum,  in  ancient  the  juriididion  of  which  extends  from  the  Figgat 

geography,  or  fimply  CAStELLUM  (Antonine)^  Boumon  the  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  00 

a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica,  belonging  to  the  Mo-^  the  E.    ManufaftureB  of  ftone  and  brown  wares 

till,  fitnatcd  on  an  eminence,  with  a  fpring  of  are^ carried  on  at  the  village,  which  employ  about 

water  on  Its  top ;  now  called  Mont  Cassel,  in  ao  men  and  15  boys.     Mor^fon's  Haven  is  fo 

FlandcTf.  called  from  a  fomHy  of  that  name,  formerly  pro- 

(1.)  MoaiffoRuM  CiriTAs,  a  city  of  the  Morini,  prietors  of  Prefton  Grange.    It  has  a  mill,  turned. 

a  Gallia  Bdgica ;  now  called  Tbroubiin  s,  leated  by  fca  water,  for gripdmg  flint  for  the  potteries. 
00  the  Lis.                     r  MORRIS'sBay,  abayoi  Antigua,onthcSW.^ 

•  MORION. «-/.  [Fr.j  A  helmet ;  armour  for       MORKASTOFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  AuC 

the  head ;  a  cafqne— For  all  hismajefty's  ibips  a  tria,  9  miles  S.  of  Laab. 

propoitiott  of  fwords,  targets,  moHonjt  and  cuiras        *  MORKf  N.  »•  /  [Among  hunters.]    A  wild 

<^  proof,  fhould  be  allowed.  lUileifb^-^  beaft,  dead  through  ficknefs  or  miichance.  BaiUy. 
And  crefted  morion*  with  theu^ptumy  pride.        MORLAAS,  or  Morlas,  a  town  of  France,  in  • 

X>ryden>  the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  8  miles  N£.  of 

(1}  *  MORISCO.  n.f.  [mori/co,  Spanifli.]    A  Pau,  and  17  NW-  of  Tarbe. 
«ncer  of  the  morris  or  moorilh  dance.—  MORLACCHI.    See  Morlachians. 

I  have  feen  MORLACHIA,  a  mountainous  Cv>uAtry  of  Ma< 

Hub  caper  upright  Hke  a  wild  morifio^  •  ritime  AUftria,  in  Dalmatia ;  bjundeii  on  the  N. 

SMkiog  the  bloody  darts.         Sbtik.  Henry  VI.  and  S.  by  Croatia  and  Bofnia,  and  on  the  E.  and 

\J)  WoMsco.    See  Moresk.  •  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Morazza.    It  is 

MORISOK,  Robert,  M.  D.  pfayficiaa  and  pro*  watered  by  the  Kirka^  Critina,  and  Narenta. 

MORLA- 
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M0RLACHIANS»  >  MoRLACCHtf   the   inha-  corruption  ofi  (tw  individunlsy  ibtir  lo  the  bad 
MORLACKSyOr    5  bitants  of  Morlachia*  difpofitton  of  the  nation  in  general ;.  and  though 
They  chiefly  inhabit  the  pleafant  Talleys  of  KotCTy  thievilh  tricks  ere  frequent  among  theoi»  he  in* 
along  the  rivers  Kerba,  Cettina,  Narenta*  and  forms  us,  that  aftranger  may  travel  fecurely 
among  the  inland  mountains  of  Dalmatian    They  through  their  country*  where  he  is  faithfully  cf« 
are  by  Tome  faid  to  be  of  Walachian  extradioh^  corted»   and  ho^Uabiy  treated.     The  greateft 
as  is  indicated  by  their  name ;  Moriacbia  bebg  a  danger  is.from.the/M^flcii  or  BmtUitif  of  whom 
contradion  of  J£0Kn»*#Kii^ifrMr,  that  ist  BlaeJkffit^*  there  are  great  numbers  among  tfce-vsoQds  and 
lacMa  •*  and  the  Walacfaians  are  faid  to  be  defcen*  caves  of  tbeib  dreadful  mountains  on  the  coofinei, 
dants  of  the  ancient  Roman  colonies  planted  in  (See  HaioucKS*)   There*  fays  our  author*  a  man 
thefe  countries.    This,  however,  is  denied  by  the  ought  to-  get  himfelf.efoorled  by  a  couple  of  thefe 
Abb^  Fortis,  who  publiflied  a  volume  of  travels  **  idnefifiUow^;"  for  they  are  not  capable  of  be- 
into  that  country.    He  informs  us,  that  the  ori-  trayiag  htm«.aithottgh  a.banditti )  and  their  fitua- 
gin  of  the  Morlacebi  is  involved  in  the  darknefs  tion  it  commonly  more/Sqsit  to  r^e,  oompaifioa 
of  barbarous  ages,  together  with  that  of  many  than  diffidence*    They  live  among  the  wolvcj, 
other  nations,  refembling  them  fo much  in  cuftoms  wandeitkig  from- one  precipice  .ip,ii90tbcr,  es- 
and  language,  that  they  may  be  taken  for  one  pofed  to  tbefeverity  of  the /eafons,taiod  often  Ian- 
people,  difperfed  in  the  rM  traAs.fi-om  the  Adri-  guifli  in  want.of  the  nece{racies.ot'  Uiet. ia  the  moft 
atic  fea  to  the  froxen  ocean.    The  emigrations  of  hideous^  and-  folitary  caverns^   ,Xei  they  yery  £e^ 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Slayi,  who,,  under  the  .  dom.diAiirb'the  tranquillity  of  others,  and  prove 
names  of  Seytfuans^  Getif  Goths^  HumUf  Slanmh  >bvay^  faithful  guidea  to  tiac<reHei«f.,the^  chief  ob> 
GrMitf,  ^varh  and  Flamlaiit  invaded  the:  RboMtt/  je3s  of.their  capine  being  (beep  and  ozeQ»  to  fup- 
empinr,  and  particularly  the  lUyriairpnndnces^.  plv  thenifehre^f.with  food •  and  ihoesb    Sometimes 
during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  muft  have  it  happens,  that,  in  their  extreme  neceiSiy,  the 
ftnuigely  perplexed  the  genealogies  of  the  nations  Uaidueks  go  in  parties  to  the  fliepberdt  cottages, 
which  inhabited,  it,  and  which  perhaps  removed  and  rudely  demand  fometbing.to  eat;  w4iicb  they 
thither  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  more  remote  pc*  imme4iately  tafceby  force,  if  any  hefitation  is  made. 
riods  of  time.   The  remainder  of  the  Ardisei,  Ati*>  Jt  is  feldom  indeed  that  they  meet  with  a  refufal, 
tariati,  and  other  Itlyrian  people,  anciently  fettled  ot  with  refiftsnoe,  aa  their  relblutioa  and  fury  are 
in  Dalmatia,  who  could  not  reconcile  themielves  well  known  to  be  equal  toiheiiurageJife  they  lead. 
to  a  dependence  on  the  Romans,  might  nevershe^  The  Haiducka  look  upon  ittas  a  meritorious  a^ion 
lefs  form  an  union  with  fbreign  invadera  reiem.  to  kill  the  Tories )  beidg.ledtotbianotiMilybythetr 
bling  themfelves  in  dialed  and  cnftoma;  and,  ao*  natural  fnrocityg  hut  inflamed  by  a  miftaken  nal 
cording  to  our  author,  manyfamiliet  driven*  out  for  religion,  and  the  difcourfes  of  their  fanatic 
of  Hungary  by  the  MogulK  uodbr  •  Jenghiz  Khan  prieftsb    But  the  Moilaoohi.  afe  ope»^iid  fiocere 
and  his  fucceflTors,  might  people  the  dcfertsd  vaU  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  be  taken  for 
leya  among  the  mountains  of.  Dalmatia. .  ,  Thia  fimpletons  in  any  other  country ;  and*  they  have 
conjedure  is  alfo  fomewhat  confirmed.'  bf  the.  accordingly  been  fo  often  duped  by  the  italiao8» 
traces  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  ftiU  to  be  Jound  that  tbejAh  ffan:  liaUamf  and  tkefaiit  o/adtg, 
in  a  part  of  that  country  called  Zaea*    With  re-  are.  fynonymous  among  them*    They  are  very 
gard  to  the  etymology  of  the  name^  the  Abhfe  hofpitabk  to  ftjjangers ;  and  their  hcdpitality  is 
oblerves,  that  the  Morlaccht  generally  call  them*  equally,  confpicuous  among  the  fich  .aod  poor, 
felves.  In  their  own  language,  Vlassi^   a  a»-  The  nch  prepares  a  icoafted  lamb  or  Ihoep,  and 
tional  term,  of  which  no  veftige  is  found.  in<  the  the  poor,  with  equal  cordiality  offers  whatever  be 
records  of  Dalmatia  till  the  13th  century.    It  %-  haa:  nor  is  this*  geneipfity  confined  to  dangers, 
mhetpowerfiti  men^  or  men  of  authority  ;  and  the  but  generally  extends  itfelf  to  all  who  are  in  wanti 
denomination  of  Afore  VJafi^  now  corrupted i  tar  When  a  Morlack-is  oq  a  jotimeyi.  and-  oomes  to 
MorUuehh  may  perhaps  point  out  the  ordinal  o§  lodge  at  a  friend's  houfe,  the  eldeft  daMghter  of 
the  nation.    This  word  may  poffibly  fignify  the' '  the  family,  or  the  new  married  bride,  if  ihare  hap- 
eonquerorj  that  tame  from  the  fea;  Moor,  in  all  the  pees  to  be  onei  receives  and  kiflee  him  when  he 
dialers  of  the  Sclavonian  language^  fiffnifjring  the  alights  from  iiis  barfe,.9r  at  the  door  of  the  houfe : 
fea.    The  Morlacebi  are  fo  diffctent  trom,  the  ia*  but  a  foreigner  is  rarely  favoured  with  theie  fe> 
'  habitants  of  the  fea-coafts  in  dialed,  drefi^  difpo»<  male  civilities;  .on  the  contrary,  the  young  wo- 
fitions,  and  cuftoms,  that  they  feem  clearly  to  be  men  hide  tbemfelveib  ^od  keep,  out  tf  the  way. 
of  a  difierent  original,  or  at  leaft  the  colonies  .mufl  The  Morlacebi  have  little  notion  of  domefiic  eco* 
have  fettled  at  fuch  diftant  periods  ftx)m  each  nomy,  and  often  confame.  in  a  week  as  much  as 
other,  that  they  have  had  time  to  alter  in  a  great  would  be  fufficient  for  feveral  months,  whenever 
meafure  their  national  charaAer.  .  There  is^fo  a  any  occaiion  of  merriment  occurs.    A  marriage^ 
remarkable  diverflty  among  the  Moriacchi  them*  the  holiday  of  a  faint,  the  arrival  of  reUtioos  or 
felves  in  feveral  diftrids,  probably  on  account  of  friends,  er  any  other  joyful  incident,  contumes 
the  different  countries  from  whence  they  came,  all  the  provifions  in  the  houfe.     Yet  they  aie 
With  regard  to  their  charader,  they  are  much  great  eoooomifts  of  their  wearing  s^poreL    Ko> 
mifreprefented  by  their  maritime  neighbours.  The  thing  but  an  abfolnte  impoflibility  hinders  a  Mor* 
inhabitants  of  the  fea  coaft  of  Dalmatia  tdl  many  lack  from  being  punctual  s  and  if  he  cannot  re- 
frightful  ftories  of  their  avarice  and  cruelty :  hut  pay  the  money  he  borrowed  at  the  appointed 
thefe,  in  our  authoi^s  opinion,  are  all  either  of  an  time,,  he  carries  a  fmall  prefent  to  his  ocditor, 
ancient  date,  or,  if  any  have  happened  in  latter  and  requefts  a  longer  term.    Thus,  from  term  to 
iin-iB^  they  ought  rather  to  be  aficribed  to  the  term^  and  preient  to  prefieut,  he  often  pays  doable 

what 
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v!iat  he  owed.   .fVienaflitp  it  'taMig  amoag  the  cnt  liis  bamiy  and  prick  ht«  whcde tedy  witb'  ptnr; 
Morbcclii.    They  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  pretendmgy  that  after  this  operation  he  cannot 
retigiona  pointf  and  tie  the  facrad  bond  at  the  walk  about.    There '  are  even  inftances  of  Mor- 
foot  of  the  altar.    The  Sdavenion  ritual  contains  lacchi,  who,  iniagtning  that  they  may  poflibly 
a  particslar  benedidion  for  the  foleiftin  union  of  thirft  for  childrens  blo<^  after  death,  intreat  their 
two  male  or  two  female  friends  in  the  pretence  of  heiniy  and  fometimea  oblige  them  to  promiie»  to 
the  congregation.    The  male  friends  thus  united  treat  them  as  vampires  when  they  die.     The 
irt  called  PoiraHmh^HXsd  the  female  Po/firemtf  boldeft  Hatduk  would  fly  trembling  from  the  ap- 
which  meat  half-brothers  and' half-^ften*    Their  parition  of  a  fpe^e,  gboft»  phantom^  or  fuch 
duties  arey  to  a£Bft  each  other  *in  every  cafe  of  like  goblins  as  the  heated  imaginations  of  credu- 
Deed  ordangeTy  to  revenge  onitual  wrongs,  ami  lous  and  fuperftitious  people  lead  them  to  think 
foch  like.    The  ehtbufiaim  is  often  carried  fo  fir  they  fee.    The  women  ftill  more  timorous^  and 
as  to  riik,  and  iofe  lives  for  each  other,  although  fome  of  them,  by  often  hearing  themletves  called 
thefe  lavage  friends  are  not  celebrated  like  Pyla-  mfitcbesf  adualiy  believe  they  are  fo.    Great  di£- 
desandOreft^.    If  dilcord  happens  to  ^rife  be-  cord   reigns  in  Mortachia,  between  the  LatiD 
tween  two- friends,  it  is  talked  of  oiter  all  the  and  Oreek  communion,  which  their  refpeftive 
country  as  a  :fcandalous  novelty ;  and  there  have  priefts  fail  not  to  foment,  to  tell  a  thoufand  little 
been  fooK  reoent  examples  of  it,  which  tbeokl  feaodalous  ftoriesof  each  other.    The  churches 
Morlaccfai  attribttte  to  their  Jntercourfr  with  the  of  the  Latins  are  poor,  but  clean ;  thofe  of  the 
halitof.    But  as  the  friendfliips  of  the  liorlaechi  Greeks  are  poor,  but  Ihamefally  ill  kept.    Oar 
ve  ftrong,  (b: their  qmnmels  are  commonly  une:i-  author  has.  feen  the  curate  of  a  Morlack  village 
tiflguiihable.  They  pais  from  father  to  fon;  and  the  fitting  on  the- ground  in  the  church- yard,  to  hear 
laothcrs  pot  their  children  in  mind  of  their  duty  the  confeffion  of  women  on  their  knees  by  his 
to  revenge  their  father,  if  he  has  had  the  misfor*  fide:  a  (trange  pofture  indeed  !  but  a  proof  of 
tune  to  be  kiHed,  and  to  (how  them  often  the  the  innocent  manners  of  thofe  good  people,  who 
bk>Qdy  flurt  and  arms  of  the  dead.    A  Morlack  .have  the  moft  profound  veneration  tor  their  fpi- 
isuturaHy  inclined  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  crea-  ritual  paftors,  who,   on  their  part,   frequently 
tifres,  and  is  full  of  gratitude  for  the  fmalleft  be-  make  ufe  of  a  difcipline  rather  mrlituy,  and  cor- 
oeiit ;  but  implacable  if  infulted  or  injured.    A  red  the  bodies  of  their  offending  flock  with  the 
Morlack  who  haakiUed  another  of  a  powerful  fa-  cud|^].    They  alfo  impofe  on  the  oredolUy  of 
m^ly,  comouxily  faves  himfelf  by  flight,  and  keeps  thofe  poor  mountaineers,  by  felling  certain  fuper- 
ottt  of  the  way  for  feveral  years.    If  during  that  -ftitioiK  fcrolls,  called  mapixi  on  which  they  write 
time  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  efcape  the  iacred  names,  and  fometimes  add  others  very  Im- 
iemh  of  bis  pnrfoers,  and  has  got  a  fmall  fum  of  properly  joined.    The  virtues  attributed  to  thefe  , 
money,  he  endeavours  to  obtain  pardon  and  sapis  are  much  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe 
peaces  and  that  he  may  treat  about  the  condi-  which  the  Bsfilidians  attributed  to  their  moof- 
tioos  in  pesfon,  he  aiks  and  obtains  a  fafe  con-  troufly  cut  ftones.     (See  Basilidians.)     The 
dod,  which  is  fiuthfiilly  maintained,  though  only  Morlaechi  carry  them  fewed  in  their  caps  to  cure 
terbaUy  granted.   Then  he  finds  mediators;  and,  or  prevent  difeafes,  hnd  tie'lhem  to  the  horns  of 
on  the  appointed  dajr ,  the  relations  of  the  two  their  oxen.   The  compofers  of  the  truapery  take 
koftile  families  aflemMe,  and  the  criminal  is  in-  every  ns^hod  to  maiouin  the  credit  of  their  pro- 
trodaoed,  dragging  himfelf  along  on  his  hands  fitable  trade,  jn  fpite  of  its  abfurdity,  and  the  fee* 
ud  fret,  >  the  muiket,  piftol,  or  eutlafs,  witb  ooent  proofs  of  its  inutility.    An«i  fo  great  has 
which  be  committed  the  murder, -hung  about  his  toeir  fuccefs  been,  that  not  onlir  the  Morlaechi, 
seek;  and  while  he  contmoes  in  that  humUe  po&  but  even  the  Turks  near  the- borders,  provide 
tore,  oaeor  snore  of  the  relations  recites  a  pane-  themfelves  plentifully  with  zapia  from  the  Chrif- 
^T^  on  the  dead,  which  fometimea  rekindles  the  tian  ^efts,  which  not  a  little  increafes  their  in- 
flames of  revenge,  and  puts  the  poor  proftratein  come,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  commo- 
BO  fmall  danger.    It  is  the  cuftom  in  lome  places  dlty*.    The  Morlaechi  have  alfo  much  devotion, 
for  the  offended  party  to  threaten  the  criminal,  and  many  of  the  ignorant  people  in  Italy  have 
bolding  all  kinds  of  arms  to  bis  throat,  and,  after  little  lefs,  to  certain  copper  and  filver  coins  of  the 
nocfa  mtreaty,  to  confimt  at  laft  to  accept  of  his  low  empire ;  or  to  Venetian  cotemporary  pieces, 
nnfom.  Thefe  pacifications  coft  dear  in  Albania;  which  pafs  among  them  for  medals  of  St  Helen ; 
^t  the  MorhKMrhi  inake  up  matters  fometimes  at  and  they  think  they  cure  the  epilepfy  and  fuch 
a  final]  eipenfe ;  and  every  where  the  bufinefs  is  like.  They  are  equally  fond  of  ato  Hungarian  coin 
coodudecf  with  a  feaft  at  the  offender's  charge.  cal\ed  pettzzot  which  has  the  virgin  and  child  on 
The  Morlacks,  whether  they  be  of  the  Roman  or  the  reverie ;  and  one  of  thefe  is  a  moft  acceptable 
«the  Greek  church,  have  very  fingular  ideas  prefent  to  a  Morlack.    The  bordering  Turks  not 
^bout religion;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  teachers  only  keep  with  devotion  the  fuperftitious  zaptz, 
daily  lugnents  this  evil.   They  are  as  firmly  per-  but  frequently  bring  prefents,  and  caufe  mafies  to 
^uaded  of  the  reality  of  witches,  fairies,  inchant-  be  cel^rated  tat  he  images  of  the  Virgin ;  which 
neoti,  Doftumal  apparitions,  and  ibrtilms,  as  is  doubtlefs  in  contradidion  to  the  Alcoran ;  yet 
If  tbfv  bad  feen  a  thcmiind  examples  of  them,  when  fainted,  in  the  uftlal  manner  io  that  coun- 
Nordothey  make  the  leaft  doubt  about  the  ex-  try,  by  the  name  of  JrfitSf  they  do  not  anfwer. 
iftence  of  vampires  t  and  attribttte  to  them,  as  in  Hence,  when  the  Morlaechi,  or  other  travellers, 
Jj^J^lvaoia,  the  fucking  the  blood  of  infents.  meet  them  on  the  confines,   they  do  not  fey. 
Therefore,  when  a  man  dies  fufp?Aed  of  becom-  Huagtian  IJfiuf  *'  Jefus  be  praifed  \**  but  HiiaglUin 
H  a  vampire^  or  v^^Mai,  at  they  call  it,  they  Bog,  **  God  be  praifed."    Innoceaoe,  and  the  na- 
tural 
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tunl  liberty  of  paftoral  ages,  are  fttll  preferred  niodrina  in  fmnmer^  and  ooly  wear  the  (adak 

among  the  Morlacchi.    Pure  cordiality  of  fenti-  without  fleevea  over  a  linen  petticoat  or  ihift.f» 

ment  is  not  there  reftrained  by  circumftances.   A  The  girls  always  wear  red  fiockings;  and  their 

yonng  handfome  Morlack  girl  who  meets  a  man  (hoes  are  like  thofe  of  the  men»  called  c^onM 

of  her  diftrid  on  t^ie  road»  kiifes  him  affedion-  The  fole  is  of  undrefled  oz-hidey  and  the  upper 

ately,  without  the  leaft  immodeft  thought ;  and  part  of  (heep-ikin  thongs  knottedj  which  they 

our  author  has  feen  all  the  women  and  girls,  all  call  opiae*    Thefe  they  iafteo  above  the  ankSet, 

the  young  men  and  old,  killing  one  another  as  like  tlie  ancient  cotfatUDUs«    (See  Bu3kin«  $  3, 

they  came  into  the  church-yard  on  a  holiday,  and  CoTHuav ui.)    £Yen  the  richeft.  unmarried 

on  the  road,  and  at  the  fairs  in  the  maritime  women  are  not  pennitted  to  wear  any  cither  (hoes; 

towns.-    In  times  of  feafting  and  merriment,  be-  though  after  marriage  they  may  lay.  afide  the 

tides  the  kifles,  fame  other  little  liberties  are  ta-  opanke»  and  ufe  the  Turkifli  flippers.    The  giiit 

k^en,  which  we  would  not  reckon  .decent.    From  keep  their  hairtrefled  under  their  caps*  but  when 

this  toying,  however,  amours  often  take  their  be-  married  they  let  it  fall  diiherelled  on  the  breaft; 

.ginning,  and  frequently  end  in  marriage  when  fometimes  they  tie  it  under  the  cbin ;  and  always 

the  lovers  are  agreed.    For  it  very  rarely  hap-  have  medals,  beads,  or  bored  coins,  in  the  Tar- 

pens  in  places  diftant  from  the  coaft,  that  a  Mor-  tar  or  American-  mode,  twifted  amongft  it.    An 

Jack  carries  off  a  girl  againft  her  will,  ordilho-  unmYried  woman,  who  falls  under  the  imputatioD 

nours  her  s  and  were  fuch  attempts  made,  the  of  wait  of  chaftity,  runs  the  Hik  of  having  her  red 

young  woman  would  be  able  to  defend  herfelf ;  cap  torn  off  hec  head  publicly  jn  church  by  the 

the  women  in  that  country  being  little  lefs  robuft  curate,  and  her  hair  cut  by  fome  relation,  in  to- 

tban  the  men..    But  the  cuftom  is  for  the  woman  ken  of  infamy.    Hence,  thofe  who  fall  into  an  iU 

herfeif  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  being  licit  amour,  commonly  lay  afide  the  badge  of  vir- 

carried  off;   in  order  to  extricate  herfelf  from  ginity,  and  remove  into  another  part  of  the  coun- 

, other  fuitors»  from  whom  (he  may  have  received  try.    Nothing  is  more  common  among  the  Mor- 

fome  love  token,  as  a  brafe  ring,  a  little  knife,  or  lacchi  than  marriages  concluded  by  the  oM  peo. 

fuch  like*    The  drcfs  of  the  unmarried  women  is  pie  of  the  refpedtive  families,  when  the  young  , 

the  moft  complex  ^.nd  whimfical,  in  refped  to  the  parties  live  at  a  great  diftance,  and  neither  (ee  nor 

ornaments  of  the  head ;  for  when  they  are  mar-  know  each  other ;  and  the  ordinary  motive  of 

ried  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  thing  but  tfiefe  alliances  is  the  ambition  of  being  related  to 

a  handkerchief  tied  about  it.  The  girls  ufe  a  fear-  a  numerous  and  powerful  family,  famous  for  ba- 

let  cap,  to  which  they  commonly  hang  a  veil  fal-.  ving  produced  valiant  men.    The  father  of  the 

ling  down  on  the  (boulders,  as  a  mark  of  vir-  future  bridegroonn  or  fume  other  near  relation  of 

ginity.    The  better  fort  adorn  their  caps  with  mature  age,  goes  to  aflc  the  young  man,  or  rather 

ftrings  of  filver  coins,  among  which  are  frequent-  a  young  woman  of  fuch  a  family,  not  having  com- 

1y  feen  very  ancient  and  valuable  ones ;  they  have  monly  any  determinate  choice.   Upon  this  all  the 

alfo  ear- rings  of  a  very  curious  work,  and  fmall  girls  of  the  houfe  are  (hown  to  him,  and  bechoo- 

iilver  chains  with  the  figures  of  half  moons  fatten-  les  which*  pleafee  him  heft,  though  be  generaUy 

ed  to  the  ends  of  them.    But  the  poor  content  refpedts  the  right  of  feniority.    A  denial  in  fuch 

themfelvfs  with  plain  caps;    or    if  they  have  cafe  is  very  rare;  nor  does  the  father  of  the  nuid 

any  omaiments,'they  confift  only  of  fmall  exo-  inquire  much  into  the  circunHtances  of  thefaroi- 

tic  fhells,  round  glafs  beads,  or  bits  of  tin*    The  ly  that  alks  her.    Sometimet  a  danghter  of  the 

principal  merit  of  thefe  caps  is  to  attradt  at-  mafter  is  given  io  marriage  to  the  iervant  or  t«- 

.tentiiely  the  noife  they  make  on  the  leaft  mo-  nant.    On.  thefe  occafions,  however,  theMorlac- 

tion  of  their  heads.    Hence  half  moons  of  filver,  chi  girls  enjoy  a  privilege  which  ours  would  alfo 

or  of  tin,  little  chains  and  hearts,  falfe  ftones  wifh  to  have,  as  in  juftice  they  certunly  oagbt. 

and  (hells,  together  with  all  kind  of  fplendid  tfum-  For  he  who  ads  by  proxy,  having  obtained  bis 

pery,  are  readilly  admitted  into  their  head>drefs.  fuit,  is  obliged  to  go  and  bring  the  bridegroom ; 

In  tome  diftrids,  they  fix  tufts  of  various  colour-  and  if,  on  feeing  each  other,  the  young  couple  aie 

ed  feathers  refembling  tvyo  horns  on  their  caps ;  content,  the  marriage  is  concluded,  but  not  other- 

ill  others,  tremulous  plumes  of  glafs;   and  In  wife.    In  fome  parts  it  is  the  cu  (torn  for  the  bride 

others,  artificial  (lowers;  and  in  the  variety  of  to  go  to  fee  the  houfe  and  family  of  the  propofed 

.thofe  capricious 'Ornaments,  fometimes  a  fancy  hufband,  before  (he  gives  a  definitive  anf^^r;  and 

not  inelegant  is  difplayed.    Their  holiday  fliifts  if  the  placeor  pcrfonsare  di&greeable  to  ber,  (be 

are  embroidered  with  red  filk,  and  fometimes  is  at  liberty  to  annul  the  contraft.    Bat  if  Ihc  ii 

with  gold,  which  they  work  while  they  attend  contented,  (he  returns  to  her  father's  houfei  ef* 

their  flocks;  and  it  is  very  nicely  executed.    Both  corted  by  the  bridegroom  and  ncareft  relatton.<: 

old  and  young  women  wear  about  their  necks  large  There  the  marriage  day  is  appointed ;  on  which 

firings  of  round  glafs-beads,  of  various  fize  and  the  bridegroom  comes  to  the  bride's  houfe,  at* 

colour ;  and  many  rings  of  brafs,  tin,  or  filver,  on  tended  by  all  his  friends  of  greate(^  note,  vbo  on 

their  fingers.    Their  bracelets  are  of  leather  co-  this  occafion  are  called /iw/j,  and  are  all  anD«li 

vered  with  tin  or  filver ;  and  they  embroider  their  and  on  horieback,  in  their  holiday  clothei,  with 

flomacbers,  or  adorn  them  with  beads  or  (hells,  a  peacock's  feather  in  their  caps,  which  isthedi- 

A  broad  woollen  girdle  furrounds  their  petticoat,  f^indive  ornament  uled  by  thofe  who  are  inriced 

which  is  commonly  decked  with  (hells,  and  of  to  weddings.    The  company  goes  armed,  to  rr* 

blue  colour,  called  modrin^*    Their  gown,  called  pulfe  any  attack  or  ambiifh  that  might  be  iotrnd* 

Jadukt  as  well  as  petticoat,  is  of  a.  kind  of  Cerge;  ed  to  diihirb  tK<?  fcAlt.    The  bride  is  coododed 

and  both  reach  near  to  the  ankjc.    They  ufe  no  to  a  church  vdltd,  and  fuirousdc^  by  the  ^<(i 

OB 
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00  horieback;  and  the  facred  ceremony  U  per-  ter  waffaing^    The  brides  are  alfo  permitted  io 

formed  amtdft  the  notfe  of  mulkets,  piftols,  bar-  raife  other  little-contributions  among  the  fvati,  by 

baric  (houti  and  acclamations,  which  continue  hiding  their  ihoes,  caps,  knives,  or  fome  other 

ti]l  fte  returns  to  her  father's  houfe,  or  to  that  of  nece0ary  part  of  their  equipage,  which  they  are 

her  buiband,  if  not  far  off.    Each  of  the  fvati  has  obliged  to  ranfom  by  a  piece  of  money,  accord- 

his  particular  infpedion,  as  well  during  the  ca-  ing  as  the  company  rates  it.     And,  befides  all 

valcade  as  at  the  marriage  feaft,  which  begins  im-  thefe  voluntary  and  extorted  contributions,  each 

mediately  on  their  return   from  church. .    The  gueft  muft  give  fome  prefent  to  the  new  married 

parvinaz  precedes  all  the  reft,  (raging  fuch  fongs  wife  at  taking  leave  the  laft  day  of  the  idravife; 

as  be  thinks  fuitable  to  the  occafion.    Abbe  Fortis  and  then  fhe  alfo  diftributes  fome  trifles  in  return, 

defcribes  a  number  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  that  fuch  as  (hirts,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like.^ 

foUow,  which  are  not  worth  quoting.    The  firft  The  nuptials  are  almoft  precifely  the  fame  through 

day's  entertainment  is  fomettmes  made  at  the  all  the  vaft  country  inhabited  by  the  Morlacchi ; 

bride's  houfe,  bat  generally  at  the  bridegroom's,  and  thofe  in  nfe  among  the  peaiants  on  the  coaft 

whither  the   fvati  haften  immediately  after  the  of  Dahnatia,  Iftria,  and  the  iflands,  differ  but 

nuptial  benedidion.    The  moft  extravagant  abun-  little  from  them.    Yet  among  thefe  particular  va- 

dance  reigns  at  thefe  feafts  $  and  each  of  the  fvati  rietles,  there  is  one  of  the  ifland  Zlarine,  near 

cofltribotes,    by  fending  a  (hare  of  provifions.  Sebenico,  remarkable  enough ;  for  there  the  (ta- 

All  forts  of  domeftir  fowls,  kid,  lambs,  and  fome-  rifvat  (whether  drunk  or  fober)  muft,  at  one  btow 

times  venifon,  are  heaped  in  prodigal  quantities  with  his  naked  broad  iWord,  ftrike  the  bride's 

tipon  their  tables,  but  the  Morlachians  never  eat  crown  of  flowers  off  her  head,  when  (he  is  ready 

veal.    This  abhorrence  to  calves  flelh  is  very  an-  to  go  to  bed.    And  in  the  ifland  of  Pag6,  in  the 

cient  among  them.    St  Jerom,  againft  Jovinran,  village  of  Novoglia,  there  is  a  cuftom  morecomi- 

takes  notice  of  it ;  and  Tomeo  Mamavich,  a  Bof-  cal,  and  lefs  dangerous,  but  equally  (avage.    Af- 

sian  writer,  who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  fays,  ter  the  marriage-contrad  is  fettled,  and  the  bride- 

that  the  Dalroatians,  unCorrupted  by  the  vices  of  grooni  comes  to  condud  his  bride  to  church,  her 

ftrangers,  abftain  from  eating  calves  fle(h,  as  an  lather  or  mother,  in  delivering  her  over  to  him, 

voclean  food,  even  to  his  days.    The  women  re-  makes  an  exaggerated  enumeration  of'^her  ill  qua- 

htioDs  never  dine  at  table  with  the  men,  but  al-  lities :  **  Know,  iince  thou  wilt  have  heri  that  (he 

v^ys  by  themfelves.    After  dinner,  they  pafs  the  is  good  for  nothings  ill-natnred,  obftinate,  &c.'* 

red  of  the  day  in  dancing,  (inging  ancient  fongs.  On  which  the  bridegroom,  affedting  an  angry 

and  in  games  of  dexterity,  or  of  wit  and  fancy ;  look,  turns  to  the  young  woman,  with  an  *'  Ah  1 

aod  in  the  evening,  at  a  convenient  hour  after  fup-  fince  it  Is  fo,  I  will  teach  you  to  behaw  better>" 

per,  the  three  ritual  healths  having  firft  gone  and  at  the  fame  time  regales  ner  with  a  blow  oT 

round,  viz.    r*  The  faint  protestor  of  the  family ;  a  kick,  or  fome  piece  of  fimilar  gallantry,  which 

).  The  Holy  Faith ;  arid  3.  A  certain  facred  name;  is  by  no  means  ftgurative.    And  it  fecms  in  gene- 

the  koum  accompanies  the  bridegroom  to  the  ma-  ral,  that  the  Morlnck  women,  the  inhabitants  of 

trimonial  apartment,  which  commonly  is  the  eel-  the  cities  excepted,  do  not  much  diflike  a  beat- 

lar  or  the  ftable,  whither  the  bride  is  alfo  conduc-  ing.  either  from  their  hufbands  or  lovers.     Our 

ted  by  the  dtveri  and  the  ftacheoj  but  the  three  author  gives  a  moft  difgufting  piAure  qf  the  naf- 

laft  are  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  kmlm  remains  tinefs  of  the  Morlachian  women  after  marriage ; 

alone  with  the  new-married  couple.  -  If  there  hap-  and  fays,  the  mortifying  manner  in  which  they 

pens  to  be  any  bed  prepared  better  than  ftraw,  he  are  treated  by  their  ho(bands^  is  both  the  caufe 

leads  them  to  it  :'knd  baring  untied  the  bride^  and  efk&  of  this'negled  of,  their  perfons.  He  often 

prdle,  he  caufes  them  both  to  undrefs  each  other  lodged  in  Morlack  houfes,  and  obferved  that  the 

Rciprocaily;   after  which  he  retires,  and  ftands  female  fex  is  imiverfally  treated  with  contempt. 

l^ftening  ;tt  the  doOf,  4o  announce  the  confumma-  The  pregnancy  and  births  of  thofe  women  would 

tion  of  the  marriage;  which  he  does  by  dtfcharg-  be  thought  very  extraordinary  among  us,  where 

iog  a  piftol,  and  is  anfwered  bv  many  of  the  com-  the  ladfes  foflerTo  much,  notwithftanding  all  the 

pany.    The  next  day  the  bride,  without  her  veil  ^are  aod  circumfpedion  ufed  before  and  after  la* 

a&d  virginal  cap,  dines  at  table  with  the  fvati,  hour.     Bht-  a  Morlack  woman  neither  changes 

and  it  forced  to  hear  the  coarfe  equivocal  jefts  of  her  food  nor  ^  interrupts  her  daily  fatigue  on  ac- 

^  indelicate  and  fometines  intoxicated  company.  «count  of  her  pregiiartcy ;  and  is  often  delivered  in 

Thefe  nuptial  fieafts,  czWtd /drove  by  the  ancient  the  flelds,  or  on  the  road,  by  herfelf;  and  takes 

Huns,  and  by  the  MorUcchi  fdru'vize^  continue  3,  the  in&nt,  waflies  it  in  the  firft  water  (be  finds, 

6i  S,  or  more  days,  according  to  the  ability  of  carries  it  home,  and  .returns  the  day  after  to  her 

the  familv.    The  new- married  wife  gets  no  in-  «fual  labour,  or  to  feed  her  flock.    The  infants," 

coofidenble  profit  in  thefe  days  of  joy ;  and  it  thus  carelefsly  treated  in  their  tendereft  moments, 

ufoally  amounts  to  much  more  than  all  the  por-  are  afterwards  wrapt  in  miferable  rags,  whtrt 

tion  (he  brings  with  her,  which  often  confifts  of  they  remain  3  or  4  months,  under  the  fame  un« 

nothing  but  her  clothes  and  a  cow  ;  nay,  (bme-  gentle  management ;  after  which  they  are  (et  at 

^^  the  parents,  inftead  of  giving  money  with  liberty,  and  left  to  crawl  about  the  cottage  till 

their  daughters,  get  fometbing  from  the  bride-  they  learn  to  walk  upright  by  themfelves ;  and  at 

grooiD  by  way  of  price.    The  bride  carries  wa-  the  fame  time*  acquire  that  Angular  degree  of 

<cr  every  morning  to  wafh  the  hands  of  her  guefts  ftrength  and  heahh  with  which  the  Morlacchi  are 

at  long  as  td^  feafting  lafts;  and  each  of  them  endowed,  when,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience, 

torowt  a  (inall  piece  df  money  ioto  the  bafon  af-  -they  can  expofc  their  naked  brealU  to  the  l^vereft 

Yot.  XVi  Part  I.  Q«  frdfU 
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froftB  and  fnow.  The  infanrs  are  allowed  to  fiick  Jneirea.  He  died  »t  Faniliao)*c.:ftle  in  i6IU-  He 
their  mother'a  mHk  till  fhc  is  i;rith .  child  again ;  was  a  CaWinift,  and  before  t*  e  warf  was  thought  a 
though  that  (kould  not  bap^pcn  for  4,  5,  or  6  friend  jto  the  Puritans.  He  was  pious  and  cbari. 
years.  The  length  o^  the  breafts  of  the  Mtiria-  table,  of  a  very  exemplary  lifo  but  extremely 
chian  womt^n  is  extraordir.:iry ;  for  it  is  certain,  paffiomte.  He  piibliibed'  feveral  fermon*  Md 
they  can  give  the  teit  to  their  children  Over  their    other  pi«TCf. 

fhouiders,  or  nncler  thehr  arms.  They  let  the  •  MORLING.  Mor^linq.  ii>/  [mori,  Fr.] 
boys  run  asbotit,  whhout  breeches,  in  a  fliirt  that  Wo  J  ptncktxl  from  Ji.iVead  Iheep. 
reaches  only  to  the  tnee,  tiH  the  ape  of  i;^  or  14,  WORT.UNDAt  a  town  of  Sweden  in  Snuland. 
following  the  cuftfjm  of  B'lEoa,  i'u'jca'  to  tl.c  MORMANDOt  a  town  of  Naples^  io  CaUUu 
Porte,  where  00  capitation  tax. is  paid  for  boys  Citra,  '6  milt-s  N\V.  of  Ciffwo* 
till  they  wear  breeches,  they  beirrg  considered  till  MORMANT,  a  t^wn  <if  Frar;ce,  in  the  dtp. 
then  as  Children,  not  c^qsabie  ot  eartiing  thnr  of  tin  S'^ine  and  Marne;  lo^mi'.cs  N£.  ol  Melur. 
bread.  On  the  occafion  erf  births,  and  efpecialJy  *  MORMO.  w./  6»  mh****-]  Bogbear ;  fallc  icr- 
of  thr*  fird,  all  t!ic  relations  and  friends  Ond  pre-    rour. 

/ents  of  meat  to  the  woman  in  child-bed,  or  ra-  MOMORA,  a  towa.4>f  France,  ia  the  c!fp.«f 
ther  to  the  #oman  delivered;  and  the  family  the  SruM,  ami  ci  dcvanl  mnr^jwi&teof  SaUizio.  iii 
makes  a  fupper  tif  ill  thofe  prefenta  together,  the  late  Pfedmontefe;  feated  on  the  Maira,  t4 
Tlie  wort^en  do  not  enter  the  church  tiU  40  days    miles  S  W  of  Saluz^o. 

after  child-birth.  The  Mcn-lacchi  pa&  their  youth  •  MORN.  »./  {ntarnet  Saxon.]  The  firft  part 
in  the  woods,  attending  their  flocks  and  herds;  of  the  day:  the  morning.  J&r»  U  not  ufed  bul 
and  in  that  h^  of  ^uiet  and  leifure  they  often  be-     by  the  poets. — 

come  descteroua  in  carving  with  a  fimple  knife :  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  th«  twrn, 

they  make  \(vouden  cups,  and  whiftlea  adonial  -  Doth,  with  hiB  ]i>fty  as^d  fiiriU-fouuding  thrcui, 
it'ith  fancifnl  bas-reliefs,   which  are  not  void  of        Awake  the  g^td  of  day^  .  ^.  Slu4. 

merit,  and  fhow  the  genius  of  the  people.  Can  you  forget  y«\Hr  goldea  b(.d», 

MORLAIS,or      >  a  town  of  France^  in  the        Wliereyou  mi^ihti^upjwyond  the  mom?  Zflr. 
(i.)  MORLAIX,  J  dep.  of  Finiaerre,  and  d.     .        FriendOiip  (hall  Oill  thy  evening  feafts ad^ra, 
dfvant  province  of  Bretagne,  fcated  on  t*ie  river.        And  blooming  peace  jQaaJljfiver  bleia  thy  mprt* 
(N°  3.)     It  has  an  hofpital  and  .;  churches  of  Pr»r. 

which  th.n.  of  Notre  Dame  Is  a  fingnlar  fttw^liwe.  1K>RNAKT,  a  toy^p  of  prance,  in  the  dep.  cf 
It  haK  aconfiderable  trade  in  linen,  hemp. tobacco,  the  Rhone  and  Loirt:  i  ti^  f^iUps  SSW.  of  Lycni. 
&e.  it  lies  so  miles  NE  of  JBrea,  and  45  W.  of  '  MORNAY,  Piiilip  I>e,  lord  of  Ple/Tu-Marly, 
St  Brieux.    Lon.  ^.  46  W.    Lat  48.  34.  N.  was  hbrm  at  Buhy  or  JJirtiiiy  in  Upper  Normao- 

fa.)  MorLaiz,  a  navigable  river  of  France,  day,  Nov,  5th,  1549,  and. educated  at  Pari*.  Uc 
in  the  dep.  of  Finifterre,  which  runs  into  the  £ng-  -made  a  rapid  progr^s  in  the  learned  languages, 
lifh  Channel  at  Morlaix.  It  has  an  ifland  in  its  theology,  aflii  tiie  beUee  lettres.  Uewasatiirft 
mouth,  on  which  there  is  a  fort,  which  defentis  deAined  for  the  ciumcb  ;  l^ut  the  principles  of 
the  harbovr.  Calvinifne,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  mo- 

MOR^ANE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  ther,  rffet^ally  excluded  hiiq  fron  ecclefiaaiul 
.o£ Lower  Pyrenees;  it  m.  E.  of  Orthez  and  xa  preferment.  After  tlie  horrible  maflfacre  of  St 
N-  of  Pau.  Batholometv  he  macie  the  to^r  of  Italy,  Germaoy, 

(x.)  MORLAS.    See  Mohlaas,  England,  Hnd  the  Loyv  Countries;  and  on  bis  re- 

(a.)  MoftLAS,  a  river  of  Wales  in  Caermar^  turn>oified  the  king  of  Navarret  then  leader  of 
then.  the  Proteftaot  parry,,  afterwards  the  celebrated 

MORLENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Henry  IV.  This  prince  fept  him  to  conduct  a 
circle  of  the  Lower. Rhine;  7  miiea  S£.  of  Hep-  acgooiation  writh  Elifabe^l^  Q.  of  EngUodi  and 
penheim*  left  him  wholly  to  his  own  diicretion  in  the  ma- 

MORLEY,  George^  Bp.  of  Wiochefter,  the    nagement  of  that  bufinefs.    He  was  fuccefslul  in 
Ion  o\  Francis  Morley,  £fq ;  was  bora  at  London    almoft  every  negociatioBf  and  conduced  ihem 
tn  1597  ;  educated  at  Chrift-chnrch,.  Oxford,  of    like  an  upright  as  well  as  able  politician.  He  ten- 
which  he  had  the  canonry  in  i64Jf  and  in  x64ft    derly  loved  Henry  IV ;  ^ke  |o  him  on  all  oc- 
was  made  D.  O.   He  had  alfo  feveral  preferments*    oafioos  as  to  a  friend  ;  <aiid  did  every  thing  in  hi$ 
cf  which  he  was  deprived  by  the  parliament  in    ppwer  to  raife  him  to  the  throne.    But  when  be 
4he  beginning  of  X648.    K.  Charles  I.  fent  for  him    ^renounced   the  Proteltant   fiaith,  he  reproached 
to  aifift  at  the  treaty  of  the  lilc  of  Wight.    After    hin^  in  the  bittereft   maaneri  and  retired  from 
Ibe  king's  death  he  attended  lord  Capel  at  his  exF>    court.    Henry  ftill  loved  him,  and  was  extrHudy 
mention,  and  then  retired  to  Cbariea  li.  at  the    aff^ded  with  an  infult  which  he  received  in  159; 
Hague,  on   whom   he  conrftantly  waited  till  be    irom  one  St  Phal,  who  aflauUed  and  left  him  lor 
jwent  to  Scotland,  when  Murley  retired  to  Ant-    dead.     Mornay'a  knowledge^  probity,  and  va- 
werp,  where  be  read  the  lervice  of  the  church  of    lour,,  made  htm  the  foul  of  the  ProtcOant  paitjr, 
England,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Breda.    At  the   Bnd  procured  him  the  appettatton  of  the  P^  rf 
Reltoration:  be   was   firft   made  dean  of.  Chrift.    the   Hmfuenoti,     He   defended    their    dodnncs 
churchf  afterwtrdi  Bp.  of  Worcefter,  and  dean    by  fpecuh,  writing,  and  military  prowelis.    One 
of  the  royal  chapel.    In  x66a  he  was  tranfiated    of  his  books  00  the  Im^y  •/the  M/tfi^  having 
to  Winchcfter,  when  he  (pint  large  funiH  m  re-    ftirred  op  all  the  Catholic  divines,  he  xe&ied  ta 
pairing  Finhamcaftle  and  hit  palace  at  Weft,    make  any  reply  to  their  criticiCnns  except  io  a  pab- 
minfters  and  in  putchaftog  Winchefter  houie  at    lie  conference*    This  was  jipp<nntcd  to  beheju 
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in  i6oo«  at  Fciii>tatnblcau,  where  the  court  th^n  fined  the  time  .of  I'un-rifing.    The  aftionomen 

was.    The  two  champion*  werp,  Du  Perron^  Bp«  reckon  morning,  numef  from  midnight  to  mid- 

of  Evreiix«  and  Bfornay.    After  many  argoment*  day.    Thus  an  eclipfe  is  laid  to  begin  at  ii 

and  replies  on  both  (idesv  the  vi6lory  was  adjud-  o'clock  in  the  morning,  &c. 

ffd  to  Da   Prrroo.    The  Caiviniftsy  however,  *  Morning-gowm.  n.  f.  A  loofe  gown  worn 

claimed  the  Tidory ;  and  this  conference,  mftead  before  one  is  formally  drefied. — ^Seeing  a  great 

of  patting  an  end  to  the  differences,  was  produc-  many  in  rich  mommggommsf  he  was  amazed  to 

(ire  of  new  qoarrvls  among  the  controvaiiaiifts»  find  that  perfons  t)f  quality  were  up  lb  early. 

tnd  of  niicb  prof loe  wit  among  the  libertmes.  Addifyn. 

Be  retired  to  Saumur,  an  important  place  on  the  (i.)  *  MORNING*STAR..iv./  The  planet 

Loire,  of  wHich  he  was  governor;  his  attention  Venus  when  (he  flviiies  ih  the  morning.— - 

beng  conftantly  occupied  in  defending,  the  Hu»  Bright  as  doth  the  momingjiar  appear, 

goenots.     Whed  Lewh  XI f I.  was  making  prepa-  Fairy  Queen. 

rsti^Nis  againft  the  Protcftanfs,  Momay  wrote  him  (s.)  The  Mornuio-star  is  Venus  when  a  iittle 

a  Icttt-rt  diflbading  bran  againft  fuch  a  meafune.  to  toe  W.  of  the  fun  ;  that  is,  when  flie  rifes  a 

His  remonftrancee  produced  only  his  being  depri-  little  before  him.    In  this,  fituation  (he  is  called 

ffft  of  the  government  of  Saumur,  in  i6ti.    He'  by  the  Greeks  Phosphor  vs ;  by  the  Latins  Lu- 

died  K«>v.  iitb,  i6t3,  aged  74,  in  his  harony  of  Cifer,  8cc.  See  Astronomt,  Index* 

fortt  fmr  SettfTf  in  Poitou.    The  ProteRant  caufe  (i.)  MORO,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

Defer  bad  an  abler  (bppotter,  or  one  who  did  it  of  the  Sefia,  and  late  Piedmonteie  j  14  miles  W. 

fflort  credit  by  hts  virtues  and  abilities.   He  wrote  of  Domo  d'Oflelo. 

I.  Um  Treute  dk  P  MkeMari/fef  1604,  m  foKo.  a.  (s.)  MoRO,  a  river  of  Indoftan^  in  Raotampour. 
Um  Tpmii  de  la  verite  dt  h  Refighn  CAretienne,  8vo.  (3.)  MoRo  FoRTE,  a  caftle  of  Cuba  on  a  head- 
3.  La  Myjiert  eTiniqmteit  4to.  4.  Vn  di/eours  fur  land,  on  the  £•  fide  of  the  Channel  of  the  Havan- 
U  ink  preiemdu  pmr  eeu*  de  la  maifm  de  Gni/e,  8vo.  nah.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  fortified  with 
5.  Inteteftrng  Memmn  from  1579  to  1619,  4  vols  baftions,  and  60  pieces  o^  cannon,  twenty*tour- 
<o.    6.  Lnterri  written  With  great  fptrit  and  pounders.    See  Ha  van  nah. 

gtxx)  fenfe.    David  des  Liqnes  publi(hed  his  life       '^OROC,  or  MaRoc»  a  beautiful  bird  of  Abyf- 

ia  4ta  finia  deicribed  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  thinks  its  nAme 

MORKBACHLIN,  a  river  of  Suabia.  is  derived  from  mar^  honey^  though  he  never  beard 

(t.)  MORNB  an  Oiabli,  a  cape  on  the  W.  it  was  further  concerned  in  the  hooey  than  d»- 

coaft  of  Hifpaniola.    Lon.  7a.  47.  W.    Lat.  19.  ftroying  bees.    It  (eems  to  purfue  thefe  infect 

II.  N.  from  enmity  or  dtverfion,  as  well  as  for  foody 
(].)MoRME  OAROu,  a  verv  ivmarkable  voica-  leaving  great  numbers  dead  on  the  ground,  be*^ 

nc  mountain  on  the  ifland  ct  St  Vincent's  in  the  (ides  thofe  which  it  devours.    Accordingly  it  ia 
V^efl  Indies.  never  found  any  where  but  in  thoCe  parts  where 
(3.)  MoRNE  Pagooa,  a  cape  on  the  £<  coaft  of  the  honey  is  very  plentiful.    The  moroc  refem* 
DooJnica.    Lon.  6t.  19.  W-    Lat.  15.  39.  N.  bles  the  cuckoo  in  fiKe  and  (hape,  but  differs  in 
(i.)  *  MORNING,  ff.  /.  [morgerij  Teutoi)ick ;  other  refpeAs.    Its  mouth  is  very  wide,  the  open- 
but  our  morning  feems  rather  to  come  from  mom,]  ing  reaching  almoft  to  its  eyes ;  the  infide  ct  the 
The  firft  part  of  the  day,  from  the  firft  appear*  mouth  and  throat  yellow,  the  tongue  (harp- point- 
ance  of  light  to  the  er.d  of  the  firft  fourth  part  ed,  and  capable  of  lieing  drawn,  almoft  halt  ita 
cf  the  fun's  daily  courfe.^One  mafter  Brook  hath  length  out  of  the,  mouth  beyond  the  point  of  its 
fent  your  woriiiip  a  miming* ^  draught  of  fack.  beak,  and  is  very  flexible.    The  head  and  neck 
^sk. —  are  brown,  without  any  mixture  of  other  colours: 
By  the  frcond  hour  in  the  morning  there  are  likewife  a  number  of  very  fmaU  and 
Dtfire  the  cad  to  fee  me.                          Shak.  fcarcely  viiible  hairs  at  the  root  of  the  beak.   The 
^Morning  by  morning  fli^H  it  paft  over.  Ifa,  xxviii.  eyebrows  are  black ;  the  beak  pointed,  and  very 
i^.-'What  fliaii  become  d  us  before  night,  who  little  crooked;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  black,  and 
2re  weary  fo  early  in  fbe  morning?  Tajlor'j  Guide,  furroundrd  with  an  iris  of  a  dull  and  dufky  red : 
^The  morning  is  the  proper  part,ot  the  day  tor  The  fme  part  of  the  neck  is  light  yellow,  darker 
My.  Dryden.'-EscTY  morning  fees  her  early  at  on  each  lidc  than  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  part- 
ber  prayers.  La^,  ly  while:  the  yellow  on  each  fide  reaches  near 
(3.)*MoaMHiG.  ndj*  Being  in  the  oarly  part  the  ilioolder,  or  round  part  of  the  wing;  from 
ohhe  day* —  this  the  whole  breaft  and  belly  is  of  a  dirty  white 
She  looks  as  clear  to  the  under  part  of  the  tail ;  and  from  this  the 
AiffiorKia^rofesnewlywafh'd  with  dew.  .S^/>.  feathers  begin  to  be  tipt  with  white,  as  are  all 
—Your  goodnefs  is  as  a  mcmirg  cloud.  He/,  vt.  5.  thofe  that  cover  the  cutQde  of  the  wing.    The 
-Let  us  go  down  after  the  Phtliftintrs  by  night,  wing  has  S  feathers  of  the  iargeft  hze  and  fix  of 
^^  fpoil  them-until  the  morning  light,  i  Sam.  the  id:  the  tail  confifts  of  la  feathers,  the  three 
^  36. —  longeft  t)eing  in  the  middle  ( they  are  placed  cIofe« 
The  twining  jefTamine  and  blufhing  rofe,  ly  together;  and  the  tail  is  ot  an  equal  breadth 
^ith  laviih  grace  their  m^riMir^  fcents  cifclofe.  from  top  to  bottom,  the  feathers  being  alio  tipt 

Pripr.  with  white.    The  thighs  are  covered  with  fea- 

A11  the  oight  they  ftem  the  liquid  way,  thtfrs  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  of  the  belly. 

And  end  their  voyage  with  the  miming  ray.  reaching  more  than  half  way  down  the  legs,  which 

Pcpe'j  Odjfy.  are  black,  as  well  as  the  teet,  and  marked  diftind- 

(3)MotNi«c,  ($  j:  dff.  u)  it  by  others  de-  ly  with  ficales.    There  are  two  toes  before  and 

O  0  ;i  behlod^ 
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b^hindy  eAch  of  which  hsB  a  (harp  and  crooked  and  difpenfe  Ml  mattera  relating  to  thrir  religion  i 

claw.    It  tnakes  a  (harp  fnapping  noifif  when  it  and  who,  being  his  creatares  and  deperdu.ti^i 

catchea  the  beei)  evidently  from  clofing  its  beak  ;  dare  not  (leer  otherwifethan  at  he  direct.  -  WN^  n- 

but  Mr  Bruce  never  couU)  difcover  that  it  had  ever  therefore  the  laws  are  enaded  by  him,  <it  d 

any  fong.    This  ieems  to  be  the  creature  mention-  procla  med  by  hif"  governors  io  all  the  provitices. 

cd  by  Dr  Sparman  under  the  name  of  cuculus  as  is  commonly  done,  that  none  nay  plead  igno- 

i^DiCATORi  as  having  the  fingular  property  of  ranee*  they  are  every  where  received  with  ar  iro- 

difcovv  ing  the  ntfts  of  wild  bees.  See  CvcuLUs.'  plicit  and  -  religious  fuhmiflion.    On   the  other 

N°  6.  hand,  the  fubj^s  are  bred  up  with  a  notion,  th^t 

(I,  I.)  MOROCCOf.an  empire  of  Africa,  cotn-  thofe  who  die  in  the  execution  of  his  comm^ind 

prehending  a  confiderabie  part  of  the  ancient  are  entitled  to  an  immediate  admittance  into  pa- 

Mauritania,  is  bounde-^  on  the  W.  by  the  Ai-  radife,  and  thofe  who  have  the  honour  to  die  by 

lantic  Ocean;   nn  the  £•  by  the  river  Mulvia,  hishand,  to  a  (till  greater  degree  of  bappinefs  in  it. 

which  feparates  it  from  Algiers ;  on  the  N.  by  the  AB  r  this  we  i>eed  not  wonder  at  finding  fo  much 

Mediterranean ;  aitd  on  the  S.  by  mount  Atlas,  or  cruelty,  oppreflion,  and  tyranny  on  the  one  fide, 

rather  by  the  river  Sus,  which  divides  it  from  the  and  fo  much  fubmifliont  paflivenefs  and  n  ifery 

%ingdnm  of  Tafilet.    Its  greateft  length  is  from  on  the  other.    This  laft,'  however,  extends  no  far* 

the  N£.  to  the  SW.  a^r.ounting  to  above  590  miles;  ther  than  the  Moors ;  for  as  to  the  mountaineers, 

sit  lireadth  is  not  above  a6o  where  broacleft,  and  the  fubjedion  and  tribute  they  pay  to  thofe  ty» 

in  the  moft  narrow  places  is  not  above  half  that  rants  was  always  involuntary,  and  altogether  for- 

breadth.  ced  ;  and  as  for  the  negroch,  their  zeal  «*nd  <it- 

(1.)  Moaoccoi  ANCiBNT  HISTORY  OF.    Scc  tachment  is  owing  merely  tp  thf  great  fway  ^rd 

Mauritania.  power  which  they  have  gained  in  the  government, 

(3.)Mo-oocco,  CHUF  CITIES  OF.    Thi^  em*  on  various  accounts.    They  were  firft  introduced, 

pire  has  three  capitals:  viz.  Morocco,  (N^  II  )  or  rather  their  impcvrtation  increafed,  by  the  pc- 

Fez,  and  Mequinez  ;  to  which  may  be  added  licy  of  Muley  lihmael,  a  late  tmperor,  at  a  period 

MoG adore.    See  theie  articles.  when  tihere  was  a  great  decreafe  of  population  in 

(4.)  Morocco,  climate  of.  The  dimate  of  the  emphre,  occafioned  in  fomc  degree  by  the  en. 
this  empiie  is  in  gejieral  fufficiently  temperate,  ormoufltrueltiesexercifed  by  its  former  fovercignf, 
bea'thy,  and  sot  io  hot ;)«  ita  iituation  might  lead  who  have  been  known  not  un(Tequently»  through 
tM  to  ^ppoie  The  chain  of  mountains  which  a  flight  difguft,  to  give  up  a  whole  towo  or  pro- 
form  Atlas»  on  the  £.  6cle,  defends  it  from  the  £.  vince  to  th<*  fword.  In  the  chara^er  of  Muley 
winds,  that  would,  fcorch  up  the  earth  were  they  Ifhmael  were  found  the  mo(t  fingular  Jncoifittcn- 
frequent.  The  fummit  of  thefe  mountains  is  al-  cies ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  although  a  tyract  of 
ways  covered  with  fnow ;  and  their  abundant  the  fame  clafs,  yet  in  other  refpe^St  as  it  to  re* 
dcfceiKling  fh^eam^  fpread  venlure  through  the  pair  the  mifchief  which  he  committed,  he  left  nc* 
neighbourhood,  make  the  winter  more  cold,  and  thing  undone  for  the  encouragement  of  popub- 
temper  the  heats  of  fummer.  The  fea  on  the  W.  tion.— He  introduced  large  colonies  of  negroi 
fide,  which^extends  along  the  coaft  from  N.  to  S  from  Guinea;  built  towns  for  them»  many  o( 
alfo^refrefhes  the  land  with  regular  breezes,  that  which  are  (till  remaining;  affigned  them  portiont 
feldom  vary  according  to  their  feafons.  At  a  dif-  of  land,  and  encouraged  their  increafe  by  every 
tancc  from  the  (cHf  within  land,  the  .heat  is  fo  poffible  means.  He  loon  initiated  them  in  ibe 
great,  that  the  rivulets  become  dry  in  fummer;  Mahometan  faith ;  and.  had  his  plan  been  follow- 
but  as  in.  hot  countries  dews  are  plentiful,  the  ed,  the  country  by  this  time  would  have  been  po- 
nights  are  always  cooL  The  rains  are  tolerably  pulous,  and  probably  flourilhing.  As  the  negrot^t 
regular  in  winter;  and  are  even  abundant,  though  are  of  a  more  lively,  adtive,  and  enterprifuig  dif- 
the  atmoCphere.  ia  not  loaded  with  clouds  as  in  poGtion  than  the  M6orS|  they  might  foon  b^ve 
.nortkem  latitudes.  Thofe  raias  which  fall  by  in-  been  taught  the  arts  of  agriculture;  and  theit  fin* 
tervals  are  favourable  to  the  earth,  and  increafe  gular  ingenuity  might  have  been  dircAed  toother 
its  fecundity.  The  winters  in  Morocco  are  not  ufeful  purpofes.  It  is  true,  Muley  Khmael,  when 
fcvere,  nor  is  there  an  abfohite  need  of  fire.  In  he  adopted  this-  plan,  had  more  objcds  in  vievr 
the  coldefl  weather  the  thermometer  feldom  finks  than  that  of  merely  peopling  his  dominions.  He 
to  more  than  5  degrees  above  the  frtrzing  point,  faw  plainly  that  his  own  fubjeds  were  of  too  ca- 
The  lot  geft  days  in  Morocco  are  ni<t  more  than  pricious  a  difpofition  to  form  fold iers  calculated 
14  hours,  and  the  (horteft  conlequently  not  lefs  lor  his  tyrannical  purpofes.  They  had  uniformly 
than  ten.  manifcfted  an  inclination  to  change  their  fove> 

(5.)  Morocco,  oovern-ment  of.    Nothing  reigns,  though  more  from  the  love  of  variety  than 

can  be  conceived  more  uijuft  and  defpotic  than  to  reform  the  government,  or  reftrain  theabufr* 

the  government  of  Morocco,  and  nothing  more  of  tyranny.    In  (hort,  whatever  revolutions  took 

<legenerate  than  the  character  of  the  people.   The  place  in  the  country,  confifted  merely  in  a  cbanyj 

emperor  is  allowed,  to  have  not  only  an  uncon-  of  one  tyrant  for  another.    Muley  Khmael  bid 

tr<^<liable  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  difcemment  enough  to  fee,  therefore,  that  ty 

fubje^s,  out  in  a  great  meafure  over  their  cor*  forming  an  army  of  flaveSf^whofe  fole  dependence 

feicnces,  Aich  as  they  are ;  as  he  is  the  only  per-  (hould  refi  iipon  their  matter,  he  could  eafily  train 

Ton  who,  as  the  fuccrlfor  of  the  prophet,  has  a  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  a^t  in  the  ftrid^*^ 

x'l^hx  to  interpret  the  Koran;  and  appoints  all  the  conformity  to  his  wifiies.    He  foon  learnt  th>t  tV 

JHc'grs  under  him,  of  jvhom  thofe  ot  Morocco  and  great  ohjtdl  with  the  negroes  wa^pknty  of  n^oniV 

Btz  3rt  tht  chiefi  whofe  bufinefs  it  ia  to  ezplaio    and  liberty  of  plunder;  io  thefe  he  HbcraiiT  |^' 

V     du!gf^ 
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^alffd  Ibewt  and  the  plan  ftilly  mfweftd  his  ex-  Afrits  king  cfFez  and  Morocco.  TapbUet^  &s,  Dar^ 

prctations.    Th»>agh,  however,   Muley  I(hmael  hof  and  cUithe  Mgarhc^  and  iutcrntoricj  in  Jifrie s 

bad  no  great  m^rit  in  introducing  fubjetts  for  the  frond  Sharif  (ou  as  others  write  it,  Xarif^  that 

pufpofips  of  tyj-anny,  yet  the  good  eflfedts  of  this  i^^juccejor^  or  vicegerent)  of  the  great  prophet  Mo* 

oewc<)lopi«atian  were  very  generally  expe^'ienced,  bammed,  (s^c.    The  judges  or  magiftrateb  that  adk 

By  inttToiarrying  among  themfelvts,  and  inter-  immediateJy  under  the  emperor  are  either  fpiritual 

oiitmg  among  the  Moors  (tor  the  Moors  keep  or  temporal,  or  rather  ecclefiaftical  and  military. 

Kgro  women  as  qoncubines,  though  they  feidom  The  mufti  and  tbe.kadis  are  judges  of  all  rehgious 

marry  them),.  A  new  race  of  people  ftarted  up,  and  civil  affairs;  and  the  baihaws,  governors,  aU 

»ho  became  as  ufeftil  fubjeds  as  the  native  inha-  caide?,  and  other  military  officers,  of  thoie  that 

fcitantR,  and  brought  the  empire  into  a  much  more  qoncem  the  ftate  or  the  army  :  alt  of  them  the 

fli»unfliiog  ftat^  tb-^n  it  had  ever  been  in  fince  their  moft  obiequious  creatures  and  (laves  of  their 

grea  revolution.    3idi   Mahomet,  his  grandfon  princet  and  no  lefs  the  rapacious  tyrants  of  his 

and  fucceflor,  had  different  views,  and  was  adu-  fphjeas,  and  from  whom  neither  juftice  nor  fa-^ 

aifd  by  different  motives.    Front  his  iooidinate  vour  can  be  obtained  but  by  mere' dint  of  money 

awrice,  he  ceafett  to  ad  towards  bis  black  troops  and  extortionate  bribery,  from  the  higheft  to  the 

in  ihe  generous  manner  which  bail  diftipguiihcd  Ipweft.    Neiiljer.  can  it  indeed  be.otherwife  in 

his  predcceflbr  Muley  Khmael ;  and  tht  y  foon  luch  an  arbitrary  govemroenti  where  the  higheft 

ihoweH  themlelves  difcontented  with  hit.  condudt,  pofts  muft  not.  only  be  bought  of  the  prince  at  a 

Tb«y  fre^jucntly  threatened  tp  revolt,  and  fupport  tpoft  extra^ag^  price,  and  kept  only  by  as  ex- 

thoieof  his  fens  who  were  in  oppofition,  and  who  orbitant  a  tribute,  which  is  .yearly  paid  to  him ; 

yromifed  them  the  moft  liberal  rewards.    They  but  where  no  one  is  fure  to  continue  longer  than 

ojftred  to  place  his  eldeft  fon  Mulcy  Alt,<who  is  he  can  bribe  fome  of  the  courtifrs  to  infinuate  to 

ilocf  dead,)on  the  throne;  but  this  prince,  mind-  the  monarch  that  he  i>ays  to  the  utmoft  i.f  his 

ful  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  his  father  and  fo-  power,  and  much  beyond   what   was  expe^ed 

wreijrn,  declined  their  offer.    They  next  applied  from  him.    Add  to  this,  that  thofe  bafliaws,  go- 

U)  Muley  Yazid,  the  late  emperor,  who  at  firft  vcrnors,  5cc.  are  obliged  to  keep  their  agents  and 

accepted  of  the  afliftance  they  tendered,  but  in  a  fpies  in  conftant  pay  at  court,  to  prevent  their  being 

:liort  time  relinquifhed  theplan.    Sidi  Mahomet,  fupplanted  by  higher  bidders,  flanderers.  or  other 

iifgnfted  with  this  conduA  of  the  negroes,  deter-  undernnnerf .    In    fhort,  power    and   weaknefs^ 

mjiied  to  curb  their  growing  po«er,  by  diiband-  rank  and  meannefs,  opulence  and  in<ligence,  are 

iflg  a  confiderable  part  of  ihefe  troops,  and  ba-  here  equally  dependent,  equal  y  uncertain.   There 

:jihmg  them  to  diftant  parts  of  the  empire.   This  are  inftances  of  the  fuFtan  elevating  at  once  a  com- 

.oiportant  mode  of  population  has  therefore  been  mon  foldier  to  the  rank  of  a  bafhaw,  or  making 

rtUie years neglcacd,  while  no  better  fyftem  has  him  a  confidential  friend ;  the  following  day  he 

b«n  fubftituted  m  iU  room<  for  though  the  late  ywculd  perhaps  imprifon  him,  or  reduce  him  again 

emperor  indulged  in  cruelty  much  lefs  frequently  to  the  ftation  of  a  private  foidier.    It  is  furprifmg 

than  bis  predeceffor8,.yet  population  has,  per-  that  men  under  thefe  circumftances  (hould  be 

haps  beea  more  completely  impeded  by  the  ge-  ambitions  of  rank,  or  defirous  of  richesand  power. 

0CT?l  poverty  which  be  has  introduced  into  the  Yet  fuch  is  the  difpofition  of  thefe  people,  that 

cooDtry  by  his  fevere  exadions,  than  if  he. had  they  have  an  unbounded  thirft  for  rank  and  power 

nude  a  liberal  ufc  of  the  fword  or  of  the  bow.  withal!  their  uncertainties;  and  what  is  more  ex- 

ttnng.    A  moft   flagrant   fpecies  of  defpotifm,  traordinary,  when  they  have  obtained  a  high  fta- 

whKh  renders  the  emperors  ftill  more  formidable  tion,  they  feidom  fail  to  afford  their  fovereign  a 

to  iheir  fubjeds,  is  their  making  themfelves  their  plea  fcr  il.  treating  them,  by  abuGng  in  fome  way 

w    ^^^\^^>  '»  ^""^«»«  o^  t^at,  feizing  upon  all  or  other  their  truft, 

tfenreffeas,  and  makmg  pnly  fuch  provifion  for  (6.<  Moaocco,  history  of.    This  country 

tbcir  families  ai  they  think  proper ;  and  often,  on  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  up- 

.ooe  fnvolous  pretence,  leaving  them  deftitute  of  wards  of  400  years.    On  the  decline  of  that  em. 

any,  according  to  the  hking  or  diflike  they  bear  to  pire  it  fell  under  the  Goths,  who  held  it  till  about 

Jf  deceafed  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  A.  D.  600,  when  the  Goths  were  driven  out  by 

iB«  only  makers,  judges,  and  interpreters,  and  in  the  Vandals,  the  Vandals  by  the  Greeks,  and  they 

many  inftances  likewjfe  the  executioners,  of  their  in  their  turn  by  the  Saracens,  who  conquered  not 

own  laws,  whicS  have  no  other  limits  than  their  only  this  empire,  but  nearly  the  whole  continent 

0*0  arbitrary  will.    To  prefervc,  however,  fome  of  Africa ;  at  leaft  their  religion  is  to  be  found  in 

«now  of  joftice,  they  allow  their  mufti  a  kind  of  all  parts  of  it.    The  Saracen  empire  did  not  con- 

upfnontyin  fpirituals,  arid  a  fort  of  liberty  to  tinue  long  united  under  one  head,  and  many 

r  h  "?°^      ■'^^  to  fummon  them  before  his  princes  fet  up  for  themfelves  in  Africa  as  well  as 

nounai,    But  the  danger  which  fuch  ^n  attempt  elfewhere,  through  whofe  diffenfions  the  Almo- 

^M  bnng  upon  a  plaintiff,  perhaps  no  lefs  than  ravides  were  at  length  raifed  to  the  fovereignty, 

^th  and  deftruaion,  is  of  itfclf  fufficient  to  dc-  as  related  under  the  article  A  lo  1  be  s,  }  3.    Yufef, 

liVtU^  T*?.,.™"  *^ »  efpecially  confidering  the  or  Jofeph.  the  ad  monarch  of  that  line,  built  the 

ran  ♦K^'^^^   r  T  ^^^^  "  ^^^  '^  J"^K^»  ^«"^<*  ^^Y  ^^  MoTocco,  Conquered  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 

narrh    "*  °^a«="'?"«  themfelves  againft  a  mo-  and  the  Moorifli  dominions  in  Spain  ;  all  which 

thr^ri         .  ?^^^««*  ^''^y  ^^^f  and  on  whom  were  loft  by  hb  grandfun  Abu  Hali,  who  was  de- 

tiSei*?l  u      "°"^°***^^'"*^'y^^^^         ^^^  ^^^«e^  *"^   ^''^'d  by  the  Spaniards.    On   this 

thofe  rfarii  ^^P^^^^  ^^  Morocco  affume.  are  prince's  de.uh  the  crown  paffed  to  the  Mohedians* 

^  w  MofigiqnoMs,  mightjt  and  wfhU  emperor  of  or  Almohcdea,  with  whom  it  had  not  continued 

above 
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ihove  tbtee  generaftons,  When  Mofiammed  the  and  love  of  variety  tbey  frecjuenlljr  prorc  the  moft 
ion  of  ANManfar  loft  the  famous  battle  of  Sierra  dangerous  enemies  to  their  mOnaixrhs ;  ihey  are 
Morena,  hi  which  ioO|Ooo  Moora  were  flam,  and  in  often  known  to  excite  fedition  and  rebelliont  and 
eonfequencc'  of  which  Atphonfo  X.  retook  a  great  their  infolence  has  fometimes  proceeded  to  fuch 
nnmber  of  the  Moorifh  conquefts  immediately  af  excJeffes  as  nearly  to  orertum  the  goremment. 
tcr,    Mohammed  died  foon  after  this  difgrace,  Th^ir  conduft  is  governed  only  by  the  paffions. 
and  Ief(  feveral  fons,  between  whom  a  civil  war  Thofe  who  pay  them  beft,  and  treat  them  with 
enfbed,  durirtg  which  the  viceroys  of  Fcie,  TuniA,  the  greateft  attention,  they  will  always  be  moft 
and  Tremefen,  eflablifhed  themfelves  as  indepeh-  ready  to  fupport.    This  circumftance,  indepen- 
dent princes.    At  length  one  of  the  princes*  of  the  dent  of  every  other,  makes  it  the  imereft  of  the 
royal  blood  of.  Tremefen  having  defeated  the  AK  monarch  to  keep  his  fubjeds  in  as  coiDptete  a 
mohedes,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdoms  ftate  of  poverty  as  poffible.    The  Moors  are  in- 
of  Morocco  and  Fez,  and  entailed  them  on  his  deed  remarkable  for  inficerity  in  their  attachroentf, 
own  family.    In  a  fhort  time,  however,  this  fami-  and  for  their  K)ve  of  variety ;  a  military  force,  in 
Ty  ^as  expelled  by  the  Mcrini,  the  Merini  by  the  this  kingdom  ribecially,  is  therefore  the  only  meaoi 
Oatazes,  and  the<^  by  the  Sharifs  of  Hafcen,  who  which  a  de()>otic  monarch  can  Employ  for  iecunng 
have  kept  the  government  ever  fince.    This  hap-  himlelf  in  the  throne.    Ignorant*  of  errry  prinople 
pened  about  J516 ;'  and  (ince  that  time,  what  we  of  rational  liberty,  whatever  coi^tefts  this  devoted 
nave  under  the  name  of  hiftory  is  little  elfe  than  people  may  engage  in  with  their  tyrants,  are  mere^ 
a  catalogue  of  the  enormous  vices  and  ezcefles  of  ly  contefts  for  the  fucceiiion ;  and  the  fole  objed 
the  emperors.    They  have  been  in  general  a  fet  of  for  which  they  fpend  the^r  lives  and  their  propertyt 
bloody  tyrants,  though  they  have  had  among  them  is  to  exchange  one  mercitefs  defpot  for  another, 
fome  able  princes,  particularly  Mutey  Moiuc,  who       (90  Morocco,  Laws  and  Punishments  isr. 
defeihted  and  killed  Don  Sebaftian  king  of  Portut>  Here,  as  in  all  other  Mohammedan  countries,  the 
gal.  See  Portugal.    They  have  lived  in  almoft  al<;oran  and  their  comments  upon  it  are  their  cn/y 
a  continual  Rate  of  warfure  with  the  kings  of  Spain  written  laws ;  and  though  in  ibme  tnftances  their 
and  other  Chriftian  princes  ever  fince ;  nor  does  cadis  and  other  civil  magiftrates  are  controlled  by 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  fometimes  difdnin,  as  the  arbitrary  deterpiinations  of  their  princes,  ba- 
in 17691  to  purchafe  their  friendOiip  with  prefents.  <haws,  generals,  and  military  officers,  yet  the  lat- 

(7.)  Morocco,  inhabitants  op.  See  Moors,  ter  have  generally  a  very  great  deference  and  re- 

J  I,  f — 21.  gard  for  their  laws.    Murder,  theft,  and  adultery, 

(8  )  Morocco,  Land  Forces  of.    The  land  are  commonly  pun ifbed  with  death;  and  their 

forcfB  con  fill  principally  of  the  black  troops  al-  puniihments  for  other  crimes,  particularly  thofe  | 

ready  mentioned,  and  fome  few  white;  amount-  againlt  the  ftate,  are  very  cruel;  as  impaling,  dr;)t^- 

ing  altogether  to  an  army  of  about  36,000  men  ging  the  prifoner  through  the  greets  at  a  mule*s 

upon  the  eftablifhment,  two  thh>ds  of  which  are  heels  till  all  his  flefh  is  torn  off;  throwing  hjm 

cavalry.    This  eftaWilhment,  however,  upon  oc-  from  a  high  tower  upon  iron  hooks;  hanging  him 

cafion,  admus  of  a  confiderable  increafe,  an  every  upon  hooks  till  he  die;  crucii'ying  him  againft  a 

man  is  fuppofedt"  be  a  foldier,  and  when  called  wall ;  and,  indeed,  the  punilhment  and  condctn- 

upon  is  obliged  to  aA  in  that  c^ipactty.    About  nation  of  criminals  is  in  a  manner  arbitrary.   The 

6000  of  the  (landing  forces  form  the  emperor's  emperor,  or  his  bafh a ws,' frequently  turn  execa- 

body  guard,  and  are  always  kept  near  his  perfon;  tloners ;  ihoot  the  offender,  or  cut  hiro  to  pieces 

the  remainder  are  quartered  in  the  different  towns  %vith  their  own  hands,  or  command  others  to  (to 

of  the  empire,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  the  it  in  their  prefence. 

bafhaws  of  the  provinces     They  are  all  clothed       (10.)  Morocco,  Minerals  or.  Unacquainted 
by  the  emperor,  and  receive  a  trifling  pay  ;  but  with  the  fourcesof  weahh  of  which  their  anceftors 
their  chief  dependence  is  on  plunder,  which  they  were  polleffed,  the  Moors  pretend  there  are  gold 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  acquiring.    The  and  filver  mines  in  the  empire,  which  the  empe- 
r)ldier8  have  no  diftindtion  in  drefs  from  the  other  rors  will  not  ptrmit  to  be  worked,  left  their  fub* 
Moors;  and  are  only  marked  by  their  accoutre*  je^sihould  thus  fir.d  means  to  Ihake  off  theiryoke. 
ments,  which  confift  of  a  fabre,  a  very  long  muikef,  There  are  iron  mines  in  the  fouth,  but  the  woik- 
a  fmall  red  leathern  box  to  hoW  their  balls,  which  ing  of  them  has  been  found  fo  expenfive,  that  the 
is  fixed  in  front  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  a  powder-  natives  rather  ufc  imported  iron,  notwithftanding 
horn  flung  over  their  (boulders.    The  army  is  un-  the  heavy  duty  it  pays,  by  which  its  price  is  doo- 
der  the'dire«aion  of  a  commander  in  chief,  four  bled.    There  are  copper  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
principal  bafliaws,  and  alcaideb  who  command  di  hood  of  Santa  CruZt  which  are  not  only  fnfficicR^ 
ftin^t  divifions.    The  black  troops  are  very  hardy,  for  the  fmall  confumption  of  the  empire,  where 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  hunger,  thirft,  copper  is  little*  ulcdi  br.t  arc  alfo  an  objed  of  »'*• 
and  every  difficulty  to  which  a  military  life  is  ex*  pcrtation,  and  uould  become  much  more  fowerc 
pofcd.    They  are  well  calculated  for  fkirmifhing  the  duties  lefs  immoderate.  ^  . 
parties,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  hantlTnig  an  enemy;       (11.)  Morocco,  mon  f  V  or.   The  coins  of  tm« 
but  were  they  to  undergo  a  regular  a. tack,  from  empire  are  a  fluce,  a  blan^ui.,  and  ducat.    Tne 
their  total  want  of  difcipline  they  would  foon  be  fluce  is  a  fmall  copper  cow,  ao  wnereof  nj*'*^ 
routed.    In  all  their  mauccuvtes  they   have  no  a  blanquil,  of  the  value  of  two  pence  Sterling. 
notion  whatever  of  order  and  regularity  but  have  The  blanquil  is  of  lilvef,  and  the  dncal  of  P'-  * 
more  the  appearance  of  a  rabble  than  of  an  army,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  and  wot?h  ab  U'  9  • 
Though  thcfe  troops  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftrong*  B^^th  thefe  pieces  are  fo  li.ible  to  be  clipl^^^-  • 
eft  fupport  of  defpotifmi  yet  from  their  avarice  filed  by  the  Jews,  that  the  Moors  alwa)**  • ',^ 
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Iblct  to  weigb  them ;  «nd  wb«n  -found  to  be  Algiers,  and  tlir  reft  of  that  coaft^in  pfltfTdlioD  of 

ouch  diiniQiibcd  in  tb«ir  weight,  they  ate  recoio-  another;  and,  jdlf,  that  nothing  could  be  got 

ed  by  the  Jews,  who  are  ouAcfs  of  the  mint,  by  bf  B  bpoabardiDent  of  any  of  tbtir  towns,  at  the 

vhtch  they  gain  a  confidcrabk  profit ;  aa  they  do  iohabilanta  wo«id  inftaotly  carry  their  elfeat  to 

aifu  by  eschaoging  the  light  pieces  for  ihofe  that  their  defertt*  and  moontains,  fo  that  the  benefit 

are  fuil  weight.    Merchants  accounts  are  kept  ip  reiulting  frooi  the  conqueft  muft  be  tedious  and 

oui^ces,  |en  of  wliich  mahe  a  ducat  (  but  io  pay-  uncertain.    The  firft  realbn  is  to  obvioufly  ab« 

mcQir  to  the  governoHiAt,  st  is  faid  they  reckon  furd  as  to  require  no  anfwer.    In  regard  to  the 

17^  for  a  ducar.  iecood  and  third  fuppofitioos,  there  is  no  neceility 

(12.)  Monocco,  MOUNTAINS,  RiTEESt  CAFES,  for  taktse  poflHfion  of  thefe  coafts  by  any  Eu- 

ikNOiavsoF.  The  cbiefmountains  are  thai  chain  ropeao  pamer  whiitever.     The  o^ed  ought  to 

wMcb  K^s  under  the  nams  of  Momt  Atlms^  and  be,  not  .to  conquer,   but  to  render  impotent, 

runs  tbe  wh'ile  length  of  Barbary  from  £.  to  W.  thofe  piratical  Aate^ ;  not  to  profit  fay  plunder* 

p':6og  chiottgh   Moroccot   and  abutting  upon  ing  them,  but  to  qua(h  their  piracies,  and  prevent 

ib>:  uoean  which  feparates  the  eaftem  from  the  them  from  being  longer  the  nuiianries  and  peils  of 

wt^iV  ra  com  inept,  and  iv  trom  this  mountain  called  the  Mediterraneai* }  than  which,  according  to  the 

i^iji.jjrfM'0<vnn.($ee  Atlas.  N°6.)Theprinci-  beit  informed  travellers^    there  ^an  be  nothing 

p«l  rivers,  befided  the  Matva  or  Mulyia  abone  men-  more  eafy.    Hardly  any  force  of  aimaownt  would 

ti«Xied,  which  rifesjoihedefarta,  and  running  from  be  neceflary  for  the  purpofe,  would  the  £upo- 

S.ioN.divikdos  dftcroeco  from  the  kingdom  of  Al*  peans  merely  leave  them  to  their  ovm  ivfbnrccf, 

pcrs,aKethe8uz,  Ommirabih,  Rabhata,  Larache,  and  with-hoU  thofe  fupplies  with  which  thejr 

Dirudt,  Sdboo,  GueroiH  and  Tenfift,  which  rife  have  been  in  ufe  to  fumifli  them,  contmy  as  wdu 

is  Mount  Atlaa,  and  fall  mto  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  10  good  poiicy  as  to  the  tnterefts  of  humatilty* 

Tbc  chief  oapen  are  Cape  Threeforks  on  the  Me-  M.  Lemfiriert^  fptfaking  of  the  empefor  t%i  Mo- 

diten-MeaUt  Cafie  Spaicel  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  xocoo  (i7fo)  obferfts,  tiiat  **  notlnogbnt  groli 

$tnit^  Cape  Caalin,  Cape  None,  and  Cape  Rn-  negleft  or  inescnfable  igaoranoe  could  tp^nce  tlie 

jadoe,  oa  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Of  the  bays  thfe  fiuropens  priiKses  in  general  to  nrasaih  in  a  kfnd 

moil  confider^bk  are,  thr  bay  of  Tetuan  in  the  of  tributary  ftate  to  a  ponce  who  had  nH^wr  all 

^Irt.iurrraBean,  and  the  ba^  of  Tangier  b  Che  amy  our  a  fleet  whidi  deferved  the  naine>  and  fe 

ftnuu  of  Gibr^Har-           .  .  po»ple  whole  difpoition  is  lefs  €uit6d  to  emcr- 

I13)  MoAooco,  M^vy  OF.     The  empennr's  prife  than  peibaps  any  other.    What  had  t  hi  y  to 

uff  copfifts  of  about  S5  fmall  ft-igabesi  a  few  sc^  fiAr  firom  him  ?   Hia  wfaole  fleet  ooofifted  only  Of 

becks*  and  betivean  ap  and  30  row^galleys,    Thf  4  ftw  fmall  frigates  and  row-boats,  ill  managed 

wbole  is  oommanded  bf  one  isidoiiral;  but  m.%  and  worfe  numned,  the  whole  ctf  which  might 

their  vefleU  are  principaUy  ufed  for  the  purpoles  have  been  deftroyed  in  one  day  by  two  or  three 

of  piracy,  they  feldom  •  unite  in  a  fleet.     The  well  appointed  European  frigates.  The  entrancea 

aumber  of  the  -feameo  4n  the  fervice  are  computed  of  thofe  porta.where  he  laid  up  his  (hipping,  if  we 

>t6ooo.  except  Tangier  and  Larache,  are  ib  continually 

(14O  Aloaocco*  ai'AOItuPEDA,  BIRDS,  &c.  OF.  choakiDg  up  with  fimd,  that  in  a  Ibort  time  they 

The  defierta  abound  with  liona,  tigers^  leopards^  will  only  admit  filbing  boats,  or  the  very  fmallcK 

^j^tMf  and  floonftrooft  £»pents ;  but  have  neither  oraft.  The  towoa  are  none  of  them  regularly  fop. 

chphanis  nor  rhioocerotea.    The  Barbary  horfes  tiied  except  Moooboeb,  and  that  haidly  pro. 

vere  foraserly  very  vajiuableb  and  thought  equal  to  duces  half  a  dozen  of  men  who  underftands  work^ 

Uk  Arabian*    Though  their  breed  is  now  faid  to  ing  the  guns*    And  yet  this  cootempttble  pow«r 

W  decayed,  yet  fame  very  fine  ones  are  oocafi*  gives  lavs  to  all  the  coafts  Of  Portugal  and  Spain, 

onaily  imported  4oto  £f^land.    Camels  and  dro*  and  may  be  iasd  in  fome  meafure  to  command  the 

varies;  aiifs,  oaoles,  andiiowtfi^,  (a  moft  fer-  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean.    It  may  be  faid^ 

Ticeat)le  kind  of  mule,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  be  was  too  trifling  a  power  to  notioei  if  fo,  why 

^nj,  are  their  bealks  of  buirdeu.    Their  cows  are  lavifli  immenfe  prefents  for  the  purpoC^  of  k«ep<. 

bur  fiaall,  and  barten  of  milk*    Their  Iheep  yield  ing  him  in  temper^    Thofe  wbo  insagined  they 

sat  iadi&re^t  fleeces,  but  ^e  very  large,  as  are  fecured  hia  friendfliip  by  thefe  raeana,  wete  much 

tter  goau.  Be«s,  porcupines,  foxes,  apes,  bares,  ouftaken  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  only  added  fuel 

■^lu,  torrets,  weafels,  moles,  cam^l^ons,  and  to  that  flame  of  avarice  wshich  waa  not  to  be  ex« 

all  kinds  of  reptiles,  are  found  here.    Partridges  tinguiflied.    If  he  was  one  day  prefented  with  a 

ttd  quiili^  eaglest  hawks,'  and  all  kinds  of  wild-  frigate,  he  aflifid  fnr  two  the  next ;  and  the  more 

w^K  are  frequent  upon  the  coaft*  his  requefta  were  indulged,  the  moi«  his  inordi- 

U5)  Moaocco,  asrkBCTAONS  on  the  a»-  nate  defiret  were  increafed.    It  ia  wetl  known  to 

svLO  CONDUCT  OF  Tus  EuftOPfiAU  Fowbaa  thofe  who  have  been  converiant  with  the  Moors, 

TowAaos«    )t  has  often  been  thought  furpnfing,  that  to  fecure  their  fricndihip,  you  mnft  firil  aSM 

that  the  Chriitian  powers  Ibould  fuffer  their  ma-  yotir  own  fnperiority  \  and  then,  if  you  make 

^^'  ^ "'^ited  by  thofe  tkarbarians,  vrho  take  them  a  trtflingprefeot,  its  value  is  trebled  m  their 

tov  Uiipi  of  all  nations  with  whom  they  are  not  at  eftimation»     Tbe  lame  difpofition  would  have 

^^^  ^  rtther  who  do  not  pay  them  a  fubfidy  been  found  in  the  late  emperor  as  in  thecomnion 

ticatr  in  xutxkvf  or  commodities.    This  forbear-  Moor.  So  iar  from  courting  an  alliance,  it  would 

^  bas  bcea  accounted  for  by  fuppofing,  firft,  rather  have  been'  good  policy  at  once  to  quarrel 

^t  a  breach  with  them  might  provoke  the  Porte,  with  him  $  the  lofe  of  a  few  towns,  and  particu* 

||[oo  pretends  to  be  their  lord  paramount ;  sdly,  luarly  Mcxodore,  to  which  he  was  mnch  attactied» 

lut  Qo  Cbriftian  power,  would  be  fond  of  fecmg  from  its  being  raifed  under  hia  own  aufpicea, 

vrould 
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would  foon  have  reduced  him  to  good  humour  in  the  world,  would  be  the  leaft  able  to  do  mi(l 

and  fubmi'lfion/'    (Tottr^  p.  23^  Another  inWlli-  chief,  diH  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  ceafe  to  fur 

gent  traveller,  M.  priflbn,  obferves,  how  extraor-  nifh  him  with  fticcours." 

dinaryitis,  that  a  pri nee* ifo  little  to  be  dreaded        Cf6.)  Morocco,  REVfiNues  oP      From  wha4 
as  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  (hould  oblige  the  has  been  faid  of  the  oppreflions  of  goTemmeot 
different  powers  of  Europe  to  fend  ambafladors  (§  5.),  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  revenue  arifi 
to  him,  and  that  he  (houtd  even  didlate  laws  to  ing  to  the  emperor  from  bribery,  extortion,  an^ 
them.    There  is  not  a  fingle  fovereign  who  dares  confifcation.  muft  be  very  connderable,  though 
to  fend  a  reprefi'ntative  to  his  court  without  m\-  there  is  no  podibility  to  make  any  other  conjec- 
king  him  at  the  fame  time  confid^able  prefents;  ture  of  its  real  amount  than  that  it  muA  be  im. 
.  and  what  envoy  would  prefent  himfelf  without  menfe*    Another  confiderable  branch  it  the  pira- 
having  his  bauds  full  ?    How  happens  it  that  the  ttcal  trade,  which  brings  the  greater  income  to- 
confuls  have  not,  by  comn^on  conient,  reprefent-  to  bis  treafury,  as  he  is  not  .at  any  expenle  eithe^ 
ed  to  their  refpedtive  fovereigns,  that  the  empe-  for  Btting  of  corfair  veflPels'  out,  or  maintainiDg; 
ror  of  Morocco  becomes  every  day  more  aud  mofe  their  men ;  and  yet  has  the  tenth  of  ail  the  cargoj 
powerful  by  the  fapplies  which  they  themfelves  and  or  all  the  captives;  beAdes  which,  be  appro- 
furnifh  him.    Twenty  years  ago  this  prince  was  priates  to  Kimfelf  all  the  reft  of  tbeai,  by  paying 
abfolutely  deftitute  of  refources.     He  had  nei-  the  captors  50  crowns  per  head,  by  which  means 
tber  materials  nor  any  place  for  calling  cannons ;  he  engroffes  all  the  flaves  to  his  own  fervice  And 
and  he  was  equally  in  want  of  wood  ror  building  advantage     This  article  is  indeed  a  verv  con/i- 
ihips,  of  ropes,  <^  nails,  and  even  of  worlcmen.  derable  addition  to  his  revenue,  not  only  a»  k 
It  is  France  and  other  European  powers  that  af-  fells  their  ranloms  at  a  very  high  rate,  but  like* 
.  lift  htm,  elfe  the  emperor  of  Morocco  would  be  wife  as  he  has  the  profit  of  all  their  labour,  witfa- 
of  little  oonfideration.    His  fuperb  batteries  of  out  allowing  them  any  other  maintenance  than  1 
brad  cannons,  94,  36,  and  48  poundqn,  were  fiir-  little  bread  and  oil,  or  any  other  affiftance  when 
niihed  by  Holland,  Spain,  England,  and  Prance.  4ick,  than  what  medicines  a  Spanifli  convent,  which 
England  has  done  more  than  other  nations,  by  he  tolerates  there,  gives  them  gratis ;  and  which, 
felling  him  thofe  beautiful  cannons  which  were  nevertheless,  is  forced  to  pay  him  an  annual  pre* 
taken  on  the  floating  batteries.    Mogodore  is  built  fent .  for  that  toleration,  befides  fiimtfliing  the 
in  an  advantageous  fituation,  its  batteries  are  well  court  with  medicines,  and  the  flaves  with  lodging 
difpofed,  and  there  are  cannon  at  each  embra*  and  diet  when  they  are  not  able  to  work.    Ad- 
fure ;  but  thev  are  there  only  in  a  manner  for  other  branch  or  his  revemi  econftfts  in  the  lotb 
Ihow,  as  they  have  no  carriages,  and  are  fupport-  part  of  all  cattle,  corn,  fruits,  honey,  wax,  bides, 
ed  only  by  brick  work.    There  are  no  workmen  rice,  and  other  produAs  of  the  earth,  which  it 
in  the  country  capable  of  mounting  them  on  car-  exaded  of  the  Arabs  and  Brebes,  as  well  as  of 
riages,  nor  is  there  wood  proper  for  making  them,  the  natives;  and  thefe  are  levied,  'or  rather  farin- 
Did  a  few  vefTels  only  wait  for  the  failina  of  thofe^  ed,  by  the  bafliaws,  governors,  alcaides,  &c.  with 
fmall  frigates  which  are  almoft  all  unfit  tor  fea  ex-  all  polTible  feverity.  The  Jews  and  Chriftiaos  like- 
cept  only  two,  nothing  would  be  eafier  than  to  wife  pay  a  capitation,  the  fkirmer  of  fix  erowra 
prevent  them  from  returning,  and  to  block  up  per  head  on  all  males  from  15  years  and  upwardii 
the  ports  of  Mogodore,  Rabat,  and  Salee.    What  belides  other  arbitrary  impofts  fines,  &c.  That  00 
would  become  of  his  commerce,  and,  above  all,  the  Chriftians,  for  the  Hbmy  of  trading  in  bis  do- 
his  marine,  did  the  Chriftian  princes  ceafe  to  af-  minions,  rifes  and  falls  according  to  their  num« 
lift  him,  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  humanity?  l>er,  and  the  commerce 'they  drive;  but  whicb. 
Would  England  and  Spain  unite  only  for  a  mo*  whatever  it  may  bring  yearly  into' hie  coffers  is 
ment,  Tangiers,  his  moft  beautiful  porti  w  lufd  /et  detrimental  to  trade  in  general,  fedng  it  dif- 
food  be  fo  far  ruined,  that  it  could  not  afford  courages  great  numbers  from  fettling  there,  not- 
ihelter  to  his  fubjeds,  who,  deftitute  of  (hips,  withftanding  the  artful  invitations  which  the  em- 
would  foon  be  obliged  to  give  over  their  pir'kcies.  perors  and  their  mintAers  make  ufe  of  to  iovtte 
If  the  confuls  of  different  nations  have  never  made  them  to  it ;  for,'befides  thofe  arbitrary  exadloniy 
thefe  obferv^tions,  and  if  they  have  never  pointed  there  is  ftiU  another  great  hardfhip  atteodio^ 
out  the  means  of  curbing  the  infolence  of  the  em-  them,  vix.  that  they  cannot  leave  the  country  with- 
peror  of  Morocco,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  at  the  out  forfeiting  all  their  debts  and  efieAs  to  the 
head  of  the  commerce  which  thefe  different  pow-  crown.    The  duties  on  all  imports  and  exports  tt 
ers  carry  on  in  that  part  of  the  world.    I  can  af*  another  branch  of  his-  income,   the  amouoc  of 
fert«  that  thefe  reprefentatives,  inftead  of  fur-  which,  rom/»u/if^.'a«ff«r/,  no  author  has  yet  gim 
nifhing  their  courfs  with  the  means  of  diminifh  us  any  account  of;  oniy'conful  Hatfield  has  con- 
ing the  power  of  the  emperor,  never  ceafe  tn  add  puted  the  wh  ^le  yearly  revenue,  including  ordi- 
to  his  (trength,  and  to  incite  him  to  make  new  oaries^nd  extraonJinaries,  to  amount  to  500  qum- 
pretenGons.    How  much  we  aifift  thefe  pirates,  tals  of  filver,  each  quintal,  or  f 00  lb.  weigb^  ^^' 
to  hurt  the  advantageous  trade  which  we  might  lued  at  fomewhat  above  L  330  Sterling ;  f^  ^r^ 
carrion  I  Their  fituation  renders  them  very  dan-  the  whole  amounts  to  no  more,  according  to  hiffli 
gerous ;  but  if  we  leave  them  only  their  fituation,  than  L.  165 ,000 ;  a  fmall  revenue  indeed  for  fo  lai^ 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  profit  much  an  empire,  if  the  calculation  may  be  depriw^ 
by  it.    Let  impartial  people  pay  a  vifit  to  that  upon.    But  St  Olan,  though  he  does  not  pret*^^^ 
country,  let  them  fpeak  with  the  fam^  fincerity  fo  much  as  to  guefs  at  they  early  amoui»t  of  (fr '" 
a^  I  do ;  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  convinced,  general  .reprefents  it  as  fo  confiderable,  that  Mt^ 
tbat  the  emperor  of  Morocco^  of  all  the  princce  ley  llhmael  was  reckoned  to  have  amalTed  out « 
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it  1  treafttre  of  gold  and  Giver  of  abont  50  efTec-  exports  might  return  an  inexhauftible  treafurvr 
tite  miUioos ;  but  whether  of  crowns  or  livres  he  were  its  government  fixed  and  fecure,*  ami  did 
iocs  not  tell  us«  nor  how  he  came  by  his  know-  fubjeds  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  their 
ledge  of  it;  becaufe  that  politic  prince,  even  by  property  in  fafety.  The  increafe  of  corn  in  M6- 
kts  own  confeffion,  not  only  caufed  all  bis  riches  rocco  is  often  60  to  one,  and  30  is  held  to  be  but 
to  be  buried  in  fundry  places  under  ground,  his  an  indifferent  harveft^.  The  exportation  of  thit  " 
p>ld  and  filver  to  be  melted  into  great  lumps*  corn  is  burdened  by  the  laws,  and  by  the  preju- 
ind  laid  in  the  fame  privacy  under  ground,  but  dices  of  an  intole.ant  religion,  which  permits 
Kkewife  all  tboie  whom  he  entrufted  with  the  fe-  them  not  to  fell  their  fuperaSundmce  to  infidels. 
cret  to  be  as  privately  murdered.  The  property  of  land  is  belides  entirely  precari- 

(17.)   Morocco,  soil,  cultivation,  pro-    ous;   fo  that  each  individual  raifes  little  more 
DCCE,  INSECTS,  &c.  OF.    The  foil  of  Morocco    than  fufficient  for  his  own  wants.    Hencir,  whenr 
is  exceedingly  fertile.    It  b  moft  fo  in  the  inland    the  harveil  fails,  from  the  ravages  of  locufta  or  the 
provinces.     On  the  W.  coaft  it  is  in  general  light    inteiiipcranceof  feafons,  thefe  people  are  expofed* 
and  ilony,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  vine  and    to  mifery,  fuch  as  Europeans  have  no  conception 
olive  than  the  culture  of  wheat.    They  annually    of,  who  enjoy  a  ftable  adminiftration,  which  ob- 
bam,  before  the  September  rains,  the  Hubble,    viates  and  provides  for  all  their  wants.     The 
wtiicb  is  left  rather  long  v  and  this  and  the  dung    Moors,  naturally  indolent,  take  little  care  of  the 
of  cattle,  every  day  turned  to  pailure,  form  the    culture  of  their  fruits.    Oranges,   lemons,  and 
(aW  manure  the  land  receivet.     The  foil  requires    thick-ikinned  fruits,  the  trees  of  which  require 
bol tittle  laboar,  and  the  ploughing  is  fo  light,    little  nurture,  grow  in  the  open  fields;  and  there 
that  the  furrows  are  fcan:ely  fix  inches  deep ;  for    are  very  large  plantations  of  them  found,  which 
winch  reafon,  in  fome  provinces,  wooden  plough-    they  water  to  increafe  their  product.  Their  vines, 
(hares  are  ofed  for  cheapnefs.    In  January  the    which  yield  excellent  grapen,  are  planted  as  far 
country  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  enamelled    as  the  33d  degree.    But  at  Morocco,  where  they 
with  flowers.    Barley  is  cut  in  March,  but  ,the    yield  a  large  and  delicious  grape,  they  are  fup- 
wheat  harveft  is  in  June.    All  fruits  are  early  in    ported  by  vine-poles,  j'  or  6  feet  ^bove  ground ; 
this  climate;  and  in  forward  years  the  vintage  is    and  as  they  are  obliged  to  be  watered,  the  little 
o?cr  in  the  beghiniiig  of  September.    Though  in    wine  made  there  is  feldom  preferved.    Figs  are 
gneril  theie  is  more  uniformity  and  lefs  varia*    very  good  in  fome  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  to* 
tionin  hot  than  in  northern  climates,  the  firft  are    ward  the  fouth  they  are  fcarcely  ripe  before  they 
ttrerthelefs  expofed  to  the  intemperance  of  wea-    are  full  of  worms,  from  the  heats  and  night  dews. 
ther:  too  heavy  rains  often  impede  the  harveft;    Melons,  for  the  fame  reafon,  are  rarely  citcible; 
aod  drought  has  (till  greater  inconveniences,  fdr    they  have  but  a  moment  of  maturity,  which  pafles 
t  Marts  the  propagation  of  locufts.    Thefe  fatal    to  rapidly  that  it  is  with  difficulty  feizcd.    Wa- 
ioieds,  which  have  fo  often  laid  dcfolate  hot    ter  melons  are  everywhere  reared,  and  hi  fome 
countries,  fomethnes  commit  the  moft  dreadful    provinces  are  excellent.     Apricots,  apples,  and 
magei  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.    They  come    pears,  are  in  tolerable  plenty  in  the  neighbour- 
irom  the  fioutb,  fpread  tbemfelves  over  the  lands,    hood  of  Fez  and  Mequinez,  where  water  is  lef^ 
and  increafe  to  mfinity  when  the  rains  of  fpring    fcarce,  and  the  climate  more  temperate.    But  in 
are  not  fufficiently  heavy  to  deftroy  the  ^ggs  they    the  plain,  which  extends  alonj;  the  W.  coaft,  thefe 
depofiton  the  earth.    The  large  locufts,  which    delicate  fruits  are  very  indifferent.    The  prickly 
are  near  three  inches  long*  are  not  the  moft  de-    pear,  or  Barbary  fig,  is  plentifully  found  in  Mo- 
ftniftite;  as  they  fly,  they  yield  to  the  current  of   rocco;  and  is  planted  round  vineyards  and  gar- 
vind,  which  hurries  them  into  the  fea,  or  into    dens,  becaufe  its  thick vand  thorny  leaves,  which 
laodydeferts,  where  they  periOi  with  hunger  or    are  wonderfully  prolific,form  impenetrable  hedges. 
bligue.    The  young  locufts  that  cannot  fly  arc    From  thefe  leaves  a  fiuit  is  produced,  covered 
the  moft  ruinous;  they  creep  over  the  country  in    with  a  thorny  fltin,  that  muft  be  taken  of^'  with 
fodj  multitudes,  that  they  leave  not  a  blade  of   care.    This  fruit  is  mild,  and  f\ill  of  very  hard, 
pad  behind ;  .and  the  noife  of  their  feeding  an-    fmal\  kernels.     The  olive  is  everywhere  found 
Bounces  their  approach  at  fome  diftance.    The    along  the  coaft,  but  particulariy  \o  the  fouth. 
dcvaftatioos  of  locufts  increafe  the  price  of  provi-    The  trees  are  planted  in  rows,  'which  form  alleys 
fioQj,  «od  often  occafion  famines :  hut  the  Moors    the  more  agreeable,  becaufe  the  trees  are  large,' 
i!i  *  ^*°**  ^^  compcniation  in  making  food  of    round,  and  high  in  proportion.    They  take  care 
wefciftfeds,  prodigious  quantities  of  which  they    to  water  them,  the  better  to  preferve  the  fruit. 
,    "jngtomarket,  falted  and  dried  like  red  herrings.    Oil  of  olives  might  here  be  plentifully  extradcd, 
^cyhave  ah  oily  and  rancid  tafte,  which  habit    were  taxation  fixed  and  moderate;  but  fuch  l:as 
Wy  can  render  agreeable;  they  are  eat  here,  how-    been  the  variation  it  has  undergone,  that  the  cuU 
JWiwithpttiiiirc.  The  empire  of  Morocco  might    ture  of  olives  is  fo  neglected  as  fcarcc\y  to  pro- 
•Wl  itielf  with  all  necelfaries,  as  well  from  the    duce  oilfuflicient  for  internal  confumption.     In 
joundance  and  nature  of  its  prodndfi,  as  from  the    1768  and  1769  there  were  near  40,000  quintals  of 
vTjJ?^"'*'  or  artificial  wants  of  the  Mdors  occa-    oil  exported  from  Mogodore  and  Santa  Cm?:  \o 
vooed  by  dtmate  or  education.    Its  wealth  con-    Marfeilles,  and  ten  years  after  it  coft  15 d.  ptr  lb. 
jJHiin  the  fmitfuhiefs  of  its  foil :  its  corn,  fruits,    Thus  do  vices  of  government  expofe  nations  lu 
JJJ**.  flax,  fiilt,  gums,  and  vwax,  would  not    dearth  and  famine  who  live  in  the  very  bofcm  of 
rVT  *Pply  its  neceflities,  but  yield  a  fuperflux,    abundance.     From  the  province  of  Duquflla  to 
and  K  *'^*^*  become  an  objed  of  immenfe  trade    the  S.  <'f  the  empire,  there  are  forefts  of  the  arga 
•?.^»rteri»iih  other  nations.    Such  numerous    tree,  which  is  thorny,  irregular  in  its  form,  and 
'ou  XV.  Part  I.  P  p  produces 
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produces  a  fpecies  of  almond  exceedingly  bard,  from  tbence  filk»  muflinst  and  di7igf«    By  their 
with  a  ikin  as  corrofive  as  that  of  walnuts.    It^  caravans  to  Negroland,  they  fend  falt»  filk,  and 
fruit  conftfls  of  two  almonds,  roueh  and  bitter*  woollen  manufaduresy  and  bring  back  gold  and 
ft-om  which  an  oil  is  produced  excellent  for  frying,  ivory  in  return,  but  chiefiy  negroes.    The  cara^ 
To  ufe  this  oil,  it  muft  be  purified  by  firey  and  fet  vans  always  go  ftrong  enough  to  defend  tbemfdvesl 
in  a  flame,  which  muft  be  fulTered  to  die  away  of  againft  the  wild  Arabs  in  the  deferts  of  Africa  and! 
itfelf ;  the  molt  greafy  and  corrofive  particles  are  Afia ;  though,  notwithftanding  all  their  vigilance, 
coniumed,  and  its  acrid  qualities  are  thus  wholly  fome  of  the  ftragglers  and  baggage  often  fail  into 
deftroyed.    When  the  Moors  gather  thefe  iruits»  their  hands :  they  are  alfo  forced  to  load  one  half 
they  bring  their  goats  under  the  trees ;  and  as  the  of  their  camels  with  water,  to  prevent  their  perifh- 
fruit  Mis,  the  animals  carefully  nibble  off  the  ing  with  drought  and  thirft  in  tbofe  inhofpitable 
ikins.   In  the  fame  province  alfo  is  found  the  tree  defierts.    And  there  is  ftill  a  more  dangerous  ene- 
which  produces  gum  fandarac ;  alfo  that  which  mvt  and  that  is  the  fand  itfelf:  when  the  wmds 
yields  the  tranfparent  gum ;  but  the  latter  is  Aioft  rife,,  the  caravan  is  perfedly  blinded  with  duft; 
produdtivci  and  affords,  the  beft  gum  the  farther  and'there  have  been  inftancesy  both  in  Africa  aod 
S«  where  the  heat  and  night  dews  render  the  ve-  Afia^^of  whole  caravans,  and  even  armies,  having 
getable  fecretion  more  pure  and  copious.    In  the  been  buried  alive  in  the  iands.  There  is  no  doabt 
province  of  Suz,  between  the  15^  and  30^,  the  in-  alio,  but  both  men  and  cattle  are  fometimes  fur- 
habitants  have  an  almond  harveft,  which  varies  prifed  by  wild  beafts,  as  well  as  robbers,  in  tbofe 
little,  becaufe  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate  ^  but  vaft  deferts:  the  hot  winds  alfo,  blowing  over  a 
the  fruit  is  fmall,  for  which  reafon  they  take  little  long  trad  of  burning  fand,  are  equal  almoft  to  the 
care  of  the  trees,  and  they  degenerate*     The  heat  of  an  oven,  and  deftroy  great  numbers  of 
palm-tree  is  common  in  the  S.  provinces  of  Mo-  merchants  and  pilgrims.    If  it  was  not  for  devo* 
rocco ;  but  dates  Trpen  there  with  difficulty,  and  tion,  and  in  expectation  of  very  great  gains,  no 
£ew  are  good,  except  in  the  province  of  Suz,  and  man  would  undertake  a  journey  in  thefe  defhtt : 
toward  Talfiet.    On  the  coaft  of  Sallee  and  Ma-  great  are  the  hazards  and  feitigaes  thtj  muft  of 
mora  there  are  forefts  of  oak,  which  produce  neceffity  undergo;  but  thofe  that  go  to  Mecca  at 
acorns  near  two  inches  long.  They  tafle  like  chef-  fure  themfelves  of  paradife  if  they  die^  and  hare 
nuts,  and  are  eaten  raw  and  roafted. "  This  fruit  uncommon  honburs  paid  them  at  home  if  tbey 
is  called  Beftotef  and  is  fent  to  Cadiz,  •where  the  furvive.    People  crowd  to  be  taken  into  the  eaft- 
Spanifh  ladies  hold  it  in  great  eftimation.    Mo-  em  caravans;  and  the  gold  that  ia  found  in  the 
rocco  alfo  produces  nftuch  wax ;  but  fince  it  has  fouth  makes  them  no  lefs  eager  to  undertake  that 
been  fubje6ted  to  the  payment  of  additional  du-  journey.    The  natives  have  hardly  any  tradio; 
ties,  the  country  people  have  very  much  negledted  veifds,  but  are  feldom  without  ibme  corlain. 
their  hives.    Salt  abounds,  and  in  fome  places  Thefe,  and  European  merchant  ibi|fs,  bring  them 
on  the  coafk  requires  only  the  trou|>le  of  gather-  whatever  they  want  from  abroad  ;  as  lines  and 
.ing.    Independent  of  the  falt-pits  formed  by  the  woollen  cloth,  fluffs,  iron,  wrought  and  unwroogbt, 
evaporation  of  the  foft  water,  there  are  pits  and  arms,  gunpowder,  lead,  and  the  like ;  for  which 
lakes  in  the  country  whence  great  quantities  are  they  take  m  return,  copper,  wax,  hides,  Morocco 
obtained,    it  is  carried  even  as  far  as  Tombut,  leather,  wool  (which  is  very  fine),  gums,  foap, 
Whence  it  paffes  to  the  interior  parta  of  Africa,  dates,  admonds,  and  other  fruits.  The  duties  paid 
The  Moors  cultivate  their  lands  only  in  propor-  by  the  Englifh  in  the  ports  of  Morocco  are  hot 
.tion  to  their  wants ;  hence  two-thirds  of  the  em-  half  thofe  paid  by  other  Europeans.    No  natioo 
pire  lie  wafle.    Here  the  wild  palm  tree  grows  is  fond  of  trading  with  thefe  flates,  not  oolf .on 
in  abundance,  from  which  thofe  people,  when  ne-  account  of  their  capricious  defpotifm,  ftmt  the  vil- 
cefiity' renders  them  induftrious,  find  great  ad-  lany  of  individual?,  both  natives  and*  Jews,  maof 
vantage.     The  (hepherds,  mule-drivers,  camel-  of  whom  take  all  opportunities  of  cheating,  and 
drivers,  and  travellers,  gather  the  leaves,  of  which  when  detedted  are  feldom  punifhed. 
they  make  matt,  frinj^es,  balkets,  hats,  large  wal-       (II.)  Morocco,  a  city  of  the  above  kiogdoi^ 
lets  to  carry  com,  twine,  ropes,  girths,  and  covers  about  lao  miles  N.  of  Tarudant,  ^o  £.  of  Mogo- 
for  their  pack-faddles.    This  plant,  with  which  dore,  and  350  S.  of  Tangiec    It  is  fituated  in  a 
alfo  they  beat  their  ovens,  produces  a  mild  and  beautiful  valley,  formed  by  a  chain  of  monntau^ 
refipous  fruit,  that  ripens  in  September  and  Odlo-  on  the  N.  fide,  and  thofe  of  the  Atlas#ironi  w^cb 
ber.  It  is  in  form  like  the  raifin,  contains  a  kernel,  it  is  diftant  about  %o  milea,  00  the  S.  and  £.  The 
and  is  aftringent,  and  very  proper  to  temper  and  country  which  immediately  furrounds  it  is  a  fcr- 
counteraA  the  effeds  of  the  watery  and  laxative  tile  plain,  beautifully  dcverfified  with  clumpt  o| 
fruits,  of  which  thefe  people  in  fummer  make  an  palm  trees  and  flirubs,  and  watered  by  (taiX^  acd 
immoderate  ufe.  numerous  ftreams  which  defcend  from  Mount  At' 
(18.)  Morocco,  Tradi  of.  The  traffic  of  the  las.  The  emperor's  out-gardois^  whfcb  are  about 
empire  by  land  is  either  with  Arabia  or  Negro-  5  miles  S.  of  the  city,  and  are  large  plantationi  ot 
land :  to  Mecca  they  (end  caravans,  confifting  of  olives  walled  in,  add  confiderab^  to  the  beasty 
feveral  thoufand  camels,  borfes,  and  mules,  twice  of  the  fcene^    Morocco,  though  one  ^  ^  ^ 
every  year,  partly  for  traffic,  and  partly  on  a  relt-  pitals  of  the  empire,  has  nothing  to  reooounflw 
gious  account ;  for  numbers  of  pilgrims  take  that  it  but  its  great  igpent  and  the  royal  palace.  l^>^ 
opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions  to  .their  enclofedbyteflQiHEablyftrongwaUi,ooiltoftawyt 
great  prophet.    The  goods  they  carry  to  the  eafl  the  circtimfetence  of  which  is  about  eight  oiW* 
are  woollen  manufactures,  feather,  indigo,  cochi-  On  thefe  walls  there  are  no  guns  mounted ;  but 
neal,  and  oUricU  feathers^  and.  tbey  bnnj^  back  tbey  are  flanked  with  fqujue  towers  and  iivnNii^' 
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cd  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.    The  cityr  baa  a    run  into  refenroirB  placed  in  the  faburbs,  and  Tone 
auoiher  of  entrances,  confifting  of  large  double    few  io  the  centre  of  the  town.  The>caftle  is  a  br^e 
porches  of  tabby  in  The  Gothic^ftyle,  the  gates  of    and  ruinous  building,  the  outer  walls  of  which 
which  are  regularly  (hut  eyery  night  at  certain    enclofe  a  fpace  of  ground  about  3  miles  in  circum- 
tfMTt.    As  polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Mahome>    ference.    It  has  a  mofque,  on  the  top  of  which 
tiT.  religion*  and  is  fuppofed  in  feme  degree  to  af-    are  three  large  balis^  formed,  as  the  Moors  allege, 
fed  population,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any    of  folid  goM.    The  caftle  is  almoft  a  town  of  it- 
corn  putalioo  near  the  truth  with  refpeA  to  (he    felf ;  it  contains  a  number  of  inhabitants,  who  are 
9amb?r  of  infiabitants' which  this  city  may  con«    in  the  fervice  of  ihe  emperor,  and  all  under  the 
tun.    The  raofques,  which  are  the  only  public  ■  dire^ion  of  a  particular  alcalde,  who  is  quite  in« 
baiJdInfcs,  except  the  palace,  worth  noticing  at  Mo-    dependent  of  the  governor  of  the  town.    On  the 
rocoo,  are  more  numerous  than  magnificent ;  one    outfide  of  the  caftle,  between  the  Moorifh  town 
of  them  is  ornamented  with  a  very  high  and  fquare    and  the  Jewry,  are  federal  fmall  diftin^  pavilions, 
tower,  bnilt  of  cut  ftone,  which  is  vifible  at  a  con-    inclofed  in  gardens  of  orange  trees,  which  are  in- 
Bdtnhic  dtftaace  from  the  city.    The  ftreets  are    tended  as  occafional  places  of  refidence  for  the 
very  nairosr,  dirty,  and  irregular,  and  ^any  of    emperor's  fons  or  brother,  when   in  Morocco, 
the  honfet  are  oninhabited  jind  falling  to  ruin.    As  they  are  covered  with  coloured  tiling,  they 
Tho(e  which  are  decent  and  refpedable  hi  their    have  at  a  fmall  diftance  rather  a  neat  appearance; 
appearance  are  built  of  tabby,  and  enclofed  in  gar-    but  upon  approaching  or  entering  them,  that  ap- 
<^8.    That  of  the  effend'i  or  prime  mioifter  (ac-    pearance  In  a  great  meafure  ceafes.    The  Jews, 
cording  to  Mr  Lempriere)  wan  among  the  heft  in    who  are  at  this  place  pretty  numerous,  have  a  fe- 
Moroccou    This  hoafe,  which  conifted  of  two    parate  town  fo  themielves,  walled  in,  and  under 
ftoriet,  had  etegant  apartments  both  above  and    the  charge  of  an  alcaide,  appointed  by  the  em- 
betow,  faraiflicd  in  a  ftyle  far  fuperior  to  any    peror.    It  has  two  large  gates,  which  are  regu- 
tiuQg  our  author  ever  iaw  in  that  country.    The    larly  {hut  every  evening  about  9  o'clock;  after 
coQft,  mto  "Which  the  lower  apartments  opened,    which  time  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  enter  or  go 
vai  ?ery-ncatly  paved  with  glazed  blue  and  white    out  of  the  Jewry  till  they  are  opened  again  the 
tiling,  and  had  in  its  centre  a  beautiful  fountain,    following  morning.    The  Jews  have  a  market  of 
Be  Dpper  apartments  were  cooneaed  together    their  own ;  and  when  they  enter  the  Moo)ifli 
br  a  broad  gallery,  the  ballufters  of  which  were    town,  caftle,  or  palace,  they  are  always  compel- 
pai&ted  of  ^diflbrent  colours.    The  hot  and  cold    led  to  be  barefooted.    The  palace  is  an  ancient 
tehs  were*  very  targe,  and  had  every  convenience    building,  furronnded  by  a  fquare  wall,  the  height 
wlHch  art  could  afford.    Into  the  garden,  which    of  which  nearly  excludes  from  the  view  of  the 
vai  laid  out  in  a  tolerably  neat  ftyle,  opened  a    fpedator  the  other  buildings.    Its  principal  gates 
room  adjoining  to  the  hooie,  which  had  a  broad    are  conftruAed  with  Gothic  arches  compofed  ot 
sighed  entnmcet  but  no  door,  beautifully  oma-    cut  ftone,  which  condudlto  feveral  open  and  fpa- 
nnted  with  cbeqoered  tiling;  and  at  both  ends    cioui  courts;  through  thefe  it  is  necelHiry  to  pafs 
of  the  apartment  the  walls  were  entirely  covered    to  reach  any  of  the  buildings.   Thefe  open  courts 
vith  looking-glals.   The  flooring  of  all  the  rooms    were  ufed  by  the  late  emperor  for  tranfa^ing 
«ai  covered  with  beautiful  carpeting,  the  walls    public  bufinefs,  and  exercifing  his  troops.    The 
interned  with  large  and  valuable  looking^glaf-    habitable  part  confifts  of  feveral  irregular  fquare 
K  iatermized  with  watches  and  clocks  in  glials-    pavilions,  built  of  tabby,  and  whitened  over; 
caH  The  ceiling  was  carved  wood-work,  paint-    fome  6f  which  communicate  with  each  other, 
^qC  different  aolours;  and  the  whole  was  in  a    others  are  diftind,  and  moft  of  them  receive  their 
^Bperior  ftyle  of  Moorifli  grandeur.    This  and  a    names  from  the  different  towns  of  the  empire. 
^  others  are  the  only  decent  habitations  in  Mo-    The  principal  pavilion  is  named  by  the  Moors 
"*^«   The  generality  of  them  ferve  only  to  im-    the  douhar^  and  is  more  properly  the  palace  or 
P[^  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of  a  miferable  and    ieragKo  than  any  of  the  others.    It  confifts  of 
wfeited  city,    The  Belajfiria  is  a  particular  part    the  emperor's  place  of  refidence  and  the  Harem, 
^  the  town  wbcfe  ftAffs  and  other  valuable  arti-    forming  altogether  a  building  of  confiderable  ex- 
cWs  are  expofed  to  faie.    It  confifts  of  a  number    tent.    The  other  pavilions  are  merely  for  the  pur- 
^[^U  (hops,  formed  in  tiie  walls  of  the  hooles,    pofes  of  pleafure  or  bUfinefs,  and  are  quite  dif- 
JJJJt  a  yard  from  the  ground,  of  fuch  an  height    tindl  from  the  douhar.    The  Mogodore  pavilion  is 
*>thtQ  ujaft  to  admit  a  man  to  fit  in  one  of  them    the  grandeft  and  mcft  magnifies nt.    It  is  lotiy 
^^^leglM*    The  goods  and  drawers  are  fo  ar-    and  fquare;  built  of  cut  ftone,  handfomely  oroa- 
^*°^  roond  him,  that  when  he  ferves  his  cufto-    ment^  with  windows,  and  covered  with  varnifti- 
"J^  who  ne  ftaoding  all  the  time  out  in  the    ed  tiles  of  variours  colours.    Its  elegance,  con- 
'^»  ^  ttQ>each  down  any  article  he  wanU    trafted  with  the  fimplicity  and  irregulari  y  ot  the 
SjJjJ^  being  under  the  necefiity  of  moving,    other  buildings,  produce  a  ftriking  efFed.    In  the 
«efc  ftio^,  which  are  found  in  all  the  other    infide,  befides  feveral  other  apartments,  we  find 
212*  ^  ^*  empire,  are  fofiicient  to  afford  a    in  the  pavilion  a  fpacioos  room  floored  with  blue 
5j«ng  example  of  the  indolence  of  the  Moors,    and  white  chequered  tiling,  its  ceiling  covered 
*w  are  three  daily  matkets  in  different  parts  of    with  curioufly  carved  and  pamted  wood,  and  its 
7^}"^  <rf  Morocco,  where  provifions  are  fold,    ftuccocd  walls  varioufly  ornamented  with  look. 
!^two  weekly  fairs  for  the  difpofal  of  cattle,    ing^lafles  and    watches  regularly    difpofcd  in 
'DcatyitfoppKed  with  water  by  wooden  pipes    glafs-cafes.    The  apartments  of  the  emperor  have 
^^a«d«d  with  the  neigbbonring  ftreams,  which    in  general  a  much  fmalltr  afibrunuit  of  turnitute 
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tlian  thofc  of  the  Moors  in  the  fupertor  ranks,  berland,  14  tniies  from  Newcaftle,  feated  on  the 

Handfome  carpctting,  a  mattrafs  on  the  ground  CammaSf  with  a  bridge  over  tbe  Waoibeck.    It 

covered  with  fine  linen»  a  couch,  and  a  couple  of  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  and  had 

European  bedfteadsy  are   the  principle  articles  once  an  abbey  and  a  caftie,  now  in  ruinst  fituat- 

thty  contain.    The  gardens  within  the  walls  of  ed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  of  the  town  and 

the  palace,  of  which  he  has  feveral,  are  very  neat ;  river  Wanlbeck,  on  an  eminence  which  overlook* 

they  cointain  orange  and  olive  trees,  varroufly  ar-  them  both.    The  market  place  is  conveniently  (i- 

ranged  and  interfered  with  ftreams,  fountains,  tuated  near  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  an  ele. 

and  refcrvoirs.     Thofe  on  the  outfide  are  large  gant  town-houfe  was  built  by  the  Carlifle  family 

tra^  of  ground,  irregularly  planted  with  olives;  in  1714,  in  which  the  qua'rter-feflSona  is  held  for 

having   tour  fqnare  walks,  and  furroundcd  by  the  county.    It  is  built  with  hewn  ftone,  with  a 

■walls.  '  piazza.    The  church  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

(III.)  M0B.0CC0,  or  Marroquin^  n,  /.  the  ikin  of  from  the  town,  a  tower  containing  a  good  ring  of 

^  goat,  or  fome  other  animal  refembling  it,  dref-  bells  ftands  near  the  market-place.      Near  the 

fed  in  fumach  or  galls,  and  coloured  of  any  co-  bridge  is  the  county  gaol,  a  modern   ftruAure. 

lour  at  pleafurc;  much  ufed  in  bookbinding,  &c.  Morpeth  has  a  firee  grammar  fcbool,  a  chapel 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  Mo»  near  the  river,  on  the  (ite  of  a  chantry  that  was 

rocco,  whence  it  is  faid  the  manner  of  preparing  granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  fchool,  which  was 

thcfe  ikins  was  firft  borrowed.    Morocco  Ikios'  part  of  the  old  ftrudure,  and  an  hofpital.    In 

are  brought  from  the  Levant*  Barbary,  Spain,  1115,  the  town fmen  burnt  their  town  out  of  hj« 

Flanders,  and  France ;  red,  black,  yellow,  blue,  tred  to  king  John,  that  he  might  find  no  (belter 

&c.     For  the  manner  of  preparing  themy  fee  in  it.   It  has  a  good  market  on  Saturday  for  corn, 

Leather,  §  6.  cattle,  and  provtfions;  and  another  on  Wedoef- 

J^OROCHTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  indu-  day,  the  greateft  in  England,  except-  Smithlield, 

TSted  clay,  called  by  us  French  chalk;  ferving  tai*  for  live  cattle.    It  is  a  poft  town  and  tho»ougfa« 

lors  and  others  to  tnark  with.    The  ancients  ef-  fare,  with  many  good  inns,  pli*nt7  of  fifii,  and 

teemed  it  an  aftringent,  prefcribing  it  in  the  choliC)  feveral  mills. — The  earl  of  Carlifle's  fteward  holds 

•hoemorrhagies,  and  other  fluxes.  a  court  twice  a«year,  one  on  Monday  after  Mi- 

MOROKINNEE,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands.  chaelmas,  when  four  perfons  are  cho&n  by  the  fret 

X.on.  SO.V  .13*  ^'    ^^^*  20.  30.  K.  burgefles,  who  are  about  107,  and  prefented  to  the 

(i.)  MORON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  fteward,  who  names  two  of  them  to  the  bailiffs, 

{Oient  of  Morbihan ;  43  miles  N£.  of  Vannes.  who,  with  7  aldermen,  are  its  governors  for  the 

{%.)  Moron,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  year  following.    Its  fairs  are  on  Wed.  Tbur.  and 

ieatcd  in  a  plea&nt  fertile  plain,  near  a  mine  of  Frid.  before  Whitfun.  and  Wed.  before  July  at. 

precious  ftoncs;  30  miles  SB.  of  Sexille*    iI<on.  s*  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.    It  lies  %% 

ao.  W.    Lat.  37.  o.N.  miles  N.  of  Durham,  91  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and 

«"  MOROSE..  Ai^'.  [morofus^  Latin.}     Sour  of  ^87  N.  by  W.  of  London.    Lou.  x.  aS.  W.  Lst. 

temper;  peevifti;  lullen. — Without  thefe  precau^  6j- i5«  N. 

lions,  the  man  grows  fuUen  and  morcfct  the  wo-        MORPHEUS,  in  the  mythology,  the  god  of 

<man  impertinent.  .^.fiii/or.«^Some  have  deferved  fleep,  pr,  according  to  others  one  of  the  mini- 

.cenfure  for  ^*>tmrofe  and    affedled   taciturnity,  fters  of  Satnnus.    He  cau&d  fleepineTs,  and repre^ 

M'att^j  Impr,  of  the  Mind.  fented  the  forms  of  dreams.    Ovid  ftyles  him  the 

*  MOROSELY,  adnj.  [from  moro/e,]  Sourly  ;  kindeft  of  the  deities;  and  be  is  ufoaliy  defcribed 
;pecvi(hly.— 'Too  many  are  as  morofely  pofitive  in  in  a  recumbent  pofture,  and  crowned  with  pop- 
-tlu:ir  age,  as  they  were  cbildifhly  fo  in  their  youth,  pies. 

Xio-u.  of  the  Tongue.  *  MORPHEW.  ii.  /.  {ntorphecf  French;  ««^ 

*  MOROSENESS.  w.  /.  [from  moroje.]    Sour-  ph^ta^  low  Lat;  morfta,  Italian.]    A  fcurf  00  the 
nefs^peevtftmefs. — Take  care  that  no  fournefs  face. 

..and  fftoroftitefi  mingle  with  our  ferious  frame  of       MORRA,  a  town  of,  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

tmind.  Neljon, — Abate  fome  degree  of  prid^  and  Tanaro,  and  late  diftri^  of  Cherafco»  in  the  Pied* 

^4noroftnefi.  fVatts,  montefe ;  s^  miles  £•  of  Cherafco. 

*  MOROSITY.  o.  /  [mor^toj,  Latin.;  from        MORRERI.   See  Moa&RJ. 

^TMorofe,]    Morofenefs;  fournefs;  peevifhnefs.—  MORRHINA  Vasa.    See  MuaaHiNA. 

Why  then  be  fad,  (i.)  MORRIS,  a  county  of  New  Jerfeyi  «5  ^ 

jSut  entertain  no  morofitj^  brothers.  SbaJu  long  and  ao  broad ;  containing  5  townAip*- 

«ome  monifitiei  -  (a.)  *  Morris.  > «.  /.  jthat  is  mwrrtfi 

"WemUlteKpe^  DenbanL,        (i.)*MoRRis-DaHC£.5  ^  morifeo-dame.]    i* 

..^The  levity  of  one,  and  the  mowifity  of  another.  A  dance  in  which  bells  are  gingled,  or  tx^^  ^ 

Miarmdon.  fwords  clafhed,  which  was  learned  by  the  MooiSi 

MOROTINNEE.    See  MOROKINNEE.  and  was  probaWy  a  kind  of  Pyrrhick  or  militaiT 

MOROTOI,  one  of  the  large  Ssndwick  Iflands,  dance. — The  queen  ftood  in  fome  doubt  of  a  Sps* 

linthe  N.  Pacific  Ocean  7  miles  WN W.  of  Mowee.  ni(h  invafion,  though  it  proved  but  a  mwru'dai'^ 

,  It  contains  about  36*000  inhabitants.    Lon.  aoa.  upon  our  waves.  fVotton* — One  in  ^i*  *^*^|jj?* 

,46.  E.    Lai.  II ..  JO.  N.  of  a  feigned  library,  fets  down  this  title  of  «  ^'OOKi 

MOROZZOi  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  The  morrh  dance  of  hereticks.  Bacon.'^ 
-the  Stura,  Ute  Piednfiontefe,  and  ci-devant  prov.  The  founds  and  feas,  with  all  their  finny  anw<i 

•of  Coni ;  8^  miles  £.  of  Coni.  Now  to  the  mooo  in  wavering  morrke  move. 

.MORPETH,  a  handfome  town  of  Northum-  ^'"^^ 
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^I  took  delight  in  pieces  that  (hewed  a  country  troduces  her  in  one  of  his  tngedies  on  the  ftage. 

tillage,  mcrrice' dancings  and  peafants  together  by  The  moderns  reprefent  her  as  a  Ikeleton  armed 

the  ears.  Peacham. — Four  reapers  danced  a  mor-  with  a  ibythe  and  a  (cymetar. 

via  to  oaten  pipes.  SpeSator.    a.  Nitu  mem  Moa-  (i.)  *  MORSE,  n,  /.  [pboca.l    A  fea-horfe.— 

115.    A  kind  of  play  with  nine  holes  in  the  That  which  is  commonly  called  a  fea-horfe  ib  pro* 

ground. —  P^ly  called  a  ftfr/e^  and  makes  not  out  that 

The  nme  mens  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud.  fliape.  Brown, — It  feems  to  have  been  a  tuik  of 

Sbak*  the  morje  or  waltron^  called  by  fome  the  fea-horfe. 

(s.JMoiiitis  Dance.  See  Moresque  Dances.  Woodward. 

*  MonftisDANCsa.  n.  /  \rnorru  and  danceJ]  (a.)  Morsb,   in  zoology.    See  Trichecus, 
One  who  dances.n  ia  morefca^  the  morrilh  dance.  N°  3. 

There  went  about  the  country  a  fet  of  morris-dan'-  *  MORSEL,  n./.  {morfellus^  tow  Latin  ;  from 

ttrs^  cOmpoied  of  ten  men*  who  danced  a  maid*  morjus^    x.  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth ;  a  mouth- 

marian,  and  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temph*  ful. — 

MORRISINA,  a  town  of  New  York,  in  W.  Yet  cam'ft  thou  to  a  mor/eioi  this  feaft,         ' 

Cbefter  county  ;  containing  X5»5  80  citizenSf  and  Having  fully  din'd  before.                          Shak, 

536  llaTea*  in  1795.  And  «ne  his  parent  would  fnll  foon  devour 

MORRISON,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina.  For  want  of  other  prey,  bat  knows  that  I , 

MORRO  Fort.    See  Moro,  N^  3.  Should  prove  a  bitter  mor/elj  and  his  bane.  Milu 

MORRGNE,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Lavora.  -^Every  morfil  to  a  (atftsfied  hupgerr  is  only  a  new 

MORROPE,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Sana.  labour  to  a  tired  digeftion.  Soutb.^ 

*  MORROW,  n,  /.  [morgcn^  Saxon  ;  morgbenf  He  boils  the  flefh, 

Dutch!    The  original  meaning  of  morrow  £em8  And  lays  the  mangled  morfels  in  a  dilb.  Dryden, 

to  have  been  mornings  which  being  often  referred  A  wretch  is  prisoner  made, 

to  ou  the  preceding  day,  was  underftood  in  time  Whofe  fleih  torn  oflf  by  lumps,  the  rav'noul  foe 

to  ^ify  the  whole  day  next  following.]    x.  The  .   In  morfels  cut,  to  make  it  farther  go.         Tatem 

day  after  the  prelent  dayw —  — ^A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  requefted  that 

1  would  not  buy  it  may  be  the  firft  morjel  put  into  bis  mouth.  Ad^* 

Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ;  difan.    a.  A  piece ;  a  meal. — 

To  have 't  with  faying,  goqd  morrow.      Sbak*  On  thefe  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flow'rs. 

Thou  Feed  firft;  on  each  beaft  next,  and  fifli  and 

Canft  pluck  night  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  mot-  fowl, 

ro<a;.                                                     Sbak,  No  homely  moj^iir/                                 Milton^ 

^The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow.  Exod.  —A  dog  croffing  a  river  with  a  morfel  of  fleih  in 

ix.  6.—                                                                 '  bis  mouth  faw^  as  he  thought,  another  dog  un- 

Let  them  fleep,  let  them  fleep  on,                 '  der  the  water,  upon  the  very  fame  adventure. 

Till  this  ftormy  night  be  gone,  VBfirange*    3.  A  fmall  quantity.    Not  proper.^- 

And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn.            Crajhaw*  Of  the  morfels  of  native  and  pure  gold,  be- had 

To  morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry,  feen  fome  weighed  many  pounds.  Boyle. 

In  what  fiar  country  doth  this  morrow  lie  I  MORSELE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

That  'tis  fo  mighty  long  e'er  it  arrive :  the  Lys,  and  late  province  of  Auftrian  Flanders ; 

Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live  ?  8  miles  E.  of  Ypres. 

'Tis  fo  €ar»fetch'd  this  morrow%  that  I  fear  MORSIGLIA,  a  tovm  of  France,  in  Corfica ; 

'Twill  be  both  very  old,  and  very  dear.  ax  miles  E.  of  Baftia. 

Tomorrow  will  I  live,  the  fool  does  lay,    •  MORSONA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  MoKfe. 

To  day  itfeif  *%  too  late,  the  wife  liv'd  yefter-  *  MORSURE.  n.f.  [morfuref  Fr.  morfura^  Lat] 

day.                                                Cowley »  The  slQ.  of  biting. 

t.  To  Morrow.    [This  is  an  idiom  of  the  fame  *  MORT.  »./.  [fnorte,  Fr.]  i.  A  tone  founded 

kind,  foppofing  morrow  to  mean  originally  mar»  at  the  death  of  the  game.— • 

ting:  as,  to  night;  to  daj.]    On  the  day  after  this  To  figh  as  'twere 

cunent  day.r—  The  mort  o'  th'  deer.          Sbak.  WinUr's  Tale, 

To  morrow^comes;.  'tis  noon ;  'tis  night  j  a.  \^Morgt^  Iflandick.]  A  great  quantity.    Not  in 

Thisday  like  all  the  former  flies;  elegant  ufe,  but  preferved  colloquially  in  many 

Yet  on  he  runs  to  (eek  delight  parts. 

To  morrow^  till  to  night  he  dies.               Prior.  ( x.)  MORTAGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

3'  To  morrow  is  fometimes,  I  think  improperly  dep.  of  the  North,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  French 

lied  as  a  noun. —  Flanders,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Scarpe  and  the 

Our  yeAerday's  to  morfow  now  is  gone,  Scheld ;  8  miles  SE.  of  Toomay.    Lon.  3.  30.  £. 

And  ftill  a  hew  to  morrow  does  come  on.  Lat.  50.  19.  N. 

Wc  by  to  marrows  draw  out  all  our  ftore,  (».-  4.)  MoRTAGME,the  name  of  3  other  towns 
Till  the  exhaufted  well  can  yield  nomore.  CowUy.  of  France ;  viz.  i .  In  the  dep.  of  Lower  Charente ; 
^-To  morrow  is  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified,  x  %  miles  SW.  of  Saintes :  a.  In  that  of  the  Vendee, 
^peSator.  %j  miles  SE.  of  Nantes;  near  which  a  bloody 
MORS,  Death,  x>ne  of  the  infernal  deities,  battle  was  fought  in  i793»  between  the  royalifts 
wrn  of  Night  without  a  father.    She  was  wor-  and  republicans,  wherein  the  former  were  defeat- 
nipped  by  the  ancients  with  great  folemnity.  ed  and  loft  10,000  men:  3.  In  that  of  the  Orne, 
•Ite  was  not  reprefented  as  an  adually  exiting  and  late  prdv.  of  Pfrche,  c  'Otaining  about  6600 
power,  bat  as  an  Imaginary  being.    Euripides  in-  citizens,  and  feveral  manufacturers;  19  miles  £. 

Qf 
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of  Seez,  and  70  W.  of  Paris.  Loo.  o.  40.  £•  Lat.  Gladly  would  I  iDcet 

48. 33-  N.  Mortality  my  fentence.  ilElt*  Farm  Lofi. 

MORTAIN9  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep,  of  3.  Power  of  deftruAion.-r- 
the  ChanneU  17  miles  £•  of  Avr^cfaes^  and  30  Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienoa 

SB.  of  Coutance.  Lon.  o.  54*  W.  Lat.  48. 37.  N.        Live  ih  thy  tongue  and  heart.  SlUUt*  Mm  for  Af. 

( I.)  *  MORTAL,  adj,  [mortaliu  Lat.  tnortd^  Fr.]  4.  Frequency  of  death. — The  rife  of  keeping  ihofe 

I.  Subject  to  death  ;  doomed  fometime  to  die. —  accounts  Brft  began  10  the  year  1594*  being  a  time 

I  her  frail  fon,  amongft  my  breth'ren  mortal^  of  great  mortality,  Graunt,   5.  Human  nature.^ 

Muft  give  my  attendance  too.  Shak.  Henry  VIIL  It  thakea  up  the  happinefs  of  their  livet  %  mertalh 

—This  mortal  muft  put  on  immortality,  x  Cor*  fy  cannot  bear  it  often.  Dryden,^ 
XV.  53.                     ^  Take  thefe  tears^  morta/rffV  relief.         Pope. 

Which  of  ye  will  b^  morto/ to  redeem  (9.)  MoaTALiTY*  bills  of,  are  accounts  or 

Man's  mortal  crime  i  HBltom.  regifters  fpecifjring  the  numbers  bom,  married^ 

Inevitably  thou  (halt  die ;  and  buried  in  any  parifli«  towny  or  dtftrid.    (See 

From  that  day  mortaL  Milton*s  Pan  Lq/t, '  BilL|  §  as.)    In  general  they  contain  only  thefe 

A.  Deadly ;  deftrudtive ;  procuring  death.—  humbers ;  and»  even  when  thus  limited»  are  of 

C^ome  all  you  fpirits    •  great  ufe,  by  fhowing  the  degrees  of  healthioefi 

That  tend  on  mortal  thougbU»  unfex  me  here/  and  prolificnefs,  and  the  progrefs  tf  popuhitioo 

ShaA,  Maebtth*  in  the  places  where  they  are  kept.    It  » therefiore 

•^The  uror/a/Z^p^ifons  praftHed  by  the  Weft  In-  much  to  be  wifliedy  that  fucfa  accounts  bad  ben 

diansy  have  feme  mixture  of  the  blood,  fat|  or  always  corredly  kept  in  every  kingdom*  and  re* 

fle(h  of  man.  Bacon,  gulariy  pubtiflMxl  at  the  end  of  every  year.    We 

The  fruit  flioukl  then  have  had  under  our  iofpedioo  tbe 

Of  that  forbidden  treci  whole  mortal  tafte  comparative  ftrength  of  every  kragdom,  as  f&rai 

Brought  death  into  the* world,  and  all  our  woe.  it  depends  on  the  number  of  inhabitantSi  and  its 

Miiton,  increafe  or  decreafe  at  different  periods.   Butfuch 

— ^Some  circumfUnces  have  been  great  difcoura-  accounts  are  rendered  more  ufefiil,  when  they  in- 

gers  of  trade,  and  Others  are  abfolutely  mortal  to  clu4e  the  ages  of  the  dead,  and  the  diftempers  of 

h.  Temple, —  which  they  have  died.    In  this  cafe  they  convey 

Hopenpt,bafeman!  unqueftion'dhtacetogo,  feme  of  the  raoft  important  inftrudions,<by  for* 

For  I.  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe.        Dryden,  nifhing  us  with  the  means  of  afcertaining  tbe  law 

3.  Bringing  death. —  which  governs  the  wafte  of  human  life,  the  values 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  difpofing  pow  V,  of  annuities  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  any 

,  Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hoUr.  Pope,  lives,  or  any  furvivorihips  between  them,  and  the 

4.  Inferring  divine  condemnation ;  not  venial.-*-*  favourablenefs  or  unfavourablenefs  of  diffhtot 
Though  every  fin  of  itfelf  be  mortal^  yet  all  are  fituations  to  the  duration  of  human  life.  There 
not  equally  mortal.  Perkins,  5.  Human  ;  belong-  are  but  few  regifters  of  this  kind  ;^  nor  has  this 
ing  to  man. — I  have  learned  by  the  perfeded  re-  fubje^,  though  £0  interefting  to  mankind,  eter 
port,  they  have  more  in  Vbtm  than  mortal  know-  engaged  much  attention  tUl  lately.  The  firft  bilif 
iedge.  Sbak,  Macbetb4 —  containing  the  ages  of  the  dead  were  thole  for 

Macbeth  the  town  of  Breflaw  and  8i1efia.   It  is  well  known 

Shall  live  the  leafe  of  nature^  pay  his  breath  what  ufe  has  been  made  of  thefe  by  Dr  Halley, 

To  time  and  mortal  cuftom.       Shak,  Matbeth,  and  after  him  by  De  Moivre.   A  table  of  the  pro- 

The  voice  of  God  babilities  of  the  duration  of  human  life  at  eve7 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful.          Milt,  Par.  Lofi,  age, -deduced  from  them  by  Dr  HaUey»  has  beea 

Sttccefs,  the  mark  no  mortal  Ivtt,  publiihed  in  the  Philof,  Tranf,  (fee  the  Abridge- 

Or  fureft  hand  can  always  hit*    .            Butler,  ment,  vol.  iii.  p.  669.)  and  is  the  firft  table  dW» 

•—No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  loft  by  fort  that  has  been  ever  publiflied.    (See  AxNUi* 

ten  tboufand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  ties,  SifS,  II,  Table  III :  and  Man,  N°  I,  §  IS*) 

to  prevent.  Soutb*i  Serm,    6,  Extreme ;  violent.  Since  the  publication  of  this  table,  fimilar  biUs 

A  low  word. — The  birds  were  in  a  mortal  appre-  have  been  eftabliflied  in  a  few  towns  of  this  kiog- 

benfion  of  the  beetles.  VEfirange, —  dom ;  and  partictthtfly  in.Londoat  in  1718,  and 

The  nymph  grew  pale  and  in  a  mortal  fright,  at  Northampton,  in  1735. 

Spent  with  the  labour  of  fo  long  a  flight.  Dryd,  (3.}  Mortality  bills,  imp&ovimbvts  or. 

(3.)*MoRtAL.  n,  f,i,  Man;  human  being.—  Tt^o  improvements  of  thefe  regifters  have  beea 

Warn  poor  mortals  left  behind.  Tickel.    %,  This  propoled :  the  firft  is,  that  the  fezes  of  all  that 

IS  often  ufed  in  ludicrous  language.—  die  in  every  period  of  life  fhould  be  fpecified  m 

I  can  behold  no  mortal  now.                Priori  them,  under  the  denomination  of  hoys%  numd 

(i.)  *  MORTALITY.  «.  /.  [from  mortal,]    t,  ment  widowers^  and  bachelors  f  and  oi girls,  mar- 

Subjedion  to  death  %  ftate  of  a  being  fubje^  to^  ried  women ,  widows f  and  virgins.    Tht  sd  iif 

death.—  that  they  fliould  fpecify  the  numbers  of  both  firtet 

When  I  (kw  her  die,  dying  of  every  diftemper  in  every  month,  sod  at 

I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality,        Carew,  every  age.    A  3d  improvement  is  fuggefted  iiodtf 

— We  might  guard  againft  the  fprings  of  error»  the  article  Lonoivity,  f  6.    Regiltersof  iBor- 

guilt,  and  forrow,  which  furround  us  in  every  tality  thus  improved,  when  compared  with  re* 

ftate  of  mortality*  Wattes  Logic.  %*  Death. —  cords  of  the  feafons,  and  with  the  drc!nnft****J 

I  beg  mortality^              ,  that  difcriminate  different  fituations,  fsS%^  ^^ 

Rather  than  life  preferv'd  with  infamy.    Sbak,  tribute  greatly  to  the  increafe  of  ^^^}^1' 
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led^ ;  and  they  would  afford  the  neceflary  daU  25  30  ——  -  *— —  ix6x 

for  dctenflwi:og  the  diflferencc  between  the  dura-  30  35  —  •  —  993 

lion  of  hmnan  life  among  males  and  females ;  fQr  35  40  -— ~  •  **—  1159 

fucb  a  difierence  there  certainly  is  much  in  favour  40  45  *--*~"  •  — *—  tiis 

of  femalesy  a«  will  appear  fi&m  the  following  45  50  — ^  *.  —  1340 
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iads.    At  Northampton^  though  more  males  arc  50    ss             ■"""-  •    -       —      1339 

bom  than  females^  and  nearly  the  fame  number  55    60             — ^       •        •— —      xa9» 

die;  yet  the  number  of  living  females  appeared^  60    65             — — <•       -       -— ^      ZZ15 

bf  an  account  taken  in  X746)  to  be  greater  than  65    70            —       -       — —      1080 

tbe  number  of  males»  in  the  proportion  of  1301  70    80            — ^—       -       — ^—      ioa» 

to  i770yor  39  to  30.  (SeeMAibHiAGBy  $  x8.)  At  80    90            — —       .       ^*—      1046 

Beiiin  it  appeared^  from  an  accurate  account  Above  90  — «r       -       1044 

which  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  in  17479  that  Regifters  of  mortality  on  the  improved  plan  above 
the  number  of  female  citizens  exceeded  tbe  num-  menttonedy  were  eftabliihed  in  1773  at  Cheftert 
ber  of  ntiale  citizens  in  the  proportion  of  459  to  and  alfoy  in  17739  at  Warrington  in  Lancafhire; 
J91.  And  ret  out  of  this  (mailer  number  of  malesy  and  they  are  fo  comprehenfive  and  corre^,  that 
ncne  had  died  for  sb  years  preceding  z  751,  in  the  there  is  reafon  to  expcA  they  will  afford  much  in* 
proportion  of  19  to  17,    At  Bdinburgh^  in  Z793f  ftrudion  on  the  fubjed  of  human  mortality,  and 
the  number  of  females  was  to  the  number  of  males  the  values  of  lives*    But  the  country  moft  diftin« 
M  44  to  37.  (See  Sir  J.  Sinchiir*j  Stat,  Ace.   Vol.  guiihed  in  this  refped  is  Sweden;  for  in  that  king- 
VI.  p.  563.)     But  the  females  that  died  annually  dom  eza^  accounts  are  tal^en  of  the  births,  mar- 
vere  to  tbe  males  in  no  higher  proportion  than  riages,  and  burials,  and'  of  the  numbers  of  both 
3I  to  3.    Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  exa-  fexes  that  die  at  all  ages  in  every  town  and  dif- 
flkne  tbe  accounts  in  Philof.  TranJ.  Ahr*  vol.  vii.  triift,  and  aUo»  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  five 
part  tv.  p.  46,  &c.  will  find,  that  though  in  the  years,  of  the  numbers,  living  at  every  age:  and  at 
towns  there  enumerated,  the  proportion  of  males  Stockholm  a  (bciety  is  eftabliftied,  whofe  bufinefs 
sod  females  botn  is  no  higher  than  Z9  to  z8,  yet  it  is  to  fuperintend  and  regulate  the  enumerations^ 
tbe  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  that  die  is  8  and  to  coUedt  from  the  different  parts  of  the  king- 
td  7 ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  ftill-born  and  dom  the  regifters,  in  order  to  digeft  them  into 
cbryfom  males  are  to  the  ftiU-born  and  chrvfom  tables  of  obfervatton.   Thefe  regulations  were  be- 
females  as  3  to  1.   In  39  parilhes  of  the  diftrid  of  gun  in  Sweden  in  Z755 ;  and  tables,  containing 
Vaud  and  Switzerland,  the  number  of  males  that  the  refult  <A  them  from  Z755  to  Z763,  have  been 
died  during  ten  years  before  Z766  was  8Z70;  of  publiflied  in  Mr  Wargentin's  memoir  juft  referred 
females  8Z67  S  ^  whom  the  numbers  that  died  to;  and  the  moft  material  parts  of  them  may  be 
nnler  one  year  of  age  were  z8z7  males  and  Z305  •  found  in  an  eflay  by  Dr  Price  on  the  Difference 
SemaVes ;  and  under  ten  years  of  age,  3009  males  between  tbe  Duration  of  Human  Life  in  Town^ 
and  1598  females.   In  the  beginning  of  life,  there-  and  in  Country  Partflies,  printed  in  the  65th  vol. 
foie,  and  before  any  emigrations  can  take  place,  of  the  Phnlof.  Trmf.  part  ii. 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  males  appears  to  be  (4.)  MoaraLiTY,  methoi^  of  forming  as- 
greater  than  among  females.    And  thi^is  render-  gisters  of.  In  the  4th  eflay  in  Dr  Price's  Trea- . 
cd  yet  more  certain  by  tbe  following  accbunts.  tife  on  Reverfionary  Payments  and  Life  Annuitiest 
At  Vcvey,  in  the  diftrid  of  Vaud,  there  died  in ,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  principles 
to  years,  ended  at  Z764,  in  the  firft  month  after  on  which  tables  of  obfervation  are  formed  from 
hixth,  of  males  135  to  89  females ;  and  in  the  firft  regifters  of  mortality ;  and  of  the  proper  method 
year  S15  to  x6i«    It  appears  from  a  table  given  of  forming  them,  fo  as  to  render  them  juft  re- 
07  SufmUch,  in  his  GottHebe  Ordmmgf  vol.  ii.  p.  prefentations  of  tbe  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
3x7,  that  ID  Berllir  103  males  die  in  the  firft  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  human  life  in 
noDth,  and  but  z68  females ;  and  in  the  firft  year,  a  town  or  country.    In  every  place  which  juft 
489  to  395  ;  ai;id  alfo>  from  a  table  of  Struycks,  fupports  itfelf  in  the  ntamber  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  in  Holland  396  males  die  in  the  firft  year  to  without  any  recruits  from  other  places;  or  where, 
do6fenuiles.    The  authorities  for  thefe  fad^,  and  for  a  course  of  years,  there  hafi  been  no  ihcreafe 
moch  more  on  this  fubje^,  may  be  found  in  the  or  decreafe  j  the  number  of  perfons  dying'  every 
4th  effay  in  Dr  Price's  Treatife  on  Reverfionary  year  at  any  particular  age,  and  above  it,  muft  be 
Pavments,  and  in  the  fupplement.    We  ftiall  here  equal  to  tbe  number  of  tbe  living  at  that  age.  The 
only  add  the  following  table,  taken  from  a  me^  number,  for  example,  dying  every  year  at  all 
noir  of  Mr  Wargentin's»  publifhed  in  the  collec-  ages  from  the  beginning  to  the  utmoft  extremity 
tion  of  the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  of  tife,  rouft,  m  fuch  a  fituation,  be  juft  e<|ual  to 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  printed  at  Paris  in  177a.  the  whole  number  bom  every  year.    And  lor  the 
hi  all  Sweden  for  9  years^  ended  in  17631  the  pro-  lame  reafon,  the  number  dying  every  year  at  one 
potioD  of  femaki  to  males  that  died  out  of  a  year  of  age  and  upwards,  at  two  years  of  age  and 
given  number  living,  was  upwards,  and  fo  on,  muft  be  equal  to  the  nuro- 
Under  the  age  of  one  year       -  •      1000  to  1099  bers  that  attain  to  thofe  ag^s  every  year^  or,  to 
From  I  to  3  years  of  age      •       fpoo      loai  the  numbers  of  the  living  at  thofe  ages.    It  is  ob- 
3      5             — ^       •       **—      104a  vious,  that  unlefs  this  happens,  the  number  of 
5    to            *—       «        ■            X074  inhabitants  cannot  remain  the  ^me.    If  the  for- 
xo    IS            "~^       -        •"""•      *o8d  mer  number  is  greater  than  the  latter,  the  in- 
15    so            -— —       •  ^    — — -      X097  habitants  muft  decreafe  \  if  lefs,  they  muft  in- 
30   %S           "^^^      •^    *—- **     1283  creafe.    From  this  obfervation  it  follows,  .that  m 
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towa  or  country  where  there  is  no  increafe  or  de-  will  be  leftl    The  period  of  life  at  tvliich  thefe 
creafe,  bills  of  mortality  which  give  the  ages  at  fettlers  remove,  wjll  appear  in  the  bills  by  an  in- 
which  all  die,  will  [how  the  exa^  number  of  ip-  creafe  in  the  number  of  deaths  at  that  period  and 
habitantst  and  alfo  the  esad  law  according  to  beyond  it.    Thus  in  the  London  bills  the  namber 
which  human  life  waftes  in  that  town 'or  country,  of  deaths  between  ao  and  30  is  generally  above 
To  find  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  mean  double,  and  between  30  and  40  near  triple,  the 
numbers  dying  annually  at  every  particular  age  number  of  deaths  between  xo  and  ao ;  and  the 
and  upwards  muft  be  taken  as  given  by  the  bills,  true  account  of  this  is,  that  from  the  age  of  18 
and  placed  under  one  another  in  the  order  of  the  or  10  to  35  or  50,  there  is  an  afflux  of  people 
fecund  column  of  the  fallowing  tables.    Thefe  every  year  to  London  from  the  country,  which  oc- 
numbers  wilt,  it  has  appeared,  be  the  numbers  of  cafions  a  great  increafe  in  the  number  of  inhabi- 
the  living  at  Xt  1,  3,  &c.  years  of  age;  and  con-  tantsat  thefe  ages;  and  confequently  ratfes  the 
fequently  the  fum  diminilhed  by  half  the  number  deaths  for  all  ages  above  ao,  confiderably  above 
bum  annually  will  be  the  whole  number  of  inha-  their  due  proportion,  when  compared  vrttb  the 
bitants.    This  fubtradion  is  neceflTary  for  the  fol-  number  of  4'?ath8  before  so.    This  is  obfervable 
lowing  reafon :  In  a  table  formed  in  the  manner  in  all  the  bills  of  mortality  for  towns  with  which 
here  direded,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  numbers  in  we  are  acquainted,  not  excepting  even  the  Bieilaw 
the  ad  column  are  all  living  together  at  the  be-  bills.     Dr  Halley  takes  notice,  that   thefe  bills 
ginning  of  every  year.    Thus  the  number  in  the  gave  the  number  of  deaths  between  xo  and  aqtoo 
ad  column  oppofite  to  o  in  the  firft  column,  the  fmall.    This  he  confidered  as  an  Irregnlanty  io 
table  fuppofes  to  be  all  juft  bom  together  on  the  them  owing  to  chance ;  and,  therefore,  in  form- 
firft  day  of  the  year.    The  numbar,  likewife,  op-  ing  his  table  of  obfervations,  he  took  the  lit>erty 
polite  to  X,  it  fuppofes  to  attain  to  one  year  of  fo  far  to  correct  it,  as  to  render  the  proportion  of 
age  juft  at  the  fame  time  that  the  former  number  thofe  who  die,  to  the  living  in  this  division  of  life, 
is  born.    And  the  like  is  true  of  every  number  in  nearly  the  fame  with  the  proportion  which,  he 
the  ad  column.    During  the  courfe  of  the  year,  fays,  he  had  been  informed,  die  annually  of  the 
as  many  will  die  at  all  ages  as  were  born  at  the  young  lads  in  Chriftochurch  Hofpital.     But  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  and  confequently,  there  truth  is,  that  this  irregularity  in  the  bills  was  de- 
will  be  an  excefs  of  the  number  alive  at  the  begin-  rived  from  the  caufe  we  have  juft  afflgned.    Du- 
ning  of  the  year  above  the  number  alive  at  the  ring  the  five  years  for  which  the  Breflaw  bills  are 
end  of  the  ^ear,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  given  by  Dr  Ilalley,  the  births  did  indeed  a  little 
the  annual  births ;  and  the  true  number  conftant-  exceed  the  burials ;  but  it  appears  that  this  was 
]y  alive  together  is  the  arithmetical  mean  be-  the  efleA  of  fome' peculiar  caufes  that  happened 
tween  thefe  two  numbers ;  or  agreeably  to  the  to  operate  juft  at  that  time :  for  during  a  corn- 
rule  here  given,  the  funi  of  the  numbers  in  the  plete  century  from  1633  to  1734*  the  annual  roc- 
ad  column  of  the  table  leffened  by  half  the  num-  dium  of  birttis  was  1089,  and  of  burials  1156. 
ber  of  annual  births.   In  fuch  a  feries  of  numbers.  This  town,  therefore,  muft  have  been  all  along 
the  excefs  of  each  number  above  that  which  im-  kept  up  by  a  number  of  yearly  recruits  from  0- 
mediately  follows  it  will  be  the  number  dying  ther  places,  equal  to  about  a  7th  part  t)f  the  year- 
every  year  out  of  the  particular  number  alive  at  ly  births.  *  It  appears  from  the  account  io  the 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  thefe  exceftes  fet  Philof,  Tranf>  Mr,  ,vol.  vii.  N**  380,  p.  46*  &c, 
down  regularly  as  in  the  3d  column  of  the  tablie  that  from  1717  to  1735,  the  annual  medium  of 
to  which  we  have  referred,  will  fhow  the  diffe-  births  at  Bredaw  was  xasa,  of  burials  1507;  aod 
rent  rates  at  which  human  life  waftes  through  all  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  births  died  under  10 
its  different  periods,  and  the  different  probabili-  years  of  age.    From  a  table  in  Sufmilch's  works, 
ties  of  life  at  all  particular  ages.    What  has  been  vol.  i.  p.  38.  it  appears  that  in  reality  the  greater 
now  faid  goes  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  place  part  of  all  that  die  in  this  town  are  children  uodff 
whofe  bills  of  mortality  are  given,  fupports  it-  five  years  of  age.    What  has  been  now  obforred 
felf,  by  procreation  only,  in  the  number  of  its  concerning  the  period  of  life  at  which  people  re- 
inhabitants.    In  towns  this  verr  feldom  hsippens  move  from  the  country  to  fettle  in  towns,  would 
on  account  of  the  luxury  and  debauchery  which  appear  fufiiciently  probable  were  there  no  fuoi 
generally  prevail  in  them.    They  arc,  therefore,  evidence  for  it  as  has  been  mentioned ;  for  ^ 
commonly  kept  up  by  a  conftant  acceffion  of  might  be  well  reckoned  that  thefe  people  io  t^ 
ftrangers,  who  remove  to  them  from  country  pa-  neral  muft  be  iingle  perfons  in  the  beginning  of 
rifhes  and  villages.    In  thefe  circamftances,  In  mature  life,  who,  not  having  yet  obtained  fettle- 
order  to  find  the  true  number  of  inhabitants,  and  ments  in  the  pkces  where  they  were  boro,  mi- 
probabilities  of  life,  from  bills  of  mortality  con-  grate  to  towns  in  queft  of  employments.    "J 
taining  an  acopunt  of  the  ages  at  which  all  die,  it  proper  next  to  endeavour  to  explain  d\^\n&^J^^ 
is  neceflTary.  that  the  proportion  of  the  annual  effedt  which  thefe  acceftions  to  towns  '?°^..,  !J 
births  to  the  annual  fettlcrs  (bould  be  known,  arid  on  tables  of  obfervation  formed  from  ^^elr  bill»oj 
alfo  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  later  remove,  mortality.    This  is  a  fubje^  proper  to  be  infiftf^ 
Both  thefe  particulars  may  be  difcovered  by  tlie  on,  becaufe  mif)akes  have  been  committed  about 
following  method :  If  for  a  courfe  of  years  there  it ;  and  t>egaufe  alfo  the  difculTion  of  it  i»n«^*'• 
has  been  no  fenfible  increafe  or  decreafe  in  a  fary,  to  (how  how  near  to  truth  the  values  J^.."";J 
place,  the  number  of  ai^nual  (ettlers  will  be  equal  come  as  deduced  from  fuch  tables.  ^  T^t^^^^'' 
to  the  excefs  of  the  annual  burials  above  the  an-  ing  general  rule  may  be  given  on  this  fubj^a.   ' 
nual  births.    If  there  is  an  increafe,  it  will  be  a  place  has  tor  a  courfe  of  years  been  maio^f'"*" 
treater  than  this  excefs.    If  there  is  a  decreafei  it  in  a  ftate  nearly  ftationary,  as  to  number  of  m"'* 
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bitaoti*  by  recruits  coming  in  every  year*  to  pre-  This  obferTation*  it  is  manifeft,  may  be  applied 
vent  the  decreaie  that  would  arife  from  the  ex-  to  all  the  ages  under  ao.    Such  a  table  will  give 
ceTsof  buriaU  above  tbe'births»  a  table  formed  the  number  of  inhabitants   and  the   probabili* 
on  the  principle!  **  that  the  number  dying  an*  ties  of  life  equally  wrong  before  20»  whether  the 
Dually,  after  every  particular  agei  is  equal  to  the  recruits  all  come  in  at  2o>  agreeably  to.  the  fiip- 
number  living  at  that  age/*  will  give  the  number  poHtTon  jufl  made,  or  only  begin  then  to  come 
of  inbabitantSy  and  the  probabilities  of  life,  too  in.    In  this  laft  cale,  the  table  will  give  the  num. 
great,  foi^  all  ages  preceding  that  at  which  the  re-  ber  of  inhabitants  and  probabilities  of  life  too 
emits  ceaie;  and  after  this  it  will  give  them  right,  great  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  life^  if  the 
If  the  acceffions  are  fo  great  as  to  caufe  aq  in-  recruits  come  in  at  all  ages  above  20.  But  if  tfiey 
creafe  in  the  place*  fuch  a  table  ilvill  give  the  num*  ceafe  at  any  particular  age,  it  will  give  them  nght 
ber  of  inhabitants  and  the  probabilities  of  life  too  only  from  that  age;  and  before,  it  \v4ll  err  all 
little  after  the  age  at  which  the  accefiions  ceafe  ;  along  on  the  fide  of  cxccfs ;  but  lefs  confiderably 
and  too  great  if  there  is  a  decreafe.    Before  that  between  ao  and  that  age  than  before  20.    For  ex« 
sge  it  will  in  both  cafes  give  them  too  great;  but  ample :  If,  of  the  250  fuppofed  to  come  in  at  lo* 
moft  cooGderably  fo  in  the  former  cafe,  or  when  only  150  then  come  in,  and  the  reft  at  .?b:  the  num- 
thcre  is  an  increafe.    Agreeably  to  thefe  obferva-  ber  of  the  living^  will  be  given  100  too  hi^'h  at  ev-ry 
tionsy  if  a  place  increafes,  not  in  confequence  of  age  between  20  and  30 ;  but,  as  jdft  fhown,  they 
scceffions  from  other  places,  but  of  a  conftant  ex-  will  be  given  250  too  high  at  every  nge  before  20. 
oef«  of  the  births  above  the  deaths*  a  table  con-  In  general^  therefore,  the  number  of  the  living  at 
ftruded  on  the  principle  that  has  been  mentioned  any  particular  age  mud  be  given  by  the  fuppofed 
wiJ)  give  the. probabilities  of  life  too  low  through  table  as  many  too  great  as  there  hre  annual  fettlers 
the  whole  extent  of  life ;  becaufe*  in  fuch  circum-  after  that  age ;  and  if  thefe  fettiers  come  in  at 
ftaaces*  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  firft  ftages  of  all  ages  indifcriminately,  during  any  certain  inter- 
life  muft  be  too  great,  in  comparifon  of  the  num-  val  of  life,  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the 
ber  of  deaths  in  the  later  ftages';  and  more  or  probabilities  of  life  will  be  continually  growing 
Wi  fo,  as  the  increafe  is  more  or  lefs  rapid.    The  'c^«  and  lefs  wrong  the  nearer  any  age  is  to'  the 
contrary  in  all  refpedts  takes  place  where  there  is  ^nd  of  that  interval.    Thefe  obfervatrons '  prove, 
a  decreafe  arifing  fi'om  the  excefs  of  the  deaths  that  tables  of  oblbrvation  formed  in  the  common 
above  the  births.    For  example :  Let  us  fuppofe  way*  from  bills  of  mortality  for  places  where 
that  244  of  thofe  bom  in  a  town  attain  annually  there  is  an  excefs  of  the  burials*above'the  births, 
to  20  years  of  age*  and  that  250  more*  all  like-  muft  be  erroneous  for  a  great  part  of  the  dura- 
wife  20  yeara  of  age,  come  into  it  anriually  from  tion  of  life,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  that 
other  places,  in  confequence  of  which  it  has  for  a  excefs.    They  flio^  Ifkewife  at  what  parts  of  life 
cotirfe  of  years  been  juft  maintained  in  the  num-  the  errors  in  fuch  tables  are  mofl  confiderable* 
ber  of  its  inhabitants*  without  any  fenfible  in-  and  how  they  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  cor- 
cmfe  or 'decreafe :  in  thefe  circumftances,  the  reded.    All  this  fhall  be  exemplified  in  the  parti-  ' 
number  of  th^  living  in  the  town  of  the  age  of  cular  cafe  of  London.    The  number  of  deaths 
40  will  be  always  244  natives  and  250  fettlers,  or  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  is  always  fo  fraall 
494  in  all ;  and  fince  thefe  are  fuppofed  all  to  die  |n  the  London  bills,  ihat  it  feems  certain  few  re- 
in the  town*  and  no  more  recruits  are  fuppofed  cruits  come  to  London  under  20,  or  at  leaft  not 
to  come  in*  494  will  be  likewife  the  number  dy-  fo  many  as  before  this  age  are  fent  out  for  edu- 
ing  annually  at  20  and  upwards.    In  the  fame  cation  to  fchools  and  univerfities.   After  20,  great 
manner  it  will  appear*  on  thefe  fuppofitions,  that  numbers  come  in  till  30,  and  fome  perhaps  till 
tbe  number  of  the  living,  at  every  age  fubfequent  40  or  50 ;  but  at  every  age  after  \^o,  it  U  pro- 
to  30,  will  be  equal  to  the  number  dying  annu-  bable  that  more  retire  from  London  than  come  tq 
3lly  at  that  age  and  above  it ;  and  confequently,  '  it.    The  London  tables  of  obfervation,  therefore* 
that  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  decre-  being  formed  on  the  principle  already  mentioned* 
meets  of  life,  for  every  fuch  age*  will  be  given  ex-  cannot  pive  the  probabilities  of  life  right  till  46. 
a&ly  by  the  table.    But  for  all  ages  before  20,  Between  30  and  40  they  muft  be  a  little  too  high; 
tbcy  will  be  given  much  too  great*    For  let  280  but  more  fo  between  20  and  30,  and  nioft  of  all 
of  all  bom  in  the  town  reach  10;  in  this  cafe  280  fo  before  20.    It  follows  alfo,  that  thefe  tables 
will  be  the  true  number  of  the  living  in  the  town  muft  give  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  London 
at  tbe  age  of  10:  and  the  recruits  not  coming  in  much  too  great.   The  Brft  of  the  following  tables 
tin  10,  the  number  given  by  the  bills  as  dying  be-  is  formed  in  the  manner  here  explained*  from  the 
tween  10  and  20  will  be  the  true  number  dying  London  bills  for  10  years,  from  1759  to  1768,  and 
Mnually  of  the  living  in  this  divifion  of  life.    Let  adapted  to  1000  born  as  a  radix.  The  fum  of  the 
tbli  number  be  36 ;  and  it  will  follow  that  the  numbers  in  the  2d  column*  diminifhed  by  half 
l^lc  ought  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  living  at  the  number  born,  is  45,757.    According  to  this 
Ibe  ages  between  10  and  20*  a  feries  of  decreaftng  table,  then,  for  every  1000  deaths  iji  London  there 
n^MM between  280  and  {280  diminiihed  by  36,  are  25I:  as  many  inhabitants;  or,  in  other  words, 
^']UA<    But  in  formjng  tbe  table  on  the  princi-  the  expeftation  of  a  child  juft  bom  is  25^ ;  and 
plejufi  mentioned*  250 (the number  above  20  dy-  the  inhabitants  are  to  the'annual  burials  as  ifi  to 
isg  aoQually  in  tbe  town  who  were  not  born  in  it)  i.    But  it  has  appeared,  that  the  numbers  in  the 
*ill  be  added  to  each  number  in  this  feries ;  and  2d  column,  being  given  on  the  fuppofition  that 
<|itTtforc  the  table  will  give  the  numbers  of  the  all  thofe  who  die  in  London  were  bom  there, 
I'Tiog,  and  the  probabilities  of  life  in  this  divifion  muft  be  too  great ;  and  we  have  hence  a  demoi- 
of  life,  atmoft  twice  as  great  as  tbcy  really  are.  ftration,  that  the  probabilities  of  life  are  given  w 
>^ouXV.PartI.    .  Qq    .                    the 
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the  common  tables  of  London  obfenrations  too    the  burials.   The  fame  excefs  during  za years  be- 
high  for  at  lead  the  firft  30  years  of  life;  and    fore  1750  was  io,joo»  or  pear  half  the  burials, 
alfo,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  London    London  wis  tlien  decrealing.    For  the  laft  13  or 
mufl  be  lefs  than  %si  multiplied  by  the  annual    15  years  it  has  been  incres^Hngl  This  excef?,  there- 
burial's.    The-common  .tables,  therefore,  of  Lon-    forei    agreeably  to  the   foregfung  obfenrations, 
don  obfervations  undoubtedly  need  corredion,  as    was  then  greater  than  thtThuulbef  of  indual  fet- 
Mr  SimpfoD  fuggefted,  and  in  fome  meafure  per-    tiers,  and  it  is  now  lefs.    It  is,  hov^eVer»  here  fap- 
formed*  though  too  imperfedtlyy    and  without    pofed,  that  the  number  of  annual  fettlers  is  now 
going  upon  any  fixed  principles.  Or  (bowing  par-    no  more  tban  a  quarter  of  the  annual  burials,  in 
ticuiarly  how  tables  of  obfervation  ought  to  be    order  to  allow  fof  more  omiflioni  in"  the  births 
formed,  and  how  far  in  different'  circumftances,    than 'the  burial's ;  and  alfo,  in  order  to  be  more 
and  at  different  ages,  they  are  to  be  depended.on.    fure  of  obtaining  refults  that  ihall  not  exceed  the 
The  way  of  doing  this,  and  in  general  the  right    truth.    Of  every  looo,  then,  who  die  in  London, 
method  of  forming  genuine  tables  of  obfervation    only  750  are  natives,  and  250  are  recruit's,  who 
for  towns,  may  be  learned  from  the  following    come  to  it'iafler  iS  or  30  years  of  age ;  and,  con- 
rule.:  *'  From  the  fum  of  all  that  die  annually,    fequently,  ,to  obtain  from  the  bills  a  more  corred 
after  any  given  age,  fubtra^  the  number  of  an-    table  than  the  firft  of  the  following  tablef,  250 
nual  fettlers  after  that  age;  and  the  remainder    muft  be  fubtradted  from  every  one  of  the  num- 
will  be  the  number  of  the  living  at  the  given  time.''    bers  in  the  id  column  till  20 ;  and  the  numbers  in 
If,  therefore,  the  number  of  annual  fettlers  in  a    the  jd  column  mufl  be  kept  the  fame,  the  bills 
town  at  every  age  could  be  afcertained,  a  per-    always  giving  thefe  right.    After  20,  the  table  is 
fedt  table  of  obfervations  might  be  formed  for    to  be  continued  unaltered  ;.  and  the  refult  will  be, 
that  town  from  bills  of  mortality^  containing  an    a  table  which  wiH  give  the  numbers  of  the  living 
account  of  the  ages  at  which  all  die  in  it.    But    at  all  ages  in  London  much  nearer  the  truth,  but 
no  more  can  be  learned,  in  this  inftance,  from  any    flill  fomewhat  too  high.    Soch  is  the  2d  of  the 
bills,  than  the  whole  number  of  annual  fettlers*    following  tables.    The  fum  of  all  the  nutbberi>  in 
and  the  general  dlvifion  of  life  in  which  they  en-    the  2d  column  of  this  table,  diminifhed  by  jcc, 
ter.    This,  however,  may  be  fufficient  to  enable    is  20,750.    For  every  1000  deaths,  therefore,  m 
us  to  form  tables  that  fhall  be  tolerably  exadt.    London,    there    are,    according    to    this    table, 
For  inflance:  Suppofe  the  annual  deaths  in  a  town    20,750  living  peffons  in  it;  or  for  every  fingle 
which  has  not  increafed  or  decreafed,  to  have    death,  20^  inhabitants.   It  was  before  (hown,  that 
been  for  many  years  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3    the  number  of  inhabitants  in  London  could  not 
to  the  annual  births ;    it  will  hence  follow,  that    be  fo  great  as  25  times  ^  the  death's.    It  now  ap- 
•^  of  the  perfons  who  die  in  fuch  a  town  are  fet-    pears  (^ince  the  numbers  in  the  2d  column  of  this 
tiers,  or  emigrants  from  other  places,  and  not    table  are  too  high ^,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
natives ;  and  the  fudden  increafe  in  the  deaths    in  London  cannot  be  fo  great  as  even  20  times  | 
after  20  wiH  alfo  fhow,  agreeably  to  what  was    the  deaths.    And  this  is  a  conclufion  whichever/ 
before  obfervcd,  that  they  enter  after  tnis  age^    one  who  will  beflow  due  attention  on  what  has 
In  forming,  therefore,  a  table  for  fuch  a  town,  a    been  faid,  will  find  himfelf  forced  to  receive.    It 
quarter  of  alPthat  die  at  all  ages  throughout  the    will  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  confimf  it  By  the 
whole  extent  of  life  muft  be  deduded  from  the    following  fa<5t,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  derived 
fum  of  all  that  die  after  every  gi^en  age  before    from  the  particular  inquiry  and  information  of 
fto ;  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  true  number    Mr  Harris,  the  late  ingenious  mafter  of  the  royil 
living  at  that  given  age.    And  if  at  %c^  and  every    mathematical   fchool  in  Chrift-church  hofpital. 
age  above  it,  this  dedudion  is  omitted,  or  the    The  average  of  lads  in  this  fchool  has,  for  30 
liumber  of  the  living  at  every  fuch  age  is  taken    years  paft,  been  831.    They  are  admitted  at  all 
the  fame  with  the  fum  of  all  that  die  after  it,  the    ages  between  7  and  11 ;  and  few  ftay  beyond  16: 
tefult  will  be  (fuppofing  moft  of  the  fettlers  to    they  are  therefore,  in  general,  lads  between  the  agei 
come  in  before  30,  and  all  before  40)  a  table  ex«    of  8  and  16.    They  nave  better  accommodatioos 
adt  till  20;  too  high  between  20  and  30;  but    than  children  commonly  have;  and  about  300 
ijearlv  right  for  fome  years  before  40 ;  and^  after    of  them  have  the  advantage  of  being  educated  in 
40  exadl  again.     Such  a  table,   it  is  evident,    the  country.    In  fuch  circumflances,  it  maybe 
will  be  the  fame  with  the  table  laft  defcribed  at    well  reckoned,  that  the  proportion  of  childreo 
all  ages  above  20,  and  different  from  it  only  un-    dying  annually  muft  be  lefs  than  the  general  pro- 
ber 20.    It  is  evident  alfo,  that  oii  account  of  its    portion  of  children  dying  annually  at  the  fame 
giving  the  probabilities  of  life  too  great  for  fome    ages  in  London.    The  fia  is,  that  for  the  laft  30 
years  after  20,  the  number  of  inhabitants  deduced    years  X2f  have  died  annually,  or  one  in  7of  >  Ac- 
from  it  may  be  depended  on  as  fomewhat  greater    cording  to  Table  II.  one  In  73  dies  between  to 
than  the  truth ;  and  more  or  lefs  foy  as  the  an-    and  20,  and  one  in  70  between  8  and  16.    That 
nual  recruits  enter  in  general  later  or  fooner  after    table,  therefore,  probably  gives  the  decrementi 
20.    Let  us  now  confider  what  the  refult  of  theie    of  life  in  London,  at  thefe  ages,  too  littlei  and 
remaVks  will  be,  when  applied  particularly  to  the    the  numbers  of  the  living  too  great ;  and  if  1^" 
London  bills.    It  muft  be  here  firft  obferved,  that    is  true  of  thefe  ages,  it  mufl  he  true  of  all  othtt 
at  leaft  one  quarter  of  all  that  die  in  London  are    ages  under  20 ;  and  it  follows  demonftrably,  lO 
fiipt>lics  or  fettlers  from  the  country,  and  not  na-    conformity  to  what  was  before  Ihown,  that  inor^ 
tives.     The  medium  of  annual  burials  for  xo    people  fettle  in  London  after  20  than  the  4'^ 
yenr^,  from  1759(0  1768,  was  22,956;  of  births    above  fuppofed  ;  and  that  ft-om  10  to  st  leaft  3^ 

i5>7io^'  The  excefs  is  72469  oc  near  a  third  of   or  15,  the  numbers  of  the  living  are  gi^tn  too 

grcatf 
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great,  in  proportion  to  the  decrements  of  life,  the  dead.  This  is  done  in  the  3d  of  the  following 

In  tbi3  xmcy  tfae  numbers  in  the  ad  column  are  tables,  and  this  table  may  be  recommended  as  bet- 

doobled  at  ao>  agreeably  to  what  really  happens  ter  adapted  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Londonthan  any 

in  London ;  and  the  fum  of  the  numbers  in  this  other  table.  The  values  of  lives,  however,  deduced 

co^amn^  diarifhed.  by*  half  -the  whole  number  6f  from  it,  are  in  general  nearly  the  fame  .with  thofe 

denbs,  gives  the  ^xpeAsiXion  of  life^  not  of  a  deduced  by  Mr  Simpfon  from  the  X.Oflden- bills 

child  jaft  bom,  as  in  other  tabled,  biitofalRhe  as  Ujey  flood  «o  years  ago;  (See  Anhuities* 

inhabitants  of  'London  at  the  time  they  enter  it,  5rt*.  II.  Taile  IV.)  The  main  difference  is,  that  af- 

whether  that  be*  at  b'lrth  or  at  so  years  of  age.  tersiy  and  in  old  age,  thjs  table  gives  them  fome* 

The  expeSationss  therefore,   and  the  'ualues  of  wjiat  lower  thajtt  Mr  Simpfon*8  table. ,  ifhe  diffe- 

London  lives  under  ao,  cannot  be  calculated  from  repce  between  the  rate  of  human  moi;tality  in 

tbU  table.     But  it  may  be'  very  eafily  fitted  for  great  towns  and  in  country  parifties  and  villages* 

this  purpofe,  by  findinj:  the  number  of  births  may  be  found  from  various  tables  in  Sjr  J.  Sin- 

which,  accordfng  to  the  given  decrements  of  lifry  cUir's  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland ;  ais  well  as 

will  Teave '^94  alive  at  90;  and  then  adapting  the  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilkie's  table  and  calcula- 

interm^diate  numbers  in  fuch  a  manner  to  this  ra-  tions  for  the  county  of  iFife,  inferted  under  the 

dii,  as  *tQ  preferve  all  along  the  number  of  the  aiiicles  Annuities^  S^.  III. 
lifing  ia,^e  fame^proportion  to  the  numbers 'bf 


(c.)  Mortality.— Table  I.  .' 
Showing  tb'e  probabilties  of  life  in  London,  on    Showing  the  true  probabilitj  of  life  in  London 


the  Ibppofitipn  that  all  wHo  die  in  Jx>ndon  were 
bom  U^ere.  Formed  Uom  the  bills  forxoyearSy 
from  1759  ^  ^7^8. 
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(7.)  MoRTAWTy^-^TABLB  IIL  the  (ind  ftiould  be.dry  ind  (harp>  fo  at  to  prick 

Showing  the  tiue  probabilities  of  life  in  London    the  hands  when  rubbed ;  yet  not  eartnyt  fo  as  to 
for  all  ages.  Formed  from  the  bills  for  10  yearly    foul  the  water  it  is  wafhed  in :  he  alfo  finds  fault 


from  1759  to  1768. 
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with  maibns  and  bricklayers  as  committing^  great 
error»  in  letting  their  lime  flackei\  and  cool  before 
tbejr  make  up  their  mortar^  arid  alfo  in  lettiog 
their  mortar  cool  and  die  before  they  ufe  it ;  there- 
fore he  advifes,  that  if  you  expe^  your  work  to 
be  well  done,  and  to  continue  long,  to  work  op 
^  the  lime  quick,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time,  that  the 
*  mortar  naay  i^ot  lie  long  before  itibciufed.— I  will 
tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortarp  and  daub 
the  wall  of  a  Jakes  wKh  him.  5Aai. — They  bad 
brick  for  ft  one  and  flime  for  mortar •  Gch. — ^Liae 
hot  out  of  the  kiln»  mixed  foft  with  water*  putting 
fand  to  it|  will  make  better  ;ii0r/«r  than  any  other. 
Moriimer* 

(2.)  Mortar.  See  Cement,  §  3.  Under  that 
article  is  given  the  theory  of  mortar,  as  delivered 
by  Dr  Anderfon  $  which  has  now  received  a  fa- 
ther confirmation  by  a  recent  difcoveryr  that  if 
the  lime  is  flaked,  and  the  mortar  made  up,  with 
Vme-water  inftead  of  common  water,  the  mortar 
will  be  much  better.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  com- 
mon water,  efpecially  fuch  as  isdrawn  from  wells, 
there  is  always  »  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed 
air,'  whtcl^,  mingling  with  thb  mortar  previous  to 
its  t:ring  ufed,  iTpoils  it  by  reducing  the  quickiime 
in  part  to'  an  inert,  calcareous  earth  like  xhalk; 
but  when  Jt  is  built  up  ih  a  perfeAly  cauftic  ftate, 
it  attraAs^the  air  fo  flowly,  that  it  hardens  into  a 
kind  of  (tony  matter,  at  hard  a«  was  the  rock 
from  whence  the*  linndftone  was  taken. 

f 3.)  •  Mortal.  »•/..  [mortariumf  Lat.  mortUr, 
French.}  t*  A  ftfong  veflel  in  w^iek  materials  are 
broken  b)|  being  pounded  with  a  |>cftle.— £xcept 
you'coUld  bray  Ohriftendom  in  )a  mortar,  and 
mould  it  into  a  new  paftei  'there  is  no  pofiibiiity 
of  an  holy  war.  Boron. — ^The  ad|on  of  the  dis- 
phragm  and  mufcles  ferves  for  the  comminutioQ 
of  the  m^t  in  the  ftomach  by  th<^r  conftant  agi* 
tation  upwards  and  downwards,  refembliDg  the 
pounding  I  of  materials  in  z>mortar».M^'  2.  A 
(hort  wide  cannon  out  of  which  bombs  are  tbrovro. 
Thofe  arms  which  for  nine  centories  had 
bravM 

The  wrath  of  time  on;  antique  ftooe  engr^^'d, 

Now  torn  by  marfOrs^  (band  yet  unde&cM 
'  On  nobler  trophies,  by  thy  valour  FaisM.(?rtf*v. 

(4.)  A  Mortar  ( j[  3.  def.  x.)  is  a  chemical  utei>> 


*  MORTALLY,  m/v.  {from^morfo/.l  »•  Irre- 
coverably;  to  death. — In  the  battle  of  Landen  you 
■were  not  only  dangeroufly,  but,  in  all  appearance, 
mortally  wounded.  Dry  den,  1.  Extremely;  to  ex- 
tremity. A  low  ludicrous  wosd. — Adrian  mortally 

.envied  poets,  painters,  and  artificers.  Bacon, —  ,.^ 

Know  all,  who  would  pretend  to  my  good  fil  v^fy  uibful  for  the  divifion  of  bodies,  partly  by 

grace,  percuffion  and  partly  by  grinding.    Moitars  haie 

I  mortally  diflike  a  damning  face.  Grartv*  ^e  forhn  of  an  inverted  bell.  The  matter  inteoded 

(r.)  MORTANCESTRY,  n. /.  in  Scots  law, /to  be  pounded  is  to  be  put  into  then,  and  is  Anck 

.dead  anceflors.  and  briifed  by  a  long  jnftrument  called  a  riini. 

^2)  MoRTANCESTRY,  Brief  OF,  in  Scots  law ;  The  motion  given  to ttic  peftle  ought  to  «ry  ao- 

anciently  the  ground  of  an  adtion  at  the  inftance  qordingtothenatureofthefubitancestobepoQDd- 

of  an  heir,  in  the  fpecial  cafe  where  he  had  been  ed;    Thofe  wiich  artf  eafily  broken,  or  whicbare 

excluded  from  the  poffLflion  of  bis  anceftoPs  ef-  4pt  to  fly  out  of  the  mortar,  or  whidi  arc  hardenrf 

tate  by  the  fuperior,  or  other  perfon  pretending  by  tjje  ftroke  of  the  peftle,  require  that  thisisflijj- 

J*'ght.  neqt  fliould  be  tnoved  circularly,  rather  by  grind- 

<l.)^MORTAR.«./.[wor/rr, Dutch;  wor/iCT-,  kig  or  bruifing  than  by  ftriking.  Tbofcfubftanctt 

French.]    Cement  made  of  lime  and  fand  with  which  are  foftened  by  the  heat  occafioned  by  mN 

water,  and  ufed  to  join  ftones  or  bricks. — ATor-  bing  and  percuffion,  require  to  be  pounded  foy 

tar,  in  architeaure,  is  a  preparation  of  lime  and  flowly.  Thofe  which  are  very  hard,  and  which  art 

fand  mixed  up  with  water,  fcrving  as  a  cement,  not  capable  of  being  foftened,  are  eafily  pounded 

and  ufed  by  mafons  and  bricklayers  in  building  of  by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  peftle.    They  reqow 

walls  of  ftone  and  brick.    Wolfius  obfcrvcs,  that  no  bruifing  but  when  they  are  brought  to  a  c<t- 
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taifl  degree  of  6nciiera4,  ,But  tbefe  things  are  bet- 
ter learned  by  babit  and  pradice  than  by  diredliclns. 
Aft  mortars  are  conftinntly  necefTary  in  chemlftfry, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  of  all  fi^es  and  materials  ; 
as  of  marble,  copper^,  glafs,,  Jrpn^  grit  ftone,  ax)d 
agate.  The  inature  of  the  fubftanc^  to  be  pounded 
determines  the  choice  of  the  kind  Of  moftar.  .The 
bardnefs  and  diffolving  power  of  tTfaciubftante  are 
particularly  to  be  attended  to. 'T^As  copt^erisa 
loft  metal  folyble.by,.attnoft  a-l  menfhUtitns/srnd 
hurtful  to  health,. good  artifts  bkyefotne'time  ago 
profcribed  the  ufe  of  this  metal..  C(ne  of  the  prin* 
cipal  iacomreQiences  of  pulverilation  in  a  mortar 
procetfds  from  .the  fipe  powder  which  ri£?8  abun- 
daotiy  from  fome  fubftances  during  the  operation. 
]f  thefe  fubftances  bil  precious,  the  lofd  w}J!  be 
confiderable ;  and  if  they  be  injuri6u8  to  health, 
they  may  hurt  the  opteratbr.    Thefe  fncoyivenien- 
ctH  mav  be  remedied^  either  by  covering  the  mor- 
tar with  a  ikin,  in  the  middle  of  wfiich  is  a  hole, 
thcough  wl^ich  the  peftle  pafles,  or  by  ttioiftening 
the  matter  with  a  little  water  when  this  addition 
does  not. injure  it;   or,   lallly,   by  covering' the 
mouth  and  nofe  of  the  operator  with  a  fine  doth, 
to  exclude  this  powder.    Some  fubft^nces,  as  cqr- 
rofive  fublimate,  arfenic,  calxes  of  lead,  canth'ap 
rides,  euphorbium,  8ct.  are  fo  noxious,  that  all 
thefe  precautions  ou^ht  to  be  ufed»  partiCuhrly 
when  a  large  quantity  of  them  is  poUnded.  Large 


mortars  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  a  block  of  wood, 
fo  high,  that  the  mortar  ihall  be  levd  with  the 
middle  of  the  ojperator.  When  the  peftle  is  large 
*|and  heavy.  It  ought  to  be  fufpended  by  a  cord  or 
'  chain  fixed  to  a'^ moveable  pole,  placed  horizon- 
tally ahove  the  mortar:  this  pple  confiderably"  re- 
lieves the  operator,  bccaufe  its  clalticity  afiifts  the 
raifing  of  th^  peftle. 

(5.jrMbRTAR,  or  Mortar-pisce,  ({  3.  def,  3.) 

fn  the  milttary  art,  is  a  fhort  pieee  or  ordnance, 

thick  and  wide,  proper  for  throwing  bombs,  car- 

*;  cafes,  Ihells,  ftones,  bags  filled  with  grape-fliot, 

''&c.'  'See  Projectiles. 

(6.)  Mortars,  Land,  are  thofeufed  tn  fieges, 
and  of  late  in  battles,  'mounted  on  beds  made  of 
folid  tiinb^r,  confifting  generally  of  four  pieces, 
•thofe  of'.the  royal  and  cohom  excepted,  which  arc 
but  one  Bngle  block  ;  and  both,  mortar  and  bed 
'  are  tran^orted'-on  block-carriages.   There  is  like- 
wife  a  kmd'of  tand  mortars,  mounted  on  travel, 
ling  (faitiagi^.  invented   by  Count  Buckebiirg, 
'utrhich  tU^y  be  elevated  to  any  degree;  whereas 
^tlirs  are  fixW  t6*an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  firm- 
^y  laftied  with'  ropes.    The  following  table  (hows 
the  weight  of  land>mortars  and  (hells ;  together 
with  the  quantity  of  powder  the  chambers  hold 
when  fittll -3lle*weight  of  the  ihells,  and  powder 
'  fbr  Yoading  them. 


•*  •  • 


'EMatncteraf  nortan. 

< 
X3«iiich. 

lO-IDCk. 

'Scinch. 

•  s 

5'8  inch 
royaL 

4'6-inch 
cohom. 

« 
Mortar^i  w^ght. 

SbeU'8  weight. 

--     .     .  .                       , 
ShefVs  oont*  of  powder. 

C.  1  qr.  lb. 

85     or    0 

C    qr."  lb. 
10    1  18 

C.  qr.  lb. 

4      0  40 

C.  qr.  lb. 
I     I     0 

C.  qr.  lb. 
030 

I     »^  15 

0     %  %s 

Q    r  i^ 

0    0  la 

007 

lb;  oz.gr. 
948 

lb.  pz.gr. 

4  14  I) 

lb.  oz.  gr. 
•     3     8 

• 

!b.  oz.  gr. 

I     I     8 

lb.  oz.  gr. 
080 

•      1 
Chamber's  cdnt.  of  powder. 

9    r    8 

400 

a     0  10 

100 

080 

(7.  MorVars,  Sea,  are  thofe  which,  are  fixed  are  made  fomewhat  longer  and  much  heavier  than 

in  the  bomb- veiTeh  for  bombarding  places  by  fea:  the  land  mortars.    The  following  table  exhibits 

and  as  (hey  ar^  generally  fired  at  a  much  greater  the  weight  of  the  fea-mortars  and  (hells,  and  alfo 

diftance  than  that  whidi  is  required  by  |and,  tbey  of  their  full -charges: 


id.M«a*B 


^m 


Kaiure  of  the  mortar* 


loinchhowit^r.' 
X3-inch  mortar, 
lo-lnch  mortar. 


Powder  coQ- 
tairied  In  the 

chaiiiber' 
'  when  fiill. 


lb. 
1% 

3© 
zs 


oz, 

o 

o 

o 


Weight  of 
the  mortar. 


C. 

3K 

8z 

34 


qr.  lb. 

%  %6 

%  z 

%  zi 


Weight  of 

the  (hell 

when  fixed. 


lb. 

198 
93 


Weight  of 

powder  con  • 

tained  in 

the  (hell. 


lb.     oz. 
7        o 


(8.)  Mortars,  to  charge,  or  load.  The' 
proper  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  put  into  the 
chamber,  and  if  there  be  any  vacant  fpacc  they 
(ill  it  up  with  bay ;  fome  choofe  a  Wooden  plog ; 
^^^^  this  they  lay  a  turf;  fome  a  wooden  tampioii 
fitted  to  the  bore  Of  the  piece ;  and  laftly  the 
^b*,  taking  care  that  the  fufe  be  in  the  Rxis 
^ereof,  and  the  orifice  be  turned  from  the  muz- 
zw  of  the  piece :  what  ffiice  remains  is  to  be  fill- 


ed up  with  hay,  ftraw,  turf,  &c.  fo.as  the  load 
may  not  be  exploded  without  the  utmoft  violence. 
The  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  ufed  is  found 
.by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  bomb  by  30; 
though  thi»  rule  is  not  always  to  be  (IriAly  ob! 
jferved.  When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder 
nece(rary  to  charge  a  fea  murur  is  put  into  the 
chambfTy  it  is  covered  with  a  wad  well  beat  down 
with  the  rammer.    After  this  the  fixed  (hell  is 

placed 


M    O    R 


<    310    ) 


*f   Q  ,Jl 


placed  upon  the  wad»  as  near  the  middle  of  tbe  which  the  ejcperiment  was  madcp  is  to  the  fiQ 

mortar  as  poifible^  with  the  fufe-jiole  uppermoft,  of  double  the  ingle  projpofed,  ia  is  the  rand 

and  another  wad  prefled  dowii  clpfe  upon  ir,  fo  known  to  the  range  required.    Suppole,  for  m 

as  to  keep  the  ihell  firm  ifiljts  pibfitjoq.    The  of-  '  ftance,  It  be  found,  that  tbe  range  of  a  piece,  e7c 

fioer  then  points  the  mortar  according  to  the  pro-  vated  ^o  30^  is  looo  yards:  to  find  the  range  o 

pofed  inclination.    When  the  mQT^^r  is  thjis  fizefli  tl^^;(^n9^  piece  with  the  {kme  charge  when  eW^ 

the  fufe  is  opened ;  the  primiogirpp  is  alto  thruft  ted  to  .45®^;  Jake  the  fine  of  60°,  the  double  o 

into  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar  to  clear  it,  af-  ao*:,  .apd  wke  it  the  firft  term  of  the  ruit-  cl 

ter  which  it  is  primed  wkh  the  Ciiieii  ^powder,  tliree'^jhe  fecond  term  ipuft  be  the  fine  of  9ci 

This  done,  two  of  the  jnatrpflcs.or  fallors,  taking  the  dauWe  of  ai%  and  th^  third  the  given  rangi 

each  Qpe  of  the  matches,  the  |ir(l  lights  the  fufe,  aooo  j^'tbe  fourth  term  will  be  13 10,  the  range  0 

and  the  other  fires   the    mprtv.  ..The  Jjpmb,  .tjie  piecf;  at  45°.    If  the  elevation  be  greater  thai 

>lofion  oif  the  powder,  is  45*,^''^^*^^  9^<iP"^^>"K  *^ 


thrown  out  by  the  cxpl 


take  the  fine  of  doubk 


carried  to  the  place  intenfled:  aq4,the  fufe,  ^hich    i|:j.pQmple;mept  to  90^.    As  fuppofe  the  elevatlot 
ought  to  be  exhaufted  at  the  jnftant  of  the  (hell's    of  44)iece  be  iO*j  take  t.h?  fine  of  80**,  the  doubl 
fallings  inflames  tbe  ^wder  cpntainj^d^in  it,  and    of  40^.   Again,  if  a  determitiate  diftance  to  whi ' 
burfts  the  ihell  in.  fplinters ;  which^  flying  olfcir-    a  ihbt  is  to  be  caft,  be  given,  and  the  angle 
cularly,  occafion  incredible  mifchief  wherefoeyer    elevation  to  produce  that  effedt  be  required;  th 
they  reach.    If  the  (ervice  of  jqf^ortai^  mould  ren-    range' known  muft  be  the  firft  term  in  the  rule  c 
dcr  it  neceflary  to  ufe  poun^*^ots,.;)b6  of  them    three,  which  fuppofe  apoo  yards ;  the  range  pre 
with  a  wooden  bottom  are  to  be  j>ut  into  the  13    pofed^  whiqh  we  fuppofe  x6oo  yards,  the  fecr>ti 
inch  mortar,  .ftqd  a  quantity  pf'^powfkr  not'ex-    term  T  and  the  fine  of  60  double  oiP  the  eleratios 
ceedtng  5  pounds;  and  100  qf^thp, .above  flipt    for  the  rapge of  9000  yards, the  third  term.   The 
with  2^  pounds  of  powder,  for  tl>e  ^p  ix^ch  mor-    4Lh.  term  will  be  ibund  the  fine  of  43^  5a',  wbofe 
tar,  or  3  pounds  at  mofL  -.  '^^'^  ^^^  i,^'  ^^  ^^^  angle  of  elevation  the  piece 

(9.)  MoRT&R,  TO  ELEVATE  THE,  foasJts  axis  muft  have  lb  produce  the  defired  effefi.  And  if 
may  make  any  given  angle  witli,tbe.liorizon^  they  ai°  ;f6'  be  taken  from  90%  you  will  have  CZ'^  4' 
s^ply  the  artillery-level,  or  gunner^s  quadi;aiyt.  fpc  the  pther  elevation  of  the  piece,  with  vbich 
An  elevation  of  70  or  80  degrees' is  commonly  the  faiyje  effed  wilt  likewife  be  produced.  Toa- 
chofen  for  rendering  niortars  moft  ferviceable  in  void  the  trouble  of  finding  fines  ot  double  the  an- 
calling  (hells  into  towAS,  ,fort8,  &c.  though  the  gles  of  propofed  elevations,  Gafiled  and  Torricelli 
greateft  range  be  at  45  degreed  <  ^1  the  Cngliih  give  us  the  following  table,  ^wM^  the  fignsof 
mortars  are  fixgd  to  ah  aggie  of  4^  degrees,  and  the  angles  fought  are  had  by  infpedion. 
laftied  ftrongly  with  ropf  sat,  tbat  elevation  J  al-       "*  -        - 

though  in  a  fiege  there  is  only  one  caff  ip 'which 
fhclls  ihpujd  be  .thrown  with  an  an^le  of  4^  de- 
grees; that  is,  when  the  battery  isToTfar  off  that 
they  canaot  otjierwife  reach  the  works :  fpV  when 
ihells  are  thrown  out  of  the  trenches  jnto  the 
works  of  a  fprtificatiop,  pr  from  the*  town  in^o 
the  trenches,  they  flipuld, have  as  little  efevatidn 
as  poifible,  in  order  to  rqll  along,  and  not  bury 
themfelves ;  whereby  the  damage  they  do,  and 
the  terror  they  occauon,  are  much  greater  than  if 
they  fink  into  the  ground.  On  the  contrary, 
when  (hells  are  thrown  upon  magazines  or  any 
other  buildings  with  an  intention  to  defkroy  them, 
the  mortars  (hould  be  elevated  as  high  as  po(fible, 
that  tlie  (hells  may  acquire  a  greater  force  in  their 
fall,  and  confeqtkently  do  grvafer  execution.  If 
all  mortar-pieces  were,  is  they  of  gbt  to  be,  ^x- 
z&\y  fimilar,  and  their  rmilfttes  of  powder  as  the 
cubes  of  the  diameters  or  their  feveral  bores,  and 
if  their  Ihells,  bombs,  carcafes,  &c.  were  alio  fi- 
milar ;  then,  comparing  like  with  like,  their  rto* 
ges  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  pnder  the  fame 
degree  of  elevation,  would  be  eqilal ;  and  confe« 
quently  one  piece  being  well  pronid,  «.  e,  the    T  <!    f    ZI        iioi   II    ^^        ''" 

range  of  the  grenado,  bomb,  carcafe,  fee. -bring  -L^BZ — I    -*3    j    y'^J    I 1    .     J 7 

found  to  any  degree  of  elevation,  the  whole  work  The  nie  of  the  table  it  pbnoyu.  Soppofe,  for  ^ 
of  the  mortar-piece  v^ould  become  very  eafy  and  ftanoe^  it  be  known  by  experiment,  that  a  00^ 
exaA.  But  as  mortao'S  are  not  thus  fimilar;  it  cfevMed  15^,  charged  with  3  lb.  of  powder,  vui 
is  required,  that  the  range  of  the  piece,  at  fome  throw  a  bomb  to  tbe  diftavice  of  350  ^^' 
known  decree  of  elevation,  be  accurately  found  and  it  be  required,  with  tbe  fame  charge,  to  tfir^ 
by  meafurmg;  and  from  hence  all  the  cither  a  bomb  100  fathoms  farther;  feck  io  the  tvtfB 
ranges  may  be  determined.  Thus,  to  find  the  the  mimber  anfwering  to  15  degrees,  and  700  «ui 
range  of  the  piece  at  any  other  elevation  requi-  find  it  5000.  Then  as  jjaisto 450, foil icc*^ 
red ;  fay,  As  the  fine  of  double  the  angle  under    fourth  numberf  which  is  6498.   Fiod  thAtn^'^ 


Degw 

Deg. 

Rang. 

T>^. 

Deg. 

Rang. 

90 

0 

0 

©  • 

0 

0 

^9 

- 1 

349 

66 

ft4 

74  J' 

88 

ft 

698 

65 

»5 

7660 

^ 

-3 

1045 

64 

%6 

7880 

86 

'    # 

139a 

63 

*7 

8090 

85 

5 

X736 

6% 

ftS 

8290 

84 

6 

a709 

6x 

«9 

8480 

8s 

1 

^«9 

60 

3^ 

8660 

-^8*   - 

*«^ 

S9 

IX 

88s9 

)8r 

9 

3090 

^^ 

3» 

8988 

>o 

10 

34^0  > 

51 

33 

91 3J 

■3 

.    IX 

4746 

56 

34 

9»/» 

1%  . 

4067 

S5 

35 

9J97 

>7 

^ 

4^84 

54 

1^ 

9jii 

'1^ 

•14 

'  4695 

5$ 

37 

96XJ 

7$.  . 

.,  »5 

5000 

5* 

38 

9703 

7i» 

16 

ift99 

5« 

39 

9781 

n 

.  X7 

559» 

50 

40 

9841 

7X 

x8 

i870 

-:r 

41 

9903 

n  . 

19 

6157 

4ft 

994J 

70  . 

ftO 

6418 

47 

.43 

9976 

69 

fti 

^69X 

46  , 

44 

9994 

.68  ; 

-   3jj 

,*%% 

'6947 

45 

45 

xoooo 

n  . 

7«93 

__— 
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or  the  neatHlfo%'fifi'(lfe  table,  arid  againi!  it  fon  #hereb^  the  tftkfH  becomes  abfotute,  the  rnort* 
win  ftnd  30**or70^  the  proper  angles  of  eleyatton.  gagee  may  ertter  upon  it  and  take  poiTeffion,  with- 
MORTARA9  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of  out  any  polBbility  at  law  of  being  afterwards  evic« 
Olona,  and  late  diftrifj  of  LtnxielKfa,  in  the  Mi*  ted  biy  the  mortgager,  to  whom  the  land  is  now 
bnefe;  7  mtlea  K.  of  LumeUo-;  aiemorable  for  for  ever  dead.    Hut  here  again  the  courts  of  equi- 
tbe  defeat  of  Defiderius,  the  laft  king  of  the  Lom-  ty  ititerpofe;  and  though  a  mortgage  be  thus  for- 
bards,  by  Charlemagne.  reitedi  and  the  eftate  abfolutely  vefted  in  the  mort- 
(i.)  MORTE,  a  Take  of  Germany,  in  Tirol.  gagee  st  the  common  law,  yet  they  will  confider* 
(i.)  MoRTB  Point,  a  cape  of  Devonfliire.  the  real  value  of  the  tenements  compared  with  the 
MORTEAU.  a  town  of  Prance^  in  the  dep.  of  fem  borrowed.    And  if  the  eftate  be  of  greater 
Do  lbs.  8  mileg  ESE.  of  BeCin^on.         '  value  than  the  fum  lent  thereon,  they  will  allow 
MORTEMART,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  thfe  dep.  the  mortgager  at  any  reafohable  time  to  recall  or 
of  the  Upper  Vienne,  6 'miles  SSW.  of  Bellac.  •  redeem  his  eflate;  paying  to  the  mortgagee  his 
MORTER,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  principal,  intereft,  and  expenfes :  for  otherwife, 
15  niiies  in  circumference ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ca-  it)  llrid;nefs  of  law,  an  eftate  worth  L.Z000  might 
hiwi  of  Pliny*  be  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  L.iooi  or  a  lefs 
MORTEROLr,  a  town  of  Prance.,  In  the  dep.  fum.  This  reafonable  advantage  allowed  to  mbrt- 
of  Dpper  Vienrte.  12  mifea  ESE.  of  Dorat.  feagers,  is  called  the  equity  of  redemptitm  ;  and  this 
(r.)  •  MORTGAGE,  n./  {mort  and  z^ge^  Pr.]  enables  a  mortg;iger  to  call  on  the  mortgagee,  who 
!.  A  dead  pledge  ;  a  thing  put  into  the  hands  qf  a  has  poffeffion  of  his  eftate,  to  deliver  it  back,  and 
creditor'. —  account  for  the  rents  atid  profits  received  on  pay- 
Th'  eftate  rnns  out,  attd  mortgages  are  itoade,  ment  of  his  whole  debt  and  intereft,  thereby  tum- 
Their  fortutie  ruin'd.                          .  'Dryim.  Ing  the  mortmtm  Into  a  kind  of  i/rvam  vadium^ 
"The  Romans  do  not  ieem  to  have  known  the  (See  Vadtum,  N°  a.)    But,  on  the  other  hand> 
ffcret  of  paper  credit,  and  (ecurities  upon  mart"'  the  mortgagee  tnay  either  compel  the  fale  of  the 
{eges,    AriutArMt. —  ^ate,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  his  money  im* 
Bent  on  feme  ffiortg^ge,  to  avoid  reproach,  mediately ;  or  elfe  call  upon  the  mortgager  to  re* 
He  feeks  bye-ftreets.                                  Gay,  deem  his  eftate  prefently,  or,  in  default  thereof, 
:.  Tbe  ft  ate  of  being  pledgedl—  to  be  for  ever  foreclofed  ftt>m  redeeming  the  fame; 
The  land  ift  given  in  mtrtgagi  only.     Bacon,  ^^^^  ^h  to  lofe  the  equity  of  redemption,  without 
(1.)  Mortgage,  in  Englilh  law,  {mortuumva-  poftibility  of  recall.    And  alfo,  in  fome  cafes  of 
lumt  or  dead  pledge),  is  where  a  man  borrows  of  fraudulent   morga^es,    the  fradulent  mortgager 
mother  a  l)Secific  fum  [e.g.  L.soo),  and  grants  forfeits  all  equity  of  redemption  whatfoever.    It 
bim  an  eftate  in  fee,  on  condition  that  if  he,  the  >*  tiot,  however,  ufual  for  mortgagees  to  take  pof- 
aortgager,  (hall  pay  the  morgagee  the  iaid  fum  ^^on  of  tbe  mortgaged  eftate,  unlefs  where  the 
of  Lsoo  ofl  a  certain  day  mentioned  in  the  deed,  fecurity  is  precarious,  or  fmall;  or  where  the 
(hit  then  the  mortgager  tttay  re-enter  on  the  eftate  mortgager. negleAs  even  the  payment  of  intereft ; 
fo  granted  in  pledge;  or,  as  ianow  the  more  ufual  when  the  mortgagee  is  often  obliged  to  bring  an 
way,  that  the  mortgaged  (hall  re-Convey  the  eftate  ^ednsent,  and  take  the  land  into  his  own  handsi 
to  the  mortgager  i  in  this  cafe  the  land  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge,  or  thefighiu  of  the  Ro- 
fopotin  pledge,  is  by  law,  in  cafe  6f  non-|^ayfoent  man  law :  whereas,  while  it  remains  in  the  hands 
at  the  fime  limited,  for  ever  dead  and  gone  from  <^  the  mortgager,  it  more  refcmbles  their  hypo- 
the  mortgager ;  and  the  mortgagee's  eftate  in  the  theca,  which  was  where  the  po/feflion  of  the  thing 
laods  is  then  no  longer  conditional,  but  abfolute.  pledged  remained  with  the  debtor.    But  by  fta- 
But  fo  long  as  it  continues  conditional,  that  is,  be-  tute  7.  Geo.  II.  c.  2c.  after  payment  or  tender  by 
tween  the  time  of  landing  the'money  and  the  tiRje  the  mortgager  of  principal,  intereft,  and  cofts* 
allotted  for  payment,  the  mortgagee  Is  called  fe-  the  mortgagee  can  maintain  no  eje^ment ;  but 
fmt  in  mortgage.   But  as  it  was  formerly  adoubt,  may  be  compelled  to  re-ailign  his  fecurities.    In 
whether,  by  taking  fuch  eftate  in  fee,  it  did  not  Glanvil's  time,  when  the  iiniverCal  method  of  con- 
become  liable  (o  the  wife's  dower,  and  other  in-  veyance  was  by  Ij^ery  of  feifin  or  corporal  tradi- 
cumbrances  of  the  mortgage  (though  that  doubt  tioo  of  the  lands,  no  gage  or  pledga  of  lands  was 
has  been  long  ago  over-ruled  by  our  courts  of  good  unl^fs  pofTelflon  was  alfo  delivered  to  the 
equity),  it  therefore  became  ufual  to  grant  only  a  creditor ;  Ji  nonfequatur  ipfus  ^adii  tradition  curia 
long  term  of  years,  by  way  of  mbrtgage;  with  dormni  regis  hujufmodi  privatas  cortifentiones  tueri 
condition  to  lie  void  on  repayment  of  the  mort-  nonfolet:  for  which  the  reafon  given  is,  to  pre-' 
gage  money ;  which  courfe  has  been  fince  conti-  vent  fubfequent  and  fraudulent  pledge^  of  the 
nued,  principally  becaufe,  on  the  death  of  the  fame  land;  cumin  tali  cafupsffiteadem res pluribus 
mortgagee  fuch  terms  becomes  vefted  in  his  per-  aliis  creditoribus^  tumprius  turn  pojlerius^  invadiari. 
wnal  leprefentatives,  who  alone  are  entitled  in  And  the  frauds  which  have  arifen,  fince  the  ex- 
ttjuiiy  10  receive  the  money  lent,  of  whatever  na-  change  of  thefe  public  and  notorious  conveyances 
^"^^^°*  mortgage  may  happen  to  be.    As  foon  for  more  private  and  fecret  bargains,  have  wdl 
^A-    t^  ^'  created,  the  mortgagee  may  im-  evinced  the  wifdom  of  the  ancient  law. 

?f   ff^lr  ^^^  °"  ^^^  ^^^^^'  ^"^  **  ^'^^^^  ^°  ^  *  "^^  MoTGAGfi.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

upolTefled,  upon  performance  of  the  condition  pledge ;  to  put  to  pledge  5  to  make  over  to  a  cre- 

^  W°^"^  of  the  mortgage-money  at  the  day  li-  ditdr  as  a  fecurity.— Let  'men  contrive  how  they 

TOied.    And  therefore  the  ufgal  way  is  to  agree  difentangle  theirifi(?r/if<^if^// fouls.  Decay  of  Piety. 

T  iS  ^^S*?""  ^*"  hold  .the  land  till  the  day  They  make  the  widow's  mortsagU  ox  their 

"Bgntd  for  payment ;  when,  in  cafe  of  failure,  prey.                                              Sandys. 

—Their 
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— Their  expenfive  way  of  living  fiu  forped-  tjiem  tioD»  as  when  quickfilver  is  msrtifiui  with  turpcnj 

to  mortgagor  their  beft  manors.     ArhutbnQU-^  tine.     Bacon- — He  moruJSed  p^ajh  in  vinegar*  anti 

Lands  unmanur'd  by  us*  and  mortgaged 'o*cr,  drank  them  up.    HaAew. — Oil  of  tartar  per  delii 

and  o'er.  *  Harta^  quium  has  a  g^reat  faculty  to  find  out  and  mortih 

*  MORTGAGEE.  »./  [from  mertgage.]    He.  acid  fpirits.  Bqjfle.    3.  ToTubdue  inordinate  pa^ 
that  takes  or  receives  a  mortgage. — An  ad  may*  fipns.^- 

pafs  for  public  regiftries  of  land,  by  which  all;  The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father's  body,  | 

purchafers  or  mortgagees  may  be  fecured  of  all  But  that  his  wildnefs  mortified  in  bim» 

monies  theylay  out.     Temple.  '  3eem'd  to  die  too.  Zhak\ 

*  MORTGAGER.  «./.  [from  wor/^tf^^J  Hq  ATor/i^Jr  thy  learned  Iqft.  ^Prtfir\ 
that  gives  a  mortgage.  His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  ledures, 

MORTIER.  »./  an  enfign  of  dignity,  borne  by        Which  help  to  mortify  his  pride.  Swifti 
theci-devant  chancellor  and  grand  prelidentsof  the  4.  To  macerate  or  harafs ;  in  order  to  reduce  th^ 
parliament  of  France.  That  borne  by  the  cbanceU  body  to  compliance  with. the  mind. — 
lor  was  a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold,  edged  and  turn-                           Their  dear  caufes 
ed  up  with  ermine;  aqd  that  of  the  firft  preOdent        Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm     | 
a  piece  of  black  velvet,  edged  wiih  a  double  row;        Excite  the  mortified  man.^     .  Shol^ 
of  gold-lace,  while  thpfe  of  the  other  prefidenta  — We  mortify  ourfelves  with  fifli,  and  think  w^ 
were  only  edged  with  a  fingle  row.    Thefe  they  fare  coarfely  if  we  abftain  from  flefh.    Brown.-* 
carried  on  their  heads,  in  grand  ceremonies,  fucb            Mortified  he  was  to.  that  degree,  | 
as  the  entry  of  the  king ;  but  ordinarily  they,  car-        A  poorer  than  himfelf  he  would  not  fee.  Dr^dJ^ 
ried  them  in  their  hands.                                                   With  fafting  mort^d^  worn  out  with  tears, 
^  MORTIFEROUS.  adj.    [^mortifer^  Latin.^        And-bent  beneath  the  load  of  fev'nty  years,  i&r/;. 
Fatal;  deadly,  deftrudive. — To  give  men  no  reft  5.  To  humble;  to  deprefs;  to  vex. — 
in  their  fins,  till  they  awake  from  the  lethargic           Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
lleep,  and  raife  from  fo  dead,  fo  mortiferous  a        Than  my  heart  cool  with  mprtifying  groans.  Sb. 
ftate.  Hammond.^Thefe  murmurings,  like  a  mor-  — He  is  controuled  l^y  a  nod^  mortified  by  a^frowo, 
tifirous  herb,  are  poifonous  even  in  their  firik  and  tranfported  by  a  fmile.  Addi/on, — How  oii£^ 
fpclng.    Gov.  of  the  Tongue.      ,                            j  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with  the  very  prai- 
U)  *  MORTIFICATION,  n.f.  [mortififatiot^^  fes  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  raife  fo  high  as  he 
Fr.  from  mortify.]    z.  The  ftate  of  corrupting,  or  thinks  they  ought.    SpeSato'r. 
lofihg  the  vital  qualities;  gangrene. — It  appeareth        {%,)  ♦  To  MOrtif.y.  v. n.    i.  To  gangrene;  to 
in  the  gangrene,  or  mort'^fi^tion  of  Clelb,  either  by  corrupt — Try  it  with  capon  taid  abroad,  to  fee 
opiates,  or  intenfe  colds.    Bacon. —  whether  it  will  mortify  and  become  tender  fooner. 
Wounds  immedicable                                     .  Bacon,    a.  To  be  fubdued ;  to  die  away.    3.  To 
Rankle  ancTfefter,  and  gangrene,  pradtife  religious  feverities.— This  makes  him  care- 
To  black  mortification*                            Milton,  ful  of  every  temper  of  his  heart*  give  alms  of  all 
a.  Deftrudion  of  adivequalities.-r-What  gives  im-  that  he  hath,  watch,  and  faft,  and  mortify^  I^^' 
pediment  to  union  or  reft^ution,  is. called  mortifi*        MORTIMAR,  AthenaisDl,  marchionefsMo.%-- 
cation.  Bacon.    3.  The  ad  of  fubduing  the  body  tesp^n,  wife  of  th^  marquis  of  Montcfpan,  and 
by  hardlbips  and  macerations.    A  diet  of  fome  one  of  Lewis  XIV.^s  miftrelTes.    By  her  wit  aad 
fifh  is  more  rich  and  alkalefcent  than  that  of  flefh,  beauty  (he  gained  a  complete  afcendancy  over  that 
and  therefore  very  improper  for  fuch  as  pradife  monarch  in  1669.   Her  hulband,  inftead  of  tbiok- 
mortificatian,  Arbutbnot.  4.  Humiliation  ;fubjec-  ing  himfelf  honoured  by  the  connexion,  became 
tionoft^epafiions.— TheOTor/{^a/yoi9of  ourlufts  Enraged,  and  even  ftruck  hier  in  the  palace,  for 
has  fonaething  in  it  that  is  troublefome.  Tillot/qn.-^  which  he  was  bauiQied  to  his  eftate ;  but  100,009 
You  fee  no  real  mortifia^ien  or  f^lf-denial  in  the  Ctowns  purcbafed  his  filence,  his  wife,  and  fail  bo- 
common  lives  of  Chriltians.  LaW'   ^.  Vexation ;  nOui*.    She  held  the  monarch  captive  till  167 Ji 
trbuble. — It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortificationi  when  he  became  the  vidim  of  Mad.De  Maih- 
of  a  ftudious  man,  to  have  his  thoughts  diiordered  tbnon's  fupefior  charms.  Thefe  tworivaii^^' 
by  a  tedious  vifit.  VEfirange.—V/c  had  ^he  moy  e^er,.  kept  up  an  intimacy,  and  even  agreed  to 


Ration  to  lofe  the  fight  of  Muhich,  Augfbiirg,    Vi1\X&  Memoirs  of  all  thatpajfedat  Courts  but  the 
d  Ratifbon.    Addtfon.  work  was  never  completed.   Athenais  had  jcbi^ 

(a.)  MoRTiPiCATioM,  in  medicine  and  furgery,    drfrri  by  Lewis ;  a  fon  created  D.  of  Maine,  and 


(j  U  def.  X.)  is  a  total  extindion  of  the  natural  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Conde, 

heat  of  the  body,  or  a  part  thereof.    Some  define  and  two  daughters,  married,  the  one  to  a  grandfon 

mortification  a  difeafe,  wherein  the  natural  juices  of  that  prince,  and  the  other  to  the  D.  of  Char- 

of  any  part  quite  lofe  their  proper  motion ;  and  tres.    She  died  at  Bourbon,  in  17 17. 

thus  fall  into  a  fermentative  one,  and  corrupt  and  MORTIMER,  John  Hamilton,  an  Engh*  jj- 

deftroy  the  texture  of  the  part.    See  Surgery.  tlft,  born  at  Eaft  Bourne  in  Suflex,  in  1739-   " 

(3.)  Mortification,  in  religion,  (J  x,  def.  3.)  ftudied  under  ^fis  uncle;  afterwards  under Hoo* 

is  any  feVere  penance  obferved  on  a  religious  ac-  fon  and  Sir  Jofhua  I^eynolds.     In  I779|  ^^ 

count.    The  pradice  has  been  very  ancient  and  king  appointed  him  a  royal  academicao,  but  n 

almoft  univcrfal.    See  Fast,  §  4.  died  that  year,  at  his  houl'e  in  Norfolk-ftreeli  H^ 

(i.)  ♦  To  MORTIFY,  v.  a.lmottifier,  French.]  40.    "  Kin^  John  grai>ting  the  Magna  Chirt^  ^^ 

I.  To  deftroy  vital  qualities,  a.  To  deftroy  adive  the  barons,**  and  the  "  Battle  of  Agincourt»  j^ 

powers,  or  eflcnlial  qualities.— What  gives  impc-  of  his  capital  pidures,  have  been  engraved.    1 

dimci  t  to  union  or  rellitution  is  called  mortifica-  firft  was  ncaily  fiuifhed  by  Mr  Ry land  and cotPp 
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rd  by  Mr  Bartolozzi.    His  piece  reprefenting  St  lege  of  efcheats  and  other  feodal  profits,  by  tli6 
Paul  converting  the  Britons,  gained  the  Society's  vefting  of  lands  in  tenants  that  can  never  be  iU 
pr-ze  of  loo  guineas.                     '  tainted  or  die.    And  fuch  licences  of  mortmain 
MORTINSPERG,  a  town  of  Auftria.  fcem  to  have  been  nectflary  amcyig  the  Saxons 
(i.)  *  MORTISE.  If.  /.  [mortai/e,  mortotfij  Fr.]  above  60  ytars  before  the  Norman  conqueft.  But, 
A  hoic  cut  into  wood  that  another  piece  may  be  belides  this  general  licence  from  the  king  as  lord 
put  into  it  and  form  a  joint. —           '  p^r;tD^ount  of  the  kingdom,  it  wad  alio  requifite. 
If  it  hatb  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea,  whenever  there  was  a  mefne  or  intern[rediat€l  lord 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  (>etween  the  king  and  the  alienor,  to  obtain  his 
them,  •  licence  alfo  (upon  the  fame  feodal  principles)  for 
Can  hold  the  morti/e,                                 Shak*  the  alienation  of  the  fpecific  land.    And  if  no 
—Under  one  fkin   are  parts  varioufly  mint^lecfy  iuch  licence  was  obtained,  the  king  or  other  lord 
fome  with  CAvities,  as  morteffrs  to  receive,  i  •  ers  might  refpe^tively  enter  on  the  lands  fo  alienated 
with  tenons  to  fit  cavities.  Ray.  in  mortmain^  as  a  forfeiture.    The  neceflity  of 
(1.)  A  MoitTiss,  or  MoRToisf ,  in  carpentry,  this  licence  from  the  crown  was  acknowledged  by- 
is  a  kind  of  joint  wherein  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  refpedt  of  ad« 
ism^ide  in  a  piece  of  timber,  which  is  to  receive  vowfons,  which  the  monks  always  greatly  covet^ 
Mother  piece  called  a  tenon.  ed,  as  being  the  groundwork  of  fubfequent  ap-« 
♦To  Mortise,  v.  a.    i.  To  cut  with  a  mor-  propriations.    Yet  fuch  were  the  influence  and 
tife;  to  join  with  a  mortjfe. —                             -  ingenuity  of  the  clergy,  (that  notwithftanding 
'Tis  a  mafly  wheel,  this  fundamental  principle)  the  largeft  and  moft: 
To  whofe  huge  fpoke  ten  thoufand  lefler  things  conHderablc  donations  of  religious  houfes  hap- 
Are  mortis* d  and  adjoin'd.                        Shak.  pened  within  lefs  than  two  cenii\rie8  after  the  con- 
The  walls  of  fpiders  Iej*8  are  n^ade,  qveft.    And  (when  a  licence  could  not  be  ob-» 
Well  morti/cd  and  finely  lai'd.               Drayton,  tained)  their  contrivance  feems  to  have  been  this  a 
}.  It  feems  in  the  following  palTage  improperly  that  as  the  forfeiture  for  fuch  alienations  accrued 
cfed.*— The  one  half  of  the  fhip  being  finilhed,  *in  the  firft  place  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee» 
Md  by  th«  help  of  a  fcrew  launched  into^the  wa-  the  tenant  who  meant  to  alienate  firft  conveyed 
ter,  the  other  half  WAt  joined  by  gr^at  brafs  nails  his  lands  to  the  religious  houfe,  and  inftantly  took 
morti/ed  v\th  lead.  Arbuthnoti  them  back  again  to  hofd  as  tenant  to  the  monaf- 
MORTIZEN,  St.    See  Maurice,  N°  8.  tery ;  which  kind  of  inftantaneous  ftifin  was  pro^ 
MORTLING.    SeeMoRLiNG.  bably  held  not  to  occafion  any  fgrfeitorcj  and 
(i.)  MORTMAIN,  n.  f.  [mortem  and  iwaiw,  Fr.]  then,  by  pretext  of  fome  other  forfeitore,  furren* 
Sttch  a  ftate  of  pofieflion  as  makes  it  unalienable ;  der,  or  elcheat,  the  fociety  entered  into  thOjTe  lands 
whence  it  is  ftid  to  be  in  a  dead  handt  a  hand  that  in  right  of  fuch  their  newly  acquired  figniorjr,  as 
cannot  ftiift  away  the  property. — It  were  meet  immediate  lords  of  the  fee.   But  when  thefe  doni- 
that  fome  fmall  portion  of  lands  were  allotted,  tions  began  to  grow  numeroiis,  it  was  obferved 
fince  no  more  mortains  are  to  be  looked  for  that  the  feodal  fervices,  ordained  for  the  defence  o^ 
^pffiftr.  the  kingdom,  were  every  day  vifibly  withdrawn  ; 
U.)  Mortmain,   or  Alien atiow  in  Mort-  that  the  circulation  of  landed  property  from  maw 
^^1^1  in  mortua  manut  is  an  alienation  of  lands  to  man  began  to  ftagnate ;   and  that  the  lords 
"T  tenements  to  any  corporation,  fole  or  aggre-  were  cortailed  of  the  fruits  of  their  flgniories* 
gate,  ecdefiaftical  or  temporal.    (Sfe  Corpora-  their  efcheats,  ward  (hips,  reliefs,  and  the  like: 
TiOH.)    But  thefe  purchases  having  been  chieffy  and  theMbre,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it^  wai  or^ 
mide  by  religious  houfes,  in  confequence  where-  dahied  by  the  fecond  of  King  Henry  Ill's  great 
of  the  lands  became  perpettially  inherent  in  o«e  charters,  and  afterwards  by  that  prmted  in  ouf 
'icadband,  this  occ^fioned  the  general  appella-  comnnon  ftatute-books,  that  .all  tuch  attempts 
tion  of  mortmain  to  be  applied  to  fuch  alienations^  fhould  be  void,  and  the  land  forfeited  to  the  iorcl 
a^id  the  religious  huufes  themfelves  to  be  princr-  of  the  fee.    But  as  this  prohibition  extended  only 
pilly  coiifidered  in  forming  the  flat utes  of  mort-  to  religious  houfes,  bifhopa  and  other  fole  corpo-* 
pain:  in  deducing  the  hiftory  of  which  flatutes,  rations  were  not  included  therein;  and  the  ag- 
itis  curious  to  obferve  the  great  addrefs  and  fob-  gregate  ecclefiallical  bodies  {vihOf  Sir  Edward 
t'econtrivanceof  theecclefijftics  in  elnding,  from  Coke  obferves,  in  this  were  to  be  commended^ 
time  to  time,  the  laws  in  being,  and  the  zeal  with  that  they  ever  had  rf   their    cottnfel  <he  beft 
which  fucceflive  parliaments  hare  purfued  them  learned  men  that  they  Could  get)  foniid  many 
fhroogh  all  their  fineffes:  how  new  remedies  were  means  to  creep  out  of  this  ftatute,  by  buyiiig  iit 
ftill  the  parents  of  new  evjfions ;  tiH  the  Irgifh-  lands  that  were  bonafidi  holden  of  themfelves  arf 
lure  at  laft,  though  with  difficulty,  have  obtained  lords  of  the  fee,  and  thereby  evading  the  forfeit 
J  ikcifive  vidory.    By  the  conwnon  law  any  man  ture ;  or  by  taking  long  teafes  for  ye^^rs,  whiclt 
Jnight  difpofe  of.  his  lands  to  any  other  private  firit  introduced  thofe  eiCtenfive  terms  fof  a  thotf- 
"un  at  his  own  difcretion,  efpecially  when  the  fand  or  more  years,  whiclr  are  now  fb  frequent 
feodal  reftraints  of  alienation  were  worn  away«  in  conveyances.    This  (>rodoced  the  ftatute  Je 
t*  Yet  (lays  Biackftone),  in  confequence  of  thefe  rf//^/«^-%  7  Bdward  I. :  i^hich  provided,  that  nOr 
rt  WW  always,  and  is  ftill  neceflary,  for  corpora:-  perfon,  religious  01*  other  whatfoeter,  flioold  buy» 
l>oni  to  have  a   liceirce  of  mortmain  from  the  or  fell,  xit  receive,  under  pretence  of  a  gift,  or 
frown,  to  enable  them  to  purchafe  lands^;  for  as  term  of  years,  or  any  othef  title  u^fiatfoever,  nor 
^Iwking  it  the  ultimate  lord  of  every  fee,  he  ought  fhotild,  by  any  art  or  ingenuity,  appropriate  to 
Bot.uniefeby  hisown  confcnt,  to  lofe  hit  privi-  himfelf*  any  lands  or  tcneo[iciiti  in  mortmain  j 
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upon  pain  that  tbe  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or,    ture  ufci  (hall  be  fubjea  to  the  ftatntes  of  rnorV 
on  bU  default  for  one  year,  the  lords  paramount,    main,  and  forfeitable  like  the  lands  therolelves. 
ard,  in  default  of  all  of  them,  the  king,  might    And  whercaMhc  ftatutes  had  been  eluded  by  pnr- 
enter  thereon  as  a  forfeiture.   This  fecmed  to  be    chafing  large  trafis  of  land  adjoming  to  cburcfcss, 
a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  all  alienations  in  mort-    and  confcdrating  them  by  the  name  ot  tburcb' 
main :  but  as  tl«fe  ftatutes  extended  only  to  gifts    yardi,  fuch  fubtile  imagination  is  alfo  declared  to 
and  conveyances  between  the  parties,  the  rejigi-    be  within  tbe  coropafs  of  tbe  ftatutcs  ot  mort- 
ous  houfes  now  began  to  fet  up  a  fiaitious  title    main.     And  civil  or  lay  corporations^  aa  weJl  as 
to  the  land  which  it  w«  intended  they  ihould    ecclefiaftical,  are  alfo  declared  to  be  vritfim  the 
have,  and  to  bring  an  aAion  to  recover  it  againft    mifchief,  and  of  courfe  withm  the  remedy  pro- 
the  tenant  •,  who,  by  fraud  and  coUufion,  made    vPded  by  thofe  falutary  lawf.    And  lafliy,  as  du- 
no  defence,  and  thereby  judgment  was  given  for    rir  .  the  times  of  popery i  lands  were  frequently 
the  religious  houfe,  whkh  then  recovered  tbe    given  to  fuperftitious  ufes,  though  not  to  any  cor. 
land  by  a  fentence  of  law  upon  a  Tuppofed  prior    pprate  bodies ;  or  were  made  liable  lO  the  handi! 
title.    And  thus  they  had  the  honour  of  invent-    of  heirs  and  devifees  to  the  charge  of  obits,  chaoa- 
ing  thofe  fiditious  adjudications  of  the  right,    tries,  and  the  like,  which  were  equally  pernicions 
which  are  fioce  become  the  great  aflurance  of  the    in  a  welKgoverned  ftate  as  aftual  al>«««'?"s  m 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  cooth^m  recoye-    mortmain ;  therefore,  at  the  dawn  ot  the  Keror. 
aiES.    But  upon  this  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter    mation,  the  ftatute  43  Henry  Vlll.  c.  10.  decJarei, 
the-  fecond,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  3a.  ena^ed,  that  in    that  all  future  grants  of  lands  for  any  ot  the  pur- 
fuch  cafes  a  jury  (hall  try  the  true  right  of  the  de-    pofes  aforcfiiid,  if  granted  for  any  longer  term 
mandants  or  plaintiffs  to  the  land  ;  and  if  the  re-    than  ao  years,  Ihall  be  void.    But  during  all  \m 
ligious  houfe  or  corporation  be  found  to  have  it,    time  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  gram, 
they  Ihall  ftill  recover  feifin :  otherwife  it  (hall  be    ing  a  licence  of  mortmain,  to  remit  the  torteituie, 
forfeited  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or  elfe    fo  far  as  related  to  its  own  rights ;  and  to  enable 
to  the  next  lord,  and  finally  to  the  king,  upon  the    any  fpiritual  or  other  corporation  to  purchale  aro 
immediate  or  other  lords  default.    Ahd  the  like    hold  any  lands  or  tenements  m  Pfrpeluity ;  wmcti 
provifion  was  made  by  the  fucceeding  chapter,  in  ^prerogative  is  declared  and  confirmed  hy  tnc  lu- 
cafe  the  tenants  fet  up  crofles  upon  their  lands    tute  18  Edw.  lU.  ft-  3.  c  3-    But  as  doubts  were 
(the  badges  of  knights  templars  and  hofpitallers)    conceived  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  bow  mx 
in  order  to  protedt  them  from  the  feud.ii  demsnds    fnch  licence  was  valid,  fince  the  king  had  no 
of  their  lords,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges  of  thofe    power  to  difpenfe  with  the  ftatutes  of  root®*'" 
religious  a^.id  military  orders.     And  fo  careful    by  a  claufe  of  non  obftante,  which  wati  ^'^^5"  . 
was  thi?  provident  prince  to  prevent  any  future    courfe,  though  it  fcems  to  have  been  on"^^^"*;' ' 
evafions,  that  wh^n  the  ftatute  of  quia  empUrtJ,    and  as  by  the  gradual  declenfion  of  metne  ngn. 
x8  Edward  I.  aboliflied  all  iub-inteudations,  and    ories  through  the  long  operation  of  the  itaiuic  « 
gave  liberty  for  all  men  to  alienate  their  lands  to    quia  emptores,  the  rights  of  mtermcdiaieioru* 
be  holden  of  their  next  immediate  lord,  a  provifo    were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  ^ompals ;  »t  *  y 
was  inferted  that  this  fhouW  not  extend  to  autho-    therefore  provided  by  the  ftatute  7  and  8  w.  im. 
rife  any  kind  of  alienation  in  tnortmain.    And    c,  37.  that  the  crown  for  the  future  at  its  own  gi- 
when  afterwards  the  method  of  obtaining  tbe    cretion  may  grant  licences  to  alienate  or  mkci 
king's  licence  by  writ  of  ad  quod  danum  was  mark-    mortmain,  of  whomfoever  the  tenements  nwy  ^ 
cd  out  by  the  ftatute  47  Edward  I.  ft.  2.  it  was    holden.    After  the  diflblution  of  «^on5«^"^'*J;; 
farther  provided  by  ftatute  34  Edward  I.  ft.  5.    der  Henry  VIII.  though  the  policy  ot  the  ne« 
that  no  fuch  licence  ftiould  be  effeaual  without    popifti  fucceflbr  afTtded  to  grant  a  fccunty  10  ac 
the  confent  of  the  mefne  or  intermediate  lords,    poffeirors  of  abbey  lands,  yet,  in  order  to  re^a. 
Yet  ftill  it  was  diflicult  to  fet  bounds  to  ecclefiat    fo  much  of  them  as  either  the  »eal  or  t'«»!^'^y  'J 
tical  ingenuity :  for  when  they  were  driven  out  of    their  owners  might  ihduce  them  to  part  «f  "";^ 
'  all  their  former  holds,  they  devifed  a  new  method    ftatutes  of  mortmain  vrere  fufpended  for  ao  J" 
of  conveyance,  by  which  the  lands  were  granted,    by  the  ftatute  of  i  and  %  P.  and  M.  c.  %.  a"*"^"^'  J 
liot  to  themfelves  diredlTy,  but  to  nominal  feo-    that  time  any  lands  or  tenements. were  aiJo»eo 
fees  to  the  ufe  of  the  religious  houfes ;  thus  dif-    be  granted  to  any  fpiritual  corporation  wiuio 
tinguifhing  between  the  poffeffion  and  the  ufe,    any  licence  whatfoever.   And  long  ^"^f  "^'r' 
and  receiving  the  adual  profits,  while  the  feifin    a  much  better  purpofe,  the  augmentation  or  p^j 
of  t^e  land  remained  in  the  nominal  feoffee ;  who    livings,  it  was  enaAed  by  the  ftatute  i7  ^*'- ^J 
was  held  by  the  courts  of  equity  (then  under    c.  3.  that  appropriators  may  annex  the  greai  i 
the  diredion  of  the  clergy)  to  be  bound  in  con-    to  the /vicarages;  and  that  all  o^^"*^?**^".  "  «r. 
Science  (to  account  to  his  cefluv  que  ufi  for  the    lool.  per  annum  may  be  augmented  ^YJ^y  -^ 
tents  and  emoluments  of  the  eftate.    And  it  is  to    chafe  of  lands,  without  licence  of  m<f  7"." 
thcfe  inventions  that  our  praftifers  are  indebted    either  cafe;  and  the  like  provifion  hath  ^c"  •   . 
for.  the  introduaion  of  ufes  and  trufts,  the  foun-    made  in  favour  of  the  governors  of  q>w*J*  ^"  j^ 
daMon  of  modern  conveyancing.    But,  pnfortu-    bounty.    It  hath  alfo  *>*^«n  >«'°>  *]'.*,^  ^  , 'L^^ 
nately  for  the  inventors  themfelves,  they  did  not    13  Henry  VI 11.  before  menUoned,  <»»*>^"°^  Vu^y,. 
long  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their  new  device ;  for    to  any  thing  but  fuperftitious  ufes  ;  and  nai  •    . 
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Jarjre  lod  improvident  difpofitions  even  for  tbefe  pons,  ftamped^  ftrained*  and  mingled  with  Kke 

good  purpoieSy  and  defeat  the  political  ends  olT  quantity  of  almond  butter,  i»  rxceilent  to  nouriib 

the  ftatutes  of  mortmain  ;  it  is  therefore  enadted  the  weak.  Bacori*^  Nat.  Htfi, 

by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  that  no  lands  or  (i.)  ♦  MOUTtJARY.  «.  /  [mortuairtt  French  ; 

tenements,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  thereont  ihalt  nutrtmriuw^  Latin.]    A  gift  lelt  by  a  man  at  hit 

be  given  for,  or  charged  with  any  charitable  ufev  de.itb  to  his  parifb  church,  for  the  recompence 

uhatfoevcTy  unlefs  by  deed  indented,  executed  of  bi$  perfonal  tythes  and  ofieriogs  not  duly  paid 

io  the  prefetice  of  two  witnefles  t%  kalendar  in  his  life  time,  harrit* 

moDthi  before  th.'  death  of  the  donor,  and  en-  (».)  MORTUARY,  in  law,  is  a  fort  of  ccclefi- 

roUcfd  in  the  court  of  chancery  within  fix  months  aftical  heriot,  (fee  Heriot,  N°  2.)  beiiig  a  cuf- 

after  its  execution  (except  ftocks  in  the  public  tomary  gift  claimed  by  and  due  to  the  mintfter  in 

funds,  which  may  be  transferred  within  fix  months  very  many' pariihes  on  the  death  of  his  pan(h« 

previous  to  the  donor's  death),  and  unlefs  fnch  toners.    They  fevm  originally  to  have  been  only 

gift  be  m«de  to  take  effeft  immediately,  and  be  a  voluntary  bequeft  to  the  church  ;  being  intend- 

vithout  power  of  revocation ;  sod  that  all  other  ed,  as  Lyndewude  informs  vs  from  a  conftitutioa 

gifts  ffaall  be  yoid«   The  two  univerfities,  their  col-  of  Abp.  Langbam,  as  a  kind  of  expiation  and 

leges  and  their  fcholars  upon  the  foundation  of  the  .  amends  to  the  clergy  for  the  pei^fonal  tithes^  and 

colleges  of  Eton,  Winchefter,  and  Weftminfter,  other  eccleliaftical  duties,  which  the  laity  in  their 

are  excepted  out  of  this  aA ;  but  fuch  exemption  life  time  might  have  neglected  or  forgotten  to  pay. 

▼as  granted  with  this  provifo,  that  no  college  Por  this  purpofe,  afer  the  lord's  hetiot  or  beft 

ih.\Il  be  at  liberty  to  purchafe  more  advowfons  good  was  taken  out,  the  fecood  bed  chattel  was 

than  are  equal  in  numl}er  to  one  moiety  of  the  referved  to  tbe  church  as  a  mortuary.    And  there* 

fel!owt  or  ftudents  upon  the  refpe^tive  founda-  fore  in  the  laws  of  king  Cai.ute,  this  mortuary  is 

tions.  called ybii/-/ro/,  or ftftntolum  anim^.    And,  in  pur- 

(i.)  MORTON,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  Dumfries-  fuance  of  the  fame  principle,  by  the  laws  of  Venice, 

(hire,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kith,  ij  miles  NW.  where  no  perfonal  tithes  have  been  paid  during 

of  Dumfries  ;  about  6  miles  long  from  SW.  to  the  life  of  the  party,  they  are  paid  at  his  death 

NE.  and  3J  broad,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  out  of  his  merchandife,  jewels,  and  other  move- 

C«on,  W.  by  the  Nith,  8.  and  SE.  by  the  Cany-  ables.    So  alfo,  by  a  fimilar  policy  in  France, 

il^  each  of  which  have  bridges.    It  contains  6,340  every  man  th^Tt  died  without  bequeathing  a  part 

Scots  acres,  of  which  1,800  are  arable  and  fertile  ;  of  his  eftate  to  the  church,  which  was  called  dyirf^ 

and  the  reft  under  meadow,  pafture,  mofs,  and  ^uitbwU  confjfion%  was  formerly  deprived  of  Chrlt- 

vood.    Part  of  it  is  hilly.    Hufbaniiry  is  much  tian  burial;  or,  if  he  died  inteflate,' the  relations 

•rapioved.^   The  Cliipate  is  falubrious.    The  po-  of  the  deceafed,  jointly  with  the  biOiop,  named 

paction,  in  -S79X,  was  908  ;  increafe  473  fince  proper  arbitrators  to  determine  what  he  ought  to 

'755 1  owing  to  the  divifion  of  farms,  and  late  im-  huve  given  to  the  church,  in  cafe  he  had  made  k 

pro?ement»:  numberofhorfes,  ii9;offlieep25a7;  will.    But  the  parliament,  in  1409,  redrcd'ed  this 

jwine,  46,  and  black  cattle«50o.    The  chiet  vil*  grievance.    It  was  anciently  ulual  in  England  to 

«ge  is  Thornhilh  bring  the  mortuary  to  church  along  with  the  ccrpfe 

^  U)MoRTON,Thomas«:kleamedEQg1tibb1(hop  when  it  came  to  t^  buried;   and  thence  it  is 

w  the  17th  century,  bred  at  St  John's  college,  fomefiraes  called  a  cor/cprejent :  \  term  >\hich'be« 

Cambridge,  and  logic-ledurer  of  the  univerfity.  fpeaks  it  to  have  been  once  a  voluntary  donation. 

After  fcveral  preferments  he  was  advanced  to  the  However,  in  Bra^on's  time,  fo  early  as  Henry  III. 

kc  of  Chefter  in  1615,  and  tranflated  to  that  of  we  find  it  rivetted  into  an  eftablifljed  cu(tom:  in- 

Litchficld  and  Coventry  in  x6i8.    In  1631  he  was  fomuch  that  the  beqvefts  of  heriots  and  mortu^- 

Iranflatcd  to  the  fee  of  Durham,  in  which  he  fat  ries  were  held  to  be  neceflary  ingredients  in  ev^ry 

^tb  great  reputation  till  the  opening  of  the  long  teftament  of  chattels.    Imprimis  autem  Achtt  fuili- 

parliament,  which  met  in  1640;   when  he  was  betf  qm  tejiamentum  fecerit,  domlnum  fuum  de  melt* 

committed  twice  to  cuRody.    The  parliament,  orirequamhatment  recognf^cer^i'etpofteqecchJtQm 

upon  the  diflblution  of  bi/hofjrics,  voted   him  de  aOa  nuliori:  the  lord  muft  have  the  beft  good 

80s!,  a-year,  of  which  he  received  but  a  fmall  left  him  as  an  heriot;  and  tlie  church  the  fecood 

P'rt.    He  died  in  1659,  ^^  ^^^^  95th  year  of  his  beft  as  a  mortuary.    But  yet  this  cuftom  was  dif- 

T  T^  '***'*  ^f  ^**  confecration.    He  publiihed  ferent  in  different  places^  in  quibufdam  hcii  habft 

-Apologia  Qfithoiua^  and  fcveral  other  works  ;  and  tcclefia  melius  animcl  4e  cpn/uetudine  ;  in  quibufdam 

*M  a  man  of  extenfive  learning,  great  piety,  and  fccundwnt  -w/  tertium  melimj:  ei  in  quibu/dam  nihil: 

wmperance.  gt  ideo  tonfideranda  eft  confuetudo  loci.    This  cuftom 

"O^TORP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smaland.  ftill  varies  in  different  places,  not  only  as  to  the 

MORTPAY.  «./.  l/yior/ and ^of.]  Dead  pay ;  mortuary  to  be  paid,  but  the  perfon  to  whom  it 

payment  not  made. — This  parliament  was  merely  is  payable.    In  Wales  a  mortuary  or  corfe-prefent 

*.  parliament  of  war,  with  fome  ftatutes  condu-  was  due  upon  the  death. of  every?  clergyman  to 

^^%  thereunto ;  as  the  fevere  punilhing  of  mort'  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe ;  till  abolilhed,  upon  11 

^^^^^^  keeping  back  of  foldiers  wages,  l^acon,  recompence  given  to  the  bilhop,  by  the  ftatute 

MORTRBe,  ii  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  \%  Ann.  ft.  ».  c.  6.    And  in  the  archdeaconry  of 

•V^  whiles  SSE.  of  Arsentan.  Chefter  a  cuftom  alfo  prevailed,  that  the  biftiop, 

MORTRESS.  IT.  /•  [from  mortier  dt  fagefft.  who  is  alfo  arcbdeacoui  ftiould  have,  at  the  death 

o*ii«|r.]  A  difh  of  meat  of  various  kinds  beaten  of  every  clergyman  dying  therein,  his  beft  horfe 

^eiber.^A mortre/s made  witbihe brawn  of  ca*  or  marci bridle,  ikddle and  fpurs ;  bisbefl gown  or 

R  r  a  ^  cloak. 
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ploaky  hat,  upper  garment  under  h\$  gown,  and  department  of  the  Sefia,  and  late  lordfhip  ol 

tippet,  and  alfo  his  beft  fignet  or  ring.    But  by  Vcrcelli,  in  the  Piedroontefc ;  -a©  mHes  NN Wj 

ikatute  18  Geo.  II,  c.  6,  this  mortuary  is  directed  of  Vercclli. 

to  ceafe,  and  the  aft  has  fettled  upon  the  b'fhop       (i,)  MORVIEDRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valen^ 

an  equivalent  in  its  room»  The  king's  t^Uim  to  ma-  cia,  built  on  the  f\te  of  the  ancient  Saguntiim. 

py  ;;ood8,  on  the  death  of  al]  prelates  in  England,  See  Saguktum*    AmoiTg  its  numerous  relics  of 

feems  to  he  of  the  fame  nature;  though  Sir  £d-  antiquity,  the  chief  are  a  c;iftle  and  annphithe«:ref 

ward  Coke  apprehends,  that  this  is  a  duty  upqn  It  is  13  miles  N£.  of  Valencia.    Lon.  o.  10.  £, 

death,  and  no^  a  mort^jary;  a  diftin^ion  which  J-at.  39.  38.  N. 

feems  to  be  without  a  difierence.    For  not  only        1%,)  Morv<kdro,  a  river  of  Valen^i^,  which 

the  king's  ecclcfiaftical  chara^er,  as  fupremc  or-  tynp  int^  the  fea  at  the  above  tow;». 
dinary, but  alfo  the  fpecies  Q^  the  goods  claimed,        MORVH-I.p,  a  town  of  France,  in. the  drp. 

which  bear  fo  near  a  rcfemblance  to  thofe  in  the  of  the  Mtrurthe;  4  miles  SE.  of  Ponta  Moufior^, 
archdeaconry  of  Ghefter,  which  was  an  acltnow-        MORVILLIpR,^*  town  of  France  in  the  dep. 

Jedged  mortuary,  puts  the  matter  out  of  difptite.  of  Vnfm??;  5  miles  S W. /if  Nerfchateau. 
The  king,  according  to  the  record  vouched  by  Sir        MOi<UP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  i»i  Holland. 
J^. Coke,  is  entitled  tofii^  things;  the  biihop's  befl        MORUS,  the  mulberry  tr be, a  genus  of  t**? 

horfe  or  palfrey,  with  his  furniture ;  his  clo:k  or  tetrnndria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs 

gown  and  tippet;  his  cup  and  cover;  his  bafun  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un« 

find  ew^r;  his  gold  ring;  and  laflly  his  muta  ca-  der  the  s,^<^  o-der,  ScabrfJa,    The  male  calyx  if 

I7tf9f,  his  mew  or' kennel  of  hounds.    This  variety  quadripattite  ;  and  there  is  no  corolla;  the  fe» 

of  cufloms  with  regard  to  mortuaries,  giving  fre-  m^le  calyx,  is  tetraphyllous;  there  is  no  corolla; 

quently  a  handle  to  exadions  on  one  fide,  and  twoAyles;  tire  calyx  like  a  berry,  with  one  feed, 

frauds  or  expenfive  litigr.tions  on  the  other,  it  was  Thei*e  are  7  fpecies.  viz. 

thought  proper,  by  ftatute  %i  Hen.  VIlI.  c,  6.  to  '    i.  Morus  alba*,  the  €vhiU  mulh^rrj  tree,  rifrt 

reduce  theni  to  fome  Uind  of  cert  inly.    For  Ihjs  with  an  upright  trunk,  branching  ^o  or  .^o  feet 

purpofe  it  is  pnadled,  that  all  moriuaries,  or  corfe  high ;  garniOied  with  tafge,  oblique,  hcart-Hiapedi 

prefents  to  parfons  of  any  pariih,  fliall  be  taken  fmooth,  light<green,  Ihining  leaves  and  moncrci- 

'in  the  following  manner,  uniefs  where  by  cuftorp  ous  flowers  fucceeded  by  pale-whiti(h  fruit.  There 

lefs  or  pone*  at  all  is  due:  viz.  for  every  perfon  isa  variety  with  purplifh  fruit*    Mulberry  trees  arc 

who  doe?  pot  leave  gpod§.  to  the  value  of  ten  noted  for  their  leaifes  affording  the  principal  food 

roarks,  nothing;  for  every  perfon  who  leaves  goods  of  that  valuable  infe<ft  the  filk-worm.    See  Mut- 

to  the  value  St  ten  marks  and  under  30  pounds,'  berry,  §  %,)   The  leaves  of  the  a/^a  are  preferred 

'^6.  4d.  if  above  /o  pounds,  and  under  40  poundsy  for  this  purpofe  in  I^urope;  but  in  China,  ivherethe 

6s.  8d.  if  above  40  pounds,  of  what  value  foever  beft  filk  !«<  made,  the  worms  are  faid  to  be  fed  with 

they  may  be,  |os.  and  no  more.    And  no  mortu-  thofe  of  the  niorus  tartarica.  (N*^6.)    The  adrsn- 

Ary  (hatl  throughout  the  kingdom  be  paid  fbr  the  tages  of  *i^bite  mulberry  trees  are  not  confined  10 

death  of  any  feme-covert ;  nor  for  any  (child ;  nor  the  nourilhment  of  worms :  theylftay  be  cut  eve. 

for  any  on^  of  full  age,  that  is^not  a  houfekeeper;  ry  3,or  4  years  like  fallows  and  popular  treeft  ^^ 

iior  for  any  wayfaring  man  \  feut  fpch  wayfaring  make  faggots  ;  and  the  Iheep  eat  their  leaves  is 

rnan's  mortuary  (hall  be  paid  in  the  parifti  to  winter,  before  they  are  burnt.    Thi$  kind  of  food, 

M'hicb  be  belongsi    And  upon  this  Itatute  ftands  of  which  they  are  extremely  fond,  m  very  oou- 

the  law  of  mortuarieslo  this  daj.  rilhing;  it  gives  a  delicacy  to  the  flcih,  and  a 

(i.)  MORVEN, a  mountain  of  taithnefs,  ip  the  fincnefs  and  beauty  to  the  wool.    In  fhort,  in 

pariih  of  Lutheron,  celebrated  in  the  fong^  of  every  clim^ite  and  in  moft  fieldsi  it  might  he  pro- 

pfl^an,  as  the  country  of  Finga|.  per,  as-  is  the  cafe  in  Spain,  to  wait  for  the  ^\t 

(i.)  MoRVEN,  or7  [Gaelic,  Mor-Earran^  i.  e.  hoar-froaft  fhaking  off  the  leaves,  which  are  ^a- 

MORVE^N,    ■  5  Great  divifibn,]  a  parifh  of  thered  and  placed  to  dry  in  (beds  or  cart-houfrf, 

Gotland  in  Argyleftiire,  on   a  large  peninfula,  taking  care  always  to  ftir  them  from  time  to  tiisr. 

bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  poch-Suineart,  and  from  In  $pain,  the  flieep  are  fed  on  thcfe  leaves  dur/n^ 

^E.  to  NW.  bv  the  5ouod  of  Muf^    It  is  lo  miles  the  cold  and  frc^'lg.    Dy  this  method  00  injury  is 

long  and  10  broad,  and  coritains  aboijt'6o,ppo  done  to  the  mulberries,  which  produce  Icavrt 

ftcres.    The  furfac'e  19  hiHy,'  the  climate  rainy," yet  every  year ;  and  it  is  though?  that  the  beauty  ana 

liealthful,  many  of  the  natives  being  long-lived';  finenefs  of  the  Spanillj  wool  is  in  a  great  meafure 

^nd  the  foil  is  poor;  tight,  open,  gravelly,  eart^i  owing  to  the  t:fe  of  this  kind  of  food.    F»^i"? 

The  crops  a^p  oats,  barley  find  pofatoes;   but  thefe  confiderat ions  M.  Bourgeois  infers,  that  cvrtj 

Jhey  are  very  precnhrious,'atid  often  fail.    Grazing  jfi  pounlries  where,  from  the  nature  of  ihecb* 

cf  cattle  IS  therefore  now  preferred.    The  pOpu-  matr,  the  fcarcity  of  workmen  and  the  hign  pm? 

Nation,  in   1793,   was   1764,   increafe  541,   fince  of  l-ibour,  pr  any  other  particular  cauffS  ^*^' 

^75S'    The'rfumber'of  fhccp  was  14,000;  horfcs  wcrips  could  pot  be  raifed  to  any  advaniflgfi  ^'^^ 

«5o,  and  black  cattle,  3,500.    About  ^o  tons  of  cultivation  of  niulberry  trees  ought  not  be  nf 

kelp  are  manufadliired.    Meal,  leather/  iron,  tar^  gleAe'd  — Thp  fruit  of  the  white  mulbeny  h«» 

ropiea,  mercllafpt  godds,  &c.  afe  ibipoftcd,  and  fweetlfh  and  very  infipid  tafte.    Birds,  bowett^* 

borf^s,  flieep,  Cowsj  wool,  kelp,  timber  ipd  bark,  are  very  fond  of  it;  and  it  is  remarked  that  tbP« 

exported.    There*  are  tWo  excellertt  (iarbour6,'ahd  which  nave  been  fed  with  fiich  fruit  afford  excel* 

^any  fmall  creeks  on  the  coaft.  '  l^nt  meat. 

'   MORUCLIENGO,  a  town  of  Frwce,  iirthc        2.  Morus  Isdica,  the  ladut^  vtul^errjt  o" 
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OTAte  oblong  leaves,  equal  on  both,  fideSy  but  un*  After  taVing  off  the  bark,  they  dry  tt  in  the  iuit» 

equally  ferrated.^  See  N°  7.  «and  then  beat  it,  that  the  externtl  part  may  fall 

3.  MoRus  NIGRA,  the  common  bkuk-frtdted  off;  and  the  internal  part,  which  ia  fine  bark,  re« 

mu^her9j  tree,  rifee  with  an  upright  large  rough  mains  entire.    This  is  again  beaten,  to  make  tt 

trunk,  dividing  into  a  branchy  and  very  fpreading  ftill  finer;  after  which  they  bleach  it  with  dew.  It 

head,  rifing  ao  feet  high,  or  more.    It  has  large  is  then  fpun,  and  various  fabrics  are  made  front 

heart.(b;ipcd  rough  leaves, and  moncecious flowers,  it,  fuch  as  nets  and  fringes:  they  even  foit^etimes 

fucceeded  in  the  females  by  large  fucculent  black-  weave  it  and  make  it  into  cloth.~The  fineft  fort 

bcrnes.     There  is  a  variety  with  jagged  leaves  of  cloth  among  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and 

and  ihfialler  fruit.    ConGdered  as  fruit-trees,  this  others  of  the  South  Sea  Iflands,  is  made  of  the 

fnecies  is  the  only  proper  fort  to  cultivate  here ;  bark  of  this  tree-    Sec  Bark,  J  3.  ^* 

the   trees    being    not  only  the    itaoft    plentiful  5.M0RUS  tuBRA,therrrfnr^mitf«>«/^r»7/rff» 

bearers,  but  the  fruit  being  larger  and  much  finer  prows  30  feet  high ;  is  garnilhetl  with  very  large,* 

fisTOured  than  that  of  the  Alba  (N®  1.),  which  heart-fhaped,   rough  leaves,   hairy  underneath; 

U  the  only  other  fort  that  bears  in  this  country,  and  has  monotcious  flowers,  fucteeded  by  large. 

It  Is  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  tafte,  and  is  at  reddifh  berries.    This  and  the  laft  fpecies,  as  well 

the  fame   time  laxative  and  cooling.    Like  the  as  the  Alba  (N*  1.%  are  here  chiefly  employed  to 

other  :w:id-fweet  ft-uits,  it  allays  thirft  (as  Dr  Cul-  form  variety  in  our  ornamental  plantations,  though 

IcD  obfcrves),  partly  by  refrigerating,  and  partly  abroad"  they  are  adapted  to  much  more  ufeful 

by  exciting  an  excretion  of  mucus  from  the  mouth  purpofes. 

and  fauces;  a  ftmilar  vfiifdt  is  alfo  produced  in  6.  MorcsTaxtaric A, f/je7tfrftfrwwi»«/Afrrff 

the  ftomach,  where,  by  rorredting  putrefcency,  a  has  ovate  oblong  leaves,  equal  on  both  fides,  and 

powerful  caufe  of  thirft  is  removed.    A  fyrup  is  equally  ferrated.    It  abouiKls  on  the  banks  of  the 

wade  from  the*  berries,  gathered  before  tney  arc  Wolga  and  the  Tahais. 

ripe,  which,  taken  as  a  gargle,  is  excellent  for  aU  7.  MoRUS  Tinctoria,  dyer's  mulberry,  or 
Jafing  inflammations  of  the  throat,  and  for  clean-  fustic,  has  oblohg  leaves  more  extended  on  one 
ftog  ulcers  in  the  mouth.    The  bark  of  the  roet^  fide  at  the  bafe,  with  axillary  thorns*    It  is  a  na« 
iwbich  has  an  acrid  bitter  tafte,  poffeflTes  a  cathartic  tivc  of  Brafil  and  Jamaica.    This  is  a  fine  timber- 
power,  and  has  been  faccefsfuUy  ufed  as  a  vermi-  tree,  and  a  principal  ingredient  in  inoft  of  our  yel- 
fugc,  partic^ilarly  in  cafes  of  taenia ;  the  defe  is  low  dyes,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  imported  into 
half  a  ^j^fR  of  thie  powder^  or  a  dram  of  the  infu-  Knrope.    The  berries  are  fweet  and  wholefome» 
fion.  Thejuicc  of  the  fruit  is  alfo  employed  to  give  but  not  much  ufed,  except  by  the  winged  tribe, 
ft  colour  to  c.ertain.  liquors  and  confedions.  Some  by  whofe  pare  it  is  chiefly  planted,    This  and  the 
make  from  it  an  agreeable  wine ;  others  employ  laft  fpecies,  and  the  Indijca  ((be  N^s.),  are  tender 
it  for  giving  a  high  colour  to  red  wine ;  which  it  plants  in  this  country ;  but  the  other  4  snre  hardy» 
Vik<fw\fe  contributes  to  make  fweet. — Although  and  fuccecd  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation,  The 
thu  ju'ce  is  not  ufed  in  dyeing,  it  gives  a  red  co-  Ijeaves  are  generally  late  before  they  coflne  out» 
lour  to  the  fingers  and  to  linen,  which  is  very  the  buds  feldom  beginning  to  open  till  the  middle, 
tfiff.cuU  to  remove.    Verjuice,  forrel,  lemon,  and  or  towards  the  tTid  of  May,  according  to  the  fea- 
X^:tx\  mulbenries,  remove  fpots  of  this  kind  from  fon  ;  and  when  thefe  trees  begin  to  expand  their 
the  hands;  but  with  refped  to  linen,  the  beft  way  foliage,  it  is  a  good  fign  of  fine  warm  fettled  wca- 
is  10  wet  the  part  wfiich  has  been  ftained,  and  to  ther ;  the  white  mulberry,  however,  is  generally 
<in'  it  with  the  vapour  of  fulphur;  the  vitriolic  forwarder  in  leafing  than  the  black.    The  floweta 
acid  which  efcapes  ftom  this/ubftance  dpring  com-  9nd  fruit  come  out  foon  after  the  leajres ;  ^e  males 
huftioD  inftantly  takes  off  the  ftain.— The  wood  in  amentoms,  and  the  females  in  fmall  foiuidilli 
iiyHlow,  tolerably  hard,  and. may  be  applied  to  heads;  neither  of  which  are  verv  confpicuous, 
various  ufes  in  turnery  and  carving :  but  to  fepa*  nor  poflfefs  any  beauty,  but  for  obfervatibn.   The 
rite  the  bark,  which  is  rough,  thick,  thready,  female  or  fruitful  flowers  always  rife  on  the  extre* 
2nd  fit  for  being  made  into  ropes,  it  i^  proper  to  mitv  of  the  young  Oioots,  or  ftiort  fpurs ;  and 
&cep  the  wood  in  water.  with  this  Angularity,  that  the  calyxes,  of  the 
4*MoRi;s  f  APYRtFERA,the/a^^rMf»/^rry /rrtf  flowers  become  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  berry 
of  Japan,  grows  10  or  30  feet  high ;  having  large  kind,  and  compofed  of  many  tuberances,  each  of 
I»lniated  leaves,  fome  trilobate,  others  quinque-  them  furniOiing  one  feed.  The  fruit  matures  here 
lobed;  and  monoecious   flowers,  fucceeded  by  gradually  from  about  the  15th  of  August  to  the 
Wil  black  fruit.  '  This  fpecies  hias  its  name  from  15th  Sept.    In  dry  warm  fealbn%  they  ripen  in 
^^^  paper  chieflv  ufed  by  the  Japanefe  being  made  great  perfedion  ;  but  in  very  wet  weather,  they 
of  the  bark  of  its  branches.    (See  Paper.)    The  ripen  indifllerently,  and  prove  devoid  of  flavour. 
;«^«  alfo  fcrve  for  food  to  the  filk  worm,  .and  it  MORZEGORSKOI,  a  town  of  RulDa,  on  the 
"cultitated  with  fuccefs  in  France.    It  thrives  Dwin^;  100  miles  $£.  of  Archangel. 
"^ftjofandy  foils,  grows  fafter  than  the  common  MOSA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  %$  mi!es  NE.  of 
njulberry,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  not  ifijnred  by  Mocha. 

ifif  cold.  M.  de  la  Bouviere  affirms,  that  he  pro-  MOSACH,  a  riv<r  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria. 

cured  a  beautiful  vegetable  fitk  from  the  bark  of  f  I.  i.)  MOSAIC,  adj.  inftituted  by  Mofes. 

toe  young  branches  of  this  fpecies,  which  he  cut  («.)  Mosaic  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Moses,  the 


*h»lc  the  tree  was  in  fap,  and  afterwards,  beat  and  moft  ancient  fyftem  of  law,  that  we  know  of  in 
^(«P^.  The  women  of  Louifiana  procure  the  the  world,  ft  is  of  three  kinds;  the  moral  law, 
«ff«  from  the  flioots  which  ilTue  from  the  ftock    the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  judicial  law.    The 


procure  the    the  world,    ft  is  of  three  kinds;  the  moral  law, 

,        ^w ^  ..^jn  the  ftock    the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  judicial  law.    The 

V  ^°c  nulberryi  and  which  are  4  or  5  feet  high;   diflerent  manner  in  which  each  9f  thefe  was  deli* 

i^ere<L 


\ 
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vered  tttay  perhaps  fuggefta  right  idea  of  their  nerali  Sx.  2$»  34.  Lev,  23.  l>eut.  t6^*>-Oftbe 

differeot  natures.    The  moral  law»  or  tep  cpm-  feaft  of  the  paffover,  Ex.  jtt.  ij.  25. 34.  Lev.  33. 

nandmentSy  ;for  Jnftaocet  was  delivered  on  the  Nam.  9.  98.  Qeut.  16.-— Of  pentecoft,  £x.  23.24. 

top  of  the  raquntaio,  in  the  face  of  the  worlds  as  Lev.  23.  Num.  28.  peut.  x6. — Of  tabernacles, 

being  of  univerfal  influence*  and  obligatory  on  all  Ex.  23.  34.  Lev.  23.  Num.  29I  Dcut.  x6^-rOf 

mankind.  The  ceremonial  was  received  by  Mofes  blowing  the  trumpetSy  Lev.  23.  Num.  29.— -Of  ex- 

in  private  in  the  tabernacle,  as  being  of  peculiar  piatipn,  Ex.  30.  Lev.  16.  23.  Num.  29. — Of  the 

concern,  belonging  to  the  Jews  only,  and  deftined  Hrft  fruits,  Ex.  22.  23.  34*  Lev.  2.  Num.  15. 

to  ceafe  when  the  tabernacle  w^s  down,  and  the  Deut.  26. — Of  tythes.  Lev.  21.  Num.  i8.  Deut. 

vail  of  the -temple  rent.    As  to  the  judicial  law,  12.  14*  26.^0f  fruits  growing  and  not  eaten  of, 

it  was  neither  fo  publicly  nor  fo  audibly  given  as  Lev.  19.— Of  the  firft  born,  Ex.  13.  22.  34.  Deut. 

the  moral  law,  nor  yet  fo  privately  as  the  cere-  15. — Of  the  fabbatical  year,  Ex.  23.  Lev.  25  ^ 

monial ;  this,  kind  of  law  being  of  an  indifferent  Of  the  year  of  jubilee,  Lev.  25. — Of  vows  in  ge- 

nature,  to  be  obferved  or  not  obferved,  as  its  rites  neral.  Lev.  27.  Num.  30.  Deut.  13. — Of  thofe 

fttit  with  the  place  and  government  under  which  who  ought  not  to  make  .vows.  Num.  30.— Of 

we  live.    The  five  books  of  Mofes,  called  the  things  not  to  be  vowed.  Lev.  27.  Deut.  23. — Of 

Fbhtatbvch^  are  frequently  ft  y  led,  by  way  of  redemptionof  vows,  Lev.  27. — Of  the  vows  of  the 

emphafis,  ths  Lanv^    This  was  held  by  the  Jews  Nazarites,  Num.  6. — Of  the  laws  proper  for  the 

in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  would  oot  allow  it  priefts,  viz.  Of  pollutions.  Lev.  22.---Of  the  btgh- 

to  be  laid  upon  the  bed  of  any  tick  perfon,  left  it  prieft's  mourning,  I,ev.  21. — Of  his  marriage,  Lev. 

ibould  be  polluted  by  touching  the  dead.  %i. — Of  the  mourning  of  the  ordinary  priefts,  Lev. 

(3.)  Mosaic  Law,  Harmon  v  of  thb,  with  iti.— Of  their  marriage.  Lev.  21.— -Of  their  probi- 

Refsxinces  TO  THOSE  Parts  OF  THE  PzNTA-  bition  from  wine,  &c.   Lev.  10. — Of  fandified 

TEUCM  WHERE  THE  RESPECTIVE  LaWS  OCCUR.  mcatS,  Lev.  6.  17.  X9.  20.  Num.  5.  tS.   Deut.  11. 

Class  L  The  Moral  Law  written  on  the  two.  ij.  i8. — Of  the  office  of  the  Levites,  vtx.  Teach. 

Tablesk   containing   the   Ten    Commandments,  ing,  Deut.  17.  27.  31^— Offering,  Num.  3. 4.  if. 

Exod.xx.  3 — 17.    Deut..v.  7 — 21. — The  fum  of  Deut.  lo.^  Other  promifcuous  ceremonial  lawt, 

,  both  tables ;  Lev.  xix.  18.  Deut.  vi.  5. — Class  viz.  Of  uncleannefs  in  general.  Lev.  15.  L9.  Num. 

IL    The  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  reduced  to  the  5^. — Of  uncleannefs  in  meats,  viz.  Of  blood,  Geo. 

following  heads,  viz.  Of  the  holy  place,  Ex.  20.  9.  Ex.  23.  JLev.  7.  17.  19.  Deut.  12. — Of  fat,  Lev, 

Lev.  17^  Deut.  isi^ — Of  the  matter  and  ftrudure  3.  7. — Of  dead  carcafes,  Ex.  22.  Lev.  17.  Deut. 

of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  25.  26.  27.  35*— Of  the  in-  14. — Other  meats,  aiid  diverfe  living  creatures, 

ftrumentft  for  it,  viz.  The  laver  of  brafs,  Ex.  30-  Lev.  11.  20.  Deut>  14. — Of  uncleannefs  in  the  if- 

.«>The  altar  of  burnt  offering,  Ex.  27. — The  altar  fue  of  feed  and  blood,.  Lev.  t$,  X2.  Deut.  23.-10 

of  incenfe,  Ex.  30. — The  candleftick  of  pure  gold^  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  Num.  19.^10  the  leproff, 

Ex.  25. — ^The  table  of  (hew-rbread,  Ex.  25.  26. —  Lev.  13.  14.  Num.  5.'~Of  circumcifion,  Gen.  17. 

Of  the  priefts  and  their  veftments,  Ex.  28 — Of  Lev.  12. — Of  the  water  of  expiation,  Num.  19.— 

the  choofing  of  the  Levites,  Num.  x8.  3.  8. — Of  Of  the  mourning  of  the  Ifraelites,  Lev.  19.  Dcot. 

the  prieft's  office  in.generat.  Num.  3*  18.— Of  their  14* — Of  mixtures.  Lev.  19.  Deut.  14.— Of  their 

office  in  teaching,  Lev.  19.  10.  Deut.  18.  12.  17.  garments,  and  writi[ig  the  law  privately.  Num. 

.ltd — Of  their  office  in   bleffing.  Num.  6.— Of  zj.  Deut.  6.  ii*  22. — Of  young  birds  not  to  be 

their  office  in  offering;   which  function  largely  taken  with  the  dam, 'Deut.  22. — Of  their  paddle 

fpreading    itfelf,    is   divided    into   thefe  heads,  ftaves,  Deut.  23. — Class  III.  The  Political  Law. 

viz.  What  the  facrifice  ought  to  be,  Lev.  22.  The  Magiftrate  being  the  Keeper  of  the  Precq>t8 

Deut.  15. 17.— Of  ibe  continual  fire.  Lev.  6. — Of  of  both  Tables,  and  to  have  refpeA  to  human  So- 

the  manner  of  the  burnt  offerings,  Lev.  6.  7. —  ciety,  the  Political  Laws  of  the  Ifraelites  are  re- 

Of  the  manner  of  the  peace  offerings.  Lev.  3.  7^ —  ferred  to  both  the  Tables,  and  reduced  to  the  fe- 

Of  the  manner  of  Che  facrifices,  according  to  their  veral  Precepts  of  tl)e  Moral  Law.-*-Laws  referred, 

fcveral  kinds,  viz.  For  (in  committed  through  ig-  To  the  xft  and  2d  commandments,  vis.  Of  ido« 

Dorance  of  the  law,  Lev.  4.  Num.  5. — Through  laters  and  apoftates,  Ex.  22.  Lev.  20.  Deut.  \y 

ignorance  of  the  fad,  Lev.  5.  7. -^Wittingly,  yet  17.— Of  abolifhing  idolatry,  £x.  23. 24*  Num.  35* 

.  not  through  impiety,  Lev.  6.  Num.  5.— The  fpe*  Deut.  7.  12. — Of  diviners  and  falfe  propbctf,  £x. 

cial  taw  of  iacrifices  for  (io»  Lev.  6.  7. — Of  things  22.  Num.  19.  20.  Deut.  x8.— Of  covenants  with 

belonging  to  the  facrifices,  Lev.  2.  6.  7.  Num.  4.  other  gods,  Ex.  23. 34.  Deut.  7. — ^To  the  3d  com- 

5.-*Of  the  (heV'bread,  Lev.  24. — Of  the  lamps,  mandment,  viz.  Of  blafphemies,  Lev.  34*  Num. 

Ex.  27.  Lev.  24.  Num.  8- — Of  the  fweet  incenfe,  15. — To  the  4th  commandment,  viz.  Of  brcak- 

Jlx.  30.— Of  the  confecration  of  the  high  priefts  ing  the  fabbath,  Ex.  31.  ZS'  Num.  15.— To  tb« 

and  other  priefts,  Ex.  29.  30.  Lev.  6.  8. — Of  the  5th  commandment,  viz.  Of  magiftrates  and  their 

confecration  and  office  of  the  Levites,  Num.  8  —  authority,  Ex  18.  30.  Num.  i  j.  Deut.  1. 13-  '7* 

Of  the  dwelling  of  the  Levites,  Num.  sy — Of  the  — To  the  6th  commandment,  viz.  Of  capital  pu- 

anointing  the  altar,  and  all  the  inftrunients  of  the  niftirocnts,  Deut.  21.  24.— Of  wilful  murder,  £x« 

tabenude,  Ex.  29.  30.— Of  the  continual  daily  21.  Lev.  24-  Num.  35.  Deut.  19.— Of  maflfl*"?^* 

ficrifices,  Ex.  29.  Num.  28>— Of  the  continual  ter  unwittingly  committed,  and  of  the  cities  of  r^* 

fabbath-day's  (acrifice,  Num.28. — Oftbefolemn  fu^e,  Ex.  2if  Num.  35.  Deut.  19.  21*  ^^*''9L 

facrifice  for  feaft-days,  which  were  diverfe,  and  hemous  injury,  Ex.  2Z.  J>v.  24.  J>;ut.  25*"^ 

had  peculiar  rites,  diftinguiihed  into  thefe,  viz.  puni{hment8  not  capital,  Deut.  2j.~0f  the  Uw 

Of  trumpets,  Num.  zo.—*Of  beginning  of  months,  of  war,  Deut.  25.— To  the  7th  commandniwt, 

Num.  28.-*Of  the  three  moft  foJemn  feafts  in  ge-  viz.  Of  unlawful  marriages.  Lev.  x8.  ap*  ^^^* 
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7.  IT.— df  fornication,  Lev.  19.  Dent.  sj. — Of  or  plafter  by  calking,  as  in  painting  itt  frkCco.  See 

iedudion  of  a  maid,  Ex.  %u  si. — Of  wlioredom,  Fresco.   As  this  plafter  it  to  be  laid  thick  on  tlie 

Ex.  «!•  Lev.  %i.  Deux.  »a.— Of  adultery  and  jea-  wall,  and*  thcttforc  will  conrinoe  fi*fh  and  foft  a 

louff,  Lev.  19. 10.— Of  copulation  againft  nature,  confidefable  time,  fo  there  may  be  enough  pre- 

Ex.  12.  Ler.  x8.  90. — Of  divorcements,  Deut.  14.  pared  at  once  to  ferve  for  as  inuth  work  as  will 

—Other  matrimooial  laws,  Ex.  11.  Lev.  18.  lo.  take  up  3  or  4  days.    This  plafttr  tscompofed  of 

Deut.  af .  aa.  a4. 15. — To  the  8th  commandment,  lime  made  of  hard  (tone,  with  br!ok-duft  very.fine^ 

Tfs.  Of  the  puniihment  of  thefts,  Ex.  ai.  Num.  5.  'gtini  tragacantb,  and  whites  of  eggs :  when  this 

—Of  facrilege,  Jofhua  7. — Of  not  injuring  Aran-  phder  has  been  thus  prepared  and  laid  on  the 

ger8,.£x.  aa.  ai.  Lev.  19.  Deut.  10. — Of  not  de-  wall,  and  made  the  defign  of  what  is  to  be  repre-^ 

fraudsng  hirelings.  Lev.  19.  Deut.  16. 15.— Of  jufk  fented,  they  take  out  the  little  pieces  of  glafs 

weights,  liev.  19.  Deut.  7$- — Of  removing  land-  with  a  pair  of  plyers,  and  range  them  one  afker 

marks,  Deut.  19.— Of  loft  goods,  Ex.  ai. — Of  another,  ftill  keeping  fttidly  to  the  light,  fliadOw^ 

itnfed  cattle,  Ex.  ai.  aa.  Deut.  ai.^ — Ofcorrup-  different  teints,  and  colours,  reprefented  in  tfie 

ted  judgments,  Ex.  aj.  Lev.  19.  Deut.  x6  14.-^^  deHgn  before;  prefling  or  flatting  them  down 

Of  fire  breaking  out  by  chance,  Ex.  aa. — Of  man-  with  a  ruler,  which  ierves  bothto  fink  them  with* 

Healing,  Deut.  a4. — Of  the  fugitive  fervant.  Dent,  in  the  ground  and  to  render  the^furtace  even. 

aj.— Of  gathering  fruits,  Lev.  19. 13.  Deut.  aj.  Thu8,  in  a  long  time,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  la* 

14.— Of  contracts,  itiz.  Borrowing,  Deut.  1$^ —  bour,'they  iini{h  the  work,  which  is  ftill  the  more 

Of  the  pledge,  Ex.  aa.  Deut  14.— Of  ufury,  Ex.  beautiful,  as  the  pieces  of  glafs  are  more  uniform, 

SI.  Lev.  a^.  Deut.  23. — Of  felling,  Ex.  a i.  Lev.  and  ranged  at  an  even  height.    Some  of  thefe 

sj.Deut.  15. — Of  things  lent,  Ex.  aa.— Of  things  pieces  of  mofaic  work  are  perfopned  with  that 

committed  to  be  kept,  Ex.  la. — Of  heirs.  Num.  exadtnefs,  that  they  appear  as  fmootb  as  a  table 

s7.~To  the  9th  commandment,  viz*  Of  witnef-  of  marble,  and  as  finifhed  and  mafVerly  as  a  paint- 

fe«,  Lev.  5.  Deut.  17.  19.— The  eftablifliing  the  ing  in  frefco;  with  this  advantage,  that  they  have 

political  law,  Deut.  4.— The  eftablifhing  the  di-  a  fine  luftre,  and  will  laft  for  ages.    The  fineft 

^ine,  law  in  general,  Deut.  6.  11.  19.30.31. —  works  of  this  kind  that 'have  remained  tRloor 

From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver.  Lev.  xa.  ao.  aa*  time,  and  by  which  the  modems  have  retrieved 

Nnin,  15.  Deut.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  10.  a6. 17.— From  the  art,  which  was  in  a  manner  loft,  are  thofe  iH 

the  excellency  of  the  laws,  Deut.  4.  »6.— From  the  ohurph  of  St  Agnes,  formerly  the  temple  of 

the  promifes,  Ex.  15.  19.  13.  44-  Lev.  x8.  16.  Bacchus,  at  Rome;  and  fomeatPifa,  Florence, 

Deut.  4.  $.6,  7.  10.  ix.ia.  18. — From  the  threat-  and  other  cities  of  Jtal^.    The  moft  efteemed 

cnings,  Ex.  a3.  Lev.  a6.  Deut.  4.  7.  11.  a'7.  a8.  among  the  works  of  the  modems  are  thofe  of 

19. 30.  Jofeph  Pine  and  the  Chevalier  Lanfranc,  in  the 

(n.  i.)*  MosAiCK.  adj.  [mofaiquef  Fr.  Aippofed  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome :  there  arc  alfo  very 

corrapted  from  muftus,  Latin.]  Mo/oie%  is  a  kind  go6d  ones  at  Venice.  , 

of  painting  in  fmall  pebbles,  cockles,  and  fhellsof  (iv.)  Mosaic  work  of  gypsum,  method  of 
ftrndry  colours ;  and  of  late  days  Hkewife  with  ferformino.    Of  this  ftone  calcined  in  a  kiln, 
pieces  of  ghis  figured  at  pleafure ;  an  ornament,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  fifted,  the  French  work* 
in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and  long  life,  but  of  men  made  a  fort  of  artificial  marbles,  imitating 
moft  ufe  in  pavements  and  floorings.  fVcttM*j  Ar.  precious  ftones;  and  of  thefe  they  compofe  a  kind 
Each  beauteous  flow'r,  of  mofaic  work,  which  does  not  come  far  fhort 
Iris  all  hues,  rofes,  and  jeflamin,  either  of  the  durablenefe  or  the  vivacity  of  the  na- 
Rear'd  high' their flourilhM  heads  between,  and  tural  ftones;  and  which  befides  has  this  advan- 
wrought  tage,  that  it  admits  of  continued  pieces  or  paint- 
lUtiJaick,                                Milton's  Par.  toft,  ings  oif  entire  compartiments  without  any  vifible 
—The  moft  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  joining.    Some  make  the  ground  of  plafter  of  Pa- 
beautiful  mofaick  pavement,  the  fineft  I  have  ever  ris,  others  of  frecftone.    If  it  be  of  plafter  of  Pa- 
fecn  in  marble.  Addlfon  on  U<tly.  ris,  they  fpread  it  hi  a  wooden  frame,  of  the 
(ii.)  Mosaic  work  is  an  afiemblage  of  little  length  and  breadth  of  the  work  intended,  and  in 
piecei  of  gUrs,  marble,  precious  ftones,  5cc.  of  thicknefs  about  an  inch  and  a  half.   This  frame  !• 
^ariouB  cc5ours,  cilt  fquare,  and  cemented  on  a  *  fo  contrived,  that  the  tenons  being  only  joined  to 
r^^und  of  ftucco,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  mortifes  by  the  fingle  pins,  they  may  be  taken 
the  colours  and  gradations  of  painting.    The  cri-  afundcr,  and  the  frame  be  difmounted  when  the 
tics  are  divit'ed  as  to  the  origin  anH  reafon  of  the  plafter  is  dry.    The  frame  is  covered  on  one  fide 
name.    Seme  derive  it  from  mofaicum^  a  comip-  with  a  ftrong  Hnen-cloth,  nailed  allround;  which 
tion  of  mufuieums  as  that  is  of  muJtTum,  as  it  was  being  placed  horizontally  with  the  Imen  at  the 
called  among  the  Romans.    Sc;»li^er  derives  it  bottom,  is  filled  with  plafter  palfed  through  a 
from  the  Greek  fi^ff»t  and  imagines  the  name  was  wide  fieve.    When  the  j>lB'fter  is  half  dry,  .the 
J»»en  lo  this  fort  of  works  as  being  very  fi-^e  and  frame  is  fet  up  perpendicularly,  and  left  till  it  is 
inzfnious.    Nebricerfis  is  of  opinion  it  w^as  fo  quite  dry;  tJlen  it  is  taken  out,  by  taking  the 
^•'ed,  becaufe  ex  illis  piSurh  ornabantur  mu/ea.  frame  to  pieces.    In  this  mofaic,  the  ground  is 
i'n.)  Mosaic   work  of  glajts,  method  of  the  moft  important  part.    Now  ii^  order  to  the 
**'<FoaMiKG.    Provide  little  pieces  t)f  gbfs,  of  preparation  of  this  fifted  gypfum,  which  is  to  be 
J!  "^•^'^y  different  colours  and  fizes  as  poflible.  applied  on  this  ground,  it  is  diflblved;  and  boiled 
To  npply  thefe  f-veral  pieces,  and  out  of  t^em  in  the  beft  Englifti  glue,  and  Mixed  with  the  co- 
w  lorm  a  picture,  firft  procure  a  cp.rWon  or  de-  lour  thatit'isto  be  of  |  then  Ih^vrbole  i»  worked 
"S^tobeduwDi  tLisis  iraosferred  to  the  ground  up  together  into  the  ufual  coofiftence  of  plafter, 

and 
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and  then  is  taken  and  fpread  on  the  ground  5  or       (vi.)  Mosaic  woRk  op  pUecious  stones 
6  inches  thiick;    If  the  work  be  fuch,  as -that    method  of   PEaFORMiNC.    For  this  purpo(^ 
mouldings  are  required*  they  are  formed  with    other  and  finer  iuftruments  are  required  than  tho^ 
gouges  and  other  inftrumentt.    It  is  on  this  plaf-    ufed  in  marble ;  as  drills,  wheels,  &c.  ufed  h) 
ter,  thus  coloured  like  marble  or  precious  ftone,    lapidaries  and  engravers  on  ftone.    As  none  bul 
and  which  is  to.(trve  as  a  ground  to  a  work,  either    the  richeft  marblei»  and  (tones  enter  this  work,  t( 
of  lapis,  agaterMlabafter.'or  tixe  like»  that  the  de-    make  them  go  the  farther,  they  are  fawn  into  th^ 
fi^  to  be  reprefented  is  drawn  ;  having  been  firft    thinneft  leaves  Imaginable,  fcance  exceeding  ha)| 
pounced  or  calked.    To  hollow  or  imprefs  the    a  line  in  thicknefs:  the  block  to  be  fawn  is Mrai 
defign,  they  ufe  the  fan^e  inltr^umeots  that  fculp-    ed  firmly  with  cords  on  the  bench,  and  only  raifnj 
tor$  do ;  the  (ground  whereon  they  are  to  work    a  little  on  a  piece  of  wood,  one  or  two  rocbe^ 
not  being  much  lefi  hard  than  the  marble  itfelf.    high.    Two  iron  pins,  which  are  on  one  6de  tb^ 
The  cavities  being  thus  made  in  the  ground,  are    blocks  and  which  ferve  to  faften  itg  are  pot  iotij 
filled  with  the.  fame  gypfum  boiled  in  glue,  only    a  vice  contrived  for  the  purpofe;  and  witbakimj 
differently  coloured,  and  thus  are  the  different  co-    ')f  faw  or  bov/,  made  of  fine  bniis  wire,  beot  on 
lours  of  the  original  reprefented.    Iq  order  that    a  piece  of  fpongy  wood,  together  with  emery 
the  neceffary  colours  and  teints  may  be  ready  at    fteeped  in  water,  the  kaf  is  gradually  failiiooeil 
hand«  Che  quantities  of  the  gypfum  are  tempered    by  following  the  ftroke  of  the  defign,  made  on 
with  the  feveral  colours  in  pots.    After  the  defign    paper  and  glued  on  the  piece^    When  there  are 
has  been  thus  filled  and  rendered  vifiblei  by  half-    pieces  enough  faftened  to  form  ao  entire  flower, 
poliihing  it  with  brick  and  foft  ftone,  they  go    or  fome  other  part  of  the  defign,  tbey  are  applied 
over  It  again,  cutting  fuch  places  as  are  either  to    to  the  ground.    The  ground  which  fupports  this 
be  weaker  or  more  (hadowed*  and  filling  them    roofaic  work  is  ufually  of  free  flone.    The  matter 
with  gypfum ;  which  work  they  repeat  till  all  the    with  which  the  flooes  ar^  joined  together  isa  roaf- 
colours  being  added  one' after  ;he  other,  reprefent    tic,  or  kind  of  flucco,  laid  very  thin  on  the  leares 
the  original  to  the  life.    When  the  work  is  finilh-    as  they  are  fafhioned ;  and  this  being  done,  the 
ed,  tbey  fcour  it  with  foft  ft  one,  fand,  and  water;    leaves  are  applied  with  plyers.    If  any  contour, 
after  that,  with  a  pumice  Aone ;  and  in  the  hUt    or  fide  of  a  Itfaf,  be  nut  either  fquared  or  rounded 
place  polifh  it  with  a  wooden  mullet  and  emery,    fufficien^ly,  fo  as  to  fit  the  place  exa^ly  into 
Laftly,  they  gave  it  a  luflre,  by  fmearing  it  over    which  it  is  to  be  inferted,  when  it  is  too  large,  it 
,with  oilf-and  rubbing  it  a  long  time  with  the  palm    is  to  be  brought  down  with  a  brafs  file  of  rafp; 
of  the  hand,  which  gives  it  a  luflre  no  ways  infe-    and  if  it  be  too  tittle,  it  Is  managed  with  a  dri!! 
rior  to  that  of  natural  marble.  and  other  tnftruments  ufed  by  lapidaries.    This 

(v.)  Mosaic  woak  of  marble,  method  of    kind  of  mofaic  work  is  only  ufed  in  fmaU  works,* 
PERFORMING.    The  grouud  of  mofaic  works,    as  ornaments  for  altar-pieces,  tables  for  rich  cabi- 
wholly  marble,  is  ufually  a  maflive  marble,  either    nets,  precious  flones  being  fo  very  dear, 
'white  or  black.    On  this  ground  the  deftgn  is  cut       (vii.)  Mosaic  work  of  th£   feathers  or 
with  a  chifel,  after  it  has  been  firft  calked.    After    biros,  &c.    In  Clavigero's  hiflory  of  Mexico  is 
it  has  beea  cut  of  .a  cocfiderable  depth,  i.  r.  an  .defcribed  a  curious  kind  of  MofSfc  work  madebjr 
inch  or  more,  the  cavities  are  filled  up  with  mar-    ^he  ancient  Mexicans  of  the  mod  delicate  and 
ble  of  a  propel  colour,  firft  falhioned  according    beautiful  feathers  of  birds.    They  ratfcd  for  this 
to  the  defign,  and  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  of  the    purpofe  various  fpccies  of  birds  of  fine  plumage 
indentures  with  various  inflruments.    To  make    with  which  that  country  abounds,  not  only  the 
the  piece  thus  inferted  into  the  indentures  cleave    palaces  of  the  king,  where  there  were  all  l(xi\%  of 
faft,  whofe  feveral  colours  are  to  imitate  thofe  of    anfroals^  but  likewife  in  private  houfes ;  and  at 
the  defign,  they  ufe  a  flucco,  coropofed  of  lime    certain  feafonfl^  tbey  carried  cX  their  feathers  to 
and  jmarble  duft ;  or  a  kind  of  maflic,  which  is    make  ufc  of  them  on  this  kind  of  work,  or  to  {6\ 
prepared  by  each  workman  after  a  manner  pecu-    them  at  market.    They  fet  a  high  value  on  \\ii 
liar  to  himfelf.    The  figures  being  marked  out    feathersof  thofe  wonderful  little  birds  which  tbey 
the  painter  or  fculptor  draws  with  a  pencil  the    call  HuitxitzH'm  and  the  Spaniards  Pkafiotsty  on 
colours  of  the  figures  not.  determined  by  the    account  of  the  fmallnefs,  the  finenefs,  and  the  ra- 
sround,  and  in  the  fime  manner  makes  flrokes  or  -  rious^  colours  of  them.    In  thefe  and  other  beau- 
hatchings  in  the  phce  where  fliadows  are  to  be :    tiful  birds,  nature  fupplied  them  with  all  ibe  co> 
and  after  he  has  engraven  with  the  chifel  ^11  the    lours  which  art  can  produce,  and  alfo  fome  which 
ftrokes  thus  drawn,  he  fiils  them  up  with  a  black    art  cannot  imitate..  At  the  undertaking  of  every 
^maflic,  compofed  partly  of  Burgundy  pitch  poUr-    Mofaic  work  feveral  artifili  affembled:  After  ha- 
ed  on  hot ;  taking  o!f  afterwards  what  is  fuperflu-    ving  agreed  upon  a  defign,  and  taking  their  mea- 
.  ous  with  A  piece  of  foft  flone  or  brick,  which,  to-    fures  and  proportions,  each  ^rtift  charged  hlmielf 
getlier  with  water  and  beaten  cement,  takes  away    with  the  execution  of  a  certain  part  of  the  image, 
the  maflic,  polifhes  the  marble,  and  renders  the    and  exerted  himfelf  fo  diligently  in  it  with  fucb 
whole  fo  even  that  one  would  imngine  it  only  con-    patience  and  application,  that  he  frequently  fpfo^ 
filled  of  one  piece.    Thistkind  of  .mofaic  work  is    a  whole  day  in  adjufling  a  feather;  lirft  trying 
ufed  in  large  works,  as  the  pavements  of  churches,    ooct  then  aoother,  viewing  it  foroetiroes  one  way, 
bafilics,  and  palaces,  and  in  the  veneering  of  their    then  another,  uiHil  be  found  one  which  gave  his 
\valis.    It  is  feen  in  the  pompous  church  of  the    part  that  ideal  perfeiblion  prc^ofed  to  be  attained. 
invalids  at  Paris,  and  thf*  fine  chapel  at  Verlailles,    When  the  part  which  each  artifl  undertook  was 
with  which  fomc  entire  apartments  of  the  palace    done,  th^  affembled  again  to  form  the  entut 
are  iacrultaled.  image  from  them.  If  any  part  was  accidentally^ 
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noged*  H  was.  wrought  again  until  it  waa  perfed-       (a.)  Moscratbxi.    See  Ado ti. 
]y  gnUhed.    They  laid  hold  of  (he  feathers  with  .    filOSCHION,  a  name  common  to  Fom*  ilf^ 
foall  piDcerSy  that  they  might  not  do  them  the  leaft    rent  authors^  whofe  compofitionsy  charaAers,  and 
injury,  aod  pafted  them  on  the  cloth  with  tzauttiit    native  places^  are  unknown.    Some  fragments  of 
or  fpme  other  glutinous  matter ;  then  they  united    their  writings  remain,  fon^e  few  verfes,  and  a 
ail  the  parts  upon  a  little  table,  or  a  plate  of  cop*    treatife  De  mulUrum  qffeSiiui, 
pet,  and  flattened  them  foftly.  until  they  left  the       (L)  MOSCHUS^  a  Grecian  poet  of  adtiqaftf « 
for^ce  of  the  image  fd  equal  and  fmooUi  that  it    ufually  coupled  with  Bion.    They  were  both  co-' ' 
2ppeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  pencil.  Thefe  were  >  temporaries  with  Theopritus.  In  the  time  of  the 
the  imagesTo  much  celebrated  by  the  Spaniards    latter  Grecians*  all  the  ancient  Idyllitims  were 
and  other  European  nations.    Whoever  beheld    collected  and  attributed  tp  Theocritus }  bilt  the ' 
them  was  at  a  lofs  whether  to  praife  mod  the  life    claims  of  Moftchus  and  Bion  have  been  admitted 
ud  beauty  of  the  natural  colours,  or  the  dexteri*    to  fome  few  little  pieces.    All  that  is  known 
ty  of  the  artift  and  the  ingenious  difpoGtion  of    about  them  is  colledled  from  their  oi^n  remains^ 
ait.   '*  Thefe  images  (fays  Acofta)  are  defervedly    Mofchus,  by  compofing  bis  delicate  elegy  on  Bi- 
admired;  for  it  is  wonderful  how  it  was  pofiible,    on,  has  given  the  beft  memorials  of  Bion's'life« 
vith  the  feathers  of  birds,  to  execute  works  fo    (See  Bion,   N^  x.)    Mofchus  and  Theocritutf . 
fine  and  fo  equal,  that  thev  appear  the  perform-    have  by  fome  critics  been  fuppofed  the  fame  per- 
anceof  the  pencil;  and. what  neither  the  pencil    foA;  but  there  are  irrefragable ' evidences againlt 
nor  the  colours  in  painting  can  effedt,  they  have    it :  others  will  have  him  as  well  as  Bion  to  have 
vbea  viewed  from  a  fide,  an  appearance  beautiful,    lived  later  than  Theocritus,  upon  thp  authority 
ib'Hvely  and  animated*  Some  Indians,  who  are  able'  of  Suidas:  while  others  again  foppofe  him  to 
artifts,  copy  whatever,  is  painted  witl}  a  pencil    have  been  the  fchotar  of  Bion,  and  probably  his 
fopeifedly  with  plumage,  that  they  rival  the  beft    fucceitor  in  governing  the  poetic  fchool  |  which* 
paioters  of  Spain.''  Thefe  works  of  feathers  were    from  the  elegy  of  Mofchus,  does  notYeem  unlike*' 
cfco  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the  Mexicans  as  to  be    ly.    Their  remains  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  edi« 
valued  more  Chan  ^old.     Cortes,  Bemal  Diaz,    tioris  of  the  Poetse  Mnons  Gnrci. 
Comara,  Torquemada,  and  all  the  other  hifto-       (IT.)  MoschuSj;  in  zoology;  a  genus  of'qiia^ 
liaoi  who  few  them,  were  at  a  lofe  for  expref-    drupeds  of  the  order  of  pecora,  having  no  hom^. 
fioos  fofficient  to  praife  their  perfedion.    SeveraV  There  are  8  fmall  cutting  .teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  i[ 
vorks  of  this  kind,  our  author  fays,  are  ftill  pre*   in  the  upper,,  no  cutting  or  fore  teeth ;  but  two' 
itntd  in  the  mufeums  of  Eui^ope,  and  many  ift   long  tulks»  one  on  each'  fide,  proje^ng  out  of 
Mexico ;  but  few,  he  apprehends,  belong  to  the    the  mouth. 

16th  century)  and  ftill  fewer,  if  any,  areof  thofe  x.  Moschus  Amsricanus,  or  'the  SrffJJiart 
made  before  the  conqueft.  The  Mofeic  works  mujtf  is  of  a  reddiih  brown  colour,  with  a  black 
alfo  which  the  Mexicans  made  of  broken 'fiieHs  muzzle  and  white  throat,  and  fcarcely  Co  larger 
were  extremely  curious :  this  art  is  ftill  pradife4  as  a  roe-buck.  The  fur  •  is  fofc  and  fhort ;  th^ 
fo  Guatinula.  ^    colour  of  the' head  and  upper  part  of  the.  Aeck  ir 

(i.)  MOSAMBIQUE,  a  kingdom  of  Africa^    dark  brown;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and 
lying  S.  of  Quiloa.  throait  are  white ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  reddiih 

(i-*4.)  Mosambique,  the  capital  of  the  above    brown;  the  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore* 
kingdom,  is  fituated  on  an  ifland,  at  the  mouth    Thefq  animals,  which  inhabit  GUiana  and  Brafil, 
of  a  river  of  the  (arnfe  name,  in   Lat^  15**  S.    are  exceedingly  timid,  aaivc,  and  fwift.  Numbers 
The  iOand  is  30  miles  in  circumference,  and    are  often  feen  fw'unming  the  rivers,  and  are  then 
ytry  populous,  though  the  air  is  faid  to  be  very    eafily  taken.    The  Indians  hunt  them,  and  their 
hoti  and  the  foil  in  general  dry,  fandy,  and  bar-    fleih  Is  efteemed  very  delicate.  '  The  French  of 
3tD;  vet  they  have  moft  of  the  tropical  friutsV    Guiana  call  them  bscBes  or  does,  becaufe,  npt^ 
iHth  black  cattle,  hogs,  and  (heep.    There  is  a    withftanding  their  likenefs  to  deer,  both  fezes  are 
kind  0^  fowls  here,  both  the  feathers  and  fleih  of   without  horns.    Gmelin  fufpedts  this  animal  may 
vhich  are .  black,  infomoch  that,  when  they  are    only  be  a  fawn  of  the  American  roe. 
hoiied,  the  broth  looks  like  ink;  andyet  their        a«  Moschus  Javanicus,  the  Jatfan  mit/kf  is 
flt(h  is  very  delicate  and  good  food.    The  towii    of  a  ferruginous  colour  on  the  Opper  parts  oT  the 
of  Molambique  is  regularly  fortified,  and  has>    body^  and  white  all  alot^g  the  under ;  the  tail  is 
good  harbour, ^defended  by  a  citadel,  with  feve-    long  and  hairy,  whit4  l>elqw  and  at  the  tip ;  its 
nl  churches  and  monafteries.    The  PpituRuefe    legs  are  fimilar  tp  tbbfd  of  the  pigmy  mu(k,  and 
ihippiog  to  and  from  India  touch  here  for  reireil^*    furniihed  -with  very  fmall  fpurious  hoofs.    This 
Q^<s.    As  the  jfland  abounds  in  cattle,  the  For-    ai^d  the  memmina  (N°  4O  feem.only  varieties  of 
tuguefe  Daughter  and  fait  up  a  great  deal  of  beef,    the  jplOMAus,  N^  6.  . 

which  they  afterwards  fend  to  the  Brazils,  or  fell  3.  Moschus  Ii9j>tcuf,  the  Irufutfi  mi^/k^  has 
^  the  European  (hipping.'  They  alfo  barter  iltort  hair  of  a  Uwny  colour  on  the  qpper,  and 
European  goods  with  the  natives  for  gold,  ele-  whitiih  atk  the  under  parts  of  the  ho^y  i.  the  tail 
phants  teeth,  and  Oaves.  The  gold  is  found  near  is  (Jiort,  and  tiie  feet  have  fpunous  Jfioofs. .  They 
the  farface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  iands  of  rivers. '  inhabit  India ;  and  are  mtich  of  the  lame  (life  with 
M08BACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria.  0     *  the  MoscMiferus  fN**  i\  but  the  tall  is  iDnger 

MOSBURG,  a  town  of  Carinthia.  .        and  more  perceptible;  Joe. legs  are  very  ilendet ; 

•  Ir.)  MOSCHATEL,'jj./.  \piqfiJbaUlSrut,  Lat.]    and  the  head  refcmbles  that  Of  a  ^orie,  with  ereft 
A  plant.   MiUtr.  '  oblong  tars.  ,     * 
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4rMosCHi!B  MEMiHNAi.or  the  Cejflon  Cbevro*  a  clotted,  0U79  friable  mattery  of  a  dark  brown  CO' 
iifh  is  17 .inches .long  frolji /the  nofeto  themmp,  lour:  this  is  the  true  inufk»  of  which  ^ach  big 
and  of  a. cinereous  olive  colour ;  the  throaty  breaft,  cotitains  from.. a  4rdm  and  a  half  to  two  drams, 
and  bi^liyi  are .  white  \\  the  fides  and  haunches  The  beft  comes  from  Thibet ;  that  which  t's  ^ro- 
fitted,  and  barred  tranfverfely  with  white ;  and  duced  in  Siberia  having  fomewhat  of  the  flayour 
the  ears  are  Urge  and  open ;  the  tail  is  very  fhort ;    of  callor. 

an4.  the  f«et  haVe  00  fpurious  hoofs.    They  in-       6.  MosCHus^  l^^GMiEVSf  the  Pigmy  mujk  is 
faal)it  Ceylon  and  lava.    See  PL  CCXXl V, /j?.  6.    marked  as  to  qoV^xxr  like  the  Ikdicos,  (N°  3.) 
,5.  .MosCHUS    M65.CHiFB|ius,    the  Thibet    but  has  rio  fpurious  hoofs. — ^The  body  and  head 
MUSK,  ha?  a.Vag  or  tjUmouf  on  the  belly,  near  the    meafure  only  9I.  inches  in  length  ;  the  tail  i» 
navqU  and  a  very  (lipi;t  tail  almoli  hid  in  the  fur.    about  an  inch  long ;  and  the  legs  are  fmaller  thi»n 
The  length  qf  the  male  is  about  3  feet  3  inches    a  man/s  finger.    They  inhabit  the  Eaft  Indies 
fi;bm  ine  noie  to  the  Pfigin  of  the'tail,  and  about    and  Jeveral  Indian  iflands ;  and  are  called  kant-cbel 
a  feet;  3  finches  high  at  the  (houlder ;  the  female    by  the  Maiaycs,  zx\(^ poei-jan^  by  the  inhabitants 
is  iefs^t^aa  the  male,  has  a  fharptr  nofe,  has  no    of  Java,    'the  natives  catch  them  in  great  ntim- 
tuika  nor  miiu^-bag»  and  is  provided  with  two'  bers,  carry  them  in  cagei  to  markets  aiid  fell  them 
teats.    The  head  feferobles  thitof  the  roe:  the    for  ajd.  a-pfrce.    See -P/.. CtXXl V, ^.  7. 
fur  is  C9arfe  liie  that  of  the  animals  of  the  deer'     '  (i.)  MOSCOW^  the  chief  province  of  the  em- 
kind;  but  fofter,  very  frooOthj  eredt,  plentifoV  p^Ve  of  Ruflia,  deriving  its  naine  ffdm  the  river 
thick»  and  long:  the  colour  varies  according  to,  MujCcova*  oi*  Mbfkva^  on  which  the^ capital  itfi- 
the  age  of  the  animal  and  time  of  the  year ;  but'  tui^e^.    ft  Was  from  this  duchy  that  the  c^ars  of 
ia  chiefly. blackifh  brown  oh  the  upper,  and  hoary,'  old  took  the  fi»te  of  dukes  of'Mu/cayjK    The  pro- 
feldon^,  white,  oii  the  under  parts  of  the  bodyj'  vince  is  bounded  on  the  N.* by  the  ducWs  of 
the  hooft.  are  Tongi  black,   and  much  divided,    Twefe,  Rci^bw,  Sufda),  and  Wolodimer ;  on  the 
ap().  the,  fpupous  hooft  of , the  forefeet  arc  very ^   S*  by  Rezan,  from  which  it  is  leparated  bv  the 
long :  the  fcrotum  is  of  a  Bright  re4  colour,  and'   Occa;  on' the  E.  by'ihe'principaUty  of  Cachine, 
the  peois  very  froall.    (See  PL  CtXXyil^  fig'iA')    a"^  the  Occa  partingit  from  Nifi-novogord ;  and 
They  inhabit  the  Afiatic  Alps,   elpecially  the    on  the  W.|  by  the  duchies  of'  Rzevai  Biela,  and 
higheft  ^ocky  mot^Fitains  from  the  Altaic  chain    Smolenfka^  It  extends  aboi/t  iiioo  miles  in  length, 
to  that,  which. diyjjles  Thibet  from  India  ;  iikewife    and  ^KOut'ioo  in  breadth  ;  and  is  watered  by  the 
in  China  and  Tonqiiin,  and  in  eaftern  Siberia ;  and    Riofkva,  CJfeca,  and  Clefnia»  which  fall  into  the 
about  lake  Bkikal,  and  ihe  rivers  Jenifea  and  Ar-    Wolg^  i  f'cfttHe  foil  is  not  very  fertile.    The  air, 
gun.    They  avoid  mankind,  dwelling  folitarilyjnr    however,' though  (harp,  is  f^rubrious;  and  this 
tlie '  moft  precipitoits  places  6f  the  moimtams    confideration,  with  the  advantage  of  iU  bekig  fi- 
among  rocKS  ihthe  fmall narrow  valleys  lurrouiid-    tiiated  Tn  the  midlt  of  the  belt  provinces  in  the 
ed  by  ibefe  fiiowy  hitlsC,  and  the  pine  forefts  wfiich    dn^pir^,  induced  the  czars  to  make  it  their  chief 
|row  iii  their  interdices.    They  are  very  gentle    refidence.  in  the'W.  part  of  Mofcow  15  a  large 
and  timid  animalSt  except  in  rutting  time,  whien    foreft,.  whence  .flows  ^e  .celebrate4  river  Kicp^r 
the  males  fighl  violently  with  their  tuiks'for  the  fe-    ^r  Bortfth^n^^.  ^  BoHliitHKNEs,  and  Dniepei. 
males ;  they  are  excee4mgly  adtive  in  leaping,  run*    ^  {%,)  Mo«cpw,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
bing, climbingt  and,fwimmtng,  and  very  difficulU    ^fnce,  and'HiTl'the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century 
]y  tamed;   the  flefh  Is  eatable,  and  that  of  the    the  metrdpblis  of  all  Ruffia,  is  fituated  In  a  fpa- 
younger  animals  delicate.    The  chace/of  themes    Clous  plain  oh  the  'banks  of  the  river  Mufcova, 
a  trade  equally  difficult  and  hazardous ;  if^ptir-    t'he  Ruftian  antiquaries  differ  confiderably  in  their 
-fued,  they  (eek  the  higheft'  tt^ps  of  the  iiiowy    o|)inion3  concerning  the  fiHt  foundation  of  Mof- 
peaks,  inaccefliblc  to  men  bV  ddgf.    They  take    cow;  the  following,  Mr  Coxe.  faysj  isefteemed 
amazing  leaps,  over  the  trehiendous  chafms  of  thb  mott  ^probable 'account :  Kiof  was  the  metro* 
their  alps,  and  from  rock  to.  rock  j' tread irig  (6   polis,  when  George  Ton  df  Vladimir  Monomaka 
lightly  on  the  fnow  with  their  true  andfalfe  hoofs   afcended,  iq  1154,  .the  Rull^an  thsone.  That  mo- 
,extended«  as  fcarcely  to  leave' a  mafk ;  while  tfa'e    iKarctu  being  in fulted  in.  a  prdgrefs  through  his 
dogs  which  purfue  them  fink  in,  and  are  forced    dominions  oy*  a  rich  and  powerful  nobteman, 
to  defift  from  the  chafe,     '^hey  are  fo  fond  of  li-  |named  Stephen  Kutchko,  puthim  to  death,  aod 
berty  as  lievcr  to  live  long  in  captivity.  'T'hey    confifpated  his  donfxalns,  which  confided  of  the 
are  moftly  taken  In  fnarst9.or  fliot  by  crofs-bOws  'lands  now  ocpupied  by  Mpfcow  and  the  adjacent 
placed  in  their  tracks,  with  a  ftting  from  the  trig-   territory.  Pleafed  with  tne  fituation  of  thcgroundt 
ger  for  them  to  tread  on  and.  difcharge.    The  .  lying  at  the  conflux  of  the  Moikva  and  Neglitu, 
.  Tungufi  Ihoot  them  with  bows  and  arrows. ,  Tli«    he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  hew  towoa  which  lit* 
*iktns  are  uied  for  boqnets.  add  winter  drefifes.    cjtled  Mojkva  from  the  river  of  that  name.  Upoo 
The  Ruffians  often  fcrape  off  the  hairi  and  have    the  demife  of  George,  his  fon  Andrew  transferrtd 
a  way  of  preparing  them,  for  fummer  clothing,   the  feat  of  empire  from  Kiof  ^b  Vladimir;  but  it 
16  at  to  become  as  foft  and  fliining'  as  filk.    The   fell  into  fuch  decay,  under  his  immediate  fuc- 
noted  drug  the  musk  is  produced  from  the  male.   ceflbr8,  that  when  Daniel,  the  foh  of  AlexaodiT 
.  The  bag  or  follicle  that  contains  it  is  fituated  '  Igevflci,  received,  in  the  divifion  pf  the  cnaplir, 
near  the  prepuce;  and  is  of  a  fomewhat  oval  fi-    tne  duchy  of  Mufcovy  'as  his  portion,  and  fixcJ 
^  gure,  flat  on  one  fide  and  rounded  on  the  other, .  hia  refidence  upon  the  conflux  of  the  Moikva  and 
'  having  a  AnUl  opeti  drifice.    In  young  ajitmals  ^  Neglina,  he  may  be  fafd  to  have  founded  the. 

tiiii  iMg  is  empty  \  but  in  aduUa  it  it  oiled  with  towa  anew.    The  fpot  now  occupied  b^r  ^ 
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Krem]]n  was  then  overfpre^  withi  a'  tbick  wood    a  word,  fome  (Muts  of  this  vaft  city  baVie  the  look 
and  a  moraia,  in  the  midft  whereof  was  a  fmall    of  a  feauefterra  defart,  others  of  a  popidous  dtf; 
iiland  containing  a  fipgle  wooden  hut.     Upon    fome  or  a  contemptible  village,  others  of  a  greaf 
this  part  Daniel  conftruifted  churches  and  ra^onaf-    capital.    Mofcow  is  built  upon  the  Aflatic  mo^ 
teriesy  and  Marions   buildings»   and  encloied  it    del,  but  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
with  wooden  fortifications:  he  firft  aflumed  the    European*  and  exhibiting,  in  its  prefent  fiate^  a 
title  of  duke  of  Mofcow ;  and  was  fo  attached  to    motley  mixture  pf  difcordant  architecture.    It  ia 
this  fituatioD,  that,  in  1304,  when  he  fucceeded    diftributed  into  the  following  divifions :  i.Tbe 
his  brother  Andrew  Alexaqdrovicb  in  the  great    Kremlin  ftands  in  the  central  and  higheft  part  of 
duchy  of  Vladimir,  he  did  not  remove  his  court    the  city ;  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about  two 
to  Vladimir»  but  continued  bis  relidence  at  Mof-    miles  in  drcumference ; '  and'  is  furrounded  by 
cow,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  the  Ruf-  .  high  walls  of  ftone  and  brick,'  conftruded  in  1491, 
fian  dominions.    His  fucce/Tors  followed  his  ex-    Under  the  reign  of  John  Bafiljowitz  I.  It  contains 
ample ;  among  whom  his  fon  John  confiderably    the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  feveral  churches, 
enlarged  the  new  metropolis,  and  in  1367  his    ty^o  convents,  the  patriarchal  palace,.the  ariena), 
grandfon  Demetrius  furround^  the  KremUtf  with    now  in  ruins,  and  one  private  houfe,  which  be- 
a  brick  wall.    Thefe  new  fortifications,  however,  .longed  to  Boris  Godunof  before  he  was  raifed  to 
were  not  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  Tatnerlane,  in    the  throne :  %,  Khitaigorodf  or  the  Ounefe  tovm^ 
1582,  from  taking  the  town,  after  a  lhort.fiege.  .is  inclofed  on  one  iide  by  that  wall  of  the  ICrem* 
Being  focp  evacuated  by  that  defukory  conquer-    lin  which  runs  from  the  Mo/kva  to  the  Neglina; 
or,  it  again  came  into  the  poflcfiion  of  the  Ruf-    and  on  the  other  (ide  by  a  brick  wall  of  inferior 
fisDs;  but  was  frequently  invaded  and  occupied    height.    Jt  is  much  larger  than  the  Kremfin,  and 
by  the  Tartars^  who  in  the  14th  and  X5th  cen-    contains  the  unireHity,  the  printing-houfe,  and 
tunes  over-ran  the  greateft  part  of  Ruffia,  and    many  other  public  buildings,  and  all  the  tradei^ 
who  even  maintaiucd  a  gan-ifon  at  Mofcow,  nntil    ntens  fhops.    The  edifices  are  moflly  Auccoed  or 
they  were  finally  expelled  by  Jc^n  B^filiowitz  J.    white  waflied^  and  it  is  the  only  ftreet  in  Mof- 
To  him  Mofcow  is  indebted  for  its  principal    cow  in  which  the  houfes  fland  clofe  to  one  an- 
iplendor,  and  under  him  it  became  the  principal    other  without  intervals :  3.  The  Biefgorod or  White 
and  moit  oonfiderable  city  of  the  Ruffian  empire.    TWv,  which  runs  quite  round  the  two  preceding 
Mofcow  continued  the  metropolis  of  Ruifia  until    divifions,  is  fuppoied  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
the  feat  of  the  empire  was  transferred  to  Peterf-    white  wall  with  which  it  was  formerly  enclofed« 
burg,  by  Peter  the  Great.    Notwithftandtng  the    and  of  which  fome  remains  are  ftill  vifible :  4^  Sak" 
prcdiledtion  which  Peter  conceived  for  Peteif-    Uinogorod^  which  environs  a]!  the  three  other 
burg,  in  which  all  his  fucceflbrs,.  except  Peter    quarters,  takes  it  denomination  from  a  circuUir 
n.  have  fixed  their  refidence,  JVIofcow,  accord-    rampart  of  earth  with  which  it  is  encompaifed. 
ing  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  ftill  the  moft  populous  city  of    Thefe  two  laft  divifions  exhibit  a  grotefque  groupe 
the  empire*    Here  the  chief  nobles,  who  do  not    of  churches,  convents,  palaces,  brick,  and  wooden 
belong  to  the  court,  refide,  and  fupport  a  large    houfes,  and  mean  hovels,  not  fuperior  to  peafants 
Dumber  of  retainers;  they  love  to  gratify  their    cottages.    5.  The  .S/W»oi0, or  fuburbs,/orm  a  vajl^ 
tafte  for  a  rude  and  more  expenmw  magnifi*    exterior  circle  round  all  the  parts  already  de- 
cence  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  feudal  grandeur ;    fcribed,  and  are  invefted  with  a  low  rampart  and 
aod  are  not,  as  at  Peterfburg,  eclipfed  by  the    ditch.    Thefe  contain,  befides  buildings  of  all 
fuperior  fplendor  of  the  court.    Mofcow  is  the    kinds,  com  fields,'  much  open  pafture,  and  fome 
urg^a  town  in.  Europe ;  its  circumference  with-    fmall  lakes,  which  give  rife  to  the  Keglioa.    The 
;n  die  rampart,  which  enclofes  the  fuburb^  be-    places  of  divine  worihip  at  Mofcow  are  exceed- 
ing exadly  39  vttti^f  or  a6  miles;  but  it  is  built    ingly  numerous:  including  chapels,  they  amount 
in  fo  IlraggUng  and  disjointed  a  manner,  that  its    to  aboye  tooo:  there  are  484  public  churches,  of 
population  in  no  degree  correfponds  to  its  extent,    which  199  are  of  brick,  and  the  others  of  woq4| 
Some  Ruffian  authors   ftate   its  inhabitants  at    the  former  are  commonly  ftuccoed'  or  white- 
iocooo  fouls,  a  number  evidently  exaggerated,    waihed,  the  latter  painted  of  a  red  colour.    The 
According  to  a  late  computation,  which,  Mr  Coxe    mo^  ahdent  churches  of  Mofcow  are  generally 
uyi>  may  be  depended  upon,  Mafi;x)w  contains    fquare  buildings,  with  a  cupola  and  four  finaH 
]^ithiD  the  ramparts  150,000  fouls,  and  in  the  ad-    domes,  fome  whereof  are  of  copper  or  iron  gilt ; 
Kent  villages  50,000.    The  ftreets  of  Mofcow    othersof  tin,  either  pbin  or  painted  green.  Thefe 
irc  ID  general  exceedingly  long  and  broad  :  fome    cupolas  and  domes  are  for  the  moft  part'  oma. 
^e  paved ;  others^  particularly  thoie  in  the  fub-    mented  mih  crofles  entwined  with  thin  chains  or 
^b^,  are  formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  are    wires.    The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  fome. 
t^raed  with  planks  like  the  floor  of  a  room;    times  called  the  church  of  Jereialem,  which  ftanda 
Wretched  hovels  are  blended  with  large  palaces;    iu  the  Khitaigorod,  clofe  to  .the  gate  leading  into 
cottages  of  one  ftory  (tand  next  to  the  moft  fu-  ^the  Kremlin,  has  a  kind  of  high  fteeple,  and  9  or 
P^oand  ftately  manfions.     Many  brick  ftruc-    zo  domes:  it  was  built  in  the  reign />f  John  Ba- 
^'^^re  covered: with  wooden  tops ;  fome  of  the    filiowitz  IL   The  infide  of  the  churches  is  moftly 
^^^bouiesarepainted;  others  have  iron  doors    compofed  of  three  parts:    that  called  by  the 
^adrogfi    Numerous  churches. appear  in  every    Greeks  oAvatc,  by  the  Ruffians /rd^sa;  the  bo- 
^urter,  bust  in  a  peculiar  ftyle  of  archite^ure  ;•  dy ;  and  the  fandtuary  or  flirine.    Over  the  door 
lome  with  domes  of  copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt  or    ot  each  church  is  the  portrait  of  the  iamt  to  whoa. 
P^Dted  grceoi  and  many  roofed  with  wood.    In    it  is  dedicatedi  to  which  the  people  pay  their  ho- 
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-^  fttajg:e  S9  tfiey  pafs,  l)y.  taking  off  their  hats^  crdff-    bat  are  entombed  in  raifed  feptilchred«  mo(Uy  of 
iffg  tbemfelreay  and  occaiionally  touching  the    brick,  in  the  (hape  of  a  coffin,  and  about  two  feet 
jground  with  their  heads.    The  beJls,  which  form    in  height.    When  Mr  Coxe  vifited  the  cathedral, 
na  inconfiderable  part  of  public  woflhip  in  this    the  moft  ancient  wete  covered  with  palls  of  red 
c6vintty%  as  the  length  «r  Ihortnefs  of  their  peals    cloth^  others  of  red  velvet,  and  that  of  Peter  11. 
**jefcbttain8  the  greater  or  Icfll^r  fandtity  of  the  day,    with  gold  tifTue,  bordered  with  filver  frinije  and 
"'are  hung  in  belfreys  detached  from  the  church :    erfnine.    Each  tomb  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a 
they' do  not  fwing  like  our  bells,  but  are  fixed    fmall  (ilver  plate,  upon  which  is  engraved  the 
immoveablytothebeams,  and  arerung  byarope    name  of  the  deceafed  fovereign,  and  the  era  of 
tied  to  the  clapper  and  pulled  fideways.  Some  of    his  death.    The  cathedral  of  the  Afltimption  of 
thefe  bells  are  of  a  ftupendous  fize  :  one  in  the    the  Virgin  Mafy,  which  has  long  been  approprt- 
tower  of  St  John's  church  vfcfighs  3551  Ruffian    ated  to  the  coronation  of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns, 
poods^  or  117,836  Bugliih  pounds.    It  has  al-    is  the  moft  fplendid  and  magnificent  in  Mofcow. 
ways  been  efteemed  a  meritorious  ad  of'  religion    The  fcreen  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  plates 
to  preient  a  chorch  with  bells ;  and  the'  piety  of    of  folid  filver  and  gold  richly  worked.    From  the 
the  donor  has  been  meafured  by  their  magnitude,    centre  of  the  roof  hangs  an  enormous  chandelier 
According  to  this  mode  of  eftimation,  Boris  Go-    of  malTy  filver,  weighing  1940  pounds :  it  was 
dunofy  ^o  gave  a  bell  of  288,000  lb.  to  the  ca-    made  in  England,  and  was  a  prefeht  firom  Moro- 
ihedral  of  Mofcow,  was  the  moH  pious  fovereign    fof,  prime  minifter  and  favourite  of  Alexis  Mi- 
of  Ruffia,  until  he  was  furpafled  by  the  emprefs    chaelovitch.    The  facred  utenfils  and   epifcopal 
Anne,  at  whole  expenfe  a  bell, was  caft  weighing    veftroents  are  extraordinarily  rich  ;  but  the  tafte 
43s,ooolb«  and  which  exceeded  in  bljgnefs  eveij    of  the  workmanfhip  is  in  general  mde,  and  not 
bell  in  the  known  world.    The  height  of  thia    equal  to  the  materials.    Many  of  the  paintings 
enormous  bell  is  ;ig  feot,  its  circumference  at  the    which  cover  the  infide  walls  are  of  a  coloffal  fize: 
i>Qttom  ai  yards  is  incheSt  its  greateft  thicknefs    fome  are  very  ancient,  and  were  executed  (o 
^3  inches.    The  beam  to  which  this  vaft  machine    early  as  in  the  end  of  the  xjtb  century.    It  con- 
vras  fattened  bein^  accidentally  burnt,  the  bell  fell    tains  alfo  a  head  of  the  virgin^  &id  to  have  been 
down,  and  a  piece  was  broken  off  towards  the    delineated  by  St  Luke,  and  greatly  celebrated  in 
bottom,  which  left  an  aperture  large  enough  to  -  this  country  for  its  miracles.    Its  face  is  aimoU 
iu!mit  two  perfons  a-breail  without  Hooping.  The    bkqk ;  its  head.is  oma.mented  with  a  glory  of  prr- 
■  palace  of  the  ancient  czars  ftands  at  the  extre-    cious  ftones ;  and  its  hands  and  body  are  gilded, 
fuity  of  the  Kremlin.   Part.of  this  palace  remains    which  gives  it  a  tnoft  grotefcjue  appearance.   It 
In  the  fame  flate  in  which  li  was  built  under  John    is  placed  in  .the  fcreen,  and  enclofed  witbia  a 
3aBltowit%  I.    The  remainder  has  been  fuccef-    large  filver  covering,  which  is  only  taken  off  00 
fively  added  at  different  intervals,  without  any    great  feftivals,  or  for  the  curiofity  of  ilrangers. 
plan^  and  in  vajrious  ftyles  of  architedtnre,  which    In  this  cathedr;|l  are  depofited  the  remains  of  the 
fiat  produced  a  motley  pile  of  building,  remark-    Ruffian  patriarchs.    The  place  in  the  Khitaigo- 
jible  for  nothing  but  tne  incongruity  of  the  feve*    rod,  where  the  public  archives-are  depofited,  is  a 
ral  ftrudures.    The  top  is  thickly  fet  with  nu-    ftrong  brick  building,  containing  feveral  vaulted 
nerous  little  gilded  fpires  and  globes;  and  a  large    apartments  with  iron  floors.  Thefe  archives,  coo- 
portion  of  the  front  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of    fifting  of  a  numerous  colledion  of  flate  papen, 
bW  the  provinces  of  the  Ruffian  empire.    The    were  crowded  into  boxes,  and  thrown  afide  like 
jipartmentsare  in  general  exceeding  fmall,  except-    common  lumber,  until  Catherine  U.  ordered  them 
jng  one  room  icalled  the  cowkil-chambert  in  which    to  be  revifed  and  arranged.   In  conformit)'  to  (hit 
ihe  ancient  czars  ufed  to  give  audience  to  foreign    mandate,  Mr  Muller  has  difpofed  them  in  chro- 
ambaii^dors,  and  ip^iieb-  has  been  repeatedly  de-    nological  order  with  fuch  perfed  regularity,  that 
fcribed  bv  feveral  Englifb  travellers  who  vifited    any  fingle  document  may  be  infpe^ed  with  lttt!e 
J4ofcow  before  the  imperial  refidence  -waa  traof-    trouble.    They  are  enclofed  in  leparate  cabinet* 
^rred  to  Peteriburgb.    The  ro«m  is  large  and    with  glafs  doors :  thofe  relative  to  Ruffia  are  aU 
crauUed,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  enormous  pillar    claffed  according  to  the  feveral  provinces  whica 
/)f  ftone  which  fupports  the  cieling.'  In  this  pa-    they  concern ;  and  over  each  cabinet  is  iofcribea 
•  4ace  Peter  the  Great  was  bo^n  in  1671.    In  the    the  name  of  the  province  to  which  itisiPP^^ 
treafury  are  depofited  the  crown,  jewels^  and  royal    priated.  In  the  fape  manner  the  MSS.  relative  to 
^obes,  ^fed  at  the  coronatfon  of  the  fovereign,    foreign  kingdoms  are  placed  in  feparate  diTifiooti 
^jefides  feveral  curiofities  relative  to  the  hiftory  of    under  the  refpeftlve  titles  of  Poland,  S^recK"* 
the  country.  Of  the  great  number  of  churches  in    £ngland,  France,  Germany,  BcQ.    The  univcrfity 
thfs  cky,  that  of  6t  Michael  and  that  of  the  AT-    of  Mofcow,  alfo  fituated  in  the  Kbitaigorod,  wai 
Cumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  mofl  remark-  -founded,  at  the  inftanceof  Count  Shuvalofi  ^T 
able  4  the  one  for  being  the  pl^ce  where  the  fo«    the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  for  600  fhidents,  ^»<' 
veretgns  of  Ruffia  were  formerlv  interred,  and  the    are  clothed,  boarded,  and  inftruiftedy  at  the  ^• 
otlicr  where  they  are  erowned.    Thefe  edifices,    perial  expenfe.    There  are  alfo  two  fSf^^^^ 
ivhich  are  in  the  Kremlin,  are  both  in  the  fame    feminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  endowea 
<ftyle  of  architedure-;  aiui  their 
though  inodellfkl  according  to  ' 

the  country,  is  not  inelegant.    _ ,    ,    ,    ,   - 

^6t  Michael,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Tartar  languages ;  hiftory,  geography,  fl>*^"^ 
Ituffiaa  fovereigns*  the  bodies  are  not,  as  with  tics,  architeAure*  fortification,  artillecyt  ^'^^ 
uiy  il^i^fitpd  in  yaults^  orbeneaib  the  payemi:nt|    drawing  and  palatlng*  mufic,  feocingi  ^^ 
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mdiogf  and*  wrftmg*    Mofcow  Is  the  centre  of  ing  riots,  or  for  (topping  the  concourfe  of  peopfe 
the  inland  commerce  of  Ruffia,  and  connedts  the  id  cafe  of  fires,  which  are  very  ireaaent  and  vio- 
trade  between  Europe  and  Siberia.   The  only  na-  lent  in  thofe  parts*  where  the  houies  ar&  nnoftly 
vigAtiofl  to  Mb  city  is  formed  by  the  Moikva,  by  of  wood,  and  the  ftreets  are  laid  with  timber. 
its  communicatioti  with  the  Volga.    But  as  the  At  the  entrance  of  each  ftreet  there  is  a  cheraux 
Moikva  is  outy  navigable  in  fpring  upon  the  melt-  de  frize  gate»  one  end  whereof  turns  upon  a 
tog  of  the  (hows*  the  principal  oorerdfaiidife  is  pivot*  and  the  other  rolls  upon  a  wheel ;  near  it 
conveyed  to  and  from  Mofcow  upon  fledges  in '  is  a  fentry-boxy  in  which  a  man  is  occafionally 
winter.    T1i6. retail  commerce  is  carried  on  in  ftationed.    In  times  of  riot  or'  fire  the  centinel 
Cite  Kbitaigprod ;  where*  according  to  a  cuftom  ihuts.the  gate,  and  all  pafTage  is  immediately  (lop- 
common  in  Rtiffiat  all  the  ihops  are  collected  to-  ped.    Among  the  public  inftitutions  of  Mofcow, 
getber  in  otie  fpot.    The  place  is  like  a  kind  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Foundling  Hofpital* 
bxr,  copfifting  of  many  rows  of  low  brick  build-  endowed  in  K764  by  Catherine  II.  and  fupporfed 
Ings;  the  intervals,  between  them  refembllng  al-  bv  voluntary  contributions,  legacies,  and  other 
leys.   Thefe  jfhops  or  t>ooths  occupy  a  confider-  charitable  gifts.     To  encourage  donations,  her 
ible  fpace :  they  do  Hot  mak^  part  of  the  houfes  majefty  granted  to  all  benefactors  fome  valuable 
inhAited  by  the'  tradefmen,.  but  are  quite  de-  privil^es,  and  a  certain  degree  of  rank,  in  propor* 
tached  from  their  dwellings,  which  for  the  moft  tion  to  their  liberality.     Among  the  principal 
{Art  are  at  fome  diftance,  in  another  quarter  of  contributors  deferves  to  be  mentioned  a  merchant 
the  to«n.    The  tiadefman  comes  to  his  (hop  in  ,  named  Dimtdof,  who  expended  in  favonr  of  this 
the  morning,  remains  there  all  day,'  and  returns  charity  above  L.ioo,ooo.    The  hofpital,  which  is 
home  to  his  family  in  the  afternoon.    Every  trade  fituated  in  a  very  airy  part  of  the  town,  upon  a 
has  ill  feparate  department ;  and  they  who  fell  the  gentle  afcent  near  the  Moikva,  is  an  immenfe  pile 
lame  goods  have  booths  adjoining  to  each  other,  o^  building  of  a  quadrangular  fliape,  part  of  which 
Furs  anu  fkins  form  the  moft  confiderable  article  ^^s  only  finiftted  when  Mr  Coxe  was  at  Mofcow. 
of  commerce  in  Mofcow ;  and  the  fhopS  which  ^^  ^^^^  contained  3000  foundlings ;   and,  when 
vend  thofe  commodities  occupy  feveral  ftreets.  completed,  will  admit  8oco.    The  children  are 
Among  the  curioHties  of  Mofcow,  the  market  for  brought  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  admitted  with- 
thc  lale  of  houfes  is  not  the  leaft  remarkable.    It  out  any  recommendation.    The  rooms  are  lofty 
ishddin  alargeopenfpaceinoneof  thefuburbs;  ^^^  large;  the  dormitories,  which  are  ftparate 
and  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  ready-made  houfes^  ^^^  ^^^  w°'*k  rooms,  are  very  airy,  and  the  beds 
thickly  ftrewed  upon  the  ground.   The  purchafer  ^^^  *^o^  crowded:  each  foundling,  even  each  infant, 
who  want^  a  dwelling  repairs  to  this  fpot,  men-  bas  a  feparate  bed  ;  the  bedfteads  are  pf  iron  ; 
tions  the  numbey  of  rooms  he  requires,  examines  ^^^  ftieets  are  changed  every  week,  and  the  linen 
the  different  timbers,  which  are  regolariy  num-  three  times  a  week.    Through  the  whole  rooms 
hcTfd,  and  bargains  for  that  which  iuits  him.  t^e  greateft  neatnefs  prevails ;  even  the  nnrferies 
The  boufe  is  fometimes  paid  for.  on  the  fpot,  and  being  uncommonly  clean,  and  without  any  un- 
taken  away  by  the  purchafer ;  or  fometimes  the  wholefome  fmells.    No  cradles  are  allowed,  and 
Tender  contracts  totranfport  and  ered  it  on  the  rocking  is  forbidden.  The  infants  are  not  fwaddled, 
place  where  it  is  defigned  to  ftand.    It  may  ap<  but  loofely  drefled.    They  are  divided  into  fepa- 
pear  incredible  to  aflert,  that  a  dwelling  may  be  ^^^^  clafles,  according  to  their  ages.   They  remain 
ihni  bought,   removed,  raifed,   and  inhabited,  *^o  J^^^  »"  *be  nurfery,  when  they  are  admitted 
vithin  the  fpace  of  a  week;  but  we  may  conceive  ii^^o  ^^^  loweft  clafs :  the  boys  and  girls  contmue 
ltpradicable,by  confideringtW  thefe  ready-made  together  until  they  are  7  years  of  age,  when  they 
houfes  arc  in  general  merely  collections  of  trunks  are  Separated.    They  all  learn  to  read,  write,  and. 
of  trees  mortolfed  at  each  extremity  into  one  an-  caft  accounts.  The  Doys  are  taught  to  knit ;  they 
other,  fo  that  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  occafionally  card  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  and  work 
labour  of  tranfporttng  and  adjufting  them.    But  '"  the  dififerent  manufactures.    The  girls  learn  to 
thUfummary  mode  of  building  is  not  always  pe-  knit,  net,  and  all  kinds  of  needle. work ;  they  fpin 
wliarlo  the  meaner  hovels;  as  wooden  ftrudtures  *"d  weave  lace;  they  are  employed  in  cookery, 
of  Tery  large  dimenfions  and  handfome  appear-  baking,  and  hoofe-work  of  all  forts.    At  the  age 
ance  are  occafionally  formed  In  Ruftia  with  an  ex-  <rf  14.  the  foundlings  enter  into  the  firft  clafs, 
peditioo  alokoft  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  when  they  have  the  liberty  of  choofing  any  parti- 
other  countries.    A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  cular  branch  of  trade  ;.  and  for  this  purpofe  there 
dflpatch  was  difplayed  the  laft  time  the  emprefs  are  different  fpecies  of  manufaaores  eftablifhed  in 
5*"je  to  Mofcow.  Her  majefty  propofed  to  refide  the  hofpital,  of  which  the  principal  are  embroi- 
|n  the  manfion  of  prince  Galltzm,  which  is  efteemed  dery,  filk  ftockings,  ribbands,  Uce,  gloves,  buttons, 
toe  annpteteft  edifice  in  this  city ;  but  as  it  was  and  cabinet  work.    A  feparate  room  is  appropri- 
not  fufficicntly  fpacious  fof  her  reoeption,  a  tem-  ated  to  each  trade.    Some  boys  and  girls  are  in- 
P**^  addition  of  wood,  larger  than  the  original  ftrudted  in  the  French  and  German  languages, 
'»oufe,  andcoDtahiing  a  magniGcent  fuite  of  apart-  and  a  few  boys  in  the  Latin  ;  others  learn  mufic, 
o«nt«,  was  begun  and  fipifhed  within  the  Ipace  drawing,  and  dancing.    About  the  age  of  ao,  the 
«  nx  weeks..  This  mettor-like  fabric  was  fo  band-  foundlings  ffeccive  a  fum  of  money,  and  feveral 
1^  atjd  commodiods,  that  the  materials,  which  other  advantages,  which  enable  them  to  follow 
j^taken  down  at  her  majefty's  departure,  were  their  trade  in  any  part  of  the  empire ;  a  very  con- 
001^  '^°?ft"ifted  as  a  kind  of  imperial  villa  fiderable  privilege  in  Ruffia,  where  the  peafantu 
tion  *^  ^*'***'*^*  ^^'^  ^be  city. .  Mr  Coxe  men-  are  flaves,  and  cannot  leave  their  village  without 
'"**  >u  adiurable  police  in  this  city  for  prevent-  the  permilEon  of  their  mafter.-^Their  viduals  arc 

of 
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.  of  the  moft  wholefbme  and  i^rifhing  kmds.  fitatiooy  and  tlie  miracles  wrought  with  hii  i| 
They  rife  at  fix,  dine  at  eleven,  and  fup  at  fix.  to  encourage  him ;  hia  meeting  with  his  faroti 
.  The  little  children  have  bread  at  feven  and  four.  '  Aaron  ;  their  reception  by  the  Egyptian  tyra 
When  ^ley  are  not  employed  in  their  neceflary  and  confcquent  increafe  of  the  Hebrews  talk 
occupationst  the  otrooft  freedom  is  allowed^  and  their  miracles  wrought  to  convince  him  witho 
they  are  encpuraged  to  be  as  much  in  the  air  as  efied  i  the  threatenings  and  execution  of  the  i 
« pebble.  plagues ;  i.  by  the  change  of  the  waters  of  Egy 

(z.)  MOSELLEt  a  department  of  France*  com-  into  blood  ;  a.  by  fwarms  of  frogiy  3,  <^  lice,  ai 
l^reheoding  part  of  the  late  province  of  Lorraine  4.  of  flies ;  5.  by  peftilence  among  the  cattle; 
and  chiefly  the  ci-devant  county  of  Meflki.  When  .by  ulcers  and  fiery  biles;  7.  by  a  dieadful  ftorrr. 
firlt  ereded«  this,  department  was  bounded  on  the  thundery  lightning*  and  baO ;  8.  by  fwarms  of  I 
N-  by  the  late  duchy  of  Luxemburg*  N£.  by  the  cufts;  9.  by  thich  darknefs;  and  lo.  by  the  deal 
ci-devant  eledtorate  of  Treves*  £.  by  Naflau-Saar-  of  the  nrft-bom  ;  with  Pharaoh's  reludant  co 
briick*  and  the  late  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts;  S£.  fent  to  liberate  the  Hebrews;  hispurfuit  of  tbei 
!*■  by  the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine*  and  on  the  S.  and  deftru^ion  in  the  Red  Sea ;  are  partkulaii 
and  W.  by  that  of  the  Meuie.  But  now  all  thefe  recorded  in  Exod.  ii.^xx.  Pro&ne  authors  wq 
countries  are  annexed  to  the  French  empire ;  £0  have  written  of  Mofes*  feem  to  have  been  paid 
that  its  new  boundaries  on  the  N.  and  E.  are  the  acquainted  with  tfielb  mighty  wonders.  That  i 
departments  of  Forets*  Rhine  and  Moielle*  and  performed  miracles,  has  beoi  allowed  by  man 
Mont  Tonnere.    Metz  is  the  capital.  .  by  whom  he  was  confidered  as  a  famous  mm 

(i.)  MosELLB*  a  river  of  Germany*  now  in  the  cian ;  and  he  could  fcarce  appear  in  any  otk 
.  French  empire*  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  light  to  meii  who  did  not  acknowfedge  him  fo 
Vauge  in  the  late  province  of  Lorrain*  and.  run-  the  meflVnger  of  the  Almighty.  Both  Diodoni 
ning  through  the  departments  of  the  Vofges*  and  Herodotus  mention  the  diftrefled  ftate  t^ 
Meurthe*  Mofelle*  Forets,  and  Rhine  and  Mofdle*  which  Egypt  was  reduced  by  thele  terrible  cibi 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.  mities.    The  fubfequent  hiftmy  of  Mofes  and  tM 

(i.)  MOSES*  [mno,  Heh,  i.e.  drawn  k^»]  the    Ifraelites  we  have  from  the  (ame  authentic  records 
fon  ,of  Amram* .  and  great«grandfon  of  Levi,  was    Theit*  joumeyings  and.  various  encampmeoti  na 
born  in  the  year  15  71  before  Chrift.     Pharaoh    the  wlldemefs;  their  battles  with  the  Amalekitnj 
king  of  Egypt*  perceiving  that  the  Hebrews  were    theiir  arrival  at  Mount  Sinai ;  Mofes's  receptioo  w 
become  a  formidable  nation,  had  IflTued  an  ediA    the  Law  from  the  Almighty ;  the  idolatry  of  \x\ 
commanding  ail  the  male  children  to  be  put  to    people  while  he  was  on  the  Mount*  which  oade 
death.    Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Mofes*  having*    him  break  the  tables ;  their  punilhment;  hit  jt- 
to  avoid  this  cruel  edidt,  concealed  her  fon  for    ceipt  of  the  two  tables  a  fecond  time ;  his  illumi- 
three  months,  at  length  made  an  ark  of  bulrufhes*    nated  appearance  on  his  return  ;  his  eredioo  and 
daubed  it  with  pitch,  laid  the  child  in  it,  and  ex*    confecration  of  the  tabernacle*  which  fenred  io- 
pofed  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.   Thermuthis    ftead  of  a  temple  till  the  building  of  the  &moQ3 
the  king'ff  daughter,  walking  by  the  river's  fide*    one  by  Solomon;  his  confecration  of  Aaroo and 
perceived  the  floating  cradle,  commanded  it  to  be    his  fons,  and  the  Levites,  to  the  prie/tbood;  hii 
brought  to  her*  and,  (truck  with  the  beauty  of   theocratic  government  of  the  Hebrews*  under  the 
the  child,  determined  to  preferve  his  life.  In  three    immediate  authority  and  direction  of  thcAImigbrf, 
years  afterwards  flie' adopted  him  for  her  fon,   .with  their  repeated  murmurings;  his  dying  bleH* 
called  his  name  Mofejf  andcaufed  him  to  be  in-    ing  upon  them*  with  his  prophecy  of  our  Saviour; 
ftru<5ted  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.   But    his  diftant  view  of  the  promifed  land  from  Moost 
bis  father  and  mother,  to  whom  he  was  reitored    Pifgah,  and  his  death ;  are  recorded,  with  other 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  were  at  (till  greater  pains    important  particulars*  In  the  four  laft  boois  of 
to  teach  him  the  hiftory  and  religion  of  his  fathers,    the  Pentateuch.     He  died  without  fickocfs  or 
Many  things  are  related  by  biftoHans  concerning    pain*  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age*  and  1451 7^*^ 
the  firft  period  of  Mofes's  life,  which  are  not  re»    before  Jefus  Chrift.    Mofes  is  inconteftibly  the 
corded  in  the  Old  Teftament.    According  to  Jo-    author  of  the  firft  five  books  of  the  Old  Teto- 
fephus  and  Eufebius,  he  made  war  on  the  Ethio-    ment,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  infpired,  by 
pians,  and  completely  defeated  them.  .They  add,    the  Jews,  and  by  Chriltians  of  every  perfuafioo- 
that  the  city  Saba*  in  which  the  enemy  had  been    Thomas  Paine  anif  others*  however,  havedeniw 
forced  to  take  refuge,  was  betrayed  into  his  hands    that  Mofes  wad  the  author  of  thefe  bookii  M* 
by  the  king's  daughter*  who  became  deeply  ena-    caufe  he  always  fpeaksof  himfelf  in  the  third  pff* 
mouivd  of  him,  when  flie  beheld  from,  the  top  of    fon.    But  this  manner  of  writing  is  not  pccuuf 
Ihc  walls  his  valorous  exploits  at  the  head  of  }l?e    to  Mofes ;  it  occurs  in  feveral  celebrated  *Dcm 
Egyptian  army.    But  the  truth  of  this  expedition  ,  hiftorians,  fuch  as  Xenopbon*  Csefsr,  -J^^""5 
has  been  doubted.    But  from  4he  facred  records-  &c.  who  have  thus  evidenced  more  ^^^^^^ 
we  learn  events  of  much  greater  importance*  \  good  fenfe  than  fome  modem  hiftoriaos*  wbotf 
which  commenced  in  the  40th  ^ear  of  Mofes's    egotifm  is  altogether  difgufting. 
age.    His  leaving  the  court  of  Phataoh,  and  vifit-       (a.)  Moses  ^gyptius.    See  Maimowid"' 

ing  his  opprefled  brethren ;  his  kilUng^oneof  their        (j'^SJ?!?™^*?^ r^'"^"*  ^  %*!I''!"^. 
opprefibrs*  andc    "         '  «»----«*-  ....  t.. 

40  years  reGdence 

J daiightcr Zipporah,  — —  ^ ^.-—      ,  .    «  ^ .. -^ 

his  vifion  pf  Ihe  burning  but  unconfumed  buffi ;    path  to  civil  promotion;  but  his  zeal  '®jrf"8|^' 
his  miffion  by  th»  Almighty  to  Pharaoh^  his  be-   his  thirft  after  knowledge,  and  his  tafte  for  ucreo 

liters*  o*^* 
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erahim  induced  him  to  devote  his  tf^etits  to  15^  Ut.  N.  having  the  North  Sea  on  the  N.  and  E« 
e  church.  The  Genhan  univerfitieB  loaded  him  Nicaragua  on  the  8.  and  Honduras  on  the  W*  Bht 
ith  literary  honoura ;  the  king  of  Denmark  in-  the  Spaniards  efteem  it  a  pirt  of  Hondnrati  thoagh 
tfd  him  to  Copenhagen :  the  duke  of  Bruiifwibk  they  hate  no  colofliesln  it.  When  they  firft  invaded 
iDfd  him  thence  to  Hdmftadt,  where  he  filled  this  part  of  Mexico,  they  maflacred  the  greateft  ' 
e  academical  chair  of  divinity ;  vm  made  ec-  part  of  the  ifttivH,  which  gave  thofe  that  efcaped 
iefiaftica]  counfeDor  to  the  court  $  and  prefided  mto  \he  inaccefiible  part  of  the  country  an  inill- 
prr  the  feminariea  of  learning  in  Wolfenhiittle  '  perafble  averfion  ko  Uiem  ;  and  they  have  always 
id  BUnckeoburgh.  To  give  an  uncommon  de*  appeared  ready  to  join  any  Europeans  that  come' 
tec  of  luflre  to  the  univerfity  of  Gottingeui  Dr  upion  their  coafts  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  par-  ' 
bftieim  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  as  chan-  ticularly  the  Engli(h»  who  frequently  come  hi- 
eDor;  and  he  died  there,  univerfally  lamented,  ther;  aitd  the  Molkito  men  being  excellent  markf- 
1 1755.  In  judgment,  tafte,  eloquence,  erudi-  men,  theEnglifh  employ  them  in  ftriking  the  ma- 
bn,  and  phtlofophy,  he  had  certainly  very  few  rata  fifh,  &c.  and  many  of  the  Moftftb  Indiana 
bperiors.  His  principal  work  is  his  £rr/!^tf^fftf/  cOme  to  Jamaica^  and  fail^i^ith  the  EnglTCh  in 
IjMoryy  from  the  birth  of  Cbrift  to  the  beginning    their  voyages. 

f.the  tSth  centurjr,  written  in  Latin.    It  was       Mo  s  qui  tos^.  a  nation  of  N.  Ahterttran  Indiails 

kaoflated  into  Englifh,  and  accompanied  with'  who  inhabit  the  ibove  country  and bn^ To  fituated 

iote«  and  dbrc)tao1ogieal  tables  by  Archibald  Mac-   b^ptween  nioraiTes  and  inacceffibTe  nkdnntainS)  and 

k^,  B.  D.  X  75  8,  in  5  vols  8vo.  a  coaft  iiill  of  rocks  and  fhoals ;  that  no  attempts 

MOSKITO.    .See  Mosquito.  againft  them  by  the  Spaniards,  who)n  they  mor- 

MOSKQE«  an  iflind  of  Norway.    .  tally  hate,  coul4  ever  fucceed.     NevertheleTs^ 

MOSKuE-'STROM.    See  Mablstkom.  they  ate  a  mild  inOffenfive  people,  of  great  hiora« 

MOSBIVAy  a  river  of  Mofcow,  whftli  ^ves    lity  and  vittiie*  and  win  never  truft  a  ^aii  who 

tame  to  the  'capital,  and  flows  throu^  it  in  a    hits  oolee  deceived  them.   They  have  fo  great  a  ve- 

tirindiDg  chamiel ;  but,  excepting  In  fprin^,  is  on-    neratlon.fer  the  EVtgliih,  tliat  they  have  4)ontaneff 

ly  navigable  for  rafts.  It  receives  the  Yania  In  the    onOy  put  themfelves  and  then*  knds  ttud^ir  tli^prox 

Sembinogdirodt  atid'Yhe  Neglina  at  the  weftem    tedioh  aM  dominion  of  the  crOwA  of  EV^andt 

eztitfflity '<xf  tfife  KremSh ^  the Ijeds  of  bdfh thefe    This  was  firft  done  when  the  dnk^of  Albcniaitte 

Uft-meofionied  irlvufets  ate  ih  fumknef  little  better    wasgbvenor  of  Jamaica,  and  the  king  of  the  Mof- 

than  dry  chan^el^  (See  Mdsbow,  N^  «•)  kttos  received  a  commiffion  from  his  frace,  linder  ' 

(i.)  *  MOSQXFE.  a:/:  J^fyi^,  Fi'ehch;  niq^-    the  feat  of  that  ifland ;  fince  which  time  they  have 

cft}^ToH$(k.]  A  Mahometan  teW61e.  not  only  been  fteady  in  their  alliance  with  the 

{%,)  MpsQ^iis,  aVe  rquiit*e  baifdings,  general-    Englilfh,  bnt  warm  in  their  affeiflions,  and  very 

ly  coflftm^ed  <^  'ftone.    Before  the  chief  gate    lifeful  to  them  on  many  ooaafioos.    When  tbeir 

&eit  it  a  fauare  eonrt  paved  with  wdfite  maible  |    king  dies,  the  male  heir  goes  to  Jamaica^  tb  cer* 

lod  low  )| Jleries  rouQcl  it,  whofe'rbOf  is  ftipport«    tify  that  he  is  next  in  blood,  and  receives  a  com- 

cd  by  auffble  pillars.  In  tHefe  ganarieb  the  Turk^    mhRSqn  in  form  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to 

vafh  tbemielves  before  they  go  fiitb  the  mof^ue.    be  king  of  the  Molkitos,  till  which  he  Is  not  ac* 

la  each  mofque  there  is  a  ^eat  number  of  lamps;    knowledged  as  fuch  by  his  countrylhen.   60  fond 

ittd  between  thefe  bang  manv  cryftal  -rings',  of.    are  thefe  people  of  every  thing  that  is  Engnib, 

tiich's  eggs,  and  other  cnrioflties,  whieh,.wlien    tiiat  they  are  proud  of  evei^  Chriftian  name  or 

tiie  lamps  are  R^ted,  make  a  fine  fliow.    As  it    fomame  given  them  by  ottr  ieameUf  who  bononr 

B  sot  lavrfol  to  enter  the  mofque  with  ttockings   tbehr  €hie£  men  with  tlie  titles  cf  fome  of  our  no- 

orlhocs  on,  thepavementsarecoveied  with  pieces   bility^  • 

of  fhif  fewed  together,  each  being  wide  enough       (i.)  MOSS,  Dr  Robert,  dean  of  Elyv  eldeft 
to  hold  a  row  ot  men  kneeling^  fittii^g,  or  prof,   fon  of  Mr  Robert  Moft,  a  gentleman  of  property ) 
tnie.    The  women  ^are  not  allowed  to  enter    was  bom  at  Gttlfngham  in  Noifolk  in  rd66*    He 
themofque,bat  ftay  In  the  porches  Whhdut.    A-    was  l»«d  at  Eeiinct  college,  Cambricibe,  where 
boat  every  mofque  there  are  fix  tMi  towers,  cal-   he  early  acquired  ^eat  reptitaf  ion.    He  became 
led  maaretjf  each  of  which  has  three  little  open    preacher  to  theTociety  of  Otay's-ihn,  Ixmdon,  im 
calletict,  one  above  another :  thefe  towers,  as  well    1698 ;  and'  sfffiftant  to  Dr  Wake  at  St  James's,  i» 
» the  mofques.  are  coveted*  With  lead,  and  ad-    1699.    He  Was  chaplain  to  K.  William  HI,  Q. 
onied  with  gikfing  and  Other  ornaments ;  and    Anne,  and  K.  George  I.  and  when  Q.  Avine  vifit- 
toce,  loftead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called  to    ed  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  April  5 .  1 705,  he 
pnjert  by  certain  o£Scers  appointedibr  that  pur«    was  created  D.  D.    In  1709,  he  was  chofen  lee- 
poie.   Molt  of  the  moiques  have  a  kind  of  hot-    tnrer  by  tht  parifliioncrs  of  St  Lawtence  Jewry, 
P^l  hehmging  to  them,  in  which  travellers  of    which  be  held  till  1717.    In  171ft,  he  was  nomi- 
^nat  religioD  foiever  are  entertained  three  days,    nated  by  the  oueen  dean  of  Ely,  and  in  1714  he 
uch  mofque  has  alfo  a  place  called  tarAe^  which    was  collated,  by.Bp.  Robinfon  reAor  of  Glifton. 
u  the  borying-place  of  itsfounders ;  within  which    The  gout  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  for 
^L\  ^^^^  6  or  7  feet  long,  covered  with  green    fome  of  the  laft  years  of  his  life.    He  died  Blarch 
^vet  or  (attiD  $  at  the  ends  of  which  are  two  ta»    %6f  1799,  in  his  63d  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
P^and  round  it  feveral  feats  for  thofe  who  read    cathedral.    His  charader  mav  be  feen  in  the  pre. 
11?!^  ^'^  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.     face  to  the  8  volumes  of  bis  iermons,  which  were 
MOSQUrro, or Mos KiTO  Countsy,  or  Mos*    puhlifbed  by  Dr  Snape.    Dean  Mofs  is  alfo  faid 
jl^iTo  sHoat,  is  ntoated  in  North  America,  be*  '  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  printed  In 
tft«n  jjo  j^  ^gp  j^^  y^^  ^^^  between  13®  and    1 7  r7,  entitled,  The  report  vindicated  from  mif- 

•  reports ; 
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reports ;  beii^  a  defiance  of  the  bifliops  and  cler*  preferre  th^  tr^nk  of  the  tree  from  the  irveritf  of 

fY  of  the  lower  boufe  of  convocatioot  cpncemiDg  the  N.  windsy  and  dired  the  traveller  in  his  way, 

their  confultations  about  the  biihop  of^  Bangor's  by  always  plainly  pointing  out  that  part  of  tbc 

writings.    He  wrote  alio  Ibme  Latin  and  Engliih  compais. 

poems.  (5.)  Moss  is  alfo  a  name  giyen  by  fome  to  the 

(a.)  *  Mo  ss.  fi./  [mu/cujt  Latin ;  meuf  Saxoiu]  boggy  ground  in  many  parts  of  £ngtand«  otherwiit 

A  plant. — ^Though  mqft  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  calleid  a  Bog,  or  Fen.    (See  thete  articles.)    la 

be  only  an  eKcreCcence  produced  from  the  earth  many  of  thefe  grounds,  as  well  in  Britain  and  Ire- 

and  trees,  yet  it  is  no  lefs  a  perfed  plant  than  land  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  are 

thofe  of  greater  magnitude,  having  roots,  flowers,  found  vaft  numbers  of  trees  (landing  with  their 

feeds,  yet  cannot  be  propagated  from  feeds  by ,  (tumps  ereft,  and  their  roots  piercing  the  ground 

any  art :  the  boijtanifts  di(tiogui(h  it  into  many  in  a  natural  pofture  as  when  growiag.    Many  ofl 

.fpecies:  it  chiefly  QourKhes  in  cold  countries,  and  thefe  trees  are  broken  or  cut  off  near  the  roots, 

in  the  winter  feafon,  and  is  many  times  very  in-  and  lie  along,  and  this  ufually  in  a  NE«  diredios. 

prions  to  fniit  (rees ;  the  only  remedy  in  fuch  To  account  for  this  many  authors  have  r^folved  it 

cafes,  is  to  cut  down  part  of  the  trees,  and  plough  into  the  efTed  of  the  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah; 

up  the  grouiid  between  thofe /eft  remaining ;  and  but  this  conjeAure  is  proved  falfe  by  many  dfd- 

in  Spring*  or  moUt  weather,  you  (hould  with^an  five  s^rguments.   The  waters  of  this  deluge  might 

iron  inftrument  fcrape  off  the  mofi.  Milkn-^Mofs  ^  indeed  have  wa(hed  together  a  great  number  of 

is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees ;  but  it  tr^es,  and  buried  them  under  loads  of  earth ;  but 

may  be  better  (orted  as. -a  rudiment  of  germina-  then  they  would  have  Ifun  irregularly  and  at  ran- 

tion.  Bacon, —    .  .  ^  dom;  whereas  they  all  |ie  lengtbwife  fromSW. 

Houfes  then  were  caves,:or  homely  (beds,  to  N£.  and  the  roots^  all  ftand  in  thdr  nata- 

Witb>twiningpziersfenc'd,  and  J9s^j  their  beds,  ral  perpendicular'poftore,  as  clofe  at  the  rooii 

Dr^den.  of  trees  in  a  foreft.   Befides,  thefe  trees  are  not  all 

-—Such  moJa^A  grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  houfe%  in  thdr  natural  ftatei  but  many  of  them  have  cri* 

and  other  higb  places,  have  feeds  that*  when  (ha-  dent  marks  of  human  .work.manfbip  upon  them 

ken  out  of  their  veffels,  appear  like  vapour  or  fomebeingcutdown  with  an- axe,  fome  i^lit,  and 

finoke.  Raj  on  tJbe  Crtation.  -  the  wedges,  (till  remaining  in  them  ;  fome  banot 

(3.)  Moss,  or  Mossas,  in  botany.  SeeMvsci.  ifi  different  parts,  and  fome  bor^  tbrough  with 

(4«>Mos^,  {§  ^)  09$'  treesf  in  gardening.    The  holes.    Thefe  things  are  alfip  oroved  to  be  of  a 

growth  of  laige  quantities  <^  mofs  on  anyr  kind  of  later  date  than  the  deluge*  by  otper  J^^^tters  foood 

tree  is  a  dillemper  very  prejudicial  to  its  increafe,  among  them,  fuch  as  utenuls  p^-  ayictent^peopk, 

and  greatly  damages  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  ma-  and  coins  of  the  Roman  emperppi.    It  appezn 

ny  orchards.    The  uiiial  remedy  is  the  (craping  from  the  whole,  that  all  the  treesf  which  we  find 

it  off  from  the  body  and  large  branches  bv  a  kind  in  this  foffile  ftate,  originally  grew  in  the  my 

of  wooden  knife  that  will  not  hurt  the  bark,  or  places  where  we  now  find  them,  and  haveooif 

with  a  piece  of  rough  hair  cloth,  which  does  very  been  thrown  down  and  buried  there,  not  broaght 

well  after  a  (baking  rain.    But  the  mo(t  effectual  from  othef  places.    It  may  appear  indeed  an  ob- 

cure  is  the  taking  awa^  the  6aufe,  by  draining  off  jedtion  to  this  opiniouy  that  moft  of  thefe  ioSk 

all  the  fuperflttous  moifture  from  about  the  roots  trees  are  of  the  fir  kin^  \  and  t^at  Qx^  (ays  a- 

of  the  trees ;  and  may  be  guarded  againft  in  the  prefsly,  that  no  firs  grew  in  Britain  in  his  tioc: 

firft  plantings  by  not  letting  them  too  deep.    If  but  this  it  eafily  anfwered  by  obferving,  that  theie 

trees  ftand  too  thick  in  a  cold  ground*  they  will  trees,  though  of  the  fir  kind,  yet  are  not  tfie  ipe- 

always  be  covered  with  mofs.    The  beft  remedy  cies  ufually  called  the  /&*,  but  pitch  tree;  m 

is  to  thiOL  them*    When  the  young  branches  of  Cse(ar  has  no  where  faid  that  pitch  trees  did  set 

trees  are  covered  with. a  long  and  (haggy  mofs,  it  grow  in  England.    Norway  and  Sweden  ftilf  '- 

will  utteriy  ruin  them  $  and  there  is.  no  way  to  bound  with  thefe  trees;  and  there  are  at  this  tioc 

{urevent  it  but  to  cut  off  the  branches  near  the  whole  forefts  of  them  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 

trunk,  and  even  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  tree  and  a  great  number  of  them  wild  upon  a  biiUt 

if  neceffary;  for  it  will  fprout  again;  and  if  the  Waretbn  in  Stafford(hire..   In  Hatfield  marth, 

CBufe  be  in  the  mean  time  removed  by  thinning  where  fuch  va(t  numbers  of  the  foffile  treef  are 

the  plantation,  or  draining  the  land  and  ftirring  now  found,  there  has  evidently  once  been  a  wboic 

the  ground  well,  the  young  (hoots  ^ill  pontinue  forelk  of  them  growing.    The  la(t.of  thefe  vii 

clear  after  this.    If  the  trees  are  covered  with  found  .alive«  and  growing  in  that  place  withifl 

mofs  in  con(equence  of  the  ground  being  too  dry,  th^(e  lad.  80  years,  and  cut  dQ3^  for  forae  c^a* 
f  as  this  will  happen  firom  either  extreme  in  the    mon  ufe.    It  is  alfo  objeded  by  fome  to  tbe  ^neo 

foil,)  the  proper  remedy  is  laying  mud  from  the  of  the  firs  growing  where  they  are  found  fol5i<» 

bottom  of  a  pond  or  river  pretty  thick  about  the  that  thefe  countries  are  all  bogs  and  ^f>^ 
root,  opening  the  ground  to  fonie  di(tance  and    whereas  thefe  trees  grow  only  in  mounuinooi 

depth  to  let  it  in.  This  will  not  only  cool  it,  and  places.  But  this  is  a  miftake,  for  though  io  Nor* 
prevent  its  gtving  growth  to  any  great  quantity  way  in  Sweden,  and  fonrve  other  cold  coantric$«tK 
of  mofs,  but  will  alfo  prevent  any  other  mifchin  fir  kinds  all  grow  upon  barren  and  drr  ro^tf 
which  frui^-trecs  are  liable  to  in  dry  grounds,  by  mountains,  yet  in  warmer  placet  they  are  fouiw to 
the  falling  off  of  the  fruit  too  early.  The  moffes  thrive  as  well  9n  wet  plains.  Such  are  ^^^^^ 
which  cover  tbe  trunks  of  trees,  as  they  always  are  tifully  in  Pomerania,  Lirpnia,  and  Couriawj 
Irefheft  and  moft  vigorous  00  the  fide  which  points  &c.  and  in  the  W.  parts  of  New  EngUndiMit 
to  the  northi  if  only  produced  on  thati  fenr^  to    are  va(t  numbers  of  fine  (Ute)y  trees;  ^"^^ 
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hw  grounJf . .  The  truth  feems  to  bci  that^thefe  north,  was  tormerl^  from  Ltndttniy  (now  LioeoJdifc 

ueei  love  a  iandy  foil ;  and  Aich  is  found  at  the  to  Segelochum,  (Little  Burrowr  upon  Tren^)»ana 

bottoms  of  all  the  mofles  where  thefe  trees  are  thence  to  Danum,  (now  PoocafterJ^,  where  ihtrt 

touad  foilil^.  The  roots  of  the  Er  kind  are  always  kept  a  ftanding  garrifon  of  CrUpinian  horfe.    A 

foand  fixed  in  thefe;  and  thofe  of  oaksy  where  little  off  on  thcsE.  and  N£.' of  their  road*  between 

they  are  found  foflile  in  this  manner,  are  ufuall)'  tKe  two  Utt  named  towns»  lay  the  borders  of  the 

touad  fixed  in  clay:  fo  that  each  kind  of  tree  is  al«  greateft  foreft,  which  fw armed  with  wild  Bntons« 

ways  found  rooted  in  the  places  Where  they  ftand  who  were  continually. making  thoir  falli^  out,  and 

in  their  proper  foil ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  bu.t  their  reti'eats  into.i^  ag^i/i,  intercepting  their  pro-* 

that  thef  originally  grew  there.    When  we  have  vifions,  taking  and  deftroying  their  carriages,  kill-' 

thus  found  that  all  fomle  trees  we  meet  with,. once  ing  their  allies  and  pafiengers,  and  dillurbing^ 

grew  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  buried,  it  their  garrifons.   This  at  length  £o  exafperated  the 

is  plain  that  m  thefe  places  there  were  once  no-  Romans,  that  they  were  determined  todeftroy  it| 

.bleforefts,  which  have  been  deftroyed  at  fome  and  to  do  this^fafely  and  effedlually,  they  iparch* 

time ;  and  the  queftlop  only  remains  bow  and  ed  againft  it  with  a  great  army,  and  (^camped  on 

by  whom  tbey  were  deftroyed*    This,  we  have  a  great  moor  near  Finiiingly:  .this  is  evident  frpm 

reafbn  to  believe,  from  the  Roman  coins  found  the  fortifications  yetY^maining.    There  is  a  fmall 

among  thenny  was  done  by  the  people  V>f  that  em-  towti  in  the  neighbourhood  called  QfiiirficU;  ana 

pire,   when  they  were  eftablilhed,  in   Britain*  as  the  termination  fold  (eeros  to  have  been  given 

Cs&r  tell^  that  when  their  armies  purfued  the  chiefiy  in  remembrance  of  battles  fought  near  the 

wild  Britoofl,  thefe  people  always  Iheltered  theou  towns,  whofe  names  end  with  it,  it  is  probably 

{elves  in  the  miry  woods  and  low  waterr  fo/efts ;  that  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  all  the  Bri- 

and  that  Caflibelan  and  his  Britons,  aiter  their  tons  who  inhabited  this  foreft  and  the  Roman 

ddiSat,  pafled  the.Thames,  and  fled  into  fuch  low  troops  under  Oftoriqs.    The  Romans  ilew  many 

aioralTes  and  wodds^  that  there  was  no  purfuing  of  the  Britons,  and  drove  the  reft  back  into  this 

then.  We  find  that  the  Silures  fecured  themfel vet  forefi, '  which  at  that  time  pverfpread  all  this  lov^ 

in  the  fame  manner  wken  attacked  by  Oftorius  country.    On  this  the  conquerors  taking  advan- 

and  Agricola.    The  fame  thing  is  recorded  of  Ve-  ttge  of  a  flron|;  SW.  wind,  f<f J;  firc.to  the  pitch* 

Dutins  king  of  the  Brigantes  who  fled,  to  fccure  trees,  of  which  this  forclt  was  principally  com^ 

iiiffllelf,  into  the  boggy  forefts  in  the  midland  part  pofed ;  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  treeli 

of  this  kingdom :  and  Herodian  exprefslj  faysy  were  thus  deftroyed,  the  Roman  fbldiers  and  cap^ 

that  wbiie  the  Romans  were  pufhing  their  con-  tive  Britons  cut  down' the  remainder,  except  a 

QueiU  in  thefe  ifiands,  it  was  the  cuflom  ^f  the  few  large  ones,  which  they  left  Handing  as  xnemc^ 

Britons  to  liecure  tbemfelves  in  the  thick  forefts  rials  of  the  deftru^ion  of  the  reft.    Thefe  fingle 

which  grew  in  their  boggy  and  wet  places.;  and  trees,  however  could  not  ftand  . long  againft  the 

when  opportjinity  oflered,  ,to  iflue  put  thence  winds,  and  thefe  falling.into^^the  rivers  which  fan 

aodfftll  upon  the  Romans.    The  confequence  of  through  the  country,  interrupted  their  currents! 

all  this  viras  the  deitroyihg '  of  thofexforefts;  the  and  the  water  then  overfpreading  the  leyetcoun* 

Roouos  flodin^  themfdves  fo  plagued  with  parties  try,  made.9ne  great  lake»  and  gave  origin,  to  thi^ 

of  the  natives  ifluing  out  upon  them  at  times  from  mofles  or  mpory  ^ogS/ which  wcr.c  afterwardi 

thefe  fore^  that  they  gave  orders  for  the  cutting  formed  there,'  by  the. workings  of  the  watffS,  the 

down  and  deftroying  all  the  forefts  in  Britain  precipitation  of  earthy  qnatter  from  tfaera,  and  the 

which  grew  on  io$%y  and  wet  grounds.    Thefe  putreiad^ion  of  rotten  boughs  and  branches  of 

orders  were  pun^uaUy  executed ;  and  to  this  it  is  trees,  and  the  vaft  incfeafe  of  ..water-mofs,  ami 

owing^  that  we  can  now  hardly  believe  that  fuch  other  fuch  plants  whlc)i  grow  ia  prodigious,  abun* 

lorefts  ever  grew  in  Britain  as  are' now  found  bu-  dance  In  all  thefe  places.    Thus  were  theff  burnt 

ried  in  molTet.    The  Roman  hiftorians  ^1  agree,  and  felled  tre^  buried  under  a  new^formed  fpon- 

that  when  Suetonius  Paulinus  conquered  Angle-  gy  and  watery  earth,  and  afterwarda  fouodxmtht 

fea,  he  ordered  all!  the  woods  to  be  cut  down  draining  and'  digging  through  this  eanb  agaiOt 

there,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  generals  in  Hence  Roman  weapons  and  Roman  .coina  are 

£aglaiul:  and  Galen,  tells  us,  that  the  Romans,  found  among  thefe  buried  trees ;  and  hence  among 

sfter  their  conqueft  in  Britain,  kept  their  foldiers  the  buried  trees  fome  are  found  bumt«  fqme  chop. 

cooftaotly  erauloyed  in   cutting   dowii  forefts,  ped  and  hewn ;  and  hence  it  .is  that  the  bodies  of 

^'ining  marmes,  and  paving  bogs.    Not  only  the  trees  all  lie  by  their  proj}er  roots,  and  with 

l^e  Roman  Ibldiers  were  employed  in  this  manner*  their  tops  lying  NB.  that  is,  in .  that .  dlredion  in 

but  all  the  iiative  'Britons  made  captives  in  the  which  a  SW.  wind  would.blow  them  down:  hence 

wan  were  obliged  to  al&ft  in  it :  and  Dion  Cafli-  alfo  it  is,  that  fome  of  the  trees  are  found  with 

"*  f^ys,  that  the  emperor  Severus  loft  no  lefs  than  their  roots  lying  flat,  thefe  being  not  cut  or  burnt 

501000  men,  in  a  fi^w  years,  in  cutting  down  the  dawn,  but  blown  up  by  the  root^  afterwards  wheq 

woods  and  draining  the  bogs  of  this  ifland.    It  ia  left  Angle;    and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  fuch 

not  then  to  be  'wondered  at^  that  fuch  numberi  trees  as  thefe  Ihould  have  continued  to  gruw  even 

fxecuted  the  immeiiie'  deflriidlion  which  we  find  after  their  fall,  and  ihoot  up  branches  f(om  their 

iQ  thefe  boried  forefts.    One  of  the  greateft  fub-  fides,  which  might  eafily  grow  into  hi^h  trees. 

toTMeaa  trealures  of  wood  is'f hat  near  HatReld ;  PhiL  Tranf,  .N°  a?i.  Upoi\  this  hypoilicfis  it  i^  aU 

2Dd  it  ii  eafy  to.prove,  that  thefe  people,  to  whom  fo  eafily  explained,  why  the  moor -foil  in  the  coun- 

this  havock  is  thus  attributed,   were  upon  the  try  is  in  fome  places  two  or  thrcc^.  yards  thicker 

fpot  where  tbeietrfea^wlie^  buried.    Tqe  com-  than  in  others,  or  higher  than  it  was  formerly, 

°^  read  of  the  Rumada  out  of  the  fouth  Into,  the  ftnce  the,  growing  upx)f  peat^  eatth,  or  b^g-groiynd. 

Vol.  XV.  Tart  1.                              -  '                           Tt'                      "is 
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itVcl!  knowh,  and  the  foil  adiied  by  overflowing  r,  r.  A  part' of  one  of  two  wooden  tronght  add 
df  warer$  is  not  a  little.  Ab  the  Romans  were  an  aperture  in  the  wall^  tfambgh  which  the  a- 
the  deftroyera  of  this  great  and  noble  foreft,  to  bove  water  is  conveyed  into  the  bifckets.  The. 
they  were  probably  alto  of  the.feteral  other  an-  other  trough  is  hid  by  two  done  wal's  that  fap- 
cient  forefts;  the  ttiinsf  of  which  fumiib  us  with  port  the  wheel.  ^,  </,  rf,  BticVets,  of  which  gc 
the  bog-wooc!  of  Stafford iTfire,'  Unricaftiire,  iTork-  are-arranged  on  each  fide  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel 
fhire,  and  other  c(?untnq|B.  But  as  the  Romans  i^i6o.  ^,  f ,  ^.  A  clft^rn,  into  which  the  water 
were  not  much  in  lyales,  in*  th^  Ifle  of  ftfan,  pr  raifed  by  the  hacketsis  difchargcd-  //,  fi  Wood- 
in  Ireland,  it  is  nQt  to  be.fuppofed  that  forefij  en  barrel-pipes,  throuph  which  the  water  defctnds 
cttt  dovvnby  thefe  people  gave  origin  to  th*  foflile  from  the  ciftern  under  ground,  PIz.  i.  fticws  a 
wood  foutid  there;  but  though,  they  did  not  cut  plan  bf  the  ciftern,  and  exhibits  the  manner  la 
downthefe  fbreftsj  others  did';  and  the  origin  of  the  \<-hich  the  watt?r  is  filled  into  the  bucket.^ :  c,  P  t 
bop-wood  is  the  fame  with  thcra  and  with  us.  Vi(y-  intervals  in  Which  the  armsof  .tbewheei  mo«c. 
Jhigfhed  informs  us,  that  Edward  1.  being  not  >•  The  fpace  through  which  the  float-bojrds  ai>d 
able  to  get  at  the  T^elch,  becau/e  of  theit  hidine  buckets  defcend.  c,  r.  The  trough  into  whkh 
themfelyes  in  boggy  Woods,  gave  orders  at  length  the  buckets  empty  themfelves.  d'.  The*  aperture 
that  they  fhduld  all  be  deft rpyedby  fire,  Vnd  by  th^  through  which  the  waters  hin  into  the  pipe*. 
axe;  and  doubtlefs  the  roots  and  bodies  6f  freea  Fig.  >  (hbw&the  (manner  in  which  fiie  water  is 
found  in  Peml^rokihire  under  groun^  are  the  re-  filled  from*  the  troughs  into  the  buckets.  The  di- 
roains  of  th^  execution  of  this  order.  The  foffile  amet^r  of  the  wheel  to  the  extreawties  of  the  float* 
wQod  in  the  6ogs  of  the  IHe  of  Man  is  doubtlefs  of  boards  is  2  S*  feet;  theiength'of  the  ffoat>boards, 
the  fame  orfgin,  though  we  have  not  any  accounts  io  feet.  The  wheel  makes  nearly  4  revohztioDs 
extant  of  the  time  or  occaflofi  of  the  fore09  there  per  minute;  in' which  time  it  dffchargcs  into  the 
being  deftroyed ;  but.as  to  the  fofRle  trees  of  the  ciltern  40  hoglheads  of  water.  By  fbis  afefnl  mau 
bogs  of  Ireland,  we  are  exprefsly  fbld,  that  when  chine,  the  publit  fpirit  of  the  proprietor,  and  the 
Henry  II;  conquered  that  countryi  he  ordered  all  fnduftry  of  the  people,  who  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
the  woods  tc^  be  cut  down  that  grew  in  the  low  foil  they  clear,'  has  nearlv  one  4th  part  of  this  ex- 
parts  of  it,  to  fecure  his  conqucfta*  by  deftroying  tenfive  wofs  been  already  brought  mto  a  ftate  of 
the  places  of  refort  pf  the  rebels.                           ^  Cultivation  and  fertility.    There  is  probably  no 

(6J)  Moss,  MOVING.    In  .the  P/i$lo/.  Tranf,  we  track*  of  land  of  the  fame  extent,  equally  unprofit- 

have  an  accout>f  of  a  moving  mofs  near  Church-  able  and  ufelefs,  that  has  ever  been  rendered  fopre- 

town  in  Lancafhire,  which' greatly  alarmed  the  dudtiye  and  populous  in  any  part  of  Great  Britais, 

heighbourhbodasmfrAculoii^.   Th^  mofs  was  ob-  perhaps  of  the  world.     For  thts  extraordmary 

ferved  to  rffc  to  a  furprifin^f  height,  and  foon  af-  piece  of  improvement,  by  which  iooo  acres  will 

ter  funk  as  much  below  the  level,  and  moved  be  uUimatdy  recovered  from  a  ftate  of  tnutflity, 

Howly  towards  the  fouth.    A  very  furprifing  m-  and  by  which  nearly  sooo  Highlanders  are  already 

ftance  of  a  moving  mofs  is  that  of  Solway  in  Scot-  happily  fettled  jn  their  own  covntr^Tt  tnfiead  df 

land,  which  happened  in  1771,  after  fevere  rains,  emigrating  to  America,  Scotland  is  indebted  to 

which  had  produced  terrible  inundations  of  the  the  mventivc  geoiut  and  patriotic  (rertions  of  tbe  ' 

rivers  in  many  places.    About  too  acres  of  arable  late.  Lord  Karnes  \  (fee  Homb»  N^  x.^  which  bare 

ground  were.  overlSowed  by  mofs,  and  thie  habU  l>een,  and  ft  ill  are,  continued  with  equal  pablic 

tationsof  17  feimiTies  destroyed.    Trac^'tion  has  Q^irit  by  his  fon  MrHome-Drutnmond.    Fors 

oreferved  the  memory  of  a  fimilar  iniinclation  in  more  particular  account  of  tht  T&zh  and  £00 

Monteith  in  Scotland.    A  mofs  thm  altered  its  MoJJeiof  Kincarditu^  the  ftraU  of  which  they  are 

courCe  in  one  nighr,  and  coyef;ed  a  great  e^eht  of  Compoied,  their  probable  origin,  and  the  rifef  pn>* 

j^^roiiii '  '  '  grefs  and  prefent  ftate  of  their  improvements,  ve 

(7.}  Moss  bT  KrNCARDiNS,  a  remarkable  tradi  ref^  our  readers  to  Sir  John  Sinctati's  Statiflkal 

of^OUi^d  fttuated  in  the  par  Kb  of  the  fame  name.  Account  of  Scotland;  vol.  xxi.  p.  15  x — x8x ;  where 

cfbmprehttxdedbetweon  the  rivers  Forth  and  Teithi  all  tliefe  important  matters  are  moft  accurately 

and  hi  that  diftrift  of  Perthfhire  called  Mohtiit».  defcribed. 

(Sec  KiNCAittoiNri  N®  I.  9c  6.)  The  nvofs  begins       ♦  To  Moss,  v,  a.  [from  l|ie  noun.]    To  coter 

about  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  thel^  rivers;  ^ith  mofs.— 

whence  It  extends  in  length  about  4  miles,  and  '       An  oak  whofe  bought  were  m^if  with  age. 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth ;  and  originally  com-  4^ 

prehended  near  aooo  Scotch  acres.    Above  400  Will  thefe  m^V  trees, 

flcres  of  the  foil,  however,  have  been  cleared  of       That  have  out-livM  the  eagle,  page  thy  herb, 
this  fruittefs  covering  by  the  application  of  water#       And  ikip  wheii  thou  point*ft  out  I  Stall 

The  water  is  raifed  from  thfe  Vi ver  Tekh,  aftd  con-  '  (t .)  MOSSA,  a  town  of  Auftria  in  Goriti. 
duded  throujgh  the  mofs  by  drains,  into  which        (a.)  Mossa,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedep.« 

the  moffy  Air»ce  is  throws,  and  carried  into  the  Sena,  and  late  lordftiip  of  Vercelli^  io  Piedmoot; 

Forth  5  and  thus  in  a  ihort  time  the  whole  moft  %i  miles  NNW.  of  Vcrcefli. 
will  be  entirely  floated  away.     We  give  three       MOSSALE,atownofParma,X9iii.S.ofPani». 
(ketches  {Plate  CCXXTIX,  /g.  t,  i,  'i  3.)  of  the        MOSSAR,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Wilna. 
machine  invented  by  Mr  Georgp  Meikle  of  Alloa,        MOSSEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 

which  is  emploved  for  raifing  the  water:  Fig.  1.  Eaftern  Pyrenees;  14  miles  W.  of  Pcrpignan. 
a.  Sluice  through  which  is  admitted  the  water       MOSSELFATTY,  a  town  of  Ceylon. 
.   that  moves  the  wheel.,  i,  t.  Two,  Ouices  through       ♦  MOSSINEiS.  i»./'[fr6m  mojy.]  The ftatcof 

which  ia  admitted  the  water  raiied  by  the  wheel  bein^  coveted  or  ovcr^grown  with  tto&^Tb^ 
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iterbi  witkeitd  at  the  tap,  fiiewetb  the  earth  to       *  MOSTLY^  adv,  [from  moj.]  For  the  greateft 

berery  coldi  and  fq  doth  the  m^nefi  of.  trees,  part.— Natur^  reafon^  if  totally  oi^m^/^tlefaced, 

iaeon,'  '*'  the  right  of  government  doth  ceafe.  JSaroff. 

MOSSING9  a  town  of.  Germany;  in  Baiaria.  -    MOSTOLOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  N.  Caftile. 

M0SS>tROOP£RS»,i  r^MioHf  fort  of  peo;.        MOSTRA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  mark  at  rhe 

pie  in  the  north  of  £ngland|  who.livedby  roboery  end  Of  9  line  or  Qfuce,  to  fhow  that  tbp  firft  note 

udnpine^  not  unlike  the  torioB  Jn  Ireland  .the  of  the  next  line  is  in  that  ^lace:  and.  if  this  note 

buecaniers  in  Jamaica,  or  banditti  of  Italy.    The  ^  accompanied'  wi^  a  ftiarp  or  flat,  it  is  proper 

counties  of  Northumberland   and  Cumberland'  to  place  thefe  chara^ers  along  with,  the  moftra. 
were  char^  with  an  yearly .fu^  and  a  com-       *  MOSTWHAT.. -^- 1^^  and/what]    For 

Daod  df  men*  to  be  apoointed  by  jultices  of  the  Ih^  moft  |>art.    Qblplete. — l$efe  promifes  being 

peace,  to  apprehend  anafup{>re^  them.    '  1)hjt  Teldom  abfolute»  mo/hu^t  conditionate»  the 

MOSS^LAy  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Congo.    "  Chriftian  grace  of  hope  muft  be  proportioned  and 

*  MOSSYf  adj,  [from  mofs^    Overgrown  wHh  atteinperate  to  the  promife.  Hammond. 

Bfift;  qorered  with  mof&^--OId  trees  ave  more  .    MOSTYy  a  town  of  JLJtJ^uaqja.  , 

mofy ftf  than  young.  Saepn*j  Nat.HlSwy^^     -  '    MOSUL,  or  Mousut.  .  See  Mousdu 

Abo|it  .^e  nm(fy  br9Q):a^d  itprAPgs*  Cowte^,  .    MOS^OWi  a  town  of  Poland^  in  Braclaw. 

The  mq^jf  fountaifVi-andL  toe.  iyjk^  (hades  '  MOItA,  two  towns  of  Spain :  i .  in  Is^e  w  Caljtil^: 

DeUght  no  rooce.  Pope*i  fiS^fiah.  a.in  Leon.ao  njijes  SW',  of  ValladpHd.,     . 

(i.)«M0S5;.  J*,  theihperlative  otmore.  £w^,  .    MQXACQ-LA^'in  ornithology,  the  Wagtaij. 

SuLJOflg^^  t)utch  j.<  u  Cftnfifting  of  tlie  greateft  fOnd  Wa|iblcr»,j|.  genus. of , birds  of  the  brd^r  df 

DttiBber4iabQfiftingoftbegreate(tquantity.-;^2B^  ^pailG^efJs;  diftingi^ffhed  by  a  ftrajgh^  weak  bill  of 

forts,  of  berries  will  produce  .dlarrhceas.  ^riut%  a  Tubulated  jlgureiLatongpc  jaceiraied  at'the  efld, 

—He  tbmka  mo/i  forta  of  lesMrnmg  flourifiied  and  very  Jleoder  legs.    Ther^  ArQ  about  ^:^o  fpe- 

sflWQg  them.  ,Pa^*  %,  Qf^{eft.  pbfi[>lete.—  xies,^bebdes'  varieties.    The  tf^oH  rem^rJLable  ate 

They  all  iepair'dbpth4»5^  and  leaft.  i^^.  /tfiefe:  ^    '^ 

(20*MMT.iirfv.|>fia^,,GQthick;,»«^,  Saap.  .     |«  MoTA.6iLLi  AtBi»  the.  qi;A/>  .«;^a<7,  fi^- 

meft  Dtttch^  91^9.  OaniCh.J    2«/Ib  the  gceateft  'Ouents  the  udes  of  ponds  and  fihall  Itreiipas,  an^ 

^Ugree^^ ^t{^s  qn  infers  and  worms.   The  head,  baqk,  ao^ 

.   t.>  ..       CowarddQgs  .ppper  and  lower  fic|e  of  t1ie  necl^  ^ft  farj^s  the 

Mf/i  4>en<l  dieir  Aouthi^  when  what'thej&em  rOreaft,  are  black.;  in.fome  the  cbjin  is  white,  and 

tothr^ten  ^  the  throat  marked  with  ..a  black  crefcctit:  the 

Runs  far  Wore  Ibein/      -  -  ^    *  Siai^  breaft  and  belly  are  white;  the  quill-featherr  afe 

.     He  for  whofe  onW  fake^  '    .    '  '  "  duA^^.;  the  .cpverts  black,  tipt  and  ed'ged  Vith 

Or  mo/f  for  his,  fuch  toils  I  undertake.    Dr^/.  white*.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  alvlrays  m  mo- 

^Uo^er  Cliat  confcioufnefs,  the  little  finger  is  as  tion.    Mr  WiUoughby  oblierves,  that  this  fpecies 

mach  apart  of  ttfelF  as  what  V^'in^  fo.  jLocJke* —  fhiftslts  quarters  in  the  winter,  moving  from  the 

That  which  will  fn^  io/iuepce  their  carnage  will  N.  to  the  S,  of  England.    In  fpri^g  and  au^qmn 

Be  the  company  they  eonveiTe  with.  Lockt,    9.,  it  jjs  a.conftant  attendant  on  the  blought  for  tlje 

The  panicle.noting  the  fuperlative  iiegree.— Com-  fake  of  the  worms  thrown  up  by  fliat  inftrument. 

pe;eQcy  of  all  other  proportions  is  the  mafi  incen-  ^i^efe  birds  makp  theu:  neft  pn  the  ground,  com- 

tive  to  indoftry ;.  too  little  makes  men  defperate^  .pofed  of  dry  grafs,  fine  fibres,  of  .ropts  and  mofs, 

and  too  much  parelefi.  /i)r^fly.q/:>i^/y-— The  &-  lined  within  with  hair  or  FeaVhers.    The  eggs  are 

culties  of  the  fupreme  fpirit  mqfi.  certainly  may  be  5  in  number,  white,  fpot ted  with  brown ;  and  for 

enlarged  without  bounds.  0^ne'j,Pifii.  PrindpUs.  the  moft  part  there  is  c^Iy  one>br()od  in  a  year. 

(>)  *  Most.  [This  is  a iiind  of  fubftaative,  be^        1.  MoTACa;.A  ATRiCAMLj,^,"the  black<ap« 

{ng,  according  to  its  (igni£cation«  lingular  or  plu-  is  fmaller.than  the  linnet,  or  eyenthe  pettichaps. 
nl.]   I.  The  greateit  number ;  in  this  fenfe  it  is  '  CN^  6.)     Xne  bill  is  brown ;  the  top  pf  the  he^ 

plural. — Many  of  the  apodles^mmediate  diiciples  is  black;  add  the. upper  parts  of  the  bovly  are  of 

^t  or  carried  the  books  of  the  four  evangclifts  •  a  greeniHi  alh  colour ;  the  $dc8  pf  th^  head  ^|)d 

to  m^  of  the  churches  they  had  planted.  Mdif.  under  parts  are' grey,  changing  to  .yery  light  grey, 
"Gravitation  not  being  efiential  to  matter,' ought '  or  almoft  white,  towards  the  Tent ';  the  quills  aqd 
pot  to  be  reckoned  among  thofe  laws  which  arife .  tail  are  cinereous  brown»  margined  wjth  |he  fame 

from  the  difpofition  of  bodies,  fuch  as  m^  of  tlie  f  oloiir  as  the  upper  parts  ^.  legs  are  lead-coloured, 

I'ws  of  motion  are.  Cbe^n^^    1.  Tbe^;reateft  ya*  ,'aii^  the  claws  black..  This  fpecies  is  pretty  com. 

lue ;  in  this  fenfe  fingular«-*The  report  of  this  re-  nion  in  JEngland^  And  eliewhere  in  Europe,  as  far 

pulie  flying  to  London,  the  ^mop  Was ,  made  of  as  Italy ;  In  .all  wl^ich  place^  i^  \itM^  coming  in 

that  which  was  true,  and  many  falfities  added.  ^fpring»  and, retiring  in /^ept;emt>er.    In^talyit 

^y<u}anL — A  covetous  man  makes  the  mo/i  of  builds  twice  in  the  year ;  with  us  only pn'c^l   The 

what  he  has,  and  can  get.  VE/irofige,    3.  The  ncft»  which  is  generally . placed. i A  fome  low  bitfii 

igreatfft degree;  the  greated (quantity;  the  utmqft.  near  the  ground,  is  com^ofed  of  dried  ftalkst 

—A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Iriih  ground  a  quarter  mixed  with  a  little  wool  and  green  mpfs  round 

of  a  year,  or  £xne  months.at  moJ$,  JBaeorf.        ^  the  verge ;  (he .infide  lined  with  the  fibres  of  roots, 

(4-)Mosr,a  town^of  Boheniia,  in  Saatz.    ,..    '  thinly' covered  with  blac^  ^orfe  hair.  ,  The  eggs 

MOSTAGAN,  a  town  df  Afpca^  in  Algiers.  arelrve  in  number;,  of  Apal/s  reddi(h  brown»  mot- 

MOSTXR.  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Balmatia.     ..  tied' wfth  .a  deeper  co1b)irii^od  fprinkled.with  a 

^  MQSTICK.  «,  /.  A  painter^  (Ufl*  on  which  /i^vr  dark  fpots.    The  male  and  the  feoiale  ^t  by 

w  leans  his  band  when  he  paibls.  .MnJa^arUi^ ,    .,  turniadunqgia^ubation ;  ^fl-^he  yoimg  very  early 


,  M  ^  ¥  <  S39  )  ii  b  ^ 

leap  out'  of  the  hell,  efpe^yiily  i/  aijy  orie  *ap-    Is  a"j3  of  th^  ftnftie  -colour:  tfie  b'czfi  dni!  opp<^ 
proaches  it,  and  forfake  it  for  tvW.   Thc'food    part'tif  the  bofly  ifc  of  art  dlive  fertcti,  which 


niu.cb  cft^roedi  In  many  t'hirigs  almbft  equaj-  t|)ef*tai!  half  vHhftc;  the  others  yack, 'ailntbe 

ling  the  faijgUtlngare  itfelt;  fca reel y  deficient,  ex..  /tBA,  N°  t.,  Thef: colours  of  th^-ffetiTate  arefar 

cept  in  t*he  delightful  variety  qfnote^    Jfjcpqe  it  tnore  bbfcure^harf^.thofe'  Of 'the  'ttiali<;'jt  wants 

has  been  named  the  MoeiXtgpir^ale.  *          .      .  J*lfO  thofb  bbtd^'fpOtB  Off'th^  thrdit.;   It  irsfets 

J?.  MofAciLX'A  ciiA^iAtih*^/upfrbfiva/i!er^9  z  its  neft  on  the  gtdutid>,!«  corn  field*:  'thle  outfide 

mod  beautiful  fpecipB,  h  jl'inehcs  lortg'.    Thfe  is  compofed  bf  decayra  ftetus  of  plantft.and.fm3ft 

l>it)  is  blac^^  the  feathers  ^f  the  Itead ure  long,  fibrous  roots;,  the  iiifide  is  lined' with, hait':  it 

and  (land  ereft.  lilce' a  full  Cr6R ;  ft-om  the  fore-  lays  five  eggs; '  |          '"  '     ' '           •»'*'-. 

h?ad  to  th^.crgwn  they  9r^  '6£  a  bright  blue;  *'    6.  MotacillX  litPpotAtSy  th^  heftp^hbtSy  h 

t  .ence.to^jh'c,  nape,  ,bU(^k  lijce  Vdlirct;  through  fomewhat  lefs  fhan  aTmbet.   *ThcrMTr i^  iW ; 

t  ic.eye^  from  the  bill  thefb  rlins  i  Tine  of  black;  the  upper  niandjbk^ 'black,  the  uncfefbluUli ;  a« 

and  biene^tb  the  eye  springs'  a'  tuFi  of  the  fame  bove  and  below  the  eye  there  is  a  yeHbwiU  lipe; 

blue  featherai  beneath  Whicli,  and  on  the' chin,  it  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  pacts  ^Xf^.^fjix^^^ 

M  6f  a  deep' blue,  almoft  black,  aad  feeUpg.like  'aih  coloitf';  the  atuln^and  t^^/cM^'r^oofe^o- 

veWet;  on  the  ears  is  another  paeeli  of 'Ulue,  and  Jour,  with  greeoiin  edges  ^ and  mM^rfttaf^;  and 

3crofs  the  bacjt  partof  the  Itcad  ^  bahrf^oiP  t&  the  under  wing- qtiveits'iiity^1l(:rtr!(^e'wHyy9 

•fame ;  i\\p  whole  giyinjj^the  heid  a  gMXtt  apj^ar-  of  a  fikcry  ifthite,;  the  brcaft  d^eiv'aird  tfeiged 

^iice  qf  bulk  than^ls'fiarural:  the* hind  bartof  the  'with  yellow ; 'thfetfgg  art  blnifli  or  lead-coloUfed. 

nect,  and  upper  part^'of  the  body  land' taiL  are  This  fpeciejs  is  frequent  lo  fetreiil. parts  ofr»^- 

of.a  d^ep  blue  black ;  the  under,  pure  white  ;1th'e  land,  and  maVi^S  a  neft  df  an^rched  ((^nn,  con- 

wing§  att  dufky;  the  (ItJrftS  bf  iKe  qiilfs  chefRut ;  pofed  of  dry btettfjinuxed  With  a  fit;^^  mpfv  ar.d 

,ikhe  teVs  auiky  broWn;'  iKe  iifa'ws  black.  "This  thickly  lined ^wfth  'feathUrtrHt  h'pladeff'on  the 

;fpec!el)  lifh^blts' Van  Di^hi6ii'^  Xahd,  the  molt  ground  under  a  tufi^  of  gra^  or  at  the  bottom  of 

.foutherriMrt'C)fl^^wHbllah(il.   ^^fcmaleiseu-  a  bufti*    T^e  e^  are  fiVe  in  ;)i|mber,.  white, 

;tirely  dcftitUte  'df  all  the  dii^« blue  fcolotu^,  both  '^rfekled  :il!  over  With  frtaM  red  if>ot^%ioft  fc  it 

jpMc  and  darl-,  b^  wlfrch  the,  m7i^,is;atfprtiQd,  et-  the  largeft  end.    In  DorfetihWjt  Irj^ttdWn  bj the 
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'from  the  (liapjpapd  /ize,  l\\i  femate*^'6uid  rtot  be    exceeds  in  fize  tbfe  hedge  fparrcfw.*  The  WHIs 

^'illlpeifle^,  to  belong  to  the 'ft'm(V  (jpccies 'Asthe    browrti  the  Widrt  are  hazel ;  the  head  and*  had 

piale ;  tte  ^pRhet  of/i///r^' therefore'  appli^^'fcyy  *  pale  tawuey,  dalhe'd  with  olive ;  thotail  of  a  d«p 

ill  to  her.       '~  '    '      ''     '  '  "^         tawny  red ;  the  under  pfarts  are  pale  aflfi-coWr, 

1^.  yiOr^cVL^h  ^ictDULjl',  the  eficunan  fwdr^    growing  white  tOi^ards  the  vent ;  the  ijuHhcitie. 

I  ^/-rri  IS  in^lenj^th  five  inches:  the  upper  parts  are  '  reous  brown,  with  the  outer  margins  rcddift 

jgr^'f  b'ro^n  ;  (he  under  parts  greyifh  whitei  with    *t)rown ;  the  legs  cinereous  bro^n.    The  male  and 

'  A  tinge  o/ brown' on  thebri^aft;  and  the- legs  aire  '^female  •  are  yety  fimilar.    This  bird,  the  moft 

jbUckifh*    This  Ipeciee  \i  ihuch  ef^eemcd  on  the  "ftmed  of  the  feathered  tribe  forthe  variety,  length 

•continent  for  the' delicate  flaybur 'of  its  flefli.   -and  fWeetnefs   ot  its  notes, *i«  migratory,  ^J 

.  Their  chief  IJood,' is  infcfts;  except  .in  autump, "  fuppofbd  to  be  aT>*'irnhabitant  of  the  Afialic  re- 

bt  {{'Utu 

Sweden. 
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/habitant,  .retiring*  ftili  firthrt^  fouth  at  the  ap-  '  Fi-yer  afcertiijtis  ttr  being  found  about  ante'- 

*  W^jac^'  of  Mnter.    In  the  iflcs  of  Cyprus  and    nor  in  Pcrfia ;  it  Is  atfo  fpoken  of  as  a  bird  c^ 
;tafid^!hey  aboui)d^re.'^iy;1nfomuchastobean  'China,  Kamtfchatki»»  and  Japan;  at  which  lift 

article  of  cottwHett^,    They  trani^Knt  them  ^in  'place  'fhcy  are  m\^h  efteemed,  and  fell  dear;  a 

*  vetfeU  filled  With'  Vihegw  and  fweet  herbs;  the'  tfiey  are  aVfo  afAIej^o,  wheretbey  are  ** in  prri* 
^t  ot  Cj'prurf'alpn^cblle/as  iooo  or  lito  of  thefe  '  abundance  kept  tame  iu  houfes,  and  let  out  >ti 
,I>ot8  f  vcT^^;year. "   "^  '  '  " ;    '  finall  rate  fo  lucb  as  choofe  It  in  the  ciry,  fo  tfeit 

'/^f'/^Of  AJcr'L^A  TVAtrsy  thJc  ffeUo<iv  ^(tgfdU^    no  entertainment  is  made  in  the  fpring  without i 
n^l^r^liii/n  the  north' o/ Eaglapd,  but  in  Hartp--  concert  cP  thefe  birds.'*    They  arc  not  found  ra 


ft  ta^arked  with  fome  large    th^  beginning  of  April,  and  migftje  jn  ApjbjI; 


?nd  do"  not  migrate  fb  far  to  th^^ft 'a^  m    aWir*^oft\K6  gi^bfe^ 

vonlhire  aod  ComwalT.    They  are  foKtary  tnpak,    mbSb-VHrttyv^rtt^  ^eomj^Ctd  ^4rf^pn(t  or 

man  flock*;  and  in  W-   ^feffi^TWiW  ^»  ^ooJ>-i  ' 


Titrer  MDitinjj  even  into  fmaTl  flock*;  and  ih?c-  «W,^TW<^  witS  ^ool>»mH)iW  fwt^dctr^t 

fpefetothctiefts;'  it  is  very  feldofti'tHatlwo  ate  Tped  W*'ltefrtind^«therv«it«gg«-ar«'i^ 

toand  near  each  other,    Tht 'fc^a*  "Kuilds  4n  toi'jlvnwptbcr,  of'a%hf^lu«fwinfadd^'Wttt 

ToAe  low  bufh  or  cmkVkt  hedge  weH^.cmerea  $rd€>'ift'flie:fclfg*  Aid.^1%1!  >fAt*ftg-  artf  MMttf 

wifb  foliage;  *fdV  Vufti  qnfy' tills  t)irrf  frtqtient?^  tRfe  frtdWifttf  JWayJ  Th  fbme  parts  <of -Xto^tiad 

and  lays  4  or*y  eggs,  of  a  gttjtrfifh.  bfown.  \THt  tfcefe'«rdaJ»n*lfc<«'a!tfpIclliy;  :A1)tfUt  £jA  WtiOHk 

neft  is  coiripbfttf  6f;-dtT  )^aveS  'ofn  theVdtttf^de,  in  Suffex  they  are  taken  in  fnares  made  of  b6t^ 


nixed  vrith  grafd^and  fibrei,  liftrd^  i^tMiRant  V>r  J^J^/rl^iictklMi'^atft  VIMf  Mft  ^Mib)p>^tittid. 

down  within,  Ihough'  nolt  afways  alike.'  Th^lel  thiP  nfdfid^  •  ^  r«td6(k:'VlH^«^poaraiiee>.of« 

Biale  alone  fits  on  ind'^dtcbes  the  efirg^  trTrfkf^  «fi9M^«wl)F^^t*l€fifi  ibt^t^mm^iMk  tfspib 

mate  not  fir  off  wgales*  her 'With 'bis  di?lfefcfcrtil  ^Kt  ^tko^tri  »nnaAKy>%nfnMrelr  In  dkBK^^tMt 

forrg ;  bt^  jis'foot^as  tb^  Voiing  ^nil&tdi^n  fie  «li>^^  2A^I>ti^  to'i»t>oh«4 S^o'^loeen;  Ii4i(cll ^MtoMt 

eonimonf^  festleSW  fingifigr,  *and  toirrs^tlr  l!be  Mf  ^t- 6(t{  i>ef  d<ftied.  ^  Q^atftillei.  ^F  theiii  m 


i^lN^n'dtrthc*^ -1^  the  IbhdbiCMts ;  oiheri  «i^ 

'c:^n']^TtiM(!<'fbf  tbeixH  T(^'tt{H!l>thc^l>onHon>^ouk(»^|  iiMk  mihfatt 

felTcs,  thbW&fnili(*l3f^i8e^'^i^'il!^a)Mbn>c&  i$bttl»,  Bfi$&tr^'tnddi'«ltMnied'itt£ngUind  as  the 

and  the  fong  bfjfte  tna^''reHo<litfencf^i.'''.TH5  trttdftftToi  this  con tfftent.    Their  food  ir  infedl 

ba\ib^tta  Vnow):)-t6  hav^  tfif^e1>ro^l  IfiYcSff  MMfythoMgh  hi'  rAinyftinimertr  ithey-fbectniQCli 

and  in  t6¥%^  biJuhti^iis<'^fl''foQr.  "Th^nTbiHili  <mmM-\iMSt,  'ill%«flt«  ^  mrfatteft-'id^.liidi 

^ often  brcraefiVife' Wm  ti^^  ^«b*8/''^  .?       i  ^'     ''io  h  ?.^.-:  :; .       .    .  ii 

-i«4bi^#Ki(Vlll^  thi«ltbe«redfti^aft  ^'tbe  forehead 
4#^hite7^flf^\:fdwfi  «f  the'lirad/  Imd  pait  of  the 
add'tb'fWig  «qnally\l'ithrtffite'bfbughf'i^  fnite  ^Ml,'«Wl^back,  ateilec|y  Wdcgwy  j  tKe<;beek9 
the  neft/:  J^dnf  W  the  vileff  et)ictfrt^,As  IftV  ^lA  thi^at- black  r  IW^lJteaft,' rnirip,  and  fides 
Irti;ttn*.V^arks,  lufbtild  th^flk"  "t)f '  ^4t^  tH*;   VtdJ^^MniWf  b^Hy^  whktf';  the  tfiro  middle  tail 


nigbtingafe$tohgul8;'2ffe'tfthatfeAi^a';d^^  Wght.'    The  a*pings  hrebroWh  in' both  fczeB. 

Roftian  tragedian  JEfop/which  was  fcotiffaored  *f  Yhiabird  Tamtgratorf }  ^6tbfngr  hither  in  ipring, 

thofc  of  every  ffnglflg'oi"  talKng  bi?d,  aW  is  (Iiid  and  departing  iibout  0<ft6b^.    It  is  not  fo  Iby^aa 

to  have  coR  about  6843I.  of  our  mvrlcf,  [  "    "  '  tftaiiy  bifd^  itf  refpeift  to  itfelf ;  foftt  approaches 

S.  MbTACiLl'A'  H^ontrirAi^is,  the  hedge  Jhar-  'til^ation'si  sM 'often' (Mii€<  hs  n«ft  }ff  fome  hole 


.  the  W^f  J}^^'  '               V                   t 

rsfli*,  a  wcU  known  bird.'has  Wit  brfck  And  wing  *tf6  a'wall  whicW  hiiAbcrs  of  p4r^-paii  by  ftt- 

CDvfert^  of  a  duflc/hue,  ed^ed  wlthVeadilhbfbwtf;  <nenf«iy,^f  ^n^  bhe  meddles*  with-'the  neft ;  but  the 

romp  of  greehim  Brown ;  throat  and  breaftof^k  4eaft-d*iiani^iiient  of»t'hcf^ggs,  or-even  tookiQg  at 

dull  a/h-colouV;  tli(^  belly  a  dirty  White ;  and  the  'Oiem,'t-rf:^^n^4fiHe  fem^e  is  diftnrfacd,  ^caufet 

legi  of  adult 'fleili-colbuf.    This  bird  fretjuentTS  her  to  forfake  Ae  neft  alt^etber.    It  frequently 

hedges  in  England;  Whcffe  It  makes  it$  heft  qf  guilds  difa  }n''fome  hole  of  a  trcfe.    The  neft  is 

mofi  and  wool,  linikg  it  with  hair,  an]d  lays  4  compofed.  chiefly  of  mofs,  lined  with  hair  and 

Of  5  eggs  of  a  fine  p;dc  blue.    With  us  and  tht  feathers.  'Th^'jeggsaVv?  blue;  and  4  or  5  in  num. 

mcnre  northerti . regions  it  is  fbeWat  all  feafans;  bet/.  This  bifd  frequently  wags  its  tall;  but  does 

Wut  hi  Ffande  It 'is*  nrigratoiy,*  coming  in  Ocf-  it  ridc!«yay«f,  like  a  dog  when  he  is  pleafed,  and 


tobcr,  and  departing  northward  in  fpripg.    The    not-ut^'^ml'dbWn'Ifke'th*' wagtail.    It 'is  with  ' 
note  of  this  bird  frt)Ufd  b^  thtught  pleni^nt,  did    difiB^hlty'  tfiat  th^fe  birds  are  kept  in  a  cage ;  nor 


the  words  ///,  tit,  ///,  has  ocCaribnW  its  b<^h£  note  Cf  otli'efi  BfW*;  ^tad'fft^g  by  flight  frequently 

called  titling;  a  name  !t  is  known'  by'  5n  many  as  weTf'ad'fn  trfe'daytime. 

places.  '                   ^  II.    Mo^A^iLtA   itEOt'tus,    iW  goU-crefled 

9.  MoTACiLLA  dcsANTltE,  the  WHEAT^EARy  wrrA,'  IS  a'  lisrtiv^  of  Europe,  and  of  the  correl^ 

is  in  fength  5^.    The  top  of  the  head,  hind  part  pondent  latitudes'^  Ada  and  America,    It  is  the 

of  the  t^ck,  and  back,  are  of  a  bluifh  grey ;  and  leaft  of  all  the  European  birds,'  weighing  only  a 

over  the  eye. a  ftreak  of  white ;  the  und^r  parts  of  (ingle  drachm.  Its  length  is  about  4<i  inches ;  and 

the  body  yellow iih  wjiite^  changing  to  pure  white  the  wings,  when  fpread  out,  meafure  little  more 

* « the  vent ;  the  breaft  Is  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  than  fix.  (See  Piate  CCXXV./g,  %.)    On  the  top 

legs  are  blacks  -Tins' Qiedes  fo  met  With  in  moft  of  its  head  is  a  beautiful  orange  coloured  ipot, 

parti  of  Europe,  even  as  /ar  as  Greenland  |  and  called  its  c/rft^  which  it  c^n  hide  at  pleafure  |  the 

fpecimcns  have  alfo  bten  received  from  the  Eaft  margins  Of  the  cfeft.are  yellow,  aM  it  ends  in  a 

iS^***  ^  ^^^  England  annually  in  the  middle  of  pretty  broad  black  line ;  the  fides  of  the  neck  arc 

March,  anti  ft^hre^  us  in  September.  It  chiefly  fre-  of  a  beautiful  Vellowiffi  green ;  -^he  eyes  fur- 

qu«U  headrs.    The  neft  is  ufually  placed  under  rounded  with  awfaiteoirdef  (he  neck  and  back 

of 


HOT:            (   ^  )  if   Q  T 

flftMk^reen^iiwi'wi^fdlow;  thebreaftof  Mr  parte  of  the  bodT  mixed  bUckiOivid  pile  re. 

» dirty.whke ;  tl»e  VMl .coqip9fe4  of  z;i  leath^  ^us :' oa  each  iide  the  neok  there  jf  a  tranfverie 

^>l>r^wn€(49tlir*'^MH:t^aDh^f  (pflgp^  )bai  ft^^ak  ofjxfbite;  the  breaft  b  6f  a  reddifli  jel* 

tict.lorheSi.*  I^/Amerjca  i^  |liK)^iat«s;,with^tjif  low;  the  beUy  paler;  and  the  Wt  are  blacL 

lilmkri  runnj^t^qp  aDddown  thi^barki^f  )mj  T/be  femaU^haa.^e  colours  n^ucb  leu  mid.  Tbia 

eisMjvitli  tbeni«.7«w4  ^oH^uig  iU  1^  in  th«;M-  fpedea  JohiilbiU  drv  places,  as  beathi  and  conw 

MApMy* .^^  i^'^^^T'^^e.iatt  of  one  bro9<}t'.  ff  mopa;  luring  on  inieds  of  all  kinds.  It  makef  in 

isodt  i»  aefefts  to4«fi  ip  their  fqnSni  idoniiv.  neft  early*  at.th6  foot  of  fome low  buflia  or  under 

mnm  ilt •  Awpii  $a^».qft/.f ^gs-i^ery  jnsel^  alkone;  and  has  5  or  6 <;g^8 of  a^bloiOi  green, 

Miljr;  1..  ,U  ;;       .  .1  ...  ..   '. }    .,,    ,.;j  .  ^:  j  . .  .  fp^jnaj^f  mark/nl  with  ipiint  rufons  fpots.    It  is 

.u;aa^M^rACu;tAiUifMCP4'4>.th^4^;D.Br^^Aft?V  ^jm  crafty  aji  not  to  betray  the  place  of  the 

aBloniwiMlykflQmiiTihe.ypper  parta  are,or,;$  V^tftt  ^eier  alighting  bat  aitlpine  diftance,  and 

grm  ^'ColoUfi  '  tbe.  foreheadyitilicoat^.jps^  ^re^ingon  th(sgroun4.toit  by  tbe^reateftfteaith. 

tdi<l\]N«aftt.  a  rufow  or»n^;  the  b^DXH^  Jtnt  ^ '"  ^  c^Hs,bird,..inceflantIy  Byjna;  from  bufli 

«HniUb  I  Uie  bill»  .leg%  aed  .fides  j^^  the:  bpdSb  fF  ^^^  f|Pd  ^^<^*  (o  1^^^  i;qcetvea  iu  Engliib 

dttiky»   U.is  a.Q^nlUiil  inbabitJMit'Of  tb^fo  kin^  name.  feom.Ua  >Aote>  'refembliyg  the.  cUckiqg  of 

49PVk  M  ^  M  'the  vhoie  Buropftao<  €ontineat»  ty^o  i^nes  .togf thet. 

ieom  8 wedea  %9 italy*    Itrabouods. 'in  ,Biugu^iy  ^ xj*'  Motacuxa  aA^rcAEi a»  JikcJU^  iirJ,  it 

aild  Lorratner  wfaeoit'iHimbera  are^  tdtm  ,^;:tbf  >p6ut  ^  iixie  yof  die  black-ca|i«  but  more  flender. 

tchki.  and  thought  jexceUent«  ^  It  builds  q^^^f^  The«head  is  ]hrown«  marked  with,  duiky  ft'resks; 

^MundA^if  ilt.«  jbnflu.tbpngh  6>nKtiinej9Jjt /ixw^  the  cl^e^Vs'-are  iiq^v^t  ij^U^  a  white  line  over  each 

amoutihouic»!Pr.cetilfld  Murt^  fomeisW  Vw14N»  eye^ando^Wack  ,<me  W^.H.f.ift*^^^^^ 

The  neft  is  compofed  of  dried  leaves*  mizjed-fiiMb  -^f^  iHII^  ,^d,,back'are^of,^;reo4ifli  orQwn*  aai 

hair  and  «»of«».aAd.lhiad  with/eath^t.^C^^gs  l|iefn9»g7faM9iti,|ip(i  qu^               tbeimderpant 

are  of 'a  du&y  nrhltek  PVirkfi4.|iKktj^pn:«g«iUa.m<t-  ^.  whiteV  bu(t  t)ie  bcea^  and  belly  have  a  yellov 

dtfli*  fpotsraod  fnHit  jtio  f.4n,.inun(ibeir«:,(.3%e  ^^)f^fie.taU,,fSpVown*  and  .mudi.  ^nucded; 

yoiingt  when  full  leathered,  ^002^  bC' ifia^J^^'*  apd  the.Icgs  aje  duiWy.'<  Tlus.rpe<4e8is.com«Mn 

djfereot  birdr  being,  ipotkcd  all  over.'  The  lifft  w  Enj^Ian^,  i^idit  freiqucfnta  jplaces ; whim  ncdt 

nidimantsnof  the  red  break  forth  onitha^rbrnt^  and.fed^^'roWiK]aro9n|  which  it  is' laid  to  ouke 

i^ut  the  end  ^  i^Lqguftj  ^ut  it  is  the  w^f'l.^ef^  Hs  iacftf  thoi^jh  »{. '  has  oeen  known  Uf  do  this  00 

temher  before  they  jcoaie  to  ibe  full  colour.  Jp<-  ll^lowd^'jbr^hfs.of  trec^^   The  neflf  is  coca- 

(^StM  are rbeir4pneralfa9d$  but  in defe^of  ^ii^^  jjofed^c^^jjlraw  s^f^d'^r)^  Wf^  ^  plants,  liaed 

ab<!y  wUleat,WM»y  Q*?r  things.  .ffP.Wtf  ¥  (?  I^^^AyAl^i^^^^ 

jiameand  lamiliar  aajtlnsj  (lofety  a^^nd^ng^tbe  ^'^4^'ll'rS^V^P.^'^'^^VYP*  l[pmitates  the  oottf  \ 

lieels  of  .the  gardener  vshfil  he  is  nCing;  \u^  fpadf,  joi  tne.^vj/allow^flnr^ark^  houre-fparrow,and  olber  ' 

ior  the  fake,  qf  wormaj  find  fr^uent)yjn  winter  °^^^  M,^  P^^^t^.  but  hjiriying ,  manner,  ad  | 

entering  boufea  where  windows. fin^  9pen)  when  fings  all  night. 

they  wiill  pick  up  the  criwbsfrof^i^e^abkvRhilp  .^  ^6.  Mot^ici'ljpa  siaiiSi,  the //k^  ^M  is  a  | 

the  fiimily:  tsadt4ipnar,  ^.Its  ffOMli^jty  Ka^/paufiiid  native  of  moil  parts  of  North'  Anoeriou  and  b 

erpeit  jr  name  to  be  given  It  >)n  ik^exi^  ppui^rje^  ^bbutitbe' bignefs  of  a  fpanbw.    The  eyei  ifc  I 

^he-fpeopW  about  Bornhobn^aU  it  TmffmHi^.f  }^S^\^  \^^  h^d  and  ui>per  part.ftf  tbp  bodf*  ul 

so  Uorynnf^  PHerRen/maJ;  tbe  Genaaa^  TJ^qma^  and  wings,  are  of  a  bright  bfue*  exoepting  that 

GkrdH  J  and  vftrRoSin  RtdbreaJI.  ibe  enda  of  the^ajhers  ar(  brow^i.    The  tbnut  i 

13.  MoTACiiiirA  auB£TaA»^the'.<u^;ii.r4i^,  ja  and  breaft  are.or  a  dirjty  ret).    The  Mly  is  whitf. 

fomewhat  bigger  than  |he  (lone^chatter  (N*'  i^«).  It  flies  fwiftly,,  having  very  long  wings;  fo  that 

The  upper,  parts  fu^  blackiih,  edged  with  rufous }  |he  hawk  generally  purfuea  it  in  vain.    Jtnukri 

from  the  bUliarifesa  ftrenk  of  white,  which  pafles  its  neft  i^i  holes  of  trees ;  refembles.  our  robin 

over  the  eye  on  each  iidei  almoft  to  ifnt  hind  red-breaft  in  i^^fpofition,  and  feeds  011I7  00 

bead ;  Wficath  this  tbe  cheeka  ^xt  biactidi ;  the  hifirdts. 

ebin  is  white;  thereft^of  tbeiinder  paij^  ruibus  17.  Motacilla  sOToaiA*  the  toiler iirit '\t 

t^te;  on  the  wing,  near  tl^e  ihoi^lder,  is  a' tranf-  a  native  of  th^  Eaft  Indies.  -  It  Is  remarkable  for 

.^evfe  white  ^marky  and  another  im^ller  nea^  the  the  art  with  which  ir  makes  its  neft,  to  fecure  a- 

baftaid  wing,  on  tbe  outer  edf^e  |  the  legs  are  felf  and  its  yoiing  in  the  moft  pcrfefi  manner  poT- 

black.    The  female  dififers  ip  jbeing  paler,  and  the  ,nble  againft  all  danger  from  voracioua  aaimaU* 

fpots  on  the  wings,  and  the  white  trace  over  the  It  picks  up  a  dead  leaf,  and  fews  it  to  tbe  fide  of 

eye,  being  farlels  con^icuous.    This  is  not  un-  a  living  one ;  its  flender  bill  is  the  needle,  and  iti 

common  in  Britain,  and  ia  feen.ia  fummer  along  thread  is  formed  of  ibme  fine  fibres ;  tbe  liniog  a 

with  tbe  ftone^cbatter  on  the  heaths,  where  it  compofed  of  feathers,  golTameri  and  dowo.  '^ 

4Hteds,  making  the  neft  much,  after  tbe  manner  colour  of  the  bird  is  light  yellow ;  its  leogti^ } 

4>f  that  bird.    It  hiys  5  dirty  white  eggs,  dottod  inched;  aqd  its  weight  only  3-i6ths  of  an  011^; 

with  black.     This  fpeciea  is  common  alfo  in  ib  that  the  materials  of  the  neft,  and  its  ovd  fiiff 

France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  tbe  temperate  parts  are  not  likely  to  draw  down  a  habitatioo  d^^ 

4>f  Ruffia;  but  it  is  lets  conupon  than  the  ftone-  ing  on  fo  Dight  a  tenure*    ^  PUu  CCaX\> 

chatter  there,  as  well  as  in  Sngland.    Its  food  is  Jig*  2. 

-chiefly  infers  ;.  and  it  ia  iaid  to  be  as  good  as  the  iL  Motacilla  raoGtODTTiSi  tbe  vtUi 

^NTtolan*  when  fat.  is  a  very  fmall  Ipcdts,  in  length  only  j)  ^'^^ 

ii4.  MOTAC1X4.A  JLUBicoLA,  the  sT0NB»CHAT«>  though  fomc  have  ^eafurfd  *4  iQclMff*  Tbcbi'i 

YBx,  IS  about  4^  inches.    Tlie  male  has  the  up>  is  very  flender*  and  of  a  duik'y  browo  coloor; 


MOT               (    885    )  M    6f    t 

tbr%eid,  Be^y  flfid  back,  ir^of  areddifli  bYotMr;-  iulfeHn0rWibecAift^fQQkHjQtf;^*9hewM*'d^^ 

and  o?er  eacb  tjc  a  pale  ftddifii  -  white  ftreak  i  cended  frebr  t  i]<oble  lanrtly,  aiid  ^n  at  Montar-* 

cbe  uDdcr  parts^  as  far  as  the  breaft,  art?  of  this  gia  in  1648;^  "She  tried  I0  tarire  the  vtil  before  ftie 

bft  €oloar$  the  reft  mdra  .iMHiicd'  to  brown,  waterage;  but  itbr  parents  obliged  Wigr  many 

srofled  with  brown  lines:  the  legvaivpale  brown,  a  genfletnan  10  whom  they  had  prdmffcd  her.  Sht 

It  generatrr  caniea  the  tatletvA.    The  neft  is  al-  mks  a  wido#  af  ^S  i  when  diftmguHbh)^  l^^rfelf 

mod  ovat,  and  baa  only  one  fidall  entrance ;  it  it  aa  a  Qutetift,  Ihe  was  confined  fdr  9  months,  ^he 

cbtHiy  compofed  of  mofs^  well  lined  with  fea»  was  difcharged,  b«tm'X6jr5  was  niTblved  in  th^ 

ttim.    In  thia  the  female  Uys  from  10  to  x6  or  perfecution  of  the  Ahp^.  orCambfan  andthro^ 

iS  egKs,  which- are- almoft  white^  with  VeddfAi  into  the  Aarftilc$  but  notbing  ,beif)^  mkde  out 

iiurkingt)  at  tli»  large  end.    She  bttilda  twice  againiVher,  Ibe  onoetBons  obtained  her  libertv  in 

^-yt^iTf  in  April  and  June.  The  neft  is  of^o  found  i^oo  $  when^^e  iWr^d  ^  Bt^tSy  and  lived  in  ^ 

inilvne  ieomcr  6f  sa  ont-ho»ie,  ftack  of  wood,  manner  which  fbowed  her  pofecatSon^  were  nn- 

boleina  wall,  or  fuch  like,  if  near  habitat iona;.  merited^    She  wMte, 'x.  (Mf^tu^  Spfrftuth  oti 

bot  in  the  w6dds«  often'  in  a  buih  on  or  near  the  BmbUmes  fur  f  Amour' iin)ln  is '^m,  a.  Rf/texioni 

groundf  or  in  a  ftuirtpof  ^  tree'.    This  minute  /iir,ia  vie  irieriet^,     5.  Dijwtnfi*  Cbretiemt^s  ^ 

tend  ii-fbimd  throughout  Europe;  and  in  Eilg-^  21  vdflk    4.  Her  own  Lifirt  i  nai^^' s^  Opufdeii 

bad  it  defies  the  fevereft  winters.    Its  fong  \^  6.  Letters,  &r.    Shedibd  JuM  yth,  .|;y^-. 

much  efteemedy  being,  tbnogh  ibort,  a  pleaflng  (3.)  MdtifB  Lb  Vavi a,  JYtnds'iiB  ti,  coon. 

warblei  and  mucii  louder  than  could  be  e«peAed  ftllor  of  Hate/ wa^  bom  at  nrfs  ih"xj^g& .  He  be- 

from  its  feeiit  coatinues  throaghout  Che  yeari  came  (b  diAingHiflhed  byhhwHtingd,  that  he  waa 

MOTALA»  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Gothiai  conftdered  as  otoe  of  iht  beft  ihembera'  of  the 

*  MOTATIQN.  ff./.  AA  of  mormg.  hiB.  Freiicll'Acadmryt  into  which  he  was  admitted  in 

M0TA3AL1TSS.    See  BS^ara^ALirfis.  1639.    He  was  efteeriied  by  eai^hials  Riclielieu 

M0T<^3ELL.    See  Idore-BaiL.  aad  Mazarine,  who  bellowed  Q)lendid  titles  and 

MOTCHIAMIAy'ao  ifland  of  Angola,  in  t^  honourable  poftanpon  him.    Re  was  appointed 

Couiza.  preeepeor  totbedoke  of  Ai^oa.    Ifewasamaa 

MOTCHOU,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Corea.  of  ftn-y  regolar  cohdqAi  and  a  philofopher  in  hit 

(i.)  *  MOTE.' n.f. [motf  Saxon |  at^us^ Lat.]  manners ;  yet  waa fiifSMAtdof  miTing no  religron. 

A  finalf  particlcr  of  matter;  any  thing  proverbially  He  was  extremely  afflifted  it  the  h>ft  of  his  only 

Buk.-^  fon,  who  died  when  aboitt  35  yeai^  of  age.    He 

Yod  fbttnd  hit  vmii  tho  king  your  mifie  did  married  again,  although  then  above  ^5  years  o^d, 

iee;  and  died  in  1671,  aged  ^4.    Hit  woiks,  cplh-^ed 

Bat  I  a  bean  do  ISnd  m  each  of  threi^.      8kak,  hj  his  fon,  were  dedicated  to^Cardinal  Mazarine 

—The  little  motts  in  fbe  fun  do  e^er  ftrr,  though  in  1655 «  but- the  beft  edition  of  them  was  that  of 

there  be  no  wind.  Baccn.  Paris,  i669r  dedicated  to  Lewis  ZIV,  and  confift- 

(9.)  Mora,  in  liw*books,  llgntfies.court  or  con-  itog  of  15  voluines  in  zimo.    His  treatifes  roo- 

vcQtion;  aa  awafd-mote,  burgh^mote,  fwain*  cerning  the  education  of  the  dauphm,  ahd  of  pa« 

mote,&c.  gan  philoftphy,  atie  htioft'efteemra* 

(j.JMora  was  alfonfedftir  afertrels  orcaftle;  (4-)  Mothb  Moitt  IUtbl,  a'town  of  Francet 

ai  a»te  de  Windfrrf  &c.  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogtie ;  x8  miles  SW.  pf  MtfcU 

(40MoTBalu>tlenotedaftandfngwatertokeep  dan. 

fi&in;  and  fometimes  a  large  ditch  encompaffing  *'  'C^*)  Mothb  St  HaaATBi  a  towii  of  I'yance^ 

acaftle  or  dwelling-houft.                               *  in  the  depw  of  Two  Sevreti  4^  miles  SB.  of  St 

(5O*  Mora,  for  »n^^,  or  mi^,[OT0fl^  Dutch.]  Malzent.             , 

Obfoletc^    -  (t.)*M€rrHKR.jR/ fiw^^ytor,  Saxon  ;«w*r^ 

Moft  ngly  (hapes,                      '  DanHb ;  Mo^r,  Dutch.]    s.  A  woman  that  haa 

(och  as  dame  Nature  felf  mote  fear  to  (be*  borile  a  child  \  Correlative  to  fon  or  daughter.—'' 

O  fhame,  that  ever  ihould  fo  foul  dcfeds  Let  thy  wmtbtt  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fcar 

Prom  her  moft  conning  hand  efeaped  be.  F,  Q.  Thy  dangerooa  ftotttneis.         shtUt.  CoHoianuj^ 

{ 6.)  Mora,  » town  df  Tifet,  9  m.  8.  of  Tirol.  Come  fit  down  every  m^her^i  fon, 

Motb-Bblli  or  Mot-Bbll,  it./,  the  bdl  uled  And  rehearfe  your  t>arts.                    '  Shahjjlkl 

by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  call  people  together  t^  I  bad  not  lb  mach  of  man  In  me,                - 

the  court.    See  Folk  mote.  But  all  my  moM^r  came  into  miine  eyes, 

MOTERAKA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otrantou    -     And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  ^^hak,  Henry  Y^: 

.  (t.)  *  MOTH. ».  /  [matbi  Sax.]  A  fmall  wmged  a.  That  «rhich  has  produced  any  thing.*^ 

mfed  that  eats  cloths  and  hangings. — ^All  the  yam  Alas^  poor  country  1  It  cannot 

Penelope  Ypoh  in  Ulyfles's  abfence,  did  but  fill  Be  call'd  our  nwiber%  but  our  grave.          SHalt^ 

Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shak,  CorioL-^'E^^xy  foldjer  — The^refemblanceof  the  conftitutidn  and  di^  of 

in  the  wa^s  Ihould  do  as  every  fick  man  in  bis  the  inhabitants  to  thofe  of  tbeic  m^btp  couiitiy, 

M,  waAi  every  moth  out  of  his  confcience.  Shak.  occafion  a  great 'affinity  in  the  pb'^ular  dileafea. 

-^He  as  a  rotten  thing  i:on(iimeth,  as  a  garment  Arbutbnot  on  Air* — ^The  fb-ongeft  m-ancK  lifav^  for 

that  is  moth  eaten.  Job  sifi.  ^8.—  a  ftandard,  cutting  off  the  reft  Qfofe  to  the  bcwiyof 

Lei  moiif  through  pages  -eat  their  way.  Juv.  the  motber^  plant.  Mort.  Hufi.    i.  'Jljat  vhich  has 

(1.)  MOTM,  in  aoolcgy.    See  Phalxna.  preceded  rn  tiiiie  t  as,  a  iHo^Arr  church  to  chapels^ 

(t.)  MOTHEFfNBLov.    See  Fbnelom.  4.  That ^ifliicl^  requires  reverence  ahd  obedienW 

U.)  Mothb  Guton,  Joanna  Mary  Bonriertf  db  -*^The  good  of  motflet  church,  ak  Well  a^'thkt  bf 

t4, 1  Fceocb  lady,  memorable  far  bar  wi itfngi  aud  dvil  focitty;  tendera  a  judidat  praftice  uketTary; 

A^lift'i 


»f  e>  1^  (  aag  )  mot- 

^dy jjis  being. i^Qtgtned  pe^ttar  ^woaieiK*-Xbis    iiad  h;i4 a  fincere  Motherly  love  for  ber  (bo  John, 
ftoppiag  of.  tbe  ilomacb  migbt  be-tbe  mittbeK  ;  i^\   4rkuUm&t*,  i    . 

afmudi  a&  maay  were  trqublec}:  with  piotbcc  6U»     .  UO^Mothh^ly.  adv»\fcoai  fnotber.]  In  man- 
ner of  a  mother*-*- 

Xn'  air  doth  not  mothetfy  fit  on  the  e^h. 
To  jiatch  her  leafontp  and  give  all  things  birth. 

(i.)  *  Mot  HSR  OF  p^aru    A  kind  of  coarfe 


altbough  few'  retur^od  to  have  die4  of  tbem< 

Orawurs  JB/itfl^  ],i^.  A  faji^iJiiar  term  of^addrds  to 

ah  'ei4^iyoiin)(p$'  q^'  tp^won^an, dedicated  to  reli- 

gipu^  aufteniie^.  ^,j.  LA^of^i  putcb>  from  stfodm 

dart  mu4'l    ^'  i^^\^  /Ubftanoe. concreting-  in  H-^ 

-qnors ;  the  leea  or  fc|im:CODcreted.-4f  the  bo*    pe9rl^;  the  (heli  in  which  pearU  are  genemted.^ 


dy  .be  liquidt  and  idot  apt^to  putrefy  tot«liy»   it 
will  caft  up  ^mQtber)f  aa  ih^motbers  c^  dialled 
waters.    Baew^  ,  •  ,-  t   •*...-       .  ..i    .  .  .  .  r 
'  Potted  fowl,  and  fifh  cpm«.  in  fo  fif»ft. . 
That  ere  thcif^Ht  is  gurthe.  fepond^inksy 
And  mould]f.m4/W.|[ather8  on  the  brinks.  DryiU 


Wbofehilt  wasburnifli'd  gokii  and  handle  ftroni^ 
Qf  motbir^pearL  Fakry  Qiteen^ 

—They  were  of  onyx,  fometimes  of  mother  of 

pearl'    H^kew^L . 

.  (2.)  MOTHBR.OF  PJSARU  See  MYTII.VS.  14^  6. 

,,U0  *. Mother  of  thyme,  h. /.  [Jerf^^umy 


8.  [more  propecly  f^adder;  '^oii/#i»^p^tcb>]'vA   Lalin] '  It  hath  trailing  branches,  which  are  not 


young  girt .  ^Now  t6t^lly.pbfplete.7^^  ^ , , 

A  ilin£j  for  a  fvoM^r,  a  bow  for  a  boy.    . 

A  whip  for  a  carter*        '      Tijffir'rHH/bandfy* 

'  (8.)*MoTHBR.ia^'.>ladatthebirthjnattTe*«-- 

For  wnatfoever  mother  wit  and  jUt  . 

Could,  work^  be  put.  .in.  proof..  Hubbard*t  TaUm 

Wl^  did  yot^  ^ndy  .all  this  goodly  fpeech  I 

'  — It  is  cflctempoire,  from  my  motJber  wit.    Shak 


fo  woody  add  hard  aa  thofe  of  thyme,  but  in  eve- 
ry -other  refped  is  the  lame.    Miller* 

(1.)  Mother  of  thyme*  See  Thymus. 

(fl.)  MOTHERWORT.  »./  [fiorMaeot  I.atin.J 
A  plant. 

(a.)  Motherwort.    SeeLsoHURUs. 

*  MQTHERY.  adj^  Lfrpm  motier.]  Concreted; 
full  of  concretions;,  dreggy;  feculent:  ufedoflir 


«-Boccace'  lived  in  the.  fame  age  with  Chaucer,    quors. 

had  the, fame. genius^  and  followed  the  (ame  ftu-       (i.)  *  MOTHMULLEIN.  »./.  [bhttaria,  Lat] 

dies :  both  writ  novds,  and  eac^  of  them  cultiva-    A  plant.  Miller^ 


(««)  *  MoTH-MuicL£iN.    See  Verhascom. 

*  MOTHWORT.  If./  imatbzxiA  ttucrt.]    An 
herb. 

*  UOTHY.  adh  [from  maib.y   Full.of  oioth^. 
I>rydettm    — His  horfe  hipp  d  with  an  old  mothy  faddle,  the 

*  To  Mother.  <i;.  n..  Xo  gather  concretion. —    ftirrups  of  no  kindred.  Sbidk*  Taming  of  the  Shre^' 
They  oint  their  n^cdJiqfibawith.j9ii#/i&fr'i  oil.       MOTIERS,  a  town  of  Switzerland  in  Neuf- 

Drydctim    cbatel,  13  miles  SW*  of  Neufohatel. 


ted  his  motber  tongue.  Dfydem, 
At  length  diving  Cecilia  came, 
Inventrefi  of  the  vocal  frame. 
And  added  length  to  folemn  founds, 
'  With  nature's  motber, wiU 


*  MOhTHERHOOD:  n. /.  [hom  moi ben]  The 
office  or  charadcr'  of  a  mother.^    • 

Thou  (halt  fee  the  bleff^  pother  maid 

Exalted  more/or  being^oodi^  •' 

Than  for  her  interefb  ^f/ff0/A^r^P9i.         Donne. 

(i.j^'MoTHER  IN  LAW.' »./.  [motber  and  law.] 
The  niother  of  a  huiband^or  w\fe.— I  am  come  .to 
fe^  at  vaofince.thexiaughf^  ^^if^^f  agaioft  the  mor* 
tber  in  law*    Matlb.  R*  35* 

(«.)  MOTHRU  IN  J.4W.  .  SyeeiilAiiFFtNKrY,  §  3.' 

«  MOTHERLESS.  ai{/.  [frofn  moirArr.l  Peftr* 
tbte  of  a  mother  ;  orphan  off  a  mother.-— I  might 
iheyv  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour  of  your 
juftice  would  make  complete  orphans,  t>eing  al- 
ready motherleft*  tTaller'j  Sp^ecb  to  tpe  Ho%fe  ^ 
Commons^'-^MY  concern  for  the,tbree  poor  motber- 
kfi  children  obliges  me  togiye  youtbis  advice.  Arh. 

(x.)  *  Motherly.  ^A  [from  motber  and  like,\ 
Belonging  to  a  mother;  tuitable  tp  a  mother* — 
They  can  owe  no  left  than  cbUJ-like  obedience  to 
her  that  hath  more  than,izt«M^r/)r  power.  Hooker. — 
Tbey  termed  her  the  great  mother,  for  her  mother- 
ly t^Tt  In  cherifhing  her  iiethrenwhild  young. 
Mafeigh.    '^^  ,  ' 

•    Within  her.breaft  though  calm,  her  breall 

though  P^re*  -      .   •    .       * 

..Motherly  car^s f  o4  f(?ars  got  headU^nd  ra.sM     . 

Some  troufa^d  thoughts.  fdilt*  I'ar.  R€g,\ 

—•When  I  fee  tne  mfiberly  airs  of  my  ITUle  daugn*' 

ters  when  play  tog  with  their.puppeti^.J  casuiot 

bui.Qatter  myfelf  thai  their  bufbands  anilchlldrcn' 


(i«)  *  MOTION,  n./.  [piotiott.  Branch ;  motio, 
Latin.]  i.  The  aA  of  changii»9r place:  oppoied 
tor^. 

Imtnedia^  are  the  ads  of  God»  noce  fwift 
Than  time  or  motion,  Milton, 

r  .  The  fedentary  Earth, 

Serv'dby  more  noble  than  berfel^  attains 
Her  end  without  lead  motion*  Miltofi. 

'2.^hat)[  partof  philofophy  which  confidert  bo- 
dies as  acting  on  each  other ;  to  which  .belong  the 
laws  of  motion,  .  3.  Animal  life  and  adion.— 
Devoid  of /enfo  and  motion*  Miiton, 

,   The.  foul 
O'er  miniflerial  members  does  prefi^ 
To  all  their  various  provinces  divide, 
£ach  member  move,  and  eiv'ry  motion  guide., 

Blackmort' 

4.  Manner  of  moving  the  body  ;  port :  gait.-- 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comelioeTs  anid  grace 
Attend  thee^  and  each  word,  each  jimpcui  fonn. 

Mdum. 

Virtue  too,^  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  ilelh  and  blood  fo  well,  that  PlatQ  had 
Beheld,,  what  his  high  tancy  once  embrac'dy 
Virtue  with  colours,  fpeech  and  Mio/«9«.grac'd. 

5.  Cbangeofpofture;  ajlion-^ 

..  iBy  quick  iiiflinifli«eifiQrfaaUpIfprtti)g«  M^^* 
Encouraged  thus  flic  brought  her  y/mnglix^* 
nigh,  > 

Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eyc<  J>^ 


wjlt  be  bappy  in  th^  ^oQcfiibi)  of  fucli  wives  a^d    6.  Military,  marcl^  qi  f;^ove.«-- 


iy 


I 
/ 


MOT               (    337    )  M    O    r 

See  the  gurirds  Though  all  animals  are  endowed  with  a  powef  of 

B^  me  encamped  on  yonder  btllj  expc€t  Toluntary  motion,  yet  there  is  a  very  great  va- 

Tbetr  meticn.                                          Mi/ion*  riety  in  the  degrees  of  that  power ;  to  determine 

7.  Agitation  ;  inteftine  adtion.—  which  no  certain  rules  can  be  alligned  ;  neither 

My  womb  can  we*  from  the  fltuation  and  manner  of  life  of 

Prodigioas  motion  ielt,  and  rueful  throes.  Milt,  animals^  derive  any  probable  reafon  why  the  mo- 

Ceaie»  ccafe  thou  foaming  oceauy  tion  of  one  fhould  differ  (6  very  much  from  that 

For  what^s  thy  troubIM  motion  of  another.    This  difference  4pc8  not  arife  from 

To  that  within  my  breaft  ?                      Gay,  their  lize,  their  ferocity,  theif  ti'midity,  nor  any 

9.  Direction ;  tendency. —  other  property  that  we  can  imagine.    The  cle- 

In  our  proper  motion  we  afcend.          Milton,  phant,  though  the  ftroogell  land  animal,  is  by  no 

9. Impulfe communicated.*-Whether that OT«/id/7,  means  the  flowed  in  its  motions;  the  hprfe  is 

vitality*  and  operation,  were  by  incubation,  or  much  fwifter  than  the  bull>  though  there  is  not 

how  elfe,  the  manner  is  only  known  to  God.  Ra*  much  difference  in  their  lize;  a  grey-hound  is  much 

%i&.— This  is  the  great  wh^el  to  which  the  clock  fwifter  than  a  cat,  though  the  former  be  much 

owes  its  motion.    Decay  of  Piety.  larger,  and  though  both  live  in  the  fame  manner. 

Love  wakes  the  fleepy  vigour  of  the  foul,  tis.  by  hunling.    Among  infeA^  the  fnrr.e  unac- 

And  bnifhingo'er,  adds  mo/ion  to  the  pool.  Dry//,  countable  dtverfity  is  obferveable.    This  very  re-* 

10.  Tendency  of  the  mind  ;  thought  impreffed. —  markable  circumftance  fecms  not  even  to  depend 
Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rifing  in  on  the  range  which  animals  are  obliged  to  take  m 
his  heart,  knowing  that  every  fuch  motion  pro-  order  to  procure  food  for  themf(*Ives.  Of  all  ant- 
ceeds  from  God.  South,  zi.  Propofal  made. —  mala  the  niell-fifh  move  the  (loweft,  infomuch 
What  would  you  with  me  I  Your  father  and  my  that  fome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  entirely  def* 
uncle  have  made  motions •  Shakt^are. — Yes,  I  titute  of  loco-motive  powers.;  and  mufcles  parti- 
agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion,  Sbak.  la.  cularly  are  denied  to  have  any  f<:cuUy  of  this  kind. 
[In  old  language.]  A  puppet  (how. — ^He  compaf-  Every  one  knows  that  thefe  animals  can  open 
led  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  fon,  and  married  a  and  fhut  their  Ihells  at  pleafure ;  and  it  can- 
tinker's  wife)  within  a  mile  where  my  land  lies,  notefcape  obfervation,  that  in  every  mufcle  there 
Shake/peart.  is  a  flelhy  protuberance  of  a  much  rid  Jer  colour 

(2.)  Motion,  Animal,  that  which  is  perform-  ttian  the  reft.    This  has  been  •  thought  to  be  a 

ed  by  animals  at  the  command  of  the  mind  or  tongue  or  probofcis,  by  which  the  animal  takes 

will. — ^Though  all  the  motions  of  animals,  whether  in  its  food ;  but  is  in  reality  the  inftrument  of  its 

voluntary  or  involuntary,  are  performed  by  means  motion  fr^m  place  to  place.    This  protuberance 

of  the  mufcles  and  nerves,  yet  neither  thefe  nor  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  perform  the  of- 

the  fubtle  fluid  which  refides  in  them  are  to  be  lice  of  feet.    When  the  river  muffel  is  inclined 

accounted  Che  ultimate  fources  of  animal  motion,  to  remove  from  its  flation,  it  opens  its  (hell. 

They  depend  entirely  upon  the  mind  for  thofe  thrufts  out  this  protuberance,  and  digs  a  furrow 

motions  which  are  properly  to  be  accounted  ani"  in  the  fand :  and  into  this  furrow,  by  the  adion 

moL   All  the  involun^ry  motions,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  fame  protuberance,  the  fhell  is  made  to  fall 

of  the  blood,  the  heart,  mufcles,  organs  fubfervi-  in  a  vertical  pofition.    It  is  recovered  ont  of  this 

ent  to  refpiration  and  digeflion,   6cc,  are  to  be  into  the  former  horizontal  one,  by  pufhing  back 

clalTed  with  thofe  of  vegetables :  for  though  no  the  fand  with  the  fame  tentacula,  lengthens  the 

vegetables  have  them  in  fuch  perfection  as  ani-  furrow,  and  thus  the  animal  continues  its  journey 

mals,  there  are  yet  traces  of  them  to  be  found  by  a  continual  turning  topfy  turvy.    Marine  muf- 

evidently  among  vegetables,  and  that  fo  remarka-  fels  perform  their  motions  in  the  (ame  manner, 

biy,  that  foroe  have  imagined  the  animal  and  ve-  and  by  fi'milar  inftruments*    In  general,  they  are 

getable  kingdoms  to  approach  each  other  fo  near-  firmly  attached  to  rocks  or  fmall  flones  by  threads 

ly  that  they  could  fcarce  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  about  two  inches  long,  which  are  fpun  from  a 

pbtlofophic  eye.  See  M(7SSEL.  Though  the  mo-  glutinous  fubftance  in  the  protuberance  already 

tioot  ot  animals,  however,  depend  on  the  adion  mentioned ;   thefe  are  called,  in  Scotland,  the 

of  the  mind  or  of  the  will,  external  objeds  feem  h^anls  of  muffels,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  caufe 

originally  to  have  the  command  of  the  mind  it-  of  the  fatal  diforders  which  fometimes  attend  the 

felf;  for  unlefs  an  animal  perceive  foroething,  it  eating  of  muflels.  Sec  Mytilus,  No.  4.     Other 

will  not  be  inclined  to  ad.  By  means  of  the  ideas  animals  which  dwell  in  bivalved  (hells,  perform 

once  received^  indeed,  and  retained  in  the  memo-  their  motions  by  a  kind  of  leg  or  foot ;  whicbt 

Vfi  it  acquires  a  felf*moving  power,  independent  however,  they  can  alter  into  almoft  any  figure 

of  any  objed  prefent  at  the  time,  which  is  not  the  they  pleafe.     By  means  of  this  leg  they  cannot 

cafe  with  vegetables  ;  for  however  they  may  ad  only  link  into  the  mud,  or  rife  out  of  it  at  plea- 

from  a  prefent  impulfe,  their  motions  never  ap-  fure,  but  can  even  leap  from  the  place  where  they 

P^ar  to  be  derived  from  any  fource  which  may  are ;  and  this  can  4>*'done  by  ihe  limpet,  which 

not  be  accounted  ftridly  mechanical.    According  people  are  apt  to  imagine  one  of  the  mofl  (lugglfh 

to  fome,  motion  is  the  caufe  of  fenfation  itfelf ;  animals  in  nature.*- When  this  c/eature  is  about 

and  indeed  it  feems  very  probable  that  the  mo-  to  make  a  fpring,  it  fets  its  (hell  on  edge,  as  if  to 

tiontof  that  fubtle  fluid,  called  light  or  blsc-  diminifh  fridion  ;  then,  ftretcbing  ont  the  leg  as 

TRiciTY,  in  our  bodies,  always  accompany  our  far  as  poflible,  it  makes  it  embrace  a  portion  of 

fenfationi-  but  whether  thefe  be  the  eau/et  or  the  (hell,  and  by  a  fuddeo  movement,  fimilar  to 

only  the  m^^TtfOT  of  fenfe,  cannot  be  difcovercd.  that  of  a  fpring  let  loofe,  it  ftrikes  the  eatth  with 

Vou  XV.  Part  I.  U  u                              its 
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itB  leg,  and  actually  leaps  to  a  Confiderable  dif-  of  fquirting  water  out  from  its  body ;  acd  this 

taiice.    Tdc  fpout  or  razor  filh,  is  faid  to  be  in-  property  may  .e^Gly  be  obferved  by  putting  fomc 

capable  of  moving  forward  horizontally  on  the  of  them  into  a  plat^  with  as  much  feawatcr  as 

futface;  but  it  digs  a  bole  fometimes  ^  feet  deep  will  cover  theili.    The  water  h  eje^ed  with  fo 

ill  the  land*  in  which  it  can  afcend  or  defcend  at  much  forcr^  as  not  only  to  repej  the  approach  of 

pleafure.    The  leg,  by  which  it  performs  all  its  ordinary  enemies^  but  to  move  the  whole  animal 

movements,  is  flefliy,  cylindricali  and  pretty  long  ;  backwarc's  or  ftdewaysy  in  a  diredioa  contrary  to 

apd  the  animal  can  at  pleafure  make  it  adume  the  thatin  which  the  water  was  ejeded.    It  h^s  been 

form  of  a  ball.    When  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  alfo  fuppofcd,  that  oy iters  are  deftitute  of  fenfa* 

Tandy  and  about  to  fmk  into  it,  the  leg  is  extend-  tion  ;  but  M.  Dicquemarre  has  (howfi»  that  they 

ed  f^om  the  inferioV  end.of  the  (hell,  andtnakes  not  only  polfefs  fcnfation,  but  that  tbey  are  ca. 

the  extremity  of  it  take  on  the.  form  of  a  (hovel,  pab]e  of  deriving  knowledge    from    experience. 

ihirp  on  each  fide,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  When  removed,  from  fuch  places  as  are  entirely 

With  this  inftrument  the  animal  makes  a  hole  in  covered  with  the  fea,  when  deftitute  of  experience, 

the  fand ;  after  which  it  advances  the  leg  Hill  far-  they  open  their  Ihella  and  die  in  a  few  days ;  but 

tber  into  it,  makes  it  affume  the  form  of  a  hook,  if  they  happen  to  efcape  this  danger,  and  the  wa- 

and  with  this,  as  a  fulcrum,  it  obliges  the  fliell  ter  covers  them  again,  they  will  not  open  their 

.  to  defcend  into  the  hole.    This  operation  is  coo-  (hells  again,  hut  keep  them  (hut,  as  if  warned 

tinued  until  the  whole  fliell  be  covered  ;  and  when  by  experience  to  avoid  a  danger  (imilar  to  what 

the  animal  wifiies  to  regain  the  furface,  it  makes  th^y  formerly  underwent.    See  Ostr£a.    The 

the  extremity  of  the  leg  to  alTume  the  form  of  a  motions  of  the  fea- urchin  are  perhaps  more  curi- 

ball,  and  makes  an  e(fort  to  extend  it.    The  ball,  ous  ai\d  complicated  than  tbofe  of  any  other  ani- 

hov/cver,  prevents  any  farther  defcent,  and  the  mal.    It  inhabits  a  beautiful  multivalved  (hell,  di* 

rea(5tion  of  the  mufcular  effort  raifes  up  the  whole  vided  into  triangular  compartmei)ts,  and  covered 

(hell,  which  operation  is  continued  until  it  reaches  with  great  number^  of  prickles;  from  which  iaft 

the  ibrface ;  and  it  is  furprifing  with  what  facility  circumftance  it  receives  the  name  oi /ea^urcb'tn  or 

thefe  motions  are  accompliihed  by  an  animal  fea  hedge-hog.    The  triangles  are  feparated  from 

fecmingly  fo  little  qualified  to  move  at  all.    Ano-  one  another  by  regular  belts,  perfocated  by  agrea 

ther  particularity  in  this  fi(h  is,  that  though  it  number  of  holes,  from  every  oneof  which  iflues 

lives  among  fait  water,  it  abhors  (alt  fo  much  that  a  fleihy  horn  (imilar  to  that  of  a  fnail,  and  capa- 

wheiT  a  little  is  thrown  into  its  bole,  it  inftantly  ble  of  moving  in  a  fimilar  manner.     Tbe  princi- 

leaves  it.    But  it  is  (bill  more  remarkable,  that  if  cipal  ufc  of  thefe  <horn8  fcema  to  be  to  fix  theaoi- 

you  once  take  hold  of  the  fpout-fi(h,  and  then  al-  mal  to  rocks  or  (tones,  though  it  likewife  makes 

low  it  to  retire  into  its  hole,  it  cannot  then  be  ufe  of  them  in  progre(nve  motion.     By  means  of 

driven  out  by  fait ;  though  unlefs  it  be  taken  hold  thefe  hornsand  prickles,  it  is  enabled  to  walk  «- 

of  by  the  hand,  the  application  of  fait  will  make  ther  on  it^  back  or  its  belly ;  but  it  moft  conunoo- 

it  come  to  the  furface  as  often  as  you  pleafe.  See  ly  makes  ufe  of  thofe  which  are  near  the  moutb. 

SoLEN.    All  other  (helUfilb,  even  thofe  apparent-  Occafionally  it  has  a  progredive  motion  by  tiuii- 

ly  the  moft  fluggifh  and  deftitute  of  any  appara-  ing  round  like  a  wheel.    Thus,  fays  Mr  Smellic, 

•tus  for  motion,  are  found  to  befurniflied  with  (inhisP^V©/".  o/'iVfl^ff2^.)  thefea-urchinfurniflics 

iuch  indruments  as  enable  them  to  perform  all  an  example  of  an  animal  employing  many  thou- 

thofe  movements  for  which  they  have  any  occa-  fand  limbs  in  its  various  movements.    The  reader 

fion.    Thus  the  fcallop,  a  well  known  animal,  in-  may  try  to  conceive  the  number  of  mufdes,  fibres, 

habiting  a  bivalved  (hell,  can  both  (Wim  upon  the  and  other  apparatus  which  are  requifite  to  the 

furface  of  water  and  move  upon  land.    When  it  progrefiive  motion  of  this  little  animal.    Thofe 

happens  to  be  dcfert^d  by  the  tide,  it  opens  its  animals  called  fea-tiettlei  or  medufie^  though  ex- 

ihel)  to  the  full  extent,  and  (hutting  it  again  with  tremely  flow  in  their  motions,  are  neYerthe]e(s  evi- 

a  fudden  jerk,  the  reacflion  of  the  ground  gives  dcntly  capable  of  moving  at  pleafure  from  place 

fuch  .in  impuUe  to^he  whole,  that  it  fometimes  to  place.  The  variety  of  their  figure  is  fucb,  that 

fprings  5  or  6  inches  from  tlxe  ground  ;  and  by  a  it  is  diflScqlt  to  aflign  them  any  determinate  figure 

continued  repetition  of  this,  a^ion,  it  gradually  whatever.    See  Medusa,  §  11, -N^  x — $•    ^  K^ 

tumbles  forward  until  it  regains  the  water.    Its  ncral,  however,  they  refemble  a  truncated  cone, 

method  of  faih'ng  is  Aill  more  curious.     Having  the  bafe  of  which  is  applied  to  the  rock  to  which 

attained  the  furface  of  the  water  by  means  un-  they  adhc*re.    Their  colours  are  various,  whitifli, 

known  to  us,  it  opens  the  fliell,  and  puts  one  half  brown,  red,  or  greenifli :  the  moutb  is  very  large; 

above  water,  the  other  with  the  body  of  the  ani-  and  when  opeped  appears  furrounded  with  fila* 

mal  in  it  remaining  below.     Great  numbers  of  ments  refembling  the  horns  of  fnails,  which  beiog 

tliem  WQ  thus  frequently  fecn  (ailing  in  company,  difpofed  in  three  rows  around  it,  give  the  animal 

with  tl>eir  (hells  (ticjcing  qp  above  water,  when  the  appearance  of  a  flower,  (fee  Actinia);  aod 

th?  weather  is  Ane,  and  )tbt  wind  acting  upon  through  every  one  of  thefe  tbe  animal  has  the 

them  as  fails;  but  on  the  teaft  alarm  they  inftant-  power  of  fquirting 'the  fea-water.    Theftru^ure 

\y  fliut  their  (hells,  and  all  fink  to  the  bottom  to*  of  thefe  animals  is  extremely,  fingular;  coofiftiog 

geiher.    See  Pecten.    The  oy(ter  has  generally  all  of  one  orf;an,  v/jb.  a  (lomach^   When  fcarch- 

been  fiippofed  one  of  the  moft  fluggi(h  animals  in  ing  for  food,  they  .extend  their  filaments,  u^ 

nature,  and  totally  incapable  of  voluntary  motion;  quickly  entangle  any  fmall  animals  that  come 

but  from  the  refearchcs  of  the  Abb^  Dicquemarre,  within  their  reach.     The  prey  is  inftantlf  f^f*^* 

this  Qpinion  feema  to  be  erroneous.-  The  oy(ter,  lowed,  and  the  mouth  thut  clofe  upon  it  like  a 

like  many  other  bivalved  flicll-tlfli,  has  a  power  purfe ;  iu  which  (late  k  remains  for  many  (lays 

bcfpre 
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before  the  nutritive  part»;ire  exlraSed.    The  ani-  no  lefs  various,  and  no  lefs  inGgaificant,  than  the 

maiy  though  fcarcely  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  feveral  definitions  of  it.    The  moderns  who  re- 

baif  in. diameter,  is  neverthelefs  fo  dilatable,  that  jedt  the  peripatetic  diviHon  of  motion  into  four 

it  can  ff^aJlow  large  whelks  and  mulTelB,   the  clafles,  yet  con (ider  it  themfelves  as  either  aj^/«te 

fliellg  of  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  mouth,  af-  or  reluti've.     Thus  we  are  told   that  "  abfolute 

ter  the  nut/itive  parts  have  been  exhaufted/ Some-  mation  is  the  change  of  abfolute '/Ajf^,  and  that 

times  the  fhell  is  too  large,  to  be  voided  this  way;  its  celerity  muft  be  meafured  by  the  quantit^y  of 

in  which,  eafe  the  body  of  the  animal  fplits,  and  abfolute  Jpaee  which  the  moving  body  runs  through 

the  (hell  is  voided  through  the  openingt  which  in  in  a  given  time."      "  Rflative  motion^   on   the 

a  ihort  time  heals  up  again.     The  progrefliye  mo-  other  hand,  is  a  mutation  of  the, reiative or  vulgar 

lion  of  this  creature  is  fo  flow  that  it  refembles  place  of  the  moving  body,  and  has  its  celenty  ef- 

ttiat  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  and  is  perfonr-  timated  by  the  quantity  of  relative  Jpace  run 

ed  by  means  of  ionuroerable  roufcles  placed  on  through."    Now  it  is  obvious,  that  this. diftinc- 

the  outiide  of  the  body.    All  thefe  are  tabular,  tion  conveys  i\o  ideas,  without  a  farther  explana- 

and  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  makes  them  projedt  lion  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  exprelfed  ;  but 

like  prickles.     On  occafion  it  can  likewife  loafen  that  explanation  is  impoflible  to  be  given.    Thus, 

the  bafe  of  the  cone  from  the  rock,  ;md  inverting  before  we  can  underftand  what  ahfdute  motion  i?, 

its  body,  move  by  means  of  the  filaments  already  ^^^  myx^  underftand  what  is  meant  by  abfolme^ 

meotionedf  wliich  furronod  the  mouth  ;  but  <rven  ^ce:  but  abfolute  place  is  a  contradiction  ;  for 

the  motion  performed  in  this  manner  is  almoin  as  .^11  place  is  r<lati*ve^  and  confifts  in  the  poUtions 

Oow  as  the  oUier.  SotDeaniinals  mov(  backwardsi  of  different  bqdie.s  with  regard  to  one  another- 

apparently  with  the.  fame  facility  that  they  do  for-  ^S*)  Motion,  hypotheses  of  Diis-CARTES 

wards,  and  that  by  means  of  the  fame  in(lr(iments  and  Newton,,  as  to  the  source  of.   -Leav- 

which  move  themforward.    The  common  botife  iog  therefore  theifc  unintelligible  diltmclions,  we 

fly  exhibits  an  mftance  of  this,  and  frequemly  em-  now  come  to  confider  a  queition  ilill  of  a  very 

ploys  this  retrograde  motion  in  its'ordmary  cour-  -abltrufe  nature,  but  much  agitated  among  philo- 

fes;  though  we  cannot  know  the  reafon  of  its  fophers,  viz.  What  is  the  original  fource.of  mo- 

cmptoying  f^ch  an  extraordinary  methods    A»>o-  tion  in  the  creation  ?  Is  it  natural  to  matter  \  or 

tbcr.  remarkable  in(tance  is  given  by  Mr  SinriUe  .are  wc  to  afcribe  it  to  the  immediate  and  conti- 

in  the  mafcf^e.    Thi&is  one  of  the  folitaty  fpc-  ^ual  agency  uf  fome  immaterial  being  ?  The  for- 

cies,  and  has  its  name  from  the  mode  of  conftr.uc-  JP,€r  has  been  ftrenuoufly  argued  by  the  Carteiiims, 

tug  ito  Belt  with  mud  or  mortar.    ExternaUy.ttis  and  tlie  latter  by  the  Newtonians.     The  argu- 

Mft  has  DO  regular* appearance,  but  at  firft  flght  .ments  of»  the  former,  founded  upon  the  chimcri- 

it  takeu  for  a  quantity  of  dirt  adhering  to  'the  cal  hypothefia  of  vortices  and  the  original  con- 

vail  (though  the  intemaKpart  beftimifhed  with  ftrudlion  of  matter*  were  evidently  inco'iiciunve; 

cells  in  the  lame  regular  manner  with  the  neAs  of  and  the  hypothcfis  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  af- 

other  infeds  of  the  bee  kind.     When  this  bee  i«"ted  that  it  was  naturally  incapable  of  motion, 

Iwes  its  neft,  another  frequently  takes  poflefTion  appeared  more  probable.     To  account  for  the 

ot  it)^  in  which  cafe  a  battle  ilever  fails  tv  enfoe  quantity  of  nnption  in  the  univerfe,  therefore,  it 

OQ  the  .return  of  the  real  proplrieton  Thedifpute  became  ncjccflary  to,  have  recouife  either  to  the 

«  decided  ir\the  air ;  and  each  partf  endeafjomd  Deity,  or  to  fome  fubordinate  fpiritual  agent ;  and 

to  get  above'the  other,  as  birds  of  prey  are  wont  this  became  the  Cftore  neceflary,  as  the  doctrine 

to  do  ki  order  to  give  a  downward  blow.    The  of  an  abfolule  va^guum  in  the  celeftial  Ipaces,  that 

podermoft  onci  to  avoid  the  ftroke,  inftead  of  fly-  is,,  throughout  the  incomparably  greatctl  part  of 

|Dg  forward  or  kiterallyy' always  flies  backward,  the  creation,  was  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims 

The  encounter  is  fo  violent,  that  when  they  llrike,  of  the  fyftem.    As  it  was  abfolutely  dented  that 

hothpartierfall  tothegrovod.  matter  exifted  in  thde  fpaces,  and  it  was  plain 

(aO  Motion,   depinitioks  of*     Motion  is  that  the  celellial  bodies  affe^ed  one  another  at 

DOW. generally  conftdered  as  .incapable  of  defini«-  immenfe  diftances,  the  powcts  of  attraj^ion  and 

tK)n,  being  a  fimple  idea  or  nbtion  received  by  rcpulfion  were  naturally  called  in  as  t^e  fouices 

the  fenfes.    The  ancients,  however,  thought  dif-  of  motion,  by  their  impulfe  upon  inert  and  flug- 

lerently.    Some  of  them  defixied  it  to  be  a  paf-  gifti  matter.   Thefe  being  admitted,  a  Ipeculatioa 

»ge  out  of  oncjlate  into  another  (  which  conveys  enfoed  concerning  tbeu"  nature.    Spiritual^  it  was  . 

'io  idea  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  confefled,  they  were;  but  whether  they  weu-  to 

niotion.    The  peripatetic  definition,  that  it  is  a  be  accounted  the  immediate  action  of  the  div.ne 

fhangefrtua  capacity  to  energy^  &c-  is  wholly  un-  Spirit  himfelf,  or  that  of  fome  lubordinatc  and  iu^ 

uteUigible,  as  well  as  their  celebrated  divifion  of  ferior  fpirit,  was  a  matter  of  no  tittle  difputc.  mx 

motion  into  four  clafiesi  belonging  to  the  three  Ilaac  Newton,  towards  the  latter  part  ot  his  iiie, 

c^tegoriety  quakiy^   quantity 9  and  where.     The  began  to  relax  lume what  of  the  rigidity  of  his  lur- 

Ctfteiansy  too,  among  the  modems,  pretend  to  mer  dodrine ;  and  aliowed  that  a  very  fubtlc  mc- 

Q«unc  motion,  by  calling  it  a  paflage  or  removal  dium,  which  be  cal^  ^tber,  might  De  thecaufe 

f  °"^JP**^  ^  matter,  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  attr.^ion  and  repulfton,  and  thus  ot  the  whole 

^i  hofc  parts  to  which  it  is  immediately  conti*  phenomena  of  nature.    Since  his  time  the  multi- 

pttoug,  into  the- neighbourhood  of  others.     See  tude  of  difcoveries  in  blectricitv,  the  llmila- 

METArHTiics,  &^.  XII,  J  59.  rityof  that  fluid  to  fiHe  and  light,  with  the 

UO  Motion,  distinctions  of.     The  dif-  vaft  influence  it  has  on  every  part  of  the  creation 

lUJ^ions  of  motion  into  different  kinds  hiYC  been  with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  have  rendered  it 

U  u  a  ver\- 
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^very  probable  that  the  zther  mentioned  by  Sir  *'  What  moves  the  fluid  itfelf*  or  makes  the  parti 

Ifaac  is  no  other  than  the  element  of  fire,  "  the  of  which  it  is  eompofed  cohere  together?'*  How- 

moft  fubtie  and  elaftic  of  all  bodies,  which  feems  ever  widely  it  may  be  extended,  it  is  incapable  of 

to  pervade  and  expand  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  poHtive  infinity ;  and  therefore  may  be  divided 

univerfe.    Ele^rical  experiments  (how  that  this  into  parts  feparated  from  each  other;  fo  that  it 

mighty  agent  is  every  where  prefent,  ready  to  muft  be  held  together  by  a  foreign  force,  as  well 

break  forth  into  adion  if  nqt  retrained  and  go-  as  a  ball  of  lead.  Or  a  piece  of  wax.    As  matter 

verned  with  the  greateft  wifdom.    Being  always  is  not  efientially  adive,  the  motion  of  this  zther, 

reftlefs  and  in  motion,  it  aduates  and  enlivens  under  both 'its  forms,  muft  likewife  be  confider- 

the  whole  vifible  mafs;  is  equafly  fitted  to  pro-  ed  as  an  effed:,  for  which  we  do  not  think  that 

duce  and  to  deftroy  ;  diftinguifhes  the  various  any  propelling  power  in  the  body  of  the  fun  can 

-ftages  of  natnre,  and  keeps  up  the  perpetual  be  admitted  as  a  fufficient  caufe.   Forbowcotnes 

rounds  of  generations  and  corruptions,  pregnant  the  fun  to  poffefs  that  power,  and  what  makes 

with  forms  which  it  conftantly  fends  forth  and  the  fluid  return  to  the  fun  I  We  have  no  notion 

reforbs.    So  quick  in  its  motions,  fo  fubtie  and  of  power,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  but 

penetrating  in  its  nature,  fo  extenfive  in  its  ef-  an  intelligence  and  volition :  and  unlefs  by  the  ig> 

fedts,  it  feemeth  no  other  than  the  vegetative  foul  norant  idolaters  and  worfliippers  of  fire,  we  arv 

lor  vjtal  fpirit  of  the  world."  (Sirut  N°  153.)  certain  that  the  fun  was  never  fuppofed  to  be  is. 

(6.)  Motion,    hypothesbs  of  Mr  Jones  telligent.    Bp.  Berkeley,  who  admits  of  light  or 

AND  Bp.  Berkeley,  respecting.    Mr  Jones,  asther  as  the  inftrumental.  caufe  of  all  corporeal 

in  bis  EJoy  on  the  Firfl  PrincipUj  of  Natural  Phi-  motion,  gets  rid  of  thh  difficulty,  by  fuppofmg, 

hjophy^  infifts,  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  with  the  ancients,  that  this  powerful  agent  is  ani- 

round  the  fun,  as  well  as  round  their  own  axis,  mated.    **  According  to  4he  Pythagoreans  aod 

is  to  be  attributed  to  the  continual  agency  of  this  Platonics  (fays  his  Lordfliip,  in  his  Siris,  N°  977.) 

fluid,  under  its  two  forms  of  elementary  fire  and  there  is  a  life  infvfed  throughout  all  things ;  the 

pure  air.    As  fire  and  light,  we  know  that  it  rufhes  ^i»g  ver^,  sruf  Tf;^irfxov,  an  intelledlual  and  artificial 

with  an  inconceivable  rapidity  from  the- body  of  fire,  and  inward  principle,  animal  fpirit,  or  nato- 

the  fun,  and  penetrates  every  corporeal  fubftance,  ral  life,  producmg  and  forming  within,  as  art 

exerting  itfelf  fometimes  with  fuch  force  as  no*  doth  without ;  regulating,  moderating,  and  re- 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  able  to  re- .  -^sonciling  the  various   motions,   qualities,  and 

fift.    If  it  be  indeed  a  fa<£t,  that  this  elementary  parts  of  this  mundane  fyftem.    By  Tirtueoftbts 

fire,  or  principle  of  light  and  heat,  afterwards  lif^^,  the  great  mafles  are  held  together  in  their 

cools,  and  becomes  pure  air,  there  cannot  be  a  ordinary  courfes,  as  well  as  the  mtnuteft  ptfticles 

doubt,  but  that  under  fuch  a  form  it  will  return  governed  in  their  natural  motions,  according  to 

with  great  force,  though  furely  in  a  fomewhat  the  fcvcral  laws  of  attradion,  gravity,  cledricity, 

diflerent  dire<ftton,  towards  the  fun,  forming  a  magnetifm,  &c.    This  life  or  animal  fpirit  feems 

vortex,  in  which  the  planets  are  included,  and  by  to  be  the  fame  tbitig  which  Cudworth  calls  plaf- 

"which  they  muft  of  courfe  be  carried  round  the  tic  nature.    (See  Plastic  Naturi.)    WefliaB 

centre.    Mr  Jones  does  not  fuppofe  that  the  air  therefore  difmiis  it  at  prefent,  with  jaft  adtnittis^ 

into  which  the  principle  of  light  and  heat  is  con-  the  truth  of  the  Bifliop's  pofition,  **  that  if  natott 

verted,  is  of  fo  grofs  a  nature  as  our  atmofphere.  be  fuppofed  the  life  of  the  wor)d«  animated  by 

He  rather  confiders  it  as  cool  sether,  juft  as  he  one  foul,  compacted  into  one  frame,  and  direc- 

Teprefents  light  to  be  aether  heated:  but  he  main-  ted  or  govern^  in  all  its  parts  by- one  fapreme 

tains,  that  this  sether,  in  its  aerial  form,  though  and  diftindt  intelligence,  this  fyftem  cannot  beac* 

fiot  fit  for  human  refpiration,  is  a  better  pabulum  cufed  of  atheifm,  though  perhaps  it  may  of  nuf* 

of  fire  than  the  air  which  we  breathe.    This  the-  take  or  impropriety.'* 

<  ory  is  exceedingly  plaufible ;  and  the  author  fup-  (7.) Motion,  hypotheses  of  Mr  YounGi&c. 
ports  it  by  many  experiments.  He  has  not,  in-  respecting^  A  theory  of  motion  fomewhat 
deed,  convinced  us,  that  the  folar  light  is  convert-  fimilar  to  that  of  Berkeley,  though  in  fevcial  r^ 
ed  or  convertible  into  pure  air ;  but  he  has,  by  fpeds  different  from  it,  was  not  many  years  ago 
juft  reafoning  from  undoubted  fadts,  proved  that  ftated  with  great  cleamefs,  and  fupported  with 
.the  whole  expanfe  of  heaven,  as  far  as  comets  much  ingenuity,  in  Jn  BJJay  on  the  Powers  W 
wander,  is  filled  not  only  with  light,  which  is  Meehanifm  of  Natures  intended  to  improve,  and 
Indeed  obvious  to  tbe  fenfes,  but  alfo  with  a  fluid,  more  firmly  eftablifh,  the  grand  fupertruAure  of 
which,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  fupplies  the  the  Newtonian  fyftem.  Mr  Young,  the  author 
place  of  air  in  feeding  the  fire  of  thefe  ignited  bo-  of  the  eflay,  adihits,  with  moft  other  philofopben 
dies.  That  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  the  prefent  age,  that  body  i»  eompofed  of  a- 
Should  refult  from  the  perpetual  agency  of  fllch  a  toms  which  are  impenetrable  to  each  other,  and 
medium,  appears  to  us  a  much  more  rational  hy.  may  be  denominated  folid.  Thefe  atoms,  how* 
pothefis,  than  that  which  makes  them  aA  upon  ever,  be  does  not  confider  as  primary  and  fimple 
each  other  at  immenfe  diftance  through  empty  elements,  incapable  of  refolution  into  principlei; 
fpace.  But  the  hypothefis  is  by  no  means  fo  com-  but  thinks  that  they  are  formed  by  certain  De- 
plete a  folution  of  the  phenomena  as  fome  of  its  tions  of  the  parts  of  a  fubftance  immaterial  and 
fond  admirers  pretend  to  think  it.  This  fluid,  efientially  a^ive.  As  this  notio**  is  uncomnoo* 
whether  called  aether,  heat,  light,  or  air,  is  ftill  and  the  oflispring  of  a  vigorous  mind,  it  nuy  be 
material;  and  the  queftion  returns  upon  him  who  *  confidered  under  the  article  Plastic  Nifusi. 
imagines  that  it  h  fuflicient  to  account  for  gravi-  The  author  in  his  theory  of  motion,  atrribotej 

JUtion^  rtpulfion,  magnetifm,  and  cohefion^  ^tp  both  the  origin  and  the  continuance  of  motion  to 

toe 
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tbc  agency  of  this  eleinentary  fubft«iice  pcnratling    fubftance  itfelf  remaios.    Forces  producing  order 
the  moft  foHd  atoms  of  the  dcqfeft  bodies.    Of    out  of  confuHon,  can  be  appHed  only  by  a  being 
e^ cry  body  and  every  atom  be  holds  the  conlH-    poflTeired  of  intelligence;  and  if  the  in^mediatc 
tueot  principks  to  be  e^entially  adltve :  but  thofe    and  perpetual  agency  of  an  intelh'gent  being  be 
principles  a6t  in  fucb  a  manner  as  to  counterba-    necellary  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  active 
lance  each  other;  (b  that  the  atom  or  body  con-    fubftance»  that  fubftance  itfelf  may  be  thought 
fidered  as  a.  iwhole  is  lAerti  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  it    fuperflucus,  and  its  very  exiftence  be    denied, 
refills  the  coxnprelfion  or  feparatlon  of  its  parts.    Entia  non  funt  wulttpltcania  abfque  neceffttate,  is  a 
No  body  or  atom  can  of  itfelf  begin  to  move,  or    rule  of  phrlofophifing  which  every  man  of  fcience 
continue  in  motion  for  a  fingle  inftant :  but  being    acknowledges  to  be  jult.    And  it  will  hardly  be 
pervious  to  the  adive  fubfti^nce,  and  coalefcing    denied,  that  the  immediate  and  perpetual  agency 
vitb  it,  that  fubftanccy  when  it  enters  any  body,    of  an  intelligent  being,  upon  Ajr  Jones's  zthcrial 
carries  it  along  with  it,  till,  meeting  fome  other    fluid,  or  even  upon  the  matter  of  folid  bodies 
body  in  the  wayi  eitlier  the  whole  of  the  adive    themfelves,  would  be  capable  of  produchig  every 
fubftance  lodged  in  the  former  body  pafies  into    kind  of  motion  without  the  inftrumcntality  of 
the  obftacle,  in  which  cafe  the  impelling  body    a  fubftance  which  is  neither  mind  nor  matter, 
inftantly  ceafes  to  move;  or  elfe  part  of  that  fub-    Such,  we  conceive*  are  the  objedions  which  our 
fiance  pallet  into  the  obfiacle^  and  part  remains    metaphyfical  readers  may  make  to  this  theory, 
is  the  impelling  body ;  and  in  this  cafe  both  bo*    Part  of  their  force,  however,  will  perhaps  be  re- 
diet  are  moved  with  a  velocity  in  proportion  to    moved  by  the  ingenious  manner  in  vbich  our  au« 
the  quantity  of  matter  which  each  contains,  com*    thor  analyfes  matter  into  an  immaterial  principle, 
bined  with  the  quantity  of  adive  fubftance  by    But  fo  much  of  it  remains,  that  we  are  inclined 
vbich  they  are  refpe^ively  penetrated.    In  order    to  believe  that  no  mechanical  account  can  be  gi- 
to  pave  the  way  for  his  proof  of  the  exiftence    ven  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
cf  one  uniform  a^lve  fdbftance,  he  obferves,  that    growth  of  plants,  and  various  other  phenomena, 
**daiige  being  an  eflentially  conftituent  part-  of    which  are  ufually  folved  by  attradion  and  vepul- 
notion,  and  change  implying  adtion,  it  follows    fion.    In  the  prefent  age,  pbilofophers  in  general 
that  ali  motion  implrej  aShrtf  and  defends  on  an  ar-    are  ftrangely  avei'fe  from  admitting  on  any  occa- 
five  eaufe.   Every  motion  (he  continues)  has  a  be-    fion  the  agency  of  mind :  yet  as  every  effedV  nufl; 
|iDi)ing,  a  middle,  and  an  end.    The  beginning    have  a  caufe,  it  is  furely  not  irrational  to  attribute 
»  2  change  from  reft  to  motion  ;  the  middle  is  a    fuch  effects  as  mechanifm  cannot  produce,  to  the 
continuance  in  motion^  the  end  is  a  change  from    operation  either  of  intellfgence  or  iuftin^.    To 
motion  to  reft."    He  then  proceeds  to  (how,  that    fuppofethe  Deity  the  immediate  agent  in  the  great 
*'  the  begmning  of  nnotion  is  by  an  adfon  begun  ;    motions  of  the  univerfe^  has  been  deemed  impi- 
the  continuance  of  motion  by  an  a^ion  continu-    ous ;  and  it  muft  be  confefled  that  very  impious 
(d;  and  the  end  of  motion  by  a  ceflation  of  ac-    conclufions  have  been  deduced  from  that  princi* 
tion."    But  all  fuch  arguments,  however  ingeni*    pie.    But  there  is  furely  no  impiety  in  fuppoHng, 
oofly  ftated,  feem  to  be  only  a  play  upon  words,    with  the  excellent  Bp.  Berkeley,  that  the  fluid 
or  rather  a  <*  darkening  of  counfel  by  words  with-    which  is  known  to  pervade  the  folar  fyflem,  and 
out  knowledge.'*   We  will  not  the;  efore  lengthen    to  operate  with  refiftlefs  force,  may  be  animated 
this  article  by  any  farther  quotation  from  Mr    by  at  powerful  mind,  which  adts  inftin<ftively  for 
Young's  theory  of  motion.    To  thepbilofopher    ends  of  which  itfelf  knows  nothing.    For  the  ex- 
vho  confiders  experiment  as  the  only  teft  of  truth,    iftence  of  fuch  a  mind,  no  other  evidence,  indeed, 
and  who  in  all  hfs  inquiries  employs  his  hands    can  be .  brought  than  what  is  afforded  by  a  very 
more  than  his  head,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  it    ancient  and  very  general  tradition,  and  by  the 
vill  appear  in  no-better  light  than  as**  the  Me*    impoffibility  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena 
^  fabric  of  a  viGon."    Bven  to  the  intelledual    upon  principles  of  mere  mechanifm.    Perhaps 
pbilofopher,  who  rdifhes  dtfqnifitions  Himbta*    fome  of  our  more  pious  readers  may  be  inclined  to 
rHTsics,  we  are  afraid  that  fuch  an  **  ACTrvB    think  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  committed  the 
substance"  as  the  author  contends  for»  will  ap*    iannediate  government  of  the  various  planetary 
pear  as  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the  phe-    fyftems  to  powerful  inteliigencesf  or  iiNGELS,  who 
^oacai  of  gravitation  and  reptilfion  a«  tlie  mate-    as  his  nainifters,  dired  their  motions  with  wifdom 
ral  ether  of  Mr  Jonev^nd  bis  fbilo  weft.    Abe-    and  forefight.    Such  an  opinion  is  certainly  not 
jng  void  of  intelligence,  whether  it  be  material  or    abfnrd  in  itfelf;  and  it  is  countenanced  by  an  an- 
nunateriat,  quiefcent  or  motive,  carnidt  be  the    cient  writer,  (Fial.  civ.)  who,  though  not  known 
fubjed  of  law,  in  the  proper  4enfe  of  tbewbrd,    by  the  name  of  a  pbilofopher,  knew  as  much  of 
The  laws  of  which  Mr  Young  fpeiks  as  neceiTaty    the  matter  as  any  founder  of  the  moft  celebrated 
to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  adive  fubftance,    fcbool.    On  the  whole,  if  this  queftion  can  be 
BQft  be  mere  ybrr<r/,  applied  by  fome  extrinGc    folved  by  natural  means,  it  muft  be  upon  the 
««J  fuperior  power.   And  (inoe  "  motion,  as  it  ii    principles  of  Newton ;  for  "  in  every  cafe  where 
^fttial  to  the  aAive  fubftance,  is  power  without    quantities- and  relations  of  quantities  are  required, 
Predion,  agency  without  order,  a^ivity  to  no    it  is  the  province  of  mathematics  to  fupply  the  in- 
^i  fmce  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  from  its    formation  fought  ;'*   and  all  pbilofophers  agree 
OBguided  agitations  there  could  refult  neither    that  Sir  Ifaac's  doArine  of  the  compofttipn  and 
<:oontaion,  order,    nor   harmony  4    it    follows    refolution  of  motion,  though,  in  what  refpe^s  the 
l^^t  \hofe  extrinfic  forces  muft  be  perpetmUj  ap-  •  heavenly  bodies,  it  may  have  no  phyfical  reality,  it 
piled,  bccaufe  what  is  effential  to  any  fubftance    fo  mathematically  juft,  as  to  be  the  only  prtnci- 
^  never  be  deftroyed  or  changed  fo  long  as  the    pie  from  which  the  quantity  of  motion,  or  the 

force 
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wTc'hSfeT^Cr'V/Lf^ft-''^K°'"rP'^''*^V^^   of  fonnenUtkw,  whereby  the  bc«t  and  blood  oi 

the  Deify,  then  wcm!»hf  J.  ?'"P"''tion  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth  are  kept  perpeluill* 
courfe  to  him  at  firft   .n*H  V,^  »w 'i  ''T  ^^'^  T    ?'*""«'•'  ""r  l^iM  »»««  and  fliiS^,  ana  ihj 

fore  we  a°e  rXTd  to  thl  d?lem:^f  \'''°°-  ^  V"^*  *,"**  *=»'*^  «"  '*''«'•"  ='»«*««?  «  »"»- 
is  necefTarr  in  the  firft  ni  .t.  t  "  '  .'""«"|'«"'  '*  t^er  caufe  pf  the  renonti^  of  motion  ro^tioncrf 
there  is  OT«Ll^L;Lte^„.u'"''TK'^''*^'''*    ''X  Sir  Ifaac,    "  We  find  but  little  motion  in  the 

quettion  the  CartS  .?ti  rh.  n^'ll- *r'  /"  '""J  ^'i"?  '•'^'^  »^»*  principles.  pr?rom  the  comnu«i 

malntaiirthat  0«  Cre^or  at  ,h?  hil"  " -'^  •  "^  ''^  J^?  *"«'•"    ^ith  l^ard  to  the  Jejruaioa  or 

prefled  a  certain  aua^tiVv„fm^?-^*^''''''iSL-"*-  *l'"'"''  ^>  of  niotion,  however,  wemutt  obfen-e, 

ind  that  under  f2chaL«^?il°"  ^"^^  «■;«  notwitbftanding  the  authority  of  Sir  W 

ftould  be  loft,  but  the  ^m-        f   °°  F*^  '••'^ "  Newton,  it  is  altogether  impoflible  that  any  iucb 

ftould  be  coUantlJ  prSS^ed  fn*^.tt.r'"°'''';j  *^'"'^  "?  ^'J^  AH  Zving  bodie,  i,hicb 

hence  they  conclude  ?hat  ^  t„l  ^^  •  '  \"!l**  f  "'"'r  ""^ ''"' ~8"'2ance  of  our  ftnfet  are  mere, 

ftrikeon  aV  S  iSdv  the  fo™L  ^fo."'«  ^^  ^^  ^''fr"'  ''"**  »««>  "P""  ^Y  fomethmg  which 

of  its  motion  than  hcLm/nSf«  ?if  ?■"''.  T'*  *f.  *=^"  ^'^  «'>^'  ^^  ^hich  are  to  us  to- 

Sir  Ifaac  lCmo"takefthe  cont^™  fiH^    ,'!»"""'  '"r  "''^'^^-    *»«'•»»•  t""'*^*''  «=»°°*  **  '«« 

gues  in  the  fXwine  manner-  «Fr^^^       '    ■  "'  ^"^o-'adeftruftion  or  dimmution  of  one  of  ttcfe 

compofitions  of  tw!  motL„:   '  J'/"™ '^e  various  fiowm,  which  we  have  no  mafon  to  ihhikcM 

is  u«  a  Iway   "he  feme  cS,  rf  SL"'^"*' -.l**  «''«['"'??«''•    When  two  pendulum,  rufl.  agaioa 

world;  forTf  two  b?IL,S7f„l.?^r  '"n**"*    ^^>  '^^f'  '"^  '^*^'"">  '•^^  »«*  ^'^  «f «''« 
.     der  wire.  revXe  Sh  an  u^fo^^^^  aft.on  of  gravity ;  and  that  aftion.  which  in^thi. 

their  common  centre  of  Lv^vT„H?K  ^"    "iJ*  '.»  *•■*  '*»*''  contimies.  to  be  the  very  bm 

■   time  that  cwre  te  ctrrbd  «Jlft.if -^  '?'?!    J?'"'^*'  '^  pendulum  moves  or    moves    not. 

line  drawn  in  the  plane  ^th.ir  j^^'i,'°  *  "^^*^    ^'?'"  "•»*'»»'  therefore,   be  exhaufted   in  thi. 

the  fum  of  L  mot&f  the    wo  hJ^  "^^r    "^'i  T  ""*  '*'PP°f«'  »»>»'  ^^^  feP»"«»8  two 
as  they  are  in  a S  1  „"•  drL„*fr„f  .ll  "*  °^'"'    Pendulums  to  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other, 

mon  centre  y/ravitv    will  1^  »«T-.'''fif  ^"T  *"**  5^"  '*»*'°8  '^em  come  together  for  a  great 

fum  of  thX  mot  ons^^rhM  th^v  fr^ll  , '  •'""  *''*  ?T^  «^'*"^»'  »»'«y  "»«'''»»'  l**  meet^ib 

pendicular  t"  that  ot^„     wL„L".*  ''"*  ^''  'f*  /"''^^'^  t*"""  '*f°«-    »»»  »»>««  «  "Mainly  not 

that  motion  may  1^  both  «neS/„-^'    a^^^V  *•"*•  ***"  foundation  for  this  fuppofition  j  ao'd  no 

by  reafoD  ofThe  tenadt v  oHi?^^^^  '"*•  /  u '  "'i°"'*  P*^°»  "'"  ♦"'«  *»  «'« •»«  head,  that  kp. 

friaion  of  their  pan  ^wth  tit  ^i„'*f*'"'r  ^  P?""*-  '''^  *hoIe  human  race  h^d  employed  ihei- 

elaftic  power  in  folid  b^  «   n^H^!  ?"*'^  ?^  '•''*  ?''«•'".  nothing  elfc  from  the  creation  tb  the  ptt- 

clinemuch«thertoth^ftA,Eh&*^  fent  day.  but  feparating;  pendulum,  and  iXg 

duflion   of  motion .   and  in^l??  .-^  ^'  *''*^  *°P  t'^*'  "t"*"'*  «otioB,  they  would  now 

•  tomes  cc^tinrriefsaSief.     F^7 ^"'"k^  f^"  *<'«'''"7  '^^  '«'"«  ^°«*  than'thcy  did  at 

are  «ther  fo  mKv  h«d  or  Vr^t  ^""l  "*"**  ''•"'•  •  ^»w".  theiefore.  which  is  the  caufe  of  mo- 

elaftic  powerrwfll  not  rehounH  ^^^]l°^'lt:  "^  i"*"'  "  'Wolutely  Weftroaible.    Power,  may  in- 

their  impenTtraW^ri^n  dniv  i^n^h'^''  "l*?*""'  **«*?  Couuteraft  one  another,  or  they  may  be 

And  if  two  fuch  tSd^s  e^uS  t^o^«^i,°"'S  T^'^l"  countera«.tbemfelve.j  but  the  motnent 

carried  with  ilbut  op^ofite  L^^-s  ?«  f.  ^    f^  '*■•  ^^^  '*  '^™''"^'  "'"»"  **'*  "'^- 
meet  in  a  void  fpace   b^he  l/u,?^       l-^  ^    ?'''**  "^ '*'"«'■  ?«■««"'«  '^oWr  without  the  lead 
muft-ftop  in  the  v^.^  Place  o?™!!'tTr^''*',';    ^r"^'*  «'  abatement   or.  decay.-Wbether, 
their  motion   anrbeS  reft  fL^rn^i'^'h,**'    therefore,  we  nxikon  the  ulUmatefourecofmo- 
have  an  elaftic  power  to  ei ve  th.m !.  'J^  ™'  .'•"^    ""'".*?  ^  'P''*'"'  "  ™t«<»»'  «'  «  P'«n «»"« 't 
If  they  haveelEv^oufh  to  m,i!  .f°"°"'    »»ttbeto  our  conceptions;^-/*;  neither  wiU 
bdund  with  oWonrth^^  h^u-       A^    them  j^    thft-pj^omena  of  -  nature  allow  us  to  give  any  o- 
of  the  foreeX/3'^th   the?''4an±"th'^    '^  «pk.n.tlon  than  we  have  done :  f?r  no  ^. 
fourths,  ofle  hl^-  or  o^ f„l,.S^Li-^ l^"*^    "  wH.terer. can lofe mont i)»nltfi own quanSty j 
And  th  s^confirmrf  Z^o^i^lu^L^fl'*^'    *""*  ''  ^^'  ^^^"^ »"  t»>'»k  ibat  the  fi«Ay  would 
equal  pendulZsX  let  ?a?&Zl/h  jIkI  'T"    createthe  worW  in  fqch  a  masDer  that  it  would  ul- 
a?  to  ftrike  fT^on  eSof^f.TfLW'li'^    *'""?1'  .becom«^immov,8ble,  and  then  have  re- 
lums  be  of  lead  o?  foft  dav   thev  wi  Mii*^**"" '  '^''""feJOjMknow.  priiwiples  to  remedy  the  f»^ 
almoft  all,,  their  mo?Land*5^.riv  t"^  f'  "'    P^*^  ^*^'     ^  *•«  P^W^'Pfe  *«  ««»« J"*  >»» 
elaftic  mat  er.  IheTw^  o-flv  «li„  <X  ^Ju  ""^     ''"^  ****f "'  '«*''«»«^  ">«  «»«<«  become.  MC«d- 
tion  as  they  rSfi^^hdrSlftfc^S^'' J5°'    i'S^^  P'«"  «"<»  o^^ioO*'     The  Creator  »t  firfl 
tion.  theriore,  b^ioglbns    n  the  odE ^f^*^    fwirfcd  two  oppofite  powen,  the  adion  of  which 
celebrated  author^ /^.  ZAr^ulH      v  ?"'    '?•  "''^  according  to  the  circumftance.  of  the  bo- 
necelTary  to  Ond  rin^'c^ff/jt±h  ^11'  "    '''"  "P""  ""^"^  '""y  *«  i  "<»  '«'«fe  circumllaB- 

//T«  principles ;  for  inftana   «1h»  i«S^?  i  ^  thcmfelves  m  mnumerable  ways  upon  one  another, 

ty.  whereby  the  Z^^^^'cc^.^lf^IIu^-'  ""* ^^  'PP'""''  «'  «"«  bod/  to inother.  or  their 

.Motions  in  their  ob"rrndTb^^;!'!;it«5  "^'"^  »«  •  greater  diftance:   Where  thefepow- 

great  degree  of  motion  in  falling  .^rf  »t,  ?       r"  «^" Jl^PP"  to  oppofe  each  other  dired  ly,  the  body 

s  motion  in  tallmg  j  and  the  caufe  on  vf hicb  they  aft  i«  at  reft  i  when  they  i^  obl.qoe- 

■       If. 
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)y,  it  mofca  ia  the  diagonal ;    or  if  the  force  lefs  capable  of  moving  their  different  parts  in  fuch 

sding  upon  one  fide  is  by  any  means  leflened,  the  a  manner  as  would  lead  us  to  fufpeA  that  they 

body  muft  certainly  move  towards  that. Ade,  as  is  are  a<ftuated  by  a  fort  of  i  nil  in  d.    Hence  many 

frideot  from  the  cafe  of  the  atmofpbere,  the  pref-  have  been  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  the  animal 

iiire  of  which,  when  removed  from  one  fide  of  a  a^d  vegetable  kingdoms  are  in  a  Ynanner  indif- 

body,.  will  make  it  move  very  ytolently  towards  tinguifhable  from  one  another;  and  that  the  Jiigh- 

thatiide;  and  if  we  could  continually  keep  off  the  eft  degree  of  vegetable  life  can  hardly  be  known 

prefure  in  this  m'anner,  the  motion  would  affured-  from  the  loweft  degree  of  animal  iife.    The  ef- 

iy  be  perpttuaL    We  muft  not  imagine  that  mo-  (ential  'and  infuperable  diftin^ton,  however^  be- 

tioD  15  ^my^ J  becaufe it  is  ro«nr«ra^f^/  for  it  is  -  tween  the.  two  is  the  faculty  of  fenfation,  and 

impoffible  to  deftroy  motion  by  any  means  but  re-  loco*motion  in  confeauence  of  it.    Were  it  not, 

noYing  the  caiSfe ;  counteracting  the  effefi  is  only  indeed,  for  the  maniteftation  of  fenfe  by  moving 

a>temporary  obflacle,'and  muft  ceafe  whenever  the  from  one  place  to  another,  we  ihould  not  be  able 

obftacle  is  removed.-  Nature^  therefore,  having  in  to  teH  whether  vegetables  were  pofle0ed  of  fen- 

iL^'elfan  /^/£ni/^  quantity  of  motion,  produces>great-  fatibn  or^not ;  but  whatever  motions  they  may  be 

er  or  Itrffer  motions,  according  to  the  various  ac-  pofTelTed  of,   it  is  certain  that  no  vegetable  has 

Uonof  ihe  moiving  powers  upon  different  bodies  or  the  faculty  of  moving  ficoiil  one  place  to  another. 

upon  one  another,  without  a  poiSbility  of  the  ge-  Some  have  endeavoured  to  drftinguifii   the  two 

KTsI  (lock  being  either  augmented  or  diminiOied)  kingdoms  by  the  digeftion  of  food ;  alleging  that 

cnlefs  one  of  the  moving  powers  was  to  be  with-  plants  have  no  proper  organs,  fuch  as  a  ftomach, 

drawn  by  the  Creator ;  in  which  cafe,  the  other  ^c.  for  taking  in  and  digefting  their  aliment.   But 

vGold  deftroy  the  whole  fyftem  in  an  inftant.  As  to  this  it'  has  been  replied,  that  the  whole  body 

to  the  nature  of  thefe  great  original  powers,  we  of  a  vegetable  is  a  f^omach,  and  abforbs  its  food 

mud  confiefs  ouriHves  totally  ignorant ;  nor  do  at  every  pore.    This,  however,  feems  not  to  be 

we  perceive  any  data  from  which  the  nature  of  a  fufficlent  anfwer.    AH  animals  take  in  their  food 

ti^emcan  be  inveiligated.    The  elements  of  light,  at  intervals,  and  there  is  not  a  (ingle  inftance  of 

air,  &c.  are  the  agents;  but  in  what  manner  they  one  which  eats  perpetually.    The  food  is  alfo  ta- 

ad,  or  in  what  manner  they  received  their  aftion,  ken  into  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  application 

can  be  knovm  only  to  the  Creator..  of  the  parts  made  by  means  of  the  internal  orga- 

(8.)Monoir,  MuscuLAit.  See  Anatomy  and  nization  of  the  vifcus;  but  in  vegetables,  their 

Electsicity,  Indexy  Mi;sci.E  and  Muscular,  whole  bodies  are  immerfed  in  their  food,  and  ab- 

(9O  Mot  I  OS  „  Peepetual,  in  mechanics,  a  forb  it  by  the  furface^  as  animal  bodies  will  fome- 

motioa  which  is  fupplted  and  renewed  from  itr  times  abforb  liquids  when  put  into  them.    The 

i»i  without   the  mtervention   of  any  external  roots  of  a  tree  indeed  will  change  their  dircAion 

caufe;  or  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  the  when  they  meet' with  a  flone,  and  will  turn  from 

fame  degree  of  motion  from  one  part  of  matter  barren  into  fertile  ground ;  but  this  is  evident- 

to  another,  in  a  circle  or  other  curve  returning  ly  mere  mecfaanifm,  without  any  proof  of  will 

into  itfelf,  fo  that  the  fame  momentum  ftill  re-  or  fenfation ;  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  root 

turns  undiminiihed  upon  the  firft  mover.     The  comes  not  from  the  ftone,  but  from  the  earth 

celebrated  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  confifts  around  It:  and  the  increafe  in  (ize  is  not  owing 

ifi  the  inventing  a  machine,  which  has  the  prin-  to  any  expanfion  of  the  matter  which  the  root  al- 

cipie  of  its  motion  within  itfelf.    M.  de  la  Hire  read^  contahns,  but  to  the  oppofitioo  of  new  mat- 

bai  denonfhnated  the  impoffibility  of  any  Jtach  ma-  ter ;  whence  the  increafe  of  fize  mull  always  take 

cVine,  and  finds  that  it  amounts  to  this,  viz.  to  pbce  in  the  diredion  whence  the  nourilbroent 

find  a  body  which  is  both  heavier  and  iigfiter  at  proceeds.    On  this  principle  alfo  may  we  explain 

^  fiune  time,  or  to  find  a  body  which  is  bea^  the  reafon,  why  the  roots  of  a  tree,  after  having 

tirr  than  itfelf.    To  find  a  perpetual  motion*  or  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  inflead  of  (hooting 

to  coaftrud  an  engine,  &c.  which  ihall  have  fuch  out  into  the  air,  will  creep  down  one  fide,  along 

1  motion,  Is  a  famous  problem  that  has  employ*  the  bottom,  and  up  the  other.    In  their  move- 

^  the  mathematicians  for  aooo  years ;   though  ments«  vegetables'  difcover  nothing  like  fenfation 

iHme  perhaps  have  profecuted  it  with  attention  or  defign.     They  will,  indeed,  uniformly  bend 

2od  eamefknefs  equal  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  age.  toward  light,  or  towards  water ;  but  in  the  one 

lofiDite  are  the  fchemes,  plans,  engines,  wheels,  cafe  we  mnft  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the 

^c.  to  which  this  problem  has  given  birth  :  It  adtion  of  the  light  and  air  upon  them ;  and  in  the 

*»eendlefe  to  give  a  detail  of  them  all.    In  fa<a,  latter,  the  property  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 

^erc  feems  but  little  in  nature  to  countenance  what  in  other  cafet  we  call  attraction.    Thus,  if 

all  this  affiduity  and  ezpedation  \  among  all  the  a  root  be  uncovered,  and  a  wet  fpunge  placed 

Uirs  of  matter  and  motion,  we  know  of  none  near  it  in  a  diredion  difierent  from  that  in  which 

^hichfeem  to  fomifh  any  principle  or  founda-  the  root  was  proceeding,  it  will  foon  alter  its  po- 

Jion  for  fuch  an  effed.  •  The  purfuit  feems,  there-  fition,  and  turn  towards  the  fpunge ;  snd  thus  we 

lore,  to  be  as  idle  and  fruitlefs  as  thofe  which  may  vary  the  direction  of  the  root  as  often  as  we 

«niployed  Chemifts  for  fo  many  ages  in  fearch  of  pleafe.    The  efforts  of  a  plant  to  turn  from  dark- 

u^ePHiLosorBBx's  Stonb  and  an  oniverfal  Pa-  oefs  or  (hade  into  Amfliine  are  very  remarkable, 

*^^^*'  as,  to  accompHfh  this,  not  only  the  leaves  will  be 

taKw'  *^OTio¥,  V10ETA8LE.     Though  vege-  inclined,  but  even  the  Items  and  branches  twift- 

«J««»  have  not  the  power  of  moving  from  one  ed.    When  a  wet  fpunge  is  held  under  the  leaves 

P»aceto  another  like  aninuls,  they  are  neverthe-  of  a  tree  they  brnd  d^wn  in  vrdin'  to  touch  it.   K 
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a  veflel  of  water  be  pfit  withia  fix  inches  of  a  hy  them.    In  like  manner  do  the  leaves  prote^ 

growing  cucumber*  in  lefs  than  24  hours  the  lat-  the  flowers  of  the  Gda^  or  altbsea  theophradi,  the 

ter  will  alter  its  direction ;  the  branches  will  bend  ayet}ia»  and  OEnotheraf  the  folanamy  and  the  £. 

towards  the  water*' and  never  alter  their  conrfe  gyptian  vetch.    All  thcfe  are  ereded  during  the 

until  they  come  in  contadt  with  it.     The  moft  night ;  but  thofe  of  the  white  Iupine»  in  time  oif 

remarkable    in  fiance    of   this    kind   of    motion  fleep*  hang  down.    The  flowers  of  plants  alfo 

however,  is»  that  when  a  pole  is  brought  near  a  have  motions  peculiar  to  themfelves.    Many  of 

vine,  the  latter  will  turn  towards  ity  and  never  them  during  the  night  are  tnclofed  in  their  ca> 

ce;ife  extending  its  branches  till  it  lays  hold  of  the  lyxes.    Some^  particularly  thofe  of  the  German 

fupport.    The  motions  of  the  SENSITIVE  PLANT,  fpurge,  geranium  ftriatum,  and  common  Whit- 

and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  have  been  confidered  low  grafs,  when  aOcep,  bend  towards  the  eaith; 

as  very  wonderful ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  by  which  means,  the  noxious  efieds  of  rain  or  dew 

them  bo  really  more  fo  than  that  of  the  vine,  are  prevented.   All  thefe  motions  have  been  com- 

Kone  of  thofe  (how  any  kind  of  propenfity  to  monly  afcribed  to  the  fun's  rays ;  and  Mr  Smel- 

move  without  an  a^ual  touch.     A  very  flight  lie  informs  us,  that  in  fomeof  the  examples  a- 

one,  indeed,  makes  the  fenfitive  plant  contract,  bove  mentioned  the  effeds  were  evidently  to  be 

and  the  whole  branch,  together  with  the  leaves,  afcribed  to  heat:  but  plants  kept  in  an  bot-bouie, 

bend  down  towards  the  earth.    (See  Minosa,  where  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  art; 

^^  151  17*  2i»  22.)  This  is  fo  fimilar  to  fome  phe-  alik«,  contrad  their  teaves,  and  fleep  in  the  fame 

nomena  of  eledricity,  that  few  will  helitate  to  af-  manner  as  if  they  were  expofed  to  the  open  air:| 

cribe  both  to  the  fame  caufe.  Even  the  motions  of  *^  whence  it  appears  (&ys  he),  that  the  fleep  of 

the  htdyjarum  gyrans^  which  at  firft  flght  feem  fo  plants  is  owing  rather  to  a  peculiar  law,  tbao  to 

much  more  furpriflng  than  thofe  of  the  fenfitive;  a  ouicker  or  flower  motion  of  the  juices."   He: 

plant,  may  be  explained  upon  the  fame  principle,  fufpeds,  therefore,  that  as  the  fleep  of  plants  ii 

($ee  Hedysarum,  N^  2.)    There  is  a  fpecimen  not  owing  to  the  mere  abfence  of  heat,  it  may  be 

of  this  plant  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh,  occafioned  by  the  want  of  light ;  and  to  afcertaia 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  its  motions  this  he  propofes  an  experiment  of  throwing  upon 

are  occafioned  by  the  fun-beams.    The  leaves  are  them  a  ftrong  artificial  light.  On  this,  however,  we 

the  only  moveable  parts.     They  are  fupported  muft  remark,  that  the  throwing  of  artificial  light 

by  long  foot- (talks;  and  when  the  fun  fliines  upon  uppn  plants  cannot  be  attended  with  the  fame ef- 

them  they  move  briikly  in  every  dire^ion.   Their  Ma  as  that  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  nnlefs  the  for* 

moft  ufual  motion  is  upward  and  downward  \  but  mer  were  as  (hong  as  the  latter,  which  is  iomof- 

often  they  turn  almofl  quite  round,  and  then  the  Able;  and  even  tho*  we  could  procure  an  artifdal 

foot-ftalks  are  evidently  twifted.    Thefe  motions  light  as  ftrong  as  that  of  the  fun,  a  difiereoce 

continue  only  while  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fun  might  be  occafioned  by  the  different  diredion  of 

continues,  ceafing  at  night,  or  when  the  weather  the  rays,  thofe  of  the  fan  bong  very  nearly  paraliei, 

becomes  cloudy  and  cold*    The  American  plant  while  the  rays  of  all  artificial  light  diverge  fery 

called  Dionaa  mufelpula^  or  Venm^sfly  trapt  is  an-  greatly.    If,  therefore,  we  are  to  make  an  expc* 

other  example  of  very  wonder^l  mechanifm  in  riment  of  this  kind,  the  rays  (hould  be  rendered 

vegetables,  though  even  this  does  not  argue  any  parallel  by  means  of  a  burning  mirror.    Here  a- 

degree  of  fenfation  in  this  plant  more  than  in  gain  vee  would  be  involved  in  a  difficulty ;  for  the 

others.    The  leaves  of  the  dionaea  are  jointed,  and  rays  of  the  fun  proceed  all  in  one  dtredion ;  but 

fumiflied  with  two  rows  of  prickles.    A  number  as  of  neceffity  we  muft  employ  different  minors 

of  fmall  glands  upon  the  furface  fecrete  a  fweet  in  our  experiment,  the  light  muft  fall  upon  the 

juice,  which  entices  flies  to  come  and  fettle  upon  plant  in  different  diredions,  fo  that  we  could  not 

it ;  but  the  moment  thcfe  infedts  touch  the  fatal  reafonably  expedt  the  iame  refult  as  when  the 

fpot,  the  leaves  fold  up,  and   fqueeze  them  to  plants  are  diredly  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  foo. 

death  between  the  prickles.    The  leaves  fold  up  The  motion  of  plants  not  being  deducible  from 

in  the  fame  manner  when  the  plant  is  touched  fenfation,  as^in  animals,  muft  be  afcribed  to  that 

with  a  ftraw  or  pin.    (See  I>i0NAA.)    The  fold-  property  called  irritability;  aind  this  property  is 

ing  up  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  in  the  polfeffed  infer^fibly  by  the  parts  of  animals  in  a 

abfence  of  the  fun's  light,  called  their^ri^,  affords  greater  degree  than  even  by  the  moft  irntaUe  r^ 

another  very  curious  inftance  of  vegetable  mo-  getable.   The  mufcular  fibres  will  cootraft  on  the 

tion.    Almoft  all  vegetables,  indeed,  undergo  fuch  application  of  any  ftimulating  fubftance,  evf^ 

a  remarkable  change  in  the  night,  that  It  is  difli-  aftef  they  are  detached  from  the  body  to  which 

cult  to  know  exa<*tly  how.  many  kinds  do  really  they  belonged.    The  heart  of  a  frog  will  contimie 

fleep.  They  fold  up  their  leaves  in  many  different  to  beat  when  pricked  with  a  pin  for  fcftial  houij 

ways;  but  all  agree  in  difpofing  of  them  in  fuch  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  body.    The  heart  ci 

a  manner  as  to  afford  the  beft  protection  to  the  a  viper,  or  of  a  turtle,  beats  diftindly  from  so  to 

young  fteros,  flower-buds,  or  fruit.    The  leaves  30  hours  after  the  death  of  thefe  animab.   Wh^ 

of  tlie  tamarind  tree  contract  round  the  young  the  inteftineSof  a  dog,  or  any  other  quadruped, 

iruit,  to  protect  it  from  nodlurnal  cold ;  and  thofe  arc  fuddenly  cut  into  different  portions,  all  ot 

of  fenna,  glyoina,  and  many  other  papilionace-  them  crawl  about  like  worms,  and  contrad  upo^ 

ous  plants,  difpofe  of  their  leaves  in  the  fame  the  flighteft  touch.    The  heart,  inteftines,  ^op 

manner.    The  leaves  of  the  chickweed,  afclepias,  diaphragm,  are  the  moft  irritable  parts  or  am* 

atriplcx,  &c.  are  difpofed  in  oppofite  pairs.    In  mal  bodies;  and  to  difcover  whether  this qB*'^ 

the  night-time  they  rife  perpendicularly,  and  join  refides  in  all  plants,  experiments  fliould  be  made 

fo'clofe  at  the  top  that  the  flowers  are  concealed  chiefly  on  leaves,  flowers,  buds,  and  tbctenctf 
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fibres  of  the  roots.    Ttie  motions  of  plants  are    fame  (late  is  the  only  prelent  fatisfaditon  in  it ;  the 

uoiveriaHy  afcribed  by  our  author  to  irritabi-    motive  to  change  is  always  fome  uneafioefs.  LoeJ^e^ 

LiTY.    (See  Animal,  §  6.)    The  term,  how*    a.  Mover.    Not  in  ufe. — 

erer,  reqaires  an  explanation  ;  and  to  give  this  in  Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  my  daughter's 

an  intelligible  manner  requires  fome  attention.  dower; 

The  moft  obvious  companfon  is  that  of  an  elec-  As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 

triSed  thread,  which,  on  the  approach  of  any  un-  And  helper  to  a  hufb^ind.          SbaA,  All's  <welL 

cledrified  fubftance,  fhows  a  variety  of  motions.  Her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 

equally  furprifing  with  thofe  of  the  parts  of  plants  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.      SkaJlh 

or  the  mufcular  fibres  cut  out  of  the  body.    We  MOTLAU,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  joins  the 

know,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  torpedo,  eledrical  Rodaun  at  Dantzic ;  after  which  the  united  ftreams 

eel,  Jcc.  that  there  are  animals  in  which  the  elec-  join  the  Viftula.                           , 

trie  fluid  ate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  *  MOTLEY.  aJJ.  [fuppofed  to  be  corrupted 

mach  more  powerful  offedt  than  that  of  a  given  from  medley^  perhaps  from  mothiike^  coloured* 

motion  to  the  leaves  of  plants.    (See  Electri-  fpotted,  or  variegated  like  a  garden  ms/^.]  Ming- 

ciTY,  Index.)    The  readinefs,   therefore,  with  led  of  various  colours. — 

which  this  fluid  is  thrown  into  agitation  when  They  that  come  to  fee  a  fellow 

any  fubftance  in  which  it  ate  is  touched,  is  with-  In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 

oat. doubt  the  irritability  in  queftion;   but  we  Wirfl  be  deceiv'd.                   Sbak,  llenry  ^\\l. 

bate  thence  do  more  reafon  to  afcribe  ienfation  to  Expenfe  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 

tbefe  irritable  bodies,  than  to  an  eleteified  bottle  And  doubts  of  m«^/i7  hue,  and  dark  defpair.i>ry<^. 

when  it  diicharges  itfelf,  or  makes  a  cork*baU  play  Enquire  from  whence  this  motley  ftyle 

around  it.  Did  firft  our  Roman  purity  deHle.    Dryd,  Per/. 

*  To  MoTioHt  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]   To  pro-  Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 

pofe.  Motley  fruit  of  mungrel  feed.                    S<wift, 

*  MOTIONLESS,  adj.  [from  motion.'\    Want*  MOTOL,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Brscfk. 
iog  motion ;  being  without  motion. —  MOTOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto. 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  fits  here,  *  MOTOR,  a./.  [moteuTf  French  y  from  m&veot 

In  ftony  fetttera  fist,  and  motionkfu        Miiton.  Latin.]  A  movef.— Thofe  bodies  being  of  a  con- 

Ha !  do  I  dream  ?  is  this  my  hop'd  fuccefs  I  *  generous  nature,  do  readily  receive  the  impreflions 

I  grow  a  ftatue,  ftilf  and  motionlefu       Dryden*  of  their  motor,  and,  if  not  fettered  by  their  gravis 

Should  our  globe  have  had  a  greater  fhare  ty,   conform  themfi^Ives  to  fituations,   wherein 

Of  this  ftrong  force,  by  which  the  parts  cohere ;  they  bed  unite  onto  their  animator.    Bro<wn, 

Things  had  been  bound  by  fuch  a  powerful  *  MOTORY.  adj., [motor iusj  Latm.}     Giving 

chain,  motion. — ^The  bones,  were  they  dry,  could  not* 

That  all  would  fix'd  and  motionlefs  remain.  without  great  difficulty,  yield  to  the  plucks  and 

Blaekmore,  attradtion  of  the  motory  mufclea.    Ray» 

.  (i.)*  MOTIVE,  adj.  [motiviu^  Latin.]  i.  Cauf..  MOTOUALIS,  a  fmall  nation  of  Syria,  inha* 

log  motion;  having  movement. — Shall  e^txy  motive  biting  to  the  eaft  of  the  country  of  the  Dru- 

argument  ufed  in  fuch  kind  of  conferences  be  sfis,  in  the  valley  which  feparates  their  meun« 
nude  a  rule  for  others  ftill  to  conclude  the  like'  tains  fi-om  thofe  of  Damafcus.    Mr  Volney,  ia 

7  ?  Hooker,    a.  Having  the  power  to  move ;  ha-  his  Traveh,  (vol.  ii.  p.  84O  fays>  **  The  charac 

^Qg  power  to  change  place ;  having  power  to  teriftic  diftindion  between  them  and  the  other  in^. 

pifi  toremoft  to  motion.— The  nerves  ferve  for  habitants  of  Syria  is,  that  they  arc  of  the  fcdt  of 

the  conveyance  of  the  motive  faculty  from  the  Ali,  while  all  the  Turks  follow  that  of  Omar  or 

tiraio.  fTtliiaj.  Moaouia.    This  diftinaion  is  the  caufe  of  an  ir« 

We  aflL  you  whence  does  mo/ft^  vigour  flow  f  reconcileable  hatred  between  the  two  parties* 

Blaekmore.  The  fedaries  of  Onvar  ajprq^^^.th^  title  of  Somtitej, 

—That  fancy  is  eafily  difproved  from  the  motive  (or  the  orthodox f)aDii  term  th^ir  adyerfaries  Shiitej^ 

power  of  fouli  embodied.  Bentley*  that  is,  feSarieA  of  Ali^   The  word  Mot^utli  has 

UO  MoTjvB  is  fometimes  applied  to  that  fa-  this  meaning  in  the  Syriac.    The  followers  of  Ali 

^»y  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  we  purfue  call  themfelves  Adlia,  i.  e.  ajfertors  of  jufiiee^  or 

K^Md  avoid  evil.    Thus  Hobbes  diftioguifties  jtifiiciarians.    A  fmall  Arabic  Treatife,  entitled 

titc  (acuities  of  the  mind  into  two  forts,  the  cog-  ^  Theological  ^ra^^ments 'concerning  the  Seds 

^^^^  and  motive.  and  Religions  of  the  World,"  has  the  following 

iaO* Motive. a./,  [m^/i/,  French.J    i.That  paflage:    •*  Thofe  fe<2aries,   who  pretend  that 

^j^^^^ctermines  the  choice ;  that  which  incites  God  adts  only  on  principles  of  juftice,  cpoform- 

We  aaioo.— Thofe  motives  there  are  in  both,  able  to  human  reafon,  are  called  Adka  or  Jufiiei" 

wDich  draw  moft  efifedtually  our  minds  unto  them,  arianj*    God  cannot  (fay  they)  command  an  im* 

^Sl.    .                             •                ^  pra^icableworihip,  nor  ordain  impoflible  anions, 

"Vfay  in  that  rawnefs  left  yon  wife  and  chil-  nor  enjoin  men.  to  perform  wh«t  is  beyond  their 

--  J?""!  ability ;  but  wherever  he  requires  obedience,  will 

inofe  pre^iQus  mativest  thofe  ftrong  knots  of  beftow  the  power  to  obey.  He  removes  the  canfe 

^.  *°'«#                                                          ,  of  evil,  he  allows  Utf  to  reafon,  and  impofes  only 

-Wk       Ica^e-taking  ?                               Shak.  what  is  eafy,  not  what  is  difficult ;  be  makes  no 

in    ^^^  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  a  firm  truft  fhan  refponfible  for  the  ad  ions  of  another,  nor 

(<»"S      ^'  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  fuffer  punilhes  him  for  that  in  which  he  has  no  part ; 

V  ^  *  ^iSf^^* — ^^^  mol/vr  for  continuing  in  the  ne  imputes  not  as  a  crime  what  himfelf  has  creal 

^«tXV.  PartL  Xx                             ted 
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They,  as  they  mo've  to  be  one  of  the  moft  moveahU  rivert  in  tbc  world, 

'Their  ftarry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute    ,  that  it  is  fo  often  fhifted  out  of  one  channel  into 

D  lys,  months,  and  years^  towVds  his  all-cheer-  another.  Addifon  on  Itaiy.    a.  Changing  the  time 

ing  lamp.  oif  the  year. — ^The  lunar  month  is  natural  and  pc- 

Turn  fwift  ^heir  various  rnotions.  Milton,  nodical,  by  which  the  moveable  feftivals  of  the 

(a.)  *  To  Mov^.  nj.  n.    i.  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  Chriftian  church  are  regulated.  Holder. 

changing  place ;  not  to  be  at  reft. —  (i.)  Moveablb  Feast »  are  fuch  as  are  not  al- 

Whether  Heav'n  move  or  Earth  ways  held  on  the  fame  day  of  the  year  or  month; 

Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.  Milton,  though  they  be  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week. 

—The  fenfes  reprefent  the  earth  as  immoveable ;  See  Feasts,  f  lUt  v,  ».    ThusrEafter  is  a  roovc- 

for  though  it  do  move  in  itfclf,  it  refts  to  us  who  able  feaft,  being  always  held  on  the  Sunday  afts 

are  carried  with  it.  Glaniyille.    a.  To  have  a  par-  the  fiill  moon,  which  falls  upon  or  next  after  the 

ticular  dire<ftion  of  pafTage. —  axft  of  March.    All  the  other  moveable  feafts  are 

The  tiin  '  regulated  by  Eafter,  and  keep  their  diftance  from 
Had  firft  his  precept  fo  to  move^  fo  (hine,  it;  fuch  areSsPTUAGESiMA,  Sexagesima,  Ash- 
As  might  affedt  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat.  Wedensj)AY,  &c.  which  fee  under  their  proper 

Milton,  articles. 
3.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another. —  (3.)  ♦  Moveablts.  ft.  /  [meubUst  Fr.]  Goods; 

I  look'd   toward  Bimam,  and»  anon,  me-  furniture :  diftinguiflied  from  real  or  immoveable 

thought  poITellions,  asjands  or  houfes.— 
The  wood  began  to  move. '  We  feizc 

'Within  this  three  mile  may  you  fee  it  coming ;        The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables^ 
.1  f  1  -«'  a  moving  grove.  Shak.  Macbeth.        Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  ftand  poflefs'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  fat  and  liften'd  long,  SbaHefi* 

N6r  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move.  I>ryd.  Let  him,  that  moved  you  hither, 

— ^This  faying,  that  God  is  thd  place  of  fpirits,  .,   Remove  you  hence ;  I  knew  you  at  the  firft 
'being  literal,  makes  us  conceive  that  fpirits  move        You  were  a  movtable. 
xip  and  down,  and  hnve  tbeir  diftances  and  inter-        — Why,  what's  a  moveable? 
vats  in  God,  as  bodies  have  in  fpacc.  Locke, —        — A  join'd  (tool,      Sbak.  Taming  of  the  Shnv* 
When  we  are  come  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  Surveys  rich  moveables  with  curious  eye, 

body,  what  is  there  that  can  put  a  (top,  and  fa-        Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  fiill  tobuf. 

tiify  the  mind,  that  i^  is  at  the  end  of  fpace,  when  '  Drydea, 

it  is  fatisfied  that  body  itfelf  can  move\nio\t\       (4.)  Moveable  Subject,  id  law,  any  thing 

XofJt^.— Any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a  that  moves  itfelf,  or  can  be  moved ;  in  contradii- 

circle,  in  lefs  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  fuc-  tinAion  to  immoveable  or  heritable  fubjefis,  as 

cecd  one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  lands,  houfes,  &c. 

to  movet  but  feems  to  be  a  perfedt  entire  circle  of        *  MOVEABLENESS.  «.  /  [horn  moveable^] 

ithat  matter.  Locke. —  Mobility ;  poffibility  to  be  moved. 

The  goddcfs  moves  ♦  MOVE  ABLY.  adv.  [from  moveable.]  So  as  it 
To  vifit  Paphos  and  her  blooming  groves. /'flf^^.  maybe  moved — ^His  back-piece  is  compofcdof 
.4.  To  have  vital  adion. — ^In  him  we  live,  move,  18  plates,  moveable  joined  together  by  as  many 
.and  have  our  being.  jI^s,  xvii.  28. — ^Every  moving  intermediate  fkins.  Grew* — 
thing  that  liveth  (hall  be  meat  for  you.  Ge/iefist        *  MOVELESS,  adj.  Unmoved;  not  to  he  put 
ix.  3.    5.  To  walk ;  to  bear  the  body. —  out  of  the  place.— The  lungs,  though  untouched, 
See  great  Marcellus !  how  inur'd  in  toils  will  remain  movelefs  as  to  any  expaufioo  or  coo- 
He  moves  with  manly  grace.         I>ryde9*s  JEn.  tra^ion  of  their  fubftance.  Boyle4 — 
j^.  To  march  as  an  army. —  The  Grecian  phalanx,  movelefs  aa  a  tow'r, 

Anon  they  move  On  all  fides  batter'd,  yet  refifts  his  pow'r.  ?fl^. 

Jn  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood.    Milt.        (i.)*  MOVEMENT,  n  f  [mouvementf  French.] 

7.  To  go  forward,—  i.  Manner  of  moving. — What  farther  relieves  d^ 

Thro'  various  hazards  and  events  we  move  fcriptions  of  battles,  is  the  art  of  introducing  p»- 

To  Latium.  Drjfden's  JEn.  thetick  circumftances  about  the  heroes,  which 

?.  To  change  the  pofture  of  the  body  in  ceremo-  raife  a  different  movement  in  the  mind,  coropaflio" 

ny.— When  Haraan  faw  Mordecai  that  he  ftood  and  pity,  Pope^s  Bffay  on  Homer.-^Vnda  wort- 

not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full.ofindig-  men  are  expert  enough  at  making  a  fingle  when 

nation.  BJlher,  v.  9.  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to  adjuft 

(i.)  *  MOVEABLE,  adj.  [from  move.]  u  Cap-  the  feveral  parts,  or  regulate  the  movement.  Swift* 

dble  of  being  moved  ;  not  fixed  ;  portable ;  fuch  a.  Motion.— 

asmaj^be  carried  from  place  to  place.— In  the  Could  he  whofe  laws  the  rolling  planets  bind, 

vaft  wiklernefs,  when  the  people  of  God  had  no        Defcribe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mind?  Pff(* 
fettled  habitation,  yet  a  moveable  tabernacle  they        (s.)  Movement  is  often  ufed  in  the  fame  feoie 

were  commanded  of  God  to  make.  Hooker, —  with  automaton.    The  moft  ufual  movemffllj 

When  he  made  his  prayer,  he  found  the  boat  he  for  keeping  time  are  watches  and  clocks:  the  firft 

was  in  moveable  and  unbound,  the  reft  remained  are  fuch  as  (how  the  parts  of  time,  and  *'*P°[J' 

ft  ill  faft,  Bacon.'^  Any  heat  whatfoever  promotes  able  in  the  pocket ;  the  ad  fuch  as  puWifli  it  by 

the  afcent  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  fubtile,  and  founds,  and  are  fixed  as  furniture.    See  Ctocii 

is  confequently  moveable  more  eafily.  IFoodw. —  Horologe,  and  Watch. 
Ary  one  who  i'ees  the  Tevcrone  muft  conclude  it       (3.)  MovemenTi  in  its  popular  «fc  among  uf» 

fignifici 
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tguifics  all  the  inner  work  of  a  watch,  clock,  or  —The  ftrength  of  a  fpring  were  better  aflifted  by 

other  eogioe,  which  move,  and  by  that  motion  the  labour  of  fi  me  intelligent  movers  as  the  hea- 

carry  on  the  defign  of  the  machine.    The  move-  venly  orbs  are  fuppofed  to  be  turned.  fVitkinu 

meot  of  a  clock .  or  watch  is  the  infide,  or  that  a.  Something  that  moves,  or  ftands  not  ftill.^ — 

part  which  meafures  the  time^  ftrikesy  &c.  ex-  You  as  the  fouU  as  the  firft  mover ^  you 

clufive  of  the  frame,  cafe,  dial-plate,  &c.    The  Vigour  and  lite  on  ev'ry  part  bf  ftow.     Waller. 

parts  common  to  both  thefe  movements  are,  the  So  orbs  from  the  firft  mover  motion  take, 

maiD-fpring,  with  its  appurtenances,  lying  in  the  Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.  Drjd^ 

fpring-box,  and  in  the  middle  thereof  lapping  3.  A  propofer. — 

about  the  fprtng-arbor,  to  wKich  one  end  of  it  is  See  here  thefe  movers ^  that  do  prize  their  bo- 

fiftencd.    A-top'of  theipring-arbor  is  theendlefs  nours 

fcrew  and  its  wheel ;  but  in  fpring  clocks,  this  is  At  a  crack'd  drachm  ;  cufhions,* leaden' fpoons, 

a  ratchet-wheel  with  its  click,  that  ftops  it.  That  £re  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up.          Corloh 

which  the  raain-fpring  draws,  and  round  which  — If  any  queftion  be  moved  concerning  the  doc« 

the  chain  or  (tring  is  wrapped,  is  called  t\it/ufee;  trine  of  the  church  of  £t  gland  exprefl^  in  the 

this  is  ordinarily  taper ;  in  large  works,  going  thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  leaft  ear  to  the 

with  weights,  it  is  cylindrical,  and  called  the  bar-  movers  thereof..  Bacon* 

Ttl  The  fmall  teeth  at  the  bottom  of  the  fufee  or  MOUFET,  Thomas,  M.  D.  a  celebrated  Engliih 
barrel,  which  flop  it  in  winding  up,  is  called  the  phylictan,  bom  at  London,  m  the  i6th  century. 
raubet ;  and  that  which  ftops  it  when  wound  up,  He  pradtifed  medicine  with  great  reputation  at 
aod  is  for  that  end  driven  up  by  the  fpring,  the  Ipfwich,  but  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  near 
^arie-gut.    The  wheels  are  various :  the  parts  of  Wilton,  and  died  about  1600.    He  publiflied  a 
a  wheel  are,  the  hoop  or  rim,  the  teeth;  the  crofs,  work  at  London,  in  1 6349  folio,  entitled,  Theatrum 
and  the  collet  or  piece  of  brafs^  foldered  on  the  InfeSorum.    A  tranflation  of  it  was  pubhfhed  at 
arbor  or  fpindle  .whereon  the  wheel  is  rivetted.  London  in  1658,  folio.  Martin  Lifter  gives  a  very 
The  little  wheels  playing  in  the  teeth  of  the  larger  unfavourable  opinion  of  this  booki  and  cenfures 
are  called  pinhiu  ;  and  their  teeth,  vvhich  are  4,  him  ior  quoting  Aldrovandus  without   naming. 
5i  6,  8,  &c.  are  called  leves  ;  the  ends  of  the  him ;  but  Ray  vindicates  Moufet,  and  maintains 
fpindle  are  called  pivott ;  and  the  guttered  wheel,  that  he  has  rendered  an  eflential  fervice  to  the  re*- 
with  iron  fpikes  at  bottom,  wherein  the  line  of  public  of  letters;   Moufet  was  the  firft  who  intro- 
ordinary  clocks  runs,  the  pulley.    See  Clock  ;  duced  chemical  medicines  into  England. 
Fusee,  J  i,  a  ;  Watch,  Wheel,  &c.  MOUG-DEN,  or  Chen-yang,  a  city  of  Chi- 
(4.}  Movement,  Perpetual.  There  is reafon  nefe  Tartary,  and  capital  of  the  countr>^>f  the 
to  tbmk,  from  the  principles  of  mechanic?,  that  Mantchew^,  or  Eaftem  Tartars.    They  have  orna- 
fuch  a  movement  is  impoflible;  for  though,  in  mented  it  with  ieveral  public  edifices,  and  provided 
many  caies  of  bodies  ading  upon  one  another,  it  tvith  magazines  of  armsand  ftorehoufes.    They 
there  is  a  gain  of  abfolute  motion,  yet  the  gain  is  confider  it  as  the  principll  place  of  their  nation ; 
always  equal  in  oppofite  directions;  fo  that  the  au<l  hnce China  has  been  under  their  dominion, 
quantity  of  diredt  motion  is  never  inereafed.  ( See  they  have  eftabliihed  the  fame  tribunals  here  as  at 
Mechanics^)    To  make  a  perpetual  movement,  Peking,  excepting  that  called  LH-pou:  thefe  tri- 
it  would  be  neceflary  that  a  certain  fyftem  of  bo-  bunals  are  compofed  of  Tartars  only;  their  deter- 
din  (hould  move  in  a  certain  fpace  and  manner  mination  is  final ;  and  in  all  their  a^sthey  ufethe 
for  evrr  ;  and  for  this  there  muft  be  a  feries  of  ac-  Tartar  charaders  and  language.   The  city  is  built 
tions  returning  in  a  circle,  otherwife  the  move-  on  an  eminence :  a  number  of  rivers  add  much  to 
nent  will  not  be  perpetual ;  fo  that  any  adtion,  the  fertility  of  the  furrounding  country.    It  may 
hy  which  the  abfolute  quantity  of  force  is  in-  h^  confidered  as  a  doable  city,  of  which  one  is 
creafi»d,  muft  have  its  correfponding  counter-ac-  enclofed« within  the  other:  the  interior  Contains 
tion,  by  which  the  gain  is  deftroyed^  and  the  the  emperor's  palace,  hotels  of  the  principal  man- 
quantity  of  force  reftored  to  its  firft  ftate.    Thus  darins,  fovereign  courts,  and  the  different  tribu- 
there  will  never  be  any  gain  of  dired  force  to  nals ;  the  exterior  is  inhabited  by  the  common 
overcome  the  fndtion  and  refiftance  of  the  me*  people,  tradefmen,  and  all  thofe  who  by  their 
dium ;  fo  that  every  motion  being  diminifhed  by  employments  are  not  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  in- 
thefe  refinances,  they  muft  at  length  languifh  and  terior.    The  latter  is  almoft  a  league  in  circum- 
ceafe.    See  Motion,  ^  9.  ference;  and  the  walls- which  enclofe  both  are 
(i.)*  MOVENT,  adj*  [movertjf  Lat.]  Moviiig.  more  than  three  leagues  round :  thefe  walls  we're 
—If  it  be  in  fome  part  moventf  and  in  fome  part  i^uilt  in  1651,  and  repaired  feveral  tones  in  the 
quiefcent,  it  muft  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  fo  no  reign  of  Kang-hi: — Near  the  gates  are  two  m^g- 
radius,  Qrevt*  nificcnt  tombs  of  the  firft  emperors  of  the  rcign- 
(».)  ♦  Movent.  «./  [movers^  Lat.]  That  which  ^  ing  family,  built  in  the  Chioefe  manner,  and  fur- 
niovci  another.— That  there  is  a  motion  which  rounded  by.  a  thick  w»(l  fumifhed  with  battle- 
ujakes  the  viciflitudes  of  day  and  night,  fenfe  may  ments ;  the  care  of  them  is  entrufled  to  leveral 
affureus;  but  whether  the  fun  or  earth  be  the  Mantchew  mandarins,  who  at  ftatcd  times  perform 
common  movent^  cannot  be  determined  but  by  a  certain  ceremonies;  a  duly  of  which  they  acquit 
further  appeal.  Glanville,  themfelves  with  the  fame  marks  of  veneration  as 

•  MOVER.  «./.  [ft-om  move.']    x.  The  perfon  if  their  maftertf  were  ftill  living, 

w  thing  that  gives  motion.—  •  MOU  GH 1,  for  might.    Obfolate, 

0  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heav'ns,  MOUGINS,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

I^k  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch.  Shak*  Var  j  4^  miles  SE.  of  Grafle. 

MOUGON, 
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MOUGONy  a  towo  of  FFance,  in  the  dcp.  of  diffolve;  of  a  jiid.coo&ilence  between  (and  an^ 

the  Two  Sevres ;  j^  miles  SSW.  of  St  Maixent.  clay.  MiHer, — 

MOUILL£RON»  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep.  Though  worms  devour  me»  though  I  turn  to 

of  the  Vendee ;  6  miles  N  W.  of  Chataigneray*.  mouldy        i 

(i.)  *  MOVING,  participial  adj.  [from  move.}  Yet  in  my  flefli  I  (hall  bis  face  behold.   Sandys. 

Pathetick ;  touching ;  adapted  to  affed  the  pa(-  -^The  black  earth,  everywhere  obvious  on  the 

fions.—  furface  of  the  groundy  we  call  mould.  Woodward, 

Great  Jupiter,  3.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made. — 

The  moving  pray'r  of  JSacus  did  grantp  When  the  world  began, 

And  into  men  and  women  tum'd  the  ant.  .  One  common  raafs  composed  the  motdd  of  man. 

Blackmore,  Drydai. 


(%.)  Moving  Moss.    See  Moss,  §  6. 
(3.)  Moving  Plants.   See  Heoysarum»  Mi- 
mosa, and  T&£MELLA. 
«  MOVINGLY,  adv.  [from  moving.1  Patheti- 


Nature  form'd  me  of  her  fofteft  mouldy 
Enfeebled  all  my  foul  with  tender  paflions, 
And  funk  me  even  below  my  weak  fex.   Jiddif. 
[Moldct  SpaniOi ;  moukf  French.]   The  matrix 


caliy ;  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  feize  the  paffioast^-^  in  which  any  thing  is  caft  ;  in  which  any  thing  re- 

The  cliolce  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  ceives  its  f(Mrm.— If  the  liturgies  of  all  the  ancient 

cither  books,  the  Pfalms  do  both  more  briefly  and  churches  be  compared,  it  may  be  perceived  they 

more  movingfy  exprefs,  by  reafon  of  that  poetical  had  all  one  original  mould.  Hooker* — A  dangeroui 

form  wherewith  they  are  written.  Hooker. —  precedent  were  left  for  the  cafting  of  prayers  ioto 

I  would  have  had  them  write  more  movingly,  certain  poetical  motdds.  Hooker. — French  cburchet 

SSA.  all  caft  according  unto  that  mould  which  Calvin 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  hooeft  foulf  had  made.  Hooker.^^ 

Speak  all  fo  movingly  in  his  behalf.  My  wife  comes  fbitmoft  ;  then  the  hoDour'd 

I  dare  not  tmft  mylelf  to  hear  him  talk.  MU/,  mould 

MOUKI,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Hedsjas,  Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd.     Sbak.  Corid. 

it.)  MOUL,  a  river  of  England,  in  Devonihire.  —You  may  have  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures, 

(1.)  MooL,  a  cape  of  Scotland*  on  the  E.  coftft  according  as  you  make  the  moulds.  Baeon,r~ 

of  Shetland.                             •  The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 

(3O  MouL,  or  MouL  Head,  a  cape  of  Scot-  Into  fit  moulds  prej^rd;  from  which  he  formM 

landv  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Papa.  Fftrft  his  own  tools.                                Mihcn. 

MOULA,  in  Turkifli  polity,  the  judge  of  a  — ^ViTe  may  hope  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 

proviifce,  in  diftindtion  from  the  Cadis,  who  are  more  pure  and  perfed  than  the  former ;  as  if  thi« 

judges  of  towns.    See  Cadi,  $  a.  was  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purge  out  the  drofs  ud 

MOULAR,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep.  of  coariie  parts,  and  then  caft  the  ma&  again  ioto  a 

the  Sefia,  and  late  Piedmontefe ;  3  miles  SW.  of  new  and  better  mould.  Burnet. — 


Sufa. 

(i.)  *MOULD.ji./.  [i9iM9«/,Swedi(b.]  r.A 
kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  outfide  of  things 
kept  motfonlefs  and  damp;  now  dificovered  by 
microfcopes  to  be  perfeA  plants. — All  moulds  are 
inceptions  of  pntrefaAion,  as  the  moulds  of  pies 
and  flelh,  which  moulds  turn  into  worms.  Baeon. 


Sure  our  fouls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Caft  in  the  iame  poetick  mould  with  mine.  Drjd. 

Here  in  fit  mrndds,  to  Indian  nations  known, 
Are  caft  the  feveral  kinds  of  precious  ftooe. 

Blaekmon, 

Caft }  f orm.— 

No  mates  for  yon, 
Unlefs  yoQ  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould.  Shal, 


— Mofs  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees, 

but  may  be  better  forted  as  a  rudiment  of  germi-  —William  earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  man  of  ano* 

nation.  Bacon. — Another  fpecial  affinity  is  between  ther  mould  and  making,  being  the  moft  nnivcrialljr 

pUints  and  mouldf  Or  putrefadion ;  for  all  putre-  beloved  of  any  man  of  that  age.  Clarendon 


fadion,  if  it  difiblve  not  in  arefadtlon,  will,  in  the 
end,  iifue  into  plants.  Bacon. — ^The  matt  made  in 
fummer  is  apt  to  contrad  mould.  Mort.^^h  hermit 
who  has  been  (hut  up  in  his  gell  in  a  college,  has 
contraded  a  fort  of  mould  and  ruft  upon  bis  foul, 
and  all  his  airs  have  awkwardnefs  in  them.  Watts. 
%.  [MoldSf  Saxon.]  Earth ;  foil ;  ground  in  which 
anything  grows.**Thoie  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright 
chefnut  or  hazelly  colour  are  accounted  the  beft ; 
next  to  that  the  dark  grey  ^nd  rufiet  moulds  are 
accounted  the  beft ;  the  light  and  dark  afli-colour 
are  reckoned  the  worft,  fuch  as  are  ufually  found 


Nor  virtue,  wit,  nor  beauty,  coald 

Preferve  ft-om  death's  hand  this  their  bea?'dlT 

mould.  Corns* 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  moiddt 

Or  fubftance,  how  enduM.  Milto^* 

So  muft  the  writer,  whofeprodudiotts  fliouid 

Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  nmdd. 

WeBfT* 
From  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  beir 
Of  ihips,  which  by  their  motdd  bring  new  fop- 
plies,  -DCf^ 
Hans  Carvel>  impotent  and  old, 
on  common  or  heathy  ground :  the  clear  tawny  Married  a  lafs  of  London  mould.  P^tr. 
is  by  no  means  to  be  approved,  but  that  of  a  jeU  6.  The  future  or  contexture  of  the  (kail.  Jio^' 
lowiih  colour  is  reckoned  the  woi  ft  of  all ;  thn  is  7.  It  is  ufed  in  a  icnfe  a  little  ftrained  by  SUit* 
commonly  found  in  wild  and  wafte  parts  of  the  Jpeare.^-^ 


country,  and  for  the  moft  part  produce  nothing 
but  gofs,  furze,  ai^d  fern.  All  good  lands,  after 
rain,  or  breaking  up  by  the  fpade,  will  etaiit  a  good 
fmell ;  that  being  always  the  beft  that  is  neither 
too  unduous  nor  too  lean,  but  fuch  as  will  eafily 


New  honours  come  upon  him. 
Like  our  ftrange  garmentSf  cleave  not  to  tbor 

mouldf 
But  with  the  end  of  ufe.  Shot.  Machf^- 

(k.)  Mould,  in  agriculture,  ($  z.  ^c^^}*^' 
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general  name  for  the  foft  earthy  fublVance  with  core,  and  covered  without-fide  with  a  cape  o^ 

which  the  dry  land  is  generally  covered,  and  in  cafe.    It  is  in  the  fpace  which  the  wax  took  up, 

which  all  kinds  of  vegetables  take  root  and  grow,  which  is  aftenvards  melted  away  to  leave  it  free. 

It  is,  however^  far  from  being  an  homogeneous  that  the  liquid  metal  runs,  and  the  work  is  formed  ; 

fubftance;  being  compounded  of  decayed  animal  being  carried  thither  by  a  great  nomber  of  little 

andregetablc  matters,  various  earths  and  other  canals,  which  cover  the  whole  mould.  SeeFouN- 

fubftances,  all  mixed  together  in  various  propor-  oert,  $  i»  s,  5  ;  and  Ordnance. 
tioDS,  and  with  the  different  degrees  of  moifture,        (9.}  Moulds  of  founders  of  fmall  works  are 

cooilituting  all  the  varieties  of  soil  throughout  like  the  frames  of  coiners:  it  is  in  thefe  frames, 

the  world.   See  Mineralogy,  Part  II.  Q>ap.  IV.  which  are  likewife  filled  with  land,  that  their  fe- 

Ckts  I.  Orin  III.  iS^^.  I.  Gtn.  IV.  veral  works  are  fafhioned ;  Into  whichi  when  the 

Go  Mould,  or  Mold,  (^  x.  4rf*  4*)  in  the  two  frames,  whereof  the  mould  is  compofed,  are 

xnecbank:  arts,  &c.  a  cavity  artfully  cut,  with  de-  rejoined,  the  melted  brafs  is  run. 
figo  to  give  its  form  or  impreffion  to  fome  fofter       (10.)    Moulds,  with  furnace  and  crucible 

matter  applied  therein.    Moulds  are  implements  miners,  are  made  of  wood,  of  the  fame  form  with 

of  great  ufe  in  fculpture,  foundery,  &c.    The  the  crucibles;  that  is,  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone : 

voiimen  employed  in  melting  the  mineral  or  me«  thev  have  handles  of  wood  to  hold  and  turn  them 

tai!ic  glebe  dug  out  of  mines,  have  each  their  ie-  with,  when,  being  covered  with  the  earth,  the 

veral  moulds  to  receive  the  mdted  metal  as  it  workman  has  a  mind  to  round  or  flatten  his  veffel. 
cofflci  out  of  the  furnace ;  but  thefe  are  different,       (ix.)MouLD8,amongglafs-grinders,  are  wooden 

according  to  the  diverfity  of  metals  and  worlu.  frames,  whereon  they  make  the  tubes  wherewith 

logold  mines,  they  have  moulds  for  ingots;  in  thev  fit  their  perfbectives,  telefcopes,  and  other 

filver  mines,  for  bars;  in  copper  or  lead  mines,  for  optic  machines.    Thefe  moulds  are  cylinders,  of 

pigs  or  ialmons;  in  tin  mines,  for  pigs  and  ingots;  a  length  and  diameter  accordmg  to  the  ufe  they 

isA  in  iron  mines,  for  fows,  chimney-backs,  an-  are  to  be  applied  to,  but  always  thicker  at  one 

vils,  caldrons,  pots,  and  other  large  utenfils  and  end  than  the  other,  to  facilitate  the  Qiding.    The 

merchandizes  of  iron  ;  which  are  ^ere  caft  as  it  tubes  made  on  thefe  moulds  are  of  two  kinds ; 

were  at  firft  hand.  the  one  fimply  of  pafteboard  and  paper;  the  other 

W)  Mould,  among  gold-beaters,  a  certain  of  thin  leaves  of  wood  joined  to  the  pafteboard. 

namber  of  leaves  of  vellum  or  pieces  of  gut  cut  To  make  thefe  tubes  to  draw  out,  only  the  laft 

fqnare,  of  a  certain  fize,  and  hid  over  one  ano«  or  innermofi;  in  formed  on  the  mould ;  each  tube 

tber,  between  which  they  put  the  leaves  of  gold  made  afterwards  ierving  as  a  mould  to  that  which 

and  rUver  which  they  beat  on  the  marble  with  the  is  to  go  over  it,  but  without  taking  out  the  mould 

bammer.  See  Gold  le4F.  They  have  four  kinds  ^m  the  firft.    See  Glass-making,  SeS,  XIII. 
of  moulds,  two  whereof  are  of  vellum,  and  two       (xaO  Moulds  for  leaden  bullets  are  little  iron 

of  gut:  the  fmalleft  of  thofe  of  vellum  confifts  of  pincers,  each  of  whofe  branches  terminates  in  a 

40  or  JO  leaves ;  the  largeft  contains  100 :  for  the  nemifpherical  concave,  which  when  ihut  form  an 

others,  each  contain  500  leaves.     The  moulds  entire  fphere.     In  the  lips  or  fides  where  the 

i^vc  all  thehr  feveral  cafes,  confifting  of  two  pieces  branches  meet,  is  a  littlejet  or  hole,  through  which 

of  parchment,  ferving  to  keep  the  leaves  of  |(he  the  melted  lead  is  conveyed. 
Qoold  in  their  place,  and  prevent  their  being  dif-       dsO  Moulds  of  letter-fbunders  are  partly  of 

ordered  in  beatrag.  fteel  and  partly  of  wood.    The  W(^d,  properly 

(5O  Mould,  among  mafons,  is  a  piece  of  hard  fpeaking,  ferves  only  to  cover  the  real  mould 

wood  or  iron,  hollowed  within*iide,  anfwerable  which  is  within,  and  to  prevent  the  workman, 

to  the  contours  of  the  mouldings  or  cornices,  5cc,  who  holds  it  in  his  hand,  from  being  incommoded 

to  be  formed.    This  is  otherwife  called  caliber,  by  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal.    Only  one  letter 

(6.)  Mould,  in  ihip-bnilding,  a  thin  flexible  or  type  can  be  formed  at  once  in  each  mould, 

piece  of  timber,  ufed  by  fliip^rights  as  a  pattern  See  Foumdbrt,  j  3. 

vbereby  to  form  the  different  curves  of  the  tim-       ( J4O  Moulds,  in  the  manufadure  of  paper, 

ben,  and  other  compafiing  pieces  in  a  fliip's  are  little  frames  compofed  of  feveral  brafs  or  iron 

frame.  There  are  two  forts  of  the£e,  viz.  the  bend,  wires,  fattened  tO|gether  by  another  wire  (till  finer. 

mould  and  hollow  mould;  the  former  of  thefe  Each  mould  is  ofthe  bignefs  of  the  (heet  of  paper 

jlctermines  the  convexity  of  the  timbers,  and  the  to  be  made,  and  has  a  rim  or  ledge  of  wood  to 

tatter  their  concavity  on  the  outfide,  where  they  which  the  wires  are  fattened.    Thefe  moulds  are 

^roach  the  heel,  particularly  towards  the  extre-  more  ufually  called  frames  or  forms.  See  Paper* 

^es  of  the  veffel.    The  figure  given  to  the  tim-  making. 
o<n  by  this  pattern  is  called  their  brvemng.  (15.}  Moulds  of  moneyers  are  frames  full  of 

(7O  Moulds,  ufed  in  baltet-making,  are  very  iand,  wherein  the  plates  of  metal  are  caft  that 

&°iple,  confifting  ordinarily  of  a  willow  or  ofier  Are  to  ferve  for  the  ftriking  of  gold  and  fiUer 

hJrned  or  best  into  an  oval,  circle,  fquare,.or  coin.    (See  Coimage,  §  IV.)    A  fort  of  concave 

other  figure,  according  to  the  balkets,  panniers,  moulds  made  of  clay,  having  within  them  the 

namperp,  and  other  utenfils  intended.    On  thefe  figures  and  infcriptions  of  ancient  Roman  coins, 

©Ottlds  they  mak&,  or  more  properly  meafure,  all  are  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  fup- 

wir  work  \  and  accordingly  they  have  them  of  pofed  to  have  been  ufed  for  the  cafting  of  money. 

t^  ^^^^  *^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *0"e  o^  thefe  moulds  that  were 

^^)  Moulds  of  founders  of  large  works,  as  fta*  found  in  Shroplhire,  bearing  the  fame  types  and 

"^cs>  bells,  guns,  and  other  brazen  wojcks,  are  of  infqriptions  with  Tome  of  the  Romnn  coins,  and 

^u,  fupported  within-fide  by  what  we  call  a  gave  an  account.of  them  to  the  Hoyal  Society. 

Thev 
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rThey  were  found  among  fand  at  Ryton  in  Shrop-  leaving  a  jet  or  hole  to  convey  the  filver  throuiii» 
ihire,  a  mile  from  the  great  Watltng-ftreet  road,  after  the  patterp  has  been  takexi  out.  This  may 
They  are  all  of  the  Hze  of  the  Roman  denariuB,  ^e  the  pradtice  in  England,  but  it  is  not  imown 
and  of  little  more  than  the  thicknefs  of  a  half-  among  the  goldfmiths  in^cotland. 
penny.  They  are  made  of  fmooth  pot  or  brick  (lo.)  Moulds,  Laboratory,  are  made  of 
clay.  There  were  many  of  them  found  together,  wood,  for  filling  and  driving  all  forts  of  rocketi 
and  fome  of  them  are  often  found  in  Yorkfliire ;    and  cartridges,  &c. 

but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  met  with  in  (i.)  *  J'o  Mould,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
any  other  kingdom,  except  fpme  that  were  once  cover  with  mould ;  to  corrupt  by  mould.— Venr 
found  at  Lyons.  They  have  been .  fometimes  coarfe,  hoary,  mwldtd  bread  the  foldicrs  thrui 
found  joined  together  fide  by  fide,  on  one  flat  upon  their  fpears,  railing  againft  Ferdinand,  who 
piece  of  clay,  as  if  intended  for  calling  a  great  made  no  better  provifion.  Knolles, 
number  of  coins  at  once;  and  all  that  have  been  (i*)  *  To  Mould,  v*  a.  [firom^he  noun.]  i.  Ts 
fbuiid  have  been  of  fhe  emperor  Severus.  They  form  ;  to  fhape;  to  model.-^ 
are  fometimes  found  impreffed  on   both   fides,  I  feel 

with  the  head  of  Severus  on  one  fide,  and  feme  Of  what  coarfe  metal  ye  are  moulded,  Skai. 
well  known  reverfe  of  his  on  the  other.    They  Here  is  the  cap  your  worfliip  did  befpeaki 

feem  plainly  to  have  been  intended  for  the  coin*        Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 
age  of  money,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  in  what        A  velvet  difh ;  ,fie,  ^e,  'tis  lewd.  Shai, 

manner  thev  can  have  been  employed  to  that  pur-    -—The  king  had  taken  fuch  liking  of  his  perfon, 
pofe,  efpectally  thofe  which  have  impreflions  on    that  be  relolved  to  make  him  a  mafter- piece,  aad 
both  fides,  unlefs  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  they    to  mould  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea, 
coined  two  pieces  at  the  {ame  time  by  the  help  IFotim* 

of  three  moulds,  of  which  this  was  to  be  the  mid-  Did  I  requeft  thee,*  Maker !  from  my  clay 

die  one.    If  by  difpofing  thefe  into  fome  forts  of       To  mould  me  pan  ?  Milton. 

iron  frame  or  cafe,  as  our  letter-founders  da  the  —He  forgeth  and  mouldeth  metals,  and  builds 
brafs  moulds  f(«r  calling  their  types,  the  melted  houfes.  Hale, — By  education  we  may  mould  the 
metal  could  eafily  be  poured  into  them,  it  would  niinds  and  manners  of  youth  into  what  ihape  we 
certainly  be  a  very  eafy  method  of  coining,  as    pleafe.    Atterburtf,^^ 

fuch  moulds  require  little  time  or  expenfe  to  Then  rofe  the  feeds  of  chaos,  and  of  night 

make,  and  therefore  might  be  fupplied  with  new        Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  tiiouldt 
ones  as  often  as  they  break.    Thefe  moulds  feem        And  bring  Satumian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 
to  have  been  burnt  or  baked  fufficiently  to  make  DunckJL 

them  hard ;  but  not  fo  as  to  render  them  porous,    — A  fadion  in  England,  under  the  name  of  puri- 
whereby  they  would  have  loft  their  fmooth  fur-    tan,  mouAiSr^  up  their  new  fchemes  of  religion  with 
face,  which  in  thefe  is  fo  clofe,  that  whatever    republican  principles  in  government.  5<w{^.— 
metal  ihould  be  formed  in  them  would  have  no  ,    For  you  alone  he  ftole 

appearance  like  the  (and- holes  by  which  counter-        The  fire  that  forms  a  manly  foul ; 
/eit  coins  and  medals  are  ufuaPy  deteded.  Then,  to  complete  it  evVy  way, 

(i6.)  Moulds  among  plumbers,  are  the  tables        He  moulded  it  with  female  clay.  S<v^fi' 

whereon  they  caft  their  fheets  of  lead.     Thefe    — Fabellus  would  never  learn  any  moral  Icfibnt, 
they  fometimes  call  fimply  tables,    Befides  which    till  they  were  moulded  into  the  form  of  foroe  fic- 
they  have  other  real  moulds,  wherewith  they  caft    tion  or  fable  like  thofe  of  J£f6p.  Watts,    i.  To 
pipes  without  foldering.    See  each  defcribed  un-    knead :  as,  to  mould  bread.    Ainfworth, 
der  Plumbery.  (3.}*  7o  Mould,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun]   T« 

(17.)   Moulds   among,  tallow  chandlers    are    contra^  concreted  matter ;  to  gather  mouM.^ 
of  two  kinds :  the  firft  for  the  common  dipped  Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 

candles,  being  the  vefiel  wherein  the  melted  tal-        Unto  her  happy  manfion  attain.  /.  Qieen, 

low  is  difpofed,  and  the  wick  dipped.  Thisjs  of  —There  be  fome  houfes  wherein  fweetmeats  will 
wood,  of  a  triangular  form,  and  fupported  on  relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mouldy  more  than  in 
one  of  its  angles;  fo  that  it  has  an  opening  of    othvrs.  Bacon, 

near  a  foot  a-top :  the  other,  uied  in  the  fabric  *  MOULDAHLE.  adj.  [from  mould.]  That 
of  moulded  candles,  isof  brafs,  pewter,  or  tin. —  may  ke  moulded. — The  differences  of  hgurable 
Here  each  candle  has  its  feparate  mould.  See  Can-  and  not  figurable,  mouldable  and  not  mouUaik^ 
OLE,  ^8,  9.  are  plebeian  notions.  Btffojir. 

(i8.j  Moulds,  glaziers.  The  glaziers  have  *  MOULDER.  ». /.  {^om  mould.^  He  who 
two  kind^  of  moulds,  both  ferving. to  caft  their    moulds. 

lead:  in  the  one  they  caft  their  lead  into  long  rods  (i*)*  ^^  Mouldbr.  v.  «.  [from  mould.  To 
or  canes  fit  to  be  drawn  through  the  vice,  and  turn  to  dUft ;  to  crumble. — The  natural  hiftoncs 
the  grooves  formed  therein ;  this  they  fometimes  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the  fall  of  thofe  rocks  when 
call  ingot-mould.  In  the  other,  they  mould  thofe  their  foundations  have  been  mouldered  with  age, 
little  pieces  of  lead  a  line  thick  and  two  lines  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.  Addifon, 
broad,  faftened  to  the  iron  bars,    Thefe  may  be  Some  felt  the  filcnt  ftroke  of  mou!£ring  agf> 

alfo  caft  in  the  vice.  Some  hoftile  fury.  Py(<* 

(19.)  Moulds,  Goldsmiths.  The  gold-  (u.)  *  ^^^  Moulder,  v.  it.  [from  jn«W.]  To  be 
fmiths  ufe  the  bones  of  the  cuttle-fifl)  to  make  turned  to  duft ;  to  perifli  in  duft  ;  to  bedininiih- 
moulds  for  their  fmall  works;  which  they  do  by  ed  ;  to  wear  or  wafte'hway.— If  he  hid  falftiUi 
prcCTmg  the  pattern  between  two  bones,   and    the  enemy's  army  wotild  have  mouldered  to  do- 

thirr> 


thro;*  and  been  expofed  to  any  advantage  he  '  MOULlHERl4^,  a  towii  of  France,  in  tbe  depn 
would  take.  Clarendon^ — ^Wbatfoever  moulders  of  Maine  and  Loire,  6  miles  S£.  of  Bauge. 
or  is  wafted  away,  is 'carried  into  the  lower  (i.)  MOULIN,  CharJes  Du^  a,  celebrated  .civile 
groands,  and  nothing  brought  back  again.  Bmrnet.  sui,  and  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  the  i6th 
—Thofe  formed  ftones  defpoiled  of  their  fhells,  century,  was  born  of  a  conGderatile  family  at  Pa-* 
aod  expofed  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  tU  in  1500;  and  acquired'  great  reputation  by  bis 
time  decay,  wear,  and  moulds  away,  and  are  ikill  in  the  la^.  ,He  publilhed  many  works, 
frtquently  found  defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces,  which  have  been  colleded  and  printed  in  5  vo* 
H'ood<wttrd. —  ,    lumes  foliq ;  and  are  confidered  as  the  moft  ex« 

To  them  by  failing  Jove  'twas  giv'n,  *    cetlent  works  that  France  has  produced  on  the 

Great  William's  glories  to  recall,  fiibjeft  6f  civil  law.    He  died  at  Paris  Jn  1566. 

When  ftatnea  moulder^  and  wheu  arches  fall. '  (2.} -Moulin,  Peter  Du,  a  proteftaiit  divine,* 

Prior. «  of  the  fame  family  with  the  former,  bom  in  1568. 
^Finding  bis  congregation  moulder  every  Sunday,  He  taught  philofophy  at  Leyden ;  and  afterwards 
and  hearing  what  was  the*  occaiion  of  it,  he  re-  became  chaplain  to  the  princefs  of  Navarre.  At 
folved  to  give  bis  porifii  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn,    the  defire  or  King  James  J.  he  came  oyer  to  £ng- 

Addifon.    land  in  16x5,  and  prepared  a  plan  foi*  the  onion 

(i.)  *  MOULDINESS.  n .  /  [from  mould^,^  of  the  Proteftant  churches.  He  prelided  at  the 
The  ftate  of  being  mouldy. — Flefh,  fifli,  and  fynod  held  by  the  Calvinifts  at  Alais  in  x62o« 
plants,  after  a  mpuidme/jf  rottennefs,  or  corrupt-  Some  time  after  he  retired  to  Sedan,  where  the  D» 
ing,  will  fall  to  breed  worms.    Bacon.  of  Bouillon  made  him  profellbr  of  divinity,  and^ 

(a.)  MouLDiNEss  is  a  term  applied  to  bodies  minifter*  He  was  enmloyed  by  the  Calvinifts  in 
which  corrupt  in  the  air,  from  fome  hidden  the  moft  important  affairs ;  and  died  at  Sedan  in 
principle  of  humidity  therein ;  and  whofe  corrup-  1658.  His  principal  works  are,  x.  The  anatomy 
tion  (hows  itielf  by  a  certain  white  down  or  lanu-  of  Arminianifm :  i.  A  treatife  on  repentance,  and 
go  on  their  furfiice,  which  viewed  through  »mi-  the  keys  of  the  church:  3.  The  capuchine:  4% 
crofcope  appears  like  a  kind  of  meadow,  out  of  A  defence  of  the  reformed  churches :  5.  The 
which  arife  hirh%  and  flowers,  fome  only  in  the  judge  of  controverfies  and  traditions:  6.  The 
bod,  others  full  blown,  and  others  decayed  ;  each  anatomy  of  the  Mafs :  ;•  The  novelty  of  Po^ 
baviog^  its  root,  ftalk,  and  other  parts.  See  Mu-  pery. 
cot.  (j.)  Moulin,  Peter  Du,  eldeft  fon  of  the  pre- 

(i.)*  MOULDING.  «./  [irom  mould,]  Oma-  ceding,  was  chaplain  to  Charles  H.  and  preben. 
mental  cavities  in  wood  or  ftone.— Hollow  moulds  dary  of  Canterbury,  where  he  died  in  X6S4,  aged 
inii  arc  required  in  the  work.    Moxon.  84.    He  wrote,   x.  The  peace  of  the  foul   in, 

(2.)  A  Moulding  is  any  thing  caft  in  a  mould,  French.  1.  Clamor  regiifanguinu  ;  which  Milton, 
or  that  feems  to  have  been  fo,  though  in  reality  by  miftake,  attributed  to  Alexander  Morus.  3 
it  were  cut  with  a  chilTel  or  ax.  A  defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion. 

(jO  Mooldings,  in  archite^ure,  projeAures  C4O  Moulin,  Gabriel  Du,  a  French  hiftoriah 
be)ODd  the  naked  wall,  column,  wamfcot,  &c.  and  ecclefiaftic,  who  wrote,  1.  Hifioire  GeneraU  de 
tbe  afTemblage  of  which  forms  comiches,  door-  Normandie  fous  les  Dues:  Rouen;  1631,  fol.  9, 
c^cs,  and  other  decorations  of  Architsctueb.  Hiftoire  des  Conquetes  dcs -Normans  dans  les  roy- 
See  Index  to  that  article.  aumes  des  Napfes  et  Sicilie,  fol. 

(i.)*MOULDWARP.ii./.[mo/i/and  w<o;^aif,  (5.)  Moulin,  a  mountainous  parifh  of  Perth- 
Stton.  This  is  I  believe  tbe  proper  and  original  fhire,  fo  named  from  the  village,  iN°  6.)  13  miles 
wme  of  the  ialpa  i  a  mould<warp  is  a  creature  that  long  from  NE.  to-  SW.  and  from  4  to  6^  broad. 
'srsi  mmtU,  The  word  is  ftill  retained,  though  It  confifts  of  two  diftri^s,  Athql  and  Sti^ath- 
fometimes  pronounced  mouldywarp.]  A  mole;  a  ardle.  The  air  is  cry  and  healthy,  the  foil  fer- 
rtnall  animal  that  throws  up  the  earth.—  tile,  except  on  the  hills,  which  aftbrd  good  paf. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  finful  luft,  ture  for  Iheep,  and  abound  with  lime-ftone.    The 

Whofe  bale  effed  through  cowardly  diftmft         population,  in  X791,  was  1749  ;  and  had  decreaf- 

Of  his  own  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie,  ed  360  fince  X755.    About  700  acres  are  under 

But  like  a  mouldwarf  in  the  earth  doth  lie.  wood  ;  and  X950  in  cultivation,  producTng  good 

Spenfer.  crops  of  oats,  barley,  peafe,  potatoes,  and  lint- 
-While  they  play  the  mouldwarps^  unfavory  feed.  The  number  of  (heep  was  9400 ;  horfes, 
^ropg  diftemper  their  heads  with  annoyance  on-  584;  and  black  cattle,  1463.  The  total  aitrual 
7  for  the  prcfent.  Carevu. — With  gins  we  betray  produce  is  valued  at  13,0071*  The  oak  woods 
^  ▼wmin  of  tbe  earth,  namely,  the  fichat  and  are  cut  once  in  ao  years,  and  arc  wortb  4500I.  a 
"e  mouidKvarp.    JVolUn.  cutting.    The  bark  is  eftimatcd  at  the  fame  va-    . 

(»•)  MoDLDWARP,  or  Mole.    See  Talpa.        lue.    The 'chief  manufaaure  and  export  is  linen 

*  MOULDY^  adj,  Cfrom  mould*]  Overgrown  yarn,  which  amounts  to  about  4683!.  a  year ; 
With  coDCTttions— Is  thy  name  mouldy  ^— Yea,  fheep  fold  annually  produce  900I. ;  black  cattje, 
Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd.— Ha,  ha,  300I. ;  >yool,  900  fleeces,  300I.  There  arc  10  com 
"J  J  moft  ekcellcnt.  Things  that  9xe  mouldy  lack  mills,  7  lint,  and  3  fulling  mills.  There  two  li- 
"ff.  Well  iaid.  Sir  John.  Sbak.  Henrif  IV.— The  cenfed  ftills,  and  14  whiiky  and  ale-houfes ;  yet, 
°i^We  looks  white,  as  being  expofed  to  the  winds  though  almoft  all  the  bufinefs  is  tranfa^ed  in 
fnfl  Hit  rea.vapours,  that,  by  continually  fretting  thcfe,  the  people  feldom  exceed  moderation. 
";?'«*«•»«  it  from  that  mcMy  colour  which  Capt.  Campbell  of  Ficnab,  the  hero  of  Darien, 
*thfr»  coriiraa.    Addifon.  was  born  in  this  parifh.    (Sec  DaeisNi  N*  x,  tf 

^'>^XV.  PaiTL  Yy  4!) 
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4.)  The  battle  of  Killicrankie  was  fought  lo  it,  It  is  featcd  cm  the  Chuaaub*  a  branch  of  the  In« 
dn  the  r7th  July  1689.  See  Killicrankib.  dus*  soo  miles  S W.  of  Lahore^  ^7^  NW.  of  D<U 

(6.)  lyiouLiM,  a  village  in  the  above parilhy  on-    hi*  and  800  from  the  fea  coaft.  Load.  70.  40.  £. 
ginally  feated  near  a  lake  (Hnce  drained),  whence    Lat.  99.  52.  N. 

the  name  from  maoth  Htme^  Gael,  a  fmooth  pooly  MOULTING,  or  Molting,  o.  /•  the  &llirg 
6t  niagh  linnet  pool-field.  It  has  a  fair  iti  March  of,  or  change  of  hair,  feathers,  (kins,  boms,  or 
famous  for  linen  yarn.  other  parts  of  animals»  happeniDg  in  fome  annu- 

,  (i.)  MOULIT^ET.  ft.  A  in  mechanics,  a  roller,  ally,  in  others  only  at  certain  ftages  of  their  live<. 
WnicB,  being  crotfed  with  two  levers,  is  ufiaally  The  generality  of  animals  moult  in  fpring.  The 
applied  to  cranesy  capftans,  and  other  forts  of  en-  mou1ti'<g^  of  a  hawk  is  c:iUed  mewing*  The'  moult- 
giiles  of  the  like  nature^  to  draw  ropes,  and  heave  ing  of  a  deer  is  the  quitting  of  hii»  horns  in  Fc- 
up  (tones,  &c.  bruary  or  March.    The  monli  ing  of  a  ferpent  h 

(lOMouLiwET  is  ^Ifo  a  kind  of  turnftile,  or  the  chanping  hi?  fkln.  See  ExuviiC,  JJ  i. 
wooden  crofs,  which  turns  horizontally  upon  a  (i-r:7«)  MOULTON,  the  names  or  9  towns  of 
ftake  fixed  in  the  ground:  ufually  placed  in  paf.  En;?Iv7nd,  viz.  i.in  dhefhirc,  near  Sandl>ach :  1. 
ftges  to  keep  out  cattle,  and  to.obUge  pafTeiigera  it!  Lincolnihire  on  the  Walh:  3  Sc  4-  in  Norfolk : 
to  go.  and  come  one  by  one.  Thofe  moulinets  5,  in  Northampton /lure,  3  miles  from  Northamp- 
aire  often  fet  near  the  outworks  Of  fortified  places  ton  :  6.  in  Suffiilkt  £.  o^  Newmarket :  y.  ia  York- 
at  the"  (ides  of  the  barrlerS)  through  which  people    (hire,  ne^r  Richmond. 

paft  on  foot.  (8.)  Moultoh,  North,  a  town  of  Devon- 

(i.)  MOULINS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the    (hire  on  the  Moul,  and  the  N.  fide  of  S.  Moulton, 

dep.  of  AHer,  as  it  was  of  the  late  pro?,  of  Bour-    of  whofe  hundred  it  is  a  ooiember,  and  anciently 

bonuois.    It  is  fo  named  from  a  number  of  mUh    gave  name  to  it.    It  has  two  fairs,  on  Tuefday  af* 

that  were'  near  it;  and  is  feated  on  the  Alier,,  ter  May  11,  and  on  Nov.  \%. 

over  which  it  has  a  fine  bridge  of  13  arches*    It        (9.)  Moultok,  South,  a  town  on  the  &  /iJe 

contains  above  x6,ooo  citizens.    The  houfes  of    of  the  Moul,  182  miles  from  Loudon.    Both  the 

the  Chartreux,  and  the  Vifitation,  are  magnificent.    Moultons  were  aAciently  royal  demefnes*    Tbii 

It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  cutlery  ware,    corporation,  'which  font  members  to  parliameoc 

and  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  fertile  plain,  almoft  in    in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  confifts  of  a  mayor,  it 

the  middle  of  France  r  30  m.  S.  of  Nevers,  and    capital  burgefles*  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  and  a 

55IN.  of  Clermont.  Lon.  3. 15.  £«  Lat.  46*  34-  N.    feijeants.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday ;  and  fain 

(1.)  MouLiNs  EN  Gilbert^  a  town  of  France,    on  the  firft  Tuefday  after  May  ix»  and  Nov.  11. 

in  the  dep.  of  Nievre,  and  ci-devant  ptov.  of  Ni-    The  chief  manufadures  are  ferges,  {balloons,  and 

vemois ;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Morvan,    felts ;  and  great  quantities  of  wool  brought  from 

5  miles  SW.  of  Chateau-Chinon,  and  %^  £•  of    the  country  are  bought  up  here.   In  x6S4f  a  mer- 

Nevers.  chant  of  London,  a  native  of  the  tovra,  built  and 

(3.)  MoiTLiirs  La  Marche,  a  town  of  France,    endowed  a  free  fchool.    There  is  alfo  a  cbaritf 

in  the  dep.  of  the  Ome,  9  miles  SW.  of  Aigle,    fchool.  It  lies  xx  miles  S£.  of  Bamftaple.  Loo.  3. 

and  y8  N£.  of  Alengon.  ^$,  W.  Lat.  z.  5.  N. 

MOULS,  an  ifland  near  the  N.  coaflr  of  Com-        *  To  MOUNCH.  To  Mauncu.  v.  a.  [mcutk 
will,  N.  of  the  Allan.  ^  to  eat  much.  Ainf.  This  word  is  retained  in  Scot- 

*  To  MOULT.  V.  n.  [mtfy^m,  Dutch.]  To  fhed    land,  and  denotes  the  obtunded  adion  of  tooth. 
or  change  the  feathers ;  to  loie  feathers.^ — Some    left  gums  on  a  hard  cruft,  or  any  thing  eatable : 
birds  upon  moulting  turn  colour,  as  Robin  red-    It  feemi  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  word 
breafts,  after  their  moulting^  grow  to  t>e  red  again    manger.    Macbean, — 
by  degrees.  Bacon, —  A  lailor's  wife  kid  chefnnts  in  her  lap, 

Time  fhall  moidt  away  his  wings*  And  moimcht^  and  mounehtt  and  mouncbu  ShaL 

E'er  he  ihall  difcovcr  ( i.)  *  MOUND.  «./  [mundian^  Saxon,  to  de- 

^     In  the  whole  wide  world  again  fend.]  Any  thing  raifed  to  fortify  or  defend  j  ufu* 

Such  a  conftant  lover.  Suckling. .  ally  a  bank  of  earth  or  ftone. — 

The  widowM  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  wings«^  This  great  garden,  compafsM  with  a  m«Mi 

And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmur  fings.  Fairy  Qutf*- 

Garth.  The  fea's  a  thief,  whofe  liquid  furge  lefolvw 

(x.)  MOULTAN,  a  province  of  Indoftan;  on        The  mounds  into  fait  tears.      Timon  of  Athens- 
the  E^fide  of  the  Indus ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  God  had  thrown  . , 

Lahore ;  £.  by  Delhi  and  Agimere ;  S.  by  Gu-  That  mountain  as  bis  garden  moumdt  high  rati  ^' 
zerat  and  fome  fandy  deferts ;  and  W.  by  Perfia  Mui^*' 

and  Candahar.  It  belongs  to  the  King  or  Scheik  »Such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law>  fucA 
of  Candahar.  Cotton,  fugar,  fulpbur»  opiumi  as  laughed  at  the  fword  of  vengeance  which  0** 
&c.  arc  its  chief  produAs.  vinejuftice  brandiihed  in  theu*  faces.    Sootk." 

(a.)  MouLTAN,  an  ancient  city  of  IndoftaUf  Hor  cold  fhall  hinder  me  with  horos  aoc 

capital  of  the  above  province ;  with  a  famous  pa-  hounds  ^    . 

goda,  or  Hindoo  temple.  It  was  formerly  a  place       To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  «i0tf>^*^i^' 
'  of  great  trade  in  cotton  fluffs,  flee.  A  fet  of  Hin-    —The  ftate  of  Milan  is  like  a  vaft  ga«"  ^^' 
doo  refide  in  it  called  the  Catiry  or  Kuttry  tribe,    rounded  by  a  noble  motin^-work  of  rocks  so 
whom  Major  Rennel  fuppofei  to  be  the  defcend-    mountains.    Jlddijon.  .,l 

ants  of  the  Catherit  who  joined  the  Malli,  in  op.  (a.)  Mound,  in  heraldry,  a  ball  or  Si<^°^.^  " 
pofin^  Aleiander  thcGreati    (See  Imdia>  $  4O   •  crofs  upon  it,  fuch  as  our  kingi  are  ui|i|i^*^ 
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drawn  withf  holding  it  in  their  left  bands  as  they  A  hafe  ignoble  mindt 

do  the  fceptre  in  the  right  That  mauuij  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  Ibar. 

(3OM0UHD,  EAaTHEN.  .  See  £dimburoh».$  .             ^^                                                  Shak* 

17.  The  fire  of  trees  and  houfea  mourns  on  highy 

*  To  Mouiii>..«.  m,  [from  the  noun.]  To  fbrti^  And  meetf.  half-way  new  fires  that  fliow'r  from 

ff  with  a  mound.            '    ^  iky*.                                                Cowley 

MOUNESS-NESSy^^capeof  ShetlaDdjonthe  ---If  the  liturgy  Ownild  be  offered  to  them,  it 

SE.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Unfi.    Lon«  a.  zo.  £•  of  would  kindle  jeaioufy,  and  at  the  ft-ft  range  of 

Edinburgh*    Lat.  61.  3.  N.  that  Udder  which  fUould  ferre  to  mowU  over  all 

(1.)*  MOUNT.  »./  [monttir.  mofUflMwJ}  their .  cuftoms.  Ciarendtn^^Thtf  have  no  more 

1.  A  mountain ;  a  hiU. — ^Jacob.  offered  faorific^  time  allowed  them  ig  their  mounUtig  than  the 

apoo  the  mounfm  G^.  <xxi.  54*—-  fingle  revolution  of  a  day.  Dr^dm.    a.  To  tower^ 

Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height,  to  be  built  to  great  eliBvation.-*Though  his  e*^ 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  fnow.  Drjfdthm  cellency  u^mt  ^p  to  the  heavens,  and  hia  head 

t.An  artificial  hjUraifed  in  a  garden  or  other  place*  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  (hall  periih.  M 

—He  might  (^  what  mosmls  they  had  in  ihort  zx-  6.    3.  To  get  on  horieback.-** 

time  caft,  and'what  a  number  of  warlike  foldiers.  ...      He  cry'd,  oh  (  and  mounted.'                 ShaL 

Knollej,    3.  A  publick  treafure ;  a  bank.    Now  4.  [If  or,  amounf^  To  attain  in  valne.— * 

oUblete.->Tbefe  examples  confirmed  me  in  a  re-  firing  then  ihefe  bleifiogs  to  a  ftridfc  account, 

folutioD  to  fpend  my  time  wholly  in  writing  ;  and  Make  ^irdedudions,  iee4o  what  thcfy  moutU  f 

to  put  forth  that  poor  tajent  God  hath  given  Pope* 

DC,  not  to  particular  exchanges,, but  to  banks  or  (i.)  *  MOUNTAIN,  a^f.  [momawuti  l^tio.] 

muats  of  perpetuity,  whicli  will  not;  break.  Bacons  Found  on,the  moufitains;, pertaining, to  the  oioun- 

(i.)  MouMT.    See  Mountain,  §,  3.  tains;  growing  on  the  mountains.—  . 

(3O  Mounts  of  Pi rty,  certain  funds  or  efta-  ^    Now  fpf  -oor  mountain  fport,  op  to  yond  hill; 

biiihments  in  It^ly,  where  money  is  lent  out  «i^  .  Your  legs  are  young,                siak^Gymbeiine. 

fome  fmall  fecurity.    There  were  alfo  mounts  of  You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 

piety  in  England,  raifed  by  contrlbutign  for  the  To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noife^ 

t^efit  of  people  ruined  by  the  extortions  of  the  When  they  are^iretted  with  the  gufts  of  heaT^n. 

J«w«.               ^  Sifok. 

(x )  *  To  Mount,  v*  a.  {monter^  French.]  i.  To  •    (^0  *  Mountain,  ir.  J.  [moniMgnet  French.] 

riife  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high. —  x.  A  large  hill  \,  a  vaft  protulxrance  of  the  earth* 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  runs  And  by  his  falfe  worihip  fuch  pow'r  he  did 

o'cr»  gain. 

Seeming  to  augment,  waftes  it.                 Sbak,  .  As  kept  him  o'  th'  mountain,  and  us  on  the  plain. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  fny  love  fo  Raleigh.^ 

high.  The  ark  no  more  now  flotes,  but  feems  oq 

That  makes  me  fee,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  I  ground, 

Sbak^  Faff  on  the  top  of  fome  high  mountain  fix'd. 

--The  air  it  fo  thin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  no  Hilton* 

feeling  of  her  wings,  or  any  refiftance  of  air  to  '     -From  Acmon'shand  a  rolling  ftooe  there 

wfmt  berfi»lf  by.  RaUigh,    a.  To  afcend;    to  came, 

climb.—  So  large,  it  half  deferv'd  a  mountain* s  name* 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne,  Bfyden* 

Aad  rule  the  country  kingdoms,  once  our  own?  a.  Anv  thing  proverbially  huge.— I  had  been 

.    Dr^den.  drown'd ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water 

3-To  place  on  horieback;  to  fumini  with  hories.-*  fwells  a  man,  and  what  ihould  1  have  been  when 

Three  hundred  horfes,  in  high  Itables  fed,  I  had  been  fwelled  ?  I  ihould  have  been  a  moun* 

Of  t.-tefe  he  chofe  the'faireft  and  the  beft,  tain  of  mummy.  Shak.^ 

To  moiutt  the  Trojan  troop.                   Dryden,  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  fome  bribet 

--CWar  reafon,  ading  in  conjunction  with  a  well  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 

^ifcipUned,  but  ftrong  and  vigorous  fancy,  fel'dom  Where  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body.  Sbak* 

1^1  to  attain  their  end:  fancy  without  reafon  is  (3.)  A  Mountain  is  a  confiderable  eminence 

*<^  a  horfe  without  a  rider ;  and  reafon  without  of  land,  elevated  above  every  thing  adjoining  to 

^cy  is  not  well  mounted.  Care<w,    4.  To  em-  it,  and  commanding  all  the  furrounding  places : 

^ili(h  with  ornaments.    5.  To  Mount  guard,  it  is  commonly  full  of  inequalities,  cavities  more 

To  do  duty  and  watch  at  any  particular  poft.  or  lefs  expofed,  and  ftrata  half  laid  open.    This 

^«  To  Mount  a  cannon.    To  fct  a  piece  on  its  name  abm-eviated  is  likewife  given  to  a  r^M  ^ 

wooden  frame  for  the  more  eafy  carriage  and  mountains;  sa  Mount  Atlas*  Mount  Caucat^t  ^c* 

i&uugemeht  in  firing  it.  Thofe  who  have  fur veyed  the  earth  in  general,  and 

(«•)  *  To  Mount,  v.  n.    i.  To  rife  on  high.—  '  (Tudied  nature  on  a  grand  fcale,  have  conftantly 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  been  ftruck  with  admiration  and  aftoniibment 

Bake  her  neft  on  high  ?  Jok  iil.  %j,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  majeftic  eminences,  which,  ex- 

ini  drive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  tendine  in  different  ways,  fecna  to  mle  over  the 

nap;  reft  of  thie  globe,  and  which  prefent  totbebe: 

*^  leaden  (lumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow,  bolder  a  fpe^acle  equally  magnificent  and  inter* 

^en  I  ihould  mount  with  wlng^  of  \i<itory.  efting.  See  §  7— 11. 

Shak*  (4-)  Mountain  of  forty  days;  a  mountain 

Yya  of 
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4be  Abbe  Mariti's  defcription,  t^e  fummit  is  co-  aWy  to  this '  hypotheliB;  b  heavy  body,  \vbich 
vend  tac'ttker  with  flirubs,  tuff,  iifti-  earfh  j   it  ought  ip  gravitate  or  tend  toward  the  centre  of 
confiftftofa  foUd  fii^ft  of  wlrite'niarble,  the-fur-  the  eaHh,  in  a  difeflion  perpendicular  to  its  fur- 
face  of'which  is  become  yellow  by  ih^injurie^  of  fj^ce,  fuppoling  the  laid  furface  to  be  perft^fy 
the  air.    "  The  path  by  which  you  afccnd  to  ft  .even  and  fpherical,  ougbl  likewiie,  though  in  a  Icfs 
(fays  lie)  "fills  onev^ith  terror,  'as  it  fifes  with  a  degVee,to  be  attradea  and  ttend  towarc}*.*  oooud- 
winding  courfe  between  twoabyfles,  whtch.the  tainplaced  ontheearth'sfurftice;  fpthat  apluirib- 
cye  dares  fcarcely  fcehokj.    This  path  is  at  fird:  line,  for  inftance,.  of  a  quadrapt,  hanging  in  the 
pi^tty  broady  but  at  Ien^t4)'  becomes  fo  confined,  nerghbouVhood  of  fuch  a  mountBiUf  ought  to  be 
that  one  can  with  difficulty  ^lace  both  feet  upon  drawn  from  a  perpendicular  fituation,  in  coofe- 
it  at  Jhe  fame  -time.    When  wfc  had  reded  our-  quence  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  qoautity  of 
ifelves  Ski  a  fmall  grotto,  wie  purfued  dur  courfe,  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed  a^ing  in  a  direc- 
which  became  ftill  more  dangerous.  '  Sufpended  tion  different  from  that  exerted  by  the  ^liole  maft 
flimoft  from  the  rock,  and  having  before  Din*  ey^  "of  matter  in  the  earth,  and  with  a  proportion  ably 
Jill  file  horror  of  the  preciplfce^  We  could  advance  inferior  degree  of  force.    Though  Sir  Ifaac  N^w- 
only  by  dragging  one  foot  ifter  the  other;  fo  that>  ton  had  long  ago  hinted  at  an  experiment  of  th»i 
had  'the  6nalleft  fragment  ^iven  way  under  .us»  "kind,  and  had  remarked,  that  *'  a  mountain  of  an 
we  ihouid  have  been  hurried  to  the' bottom  of  hemifpherical  figure,  three  itiilea  high   and    fix 
*hts  frightful  abyfs.     Proceeding  a  Jjttle  fa^-tber,  broad,  would  not,  by  its  attraAion,  draw  the 
'<we  fourvd-a  sd  grotto,  the  entSnce  of  which  was  plUmb-Une  two  minutes  (or  rather  i'  i8")  out  of 
abnut  9.f^et'in  Ijreadth.    This  grotto  condudtsto  the  perpendicular:"  yet  no  attempt  to  afcertaio 
another,  which  we  entered,  but  wtere  alniolt  ftif-  this  matter  by  adiial  experiment  was  made  till 
led  by  the  great  number  of  bats  fluttering  up  and  about  1738  ;.  when  the  French  academiciane,  par- 
down  in  It.    Some  niches  in  the  fides  gave  us  rea-  ticularly  MefTrs  Bouguer  and  Condamine,  who 
^on  to  conclude,  that  it  had  fervid  as  a  fepulchre  were  fenf  to  Pern  to  meafure  a  degree  un<1cr  tbe 
to  the  anchorets.    Tlie  other  grotto  appears. by  equator,  attempted  to  difcover  the  attraftivepox^- 
Che  remains  of  an  altar  and  fome  Greek  paintmgs  er-of  CMimborazo,  in   Quito.    According  to 
to  have  been  a  church.    In  the  right  corner  there  their  obfervations,  'Chimbora^o  exerted   an  at- 
{s  a  large  -ciftern,  the  pTaAer  of  whichTetain?  its  tra^ion  equal  to  8'  feconds.    Though  this'expe- 
original  folidity,  though  broken  In  a  few  places,  riment  was  not  perhaps  fufficient^  to  prove  fatif. 
lo  the  left  corner  th«re  is  a  fmall  ftair  which  con  faftorily  even  the  reality  of  an  attrai^ion,  much 
dufls  to  a  3d  grotto.    This  is  much  longer  and  lefs  the  precife  quantity  of  it ;  yet  it  does  not  xp' 
2>roader  than  arfy  of  the  former,  and  its' walls  are  pear  that  any  fteps  had  Been  fince  taken  to  repeat 
0lfb  ornamented  with  Greek  paintings,  whiqh  re-  it.    Through  the^unificenbe  of  hisBtitannic  ma- 
prefent  the  la  apofUes  in  their  natliral  fize.    Their  jefty,  the  Royal  Society  were  enabled  to  under- 
names ai'e  written  in  Greek  charaAers  upon  the  take  the  execution  of  this  delicate  and  important 
glory  which  furrounds  their,  heads.    At  the  for-  experiment ;  the  aftronomer  royal^was  chofeo  u 
tKer  end  of  this  grotto  ftands  a  fquare  altar  a  little  ^onduA  it.    After  various  inquiries,  the  mouo- 
^damaged  $  above  which  is  an  oval  painting  of  the  tain  Scheballien,  fituated  nearly  rn  the  centre  of 
Annunciation,  in  perfect  prefervation.    The  chifel  Scotland,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  moft  prc.prr 
has  been  employed  to  render  thefe  grdttos  regular  for  the  purpofc  that  could  he  found  in  this  iflasd. 
2nd  fmooth;  and  it  appears  that  they  were  inhabit-  Tbe  obfervations  were  made  by  taking  the  meri- 
#d  by  hermits.  Nicephorus  and  Eufebius,  who  have  dian  zenith  dif^ances  of  diiferent  fixed  ftars,  ne^r 
defcribed  all  the  churches  and  religious  places  of  the  zenith,  by  means  of  a  zenith  fedor  of  ten  feet 
palaftine  and  Judea,  do  not  fpeak  of  thefe  cha-  radius ;  firft  on  the  S.  and  afterwatds  on  the  K. 
peifl.    Thi«  mountain  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  the  fide  of  the  hill,  the  greateft  length  of  which  ex- 
province,  and  one  of  its  moft  facred  places.    It  tended  in  an  E.  and  W.  dhpedtion.    It  is  evident, 
takes  its  name  from  the  rigorous  fall  which  Chrift  that  if  the  mafs  of  matter  in  the  hill  exerted  snj 
obferved  here.    In  remcmhrance  of  this  miracle,  fenfible  attradtion,  it  would  caufc  the  plumb-line 
9.  chapel  was  formerly  conftrufted  on  the  fiimmit  of  the  fe^or,  through  which  an  obfervcr  xievicd 
»i  the  mountain.    Many/caltered  grottos  are  feen  a  ftar  in  the  meridian,  to  deviate  from  its  perpen* 
iiere{  in  one  of  which,  according  to  Quarefmi us,  dicular  fituation,  and  wonld  attradt  it  contwy- 
•  vere  depofited  the  bodies  of  feveral  anchoret*,  wife  at  the  two  ftations,  thereby  doubling  the  ft- 
Here  we  enjoyed  the  moft  beautiful  profpedl  ima-  fe(ft.    On  the  S.  fide  jthc  plummet  yrould  bf 
finable-    This  part  of  the  mountain  overlooks  drawn  to  the  northward,  by  the  attradive  power 
tJvc  mountains  of  Arabia,  the  countries  of  Gilead,  of  the^hill  placed  to  the  northward  of  it :  and  on 
the  Ammonites,  and  of  Moab',  the  plain  of  Jcri-  the  N.  fide,  a  contrary  arid. equal  deflection  of  the 
cho,  the  Jordan,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Dead  plumb-line  would  take  place,  in  confequeoct  d 
^ea.    See  Matth.  iv.  8.  the  attraction  of  the  hill,  now  to  the  S.  of  it.   Tbc 
(5.)  Mountains,  attraction  of.     This  is  apparent  zenith  diftances  of  the  ftars  would  be  af- 
a  late  difcovery,  and  a  ^ery  confiderable  confir-  fedc.*!  contrary  wife;  thofe  being  incrcafed  at  t^« 
vation  ©f  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  theory  of  univcrfal  one  Ration  which  were  diminilhed  at  the  other; 
f^juiiiy.    According  to  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  an  and  the  correfpondent  quantities  of  the  defleiSion 
Mttra^urc power  is  not  only  exerted  between  thofe  of  the  plumb-line  would  give  the  obfcrver  the  fian 

fergc  majjes  of  flatter  irhicb  €onft;tute  the  fun  of  the  contrary  attradtions  of  the  bill,  adiog  ^ 

the 
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tke  pl^n|mek  at  the  .j^9  jQtatk>Qf ; ytlie.  iialf  of  ^  foiiad  by.peoDdllluIn^»  n^oald  not.be  neai;  fo  re* 

which  wfn  of  couri^wicate  theattfaaive  power  g^Iar  as  it,  b^r  been  found  by  esperimentto  bew 

)f  the  hill. ,  l*be"o^i^ou&  requirue  for  this  ,ei>-  V  4t;4^  Ri^ouiitai^  are  by  (hefe  experinieaU  found 

)trnrucnt . lail^4  f^^^V'^^^f  "^on^ha;  and.fvom  ^q^^t^  o^.pro49icing«&nfible  defle^ioos  of  the 

hem  it  app!;^rs»  tb'4  the  fiim  of  t)ie  two  contr%>  j^l^i^b^i^^tl^.,  aftronomical  inftrumentSy  it  is  of 

y  Attra^ions  of^ibue;'TnpunUin.  pcnehailief^  gjr^at  javportapce^  in  the  menfuratJMi  of  degrees 

wo  temporary  pbfervation^  which,  was  ,fUcQef«>  if^^ the  meridia^^. either  to  choofe  places  where  the 

i?ely  fixed  half-way  up  thej^ill.  (yrberethe  dkSt  irregular  attradtions  of  the  elevated^ parts  may  be 

tfitiattraaion  would  be 'greateft}»  was  equal  to  foaU;.  or,  wbeire,  by  their  fituation|  they  may 

1".  6"'. — From  a  rough  computation, fbun^ed  on  compepfate  or..count^rad  the  effefts  of  each  o« 

he  known  law, of  gravitation,  and  on  an  aiTump-  therJ'^   See  Asti^onomy,  ItmU^* 

km,  that  the' debiity  of  tlie  hill  is  eauaf  to  the  .    (6.),Mou]i.TAii<s,  bv^ning.    Seei^TNA,  £t- 

scan  denHty  of  the  earth,  it  appears  that  thb  at-  iiju  H;5i:v4«  Vcsvyiusy  and  Volcano. 

ndion  of  the  hill  ihouM  amount  to  abput  the      .^7.)  Moui4TA4|is»  diffbrent  (iiips  of..  Na* 

tooble  of  this  quantity.    Thence  it  was  inferred,  turaii4s  reckon  feveral  )(inds  of  mountains,    (See 

hat  the  denfity  of  the  hill  is  only  about  half  the  Minkralqqy,  Part  IL  Uaft  I.  AppentUx.)  Thefe 

&€aD  denfity  of  the  earth.    It  does  nQt.appear»  elevations  of  the  earth  have  ^ot  all  the  fame  ori* 

however,  that  the  roour.taia  Schehallien  has  /ever  gio,  nor  date  their  commencement  from  the  fame 

)een  a. volcano,  pr  is  hollow ;  .as  it  is  extremely  era.    1.  Tbofe  mountains  which  form  a  chain, 

folid  and  denfe,  and  feemingiy  compofed  of  an  and  which  are  covered  with  fnow,  may  be  confi. 

entire  rock.   The  jnfercnce8,jJrawn  from  ihefe  ex-  dered  sls  primitive  or  antediluvian..    They  are  like 

ptfriments  may  be  reduced  to  the  following :  **  u  maje'ftic  bulwarks  fcattered  on  the  furface  of  the 

That  the  mountain  Scheliailien  exerts  a  fenQble  globe,  and  greatly  exceed  the  other  mountains  in 

tttradion;  therefore,  from'jtlie  rules  of  philofo-  ^eight.,    In  general,  thtir  elevation  is  very  fuddeOf 

philing,  we  are  t,p  conclude,*  that  every  mountain,  apd  their  afcent  very  fteep  and  difficuU-    Their 

and  indeed  every  par^i^rle  pf  the  jearth,  isendued  (hape  is  that  of  a  pyramid  cr.owaed  with  (harp 

vith  the  (ame  property,  jq  proportion  to  its  quan*  and  prominent  rocks,  on  which  no  verdure  is  to 

lity  of  matter,     a.  The  law  of  the  variation  of  be  feen.  but  which  are  dry,  naked,. and  ah  it  were 

this  force,  in  the  inverfe. ratio  qf  the  fquares  of  ihippeo  of  their  foil,  which  has  been  waihed 

the  diftani^s,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Jfaac'New*  away  by  the  rains,  and. which  ^efent  an  awful 

tou,  tialfo  confirmed  by  this  experiment.    For  and  horrible  afped,  fufficient  to  imprefs  the  cold- 

ifthe  force  of  attraftion  of  the  hill  had  been  on.  eft  imagioation  with    terror,     Thefe  primitive 

ly  to  that  of  the  earth,,  as,  tW  matter  in  the  hill  mounUins  vwhich  aftoniih  the  eye,  and   where 

to  that  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been  greatly  in-  wind  pnly  rcigha,  are  condemned  by  nature  to 

CTcifed  by  the  near^ approach  to  its  cenue,  the  at-  perpetual  fteriliij.  .  At  the  foot  of  them  we  fre- 

tradioa  thereof  muft  have  been  wholly  infen.Q.ble«i  quently  End  paths  lefs  fteep  and  winding^  than 

But  now,  by  only  fuppodng  the  mean  denfity  of  when,  we  a(cend  to  a  greater  height.    They  every 

tbe  earth  to  be  double  to  that  of  the  hilJ,  fvhich  where  prefent  thundering  cafcades,  frightful  pre- 

fccms  very  probabD?  from  other  con fiderat ions,  cipices,  and  deep  \  alleys.    The  depreftions  and 

lie  attradion  of  the  hill  .will1)e  reconciled  to  the  excavations  conelpond  with  the  quantity  of  water, 

general  law  of  the  variation  of  attrition  in  the  tlie  motion  of  which  is  accelerated  in  its  fall,  and 

inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances,  as  dedu-.  which  fometimes  produces  a  tqUl  finking  or  an 

ced  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  from  the  comparifon  of  inclination  of  the  mountain.  .  Tne  wrecks  to  be 

the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  force  found  at  the  foot  of  moft.  peaks,  (how  how  much 

ofgravity  at  the  furfnce  of  the  earth;  arid  the  they  have  fufl'ered  from  thehand  of  time.    No- 

aiialogy  of  nature  will  be  preferved.    3.  We  may  tjiing  meets  the  eye  b^t  enqrmous  rocks, .  heaped 

now,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  admit  this  law,  and  iq  confrifion  on  one  another,  which  prevent  the 

to  acknowledge,  that  the  mean  denfity  of  the  approachof  the  human  race.    On  the  fummits  of 

^rth  is  at  leaft  double  of  that  at  the  furface ;  and  thefe  mountains,  which  are  only  a  feriea  of  peaks 

coQfequently  that  the  denfity  of  the  internal  parts  frequently  detached  from  one  another,  the  pro* 

^  the  earth  is  much  greater  than  near  the  furface^  minent  rocks  are  cpvered  with  eternal  fnow  and^ 

Hence  alfo,  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  ice,  and  furrounded  with  floating  clouds  which 

earth  will  be  at  leaft  as  great  again  as  if  it  had  are  difperfed  into  dew.    Ip  a  word,  the  rugged 

oetiQ  all  compofed  of  matter  of  the  fame  denfity  cliffs  oppofe  an  ina^ceifible  rampart  to  the  intre-^ 

vith  that  at  the  furface ;  or  abput  4  or  5  times  as  pidity  of  man ;  9nd  nature  feems  to  exhibit  a  pic- 

r^^t  as  if  it  were  all  compofed  of  water. — This,  ture  of  diforder  and  decay.    No  (hells  or  other 

coRcIufioD,  Mr  Malkelyne  adds,  is  totally  contra-  organized  marine  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the 

[7  to  the  hypothefis  of  fome  naturalifts,  who  internal  jpart  of  thefe  primitive  mountains^  and 

Juppofe  the  earth  to  be  only  a  great  hollow  (hell  though  learch  has  been  made,  by  digging,  on  the 

ot  matter;  fupporting  itfelf  from  the  property  of  top  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  no  fubftances 

?n  arch,  with  an  immenfe  vacuity  in  the  roidft  of  of  this  nature  have  yet  been  difcovered  except  on 

't*    But,  were  that  the  cafe,  the  attradion  of  the  fides  near  the  bafe.    Nothing  is  to  be  met 

^ounuiDB,  and  even  fmalter  inequalities  in  the  with  but  continued  rocks,  natural  caverns,  a-  • 

«arth  8  furjface,  would  be  very  greats  contrary  to  bounding  in  cryftallizations  of  great  beauty,  and 

^xpenment,  and' would  affed  the  meafures  of  the  various  minerals.  The  ftone  of  which  they  confift 

n^^^  ^  ^^  meridian  much  more  than  we  find  is  an  immenfe  mafs  of  quartz,  fomewhat  varied, 

.7  (lo;  and  the  variation  of  gravity,  in  different  which  penetrates  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 

^utudes,  ill  ^oiog  f^om  the  equator  to  the  poles,  a  dired&op  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
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We  find  no  calcareoui  fpar  but  in*  the  fiflUrei  or  thefe  motintaiitt  formed  by  ftrau  fimMtiaies  de^ 

rents  which  have  fome  extent  and  an  evident  di-  generkte  into  little  hti]s»  and  even  become  almoft 

redton;  and  at  great  depths  we  find  new  parts  mU  they  always  confift  of  an  immenfe  colle^ioe 

as  it  weret'or*  in  other  words,  the  primittte  ftate  of  fofiiTs  of  different  kjnds,  in  great  prdervaliooB  j 

of  things.   All  primitive  mountains  ^mifh  proofs  and  which  are  pretty  eafily  detached  from  their  j 

of  thefe  afTertions.    Of  this  kind  Jn  Europe  are  earthy  bed  whether  harder  or  Softer.    Hiefie  fo^  i 

the  Pyrenees*  the  Alpst  the  AppenaineSf  the  nioun-  fils,  confifting  of  nlartne  ihells  intennized  aad  i 

tains  of  Tirol,  the  mountain  of  the  giants  in  Sile-  confoanded  with  heaps  of  orgaoiied  bodM  cf' 

fia,  the  Carpathian  mountains  of  Saxony,  tfaofe  another  fpecres,  prefent  a  pidureof  aftoiiifiu9f :! 

of  Norway,  8cc.   In  Afia  the  Riphean  mountains,  diforder,  and  give  indubitable  lodkatioiis  that*  i 

Mount  Caucafus^  Mount  Taurus,  and  Mount  fome  extraordrasry  and  violent  concnt((iidiS: 

Libaims ;  in  Africa  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  2  the  general  Deluge)  baS  confounded  aod  aca^  i 

and  in  America  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  mulated  in  the  general  diforder  and  picdpitatioB', 

the'  Andes  or  Cordilleras.    Many  of  the  latter  foreign  fubftances  and  fliells  of  variout  kindft 

have  been  the  feats  of  Volcanoes.    U.  Another  Thefe,  removed  from  their  natural  and  ongtiul 

kiiid  of  mountains  are  thofe  which  are  either  de-  place,  by  their  union  form  an  elevation  and  a  mooo* . 

tached,  or  furrounded  with  groups  of  little  hills,  tain,  which  are  in  fad  nothing  but  a  compofitioa-i 

the  foil  of  which  is  heaped  up  in  difqrder,  and  of  the  wrecks  of  bodies  formerly  organifol.    Alii 

the  cruft  gravelly  apd  oonfufedly  arranged  toge-  thefe  phenomena  feem  to  prov^  that  sioft  m 

ther.    Thefe  are  truncated,  or  have  a  wide  mouth  theds  mountains  chiefly  owe  their  origin  to  th^^li 

in  the  (hape  of  a  frTnnel  towards  the  fuinmi^,  and  lea,  which  once  covered  fome  parts  of  our  cool^  }| 

which  are  compofed  of,  or  furrounded  with,  heaps  nent,  now  left  dry  by  ita  retreat.    Upon  tbdie  tj 

of  calcined  and  half  vitrified  bodies,  lava,  ScCf  principles,  Anaxarchus  explamed  the  tormatiottji 

Thefe  mountains  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  of  the  mountains  of  Lamplacus.    In  thefe  mooft-i, 

difierent  ftrata  raiied  up  and  diicbarged  into  the  tains  we  likewife  find  wood,  prints  of  pUnt%  ,1 

aari  upon  occafion  of  the  irruption  of  fubterrane-  ftrata  of  clay,  marl|  and  chalk,  different  bcdscC., 

OU0  fire.    The  ifles  of  Santorin,  Monte-Nuovo,  ftone  fucceeding  one  another,  fvch  as  flate,  miff*  1, 

Mount  Etna,  Adam's  Peak  in  the  ifland  of  Cev-  ble  which  is  often  full  of  fea  fliellsy  Ume-Hoii^  ', 

bn,  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  In  the  Canary  llhnds;  which  appears  to  be  wlioUy  formed^  from  tie  .1 

and  many  others,  have  been  formed  in  this  man-  wreck  of  (hens,   plafter-ftone,*   entirs  ftrata  cf  ■< 

ner.    When  very  high  mountains  of  this  kind  are  ochre,  and  beds  of  bitumen,  mineral  fait,  asd 

covered  with  fea-ihells,  their  fummits  are  fup-  alum.    The  ftrata  of  mountains  which  are  tow« 

pofed  to  have  once  conftituted  a  part  of  the  bot-  and  of  a  recent  date,  or  formed  by  recent  acd*    , 

torn  of  the  ocean.    A  number  of^thefe  mountains  dents,  fometimes  appear  to  reft  upon,  or  to  take    , 

ba^e  been  ft)rmed  in  the  memory  of  man  j  and  their  rife  from,  the  fides  of  primitive  motmtaim    , 

prefent  nothing  to  the  view  but  difordered  roins,  which  they  furround,  and  of  Vhich  they  id  fbiae  . 

coniiired  maftes,  parts  heaped  together  In  the  meafnre  form  the  firft  fteps  in  the  afcent ;  aod    , 

greateft  irregularity,  and  produAions  formed  by  they  end  by  being  infenfibly  loft  in  the  plaim.  V| 

eruptions  or  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth.    When  With  refped  to  th^  irregularity  of  fome  ftrau  ia  ., 

a  mountain  of  this  kind  is  conneded  with  the  recent  mountains,  it  is  owing  to  violent  aod  fod*  ^| 

land,  and  advances  farther  into  the  fea  than  the  den  inundations,  to  torrents,  and  to  local  refo*  .| 

adjoining   country,    it   is  then  termed  a  Cap^c,  lutions  which  have  produced  an|les,  leaps,  aod    | 

Head,  or  Promontory;  fuch  as  the  Cape  of  finkings  down  of  the  ftrata.    It  u gener^y  ob-  -i 

Good  Hope  at  the  fouthem  extremity  of  Africa,  frrved,  however,  that  the  ftrata  in  mountains  a.'e 

Mountains  of  the  %A  rank  are  commonly  more  exa<^tly  parallel  to  each  other  throughout  all  tbrir 

eafy  of  accefs.    Dr  Haller  obferves,  that  the  angle  different  windings.    M.  Defmareft  remarks,  that 

formed  between  their  bafe  and  their  declivity  is  in  two  mountains  which  by  their  brows  form  tke 

larger;  that  they  have  fewer  fprings;  and  that  hollow  of  a  valley,  there  are  ftrata  of  earth  or 

their  plants  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  Alps,  ftone  of  the  (ame  kind,  and  difpofed  and  aTranged 

The  pealants  in  Swiflerland,  he  tells  us,  are  ac-  in  the  f^^me  manner.    The  ftrata  of  recent  mous- 

quainted  with  the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  tains  are  not  every  where  the  fame  is  number  aod 

kinds  of  mountains.    HI.  Thofe  mountains,  whe-  thicknefs.    Some  ftrata  are  only  a  quarter  afs9 

ther  arranged  in  a  group  or  not,  the  earth  or  inch  thick,  others  are  more  than  ten  fret ;  in  foi&e 

ftone  of  which  is  difpoied  in  ftrata  more  or  lefs  places  30  or  40  beds  fticceed  each  other,  in  othm 

regular^  and  confifting  of  one  or  more  colours'  only  3  or  4.    In  recent  mountains  compofed  of 

and  fubftances,  are  produced  by  the  fubftances  ftrata,  M.  Lehmann  obferves,  the  loweft  ffratns 

dcpofited  (lowly  and  gradually  by  the  waters,  or  is  always  pit  coal ;  and  this  refts  on  a  coarlc  and 

by  foil  gained  at  the  time,  of  great  floods.    We  frrruginous  gravel  or  (and.    Above  the  pit<oi^ 

often  fee  little  hills  formed  in  t^'n  manner,  which  are  ftrata  of  Gate,  fchiftus,  &c.  and  the  upper 

are  always  of  a  fmall  height  compared  with  thofe  part  of  the  ftrata  is  conftantly  occupied  by  hnie* 

of  the  firft  order,  and  round  in  the  top,  or  cover-  ftone  and  fait  fprings.    The  utility  of  tbde  ob* 

€d  with  foil,  frequently  forming  a  pretty  fiat  and  fervations,  in*  worlung  for  thefe  minerals,  is  cb- 

cxtenfive  furface.    We  there  find  likewife  fand  vious,  and  by  attending  to  the  diftindioo  whkik 

and  heaps  of  round  pebbles,  like  fuch  as  have  been  has  been  made  of  the  different  mountains  of  the 

worn  by  the  waters.    The  internal  part  of  thefe  fame  kind,  we  may.  know  what  kind  (^  fubflaa* 

mountains  conflfts  of  a  heap  of  ftrata  almoft  hori-  ces  we  may  expea  to  find  in  them.    The  fpect* 

zontal,  and  containing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mens  which  appear  withoutt  indicate  what  frh- 

fliells,  marine  bodies,  and  fifli- bones.    Although  fiances  are  concealed  within.    In  general,  wbcs 

two 
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Ivo  or  moi^  inoaotatDs  rdiKparallel  to  etch  other*    dpitoas  W.  fide*  while  the  £•  gradifliffy  (topes  s- 
the  fAlieot  aoglea  correfpond  with  the  recedbg    way  into  eztenfiye  plains.   The  fame  fad  is  equal- 
ones;  and  thefie  angles  are  iharper  and  more    ly  remarkable  relpeAing  the  moutitafns  on  the 
ftiiking  10  deep  and  narrow  valleys.    Dr  Haller    contrnent  of  America.    Another  remark  has  been 
obierves  that  there  are  many  places  in  the  Alps    made  thaf  hills  and  mountains  all  ran  in  the  long- 
aixi  other  mountains,  where  two  chains  are  pro-    eft  *dire^ion  of  the  iflands  in  which  they  are  pla- 
loDged  coDtrary  to  the  asaof  the  val]ey«  and  join    t%d.    Thus  the  mountains  of  Britain,  the  Scandi- 
io  as  only  to  leave  as  much  i^ace  as  il  neceflary    navi^,  Norwegian,  and  Swedllh  Alps,  run  from 
for  the  difcharge  of  the  water.    In  other  places    K.  to  S.  and  the  long  extended  diain  of  the  Andea 
tiie  mountain  is  coattnucd,  for  i^ftance,  tO  the    in  America  run  in  the  fiime  diredion,  which  .is  the 
H.  and  difcootinued  to  the  8.  where  it  opens  in/tO    greateft  length  of  that  continent.— In  this  feaiob 
a  valley.    In  others,  the  two  chains  retire  and    we  fhall  give  a  geographical  defcription  of  the  di- 
iom  a  bend  on  each  fide,  the  concavity  of  v^kh    reAiort  of  the  principal  mountains,  and  of  that 
fronts  the  axis:  hence  arife  valleys  almoilt  round    Innd'of  conneAlbu  which  fubfifts  between  them. 
sod  completely    united.     Primitive  mountains    M«  9nache  ptaCes  the  moft  elevated  points  of  the 
vbich  form  vsft  chains,  are  commonly  connedled    gr^at  chain  of  mountains  under  the  equatorial 
together  $  fiscceed  one  another  for  leveral  hun-    lihe:  but,  accoi^diog  to  other  authors,  thefiAleft 
4ifd  leagues;  and  cover  with  their  branches,  and    and  moft  continuous  lands,  and  perhaps  the  tpoft 
ot^lateral  ranuficaiioos,  the  furfkce  of  continents,    elevated,  are  to  be  found  at  a  diftaoce  from  the 
Srcber  and  many  others  have  obferved,  that  the    equator,  and  towards  the  temperate  lEones.    Ift 
vriDcipal  chain  generally  runs  from  S.  to  N.  and    in  h&f  w^  furvey  the  globe's  furface,  we  will  not 
nom  &  to  W.  The  Cordilleras  in  the  New  world,    be  able  to  perceive  thst  chain  of  mountains,  which 
Dr  Haller  ^bierves,  extend  from  N.  to  S. ;  the    running  from  E.  to  W.  and  dividing  the  earth  in- 
Pyrenees  have  nearly  the  iame  direaion ;  the  Alps    to  two  portions,  ousht  again  to  meet.    Ol»  the 
m  from  £.  to  W.  and  there  muft  be  a  chain  of    contrary,  extenfive  plains  teem  to  accompany  the 
tbii  kind  In  Africa,  for  the  great  rivers  in  that    line  through  almoft  its  whole  extent.    In  AfHcat 
garter  of  the  world  run  to  the  E.  on  the  one  fide    the  drferts  of  Nigritia  and  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  are 
sad  to  the  W.  on  the  other.    The  chain  cf  Thi-    on  the  one  fide  ai  the  Ime ;  and  on  the  other  are 
bet  appears  to  be  parallel  to  the  Alps ;  and,  from    the  fandy  plains  (^Nicoco,  Caflraria,  Monoemugi, 
the  great  length  of  the  road  through  the  fnows,    and  Zanguebar.    From  the  £.  coafts  of  Africa  to 
It  may  be  interred  that  the  mountains  of  Thibet    the  Sunda  iflands,  is  a  fpace  of  150  leagues  of  fea. 
^?  3  ^^  gt«at  elevatidn.    Thofe  mountains    with  almoft  no  iflands  except  the  Laccadive  and 
vbicb,  ftridly  ^akmg,  -are  the  principal  roots,    Maldive  iflands ;  moft  part  of  which  have  little 
asd  the  capital  point  of  devalion  and  divifion,    eleyatlon,  and  which  ran  from  N.  to  S.  Frcm  the 
pe&Dt  very  confiderable  ttafl^,  both  with  re-    Molucca  iflands  and  new  Guinea,  to  the  W.  boTr* 
prd  to  their  beigbt,  and  theh'fize  orVjttent;  they    ders  of  America,  the  fea  occupies  3060  leagues. 
coDBionly  occupy  and  ttuverfe  the  centre  of  con-    Though  Chimborago  and  Pichincha  in  America, 
^ts.    Thofe  vrhich  havef  a  finaller  elevation    the  two  higheft  mountains  which  have  been  mea- 
tni^from  tbefe  principal  chains;  they  gradually    fured,  are  near  and  even  under  the  line,  yet  frooa 
wmaih  10  proportion  to  their  diftance  from    this  no  conclufion  can  be  drawn ;  becaufe  on  one 
t^r  root,  Ind  at  length  wholly  difappear  either    fide  thefe  mountains  ran  in  a  direAion  not  parallel 
Oft  the  coaft  or  in  the  plains.    Others  are  con*    to  the  equator ;  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras  attain  a 
tiaved  along  the  fliore,  their  chain  is  interrupted    greater  elevation  as  they  remove  from  the  equator 
only  to  make  room  for  the  waters  of  the  ocean»    towards  the  poles ;.  and  a  vaft  plain  is  found  ex- 
Oder  the  bed  of  which  the  bafe  of  thefe  monn«    adly  under  the  Ime,  between  tne  Oroonoko  and 
^ni  extends;    and  it  again  occurs  in  iflands,    the  river  of  the  Amazons.    Befides,  the  latter  ri- 
vl^ich  perpetuate  thev  continuation  till  the  whole    ver,  which  takes  its  rife  in  Lima  about  11^  Lat.  S. 
ckain  reappears.    The  higheft  mountains  and  the    afrer  croflhig  the  whole  of  South  America  from 
Kreateft  number  of  iflands  are  generally  ^und  be-    W.  to  E.  fans  Into  the  ocean  exactly  under  the 
tveen  or  near  the  tropics,  and  in  the  middle  of    equator.    This  fliows  that  there  is  a  defcent  for 
w  temperate  zones ;  white  the  joweft  are  adja*  -the  fpace  of  xa*  or  300  leagues.   From  the  month 
cent  to  the  poles;  though  this  is  not  without  ex-    of  the  Amazons,  to  the  W.  fliores  of  Africa^ 
^*wi.  the  fea  forms  SMiother  plain  of  more  than  50®, 

(8.)  MouKTAiMS,  GBNBRAL  DiRECTTOtis  OP  From  the  few  Certain  fadts  and  accurate  obfer- 
J^HE  niMciFAL.  DrWalkcT  late  Prof.of Natural  vations  of  well  informed  travellers,  we  might 
Hillory  in  the  univerfity  or  Edinburgh,  remarks,  almoft  affirm,  that  the  moft  elevated  land  on 
that  the  B.  fide  of  moft  mountains  is  compara-  our  globe  is  fituated  without  the  tropics  in 
tiveiy  low,  but  that  the  W.  is  remarkably  lofty,  the  N.  and  S.  hemifpheres.  By  examining  the 
r^lk'  broken,  and  many  of  them  are  more  courfe  of  thb  great  rivers,  we  in  h&  find  that  they 
JJ^nNy  fteep  on  the  W.  than  on  the  E.  Thisge-  are  in  general  difcharged  into  three  great  refer- 
^rjl^^  fid  .was  firft  obferved  by  the  DoAor,  of  voirs,  the  one  under  the  line,  and  the  other  two 
w  hilii  near  Edinburgh,  aAd  he  footi  found  it  to  towards  the  poles.  This,  however,  we  do  not  lay 
11  k^"**  of  the  Lomonds,  the  Highland  hills,  and  down  as  univerfelly  trae ;  for  befides  the  two  ele- 
^i  the  other  hills  in  Scotland  and  England,  which  vated  l>elts,  the  whole  furfece  of  the  earth  js  co« 
^JJ^^'rfonnly  a  gradual  flope  towards  the  E.  In  vered  with  innumerable  mountains,  either  detach- 
ij^  *^^<ftries  the  &me  phsenomenon  is  remark-  ed,  or  in  a  continued  chain.  In  America,  the  O- 
awe.  The  W.  coafts  of  Norway  are  precipitous,  roonoko  and  the  Amazons  ran  towards  the  line, 
^thaodxocky.  The  Lapland  Alps  exhibit  a  pre-    while  the  SI  Lawrence  runs  towards  the  50°  of 
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Lat  K.  ,an4  tbe  PIata.^towar48  40^  Lat.  &    We  .bigfafr  than  Vtotoa^  The  granitcvafgilloaa  niontf* 
are,  ftitl  too  little  acquainted  with  Africa»  which  tain^i>f  Scbemnitz»  and  of  the  whole  bf  this  me* 
is  almoft  all  contained  with  in -the . tropics,  tofoiTp  tallip  diftri^t  are  inftriort  however*  to  the  Car* 
any  accurate  conclufiops  conccrniog  this  Aibji;^.  patbiaa  mountaios.    Mount  Kirvany  in  ArraTa, 
Europe  and  Afia^  which  form  only  one  great  inafi^y  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  between  Red  Ra£- 
appear  to  be  divided  by  a  more  elevated  belt,  fia  and  tb^  Kreyna,  appear  by  their  great  elera- 
which  extends  f^rom  the  moft  wefterly  fhores  ^f  tion  to  overtop,  the  whole  of  the  upper  Alpine 
France  to  the  mo(t  eafterly  of  China,  and  to  the  chain..    In  the  inferior  chain  are  likewifc  inoun- 
iflahd  of  Sagaken  or  Anga-hata,  following  pcetty  tains  of  nu  extraordinary  hel^t ;  among  others, 
nearly  the  jo^  of  N.  L4r  J^  the  newxontineot.  Mount  Mediednik,  which  gives  itt  name  to  a  chain 
thereforey  we  may  confider  that  chain. where  the  eicteuding  far  into  Bofnia ;  and  Mount  Hzmu% 
Mifliiippif  tbe  St  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  and'  the  celebi^ted  among  the  ancients.    In  fhort.  Ibis  ex- 
Bftrechios,  take  their  rife,  as  the  mofl:  elevated  teofive. chain' reaches  into  Afia,  and  is  there  con- 
fituation  in  North  Ameiica :  whence  the  Miilifippi  founded  w  jth  another  chain  no  lefs  famous,  which, 
flows  towards  the  eiquatpr,  ttie  Sb  J^awi;ence  to-  following  exafily  the  50^  of  Lat.  runs  through 
wards  the  N£.  and  thi^;  reft  tpjuri^rds  <tbe  KW.  the  whole  of  Afia.    Dr  Pallas  places  tbe  head  of 
In  the  old  continent^' tbe  belt  formerly  mentioned^  the  mountains  of  Oural,  between  the  iburcea  of 
to  which  we  may  aflijgn  about  10°  in'ibreadt)i,  the  Taik  and  the  Bielata«  about  Lon.  47^,  and 
may  be  reckoned  from  45^  to  the  55^  of  Lat.  Kt ;  Lat.  53°.    Here  tire  fiuropean  Alps,  after  having 
for  in    Europe   the  Tagus,   the  Danube,   ttie  traverfed  Europe,  and  £snt  off  TarioiM  branches, 
Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  th^  Volga,  and*  in  Alia  lofe  their  name,  which  is  changed  into  that  of  the 
the  Indus,. the  Ganges,  the  Meran,  the  Mecon,  Ouralic  or  Uralian  mountains,  and  begin  their 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Yang-tfe-Kiang,  defcend-  courfe  in  Alia.    This  lofty  chain,  which  ieparates 
ingas.it  were  frohi  this  elevation,  fall  into  the  Great  Bulgaria  from  the defertr of  Ifchimika,  pro- 
great  refervoir  bet^^een  the  tropics ;  whilft  to-  ceeds  through  the  country  of  the  Eleuths,  follows 
wards  the  N.  the  RhinC}  the  Elbe^  the  Oder,  the  the  courfe  of  the  Irtis,  approaches  the  lake  Tc- 
Villula,  the  Obi,  the  Janifei,  the  Lena,  the  Indi-  leikaia,  and  afterwardsforms  apart  of  tbe  fame 
girka,  and  the  Kowyma,  are  difcharged  into  the  fyftem  of  mountains  with  the  Altaic  chain.  There 
northern  refervoir.     Judging  from  thofe  moun*  they  give  rife  to  the  Oby,  the  Irtis,  and  the  Jcni« 
tainsy  the  height  of  which  has  been  calculated,  and  fei,  which  begin  their  courfe  about  Lat.  50^  N. 
from  the  immenfe  chains  with  which  we  are  ac*  and  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Altaic  chahi, 
quaiuted,  ,^e  may  infer  that  the  higheft  moun-  after  having  embraced;  and  united  all  tbe  rivers 
tains  are  to  be  found  in  this  elevated  belt.    Tbe  which  fupply  the  Jenifei,  is  continued  under  the 
Alps  of  Swiflerland  and  Savoy  extend  through  the  name  of  Saiames,  without  hiterrnptiony  as  fir  as 
45**,  the  46S  and  the  47^.    Among  them  we  find  Lake  Baikal.    The  estenfion  of  this  chain  to  the 
StG6thard,Furca,Bruniug,TlufB,Whiggi8,  Schei-  S.  forms  tiia^  immenfe  and  elevated  plain  which 
dek,  Gungels,  Galanda,  and  laftly,  that  branch  of  is  loft  in  Chinefe  Tartary,  1  which  may  be  com* 
the  SWifs  Alps  which  reaches  Tirol  by  the  nam»  pared  with  the  only  plain  iii  Qirito,  and  which  is 
of  Arlenberg  and  Arula.    In  the  late  duchy  of  called  Cro^i  or  C^^amo.    The  Aluic  afterwards  io- 
Savoy  are  Mont  Blanc,  the  Peak  .of  Argentiere,  terpofing  between  the  fource  of  tbe  Tchikoi,  and 
Cornero,  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard,  Great  and  of  the  rivers  which  fupply  the  Amur  or  SagaleeOt 
Little  Cenis,  Coupeline,  Servin,  and  that  branch  rifes  towards  the  Lena,  approaches  the  city  Ja- 
of  the  Savoyard  Alps  which  proceeds  toward$i  Italy  kuck  beyond  Lat.  60%  runs  from  that  to  the  fea 
through  the  ci-devant  duchies  of  Aoft  and  Mont-  of  Karotfohatka,  turns  round  the  Ochockoi  and 
ferrat.    In  this  vaft  heap  of  elevated  peaks,  Mont  Penfink  gulphs>  joins  the  great  marme  chain  of 
Bl^nc  and  St  Gothard  are  particularly  diftin-  the  KuriHe  ifles  near  Japan,  and  forms  the  ften> 
guifhed.  The  Alps,  leaving  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  ftiores  of  Kamtfchatka^  between  LOL  s5^  and  60  . 
and  pafting  through  Tirbl  and  Camiola,  traverfe  Such  is  the  diredt  courfe  of  the  high  mountains 
Saltzboutg,  Stiria,  and  Auftria,  and  extend  their  conftituting  the  belt  which,  we  imagine,  is  to  be 
branches  through  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  as  far  as  found  in  the  northern  hemifpheie,  and  which, 
Poland  and  Prufiia.     Between  47®  an^  48°  we  after  becoming  lower,  palling  under  the  fea,  and 
meet  with  Grimming,  the  higheft  mountain  of  forming,  by  means  of  their  elevated  peaks,  that 
Stiria,  and  Priel,  the  higheft  in  Auftria.    Between  archipelago  of  iflands  which  derives  its  name  from 
46^  and  47^,  the  Bacher  and  the  Reinfchnicken.  the  unfortunate  Bhering,  again  rife,  and  enter 
form  two  remarkable  chains.    The  upper  one.  North  America  on  tbe  W.  about  the  Straits  of 
which  traverfes  the  counties  of  Trencfin,  Arrava,  Anian.    After  running'  in  the  fame  parallel,  2nd 
Scepus,  and  the  Kreyna,  feparates  Upper  Jf un-  giving  rife  to  the  Ohio,  the  Longue,  St  Lawrroce, 
gary  from  Silefla,  Little  Poland,  and  Red  Ruftia ;  and  the  Miftifippt,  they  are  ioft  in  Cannda.  From 
the  inferior  one  traverfes  Upper'  Croatia,  Bofnia,  the  £.  ihores  <)f  Ainerica  to  the  W.  fhores  ot  £s* 
Servia,  and  Tranfilvania,  feparates  Lower  Hun-  rope,  we  find  a  vaft  interruption.    Perhaps  t^e 
gary  from  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  meets  the  up-  chain  was  at  firft  conti|iued  completely  round  the 
per  chain  behind  -Moldavia,  on  the  confines  of  globe ;    but  extraordinary  revolutions,  by  fcpa- 
Little  Tartary.    To  conceive  an  idea  of  the  great  rating  the  old  and  new  continents,  may  have  oc- 
height  of  this  Alpine  belt,  we  need  only  obferve,  cafioned  this  xJivifion,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
that  the  greateft  depth  of  the  wells  at  Schemnitz  Azoces  and  feme  detached  points  as  a  mooumert 
is  aoo  toifes;  and  yet  it  appears,  from  the  baro-  of  what  formerly  exifted,  till  we  come  to  ibe  Bri- 
metrical  calculations  of  the  learned  M.  Noda,  that  tifli  ifles.    Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  whdber 
the  greateft  depth  of  thefe  saines  is  a86  toifes  A  belt  of  a  limilar  elevation  eaifts  in  the  foothem 
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hanUihm,  we  may  remark  tfaofe  branchet  and  S.  the  3d  faraiich  of  the  Ouralic  cbab  rifii  Co^ 

nmificaCjoiM  which  the  great  northern  Alpttte  belt  wards  the  N.  following  almoft  the  7^9^  of  Lod# 

feoda  forth,  both  towards  the  equator  and  the  an-  and  fom^s  a  natural  boundary  between  Eurofie 

tardic  pole.    Theie  cbamt,  whtdh  gradually  be-  and  Afia,  without  bounding  the  Ruffian  enpii/ier 

come  lower  as  they  approach  the  boundary  to-  This  chain,  after  coming  oppofite  to  Nova  Zem« 

wards  which  they  tend,  afford  a  fufficient  proof  bla,  divides  into  two  coofiderable  branches*    The 

that  the  equator  is  not  the  moft  elevated  part  of  one,  running  N£.  pafles  along  the  Ardic  (bores  » 

tbe  earth.    The  Buropean  Alps  produce  three  the  other,  proceeding  NW.  meets  the  northern 

prindpal  chains,  which  run  towards  the  equator,  jEuropean  chain,  traverfes  Scandinavia  in  the  fhape 

and  feme  fmaller  ones  running  towards  tbe  pole,  of  a  horfe^fhoe,  covers  the  low  lands  of  -Finland 

Tbe  firft  foathem  chain  is  fent  out  through  the  with  rocks,  and,  Dr  Pallas  lays,  appears  to  be  con* 

late  Dauphin^,  tn^erfes  the  ci-devant  provinces  tinned  from  the  north  cape  of  Norway  through 

of  Vivarais,  Lyonnois,  Auvergne,  Cevennes,  and  the  marine  chain  of  Spitzbergen,  fcattermg  iflanda 

Langoedoc ;  and,  alter  joining  the  Pyrenees,  en*  and  (helves   perhaps  throughout  the  nortbero 

ten  Spain*    There  it  divides  into  three  ramifica*  ocean,  that,  paifing  through  the  pole,*  it  may  join 

tioos,  one  of  which  runs  through  Navarre,  Bif-  the  N.  and  £.  points  of  Afia  ami  North  America* 

ay,  Arragoot  Caftile,  Marche,  and  Sierra  Mo-  The  Ouralic,  which,  in  the  cpuntry  of  the  Moguls, 

rena,  and  extends  into  PortugaL  The  other,  after  becomes  the  Altaic  chain,  proceedf  towards  tbe 

traverfing  Andalufia  and  Granada^  and  forming  equator.  'After  forming  the  moutt^ns  and  ca« 

a  Domber  of  Sierras,  again  makes  its  appearance,  vems  wherein,  as  we  are  t^^  the  afhes  cf  the 

beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  Africa,  and  Mogul  emperors  of  the  race  of  Jcnghiz  Khan  are 

CQsfts  along  its  northern  fliores  under  the  name  depoftted,  together  with  the  vaft  pbi!)  of  Chamo, 

cf  Monat  Atlas.    The  id  principal  chain  of  the  confifting  of  arid  (and,  and  the  frightful  rocks  and 

Alpi  paflea  out  through  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  pi^ipices  of  Thibet,  which  form  the  myfterioua 

fpnadi  its  roughneffes  over  Gienoa  and  Panna,  «and  defert  retreats  of  the  Grand  Laoia^  it  croflet 

forms  the  belt  of  the  Appenines;  and  after  often  the  Ava  and  Menan,  contains  in  its  fnbdivifiona 

dunging  its  aame^  and  dividing  Italy  into  two  the  kingdoms  of  Ava,   Pef(U,  Laos,  Tonquin, 

pats,  tenninates  in*  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in'  CocMn-Cl^ina,  and  Siam,  fupports  the  ^peninfula 

Sicily,  exbibithig  volcanoes  in  every  part  of  its  of  Malacca,  and  overfpreads  the  Indum  ocean 

coorie.    The  3d  chain  is  tent  off  from  Hungary,  with  the  iOes  of  Sonda,  the  Moluccas,  and  the 

and  -Icatters    innumerable   mountains   over   all  Philippines.   From  the  borders  of  lake  Baikal  and 

Turkey  in  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Morea  and  Ar-  the  province  of  Selinginikoy,  a  branch  is  detached, 

cbipelago  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  fpreads  over  Chineie  Tartary  and  China, 

The  northern  branches,  though  fmaller  at.  firft,  is  continued   into  Corea,  and  gives  rife  to  the 

ire  no  lefs  clearly  defined ;  and  fome  of  them  iflands  of  Japan.  Tbe  great  chain  having  extended 

eren  extend  their  ramifications  as  far  as  the  Frozen  to  the  N.  near  Jakuck,  on  the  banks  of  the  Len#f 

Ocean.    An  Alpine  branchy  iffuing  from  the  late  fends  off, one  of  its  branches  to  the  NW.  which 

Savoy  through  Gex,  proceeds  through  the  ci-de.  pafiing  between  the  two  Tungufta,'  is  loft  in 

▼ant  Franche  Comte,  Suntgaw,  AiCi^  the  Pala-  marfhy  grounds  Tying  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 

tinale,  and  Veterabia.    Another  iffues  from  the  province  of  Jenniffeifkoy.    The  fame  chain,  after 

territory  of  Sa1tzboofg«  paffes  along  Bohemia,  en-  it  has  reached  the  eaftern  part  of  Afia,  is  loft  in  the 

ters  Pobind,  fends  off  a  ramification  into  Pniffia  icy  regions  of  the  north  about  Nos-Tfcbalatfkoy  or 

towards  the  delcrts  of  Waldow  and  :^er  having  the  icy  Promontory,  and  Cape  Czuczenfkoy.  An 

paifed  through  Enffia,  difappears  in  the  govern-  immenfe  extent  of  ocean  feems  to  occupy  the  whole 
meat  of  Archangel.    The  Afiatic  Alps  fend  forth  ^  Antardic  part  of  the  globe.    The  greateft  S.  la* 

iQ  like  manner  limral  branches  both  to  the  S.  and^  titude  of  the  old  continent  is  not  more  than  34^ 

N.  The  Ouralic  mountains,  between  the  fources  and  South  America  (carcely  extends  to  ss^'    in 

of  the  Biehiia  and  the  Jaik,  produce  three  princi-  vain  did  the  enterprifing  Cook  attempt  to  difco- 

{m1  branches;  tbe  firft,  including  the  Cafpian  Sea  ver  regions  towards  the  pole;  his  progrefs  was 

to  ooe  of  its  divifions,  enters  Ciroiffia  through  the  conftantly  iiiterrupted  by  tremendous  mountains^ 

Soveroment  of  Aftracan,  paffes  through  Georgia  and  fields  of  ice.    Beyond  the  50^  no  land  and  no* 

ttoder  the  name  of  CaucASus,  lends  many  ramtfi-  habitation  is  to  be  found.    The  iflanda  of  New 

cations  to  the  weft  into  Afiatic  Turkey,  where  it  Zealand  are  the  fartheft  land  in  thefe  deiert  feas; 

dibits  the  mountains  Tfchilder,  Ararat,  Taurus,  and  yet  the  S.  cape  of  TaralPoenamoo  extends 

Ar^,  and  many  others  in  the  three  Arabiaa;  only  to  48^:  We  do  not  mention  Sandwich- land, 

•bile  tbe  other  divifion,  pafiing  between  the  Caf-  which/is  fituated  in  the^58S  becaufe  it  is  too  fmalt 

piio  Sea  and  the  lake  Aral,  penetrates  through  and  too  low*    The  Cordilleras  hoyrever  btcome 

Chonlan  into  Perfia.    The  ad  branch,  takihg  a  higher  as  they  advance  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan; 

nore  eafteriy  diredion,  leaves  the  country  oi  the  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  lies  in  55*',  is  nothing 

Eleutbs,  reaches  Little  Bucharia,  and  forms  the  but  a  mafs  of  rocks  of  prodigious  elevation, 

taniparts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  celebrated  America,  however,  exhibits  to  our  view  elevated 

nouotaias  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Giff  points,   whence  chains 'of  mountains  are  diftri- 

vbich  M.  Bailly  has  made  the  feat  of  the  war  be-  buted  in  different  direAiona  over  the  whole  furface 

twreo  the  Dives  and  the  F^s.    It  traverfes  Caf  of  the  new  continent.  In  the  fouthern  hemifphere; 

gar  aodTurkeftan,  enters  through  Lahore  into  the  this  elevated   belt   is   nearer  tbe  equator;   and 

Mogul  territory,  and  after  giving  rife  to  the  ele-  though  it  does  not  extend  to  50^,  it  is  met  with 

vated  defert  of  Chamo,  forms  the  W.  pcninfula  of  and  may  be  accurately  traced  between  ao«  ' 

India.  While  theie  two  braochetniiv  towards  the  30^.    The  high  mountains  of  Tucuman  an 
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-F^^giriy,  WUch  interfea  So^itb  Amerioft  abi|ut    HoiataiMi    TImto  hk  cutaiii  pnfoKig  nd 
Ltt.  35^ -may  be  copfidotd  as  tlie-Ainerfcan  Alps,    pretty  fcnfiUe  poiflttim  tlue  globe>  vbidi  appev 
We  may  diftingutfti  an  elevated  bek  atl  alMg    tofiipply.efierywgioivitligveiit  tivcra  and  biglt 
this  paraHel.  In  Africa,  Monomotapa  and  Caflhiria    nqnntanif.    The  Alps  of  Switscrlaiid  and  Sivoy 
are  covered    with  very  high   mountains,   fi-om    in  ^orope^  the  Ounlia  mcmntaina  in  Alia  (wUeb 
which  large  rivers  defcend.    In  the  Pacific  Ocean,    14.  BalUy  vcckont  the  higfaeft  on  the  globe)^  tk 
•  wt  6nd  New  Holland,  Vev7  O  Oedonia,  the  New.   And^s  of  Tvcuman  aod  Faragaay  in  &  Aaeria, 
Hebrides,  and  the  Friendly  and  the  Society  iflands,    and  the  high  covntrioH  whence  tb^.Bfifflffppilibe 
under  the  fame  paralleK    We  may,  thfrelb^,    Safmt  Lawrraoe^  and  the^Mle  Riviere  ddcod, 
wfthtumclent  propriety,  diftingui^  this  par^lei    may  ba  c6n6dm4aalDfliieef  theib. 
by  the  name  of  the  Southern  JfpSf  as  we  have  al-       (9,}  MevHTAiiia,  HBioirrs  or  the  mcHeiT 
ready  diftinguiflied  the  elevated  belt  of  the  50^  of    VRiMiTiva.    Acoor^ng  to  hL  Pmitopiddan,  tbc 
N.  Lat.  by  that  pf  the  Northern  Alps,    In  Areeri-  •  higbeft  moontaim  in  Norwaiy  are  3000  toK^i  id 
ca*  the  Plata,  which  after  a  courfe  of  500  leagues    hei^.    Accofding  to  M.  BiovaHins,  the  h^faeft 
falls  info  the  ooesn  at  the  35^  of  S.  Lat«  the  F»va-    mowBtaina  in  dwedea  are 9Sf3>  toiies«   But  tkie 
nl,  w^ich  rifes  from  the  monntaihs  of  the  Arapes,   calcolattona  are  thoughl  evroattoaa,    Frosi  the 
-and  falls^  intb  ?he  Plata  at  Corriente;  the  great    Memoiva  of  the  Academy  of  Scieo^ca  at  Fatit,  it 
number 'b^  fr\rr^  which  flow  into  that  of  the    appears,  tlMit  the  moantaisa  of  fitMe  aQftd^ 
Ama2;uT]a.  ItfSh  Ai  t,he  Paraba,  which  receives  in  its    vaied  above  the  lar€u%  of  the  MsdKenBBfsa  se 
courre''t#t>'*^i!ite'  df  more  than  30  other  rivers ;    the  Fuy^^OtBMne^  whkJit  ii  fliy  toifefi  aad  the 
the  Mrtdet^he  CUCMrara,  the  UeayaY,  ftfc.  kc.    Mont  d'Or,  whlab  ts^ae4a  toite.    fifovnt  CiaCal 
alf  d(,^c6nd  JTom  tfae)le  fouthem  AYps.   f^romthefe    la 993 toilsa bi^h |  BtecHitVasfteiiaiLia  10361  Ibei 
'Atps^kevt^rfe  three  conflderable  branches  of  moiM.    peak  of  Caaifoa  10  the  ^retM^  aceofdiag  10 
fqtins  are' detached,  caTYed  Ai^»£s  01^  COaniLtfe-  .M*  de  RocMlpTe,  is  t4E4at  and  Sft  Barthdeni 
RA^;-^^he  firft  branch,  which  extends  towarOs    latyi.    M.  Ncedhan  oh^nrem  thai  the  h^hei 
^^heS.  f^d  palTes  ont  from  Paraguay  throng  l^tt-    Alps  in  Siroy  ave  the  Qraat  &  Brroafd,  which  ii 
Cuman,  feparates  Chili  from  thefe  provhices  and    fx74toife8;  Modot  ttren^  which  it  1183;  isd 
from  Chlmito,  and  is  continued  through  the  Ter-  •  MoMt  Toum^^  vliidi  ia  U^*    The  peak  of 
ra  Magettanica,  as  fsn*  as  Terra  del  Fnego*    The    Argendere  is  ^094  toifiea.    Moot  Blanc  is  saiji 
id  branch,  diredttng  its  courfe  towards  the  eqaa-    or,  according  to  M.  Sbnckbnigliv  %^i  toiftsose 
tor,  trayerfes  Peru,  bounds  the  Spaniflv  miffloos,    fool  above  the  level  of  thrMedkcmDeatt.  (See 
eptefs  Terra  Firma  throngh  Popayan,  and  iimtes    Blahc,  V?  IH.  $  4*)    The  altitude  of  the  Aipitt 
S.  and  N.  America  by  the  ifthmus  of  Panama.  "Switseriaod  haa  been  aficertaiaed  by  difincatphh 
The  3d  divifton,  ilTning  fVom  Paraguay  throueh    toibphera.  (See  Qi.ACiE»a.)   St  Gothpd  it  iated 
Ouayra  and  the  territory  of  St  Vincent,  traver^s    by  feme  at  i^jo,  by  otbera  %n$e  toifta  (fee  Go- 
Brazil,  dif^ributes  ramifications  into  Povtugueft,    TiuinD),a«d  lignon,  neat  the  lake  of  Cqxdo,KI- 
Frenqh,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  crofles  the  Oroonoko,    h  1486  Idfea  ia  Mght.    See  cBioates  of  the 
forms  the  mountains  of  Vene£i;?la,  and  rear  Car-    heights  of  many  other  miountakia  in  the  ftMt 
tbagena  meets  the  ad  branch  comi ng  from  Pbpayan.    t^mparatw^  da  htmkmrt  du  pimdpstlit  mmt9gm% 
We  have  fuppofed,  that  the  elevated  bek  of  KoiUi    by  M.  Pafoasot  (JWib  de  Phgifi^mtt  Sept.  X7t>) 
America,  was  fituated  about  45^  ^  N.  Lat.  and    Thiougkodt  tbe  globe  we  will  aot  perhaps  meet 
there  we   recognized   the  continuation  of*  the    with  b^her  moualaiM.tkaa  lh0fir  of  the  CoaDH: 
northern  Alps  of  the  old  conthient. «  This  chahi    ie»as,  or  Andirst  in  S.  America.    See  Abbsj,  ) 
likewife  fends  forth  confiderable  branehes  on  both    i«*-6.    The>  principal  fiumnils  of  tMb  sxtnotd;- 
fides.    One  is  detached  acroft  the  foitrcea  of  the    nary  naountama,  vrhich  are  fitnalei  tn^n  Qsit«, 
Mimifippi,,  the  Belle  Riviere,  and  the  Mi^miri,    and  are  conftan!lycoNKi«di^ilh6iow»  though  they 
and  At  the.  entrance  of  Nev  Mexleo  divvdas^  to    lit  uoder  the  eqtMtoi^  haw  tbe  fallowing  geoffl6 
form  Cattfornia  on  the  W.  and  tfhc  Apnlachi^n    tvical  elevati  one  above  the  level  of  tbe  fea:  Qai«>- 
mountafns  on  the  E.   Thence  proceeding  tbrouph    CapiiHe,  1707  toifisa;   £lCorafan«  %htq\  CoU- 
New  Bifcay,  the  audience  of  Gnadalaxara,  Okl    cotchti  9570^  SkAtbia^  4730;  and  Neifamhle^' 
Mexico,  and  Guatimala,  it  neete  at  Panama  the    ev,  under  the  Kne^  503p*  All  tbft  other  wonesao^ 
S.  branch,  which  is  part  pf  the  Alpa  of  Pavagiiay.    baive  betn^  or  ftili  are,  volcanoea:  vn.  PincbiB- 
The  fldf  branch,  follov.ing  the  courih  of  the  Mn-    chai  9430  %  Cargaviaafo,  9450  ;  Sinckofiabaoo  v 
fiifippi,  feparates  Louiflana  fk-om  Vlrgtnia,  ferves    Sinchoulagoo,  9570;  Sangai,  s68o  |  Iltinlka,  t^ih 
as  a  bulwark  to  the  United 'States  of  America,    Kotopaxi,  afjo;  Antifamw  3010;  Cagambcorc()B, 
forms  the  Apalachian  mOTntalns  in  CaroMna,  and    under  tbe  line,  303a;  Chimboraso^  33101  wbi^ 
at  lafl,  tra^erdng  £.  Florida,  mclofcs  the  Gnlph    l«ft  it  one  of  the  lacgeft  and  probably  tbe  bightt 
of  Mexico  with  the  C^at  aod  Little  Antlttea.    in  tha  world ;  being  10,281  fleet  high.    It  is  ^ 
In  the  noith  we  can  trace  the  branchea  of  the  ele-    firom  the  gnli^  of  QuayaqoiU  which  is  more  thas 
vated  belts  on  one  fide  obferve  them  proceeding    sSo  miles  diftaat.    See  Anois,  $  6$  and  Cam- 
towards  Canada,  diredtng  their  courfe  through^   ^09,azo.    Other  very  ekvated   monotaios  vt 
Labracior  to  Hudson's  Straits,  and  at  length  con-    Mount  Sihai  in  Japan;  Caocasvs  in  A^;  ^^ 
founded  with  the  rocks  of  Greenland,  which  are    S.  peak  of  the  Pyrenees;  ;tbe  peak  of  Tiasai'^^' 
covered  with  eternal  fnow  and  ice.    On  the  other    in  one  of  the  Canary  iflanda,  whicb^  accordii);  to 
fide^  we  fee  them  rifing  through  the  country  of    M.  Bougaer,  is  aioo  toiies,  but  according  to  ^^^ 
the  Affinipoels  and  the  Kriflinos,  as  far  as  MichI-    obfervations,  made  by  Mefirs  Verdun*  Bor(b« 
ntpit  and  the  northern  Archipelago»    We  have    and  Pingre^  in  1754,  is  only  1904  toifes  show  the 
thus  traced  the  dire^ions  of  tne  great  chains  of   fea-Ievel ;  Bfount  ^t»a  ia  Sicily  is  >47)  toiie^j 
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St Ocdigc'* peak  iQ  tbeAzORiS)  4dMfis  P^aiin  ikm  we  enplof  for  Am,  uke  up  tireir  abodes 

CfiYLOV  {  tie  MouBtaiM  of  tkc  Moon  i  Mounts  aad  thither  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  reiort  in 

Athos,    OirYMPus,    TAuaua*    and  fimau^;  fafety.    MoontaiuB  likewife  aflRyrd  nouriibaEient  to 

Mount  CsMii  in  the  Alpi»  on  the  road  from  reiiKdeer^  bufialocyh  fellow-deer,  roe-deer,  and 

France  to  Mtf^  ia  1460  toUiBa;  the  Great  and  chamois  |  and  they  are  vificed  by  birds  of  paflage 

Little  AT^as ;  and  manjf  others^  00  the  top  of  which,  under  the  guklaoce  of  inftina,  foUow  the 

which  we  leelp  even  in  the  middle  of  fttiBmer«  a  ihorteft  road  to  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

■ore  picanckv  ookl  Chan  that  of  tfi^  lieYefeft  frofts  They  produoe  medicinal  plants,  which  (eklem  or 

of  our  dimatca.   (See  thefe  articlefO  never  grow  elfewhere.    Ih  Swttterland  ^hey^re 

(zob)    MouiiTAiiio»   isiroftTANT  USES  OF,  aUboofored  With  deep foiefta,  whi<^  by  the  great 

Moontams  evidently  anfwer  very  important  pur^  height  jof  the  treesr  announce  their  antiquity. 

pofeSi  Some  of  thenw  vomitk^;  oni  fire  or  fiosoke,  .  The7  afibrd  both  timber  anfi  fuel,  and  fupply  the 

kfi.  aad  fiiiphor,  indicate  that  they  In  Ibmemea-  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  excellent  pafture 

fine  anfwcr  the  purpofe  of  a  chimney  to  give  vent  for  cattle  during  the  whole  lammcr*    The  moft 

to  teething  within  the  earth,  which,  if  confined,  procious  ftones,  both  for  brilliancy  and  hardnefs, 

wonld  burft  it  in  lueoct  (Cse  Volcano*)    Of-thia  acquire  their  forms  and  colours  in  the  fiflures  of 

kind  are  HDuft  Hecla  in  Iceland,  JEtoa  in  Sicil^t  ^^  lopksc  the  internal  rents  of  mottntaips  are 

VeTttTios  11^  Naples^  Pichincha  and  Golopaxi  m  filled,  and  in  a  manner  cemented  bf  dtiferent  me- 

AiBcrica»  &C.     Others*  the  fiimmits  of  which  tallic  fubOaaceS';  while  the  grottoes  are  femiOied 

ffsch  into  the  ckwds^  attraa  and  afaforb  the' va-  with  numerous  congelations,  (hining  cryftals,  and 

pours  of  the  fea,  Scc»  which  float  in  the  air*  Abb6  fubftances  of  an  estiaordinary  nature  and  figure, 

Paiiflan  obferre%  that  ftomM  are'  moft  fteqnent  la  fliort,  every  thing  concurt  to  ihow,  that  the 

atfaefootof  thofe  high  mountains,  which  form  exiftence  of  mountama  is  aWblutely  neoeflary; 

ezteofire  chains.    Their,  enormous  mafles  arreft  aad  that  to  acqnire  a  proper  kniMrtedgt  kjI  them» 

and  f  X  tne  difiSrrent  meteors  at  they  are  formed*  tbejr  muit  be  confidered  in  many  dlfimnt  points 

The  clouds,  in  like  manner^  driven  by  the  wiflda  of  view.    (See  J^ffbu  Jmr  f  Bauit  dei  Mmtagiut. 

from  difaent  points  of  the  ^orisbn,  there  asect  Jovni.  dg  P  Ahke  Rmtkr.  Nov.  lyyjO 

with  impenetrabfe  barriers»  ana  there  accumu*  (iiO  Moumtaims,  inriairAL  comeosition 

htcd  in  great  quantities*  and  remahi  lu%«aded  of.    Mountains  with  flat  fummits  fometknes  reft 

OD  thefe  bokrarka  of  the  globe's  fu(€aoe,  till  the  on  the  baie  of  priraitlTe  mountains;  and  conlaiik 

agiution  of  the  aiaso^hcie  fucceeding  the  calm,  marble,  foffils,  and  lifBeftooe.    When  mountains 

^oduces  ftorma,  which  are  lb  mnch  the  more  of  the  (ame  kind  pcHOTefs  a  round  and  mofie  icgu- 

tmihle,  that  they  cannot  be  diiperled  without  lar  fliape,  they  coniift  of  chalk  and  other  calca- 

great  difficulty.     They  are  commonly  repelled  reous  and  Iriable  fubftances  arranged  in  ftrata« 

from  the  mountains;  and  then  fpread  over  whole  Granite  argillaceous  mountains,  like   thofe  of 

countries,  diflbUe  in  r^m  with  p^ls  of  thunder,  Shemnitz,  generally  form  metallic  diftrids.  Hills, 

or  fail  down  in  deftruAive  (bowers  of  hail,  fatal  oompoled  of  brown  free>ftone  every  where  pre* 

to  the  produce  of  the  fields.    This  fcoorge  is  pe>  fcnt  irregular  points,  indicating  broken  Arata  and 

culurly  dreadfol  during  fpring  and  tummer«  when  heaps  of  rubbifli.    Dr  PaUas  (in  tike  lyftsmatie 

I  fuffident  quanCity  of  fiww  remains  on  the  moun*  part  of  the  ihemoir  above  mentionedt  oonceming 

Uina  to  tool  the  atmo^here.    Some  chains  of  the  fubftances  of  vHiich  the  higheftnaonntains  are 

nouotafais  have  openings;  in  others  they  are  compofed)  i^ys  it  down  as  an  axiom*  tint  the 

waotiagz  of  the  former  kind  ;ufe  the  ftraits  of  higheftmountaittt  of  the  gh>be,fonning  continued 

Therroopyke,  the  Ca^ian  ftraits^  the  pafs  of  the  chains,  are  compoM  cfgrsmhef  the  bafe  of  which 

Cor<Wle^  £cc»     Tliole  i^wces  which  feparate  is  always  a  ouartz,  with  a  greater  or  ftnaller  mix* 

the  tops  of  mountains  .are  fo  many  bafoni  deftined  ture  of  felt  ipar,  mica,  and  fmall  fchoeris,  fcat-  x 

(or  the  receplifm  of  the  condenled  mifts,  and  of  tered  without  order,  and  in  irregular  ^gments 

tlie  clouds  precipitated  into  rain.   The  bowels  of  of  dtfierent  fizes.    This  old  rock,  and  the  fand 

BwuQtaios  appear  to  be  great  aad  iaexhauftible  arifing  from  its  decompofition,  form  the  bale  of 

itferroirt,  aad  to  contain  fubterraneous  canalt  all  continents.    Grahits  is  found  below  moun^ 

and  latenU  opentngs  naturally  formed,  fo  that  ani«  tains  compofed  of  ftrata  Cthis  obfervatlon  is  not 

null  mav  he  fuppUed  vrith  drink,  that  the  earth  applicable  to  the  courfes  of  mountains  farmed  by 

n^T  ^  antilized,  aad  that  houriihment  may  be  ftrata);  it  conftitutes  the  large  protuberanoesi  and 

<af{crded  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Tbeftreams  as  it  were  the  heart,  of  the  gri^teft  Alps  in  the 

aad  rivers  dcfcend  from  the  ridges  of  mountains,  known  world  :  hence  we  may  with  the  greateft 

the  dedivittea  of  which  form  fo  many  inclined  probability- infer,  that  this  rock  forms  the  prtnci* 

pboes.  That  we  find-  the  Alps  give  rife  to  the  pal  ingrscUent  in  the  internal  compofttion  ;of  our 

Rhine,  the  Damtbe,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po.  With  globe.    It  is  never  fbnnd  In  regular  ftrata,  but  in 

i^rd  to  the  wooderftil  ,ftru6ture,  by  means  of  huge  mafles  and  in  (hapeleis  bioCks4  itaxmgin  la 

«hich  fo  BtiHUf  advantages  are  obtained,  fee  the  prior  to  that  of  all  animated  keinga;  it  exhibits 

article  Saaasos,  Eaath,  Cm atio«,  &c.  Mono*  not  the  finalleft  traces  of  petrefaAlon,  and  icema 

tani  of  the  firft  order  fonn  vaft  iblitudes  and  not  to  have  received  the  leaft  impreffion  firon  any 

aorrid  deierts,  where  the  habitations  of  men  are  orgaatned  iubftance.  High  eminences,  whether  ia 

aot  to  be  feeo,  and  their  footft^s  are  feldom  to  continued  chains  or  in  the  form  of  fteep  peaks^ 

DP  traced.    They  form  the  comaaon  retreat  nf  a  ave  never,  covered  vrith  obiyey  or  calcareous  ftra* 

OMiUiUidr  of  wiki  bcafts,  whkh  are  fubfervieot  to  ta,  deriinng  their  origm^rom  the  fea ;  bat  appear. 

aboee 


oQr  ule:  there  the  bear,  the  lynx,  the  ermine,  the    to  hate  been  froin  ilheu-  very  firft 
Qanio,  the  fox,  and  many  other  animals,  wbofe    thejevel  ;of  tbe^nean.    The  fides  of  theie  gleat 

Z  z  a  chains 
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Oisdtis  tre  for  the  moft  part  covered  with  fchi&  bleisalfofbandintheAniemoantainwithtliepor* 

tous  beltty  and  furrounded  with  mountains  of  pbyry.  The  marble  it  brittle  for  fome  incbet  where 

the  fecond  and  third  or4ers.    This  is  proved  hf  the  two  veins  meet;  but  the  porphyry  is  as  bard 

the  Ouraltc  and  Altaic  cha1os»  which  have  been    as  in  other  places.''    There  is  likewile  a  kind  of 

traced  by  DrPaUas,    SiicK  is  tbcfyftem  propofed    red  marble  with  white  veiast  which  our  ambor 

by  this  author.  The  hig;h  or  primitive  and  ancient    has  feen  at  Rome  and  in  Britain.    The  coromon 

mountains,  which  have  exifted  from  the  begin-    green,  called  ferpentine%  looks  as  if  it  were  cover- 

tiing  of  time,  are  granitous }  the  fchtftoua  moun-    ed  with  Brazil  (hufT.    Along  with  thia  green  he 

tains,  Co  which  he  gives  the  name  of  fecwiary%    faw  two  (amples  of  the  beautiful  kind  called  J/a" 

have  arifen  from  the  fides  of  the  primitive  by  the    hella  ;  one  or  them  with  the  yellowilh  caft  of 

dccompofition  of  the  granite  ;  and  thofe  which  he    Quaker  colour,  the  other  of  thai  blntfh  call  calM 

calls  terliarj  mountainst  or  mountains  of  the  3d    dove  cehur-f  and  thefe  two  lieemed  to  divkle  the 

order,  are  fubftances  depofited  by  the  fea,  and    mountains  with  the  ferpentine.    Here  alfo  he  faw 

raifed  up  by  volcanoes,  or  fwept  away  by  a  vio*    the  vein  of  japer.    The  marble  of  greaCeft  v^lue, 

lent  irruption,  a  poweiful  inundation,  or  an  uni-    however,  is  thai  called  Ftrde  iintieof  which  is  of  a 

verfal  deluge.     This  hypothefis  concerning  the    dark  green  colour  ^ith  white  fyots     It  if  found, 

formation  of  mountains  appears  to  be  confirmed    like  the  jafper,  in  tbemonntains  of  tb^  plain  green 

by  many  fadts  in  natural  hiftory.  ferpeotine,  and  is  not  diicoverable  by  the  daft  or 

(11.)  MouMTams,  Marble.    Of  thefe  there    any  particular  colour  upon  it.  Mbunraina  of  mar* 

are  great  numbers  in  Egypt,  from  which,  though    ble  and  porphyry  are  not  peculiar  to  Egypt.  They 

^mmenfe  quantities  have  been  carried  off  for  the    are  likewife  met  with  in  the  north  of  Statlamd;  in 

multitude  of  great  works  ereAed  by  the  ancient    the  Weftem  Ifles  there  are  fuch  quantities  of  thefe 

Egyptians ;  yet  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  who    materials,  as,  in  the  opinion  hip  Mr  Williams, 

paficd  by  them  in  his' journey  to  Abylfinia,  there    would  be  fuffictent  to  ferve  all  Europe. 

is  ftill  fuch  an  abundant  mafs,  that  it  wouM  be  fuf-       (13.)  Moomtaiits,'  mbthod  of  MBAsuamG 

flcient^fo  build  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Syracufe,    the  heights  of.    See  BAaoMBTia,  §  sj. 

Memphis,  Alexandria,  and  half  a  dozen  more  of-      (14.)  MouMTAmst  natubal  DBscairriOMs 

fych  -cities;    The  firft  mountain  of  this  kind  men-    of.    Almoit  all  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains 

tioned  by  Mr  Bruce  is  one  oppofite  to  Terfbwey«    are  bare  and  pointed,  which  fiTooeeds  from  tbdr 

£onfifting  partly  of  greeq  marble,  partly  of  granite,    being  continually  aflaulted  by  ftorms  and  tern* 

^th  a  red  bluflf  upon  a  grey  ground,  and  fquare    pefts.    All  the.  earthy  fabftanoea  with  wbicfa  they 

oblong  ^M^ts.    Here  he  iaw  a  monftrous  obelifk  of   might  have  been  once  covered,  have  for  age*  been 

m^blC)  very  nearly  fquare,  broken  at  the  end,    walhed  away  from  their  fiunmits;  and  nothing  h 

and  nearly  50  fexX  long,  and  19  feet  in  the  hct.    left  but  immenfe  rocks,  vrbidi  no  tempeft  baa  hi- 

Throughout  the  plain  there  were  fcattered  fmall    therto  been  able  to  deftrov.    NeverthelefSb  time 

pieces  of  jafper,  with  green,  white,  and  red  fpots,    ia  every  day  making  depredations,  and  huge  lirag- 

ralled  tn  Italy  diaf^ro  fanguhif ;   and  all  the    ments  are  feen  tumbling  down  the  precipice,  ei. 

mountains  upon  that  fide  feemed  to  confiit  of  the    ther  loofened  from  the  (ummit  by  the  froft  or 

fame  matarialsu     Here  alio  were  quantities  of   rains,  or  ftruck  down  by  lightning.    Nothing  can 

fmall  piesoes  of  granite  of  varioiw  kinds,  as  well  as   exhibit  a  more  terrible  picture  than  one  of  thefe 

porphyry,  which  had  been  carried  down  by  a  tor«    enormous  maffes,  comnumly  larger  tbaif  an  houfe, 

rent,  probably  from  the  ancient  quarges.    Thefe   falling  from  its  height  with  a  noife  louder  than 

pieocs  were  white  mixed  with  black  fpots,  and*  thunder,  and  rolling  ddwn  the  fide  of  the  oiountaiik 

r^  with  green  veins  and  black  fpots.    All  the    Dr  Plot  tells  us  of  one  in  particular,  which  being 

other  mosntaine  on  the  right  hand  were  of  red    loofened  from  its  bed»  tunoibled  down  the  preci* 

oiarble,  but  no  great  beauty;  thofe  on, the  oppo-   pice,  2nd  was  partly  fhatterevf  into  a  thoofead 

fite  fide^being  green  marble,  probably  of  the  fer-    pieces.    But  one  of  the  largeft  fragmenta  of  it,  ftill 

|)entine  kind.    This,  be  fays,  was  one  Of  the  moft    preferving  its  motion,  travelled  over  the  plain  be- 

^extraordinary  fights  lie  ever  law.     The  former  low,  crofled  a  rivulet  in  the  midft,  and  at  Uft 

ipottotains  were  of  a  eonfiderable  height,  without   ftopped  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bank!  Tbcfe 

^  tree,  flmib,  or  blade  of  grafs  upon  them  ;  and    fragments  are  often  ftruck  off  by  lightnmg  and 

ibis  looked  exa^iy  as  if  it  had  been  covered  over   fometimes  undermined  by  rains;  but  the  moft 

with  Havannah  and  Brazil  ihuif.    Proceeding  far-    ufual  manner  in  which  they  are  difonited  from 

tber  on,  he  entered  another  defile*  withinountalns    the  mountain  is  by  froft :  the  rains,  infitfuating  b^ 

of  green  nsarbie  on  every  fide.  The  higheft  he  faw    tween  the  ioterftices  of  the  mountain,  ccmtiDiK 

uppeared  <0  be  compoied  of  fevpentine  marble,  ha-   thtfre  until  there  comes  a  froft ;  and  then,  wba 

ving  a  taige  vein  of  ^reen  jafper  footted  with  red   converted  into  ice,  the  water  fwetls  vritb  an  irrt- 

mnoiog  through  about  one  thirdof  its thicknefs.   fiftible  force,  and  prodoccathe feme ^BacGi at t^ 

U  was  extremely  hard  %  fothat  it  did  not  yield  to  the   powder,  fpUtting  the  noft  foKd  rocks,  and  thus 

blows  of  a  hjunmer,  though  it  was  evident  that  it   ftii^tering  the  fummtta  of  the  mountain.    Sooe- 

had/ormerly  been  quarried ;  and  there  were chan-   times  whole  mountains,  aie,  l^y  various -caufdi 

Dels  for  bringing  )vater,  which  terminated  in  this   difunited  from  each  other.    In  many  partt  of  the 

quarry  of  jalper ;  *^  a  proof  (feya  Mr  Bruce)  that    Alps,  there  are  amazing  clefts,  the  fides  of  which 

H^cr  w^rone  of  the  meana  ufed  in  cutting  thoTc   fo  cxadly  correfpond  with  the  oppofite,  that  so 

hand  ftooeti'^  On  thefe  mouotaina  •<  the  porphyry    doubt  can  be  enteruined  of  their  having  been  osce 

Ibows  ttfeif  by  a  fine  purple  fand  without  any  ftlofe  joined .    At  Cajeta  in  Italy,  a  moontain  wai  fplit 

upon  it.  It  is  moced  with  the  white  f^nd  and  fixed    in  this  manner  by  an  earthquake  \  and  there  is  i 

ROiiUp  0/ the  pteisfr  Gneea  and  onrariesated  mar*  paflage  opened  thiough  itr  that  appears  «s  if  door 

^1 
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by  the  ii^ilry  of  man.     In  the  Andes  theie  and  theiir  eiirioQy  .being  nifedf  tlMjr  lelbited  fo 
breaches  are  often  feen*    That  at  Th  f  r  m  opy  Lie  the  place.  Theie»  to  their  amazement^  they  ia^nd 
is  Greece  hasJbeen  long  famous.    The  motintain  the  earth  for  near  five  acret.all  in  gentle  motion* 
of  the  Troglodytes  in  Arabia  hat  thus  a  paiTage  and  Aiding  down  the  hill  upon,  the  fubjacent  plain* 
tbruogh  it }  and  that  in 'the  late  duchy  of  Savoy^  This  motion  and  the  noife  continued  the  remain* 
which  Datnre  hegan  and  which  Vidor  Anaadeus  ing  part  of  the  day  and  the  wholcnight :  the  noile 
completed»  is  an'ioftance  of  the  fame  kind.    *t  In  proceeding,  *prob8bly»  from  the  attrition  of  the  • 
Jane,  1714,  a  pirt  of  Che  mountain  of  Diablerett  ground! heoeath.    The  day  foUowing*  this  ftrange 
in  the  diftria  df  Valaifl  in  France«  fuddenly  fell  journey  dowrn  the  hiU  oeaJM^.  and  above  an  aeie 
down»  between  %  and  3  P.  M.  the  weather  be«  of  the  meadbw  biflow  was.  found  eoveied  with 
iog  very  calm  and  ferene.    It  was  of  a  conical  ft-  what  bfefone  compofed  a  part  of.  the  declivity.  Biit 
gure,  and  deftroyed  $5  cottages  in  tbe-falU    ^Pif«  fnch  tremendous  land-flips,  when  a  whok  moifiU 
teen  perfons,  with  about  100  beafts»  were*  alfo  tain's  fide  deicends,  happen  very  rarely*    There 
cruihed  beneath  its  ruins,  which  covered  an  «»•  are  fome  of  another  Idsd*  however,  asuchmoee  • 
tent  of  a  league  fquafe.     The  duft  it  occafioned  common ;  and  as  they  ave  alwaya(ttfldett«  much 
infiantly  covered  all  the  neiKhbourhood  in  darlb-  more  dangeroas.     Thefe  are  fiiow  flips,  well 
neft.    The  heaps  of  rubhifli  were  more  than  300  known*  and  grfeatly  dreaded  by  travellers.    Itt>£» 
ficet  high.    They'  ftoppcd  the  cunrent  of  a^  river  ten  happeoB,  ihat.when.fnow.  m  long  been  aooi* 
that  ran  along  the  plain,  which  now  ifrformcd  in-  mulated  on  the  tops^  and  op.the«fidca>iif  mouo^ 
toiererai  Aewaad'deep  Ukcs.  ^There  appcaiedt  tains*  it  is  borne  down  jJiepmcipiee either  by  tem- 
thrmigh  the  whole  of  this  rabbiih»  non«  of  tfaoft  pefts  or  its  own  melting.    At  firft»  when  loofeo* 
fubftanccs  that  feetncd  to  indicate*,  that  thia  dif«  ed»  the  Tokime  ia  motion  la  bat  finall :  but  it  g»» 
ruptioD  had  been  made  by  mt  ans  of  fobterraoe-  thers  as  il  coatiooes  Uk  roll  1  and  bv  the  time  it 
oufl  ares.    Moft  probably*  the  bafe  of  this  rockv  has  leacbed  the  babiuble  pants  of  the  mountain* 
mottotain  was  rotted  and  decayed*  and  thus  fell*  it  is  generally  ferown  of  enormons  bulk.    Where* 
without  any  extraneous  violence.    In  i6x3*  the  ever  it  rolls*  it  levels  all  thing^  in  its  way*  or  bu- 
tovnofFlears  in  France  was* buried  beneath  a  rie  them  in  unavoidable  deftruAion*     IiMftcad  of 
rocky  mountain*  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  fitu-  rolling*  it  fometimes  is  found  to  Aide  along  frcwi 
ated     Such  .accidents  are'  produced  by  various  the  top ;  yet  even  thus  it  is  generally  fiital.    Ne- 
caufes ;  by  earthquakes*  by  being  decayed  at  the  verthelefs*  we  had  an  inftance  a  few  years  ago* 
bottom*  or  by  the  fonndation  of  one  part  of  the  of  a  fmall  family  in  Germany  that  lived  for  above 
moDfltain  being  hollowed  by  waters*  and,  thus  a  fortnight  beneath  one  >of  thefe  iaow-flips.    Al» 
wanting  a  fupport,  breakingfrom  the  other.  Thus  though  they  were  buried  during  that  whole  time 
it  generally  has  been  found  in  the  great  chafms  in  in  utter  darkneii«  and  under  is  bed  of  fome  hua- 
the  Alps ;  and.  thus  it  almoft  always  is  .in  thofe  dred  feet  deep,  yet  they  were  luekily  taken  out 
difmptions  of  bills*  called  landjlipi.     Thefe  are  alive»the  weight  of  the  inow  being  fuppoited  by 
nothing  more  than  the  Aiding  down  of  an  higher  a  beam  that  kept  op  the  n>of>  and  mnirilbment 
piece  loif  ground*  difrooted  from  its  fituation  by  fupplied  them  by  the  milk  of  a  ibe^goat  that  was 
labtcrraaeous  iAuodattons  and  fettling  upou  the  buried  under  the  iame  ruin. 
pUia  below     Ther^.is  not  an  appearance  in  na«  .   (15.)  Mouuraias  or  THi.LiaiiSj  mountaina 
ture  that  isi  much  aftonilhed  our  anceftors  as  thefe  of  Africa*  which  divide  Nigrttia  frdm  Guinea* and 
hnd.flips.     To  behold  a  large  upland*  with  its  ektend  as  i»  as  Ethiopia.    Tbey  were  ftyled  by 
boufes,  oomt  and  cattle*  at  once  loofened  from  the  ancients  the  mmmtmm  rf  Goii  on  account  of 
its  place*  and  floating  as  it  were  upon  the  fufcja-  theirbeinggreatly  fubjeft  tothnnderand  lightning, 
cent  water;  to  behold  it  quitting  its  ancient  fito*  (i64  Modhtams  or  ths  Moon*  a  chain  of 
atioo*  and  filing  forward  like  a  fhip*  is  certainly  mountains  in  Africa*  between  Ahyfitnia  and  Mo- 
one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  appearances  that  fiomotapa*  and  recdving  the  above  denomination 
can  be  iouigiaed ;  and*  to  a  people  ignorant  of  from  tb^ir  great  height. 
the  powera  of  nature,  might  well  be  confidered  (ly.)  MoauTAiHa  or  thb  Moon.    See  Mia- 
as  a  prodigy.     Accordingly,  we  find  all  our  old  Sliab                                  ... 
hiftonans  mentioning  it  as  an  omen  of  approach^  (i8.)MovNTaiNS*  TBMFEaaTuaii  ano  rao- 
nig  calamities.     In  this  more  enlightened  age*  dugs  of  th  a  highest.  Thefummits.olvtrylMgh 
however*  its  caufe  is  well  known ;  and*  inftcad  mountains*  even  in  the  warmtft  climatei^  are  con* 
of  exciting  ominous  appredenfions  in  the  popu*  ftantly  covered  with  fnpw*  1  while  the  inhabitants 
Uce,  it  only  gives  rife  to  fome  very  ridiculous  of  the  plain  enjoy  a  temperato|itmofphere»orare 
hw-fuits  among  them*  about  whofe  the  property  fubjeft  to*  extreme  heat.     The  height  of  thefe 
fluU  be;  whether  the  land  which  has  thus  dipt  mouatains»  added  to  their  bewg^  plaeed  on  the 
off  Ihali  belong  to  the  original  pofleflbr*  or  to  him  moft  elevated  parts  of  the  globe*  is  the  chief  cauie 
opon  wbofr  grounds  it  has  ^iKroached  and  fettled,  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  tot  them.    In  that  part 
In  the  lands  of  .Slatberg,  in  Ireland*  there. fiood  a  of  Afia.which  is  feparated  by  the  chain*  called  the 
declivity  gradually  afcendi^g  for  near  half  a  mile.  Ghauti%  there  are  two  very  different  ieafi>ns  at  one 
On  the  loth  March,  1713,  the  inhabitants  per-  and  the  iame  time.    (See  Balagatb*  ^  %\  and 
ccived  a  crack  on  its  dde*  like  a  fiurow  made  Gauts.)    The  traveller  in  the  Alfs  generally 
with  a  plough*  which  they  imputed  to  the  dffsds  expet ieoces*  even  in  fommer*  all  the  four  feafena 
o^  lightning,  as  there  had  been  thunder  the  night   of  the  year.   In  the  Andes  we  meet  with  a  change 
hetore.  However,  on  the  evening  of  the  fitme  day>    of  temperature  no  Icfs  curions.    (See  ANi>Ba,  $ 
<hey  were  furprifed  to  hear  an  hideous  confuied    1^5).  There  are  many  other  mountainous  conn- 
Qoile  iffuiog  aU  around  from  the  fide  of  the  hill  \   tries  in  which  we  pals  at  oocp  irom  a  ferene  iky 
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to  drcadM  i^nns  and  toDpete.  fteaimottkefe.  and  other  UtetitTdlen;  not wtthftandiogwliidit 

ion  be  doubted,  that  mooatam  have  a  g;rat  in-  tbo«  is  ftiU  a  werj  great'  iinoeftainty  even  of  the 

flueaoe  on  the  temperature  of  the  countries  to  e»i/hma  of  (bch  mooatafais.    The  vaft  onn&bcr  of 

vrhkb  thef  bdoogt  by  ftop|>t&g  the  ooarfe  of  cer*  tlieie  iofcriptioDt»  the  deiart  plaoe  ni  which  they 

taio  wndsi  by  lornfaig  bamera  to  the  cloadf»  bf  are  fbandy  and  the. length  or  tnae  rcqnifite  for 

refleAUig  tha  fiin^  mf,  and  br  ferviog  aa  el»>  e«ciiting  the  talk,  indi^oed  a  notkai  that  they 

vatad  oondiiftort  to*  the  oleAricitf  of  theatnu^  are  the  wort  of  the  Ifraelites  during  their  40  yean 

fphaiv.    It  hat  been  bid  that  oo  the  peak  of  Te^  wandering  in  the  wildemeiB.    Others  are  of  opi- 

iicriftbrandftoftitaft«ngth,winebeoaflaeahnoft.  nionthattheyconfift  merely  of  the  namea  of  tra* 

inipld*- peppery  gingery  and  fidtt  had  little  or  no  velleraand  thedatee  of  thev  joomeya.    M*  Hie* 

tafte»  bot  that  CMiairy>  wines  Mi  ratahied  t^dr  b«hr,  who  rifited  this  country  ni  SepL  176s, 

tafteo»that'moutttahi;  bol  MeflinLamanooaod'  made  every  actonpt  hi  hia  powert  ttoogfa  with* 

Mongesy  who  vlfttad  this  peak  in  ifSjy  afflire  osy.  out  fiiooefsy  to  omain  a  6^ht  of  thia  ceJrbraUd 

that  the  tiamot  and  tafte  of  liquors  anpcaicd  to:  nMsmain.    After  much  vam  mquaryt  be  was  at 

have  Ibftaioed  no  loft  at  that  height*    (See/panv^^  laft  c6od«ded  to  ibAie  rocka  upon  which  there 

di  n^Jkm  ftW  Nov.  iy76f  and -for  Aug*  tyg5.)  were  inlcfiptiona  in  unknown  dianidera.    They 

At  the  raot»  «id  fcmedmei  at  the  middii^  of  are  moA  noUMrons  in  a  narrow  pals  between  two 

thofe  loftf'  aaoonifeahiSk  the  lops*^  of-  wiiich'  are  mountams  named  OM-cr-rnffm/  aodt  iays  H 

always  ceireVBd' with  fliow^  wt  often  find  4priQga  Niebobr,  **  the  pretended  Jlbbeld  Mokatteb 

whka  begin  to  ran -!»  Mays  and  dry  up  in  Sept*  may  poOUy  be  in  its  neighbourhood.'*    Some  of 

When   the  fba  approaches  near  enough  the  tiKiiinicriptions  were  copied  by  our  author;  bot 

tropic  to  wares  Ike  waamiti  of  thefe  nanoUtainSt  he  does  not  look  upon  them  to  be  of  any  caoiiN 

the  Amw  with  which  they  are  covered  OKltBt  HI*  qnence.    When  M.  Niebnhr  arrived  at  hdt  it  tbe 

tmes  thfongh  their  anterior  part,  and  iflheslbrtk  mooatafaitowhichthefliiekhadpitimiied  tocoo* 

at  their  bafe.    The  only  trees  vrhich  grow  on  dndhimy  hcfouodno  faifcriptlooy  Iwtondimb- 

moontaias  of  thift^  hted  are  fin^  pinasy  and  otiwr  ing  up  to  the  topy  he  found  ao  Egyptian  oem& 

refiaoustites  $  and  the  graft  becomes  fliocter  to-  tery*  the  ftones  of  which  were  covered  with  hic» 

wards  tlieir  (baMbltl.  N^lypbics.    The  tomb-ftones  were  from  5  to  7 

(19.)  MotHiTAiiiat  Whi ra,  a  range  of  moun-  kik  long^  fome  ftanding  on  end  and  othen  lyisg 

tatna  in  Hew  Hkiapfliin^  reckoned  the  higheft  in  flat;  and  **  the  more  cvefnUy  they  are  eaanunrd 

New  Engkmdb    Tliey  are  viiible  on  land  So  milee  ((ays  heV  the  more  certaioly  do  they  appear  to 

diftanty  anil  ^aw*  the  Ml  obferved  atfea.    Their  be  fepolebnl  ftones»  having  epkapha  mftriM 

Indfam   name  is  AgMitikmk.    The  number  of  00  them."    The  tranflator  of  V^ey's  tnfch 

Atmmits  is  ufdtaown»  but  ftvcR'are  vifiUe  at  once,  afcribes  thefe  inicriptioos  to  the  pitorims  who  ▼tfit 

Of  thelb  the  higheft  la  called  MmintWaflimglon.  Mount  Sinai;  but  they  ought  (urely  to  bm 

The  wholo  ckcuit  of  them  iv  not  left  than  50  been  written  in  a  hngnage  wbiehytaiM^  coald 

miles.    Thchr  height  ilbove  an  a^acent  meadow  underAand ;  but  from  the  copiea  that  have  been 

is  reckoned  tabe«about<550oiBet»m  the  auladow  tiken  of  them  by  Dr  Fococke  and  othersy  itdoa 

18  3500  itet  above  the  level  of  the  fta.    The  fiiow  not  appear  that  they  oouki  be  explained  by  any 

and  iee  cover  thaii  ^or  s6  asontfas  in  the  year;  perfon.    When  Dr  Claytouy  biihop  of  Oogbery 

during  whiefa  time  tbty  exhibit  tint  bright  ap«  vifited  this  part  of  the  world  about  lyajy  be  ex- 

pearance  from  wMch  they  are  denominated  aaMr.  prefled  the  greaCeft  defire  to  have  the  matter  00s- 

From  this  fommlt  id  dear  vreather  la  exiiibited  a  earning  theie  writteil  mountains  afoertatnedy  and 

noMe  viewy  exteiiding  te  or  70  aulea  in  every  di«  even  rrade  an  ofFer  o(F  500!.  Sterling  toany  Ikerary 

rcdkm.    Although  they  are  more  than  70  miiea  peribn,  who  would  undertake  the  jonrncyy  ssd 

within  landy  the5r*are  faen  many  leag|nea  off  at  endeavonr  to  decypher  the  inicriptions;  but  ao 

fcay  and  appear  like  an  taceedinir  bright  clond  luck  perfon  appeared. 

in  the  horizon.    Thefe  inuncnfe  heights,  being       *  MOUNTAINBER.  o.  /  [irom  mmuomn^  '• 

copiouftf  rephttilhed'Wltb  watery  afcmi  a  variety  An  inhabitant  of  the  QK>untains.(*— A  frw  ombv- 

of  beautifal  cafcades.    Three  of  the  largeft  riven  tameerj  may  efcape,  to  oantiiitte  the  hnnun  laoe; 

in  Mew  Bngtend  receive ia  great ^MUt  of  their  and  yet  ilUteiate  rufticsy  as  mmmimimtrs  alnsn 

waters  frtan  them.    The  Jmumto/kck  and  Ifinad^  are.  BemUiy.-^ 
two  principal  brandies  of'  Cmmeifticuty  &11  from  Amiternan  troopSy  of  mighty  teiey 

their  W.  Nde*  •  ThePoanoDT,  a  branch  of  the       And  wocMikMMrfy  that  from  Severoscame.  JVfA 

Amariieogeny  falls  from  the  N£.  fide;  and  almoft  »•  A  favage;  a  free-booter ;  a  mftfc.^* 
the  whole  of  the  Saco  delbenda  from  the  S.  Ilde.  Yield,  rufttc  mcmtduuert 

The  higheft  fumarit  of  thefe  mountains  is  about  Ko  ftvagcy  fteroe  bandittiy  or  aaaiifarawrr 

fat.44''N.  Will  daw  tofpoil  bar  virgin  purity.      iOm 

(«o.)  MouNrarnly  wnrmuy  aovnTAiwa  on       ^  MOUNTAINBT*  n./  [from  awawm]  A 

rN^caiPTiOMSy  or  Jibbbl  xl  MoKarrxay  a  hiUocfe;  afitiallaaonnt.    £leganty  but  not  io  i»* 

mountain  or  chain  of  monntams  in  the  wilder*  «-iferbreaftafwteily  roftup  like  two  fair  ««•- 

xieft  of  Sinai;  on  whichy  for  a  great  extent  of  UumH  in  the  pleafimt  vale  of  Tempe.  tUmft' 
fpacey  the  marine  of  whieb  the  mountain  coofifts       *  MOUITrAXNOUS*  aiU  [from  jneaafaA*-] J; 

is  ftid  to  be  rofcribed  vritb  innumerable  charae*  Hilly;  full  of  mouniains^-^The  gfoeoi  of  tbt Im 

teriy  reaching  fipom  the  ground  Ibmetimes  to  the  from  the  fea  to  the  foot  of  the  muulsinsi  am 

bei^  of  ra  or  14  fcet.    Theft  were  mentioned  the  height  of  the  mountains  from  the  hottog  ^ 

by  a  Greek  author  lo  the  jdeenturyyand  fomeof  thotop,  are  to  be  computed*  when  yon  neswi* 

them  have  bAn  copied  by  PbcockCy  Montiigue,  the  fa^ht  of  a  aaotataiv  «v  of  a  aiiaa**''**' 
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kiid»iii  ic(i^  of  thfi  ftt.  Mmnu  s^Largeas  TkUlkUt  thty  both  a  firtoag^iwiiitfMif*^ 

aoniiUiQti  Inges  botkr^*-  ]UtiH(l»thekftcedtlonipii9ai>«yf»iice.4M/i 

What  cuaom  wilit  in  aU  things*  ihonld  we       *  MOUMTUC  «.  /  (Ann*  m«tf.]   One  that 

Mmrtmmm  twor  wPlilA  be  iQohighly  htapt  They  were  two  gallant mMsMfrj*.    Dmifm* 

Fomulhti^o'cfpMir*  '    iSMio^.  .     .  7cwbaQbCTMQUtfllbe0f\itejMKMrAf'«vs^^^ 

Oneartb,  in  ak,  midft  the  tea  aad  iU%       '    MOUNTTOKT,  Winiam,jmSi«li&draflMtic 

Mm^mkKmi  be^ii  «l  woodera  rife  |.  .  author,  bom  vfk  4l#ftfdihlN^  in  attf<    Cibbcr, 

Whole  tow'ringftreogth  win  ne'er  fubmit  CqrttM  waaan.«ap^lcnt«OQiedfai»«.  liiewrolefix 

Toieato'ebatleneStorthemiiMiOfwiUAvM   tematac  pieocfi  Hcwaa  miirriearfl.lni.CyUlCli 

3.  Inhabiting  nuHiolaint.— In  ^jkftmaioaa  by  de-  oaadX^ovdiiDiwin  jia  tbeStswd,  in  a^la«.l£Utalf 

hige  nA  eartbqttake*  Ibe  lemnast  wibicb  bap  to    and  Mobun  was  acquitted  for  want  of  proof*    . 

be  refened  are  igootaat  and  mtmumms  people,  ^     Movnt  GAsaiai..-  See  GamtBL^s)^  sw 

tbt  can  gnre  no  account  of  the  time  paft.  Bocm.  -  MOUNTGARlUtlVa  tam  ofiMliad,  i#  Was- 

*  MOUNTAIKOUSNESS.  a.  /  Ifrocn  mMi*  .lbid,I>iniUv.  ^.  

/mmsf.]  State  of  being  full  of  iMmntttna^^Ar-  .  Mo«iiT-Ga;iia««atoirBofYocUb*n«aiTbidk. 
iBoiU  it  fo  called  from  the  mmmtamouljuf*  of  it.  MojmiT  Hi|pi.AaYt  ^  ■MMintaia  of  Iwlandg  in 
Brtmuoo^  "' Corlu*  i     '    • 

(i.)  *  MounTAiit-PAaai.ty.  »./.  [orf^mam,  .**  hfwiiT-Hoi.Y^a  tova  of  Kew  |eH((y« 
Lat]Aptaiit.  MoowT  LaiwiTBa^a  ■wmtaiivof^liihpditin 

M  Mooirriua  Paaai.av.    Saf  AriiAiiiiiiTA.   Carlow  1  with  a  mjoaval  fprinf  on  iu  top. 

(i.)*Mov»TAni'KosE.n./,[€ham4erhododm'       liftiiOT»4iaaiacg»><owg  mMfmitia  (jween'a 
irosy  Lat.]  A  planK  ComftfylMnona  lia  ila  awnufirfhiifn  'm  wooMena, 

(1.)  MotfVTAin  Koa^.    See  Rosa,  N®  a.  .  coMps,  leather,  &c.  5  mtlet  N.  of  Maryboraigbt 

«MOUMTAMT«4«^.  t'MtfM^tlr^.Kifing    and  4a  WSW^  XhWA.  .     . 
onhigh*-^  14<m^?Mi€ii4«L«  'fieehljiQiiAii^  Wia. 

BoU  «piiiyd«  flots^     . :  .  . .   hjIouHT-MisaaT,  atown  of  Coue^ttoot. 

Year  apmoa  anoiiinij»  /  vbo'te  not  oathnHe^         Mopiit«Na4III%  it  lgw«  of  Sagland,  in  EiTct. 


Althonib  I  know  yM^l  twear.           ^  :  Shai.  M 9V«T-Noaf  WMl  if wnollvelaflidf  jiUSaran. 

Mount  Bi.aii€.    See  Bi^aiic,  N?  IL  aod  III.  Mouht  Owwaim  of  GmMTfOtf^  anandent 

*M0UNTEB4NK.ai^.[iMMMvinAaacvdul.]  |Qitofitbe£.eMftof theifleof Jeriey.    Uwith- 

I.  A  doaor  tbal  mooota  a  bench  in  the  market,  ftood  4in  attach  ^f -the  Faench»  in  i$^i^  -  The  .oe« 

and  boafta  his  in&Uible  xaa^edica  and  coreav-~.  lebated  Mr  Frypiifi  FMrflmpiJifiaMd  w  il  j  ycaas.- 

Ihm^tanuiakmofafiiHiMiAaMi  Itia5  milea  W.of  StHeUer^     . 

So  BMMrtal,  that  bol  dip  a  heiia  mkt  > . :  '  MouiiT*VaiiMiaa»  town ^ivebw4,in  Limerick, 

Whovit  dvawa  blnoid,  no cauplato  fi>  m^^  Munfter. '                    >     .      . 

Can  lave  the  thing  from  death.                 SMk»  MxinaT^K^AaANT,  twp  Itfjfwna  of  Sngland  r 

She,  like  a  mmo^^Mikt  m  woqnd  |.  in  UertfbrdfiiireaN.  of  £aft.Jtoiieti  a^mltfid. 

And  ftab  herfelf  wttb  douhM  piofoandt '  dlefext  near  Homiqf .                          — 

Oaly  to  fbew  with  bow  much  pain  MCKJNTIUTu*  a toia9iofiiriandi.iQ  Queen's 

The  (ores  of  £iith  are  cur'd  again.       BMdikPm^  County,  which  has  a  gooA  wooUen  aaanafotere  r 

Bot  JBftdbjiiuai  iaya Honice  ki  fi)fne  page  ^milea  SW.  of  Maqhecoiigkft  aad  ag  N..of  KiU 

Waa  the  firilmottii/rAa»i(  that  trodo  the  ftage.  kcnn]> 

f^fj^fn,  Mouivr'a  JlA^ra  bw  on  the  S»«  co#A  oft  Com* 

-4t  looka  like  a  mountebank  to  boaft  infallible  wail  and  S)evoi|fliir^bc|wsei|  Uoaad  Taint  and 

cures.    Ilukr.    a»  Any  boaftlul  and  falfe  pre-  the  Land'aJS(»d|i»  named  fromaWglbi  rock  hi  ^C 

(oder.-^  Itha8agreB|.Fikbardfiihvy. 

Aa  ttknble  jiigglera,  that  deceive  the  eye,  .    MouNT-Spaa^  a  town  ki  LaioefteiAiirpi  fa 

Difgutfcd  cheaters^  prating  momitakanh^  namcd*frem.a.hi§fi  mount  or  kISui  roA  aiming 

And  many  fiich  like  libertkies  of  %^.        SJM.  ta  the  towm  of  a  duiky,  radi  or  foan^-colouaed 

— Thara  ate  mamntbamht  and  fiaattecess  i»  ftaae.  AonaraKtremdy  haad.  Of  roogfi  imcabewe  out 

t'£/rm(a»fe^Nothiog  fa  impoffible  m  natuie  but  of  thiar«ick  the  towiiia  built.  It  haaa  maiket-iiq 

•Mofififcwij  Witt  undcrUke.   jlrkmbmoi.       ,  Monday,  k  waanqladfiormeriyteilafa^aaid 

79MoirMTaaAHK.«.  a«[ftomthenQHn4    To  is  ieated  on  the  Stoatr,  owes  wkkh  in  a  hridfr* 

cbcat  by  €slfe  boafta  or  pretences.-*  Jt  ia  »o  milai  S£  byS.  q£  l>nrby.  and  ao^  NW. 

rs  mmttfbenk  tbeic  Ioym,  by  K.  of  Londpik  Loo.  u  9-  W.  Lat  $%.  AS*  V» 

Gogifavr  hearta  from  them.                     $hak.  MouNt-TaLBOTtatown  and  aaoimtaiB  of  to^ 

MOUNT^EDGECOMBi  or  )  a  mountain  of  hnd,  in  Rofcoflsmoa,  and  prov.  of  Coanaught. . 

do  MOUNTEDOECUMB,  >  DevonAirek  on  Mount*  ViaMii,  a  Iowa  of  Vi«gima,  10  milca 

the  W»  Goaft  of  the  entrance  into  Plymouth  haa-  S.  of  Waftington. 

bout.  •  MOUNTY.  a./.  [aaaoSM^  Fn]   Theriieofg 

(1)  MovRT-SoGECuiina^  a  prodigioua  high  hawk**«*The  fpofi which  BafiUua  wookiihew  to 

peak,  at  the  entrance  of  Cook'a  ftrait,  in  New  Zelroaoe,  waa  the  tmrnU^  at  a  heron*  wWch.  get- 

2cUaQd|  ootke  W.fide.    Ita  height  is  fuppofed  tiog:uponbiawagglingwuiga  with  pain,  aa  though 

aottobeaauckin&riortothatofthepeakofTe-  the  air  next  to  the  earth  were  not  fit  to  iythrougbj 

■^>e.  now  diminiihed  the  fight  of  himfelf.  Siiuty. 

.  \  HOUNTENANCE.  s./  Amount  of  a  thiHg  MOUR,  a  town  (tf  Nubia,  ito  m.  W.  of  Syene. 

^  4»ct.  Obiblctc.--                  «  MOURA,  a  town-  of  EMugal,  in  AieoCejo, 

containing 
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fSBMMng'ft ehurcbes^  and 400a failiaWitaiiU ;  S7"         -Fromiioileaixltiottiedefoatlykepet 
jBile*  SE.tiif  Svbra/Lon.'j.  59«>W;'*Lat.'t8.b.  N.       SighM  with  the  fick»  and  with  tbem0ioii#rwe|^» 

MOURAO,  a  town  of  Porlti^ali  mi  Altntcjo,    *  .  ^     i  .  Haru. 

OB  the  Ouadiana,  with  a  fort ;  cootaiiriog  140010-    %•  One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  hUadu^Mottmen 
hftbftalits.-  >  were  provided  to  attend  the  fuoeral.    L'£/lrM)fe. 

(i.)  MOiniG0E8»  Matthew  m,  a  l^aHied  Je-  HeavettobechiefiiiMr«rforhiafeD.jDr3^ 

Ibiti  who  wr«ke  iii  defence*'6f  -Cafd^  Kfehedeu'a    3MSoiikeibit)g  ufed  ht  funerala.—    " 
admifliftraClot.-   He  died  in  1^0.  The  «iMMtirF^tig>handbiBilderoak  were  therr. 

'  (4»)Bl^uaoVKS,  Michael  DBy-ataMh^rFfeneh  '•^    '       DryJai. 

JeHiitv'and  aman  of  talenta.    He  wrote  tfeatifet  •     ^  MOURNFUL.  a#>  [fhaunt  vaAfidL]    i.  Ha^ 

on  geomctrf)  poetry^  and  «ltheV'  4ib$ede;  and    Viog  the  appearance  of  forrow.— 

died  in  1 713*  *  ■  •  •         ,.■  ^  ^ .  Nofoneral  rites,  nor  man  niiir0iiFi|/&i/ weed*, 

(t.)  *-70  MOURN^ «.  If.  {muftumj  Sas.V  t.  To  •    .Nor  mamrttfiti  bdl  ihall  ring  her  buriai.     Shtk, 
crieve vfob»rorrowfiil.^^Abrabamcaine  to  l»of(ir»'     -   The  winds  within   the  qniVring  bnncfaM 


tor  Sarah,  and  to  weep.  (^}i.—-My  vineyard « being  pUy'd, 

defolate^ipftMinwM'unto  me.  Jen  xfi.-^They  made  -     And  danctog  trees  a  mournfiJ  mufic  made. 

anappoiniment  to  mown  with  hioiy  and  to  com-  Dryda, 

fort  him.  yoi  ii.  11  .—They  rejoice  at  the  pre-  a*  Caufing  forrow.-?-   . 

ftnce  oC  the  fan,  ^nd  m&um  at  tl»  abMtfe  there-  Upon  his  tbmb, 

fA  ButMs  mit.  ^/hry^  Shall  be  enmvM  the  fack  of  OrleaAi ; 

•        '    "  Nestcameone         •'  ;          '>  -'  •  Tbe  treachnroaa  manner  of  bis  mosn^i/deatii. 

Wbo  MMiiiiM^  in  esmM,  wbM  the'tipitive  ark  ShiAef^ 

Maim'd  bis brate^iiiuige,'<lKnand  &attd'« k>pt  3.  Soirowfol ;  feeling  forrow.—- 

oft,     '                             '  Mihmu  Tht  moumfij  bxtf 

%•  To  wear  the  habit  of^-tormw-^    .  r      •  •  Oft  as  tbo  foiling  year*  tetunn 

tVe  momm  in'  black }  why  Hmam  we  not  in  With  fragrant  wreathes  and  flovHog  hair, 

bkxxlf        '^^      '             Sbak.  Shall  vifit  her  difHngtffllM  uiro^                Prw. 

'  Mendtf  in  lible  weeds  appeir»'  4.  Bbt6kebibg  forrow ;  esprelOve  of  grief.— 

Grievr  Ibr  an  hour,  pMitfps  then  moum  a  year ;  'No  moumM  lien  iban  nog  her  burial.  Sm. 

And  bear  about -the' moek^  of  woe  ^  "  ^On  your  Emily's  old  monnmeot 

'  Tomidnight  dances  and  tfaep«ppet-fh6w.  A^.  Hang  *f0«r»/k/ epitaphs. 

g.  To  preftrve  appearance  of  grie£p— 7i^gn  thy-  *  MOURNFULLY,  adv.  Ifrom  fmsrrw/W.}  Sor« 

Klfjo.  N  a  mollrtief,  and  pot  00  ihtmrmng  *I>P^-  rowfolly  \  with  forrow.— 

reL  %  Sam.  u>.  9  —     '                  '  Beat  the  drum,  that  it  fpeak  mwrnfuthf.  Shai, 

'      Fobliifc  ft  tbU  file  is  dead }  *  MOURNFULNE8S. «./.  (from  m^iimM]  i; 

liIaintainaiMMrjMnroftenUtioo,  Softrow;  grief.    ».  Show  of  grief;  nppearaactot 

Hanff  moumfbl  *epif a^bs.         SBeik.  Muck  Ado.  fo^w. 

(t.)  •  To  MOvmil.  fH  0.    1.  To  grieve  for;  to  (1.)  *  MOURNING.  «•  /.  (fipom  flPmnf }  1. 1> 

lament—                                                      ^  mentation ;  forrow.—The  beginning  of  fonj^wi 

'  ComfbrtlcCsr  U  ipben^  a  fiittier  mourrts  and  great  mowmbigu  %  Bfitr*  svi.  iSb  Sv  The  (be» 

His  chikfreOv  all  in  view  deftroyM  at  once.  Afift.  of  forrow.^— 

The  mufe  that  mmanu  &fm  now  his  happy  The  hoofes  to  their  tope  with  black  were 

triumph  fnng.                              Dry  den*  fpread. 
Fortius  himlelf  pit  faHs  in  tears  before  me,  And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mninai 
As  ifheuNttniV  his  rival's  iUfaccefs.        Oho.  '    hid.                                             ^n^ 
4,  Tautter  in  a  forrowfol  manner;--  («•)  Mourmihg,  ANCrtMT  modbs  of.    A- 
The  4ove-lom  nighthigale  mongft  the  ancient  Jews,  on  the  death  of  theffie* 
Mgbtlv  to  her  fiid  foog  moumetk  well.        Milt,  lations  or  intimate  friends,  mounring  was  exprd- 
MOUIINAND,  a  town  of  Fhmce,  in  the  dep.  fed  by  weeping,   tearing  their  clothes,  fmitiflg 
rfthe  Rhone  atid  Loire;  tamilesSW.  of  Lyons,  their  breafis,  or  tearing  them  with  thdr  oaiis, 
(f .)  •  MOURNE«  »./  bifofyte,  Pr.J  Theronnd  pullinij  or  catting  off  their  hair  and  beards,  walk- 
cod  of  a  flaffi  the  part  of  a  tance  to  which  the  tng  foftly,  r.  e.  barefoot,  lying  upon  the  grouod, 
fteel  part  is  6xed»  or  where  it  it  taken  off.— He  failing,  or  eating*  upon  the  ground.    They  ieft 
carried  bis  lances,  which  though  flrong  to  give  a  themlelves  dofe  (but  up  in  their  hooles,  corocd 
lancely  blow  indeed,  yet  fo  were  tbey  coloured  their  faces,  and  abftained  from  all  work,  eves 
with  books  near  the  moftrury  that  tbey  prettily  rt-  reading  the  law,  and  faying  their  ufual  pnyttt 
preieotedifheep  hooks.  Sidney.  They  neither  drsfled  thcmfeWes^  nor  ibade  l^r 
(s,  3.]  Movant,  a  lake  and  river  of  Irehind,  in  beds,  nor  cut  their  nails,  nor  went  into  the  hxtd, 
Donegal.  The  latter  mfts  into  the  Foy le  at  Lifford.  nor  fainted  any  body.    The  time  of  mouronig 
•  MOURNER. »./  [from  moum.]  i.  One  that  was  generally  7  days ;  lefs  or  more  according  to 
momtis;  one  that  grieves*—  circumftances ;  but  30  days  were  thought  fufli* 
Theldndredofthe  queen  muft  die  at  Pomfret.  dent  upon  the  fevereft  occafions.    The  different 
^--Indeed  I  am  no  moumer  for  that  news,  periods  of  the  time  of  mourning  required  difercvt 
Becaofethey  have  been  ftill  my  adverfaries.  Shitk,  degrees  of  grief,  and  different  tokens  of  it.    Tit 
To  core  thy  woe,  ibe  fhews  thy  Came;  Greeks,  on  the  death  of  their  friends,  ibowctl 
Left  the  mat  OTMmrr  fhould  forget  their  forrow  by  fecluding  themfelves  froo /^ 
That  all  the  race  whence  Orange  csme,  gaiety,  entertainments,  games,  public  foleffloiti^' 

Made  virtue  triumph  over  fate.  Prir.  wine,  and  rouflc.    They  fat  in  gloomy  aad  m- 

tarf 
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taiy  places*  ftripped  tbemfelves  of  all  external  or-  in  China,  it  it  white ;  in  Turkefy  bine  or  violet; 
itaments,  put  on  a  coarfe  black  ftuflf  by  way  of  in  Egypt,  yellow ;  in  Ethiopia,  brown.  White 
mouraiog,  tore  their  hair,  ihaved  their  heads,  obtained  formerly  in  Caftile  on  the  death  of  their 
rolled  themfelves  in  the  duft  and  mire»  fprinkled  princes.  Herrera  obierves,  that  the  laft  time  it 
aihes  00  their  heads,  fmote  their  breafts  with  their  was  ufed  was  in  1498,  at  the  death  of  Prince  Joho^ 
palms,  tore  their  faces,  and  freqiiently  cried  out  Each  people  affign  tftieir  reafons  for  the  particular 
with  a  lamentable  voice  and  drawling  tone,  reite-  colour  of  tbeir  mourning :  white  is  fuppofed  to 
rating  the  inteijedtion  r,  >,  f,  f ;  hence  funeral  la-  denote  purity ;  yellow,  that  death  is  the  end  of 
mftitations  were  called  Ektyoi ;  whence  our  word  human  hopes,  in  regard  that  leaves  when  they 
r/rj^.  If  they  appeared  in  public  during  the  time  fall,  and  flowers  when  they  hde,  become  yellow  s 
cf*  mourning,  they  had  veils  over  their  faces  and  brown  denotes  the  earth,  whither  the  dead  re- 
beads.  During  the  funeral  proceflion,  certain  turn :  black,  the  privation  of  life,  as  being  the 
perfoDS  called  »i*cx^*  d-^ura*  marched  before,  and  privation  of  light :  blue  expreifes  the  happtnefii 
(bog  melancholy  ft  rains  called  9yofugfi«t  Iom  fc^t^  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceafed  does  enjoy ;  and 
hit9t  and  Aixmi.  Thefe  voc^l  mourners  fung  thrice  purple  or  violet,  forrow  on  the  one  fide,  and  hope 
during  the  procellion  round  the  pile  and  round  on  the  other,  as  being  a  mixture  of  black  and 
the  grave.  Flutes  were  alfo  ufed  to  heighten  the  blue.  But  of  all  the  modes  of  mourning  adopted 
folemntty.  At  the  funerals  of  foldiers,  their  fel-  by  any  people,  the  moft  ridiculous  feema  to  be 
low  foldiers,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  affliAion,  held  •  that  of  the'Chinefe.  See  Chinese,  §  11, 
their  (hields,  their  fpearSy-and  the  reft  of  their  *  MOURNINGLY.  «iv.  [from  mourniitg^.J 
amaour,  inverted*  The  tokens  of  private  grief  With  the  appearance  of  forrowing.— The  king 
amooR  the  Romans  were  the  fame  as  thofe  among  fpoke  of  him  admiringly  and  moumingh*  Shakejp. 
the  Greeks.  Black  or  dark  brown  were  the  co-  (i.)  MOURON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
lours  oC  the  mourning  habits  worn  by  the  men  ;  of  Seine  and  Mame,  3  miles  W.  of  Coulommiers. 
they  were  alfo  common  to  the  women.  The  (2.)  McfuaoN,  a  mountain  of  Afta,  in  Thibet. 
moorniDg  of  the  emperors  at  firft  was  black.  In  MOURZOOK,  or  )  4  city  of  Africa,  the  capi- 
tbe  time  of  Auguftus,  the  women  wore  white  MOURZOUK,  3  tal  clf  Fezzan.  It  exhi« 
veiUi  and  the  reft  of  their  drefs  black*  From  the  bits  a  very  grotefique  medley  of  anciefit  ftone 
time  of  Domitian  they  wore  nothing  but  white  buildings,  and  mean  Arabian  cottages  of  earth 
habits,  without  any  ornaments  of  gold,  jewels,  and  fand.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with 
or  pearls.  The  men  let  ^  their  hair  and  )>eard8  3  gates.  A  caravan  travels  annually  between  this 
grow,  and  wore  no  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  city  and  Mefurat^,  Ga(hna,  and  Bomou.  It  is 
heads  while  the  days  of  mourning  continued.  a6i  miles  S.  of  Mefurata,  and  710  N.  by  £•  of 
The  longeft  time  of  mourning  was  ten  months:  Caihna.  Lon.  15. 5.  £.  Lat.  27.  flo.N. 
this  was  Numa's  cftabliihment,  and  took  in  his  (t.)^  MOUSE,  plural  mice*  n.f.  [mtUf  9axons 
whole  year.  For  a  widow  to  marry  during  this  mus,  Lat.]  The  fmalleft  of  all  beafts ;  a  little  ani- 
time  was  infamous.  Mourning  was  not  uM  for  mal  haunting  houfea  and  com  fields,  deftroycd  by 
children  who  died  under  three  years  of  age.  From  ^cats. — 

this  age  to  ten  they  mourned  as  many  months  as  The  eagle  England  being  fh  prey, 

the  child  was  years  old.    A  remarkable  vi^ory,  To  her  unguarded  neft  the  weazel  Scot 

or  other  happy  event,  occafioned  the  fhortening  Comes  fneaking,  and  fo  fucks  her  princely  eggs ; 

of  the  time  of  mourning :  The  birth  of  a  child,  or  Playing  the  mou/e  in  abT^nce  of  the  cat.     ShaA. 

the  attainment  of  any  remarkable  honour  in  the  Where  miee  and  rats  devoured  poetick  breads 

family,  certain  -  feafts  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  And  with  heroick  verfe  luxurioufly  were  fed. 

the  confecratton  of  a  temple,  had  the  fame  effe^.  Dryden. 

After  the  defeat  at  Cannx,  the  commonwealth  ^-This  ftrudure  of  hair  I  have  obferved  in  the 

decreed  that  mourning  fhould  not  be  worn  for  hair  of  cats,  rats,  and  mic/.  Dcnbam*j PhyJuo^Tb. 

more  than  30  days,  that  the  lofs  might  be  forgot  (2.)  Mouse,  in  zoology.   See  Mvs>  N^III,  §  i 

M  foon  as  poflible.      When  public  magiftratet  —3.17,26,30,36 — .n9»5f — 60. 

died,  or  perfons  of  great  note,  alfo  when  any  re-  *  To  Mouse.  <i;.  n.  [from  the  noon.]     i.  To 

markable  calamity  happened,  all  public  meetings  catch  mice. — 

vere  intermitted,  the  fchools  of  ezercife,  baths^  A  falcon  tow'ring,  in  his  pride  of  place 

^ops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were  Was  by  a  moufing  owl  hawk'd  and  killed.  Sh^k» 

Ibut  up,  and  the  whole  city  put  on  a  face  of  for-  2.  I  fuppofe'  it  means,  in  the  following  paflage, 

row ;  the  fenators  laid  afide  the  latieJavet  and  the  fly ;  infidious,  or  predatory  $  rapacious ;  intereft- 

confuls  (at  in  a  tower  feat  than  ordinary.    This  ed.— ^A  whole  aflembly  of  maufing  faints  under 

vas  the  cuftom  of  Athens  alfo,  and  was  obferved  the  maflc  of  zeal  and  good  nattn^e,  lay  many  king- 

gPOP  the  death  of  Socrates  not  long  after  he  had  doms  in  blood.  VEfirange, 

WJ  lentenced  to  death  by  their  judges.    JPra-  (i.)  ♦  Mousc-ear*  «./  \mjofotU9  Lat.]  A  plant. 

^»c^  or  mourning  women,  (by  the  Greeks  call-  MilUr, 

.  ^  ^t^^^  *^^fXV)»  went  about  the  ftreets :  this  was  (2.)  Moctse-far,  in  botany.  See  Hibrachium. 

cuftoroary  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Greeks  (3.)  Mouse-car  Chick  weed.  See  Csrastium. 

and  Romans.  Jerem.  is.  17.  (4.)  Mouse-ear  Scorpion  grass.  See  Myoi- 

(3.)  Mourning,   modern  modes  of.     The  sons. 

'"odes  of  mourning  arc  variouR  in  various  coun-  *  Movse-holf.  «,/.  [moi/fe  and  hole.]  Small 

ytfs;  as  well  as  the  colours  ufed  for  that  end.  In  hole ;  a  hole  at  which  a  moufe  only  may  run  in.— « 

xuf  ope,  the  ordinary  colour  fol"  mourning  is  black ;  He  puts  the  prophets  in  a  ntoufcboU  :  the  laft  man 

Vot,  XV.  Part  II.  Aaa                             ever 
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over  rpeaks  th^  beft  rcafon.    Dry  den  and  Lee*j  Oed»  therefore  defended  with  uDCoiiimoD  bravery ;  mn 

— He  can  creep  in  at  a  moufi^hole^  but  he  foon  the  women  and  children  exeried  themfelves  with 

grow8«too  big  ever  to  get  out  again.    StillingJlfeU  alacrity.    The  Cbriftians  behaved  in  fuch  a  man- 

*  MocsEHUNT.  n./.  {moufe  and  bunt>'\  Moufer ;  ner  as  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  Turks  \  and 
one  that  hunts  mice. —  fome  of  their  churches  being  demolilbed,  they 

You  have  been  a  mwfe-bunt  in  your  time  were  afterwards  repaired  at  the  expence  of  ^ 

But  I  will  watch  you.     Shak,  Rnneo  and  Jtdiet*  vernment.    In  this  city  there  are  many  mofquesi 

MOUS£LL£>  an  Eaft  Indian  tree,  with  white  the  largeft  of  which  is  ornamented  on  the  top 

tubular  flowers,  which  fall  off  every  day  in  great  with  green  tiles.      One  of  them  hat  a  minaret 

plenty.    They  are  of  a  fweet  agreeable  fmell,  and  which  bends  like  thofe  of  Bagdad.    The  Turks 

the  Gentoos  are  very  foud  of  wearing    them,  fay,  that  Mahomet  fainted  this  minaret  as  he  paf- 

-ftringing  and  hanging  them  about  their  necks  and  fed ;  on  which  it  bent  its  head  in  reverence  to  the 

arms.    The  fruit  is  a  pale  red  cherry,  of  the  (hape  prophet,  and  ever  after  continued  in  that  fitua* 

and  fize  of  our  white  h^art- cherry,  batthefo5t-  tion!     The  manufadlure  of  this  city  is  mnflin, 

ftjjk  is  not  quite  fo  long.    This  fruit  has  a  ftone  which  is  made  very  ftrong  and  pretty  6ne.   la 

in  It,  containing  a  bitter  oily  kernel.   The  Indians  X757  this  city  and  the  country  adjacent  were  vifi* 

rub  with  this  oil  any  part  ftnng  by  a  fcwpion  ted  by  a  dreadful  famine,  owing  to  the  preccd. 

or  bitten  by  a  cenOpede,  which  it  foon  cures,  ing  hard  winter,  and  innumerable  multitudes  of 

The  crows  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit.  locufts,  by  which  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  de. 

*  MOUSER.  If./,  [from  motye*]  One  that  ftroyed.  Duringthefamine,  the  people  had  eaten 
catches  mice. — Pufs,  a  madam,  will  be  a  moii/er  dogs,  and  every  kind  of  animal  which  is  held  io 
flill.  ^'Bfirange* — When  you  have  fowl  in  the  lar-  abhorrence  at  any  other  time,  not  fparing  even 
der,  leave  the  door  open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  fhe  their  own  children ;  and  the  dead  bodies  lay  in 
be  a  good  moufer.  Swift.  the  ftreets  for  want  of  people  to  bury  them.  Tbe 

(i^  *  MoussTAiL.  jv./:  [myo/uraJ]    An  herb.  .  neighbouring  mountains  afford  filver  mines;  and 

(a.)  Mouse-Tail.    See  Myosvrus.  they  would  yield  much  quickfilver,  if  the  Torki 

*  Mouse  TRAP.  »./.  [moufe  and  trap,]  A  fnare  had  either  the  (kill  or  induftrv  to  work  them  to 
or  gin  in  whioh  mice  are  taken. — Many  analogous  advantage.  Some  lead  mines  aifo  fupply  as  loudi 
motions  in  animals,  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  in  of  that  metal  as  furnilbes  them  wiUi^bulletsaod 
their  principle,  are  not  (imply  mechanical,  aU  neceflary  utenfils. 

though  a  mottfe'traff  or  Architas's  dove,  moved        (x«)  MOUS£WALD,  a  parilh  of  Scotlaodi  io 

mechanically.     Hale. — Madaoi's  own  hand  the    Dumfries<fhire,  fuppoted  to  have  b^n  origioalJf 

moufetrap  baited.  Prior*  named  Mofi-iivoldt  or  the  dlftrift  near  the  mob  of 

MOUSS,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,    Lochar-Mofs.    It  is  a\  miles  long  from  N.  to  S. 

which  runs  from)  £,  to  W.  through  the  parifli  of    and  %  broad  from  JE.  to  SW.  or  4j^  including  the 

Lanark  and  falls  into  the  Clyde.    Its  banks  are    mofs..    The  furfcice  is  plain ;  the  air  pure,  aiKltlie 

rocky  and  precipitous,  but  covered  with  much    foil  partly  light,  fandy  and  gravelly,  and  paitlf 

natural  wood.    Fine  Jafpers  are  found  in  its  bed.    i&army.    The  chief  crops  are  oats^  barley,  poU- 

MOUS8Y,  a  rtver  of  Indoltan,   which  runs    toes  and  clover.    The  population  in  1 791,  wai 

acrofs  Golconda,  and  falls  into  the  Kiftnabi  near    628:  increafe  75  fince  1755  •  Number  of  boHet 

Palnaud.  •  i4»;   iheep,   386;  and  black  cattle  753.   Tbe 

MOUSTIER.    SeeMoMSTiER,  K^  z.  roads  are  excellent,  and  bridges  numerous,  ova 

MOUSTIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.    the  Lochar  and  the  rivulets. 

of  the  Lower  Alps ;  12  miles  W.  of  Caftellane.  {%*)  Mou«wald,  a  village  in  tbe  above  pirifii, 

MOUSUL,  or  Mosul,  a  large  city  of  Turkey    containing  zi6  inhabftants  in  Z79f« 
in  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  Beglerbc^ate,  on  the  W.        MOU-TAN,  or  peony  shrub  of  China,  aifo 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  according  to  Mr  Ives,  in  Lat.    called  hoa-ouangt  or  the  king  of  flowers  ;  and  ft- 
36^  30'  N.    It  is  furrounded  with  ftone  walls,    leang^kin^  an  hundred  ounces  of  goUt^  in  allufioo  to 
but  has  many  of  its  ftreets  lying  wafte.    Taver.    the  excefiive  price  ^tven  formerly  by  fome  of  tbe 
nier  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  ruined  place,  with  only  two    virtuofi  for  x:ertain  fpecies  of  this  plant.    The 
blind  markets  and  a  forry  caftle ;  yet,  he  fays,    mou*tan  claims  pre-eminence  not  only  on  accoot 
that  it  is  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and  that    of  the  fplendour  and  number  of -ita  flowers,  and 
its  balha  commands  3000  men.    ThereJs  a  bridge    the  fweet  odour  which  they  diffufe  around,  bot 
of  t>oat9overtheTigriir;  and  the  city  is  a  thorough*    aifo  of  the  multitude  of  leaves  which  compofe 
fare  from  Perfia  to  Syria,  which  majces.it  a  place    them,  and  of  the  beautiful  golden  fpots  with  whicb 
qf  trade,  which  is  augmented  by  a  conftant  traffic    they  are  interfperfed.    This  plant  is  of  a  ftiroUiT 
to  Bagdad.    The  country  on  this  Gde  the  river  is    nature,  and  (hoots  forth  a  number  of  braochcst 
fandy  and  barren  ;  but  over  againft  it  is  exceeding*    which  form  a  top  almoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  tbe 
]y  fruitful,  and  yields  very  good  crops  of  com  and    ftneft  orange  trees  that  are  planted  in   boirs* 
fruit.    Mr  Ives  fays  it  was  the  beft  built  city  he    Some  of  the  mou-tan  have  been  feeo  8  or  10  fcri 
bad  feen  in  Turkey  $  but  had  nothing  in  it  to  at-    in  height.    The  reafon  why  few  are  now  raiieU 
trad  the  notice  of  an  European.    It  was  befteged    to  this  fize  is,  becaufe  their  flowers  are  lef»  beac* 
for  near  fix  months  by  Nadir  Shah  without  fuc-    tiful,  and  their  branches  being  too  weak,  cafioot 
cefs.    Many  aifauUs  and  breaches  were  made,' but    fuftain  their  weight.    The  root  of  the  mou-tan  ii 
fhe  aflailants  were  conttantly  repulfed,  and  the    long  and  fibrous,. of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  aod 
breaches  made  in  the  day-time  repaired  during    covered  with  a  greyi(h  or  reddifli  rind.    Its  leaici 
the  night.    The  befiegcd  had  unanimoufly  refol-    are  deeeply  indented,  and  of  a  much  darker  greni 
ved  to  die  ratfaec  than  to  fubmit.    The  city  was    above  than  below.    lu  flowers,  which  are  com- 

'  porc4 
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po(ed  of  nomberlefs  petals,  blow  like  a  rofe»  and  xxiv.  57.— Every  body's  mouih  will  be  iiill  on  it 

are  foppoitefil  by  a  calyx  compofed  of  4  leaves,  for  the  firft  four  days,  and  in  four  more  the  (lory 

From  the  bottoms  of  the  petals  arife  feveral  (tami-  will  talk  itfelf  a(leep»   X'^ran;?^.— ^Having  fre« 

na  without  any  order,  which  bear  on  their  tops  queiitly  in  our  mouths  the  name  eternity,  we  think 

ffflall  anthersBi  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.    The  we  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  it.  Locke, — There  is  a 

fruit  bend  downwards  like  thofe  of  common  pe-  certain  fentence  got  into  every  man's  mouthy  that 

ooy,  burft  when  they  become  dry,  and  (bed  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.  South*    4.  A 

their  fieeds.    There  are  three  fpecies  of  mou*tan  \  Tpeaker ;  a  rhetorician ;  the  principal  orator.    In 

cofflmoo  mou-tan,  dwarf  mou-tan,  and  the  mou-  burlefque  language* — Every  cofTee-houfe  has  fomc 

Un  tree.    The  laft  fpecies  feems  to  be  loft ;  fome  particular  .ftatesman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the 

of  them  were  formerly  feen  which  were  %$  f^^  >n  mouth  of  the  ftreet  where  he  li?es.  Addi/on.    j. 

height.    Dwarf  mou-tan  is  little  efteemed  :  a  few  Cry ;  voice.— 

pUoti  of  t^is  kind  are  only  cultivated  to  preferve  Coward  doga 

the  fpecies.    Common  mou  tan,  which  has  always  Moft  fpend  their  moutbtf  when  what  they  leem 

been  highly  prized  by  florifts,  is  more  generally  to  threaten 

difperfed.    It  is  raifed  like  an  efpalier  in  form  of  Runs  (dx  before,  them.     ^                          Sbakm 
a  fan,  bufh,  or  orange  tree.    Some  of  them  flower  The  fearful  dogs  divide. 
to  (pring,  others  in  fummer,  and  fome  in  au-  All  fpend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 
tamo.    Thefe  different  fpecies  muft  each  be  cul-  Dry  den. 
tivated  in  a  different  manner.    The  vernal  and  You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitoU 
fammer  mou-tan  are  thofe  that  are  cultivated  in  With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  fecond  thee, 
grtateft  number;  thofe  of  autumn  require  too  AJdifim. 
flanlh  an  attention  during  the  great  heat  of  the  6.  Diftortion  of  the  month;  wry  face,  in  this 
dog  days.    The  mou-tan  of  each  feafon  are  divid-  fenfe,  is  faid  to  make  mouths. — 
ed  into  fingle  and  double;  the  former  are  fubdi-  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back. 
vided  into  thofe  of  loa  leaves  and  1000  leaves;  '    Shak, 
the  latter  have  a  large  calyx  filled  with  ftamina,  — -Againft  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouthy  and  draw 
that  bear  on  their  tops  gold-coloured  anthers,  out  the  tongue  ?  J/a.  Ivii.  4.*- Why  they  ihould 
Thde  are  the  only  kind  that  pi-oduce  feed.  .The  keep  running  affes  at  Colelhfll,  or  how  making 
Rowers  of  both  appear  under  the  different  forms  mouths  turns  to  account  in.  Warwickfhire  more 
of  a  bafon»  pomegranate,  marigold,  &c.    Some  than  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  com- 
of  the  mou-tan  are  red,  others  violet,  purple,  yel-  prehend.  AdMfdh,   7.  Down  in  the  Mouth.    De- 
low,  white,  black,  and  blue;  and  thefe  colours,  jedted;  clouded  in  the  countenance.— But,  upon 
varied  by  as  many  (hades,  produce  a  prodigious  bringing  the  net  afliore,  it  proved  to  be  only  one 
number  of  different  kinds.    The  Chinefe  florifts  great  ftone,  and  a  few  little  fiflies:  upon  this  dif- ' 
hare  the  fecret  of  changing  the  colour  of  their  appointment  they  were  down  in  the  mouth.  VEftr. 
mou-tan,  and  of  giving  them  whatever  tints  they  (a.)  Mouth,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  face, 
pleafe;  but  they  cannot  effed  this  change  but  con  fitting  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the  infides  of  the 
opoQ  thofe  plants  which  have  never  produced  -cheeks,  the  palate,   the  falival  glands,   the  os 
flowers.        hyoides,  the  uvula,  and  thetonfils.    See  Anato- 

(i.)  *  MOUTH.  0. /.  [ntitfil,  Saxon.]    i.  The  my.    Index.     Mr   Derham   obfenret,   that   the 

aperture  in  the  bead  of  any  animal  at  which  the  mouth  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  is  nicely 

W  is  received.    The  dove  came  in ;  and  lo,  in  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  fuch  a  p^rt,  and  well  fized 

lier  nmab  was.an  olive  leaf.  Xien*  viii.  ir.— There  and  ihaped  for  the  formation  of  fpeech,  the  ga- 

caa  be  no  reafoo  given,  why  a  vifage  fomewhat  thering  and  receiving  of  food,  the  catching  of 

longer,  or  a  wider  mouthy  could  not  have  confift-  prey,  &c.  In  fome  creatures  it  is  wide  and  large, 

ed  with  a  foul.  Locke,    1.  The  opening,  that  at  in  others  little  and  narrow ;  in  fome  it  is  formed 

vhicb  any  thing  enters ;  the  entrance ;  the  part  with  a  deep  incifure  into  tht  head,  for  the  better 

of  a  veffel  by  which  it  is  filled  and  emptied.— 'He  catching  jTnd  holding  of  prey,    apd  more  eafy 

came  and  lay  at  the  WiXi^ifr  of  the  haven,  daring  comminution  of  hard,   large,   and  troublefome 

them  to  fight.  KnoUes.-^^X.  a  candle  lighted  in  the  food  ;  and  in  others  with  a  (horter  incifure,  for 

bottom  of  a  bafon  of  water,  and  turn  the  mmdh  the  gathering  and  holding  of  herbaceous  food.  In 

of  a  glafs  over  the  candle,  and  it  will  make  the  birds  it  is  neatly  (hu>ed  tor  piercing  the  air ;  hard 

water  rife.  Bacon* — The  mfmth\%\ovi  and  narrow ;  and  horny,  to  fupply  the  want  of  teeth ;  hookedt 

but,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  in  the  rapacious  kind,  to  catch  and  hold  their 

•pens  it&lf  in  an  oval  figure.  Addifon.-^The  navi-  prey ;  long  and  flender  an  thofe  that  have  their 

gation  of  the  Arabick  gulf  being  more  dangerous  food  to  grope  for  in  mooriih  places ;  and  broad 

towards  the  bottom  than  the  mouthy  Ptolemy  and  long  in  thofe  that  fearch  for  it  in  the  mud. 

built  Berenice  at  the  entry  of  the  gulf.  Arhutknot.  Nor  is  the  mouth  \fi^  remarkable  in  infedts ;  in 

3*  The  inftmmeot  of  fpeaking^— •  fome  it  is  forcipated,  to  catch,  hold,  and  tear  the 

ITo  be  entangled  with  thefe  jMoaM-oude  vows,  prey;  in  others  aculeated,  to  pierce  and  wound 

which  break  themfelves  in  fwearing.         Shak.  •  animals,  and  fuck  their  blood ;  in  others,  itrong- 

Either  our  biftory  (hall  with  full  mouth  ly  rigid,  with  jaws  and  teeth,  to  gnaw  and  fcrape 

Speak  freely  of  our  ads ;  or  elfc  our  grave,  out  their  food,  carry  burdens,  pertbrate  the  t- artii, 

Like  Turkiih  mute,  (ball  have  a  tonguelefs  nay  the  hardeft  wood,  and  even  (tones  themfelve% 

mouthy  for  houfes  and  nefts  for  their  young. 

Not  wor(hipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.     Skak,  (i.)  ♦  To  Mouth,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    i. 

**>Call  the  damiel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.  Gen.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affedtedlj  big  j  to  roll  ia 

A  a^a  a  the 
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the  mouth  with  tumult.— Speak  the  fpeech  as  I  *  MOUTHLESS.  adj.  [from  mmM.]    Beiog 

pronounced  it,  trippingly  on  the  tongue;  but  if  without  a  mouth. 

.you[mouib  it,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town-ctier  had  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.    See  Rhone. 

fpoke  my  lines.  ShaA.—  (i.)  MOUTIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp. 

Twitch'd  by  the  fleeve  he  mouths  it  more  of  the  Creufe,  9  miles  N\^\  of  Aubuffony  and  9 

and  more,  SE.ofGueret. 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  flaverM  o'er.  (4.)  Moutier.    See  Monstier,  N^  i. 

'                                   Dryden*  (3.)  Moutier  St  Jean,  a  town  of  France  io 

:».  To  chew;  tO/eat ;  to  grind  in  the  moutb.^  the  dep.  of  Cote  d'Or,  3  miles  N.  of  Semur. 

Corne  carried  let  fuch  as  be  poore  go  and  (i.)  Moutier s,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep. 

glean,  of  the  Vendee,  io|  miles  W.  of  Luzon. 

And  after  thy  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean.  Tidfer.  (2.)  Mottiers  les  Bains,  a  town  of  FraooCi 

'      Death  lines  his  dead  chaps  with  fleet,  in  the  dep.  of  AUier ;  io|  miles  E.  of  Oannat. 

The  fwOrds  of  foldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ;  MOUVANS,    Paul    Richard,    fumamed   the 

And  now  he  feafts^  mouthing  the  flefli  of  men.  Brave,  a  Proteftant  officer,   who  was   bom  at 

Shak,  Caftcllanc  in  Provence,   of  a  refpedable  family 

3.  To  feize  in  tjie  mouth. — ^He  keeps  them,  like  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  civil  wari 

an  apple,  in  the,  comer  of  his  jaw;  firft  mouth'd  of  France,  during  the  x6th  century.     His. brother, 

to  be  laft  fwallow'd.  ShaJk* —  who  was  likewife  a  Proteftant,  having  been  kiJlrd 

He  mouthed  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  in  a  popular  tumult  excited  by  the  Romifh  priefts 

caught.                                          Dryden.  at  Draguignan,  he  took  up  arms  to  avenge  fail 

4*  To  form  by  the  mouth. — In  regard  the  cub  death;   and,  having  aflembled  2000  men,  com- 

4:onQes  forth   involved   in   the  chorion,   a  thick  mitted  great  devaftations  in  Provence.    Being  par- 

membrane  obfcuring  the  formation,  and  which  fued  by  Count  Tende,  at  the  head  of  6000  men, 

4he  dam  doth  arm  tearafunder;  the  beholder  at  he  took  poft  in  a  convent  fltrongly  fortified  by  na. 

firft  fight  imputes  the  enfuing  form  to  the  mouthing  ture,  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  ezti«- 

.of  the  dam.  Brotam.  mity.    The  Count   propofed   an    interview,  to 

(1.)  *  To  Mouth,  v.  i».    To  fpeak  big;   to  which  Mouvans  agreed,  on  condition  that  hit 

fpeak  in  a  ftrong  and  loud  voice ;  to  vociferate.—  brother's  murderers  ihould  be  punifhed,  and  that 

Nay,  an  thop'lt  mouthi  thofe  who  bad  taken  up  arms  with  him  ihou)d 

I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.                             Shah,  not  be  molefted.    Thefe  terms   being  acceptnli 

When  Progne's  or  Thyeftes'  feaft  they  write,  he  difmifled  his  troops,  referving  only  a  guard  d 

And  for  the  mouthing  adtor  verfe  indite.  Dryden,  $0  men.    The  parliament  of  Aix  had  receifed 

ril  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country,  orders  from  the  court  to  puni(h  him  capitally  for 

And  mouih  at  Cx(ar  till  I  fliake  the  fenate.  being  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  of  Amboifr. 

Addybn*  Baron  de  la  Garde  made  an  attempt  to  appre- 

MOUTHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  bend  him ;  but  he  was  repulfed  with  confidence 

the  Doubs,  18  miles  S£.  of  Salins,  and  13  SW.  of  lofs.    Mouvans  at  length  retired  to  Geneva,  what 

Pontarlier.  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  tranquillity,  noblf  re- 

*  MOUTHED.  A^'.  [from  mo«M.]  s.Furnifiied  jewing  the  fplendid  offers  made  him  by  the  doke 
with  a  mouths—                     '  of  Guife  if  be  would  join  the  Catholic  party.   He 

One  tragic  fentence  if  I  dare  deride,  returned  to  France,  at  the  recommencement  of 

Which  Betterton's  grave  adtion  digntfy'd,  the  troubles,  after  the  maifacre  of  Vafly  in  isih 

Or  well  m(?ti/i^^  Booth  with  erophafis  proclaims,  and  continued  to  difiinguilh  himfelf  in  the  Pro* 

Pope,  teftant  armies.    His  condud  at  Sifteron,  where 

«•  In  compofition,  foul  mouthed  or  contumelious ;  he  commanded  together  with  Captain  Senas,  when 

mealy  mouthed  or  bafhful ;  a  hard  mouthed  horfe,  that  city  was  befieged  by  the  Count  deSofflfflcnir, 

4xt  a  horfe  not  obedient  to  the  bit  is  particularly  admired.    After  fuftaining  an  a^ 

*  MoUTHFRiBND.fi./lj»oitfi&andyr/^.}  One  fault  of  7  hours,  in  which  the  befiegers  were  nr- 
who  profefles  ftiendfliip  without  intending  it* —  pulled   with   confiderable   lofs,   he  left  the  chr 

.  May  you  a  better  feaft  never  behold,  during  the  night  with  his  troops  and  thofe  of  tbe 

You  knot  of  mouth^friendj  i  fmoke  and  luke-  inhabitants  who  chofe  to  accompany  him.   The 

warm  water               ^  number  of  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  4000  men, 

Ia  your  perfedion.                                  -   Shak.  women,  and  children.    Muiketeers  were  placed 

*  Mouthful.  «./  [mouth  andyW/.]  r.  What  in  the  front  and  rear,  while  the  dcfenceWs  and 
the  mouth  contains  at  once.  a.  Any  proverbially  unarmed  occupied  the  centre.  They  wrreoAeo 
imall  quantity. — A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  way,  and  to  crofs  fteep 
of  frefh  grafs,  charged  her  kid  not  to  open  the  and  rugged  mountains,  to  avoid  tbe  ambufcadei 
.door  till  /be  came  back.  VEftranrt, —  .laid  for  them  on  the  road.    They  ftopped  foo^ 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  mall  repair,  days  in  the  valleys  of  Angrone  and  Prage|o< 

To  take  a  moutf^  of  iweet  country  air.  J>ryd»  where  they  were  cordially  received  and  fuppli^ 

^  MouTHrHONOUR.  II. /.  [mouth  and  honour.^  with  provifions .  by  the  Vaudois*    After  aoufch 

^Civility  outwardly  expreifed  without  fincerity. —  of  21  days,  under  the  greateft  fatigue  and  hm^^\ 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Grenoble.    Baron  del 

I  mu(t.no^.look  to  have;  but  in  their  ftead,  Adrets  fent  them  under  an  efoort  to  Lyons,  where 

Curfes  not  loud  but  deepi  mouth-honom-f  breath,  they  remained  till  the  treaty  of  pacification.   lo 

Shak,    1568  Mouvans  was  defeated  at  Mcfign^  10  ^'T 

gorrf 
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ford,  and  loft  his  life  in  the  engagement.    Upon  m&w  down  all  before  him*  and  leave  bis  paifage 

this  occafion  he  commanded»  together  with  Peter  poil'd.  ShaJk, 

Courde>  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Proteftant  What  valiant  foenien»  like  to  autumn's  corn, 

army.  Have  we  monoid  down  I                             Shak. 

MOUYy  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep.  of  the  Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our'  troops, 

Oife ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Clermont,  and  i%  S£.  oi  May  tafte  to  them  ;  mow  'em  out  a  paflagey   ^ 

Beauvais.  Begin  the  noble  harVeft  of  the  field.    *  Dryden, 

MOUZANBANO,  a  town  of  lUly,  in  the  dep.  Stands  o'er  the  proftrate  wretch,  and  as  he  lay, 

of  the  Mincio,  diftrid  and  late  duchy  of  Verona ;  Mows  off  his  head.                                 Dryden, 

14  miles  SW.  of  Verona.  (a.)  ♦  To  Mow.  v.  «.    To  gather  the  harveft. 

(i.)  MOUZON,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  Ours  is  the  harveft  where  the  Indians  mow  ; 

into  the  Meufe,  at  Neufchatte^  in  the  dep.  of  .We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others 

Voiges.                                                    ^  fow.                                                        IValler. 

(i.)  MouzoN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  (3.)  *  To  Mow.  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.]    To 

Ardennes,  and  ci^evant  prov.  of  Champagne,  on  put  in  a  mow.  < 

the  Meufe.    It  was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  (4.)  *  To  Mow.  v.  n.  [from  tho  nouir.]  To  make 

wars  between  France  and  Germany.  It  had  a  rich  mouths  t  to  diftort   the  face. — Some  Smithfield 

Beoedidine  abbey,  and  has  fome  manufadures.  It  ruffiaii  takes    up  fome  new  mowing  with  the 

lies  9  miles  S£.  of  Sedan,  and  xao  N£.  of  Paris,  mouth.  J/cbant. 

Loo.  5.  zo.  £•    Lat.  49.  37.  N.  For  every  trifle  are  they  fet  upon  me ; 

(i.)  *  Mow.  n./.  \mowe%  Saxon,  a  heap.]    A  Sometimes  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  af 

loft  or  chamber  where  hay  or  corn  is  laid  up.  me. 

Hay  in  mow%  is  hay  laid  up  in  a  houfe;  hay  in  And  after  bite  me.                                     Sbak, 

rick,  is  hay  heaped  together  in  f  field.—  *  To  Mowbu&n.  v.  ix.  [mow  aifidlhurn.]    To 

Learn  ikilfullie  how  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow  for  want  of  being 

Each  grain  for  to  laie  by  itfelf  on  a  mow.    Tuffi  dry. — Houfe  it  not  green,  leaft  it  mowbum*  Mort. 

Where'er  I  gad,  I  filouzelind  ihall  view,  Ht^. 

Woods,  dairy,  bam,   and   m^ws  our  pafSon  MOW££,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands  difco- 

knew.                                                  Ga^  vered  by  Captain  Cook,  is  i6a  miles  in  circumfe- 

—Beans  when  moift  give  in  the  m9w.  Mortimers  rence«    (See  Cook,  N°  III.  j  7.)    A  low  ifthmus 

Hu&andr^*  divides  it  into  circular  penmfuias,  of  which  the 

(a.)  *  Mow.  If.  /  [probably  corrupted  from  £.  is  double  the  fize  of  the  W.    The  mountains 

moutk;  motttf  Fr«]    Wry  mouth ;  diftorted  face,  in  both  rife  to  an  exceeding  great  height,  and  may 

This  word  is  now  out  of  ufe,  but  retained  in  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  30  leagues. 

Scotland. — ^Tbe  very  abjeds  came  together  againft  The  >N.  Ihores,  like  thofe  of  Owyhee,  afford  no 

me  unawares,  making  mows  at  me.  P/bU,  xxxv.  foundings,  and  the  country  prefents  the  fame  ap- 

15.  Common  Prayer.'-^  pearance  of  verdure  and  fertility.    Near  the  W. 

Apes  and  monkeys,  point  of  the  fmaller  peninfula  is  a  fpacious  bay, 

'Twixt  two  fnch  {he's,  would  chatter  this  wayi '  with  a  fandy  beach  (haded  with  cocoa  nut-trees. 

and  l*he  country  behind  has  a  moft  romantic  appear- 

Contemn  with  mcmts  the  other.                 Shdkm  ance,  the  hills  rifing  ahnoft  perpendicularly  in  a 

—Thofe  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while  my  great  variety  of  peaked  forms ;  and  their  fteep 

father  lived,  give  twenty  ducats  a  piece  for  his  fides  and  deep  chaiins  between  them  are  covered 

pidture  in  little,  ^hak,  with  trees.    The  tops  of  thefe  hills  are  entirely 

(3.)  Mow,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Allahabad.  bare,  and  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour.  The  number 

(f.)  *  To  Mow.  V.  a.  preter.  mowed^   part,  of  inhabitants  is  about  65,000.    Lon.  ao4«  4*  £> 

mown.  [mav^aUf  Saxon.  Mow  the  noun,  and  mow  Lat.  ao.  50.  N. 

the  Terb,  meaning  to  put  in  a  mow^  is  prooouoced  *  MOW£R.  »./.  [from  mow  ;  found  as  mo^er,] 

as  mow:  mow  to  cutf  aa  mo.]    i.  To  cut  with  a  One  who  cuts  with  a  fcythe.T— 

fcythe. —                                         .     ^  Set  mowers  a  mowing,   where  meadow  is 

Of  all  the  feed  that  in  my  youth  was  fowne,  grown.                                          Tufftr. 

Was  nought  but  brakes  and   borambles  to  be  The  ftrawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 

mown*'                                           Speaker*  Fall  down  before  him  like  Xh,^  fnower^ s  fwath. 

The  care  you  have  Sbak. 

To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  aonoy  our  All  elfe  cut  off, 

foot.  As  Tarquindid  the  poppy-heads,  or  mowers 

Is  worthy  praife.                                        Shak.  A  field  of  thiftles.                             Ben  Jonfon. 

Forth  he  goes,  — Mowers  and.  reapers,  who  fpend  the  moft  part 

Like  to  a  harveft  man,  that's  taik'd  to  mow  di  the  hotjbtfhfiier  days  expofed  to  the  fun,  have 

Or  all,  or  lofe  his  hire.                               Sbak.  the  ikin  oLlfteic.  bands  of  a  darker  colour  than 

—It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mow*  before.  Boft.r, 

ings.  Am0s.^  MOWILQAKGA,  a  river  of  Ceylon. 

Whatever  MOWTOBORO,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 

The  fcythe  of  time  mows  dowOf  devour  un-  x8  miles  N.  of  New  Zealand. 

1P^<3-                                                         Milton.  (i.)  •  MOXA.  n./.    An  Indian  mofs,  ufed  in 

^Beat,  roQ  and  m^w  carpet-walks.  Etfefyn.    a.  the  cure  of  the  gouty  by  burning  it  on  the  part 

To  cat  down  with  Tpeed  and  violence^^Ue  will  aggrieved.  TempU<> 

(».)  MOXA, 
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(«.)  MoxA,  the  MuowoRTof  China,  18  a  foft  of/L.  Meurthe,witha  (alt  fpring,twomaesE.of 

lanuginouB  fubftance,  prepared  in  Japao  from  the  Vic. 

voung  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  Artemisia,  by  beat-  MOYLAND,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  m 

ing  them  together  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  French  empire,  and  dep.  of  the  Rocr,  near 

rubbing  them  betwixt  Oie  hands  till  oriy  the  fine  Cologne;  anciently  called  MeMamm.    See  Mt- 

fibres  are  left.    The  down  on  the  leaves  of  muU  DioLAiiUM,  N°  3. 

lein,  cotton,  hemp,  &c.  do  as  well  as  mow.    In  .(l)  MOYLE,  Walter,  a  learned  Englift  writer 

the  eaftem  countries  it  is  ufed  by  burning  it  on  in  the  1 8th  century,  defcended  of  a  go«d  family  ra 

theikin;  a  little  cone  of  the  moxa  is  laid  upon  Cornwall,  where  he  was  born  in  167a.  He  was  lent 

the  part,  previoufly  moiftened,  and  fet  on  fire  at  to  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Temple} 

the  top  5  it  burns  down  with  a  temperate  glowing  where  he  ftudied  the  law,  and  the  conttiniuon  0: 

heat,  and  produces  a  dark  coloured  fpot,  the  exuU  the  Engliih  government.    In  1697  he  bad  a  lliait 

deration  of  which  is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  with  Mr  Trenchard  in  writmg  a  pamphlet,  lo- 

garlic ;  the  ulcer  is  left  to  difcharge,  or  is  foon  titled,  «  An  Argument  (howlng  that  a  btapiliog 

healed,  according  to  the  intention  in  ufing  the  Army  is  inconfiftent  with  a  Free  Goveran«^ 

moxa.    See  JUtbmisia,  N®  III.  §  3.  and  abfolutely  deftruAive  totheConftituUonofthc 

MOXES,  a  province  of  S.  America,  in  Buenos  Englift  Monarchy."    He  tranflated  Xenophooi 

Ayres ;  E.  of  the  Plata.     .  Difbourfe  upon  Improving  the  State  of  AUens. 


laloe  Bay,  %  miles  W.  of  Killaloe.  employment  of  the  poor.    He  aftowards  rrtind 

(3.)  MoY.  [Gael.  Magh,  \.  e.  a  meadow.]  a  to  bis  feat  at  Bake  in  ComwaU,  and  died  m  lyji. 

parHh  of  Scotland,  in  lovemefs-fliire,  united  with  In  1726,  his  works  were  printed  at  London,  to  1 

thatofDALAROSSix;  though  there  is  ftilUdiftind  vols  8vo.                                           . .  u  •  *    4k 

church  in  each,  ufed  alternately,  9  miles  diftant.  (a.)  Moylb,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  jomi  tlie 

Their  length  firom  SW.  to  NE.  is  30  miles,  and  Mourne,  5  miles  S.  of  Strabane. 

medium  breadth '5.    The  furfiace  is  bleak,  barren,  (3.)  ♦  MOYLE.  w./.    A  mule ;  an  aniMl  gc- 

nigged,  and  mounUinous»  except  a  few  ftripes  on  nerated  between  the  horfc  and  the  afew— Ofdinarjr 

the  Findhom.    The  cUmate  is  cold,  but  healthy,  hufbandmen  fliould  quit  breeding  of  hories,  and 

and  the  people  long<lived.    Not  above  a  xjth  betake  themfelves  to moylejf  a  beaft  whichwiU 

part  of  the  foil  is  in  cultivation ;  but  that  part,  fere  hardly,  liv^  very  long,  draw   mdiffcreniir 

in  favourable  feafons,  produces  rich  crops  of  oats,  well,  carry  great  burdens,  and  hath  alio  a  pace 

barley,  rye,  and  potatoes.    The  population,  in  fwift  and  eafy  enough.  Carew^r-^ 

1791,  was  1S13;  increafe  xio  fince  1755;  the  'Twould  tempt  a  moy/p  to  fury.            m^^ 

number  of  horfes  was  900 ;  of  black  cattle,  x8oo }  MOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Galway,  whidi 

and  (heep,  ia,ooo.    Befides  much  natural  wood  joms  the  Clare,  fix  miles  S.  of  Tuara. 

on  the  banks  of  the  Findhom,  there  are  feveral  MOYOWLA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  woi 

thriving  plantations.  But  fervices  are  ftill  exaded,  into  Lough  Nea^h,  two  mile!  £•  of  Magherafet 

and  huibandry  is  not  improved.     The  Gaelic  MOYRA.    See  Moixa. 

^  language  a^d  drefs  prevail.    The  Reverend  Mr  MOYRANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

'Cruttwdl,  in  his  Umverfal  Gdzetteert  mentions  the  Jura,  fix  miles  NW..  of  St  Claude. 

"  May,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Invemefs-fliire,  9  ro.  MOYRAZES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

S£.  af  Invemefs ;"  but  the  Reverend  W.  M*Bcan,  the  Aveiron,  nine  miles  W.  of  Rhodez. 

minifter  of  Moy  and  Dalaroffie  exprefsly  fays*  MOYSEi  Henry,  a  Scottifh  gentleman,  born  is 

**  In  thefe  united  pariihes,  there  are  no  towtut  X573».  who  waafirft  page  to  King  James  VI.  and 

nnllagest  nor  manufadures  of  any  kind.''    £|0#.  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  his  privy  chamber.  He 

JlccrWW,  506.  wrote  a  diary  of  what  paffed  at  court,  an  edition 

(4.)  MoY,  a  lake  in  the  above  parifli,  near  two  of  which  waspublifhed  In  1753.  He  died  io,i6io, 

miles  Jong,  with  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of  it,  aged  57. 

anciently  inhabited;  and,  in  ia%%$  containing  a  MOZAISK,  a  town  of  Raflia,  in  Afnfcovy,  5& 

garrifon  of  400  men.  miles  W.  of  Mofcow. 

(i.)  MOYA,  two  towns  of  Spain,  viz.  x.  in  New  (t .)  MOZAMBICO,  or  \  See    MosambiqoIi 

Cafiile,  37  miles  E.  of  Cuenza :  1.  in  CaUlonia,  8  (x.)  MOZAMBIQUE,    >  N*  x— 4* 

miles  NE.  of  Manreia.  (a.)  Mosambiqub,  Stxaits  of,  a  part  ofue 

(a.)  MoYA,  a  mountain  of  S.  America,  from  Indian  Ocean,  which  divides  Madagafcar  noo 

which,  during  the  great  earthquake  in  Feb.  x%Q7,  a  the  eontinent. 

Hood  of  water  burft  forth,  which  totally  fwept  MOZART,  Wolfgang,  a  late  celebrated  G^- 

away  the  town  of  Pelile,  and  th«'pUlitation  of  St  man  mufieian,  bom  at  Saltzburg  in  1756*   He 

Ildephonfo,  where  xooo  perfonl  peHttild.  was  taught  mu|ic  by  his  father,  who  was  mailer 

MO-YANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Ktang-nan.  of  the  chapel  at  Saltzburg,  and  made  fuch  mA 

MOYATTA,  a  river  of  Ireland, In *Cork.  progrefs,  that  while  yet  a  child  he  played  before 

MOYAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of    the  emperor.    In  X763  he  went  with  hit  &tber 

Calvados ;  5  miles  NE.  of  Lizieux.  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London,  where  be  per- 

MOYE,  an  ifle  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Jerfey.  formed  before  his  majefty,  and  publUhed  fix  10- 

MOYENNE-VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the    natas  for  the  harpfichonl.    In  X766  tbey  retom- 

dep.  of  the  Somme ;  4  miles  SW.  of  Abbeville.  ed  to  Saltzburg,  and  m  1769  yotmg  Mozart  wat 

MOYEN-ViC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.    to  Italy,  where  the  Pope  conferred  00  bio  the 

>                               *  Older 
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Life  mueht  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  qnit 
Faireft  and  eafieft  of  this  cumbrooe  charge. 

Sofpake,  fo  wiQiM  mticb  humbled  Eve, but  fate 
Subfcrib'd  not.  Miiton. 

Somewhat  aw'd  I  ihook  with  holy  fear. 
Yet  not  fo  much  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who.did  the  moft  in  fong  and  dance  excel.  Ihyd, 
To  thee  thy  much  afBidted  mother  flies.  Dry</. 
Your  much  lov'd  fleet  ihall  foon 
Befiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land.  Dryien* 
MOZANNICAy  a  town  of  Italy*  in  the  dep.    —If  his  rules  of  reafon  be  not  better  than  his 


order  of  the  Crolden  Sput»  and  the  Philo>Harmo- 
nic  Society  of  Bologna  admitted  him  a  member, 
lo  1781  he  fettled  at  Vienna,  where  he  compofed 
his  principal  works,  and  was  much  honoured  by 
the  emperor  Jofepfa  II.    He  died  in  179X. 

MOZDOZt  a  town  of  Ruffia  in  Caucafus. 

JdOZE*  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire,  25  miles  WSW.  of  Angers. 

MOZUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  4^  miles  £S£.  of  Billom. 

MOZYR,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Minfk. 


s 


of  Olona,  diftrid  and  late  duchyfgf  Milan,  \%  m. 
NN£.  of  Lodi,  and  %%  £.  of  Milan. 

M.  P.  a  contraction  very  generally  ufed  in  ad- 
dreffing  letters  to  Members  of  Parliament. 

MRZEC,  a  river  of  Poland,  w^ich  joins  the 
Niemen,  4  miles  NW.  of  Grodno. 

MSAIi )  Names,  or  rather^m^o/r,  of  %  genera 

MSI,  \  of  earths  and  ftones,  in  Dr  Thomfon's 
sew  arrang^ent  of  Minerals.  See  Minbralo- 
CT.  PartW.  Chap.  IV.  Clafs  L  Qri.  I.  Qen.  XV. 
aod  XX. 

MISTA,  a  river  of  Ruffia  in  Novogorod. 

MSTOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Cracow. 

MTZENSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  tn  Orel. 

MUAS8EM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen. 

MUCATO,  a  river  of  Naples,  in  Calal^ria. 


rules  for  health,  he^is  not  like  to.be  much  fol- 
lowed. BoAer.-^ 

Oh  mtuh  experienc'd  man  !  Pope^ 

>jSad  from  my  natal  hour  mj  days  have  ran, 
A  mtuh  affliAed,  much  endunng  man.       Pope^ 

4.  Often,  or  long. 

You  pine,  you  languifh,  love  to  be  alone. 
Think  mucbf  fpeak  little.  I>ryJett. 

Homer  (hall  laft,  like  Alexander,  long, 
As  much  recorded,  and  as  often  iiing.     Granv. 

5.  Nearly.-* AH  left  the  world  urnr^as  they  found 
it,  ever  unquiet,  iiibjedl  to  changes  and  revplu- 
tiom.  Temple* 

(j.)  *  Much.  »./    z.  A  great  deal;  multitude 
in  number ;  abundance  in  quantity :  oppofed  to 


a  Httie* — ^They  gathered  againft  Mofes  and  Aaron, 

(i.}*MUCH«4u{f.[«i;ri«r^Swed.  0111060,  Span.]  and  laid.  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you.  Numb* 

J.  Large  in  quantity ;  long  in  time :  oppofc^  to  zvL  3. 

/ff/i^.— Thou  (halt  carry  ihm^  feed  out.  D^.  zaiviti«.  Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give, 

38.— I  am  well  ferved  to  take  fo  mueb  pains  for  Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive.    Drjd. 

one  refolved  to  make  away  with  himfelf.  VBfi'  -—They  have  muth  of  the  poetry  of  Maecenas,  but 

rtfa^^.^You  were  prefled  for  the  fea*fervice,  and  litUe  of  his  liberality.  Dryden, —             ^ 

got  ofif  with  much  ado.  tvaifi*    a.  Many  in  num-  The  fate  of  love  is  fucb, 

her:  oppofed  to./^.—  That  ftill  it  fees  too  little  or  too  mueb.  Brifden* 

Let  us  know  Much  fufPring  heroes  next  their  honours  claim. 

If  'twill  tie  up  thy  difcontented  fword,  Pope^s  Temple  o/Pame, 

And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth,  a.  More  than  enough ;  a  heavy  fervice  or  burthen. 


That  elie  muft  perifli  here.  Shah* 

(2.)  *  Much.  adfo.  i.  In  i  great  degree ;  by 
far:  before  ibme  word  of  comparifon.— Ilaac, 
thoa  art  mMcb  mightier  than  we.  Om.  xzvi.  i6. 
—Excellent  fpeech^becometh  not  a.  fool,  mueb 
Icfs  do  lying  lips  a  prince.  Prov*  xvii.  7^ — ^We 
have  had  £ithers  of  our  fleih  which  correded  us, 
and  we  gave  them  reverence :  (ball  we  not  much 


Thou  think'ft  it  mueb  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  fait  deep.  Sbak.  Tempeft. 

He  thought  not  mueb  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

Milton, 
This  gracious  ad  the  ladies  alt  approve, 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  fliould  die  for  love. 

T>ryden, 
Any  affignable  quantity  or  degree. — The  wa- 


mbet  be  in  fobjedton  unto  the  father  of  fpirits,  and    tcrs  covered  the  chariots  and  horfecnen ;  there  re 

live.  Heb.  xii.  9. — If  they  efcaped  not  who  refufed    mained  not  fo  much  as  one.  Exad,  xiv.  18. — We 

bim  that  fpoke  on  earth,  much  more  ihall  not  we    will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  a^  much  as  thou 


eficape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  fpeaketh 

from  heaven.  Heb.  xii.  %$. 

Full  of  doubt  I  ftand. 
Whether  I  Ihould  repent  me  now  of  fin 
By  me  done  or  occafioned,  or  rejoice 


(halt  need,  a  Cbron,  ii.  16.— The  matter  of  the 
jyiniverle  was  created  before  the  flood ;  and  if  any 
more  ^as  created,  then  there  muft  be  as  much  an- 
nihilated to  make  room  for  it.  Burnet's  Theory.-^ 
Who  is  there  of  whom  we  can  with  any  rational 
Much  more,  that  mueb  more  good  thereof  ihall  aflurance^  or  perhaps  fo  much  as  likelibocKl,  ailirm, 
fpring.  Milt9tt.    here  is  a  man  whofe  nature  is  renewed,  whofe 

Patron  or  intercelTor  none  ttppear'd,  ^     heart  is  changed  ?  South.  4.  An  uncommon  thing ; 

Mueb  left  that  durft  upcm  his  own  bead  draw      fometbing  ftrange. — It  was  mueb  that  one  that  was 
The  deadly  forfeiture.  Milton*    fo  great  a  lover  of  peace  ihould  be  happy  in  war. 

»•  To  a  certain  degree.^ — ^The  more  he  charged  Bacot^t  Henry  Wh — ft  is  muchy  if  men  were  from 
tbem,  io  mueb  the  more  a  great  deal  they  pub-  eternity,  that  they  i)iould  not  find  out  the  way  of 
iiihed  iL  Marh  vii.  36. —  ^  writing  all  that  long  duration  which  had  paft  be- 

There  is,  faid  Michael,  if  thou  well  obferve,    fore  that  time.  Tilloifon.    v.  To  make  Much  of. 
The  rule  of  too  much*  Milton*    to  treat  with  regard ;  to  fondle ;  to  pamper.— 

3<  To  a  great  degree.—^  Though  he  knew  his  difcourfe  was  to  entertain 

Henceforth  I  By  not  death,  nor  would  pro«    him  fronii  a  more  ikraight  parley,  yet  he  durft  not 
long  but  kifs  his  rod,  and  gladly  make  much  of^hat  en- 

tertainment 
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tertainment  which  (he  allotted  unto  himt  SUney,  (a.)  Mucilage,  in  anatomy,  is  the  Uqnor  which 

— ^The  king  underftanding  of  their  adventure,  fud-  principally  ferves  to  moiften  the  ligaments  and 

denly  falls  to  take  a  pride  in  making  mtdch  of  cartilages  of  the  articulations,  and  is'fuppUed  by 

them.  Sidney, —  the  mucilaginous  glands. 

•      '    When  thou  cameft  firft,  (3.^  Mvcilagb,  in  pharmacy,  is  in  general  any 

Thou  ftroaked'ft,  and  mad*ft  much  of  me ;  and  vifcid  or  glutinous  liquor. 

Would'ft  give  me  ( i.)  •  MUCILAGINOUS,  atij.  [muctlaglneux. 

Water  with  berries  in't.               Shak.  Tempeji,  French;  from  mucilage.]  Slimy;  vilcous;  foft  with 

(4.)  *  Much  is  often  ufed.in  a  kind  of  compofi*  fome  degree  of  tenacity. — There  is  a  twofold  Ij. 

tion  with  participles  both  adtive  and  paflivc :  when  quor  prepared  for  the  inundl^ion  and  lubrificatioa 

it  is  joined  with  a  paflive,  as  mucJb  lovfJ,  it  feems,  of  the  heads  or  ends  of  the  bones ;  an  oily  one, 

to  be  an  adverb ;  when  it  is  joined  with  an  adtive,  furniihed  by  the  marrow ;  and  a  mueilaginous^ 

as  much  enduring^  it  may  be  properly  confidered  fupplied  by  certain  glandules  feated  in  the  articu- 

as  a  noun.                                            '         ^  lations.  Eay  on  the  Creation^'^ThcK  is  a  fort  of 

(5.)*  Much  at  one.   Nearly  of  equal  value ;  magnetifm  in  all,  not  mucilaginous^  but  refinous 

of  equal  influence.—  gums,  even  in  common  rofin.  Grew*!  Co/mol. 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curies,  much  at  one  (i.)  *  Mucilaginous  glands. — MmilagtMcta 

In  a  flave's  mouth,  againft  a  monarch's  pow'r.  glands  are  of  two  forts :  fome  are  faiall,  and  to  a 

Dryden.  manner  military  glands ;  the  other  fort  are  cod* 

MUCHAWIEC,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  glomeratedy  or   many  glandules  colleded  and 

into  the  Bug  at  Brzefc.  planted  one  upon  another.  Quincy, 

*  MUCHEL.  adj.  fior  muchle  or  mukle.  \myceU  *  MUCILAGINOUSNESS.  11.  /  [from  mudJo' 
Saxon.]  Much. —  ginous,]  Sliminefs;  vifcofity. 

He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  mucAel  fame,  MUClUR,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Caramania.* 

And  fiU'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might,  (i*)-*  MUCK.n./.  [meoxf  Sax.  m/^r,  Iflaodick.] 

Fairy  Queen,  i.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds.*- 

MUCHELN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thu-  Hale  out  thy  muckcf  and  plow  out  thy  ground, 

ringia.    In  1 611,  it  was  burnt  by  the  Imperialifts  Tejcr, 

under  Count  Tilly.    It  is  6  miles  N.  of  Frieburg.  -r-It  is  ufual'  to  help  the  ground  with  muck,  and 

MUCHIBTO,  a  town  of  Corfica,  i  mile  N.  of  likewife  to  recomfort  !with  muck  put  to  the  roou; 

Ccrvione.  but  to  water  it  with  muck  water,  which  is  like  to 

MUCHOD£R,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen.  be  more  forcible,  is  not  pradifed.    Bacos^s  AW. 

MUCHUNORUM,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the  1^.— The  fwine  ms^  fee  the  pearl,  which  yet  be 

Myfore ;  la  miles  £.  of  Bangalore.  values  but  with  the  ordinary  muck,  GlanvUk*-^ 

*  Much  WHAT.  adv>  {much  and  wbat^  Nearly.  With  fat'ning  muck 

— ^Tbe  motion  being  conveyed  firom  the  brain  of  Befmear  the  roots.                                Pbilli^i: 

one  man  to  the  fancy  of  another,  it  is  there  recei-  Morning  infeAs,  that  in  mtuk  begun, 

ved ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  ft  rings  being  moved,  and  Shine,  buzz,  and  fly*blow  in  the  fetting  fun. 

muchwbat  aftef  the  fame  manfter  as  in  the  firft  .                                          Pope. 

iraaginant.  Glanviile's  Scepjis, — The  bignefs  of  her  a.  Any  thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy. — 

body  and  bill,  as  likewife  the  form  of  them,  is  Reward  of  worldly  mtuk  doth  foully  bl«nd, 

muchtuihat  as  foljows.    Morels  Antidote  againft  A-  And  low  abafe  the  high  h6roick  fpin't.  F.^ittea, 

theifin, — If  we  will  diibelieve  every  thing,  becaufe  3.  To  run  a  Muck,  (ignifies,  I  know  not  from 

we  cannot  know  all  things  we  fhall  do  mucb^bat  what  derivation,  to  run  madly  and  attack  all  that 

as  wifely  as  he  who  would  .not  ufe  his  legs  be-  we  meet.--* 

cayfe  he  had  no  wings  to  fly.  £or^^.— Unlefs  he  Frontlefk   and  (atire-proof  he  fcow'n  tbc 

can  prove  caelibatum  a  man  or  woman,  this  La*  (Ireets, 

tin  will  be  mucbwbat  the  iame  with  a  folecifm.  And  runs  an  Indian  mack  at  all  he  meets. 

Atterbury,  Dryitn* 

*  MUCID.  adj.  (mucidujf  Lat.  mucrcf  French.]  •        Satire's  my  weapon,  but  Tm  too  difcrcft 
Slimy  ;  mufty.  To  run  a  muckf  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.       Pope* 

MUCIDAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  (a.)  Muck,  {§  i,  def.  3.)  or  RUNNiNd  a  mock, 

Dordogne ;  18  miles  SW.  of  Periguex.  is  a  pra<5tice  that  has  prevailed  time  imroeoorial 

*  MUCIDNESS.  ji./.  [from  mucid.]  Sliminefs ;  in  Batavia.    To  run  a  muck  in  the  original  (enk 
muftinefs.  Ainfwortb.  of  the  word,  is  to  get  intoxicated  with  opiuiBi 

(i.)  *  MUCILAGE.  n.f.  [mucilafCt  Fr.]  A  flimy  and  then  rufti  into  the  ftrcet  with  a  drawn  wt-- 
or  vifcous  mafs ;  a  body  with  moifture  fuflicient  pon,  and  kill  any  one  that  comes  in  the  way,  tiil 
to  hold  it  together. — Diflblution  of  gum  traga-  the  party  is  bimfelf  either  killed  or  taken  prifoner. 
canth,  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  do  commingle.  If  the  officer  takes  one  of  thefe  amocks  or  Mo- 
tive oil  remaining  on  the  top  till  they  be  ftirred,  hawks  (as  they  have  been  called  by  an  cafy  cor- 
and  make  the  mucilage  fomewhat  more  liquid,  ruption)  alive,  he  has  a  conflderable  reward ;  «cd 
Bacon. — Your  alatemus  feed  move  with  a  broom,  the  unhappy  wretches  are  always  broken  alive  on 
that  the  feeds  clog  not  together,  unlcfs  you  will  the  wheel :  but  fuch  is  the  fury  of  their  Jefpera- 
feparate  it  from  the  mud/age^  for  then  you  muft  tion,  that  three  out  of  four  are  neceflarily  dcftroy- 
a  little  bruife  it  wet.  Evelyn. — Both  the  ingredi-  ed  in  attempting  to  fecure  them, 
ents  improve  one  another ;  for  the  mucilage  adda  (3.)  Muck,  an  ifland  on  the  £.  coaft  of  Ireland, 
to  tne  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the  oil  preferves  *  To  Muck.  v,a.  [from  the  noun.]  Too)'' 
the  mucilage  from  infpiflTation.  Ray  on  the  Creation,  nurc  with  muck  ;  to  dung.—.                     ^ 


MUC  (S77)  MU-C 

Thy  garden  plot  lately  well  trenched  and  Wormt  fuit  all  conditions ; 

much  Mifersare  m»A(-<u;orm/y  lilk- worms  beaus,  - 

Woald  now  be  twtfallow'd.  Tuffer,  And  death-watches  phyficians.  Sivifi, 

(i.)  MUCKAIRN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Ar-       ♦  MUCKY,  n.r.  [from  mucA.]  Nafty ;  filthy.— 

gyleihire,   united  with  that  of  Ardchattan.        Jfat^i^  filth  his  Drancliing  arms  annoys. 

Tbe  foil  is  fertile*  and  produces  gojd  crops  of  .      ^  .«  .  Fairy  Queen. 

oats,  barley*  and  potAtoes.  Ben-Cruachan,  one  MUCOR*  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
ofthehigheft  mountains  of  Scotland,  is  in  thefe  fungi,  belonging  to  the  bryptogamiaclafs  of  plants, 
parifhes.  SeeCauACHAN.  It  is  about  so  miles  This  fungus' has  veftcular  heads  fupported  by 
io  circumference^  and  affords  excellent  pafture  foot-llalks.  There  are  i%  fpecies^^  the  moft  re- 
for  about  30,000  flieep,  aSoo  black  cattle,  and    markable  are  thefe : " 

450  horfes.  Every  cutting  (jg  its  wood  is  worth  z.  Mucor  crusta'ceus,  the  fingered  mould* 
about  L.  16,000.  In  thefe  parilhes  ther(^  are  ma-  is  frequent  upon  corrupted  food  of  various  kinds. 
ny  relics  of  Druidifm,  and  indubitable  evidences  It  is  of  a  white  aqueous  colour ;  the  (talks  fingle, 
of  {^/i&  and  others  of  Ossian's  heroes  having  each  fupporting  at  the  top  four  or  five  neck- 
once  refided  in  them.  Beregonium,  too,  the  an-  lace-like  radii,  diverging  from  the  fame  point  or 
cient  capital  of  Caledonia,  was  fituated  in  this  dif-  centre, 
tnd.    SeeBcREGONiUM.  a.  Mucor  GLAtJCUSt  the  grey  cluder-headed 

(1.)  Muck  A IRN,  ^  village  in  the  above  pariHi,  mould,  is  found  on  rotten  apples,  melons,  and 
14  miles  N.  of  Inverary.  other  fruits ;  alfo  upon  decayed  wood,  and  the 

MUCKARSEY,  Linn  or.    See  May,  N°  7.        ftalks  of  wheat.    Thefe  are  of  a  pellucid  grey  co- 

MUCKART,  [Gael,  from  Muc^  a  wild  boar*  lour;  the  flalks  generally  Gngle,  fupporting  a  fphe- 
and  arJf  a  height,]  a  parifh  of  Perthftiire,  of  a  rical  ball,  which,  whe.n  magnified*  appears  to  be 
triangular  form,  5  miles  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  compounded  of  numerous  fine*  moniliform*  neck- 
from  1  to  3  broad ;  comprehending  4500  acres,    lac^-like  radii. 

of  which  3000  are  arable,  and  1500  hilly,  fit  for  3.  Mucor  lichenoides,  the  little  black  pin- 
pafture.  The  climate  is  rainy  but  healthful ;  the  headed  mucor.  This  fpecies  grows  in  groups 
foil  chiefly  light  gravel*  producing  good  crops  of  near  to  each  other,  in  chafms  of  the  barks  of  old 
oats,  barley,  peas,  and  potatoes.  The  popula-  trees,  and  upon  old  park-pales.  The  ftalks  ace 
tioo,  in  1793*  was 526*  decreafe  9,  fince  1755.  black*  about  two  lines  in  height;  bearing  each  a 
Number  of  borfes  140,  flieep  520*  and  black  cat-  fingle  head*  fometimes  a  double  or  treble  one,  of 
tie  6ao.  Both  coals  and  lime  are  found  in  the  pa-  the  fize  of  muftard  or  poppy  feeds,  of  a  roundifh 
riih ;  and  it  has  feveral  natural  curiofities,  parti-  figure  at  firft,  but  when  burft*  often  flattifli  or 
cuUrly  the  Rumbling  Bridge^  Caldron  Linn,  and  tniDcated*  and  of  a  black  colour.  The  internal 
l^Ps  MUI  on  the  Dovan.  See  Dbyon*  N^  i»  powdered  down  is  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green, 
and  DovAN.  4.  Mucor  mucedo*  the  common  grey  mould* 

MUCKEARN.  See  Ardchattav*  and  Muck-  grows  on  bread,  fruits,  plants,  and  other  fubftan- 
AiRv.  '  ces  in  a  putrid  ftate.    It  grows  in  cluflers;  the 

MUCKENBERG*  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Meif-  ftalks  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  pellucid,  hollow* 
f^n.  and  cylindrical ;  fupporting  each  a  fingle  globular 

*  MUCK£ND£R.  »./  [iMoiirMr*  French ;  mo-  bead*  at  firft  trann>arentj  afterwards  dark  grey  ; 
tttdfroy  SpaniOi ;  mtueimum^  low  Latin.]  A  hand-  which  burfts  with  elaftic  force*  and  eje^s  fmalL 
kerchief. —  round  feeds  difcoverablc  by  the  microfcope. 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muekender  is  fit*  $•  Mucor  septicus,  the  yellow  frothy  mucof. 

To  wtpetheflabberingsot  thy  fnotty  wit.  DoiP^/.  i«  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  furh  as  ivy  and 

^  To  MUCKER.  V.  n.  [firom  muek^  To  fcram-  beech*  &c.  fometinnes  upon  dry  fticks,  and  fre- 

blefor  money ;  to  hoard  up;  to  get  or  fave  mean-  quently  Upon  the  tin  or  bark  in  hot-houfes.    It 

It  :  a  word  ufed  by  Cbaucett  and  ftill  retained  in  is  of  no  certain  fize  or  figure,  but  of  a  fine  yellow 

converfation.  colour*  and  a  fubftance  refembling  at  firft  cream 

*  MUCKERER.  «./  [from  mucker.^  One  that  beat  up  into  froth.  In  94  hours  it  acquires  a  thin 
muckf'is.  filmy  coats  becomes  dry,  and  full  of  a  footy  pow- 

*  MUCKHILL.  n./  [muck  and  hilL]  A  dung-  der  adhering  to  downy  threads.  The  feeds  undef 
hin.--01d  Euclio  in  Plautus*  as  he  went  from  the  microfcope  appear  to  be  globular.  Haller 
borne,  feeing  a  crowfcrat  upon  a  muck-hiU^  return-  ranks  it  under  a  new  genus*  which  he  terms/«//- 
ed  in  all  hafte,  taking  it  for  an  ill  fign  his  money  ^gp  i  the  charadlers  of  which  are,  that  the  plants 
was  digged  up.  Burtoi^,            '  Contained  under  it  are  foft,  and  like  butter  at  firft* 

*  MUCKINESS.  »./.  [from  mucky.]  Naftinefs;  but  foon  change  into  a  black  footy  powder. 
^^^^'  6.  MucoR  SPHAROCEPHALUS,  the  grey  round- 

MUCKISH*  mountains  of  Ireland*  in  Donegal ;  headed  mucor,  growing  upon  rotten  wood,  and 

36  miles  N.  of  Donegal.  .  fometimes  upon  decayed  plants  and  moftes.    The 

*  MUCKLE.  adj\  [myceU  Saxon.]  Much.  ftalks  are  gentrrally  black,  about  a  line  in  height  \ 
MUCKRIS,  a  cape  of  Ireland*  in  Donegal.  bearing  each  at  the  top  a  fpherical  ball  about  the 

*  MUCK8WEAT.  «.  /.  [muck  and  fwtat :  in  fize  of  a  pin's  head  ;  its  coat  or  rind  is  covered 
this  low  word*  muck  fignifies  wet*  moift.]  Pro*  with  a  grey  powder*  and  contains  within  a 
fufefwcat.  black  or  fufcous  fpongy  down.    Tbe  coat  burfts 

*  MUCKWORM,  u.  /.  [muck  and  ttvorm,]  i*  into  a  ragged,  irregular  margin. 

A  worm  that  live^  in  dung.    a.  A  mifer  j  a  cur-       ( i.)  •  MUCOUS,  adj.  \mmofust  Latin.]  Slimy ; 
Bludgeon. —  vifc'ous.— Ths  falamandcr  being  cold  in  th^  fouithf 
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and  moift  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  alfo  a  ted  nor  diluted  vitriolic  acid*    o.  Water  prodo* 

mucous  humidity  above  and  under  the  jkin,  may  a  ces  no  change  on  a  fo'.ution  of  lerum  in  alkaline 

while  endure  the  flame,  ^roat;;!.-^ About  theiethe  lixivium,  until  afftriongf  (landing,  and  then  onlf 
nerves  and  other  vefTeU  make  a  fine  web,  covered ,  a  very  flight  fediment  appears.   lo.  Corrofivefub- 

over  with  a  mucous  rabflaric^,  to  moiften  thefe  pa-  limate  coagulates   mucus,    but  does  not  pui. 

pills  pyramidales.  Cheyne*  From  the  above  experiments  it  appears,  that  (Irong 

(a.)  Mucous  Glands.    See  Anatomy,  Tadcx*  vitriolic  acid  and  water,  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and 

*  MUCOUSNESS.  fi.jf.'  [from  mucous.]  Slime ;  cauftic  alkaline  lixivium  and  water,  will  fenre  todiP 
vifcofity.  tinguifh  pus  from  mucus ;  that  the  vitrioUc  acid  caa 

*  MUCRO.  «.  /I  [Latin.]  A  point. — The  mw  feparate  it  from  coagulable  lymph,  and  alkaline  lu« 
crot  or  point  of  the  heart  inclineth  unto  the  left,  ivium  from  ferum.  Hence,  when  a  perfon  hasas^ 
by  this  poHtion  it  giving  way  unto  the  afcenflon  expedtorated  matt^,  the  decompofltion  of  which 
ofthemidrifl*.   Broovn,  he  wiflies  to  afcertain,  let  him'diflblve  it  io  n- 

*  MUCRONATED.  a  J/.  [i9i«fro»  Latin.]  Nar-  triolic  acid,  and  in  cauftic  alkaline  lixivium;  aod 
rowed  to  a  fliarp  pohnt.— uems  are  here  fliot  into  .  let  him  add  pure  water  to  b6th  folutions.  If  there 
cubes  confiding  of  fix  fides,  and  mucronated  or  be  a  fair  precipitation  in  each,  he  may  be  aifurcd 
terminating  in  a  point.  Woodward.  that  fonie  pus  is  prefent.    But  if  there  be  a  precl- 

*  MUCULENT.  adj,  [mxrf«j»  Lktin.]  Vifcous;  pitation  in  neithec,  it  is  certain  that  the  mixture 
flimy.  DiB.  is  entirely  mucus.    If  the  matter  cannot  be  made 

MUCULLAGH,  flnall  iflets  or  rocks  of  the  At*  to  diflblve  in  alkaline  lixivium  by  time  and  tritu* 

lantic.  In  Tralee  Bay,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Ireland,  ration,  we  have  alfo  reaibn  to  believe  that  it  is  put. 

(i.j  •  MUCUS.  «./.  [Latin.]  It  is  more  proper-  (i.)*  MUD.  »./.  [madder,  Dutch.]  The  flime  [ 

ly  u(ed  for  that  which  flows  from  the  papillary  and  uliginous  matter  at  the  bottom  of  (till  water, 

procefles  through  the  os  crebriforme  into  the  not-  The  pureft  fpring  is  not  fo  free  from  mW, 

trils;  but  it  is  alfo  u(ed  for  any  flimy  liquor  or  As  I  am  clear  from  treafon.       SAak,  Hmrj  VI. 

,moi(ture,  as  thatr  which  daubs  over  and  guards  — Water  in  mu^doth  putrefy,  as  not  able  to  pre- 

the  bowels  and  all  the  chief  paflages  in  the  body ;  ferve  itfelf.  Bacon* — ^The  channel  was  dried  op, 

and  it  is  feparated  by  the  mucilaginous  glands,  and  the  fifli  left  dead  and  (ticking  iii'  the  mii, 

Quincy.—ln  the  acflion  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mix-  VEftr. — Vacant  inter(tices  will  be  again  filled  up 

eth  with  the  aliment:  the  mucus  is  an  humour  by  particles  carried  on  by  the  fucceeding  fluid,a 

different  from  the  fpittle,  and  the  great  quantity  a  bank  by  the  mud  of  the  current,  ^rduifmoir" 

of  air  which  it  contains  helps  to  diflblve  the  all*  A  fountain  in  a  darkfome  wood, 

ajient.     Jrhuthnot  on  Aliments.  Nor  (tain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  riflng  mtuf. 

(a.)  Mucus,  a  mucilaginous  liquor  fecreted  by  Ad^J^ 

certain  glands,  and  ferving  to  lubricate  many  df  (4.)  Mud  Iguana.    SeeMuRJCxA,  1^3. 

the  internal  cavities  of  the  t>ody.    In  its  natural  (3.)  Mud  Island,  a  fmall  fortified  ifland  of  the 

ftate  it  is  generally  limpid  and  colourlefs ;  but.  United  States,  in  the  Delaware.    It  was  takeo  bj 

from  certain  caufes,  will  often  aflume  athick  con-  the  Briti(h  in  1777.    See  Am  erica,  $  aS. 

fiftence  and  whitifli  colour  like  pus.    As  it  is  ^ToMuD.  a/,  a.  [from  the  noun.]    i.Tobtny 

fometimes  of  very  great  importance  in  medicinb  in  the  flTme  or  mud.—                      ' 

to  di(lingui(h  thefe  two  fluids  from  each  othei^  this  I  wifli 

was  latdy  propofed  as  the  fubjed  of  a  prize  dif-  Myfelf  were  muddcd  in  that  oozy  bed, 

putation  by  the  JEfcuIapian  Societv  of  Edinburgh.  Where  my  fon  lies.                      Sbak,  temftf^ 

The  prize  was  gained  by  Mr  Charles  Darwin,  ftu-  a*  To  make  turbid ;  to  pollute  with  dirt ;  to  foal 

dent  of  medicine  from  Litchfield.    The  conclu-  by  ftirring  up  the  fediment.^I  (hall  not  (tir  io  the 

fions  drawn  from  his  experiments  were,  ^  i.  Pus  waters  which  have  been  already  mudded  by  foo^' 

and  mucus  are  both  foluble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  ny  contentious  inquiries.    GlarwUle* 

though  in  very  different  proportions,  pus  being  MUDANIA,  qr  Montagna,  a  town  of  Afia- 

by  far  leaft  foluble. .  %.  The  addition  of  water  to  tic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on  a  gulf  in  the  S£.  ^ 

either  of  thefe  compounds  decompofes  it.    The  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.     The  inhabitants  are 

mucus  thus  feparated  either  fwims  ip  the  mixture  chiefly  Greeks  !and  Jews,  with  fome  Tuits.  Tbe 

or  forms  large  flocculi  in  it ;  whereas  the  pus  falls  commerce  is  confiderable  in  grain,  filk,  faltpetrtt 

to  the  bottom,  and  forms,  on  agitation^  an  uni-  wine,  fruits,  and  Manufadlures.     The  Abp*  <>{ 

form  turbid  mixture.    3.  Pus  is  diffufible  through  Burfa  has  a  palace  in  it.    It  is  15  miles  NNW.  et 

diluted  vitriolic  acid^  though  mucus  is  not.    The  Burfa.    Lon.  46.  40.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  40. 15*  ^*• 

ftme  alfo  occurs  with  water,  or  with  a  folution  (CruttmjtlL)    It  (eemsto  bethe  fame  with  Mos* 

of  fea-falt.    4.  Nitrous  acid  dilFolves  both  pus  tagniac. 

and  mucus.    Water  added  to  the  folution  of  pus  *MUDDILY.  adif.  [from  muddj.]  Tnrbidlr; 

produces  a  precipitate,  and  the  fluid  above  be-  with  foul  mixture. — Lucilius  wrote  not  onl)rlooi^ 

comes  clear  and  green,  while  water  and  the  fulu-  ly  and  muddily^  with  little  art,  and  much  leCtcar, 

tion  of  mucus  forpn  a  turbid  dirty-coloured  fluid,  but  alfo  in  a  lime  which  was  not  yet  fuflicientJf 

5*  Alkaline  lixivium  diflblvcs,  though  fometimes  purged  from  barbarifm.    Ih-^dcn. 

with  difficulty,  mucus,  and  generally  pus.    6.  ♦  MUDDINESS.  «.  /  [from  muddj.]  Turbid. 

Water  precipitates  pus  from  fucb  a  mixture,  but  nefs ;  foulnefs  caufcd  by  mud,  dregs,  or  (edimriiC* 

does  not  mucus.    7.  Where  alkaline  lixivium  does  — Our  next  (lage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  t^ 

noc  diflblve  pus,  it  (tilt  diftinguiflies  it  from  mucus,  Tiber  :  the  feafon  of  the  year,  iht  m»ddt»ji  ci 

as  it  thcri^prevcnls  its  diflfuflion  through  water.  8.  the  (tream,  with  the  many  gitcn  tfves  hAOgitg 

Coagulable  lya;ph  is  ueithcr  ibluble  ii^  concectra.  over  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  in»a;: 

^  ila: 
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(hat  Virgfl  has  given*  when  jflSneas  took  tb«  firft  The  people  audJied 

view  of  it.    Addifon  on  Italt^ — Tura  the  bottle  T^ick  and  unwholefome  in  their  thoughts  aird 

upide  down;  by  this  means  you  will  not  lofe  qq^  whifpers. .                                          Shak. 

dropt  and  the  froth  will  conceal  the  rmuUUnefi*  •— Excefs,  either  with  an  apoplexyy  knocks  a  man 

&v^»  on  the  bead ;  or  with  a  fever»  like  fire  in  a  ftrong* 

*  To  MUDDLE.  «x;.  «.  [irom  jnu^.]  i.  To  '  water  fhop>  burns  him  down  to  the  ground;  or 
make  turbid ;  to  foul ;  to  make  muddy. — The  if  it  flames  not  out*  charks  him  to  a  coal ;  mud- 
oeighbourhooid  told  him  he  did  ill  to  muddle  the  dies  the  belt  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  flutter  and 
water  and  ^il  the  drink.  VBfirange.^'  froth  high.  Grew* 

Id  a  cottage,  or  a  court,  -      MUDECU,  or  Mtf  DAUy  a  town  of  Germany,  in. 

Drink  fine  champagne,  or  muddPd  port.  Prior,  the  late  bilhopric  of  Mentz,  zo  m.  S.  of  Miltenberg. 

s.  To  make  half  clrunk ;  to  cloud  or  (lupify, —  MUDEN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeilan. 

I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddUd  s  MUDERNI,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 

they  carried  me  from  tavern  to  tavern.  Arhuthnot,  MUDGE,  John,  M.  D.  a  late  eminent  EngUlh 

—Epicurus  feems  to  have  had  his  brains  fo  mud-  phyfician,  and  an  excellent  mecl^anicar  genius* 

died  an4^confounded,  that  he  fcarce  ever  kept  in  was  the  Ton  of  a  cleigyman  at  Plymouth.    He 

the  right  way,  though  the  main  maxim  of  his  phi-  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  Catarrbous  Cougk  »  invent- 

bfophy  was  to  truft  to  his  fenfes,  and  follow  his  ed  the  Inhaler  for  the  cure  of  that  di(£.'i2?,  and 

oofe.  BenUey*  io)proved  the  refleding  telefcope.  He  died  in  1 793. 

*  MUDDY..ajjr.  [from  Mii^.]    i.  Turbid;  foul  Mudge's  Inhaler,     See  Inhaler,  Medi- 
with  mud. — .  Cine^  Index^  and  Plate  CXCI7I. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,        MUDIPILLI.    See  Mootapilly. 

if«i^,ill-feeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.  Shak^  MUDO*  Hernandez,  an  eminent  Spanifh  paint- 

Her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink,  er,  under  Philip.  11.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Titian ; 

Puli'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay  and  made  fuch  progress,  that,  though  bom  deaf 

To  mueUlf  death.                                       SbaL  and  dumb,  he  was  employed  by  ^Fhilip  many 

—Emptyttinthemw^ditchclofebythe Thames,  years  in  the  palace  of  the  Efcurials,  where  his 

£6ai.—  performances  procured  him  great  honours  and 

Who  can  a  pure  and  cryftal  current  bring  emoluments. 
From  fuch  a  muddj  and  polluted,  fpring  ?  Sandj*. '      *  MUDSUCKER.  n.  /•  [mud  andyircii.]    A  fea- 

I  drove  in  vain  the  infeded  blood  to  cure,  fowl. — In  mud/uckers^  two  of  the  toes. are  fome- 

Streams  vyill  run  nmddj  where  the  fpring's  im>  what  joined,  that  they  may  not  eafily  fink.  Derh, 

pure.                                         Rjofcommo9h  MUDT,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 

Till,  by  the  fury  of  the  ftoriA  full  blown,       ,  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the  Maine, 

The  mtJUj  bottom  9'cr  the  clouds  is  thrown,  near  Miltenberg. 

Dry  den.  *  MUDWALL.  «./.  \mvd  and  w/?//.]  i.  A  wall 

—Out  of^tbe  true  fountains  of  fcience,  paiiKers  ^^I'lt  without  mortar,  by  throwing  up  mud  and 

sod  flatuaries^^re  bound  to  draw,  without  amu-  fufTering  it  to  dry. — If  confcience  contra^  ruft  or 

&ng  therofelvea- with  dipping  in  dreams  which  are  foil,  a  man  may  as  well  esped  to  fee  his  face  in 

o^D  mvdel/9  at  lead  troubled ;  I  mean  the  man-  a  tuudnvallf  as  that  fuch  a  confcience  fhould  give 

Dcr  of  their  roafters  afker  whom  they  creep.  Dryd.  him  a  true  report  of  his  condition.  South.  %.  [a/i- 

a.  Impure  £  dark;  grofs. —  ojien]  A  bird  fo  called.  A'^njkuorth. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  founds ;  ^  MUD  WALLED,  adj.  \mud  and  waJl.]  Ha- 

Bat  whiift  this  mudeb  ve(lu>e  of  decay  ying  a  .mudwall. — 

Doth  grolsly  clofe  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.  As  folks  from  mudwqlPd  tenement 

.  .             iS^^*  Bring  landlords  pepper-corn  for  rent ; 

--If  you  cbule,  for  the  compofition  of  fuch  oint-  Prefcnt  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 

ment,  fuch  ingredients  as  do  make  the  fpirits  a  To  tbofe  might  better  fpare  them  ten.     Prior. 

little  more  grpfs  or  muddft  thereby  the  imagina-  *  To  MUE.  v.  a.  [^muer^  French.]   To  moult ; 

tion  will  fix  the  better.  Sacca.     3.  Soiled  with  .to  change  feathers. 

"»u<i-—  MUEHR,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  riiet  in 

His  paflengers.  Saltzburg,  runs  through  Stiria,  and  joins   the 

Ezpos'd  in  muddj  weeds  upon  the  miry  (bore.  Drave  in  Hungary. 

Drjden.  ^  MUEHRAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Stiria, 

4*  Dark ;  not  bright.-T-  on  the  Muehr,  which  it  divides  in  two ;  with  a 

The  black  fort  11^  miles  S\V.  of  Vienna.    It  was  taken  by 

A  more  infjprior  ftation  feeks,  the  French  in  March  xi^f. 

Leading  the  fiery  red  behind,  MUEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon. 

And  mii^h^a  in  her  muddy  cheeks.           5fwi//.  *  MUFF.  »./.  \muff^  SwediihJ   i  foft  cover  for 

5*  Cloudy  in  mind;  dull.—  .the  hands  in  Winter.— 

Do'ft  think  I  am  ib  muddtff  fo  unfettled.  Feel  but  the  difference  foil  and  rough, 

'^  appoint  myielf  in  this  vexation. .         Sbak,  This  is  a  gantlet,  that  a  muff.          Cieanteland^ 

Yet  I,  What !  no  more  favours,  not  a  ribbon  more, 

A  dttU  and  muddy  mettled  raical,  peak.  Not  fan,  not  muff  I.                             Suckling. 

I«ike  John-a-dreafB4,  unpregnant  in  my  CAvfe,  The  lady  of  the  i^iotted  mif^began.  Dryderu ' 

And  can  Ciy  DotUng.                               Shak.  -~A  child  that  ftandsin  the  dark  upon  his  mother's 

T'oMuDoy.  v.4i.[fromMiMi«}  To  make  mud-  mufft  fays  he  (lands  upon  fomethiog,  he  knows 

'  i  to  cload;  to  difturbw-*                         •  not  what.  Ucke. 

Bbba  MUFFLE 
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"Muffle.  »./.  in  chemtiliy,  a  veflel  much  ufed  a.  A  part  of  a  wiraun't  drefs  by  wbich  the  face 
in  foroe  tnetallorgic  operations.  In  figure  it  re-  was  covered. — ^There  it  no  womao'i  gown  big 
prefents  an  oblong  arch  or  vault,  the  hinder  part  enough  for  him ;  otberwife  he  might  put  on  a  hat, 
of  which  is  clofed  by  a  femicircolar  plane,  and  a  muffler%  and  a  handkerchief » and  fo  efcape.  Shak* 
the  lower  part  or  floor  of  whicb  is  a  redan gular  Merry  fFhuei^^The  Lord  will  take  away  yonr 
plane.  It  is  a  little  oven»  placed  horizontally  in  tinkhng  omamentSi  cbainSi  braceletSy  and  muJjUru 
aifay  and  enamelling  furnaces,  fo  that  its  open    I/a,  iii.  19. 

fide  correfponds  with  ihe  door  of  the  fire-place  of  •     (i.)  ♦  MUFTL  «./  [a  Turkrih  word.]    The 

the  furnace.  Under  this  arched  oven  fmall  cupels    high-prieft  of  the  Mahometans* 

or  crucibles  are  placed  ;  and  the  fubftances  con-        (a.)  Mufti,  the  chief -of  the  ecclefiafticalordeTf 

tained  are  thus  expofed  to  heat  without  contad  of    or  primate  of  the  muflulman  religion.    The  au- 

fuet,  irooke,  or  aihes.    See  Metallurgy,  Part    thority  of  the  mufti  is  very  great  in  the  Ottomia 

Jy  SeS.  VI.  empire ;  for  even  the  fultan  himfelf,  if  he  woold 

(i.)  *  To  Muffle,  v.  a.  [from  moufle,  French,    preferve  any  appearance  of  religion,  cannot,  whh. 

.a  winter  glove.]  r.  To  cover  from  the  weather.—    out  bearing  his  opinion,  put  any  perfon  to  death, 

His  muffled  feature  fpeak^  him  a  reclufe,  or  fo  much  as  inflidl  any  corporal  puniihment.  in 

His  ruins  prove  him  a  religious  houfe.  Cleavel,    all  adlions,  efpecially  criminal  ones,  his  opinion 

-»— You  muft  be  mtiffied  up  like  Udtes.    Dryden, —    is  required,  by  giving  him  a  writing  in  which  the 

The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment,    cafe  is  ftated  under  feigned  names ;  which  be  fub- 

Addifon.    fcribes  with  the  words.  He  Jbalit  or  Shntt  net  he, 

Balbutius  iiftt^ln/ in  his  fable  cloke,  pumjbed*    Such  outward  honour  is  paid  to  tbe 

Like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak.  Toung.    mufti,  that  the  grand  fignior  himfelf  rifes  up  to 

^.  To  blindfold. —  him,  and  advances  feven  fteps  towards  him  when 

^las  that  love,  whofe  view  is  muffled  ftill,  be  comes  into  his  prefence.   He  alone  has  the  bo- 

Sbould  without  eyes  fee  pathways  to  his  ill.        nour  of  killing  the  fultan's  left  ihoulder,  wbilft 

SbakeJ^eare,    the  prime  vizier  kifles  only  tbe  hem  of  his  g;tr> 

We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep    ment.     When  the  grand  fignior  addrefles  any 

him  muffled.  Shak,  AlF s  fwell  that  ends  ttvelL    writing  to  the  mufti,  he  ftyles  him  **  The  rfai, 

.^.^Our  underftandings  lie  grovelling  in  this  lower    the  vuifefi  of  tbe  tvifit  infiruSed  in  all  knovokdgtt 

region,  muffed  up  in  mifts  and  darknefs.  Gianni,    the  mofi  exeellent  of  exeeilentSf  the  fpring  of  w- 

— ^Lofs  of  tight  is  the  mifery  of  life,  and  uCually    tue^  and  of  true  feieneei*  with  many  fimilar  poo- 

the  forerunner  of  death :   when  the  malefadlor    pous  titles.    The  ele^ion  of  the  mufti  is  folely 

comes  to  be  once  muffled^  and  the  fatal  cloth  drawn    in  the  grand  fignior,  who  prefents  him  with  a  veft 

over  his  eyes,  we  know  that  be  is  not  far  from  his    of  rich  fables,  &c.    If  he  is  convided  of  treafoo, 

^execution.  ^oiiM.— •  .  or  any  great  crime,  he  is  put  into  a  mortar  kept 

Bright  Lucifer  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Seven  Towen  at  Cooftafl- 

That  night  his  heav*nly  form  obfcur'd  with    tinopie,  and  pounded  to  death. 

tears ;  *  MUG.  n./  ^Skinner  derives  it  irom  mwgh 

.And  fince  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  ikies,  Wellh,  warm.]    A  cup  to  drink  in.— 

He  muffledvrlth  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.  Dfyd^  Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didft  thou  ftay  fo  kwg .' 

—One  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  bis  feA,        The  mt^s  were  large,  tbe  drink  was  wood'rouf 
will  not  enter  into  debate  with  a  perfon  that  will  llrong.  ^        G^* 

queHion  any  of  thofe  things  which  to  him  are  ia-        MUGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catatonia, 
cred.  LoeJIte. — 3.  To  conceal ;  to  involve. — The        MUGELN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Wuraen. 
king's  manner  of  /hewing  things  by  pieces,  and        (i.)  MUGGIA,  a  diftrid  of  Maritime  Anftria, 
by  dark  Kghts,batb  fo  mufflediU  that  it  hath  left    in  lftria,N.ofCapo,  containing  an  iftbmus,  which 
it  ^Imoft  as  a  mystery.  Baeon^s  Henry  VII. —  produces  much  (alt,  and  good  Ribolla  wine. 

No  muffing  clouds,  nor  (hades  infernal,  can       (1.)  Muggia  Nuova,  and  )  or    Niw  asd 
From  his  inquiry  bide  offending  man.    Sandys,     *  (3.)  Muggia  Vecchia,        3  OldMvccu* 
.Thethoughtsof  kingsare  like  religious  groves,    two,  towns  in  the  above  diftrid,  1  miles  froo  each 
The  walks  of  mi^i/ gods.  Dryd.  Don  Sebaftian,    other.    The  new  town  is  a  populous  borotigb, 
. — They  were  in  former  ages  muffled  up  in  darknefs    has  a  harbour,  a  cathedral,  5  monafteries,  an  bo^ 
and  fuperflition.  Arbutbnot*j  Hifi,  of  John  Bull.       pital,  and  an  annual  fair. 

(4.)*  roMuFFLE.a^.ii.[w<i^f/f»,m^f/f»,Dut.]  MUGGISH.  Sec  Muggy. 
To  fpeak  inwardly ;  to  fpeak  without  clear  and  MUGGLETON,  Lodowick,  a  fanatical  En^ 
diftindt  articulation. — The  freedom  or  apertnefs  lifh  tailor,  bom  in  1607,  who  wrote  feveral  bcoks» 
.  and  vigour  of  pronouncing,  as  in  the  Bocca  Ro-  full  of  the  moft  incoherent  rhapfodies,  which  wet 
n\ana,  and  giving  fomewhat  more  of  afpirs^tion ;  burnt  as  blafphemous  by  the  hangman,  and  tbe 
and  the  clofenels  and  muffling^  and  lazinefs  of  author  pilloried.  He  died  in  1697,  aged  90. 
fpeaking,  render  the  found  of  fpcecfa  different.  MUGGLETONIANS,  a  fed  vrhich  aiofe  is 
poller*  England  about  1657 ;  fo  named  from  their  kader 

*  MUFFLER.  »./.  [from  mtffle.]  i.  A  cover  Muggleton,  who,  with  his aflbciate Reetcs, fet 
for  the  face. — Fortune  h  painted  with  a  muffler  up  for  great  prophets,  pretending  to  haw  an  ib- 
before  her  eyes,  to  (ignify  H>  you  that  Fortune  is  foiute  power  of  laving  and  damning  whom  th«y 
blind.  5/&tf/(.  Henry  V. — ^Mr  Hales  has  found  out  pleafed;  and  giving  out  that  they  were  tbe  two 
the  bed  expedients  for  preventing  immediate  fuf-  laft  witncifes  of  God  that  Ibould  appear  btftKC 
location  ffom  tainted  air,  by  breathing  through  the  end  of  the  world. 
mufflcrji  which  imbibe  thcfe^vapours.    Arhuthnot.       *  MUGGY.  MuggisiT.  ad^%  [conimted  fron 
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wa4^,  for  damp.}  Moift ;  damp ;  mouldy. — Co-  grow  creft  upon  the  branches.  MUUr.^Somt  cf 

vrr  with  muggy  ftraw  to  keep  it  moift.  fiortimer.  the  moft  common  fimples  with  uft  in  England  are 

*MUGHOUSE.  IT./:  [mi^andifo^.]  Anale-  comfiy,    bugle»   Paul's  betony,    and  mug<wort, 

houfe ;  a  low  houfe  of  entertainment. —  Wljman. 

Our  lex  has  dar'd  the  mugboufe  chiefs  to  meet*  (a.)  Mug  vroRT,  in  botany.   (See  Artemisia, 

And  purchased  fiime  in  many  a  well  fought  N^  Illy  $  8.)    An  infiiGon  of  this  plant  in  white 

ftreet.                                                TiekeL  wine,  or  a  bath  made  of  it,  has  always  been 

*  MU6IENT.  adj.  [mt^gUm,  I^t.]  Bellowing,  efteemed  an  emmenagogue,  and  ufefut  in  difficult 

—That  a  bittern  maketh  that  mugient  noife  or  perturition.  The  leaves,  when  young  and  tender, 

bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  or  by  are  ufed  by  our  Highlanders  as  a  pot  herb.    The 

putting  the  lame  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  country  pcrople  in  Sweden  drink  a  decodtion  of 

while  retaining  the  air,  but  fuddenly  excluding  it  them  for  the  ague. 

again,  is  not  eafily  made  out.  irown.  BffUHL,  a  diftridt  of  Auftria. 

MUGIL,  the  mullet,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  BiUHLBERG,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Baden ;  6 

of  fiflies  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  miles  W.  of  Dnrlach. 

The  lips  are  membranaceous,  the  infnrior  one  be*  HAUHR,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Suabia. 

ing  carinated  inwards ;  they  have  no  teeth ;  the  MUJAXAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada, 

bninchioftege  membrane  has  7  crooked  rays;  the  (i.)   MOID,  a  large  meafure,  formerly  ufed 

opercula  are  fmootb  and  round ;  and  the  body  is  among  the  French  for  things  dry.    The  muid  is 

•f  a  whitifh  colour.    There  are  two  fpecies,  dif*  not  a  real  vefiel,  but  an  eftimation  of  feveral  other 

tinguiihed  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  back  fin.  meafures ;  as  the  feptier,  mine,  minet,  bulhel,  Sec, 

The  mullet  is  juftiy  ranked  by  Ariftotle  among  See  Measure,  §  VII,  iv,  a. 

ihtfifus  UttonUejf  or  thofe  that  prefer  the  (bores  (a.)  Muid  is  alfo  one  of  the  9  calks,  or  regular 

to  the  full  fea ;  they  are  fobnd  in  great  plenty  on  velTels,  formerly  ufed  in  France,  for  wine  and ' 

feveral  of  the  fandy  coafts  of  our  ifland,  and  haunt  other  liquors.    The  muid  of  wine  is  divided  into 

fmall  bayathtt  have  influxes  of  frefh  water.   They  a  demi-nmids,  4  quarter-muids,  and  8  half-quar- 

come  in  great  Ihoals,  and  keep  rooting  in  the  land  ter  muids,  containing  36  feptiers.  See  MEAsyxE, 

or  mud,  leaving  their  traces  in  form  of  Urge  §  VII,  iii,  a. 

roond  boles.    They  are  very  cunning ;  and  when  MUINECHAN.    See  Monaghan,  N°  %, 

forronnded  with  a  net,  often  efcape  by  leaping  MUIRAVONSIDE,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in 

over  it;  wheii  one  does  fo,  the  othm  are  fure  to  Stirlingfliiie,  6  miles  long  and  %  broad,  feated  on 

follow.    This  is  obferved  by  Oppian ;  who  adds,  the  Avon.  -  The  foil  of  the  £;  end  is  gravelly ; 

that  if  they  flail  to  get  over  at  the  firft  leap,  they  the  reft  clay,  mofs  and  moor.    Great  part  of  it  is 

sever  attempt  a  fecond,  but  lie  without  motion  inclofed ;  the  farms  are  fmall ;  the  rents  high ;  the 

as  if  refigned  to  their  fate.  They  fometimes  fwarm  harveft  early.    Corn  and  lint  are  the  chief  crops. 

OQ  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean.    Near  Mar-  The  population,  in  1791,  was  1065 :  decreafe  474 

tigues,  in  France,  great  nambars  of  millets  are  fince  1755.    Coal  and  iron*ftone  abound.    There 

taken  in  weret  aiade  of  reeds  placed  in  the  ihaU  are  17  mills  on  the  Avon, 

lows.    Of  the  milts  of  the  males,  which  are  there  MUIRHGUSE,  or  Murrobs,  a  parilh  of  Scot- 

called  aUetantSf  and  of  the  roes  of  females,  called  land,  in  Forfiirlhire.    The  church  is  5  miles  from 

^tor,  is  made  botargo.    (See  Botakgo.)    The  Dundee.    The  air  is  dry  and  heahhful  •,  the  foil 

materials  are  taken  out  entire,  covered  with  fait  fertile;  oats,  barley,  and  hay,  are  the  chief  crops, 

for  4  or  5  hoars,  then  prefled  between  two  boards  The  population,  in  1793,  was  462 :  decreafe  i6x 

or  ftones,  waflied,  and  at  laft  dried  in  the  fun  for  fince  1755. 

13  or  14  days.  This  filb  was  fometimes  made  the  (i.)  MUIRKIRK,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 

inftrument  of  a  horrible  punilhment  for  onfoita-  ihire.    The  foil  is  alternately  molfy,  light,  and 

oate  galUmtt,  (fee  Adultsry,  Ancibnt  Pu-  gravelly.    The  climate  is  fliarp,  but  falubriou& 

vuHMEiiTS  or>    It  was  ufed  both  at  Athens  and  Oats,  bear,  rye,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  crops. 

Rome ;  but  if  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  legal  Holbandry  is  little  improved,  the  ground  being 

puniffiment  or  not.  See  Horace^  Sat.  II.  lib.  i.  13a.  moftly  laid  out  in  pafturing  14,000  Iheep,  and  75 

MuGiL  Albula,  is  an  excellent  fifli  for  the  horfes.    The  population,  in  1791,  was  iioo:  in- 

table,  but  at  prefent  not  felfaionat>le.    They  are  creafe  355  fince  1755. 

caught  in  great  quantities  about  the   Bahama  (a.)  Muirkirk,  a  village  in  the  above  parifl>, 

iOands  at  the  times  they  go  in  Ihoals  to  fpawn;  on  Garan  hill,  ao  miles  £.  of  Ayr.    It  has  confi- 

ud  are  there  efteemed  very  good  eating.  See  PL  derable  manufeAures  of  iron,  coal  tar,  and  lamp 

CCXXV,  i^.  4.  black. 

MUGLIA,  a  town  in'  Iftria,  a  miles  N.  of  MUIS,  Simon  Pb,  profefibr  of  Hebrew  at  Pa- 

^^po*  ris,  was  author  of  a  valuable  Commentary  on  the 

MUGLIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  Ffalms,  in  Latin.    He  died  in  1664. 

34  miles  NW.  of  Sienna.  MUKATERA,  a  fort  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen. 

MUGLITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Olmutz.  MULA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia. 

MUGRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Algiers.  MULATAS,  a  clufter  of  ifles,  near  Dariien. 

MDORON,  a  tovim  of  France,  in  the  depart-  (i.)  *  MULATTO.  »./  [Spanilhi  mulat,  Fr. 

ment  of  Landes;  6  miles  W.  of  St  Sever.  from  mubuy  Latin.]    One  begot  between  a  vrhite 

MUGUE,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Sennaar.  and  a  black,  as  a  mole  between  different  fpecies 

(i.)  •  MUGWORT,  «./.  [mugwyrt.  Sax.  arte^  of  animals. 

»5/C«,  Latin.]— The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mug-  (»-)  Mulatto  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Indies 

'Uftrt  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  wormwood,  4>ut  for  thofe  who  are  b^otten  by  a  negro  man  on  an 

Indian 
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Indian  woman,'  or  by  an  Indian  man  on  a  negro  but  their  leaves  are  too  dryland  afford  not  fufficieot 

woman.  nouriHiment  for  the  filk^worms.    Mulb^y  ttces 

MULAZZOs  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria ;  is  ™^y  ^  propagated  either  from  flioots  which  have 

miles  N.  of  ^pezza.  taken  root)  or  by  feed«  layers,  and  flips.     To 

MULBECK.    See  Mbbrbeck.  raife  black  mulberry  trees,  the  ieed  muft  be  taken 

(i.)  *  MULBERRY.    Mulberry  tret,  «. /.  from  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  mulberries: 

morber/gf  Saxon ;  morusf  Latin,    z.  The  mulberry  in  raiQng  white  ones,  the  feed  is  taken  from  the 
tree  hath  large,  rough,  roundifh  leaves;  the  mal^  ^  fined  mulberries  growing  on  trets  with  large 

'  flowers,  or  katkins,  which  have  a  calyx  conilfting  whitifli  foft  and  tender  leaves,  and  as  little  cut  i% 

of  four  leaves,  are  fometimes  produced  upon  fe-  poflible.    The  beft  feed  is  commonly  got  from 

Darate  trees,  at  other  times  at  remote  diftances  Piedmont,  Languedoc,  &c.     M.  Duhamel  Ciys, 

from  the  ft-uit  on  the  fame  tree :  the  fruit  is  com*  that  feed  ihould  be  preferred  which  is  gathered 

pofed  of  feveral  protuberances,  to  each  of  which  in  countries  whei   .^'le  cold  is  fometimes  prettf 

adhere  four  fmall  leaves;,  the^eeds  are  roundiih,  levere;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  the  trees  are  bttter 

growing  fingly  in  each  protuberance :  it  is  plant-,  able  to  redft  the  attacks  of  the  froft.    In  fevere 

ed  for  the  delitacy  of  the  fruit.    The  white  mul-  winters,  M.  Bourgeois  obferves,  the  (talks  of  the 

berry  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  leaves  to  feed  young  mulberry  treesr  efpecially  during  the  firft 

filk  worms  in  France  and  Italy,  though  the  Ptr-  winter*  are  often  deftroyed  by  the  hot ;  but 

(ians  always  make  ufe  of  the  common  black  mul-  when  they  are  cut  clofe  to  the  earth,  they  fend 

berry  for  that  purpofe.  MUler* — Morton,  arch-  forth  as  beautiful  and  vigorous  ftalka  as  the  for- 

bifliop  of  Canterbury,  was  content  to  ufe  mor  mer.    Good  (bed  is  large,  bieavy,  light-coloured, 

upon  a  tun ;  and  fometimes  a  mulberry  ftee^  call-  produces  a  great  deal  of  oil  when  it  it  prefled, 

ed  morus  in  Latin,  out  of  tun.  Camd. — a.  The  and  crackles  when  thrown  on  a  red-hot  ihoreL 

fruit  of  the  tree.7-  It  muft  be  fown  in  good  land.   In  the  autumn  of 

The  ripeft  $milberryt  the  ad  year,  all  thofe  trees  muft  be  pulled  up  vhich 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling.  ShaJk*  have  fmall  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green,  rough, 

— A  body  black,  round,  with  fmall  grain  like  tu-  and  deeply  indented,  for  they  would  produce  00 

bercles  on  the  furface;  not  very  unlike  a  mulberry,  leaves  proper  for  the  filk* worms.— la  the  3d  year, 

Woodward,  wbeo  the  mulberry  tree  is  about  the  thicknefs  of 

(A')Mucbbrry,  in  botany.  See  Morus,  From  the  finger,  it  muft  be  taken  up  and  put  in  the 

the  bourifhment  which  it  aftbrds  to  the  filk-worm,  nurfery.    Bourgeois  fays,  mulberries  ought  to  be 

that  valuable  infed  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  tranfplanted  in  the  ^ring  of  the  %d  yesLVt  whidi 

the  materials  of  our  fineft  ftuffs,  the  method  of  makes  them  thrive 'better,  and  fbooer  attain  their 

cultivating  the  mulberry  tree  muft  be  peculiarly  growth.      Without   this   tranfplaatation,  thef 

interefting  wl^ereverits  culture  can  be  undertaken  would  put  forth  only  one  root  like  a  pivot,  aod 

with  fuccefs.    In  France  and  Italy,  vaft  planta-  moft  of  them  would  be  in  danger  of  perifbiog 

tlons  of  thefe  trees  are  made  folely  for  their  leaves  when  taken  up  to  be  put  where  they  are  intended 

to  feed  thefe  little  animals,  which  amply  reward  to  remain.     Some  cultivators  iay»  that  all  the 

the  poifeflbrs  with  the  fupply  of  filk  which  they  yoQog  trees,  whether  large  or  fmall«  ftraigbt  or 

fptn  from  their  bowels.    Plantations  of  mtilberry  crooked,  ought  to  be  cut  clofe  to  the  sroood 

trees  have,  at  difierent  times,  been  recommended  in  the  third  year,  that  they  may  put  forth  a 

in  this  country  fqr  the  fame  purpofe;  though  no-  greater  number  of  roots.    Others  never  employ 

thing  has  yet  been  don^  id  that  way  to  any  extent,  this  method  but  with  regard  to  thofe  which 

and  even  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  attempt  has  are  crooked,  or  in  a  languilhing  ftate.    White 

been  doubted  by  others,  upon  the  ground  of  its  mulberries  ma^  be  raifed  for  the  food  of 'filk- 

interfering  with  other  branches  of  rural  econo-  wosms»  either  in  the  form  of  a  copCe,  or  plaoted 

nics  more  produAive  and  more  congenial  to  our  in  a  regular  order,  by  letting  them  grow  to  their 

lElimate.    In  the  European  filk  countries,  many  natural  fize.    Ingrafting  is  one  of  the  fureft  nc- 

varieties  of  mulberry  trees  are  diftinguilhed,  a->  thods  of  procuring  fine  leaves  from  mulberriei. 

fifing  from  diffetence  of  climate,  foil,  method  of  Mulberries  ingrafted  on  wild  ftocka  cbofen  from 

culture,  and  other  accidental  caufes.  Among  the  a  good  kindt  fuch  as  thofe  which  are  prodnced 

wild  mulberries,  we  meet  witK  fome  whole  leaves  from  the  feed  of  the  Italian  mulberry,  comoion* 

areroundifli,  and  refembling*  thofe  of  a  rofe:  hence  ly  called  the  ro/e  mulberry,  or  of  the  Spaoiih 

they  have  been  called  the  roje-leaved  mulberries,  mulberry,  produce,  as  M.  -Bourgeois  obfene^ 

i^ulberry  trees  were  firft  cultivated  in  France,iothe  much  msre  beautiful  leavest  and  of  a  much  bet* 

reign  of  Charles  IX.    It  has  been  found  by  expe-  ter  quality  for  filk-worms,  than  thofe  which  ve 

rJence,  that  thefe  trees  are  not  fo  peculiar  to  warm  ingrafted  on  the  common  or  prickly  (mall-letfini 

tcouBtries,  as  Spain,  luly,  &c.  but  that  they  may  wild  ftock.     The   fame  obfervation  has  ben 

alfo  thrive  very  well  in  other  countriesy  fuch  as  made  by  many  cultivators^  particularly  by  M. 

Tduraine,  Paitou,  Maine,  Anjon,  and  even  in  Thome  of  Lyons,  whofe  authority  has  ga^^ 

Germany,  where  it  affords  good  nourifiiment  for  weight.    Ingrafted  mulberries  produce  a  gncatci 

filk-worms.  They  grow  in  all  kinds  of  foil ;  they  number  of  leaves,  and  more  aourifhing  for  filk- 

thrivtt  beft  in  ftrong  and  wet  lands ;  but  it  is  al-  worms  than  wild  mulberries.    The  latter,  how- 

leged  that  their  leaves conftitute  too  coarfe  food,  ever,  may  exi(t  for  two  centuries;  whereas  1!^ 

•prejudicial  to  the  worms,  and  unfavourable  to  the  extenfion  of  leaves  produced  by  ingiaftiag,' o|^- 

guality  of  the  filk.— A  good  light  land  is  the  beft  cafions  a  premature  dilfipattoD  of  the  Up  of  the 

Ml  fo»<raifing  them.   White  mulberry  trees  grow  tree,  and  thereby  accelerates  its  decay,    in  1  ni^ 

4n  fandy  foils  where  heath  would  fcarcely  vegetate;  moir  infeited  in  a  treatife  on  the  culture  of  «bae 
.    •    ^  mulbcmci 
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iDuIberries  by  M.  Pomiery  it  is  recommended  to  rofe  mulberty,  except  that  its  leaves  are  larger  and 
ingmft  white  mulberries  upon  black  ones ;  and    more  pointed.   It  can  reflft  the  ftrongeft  firofts  and 

there  is  reafon  to  think  that  by  following  this  plan  the  fevered  winters  in  cold  climates.  The  leaves 
the  trees  would  exilt  much  longer :  for  the  white  of  the  mulberryi  called  iht/mall  queen^  are  oblong, 
mulberry  commonly  decays  firft  in  the  rooti  moderately  large,  and  exceed tngly^ooth:  This 
whereas  the  black  mulberry  is  not  fubjed  to  any    fpecies  is  of   an  excellent   quality^   and  much 

malady.    In  many  books  on  agriculture  we  find  efteenied. 

itaflerted,  thiit  mulberries  maybe  ingrafted  on  (3.)  Mulberry  Blite.  See  Blitum. 
elms:  But  M.  Duhamel  fays,  he  has  often  tried  (4*)  Mulberry  Cyder,  a  name  given  by  the 
it  in  vain,  and  thinks,  '*  It  cannot  be  attended  people  of  Devonfiiire,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
with  anv  advantage."  Mulbeiries,  ingrafted  on  England,  to  a  fort  of  cyder  rendered  very  pa- 
fig  ind  lime  trees,  will  not  fucceed,  unlefs  there  latable  by  an  admixture  of  mulberry  j^ice  in  the 
be  a  great  analogy  betwixt  the  trees.  The  great-  making ;  they  choole  for  this  purpofe  the  ripeft 
er  care  we  take  o3f  mulberries,  by  drefliMg  them,  ^and  blackeft  mulberries,  and  prefling  out  their 
and  lopping  off  the  overgrown  branches,'  they  juice,  and  mixing  it  with  a  full-bodied  cyder  at 
produce  the  greater  .number  of  good  leaves.  It  the  time  of  the  grinding  and  prefling,  give  juft  fo 
isveryprejudicialtoyoungmulberry  trees  to firip  much  of  it  as  adds  a  perceptible  flavour.^  It  is 
tbem  of  their  leaves,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  organs  worthy  the  attention  of  the  people  who  live  in 
of  perfpiratioo,  and  contribute  to  nutrition  by  ab*  other  countries,  where  ftrong  and  good  cyder  ia 
forbiog  the  znoifture  of  the  atmofphere.  Mul-  made,  that  this  renders  it  a  fort  of  wtne  much 
berry  trees  are  fo  plentifully  ftored  with  lap,  that  more  agreeable  than  any  other  EngliHi  liquor, 
1  hey  renew  their  leaves  fometimes  twice  or  thrice,  and  might  be  brought  into  general  ufe,  to  the 
When  the  winter  is  mild,  they  put  forth,  their  great  advantage  of  the  dealer.  The  colour  of  this 
leaves  very  early ;  but  it  is  always  dangerous  to  liquor  refembles  that  of  the  brighteft  red  wine,  and  * 
accelerate  the  hatching  of  the  worms  in  expeda-  the  fiayoar  of  the  mulberry  never  goes  9^".  Pbilof, 
tion  of  this  ;  for  no  leaves  can  be  depended  upon  Tranf*^  133. 

till  the  beginning  of  May,  thofe  which  are  prior  *  MULCT,  n,f,  [mu/ffat  Latin.]  .  A  fine ;  a  pe- 

to  this  period  being  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  nalty :  ufed  commonly  of  pecuniary  penalty.— 

by  tke  fi-ofts.    Iq  Tufcany,  efpeciallv  near  Flo-  Doe  you  then  Argive  Helena,  with  all  her  - 

rence,  M.  Nollet  tells  us,  that  though  the  inha-  treafure  here, 

bitaots  do  not  cultivate  half  fo  many  mulberries  Reftore  to  us,  and  pay  the  trntlS,  that  by  your' 

as  the  Piedmontefe,  they  rear  and  feed  double  the  vows' is  due.                                 Chapman.' 

qaaotity  of  filk  worms.     For  this  purpofe  they  — Becaufe  this  is  a  great  part,  and  Bufebius  hath 

caofe  the  worms  hatch  only  atiwo  difl(erent  lea-  faid  nothing,  we  will,  by  way  of  mulff  or  pain,.' 

fons.    The  firft  worms  which  are  hatched  are  fed  lay  it  upoti  him.  Bacon» 

on  the  firft  produce  of  the  mulberry  trees ;  and  A  muI3  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 

when  thefe  have  produced  their  filk,  other  worms  Had  not  eternal  ii(ifdom  found  the  way.    D/yii, 

are  hatched.  Which  are  nouriihed  on  the  3d  crop  *  *  To  Mulct,  [v.  a.  mul3oy  Latin;  niulSer^  Fr.}- 

of  the  lame  trees.    M.  Bourgeois  (ays,  that  fcveral  To  punilh  with  fine  or  forfeiture^^Marriage  with- ' 

^iadsof  white  mulberries  are  now  cultivated  near  out  conient  of  parents  they  do  not  make  void,^ 

BicDoe  in  Switzerland,  and  that  the  prickly  mul-  but  they  mu!3  it  in  the  inheritors.  Baton, 

berry  is  the  leaft  efteemed  of  all  the  white  wild  (i,  1.)  MULDA»  two  rivers^f  Saxony,  the  one*, 

malberriet.  Its  branches  are  rough  with  prickles ;  running  into  the.Muldau,  the  other  into  the  Elbe.   " 

its  leaves  areofafmall  fixe  and  few  in  number;  (3.)  Mulda,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 

and  the  reaping  of  them  is  difficult  and  expenfive.  Erzgeburg ;  eight  miles  SSE.  of  Freyburg. 

The  common  wild  mulberry  produces  indented  (x*)  MULDAU,  a  river  in  Germany  which  rifes 

leaves,  oblong,  and  very  flender ;  but  it  thrives  in  the  mountains  between  Bohemia  and  Bavari^» 

very  well  when  planted  in  a  hedge,  and  in  a  fa-  and  runs  into  the  Elbe,  near  DefTau. 

vourable  expofure*   It  is  alfo  earlier  in  the  fpring  (4.)  Muldau,  or  Moldau.    See  Moldau. 

than  the  other  fpecies.  The  wild  mulberry,  which  MULDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Salzburg, 

is  produced  from  the  rofe  or  Italian  ingrafted  mul*  MULDSCHEN,  a  town  of  Lithuania, 

berry,  bears  a  great  number  of  leaves,  of  a  roun-  (i*)  *  MULE.  n,/.  [mulef  muU^  French ;  muia^ 

di(h  fliape  and  middling  fixe.  Inclining  to  a  light  Latin.]    An  animal  generated  between  a  he  afa 

yellow,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.   Of  ^e  white  and  a  mare,  or  fometimes  between  a  horfe  and  a 

ingrafted  mulberry  trees,  the  rote,  or  Italian  in-  flie  afs. — 

grafted,  which  is  now  the  fpecies  moft  cultivated  You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  flave, 

in  France,  Italy,  and  Piedmont,  produces  great  Which,  like  your  afTes,   and  your  dogs,   and 

abundance  of  lai^e  thick  and  fmooth  leaves.    It  mules^ 

has  now  come  into  great  repute,  in  confequence  You  ufe  in  abjedl  and  in  flavifli  part.         Shak* 

of  the  recommendation  of  M.  Thom6,  who  pre-  Five  hundred  aifss  yearly  topk  the  horfe, 

fers  it  to  all  other  fpecies  of  mulberry  trees  for  Producing  mules  of  greater  fpeed  and  force. 

raifing  filk- worms.   It  is  extremely  delicate,  how-  9anJys,'\ 

tver,  and  foffered  greatly  in  Switzerland  from  the  — Thofe  effluvia  in  the  male  feed  have  the  gr^teft  ' 

fevere  winters  of  1766  and  1767*    The  mulberry  ftroke  in  generation,  as  is  deroonftrable  in  a  mukf  * 

cadcd  iiooiini/n^/'isdiftlnguiihed  from^very  other  which  doth  more  refemble  the  parent,  that  is^the 

fpeciei  by  its  very  large  leaves,  fome  of  which  are  afa,  than  the  female.  Ray. —                   ^        , 

often  found  equal  in  fizc  to  thofe  of  a  gourd.  Twelve  young  mw/rj,  a  ftrong  laborious  race. ' 

The  Spaniih  mulberry  greatly  refembles  the  wild  'P^c^},  * 

(i.)  Mv^, 
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(a.)  Mule,  in  zoology^  is  extended  to  every  thofe  of  a  pllre  fpecies.  Befides,  mules  have 
Vind  of  <  animal  produced  by  a  mixture  of  two  never  produced  in  cold  climatesy  fddom  in  warm 
different  fpecies.  There  are  two  kinds  of  mules;  regions*  and  (till  more  Celdom  in  temperate  coun- 
one  from  the  he-afa  and  mare,  the  other  from  the  tries.  Hence  their  barrennefs,  without  being  ab- 
horfe  and  the  fhe-afs.  We  call  them  indifferently  folute*  may  be  regarded'  as  pofitive ;  fince  their 
muUst  but  th^  Romans  diftinguiihed  them  by  productions  are  fo  rare*  that  a  few  examples  can 
proper  appellations.  The  firft.  kind  are  the  beft  be  only  colleded.  The  Iranflator  of  Buffbn^ 
and  moH  efteemed ;  as  being  larger,  ftronger,  and  works*  in  a  note  on  the  paflage  above  quoted, 
having  leaft  of  the  afs  in  their  difpofition.  The  has  given  a  remarkable  and  well  authenticated  la. 
largeflt  and  ftouteft  affes,  and  the  faireft  and  fineft  ftance  of  the  prolific  powers  of  a  (he  mule  in  the 
mares*  are  chofen  in  thofe  countries  where  thefe  north  of  Scotland.  Having  heard  that  a  oiuic, 
creatures  are  mo(t  ufed ;  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  belonging  to  Mr  David  Tullo  farmer  in  Auch- 
Flanders.  *In  the  laft  efpecially,  they  fucqeed-  tertyre,  in  the*pari(h  of  Newtyle,  Forfar(hire,  had 
ed  in  having  very  (lately  mules  from  the^  (tze  fome  years  ago  brought  forth  a  foat,  he  tranfmit- 
of  their  mares,  fome  of  them  i6  and  fome  ^7  ted  a  few  queh'es  to  be  put  to  Mr  Tullo ;  and  re- 
hands  high,  which  are  very  ferviceable  as  fumpter  quefted  that  his  anfwers  might  be  legally  attefled 
mules  in  the  army.  But  fewer  mules  are  now  before  a  magidrate.  This  requeft  was  cheerfully 
bred  in  the  Low  Countries  than  formerly.  Thefe  complied  with  $  and  the  following  is  an  ex.?cl 
creatures  are  ftronger,  furer  footed,  go  eafier,  copy  of  the  anfwers*  attefted  by  George  Wat- 
are  more  cheapfy  maintained,  and  laft  longer  fon,  £fq.  J.  P.  and  by  James  Small  and  Robert 
than  horfes.  They  are  commonly  of  a  black,  Ramfay*  tenants  in  Burmouth  and  Newtyle:  at 
or  black  brown,  with  a  (hining  lift' along  the  Auchtertyre*  on  the  4th  Feb.  1780:  **  lliat  be 
back  and  acrofs  the  (boulders,  which  diltinguifhes  bought  a  (he  mule  about  lo  years  ago;  that  (he 
a(res.  They  were  formerly  much  more  .common  was  conftantly  in  feafon  for  a  horfe ;  that,  about 
in  this  country  than  at  preferit;  being  often  fome  years  thereafter  he  gave  her  a  horfe,  and 
brought  over  in  the  days  of  Popery  by  the  Italian  that  (he  thereafter  gave  him  a  foal*  about  the 
prelates.  They  continued  Ionge(t  in  the  (ervice  loth  of'  June ;  the  mule's  price  was  4I.  5t. 
of  millers:  and  are  yet  in  ufe  among  them  in  Sterling;  that  the  foal  was' exadiv  the  colour  of 
fome  places*  on  account  of  the  great  loads  they  its  mother,  inclined  to  black,  with  a  verf  Urge 
carry.  As  they  are  capable  of  being  trainc^l  for  head*  big  ears*  and  fmall  tail ;  and  the  declarant 
riding,  bearing  burdens*  and  for  draught,  there  is  thinks*  had  its  head  been  weighed  when  foaled, 
no  doubt  that  they  might  be  ufefylly  employed  it  would  have  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  its 
in  many  different  fervices.  But  they  are  com-  body.  The  next  day  after  the  mule  foaled,  it  vas 
monly  vicious,  ftubborn,  and  obftinate  to  a  pro-  fent,  with  its  mother,  to  the  Loch  of  Lundic,  in 
verb;  which,  whether  it  occalions  or  is  prodticed  order  to  let  the  foal  die,  as  the  declarant  could 
by,  the  ill  ufage  they  meet  with,  is  not  eaQly  not  want  the  mule's  work*  and  the  mother  feemed 
fettled.  Mules  are  larger,  fairer*  and  more  fer-  not  fond  of  the  foal ;  that  it  was  accordingly  left, 
viceable  in  mild  than  in  warm  climates.  In  the  and  next  day  came  to  Anchtertyre,  about  two 
Briti(h  American  colonies,  both  on  the  continent  miles  dift'ance*  over  a  hill*  with  the  cattle  of 
and  in  the  i(lands,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter,  Auchtertyre*  that  had  been  grazing  near  to  that 
they  are  much  ufed  and  efteemed ;  fo  that  they  place,  and  was  drowned  in  a  ditch  the  day  fol- 
are  frequently  fent  to  them  from  hence,  fuffer*  lowing,"  &C. 

lefs  in  the  pa(rage,  and  die  much  feldomer  than        (3.)  Mules,  or  Hybrid  plants,  among  garden- 

horfes ;  and  commonly  yield,  when  they  arrive,  ers*  are  a  fort  of  vegetable  monfters  produced 

no  inconfiderable  profit.    It  has  been  a(rerted*  by  putting  the  farina  foecundans  of  one  fytcm  of 

that  animals  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  plant  into  the  pi(til  or  utricle  of  another.   Ser 

heterogeneous  fpecies  are  incapable  of  generating*  Botany,  J»^(»r.    The  carnation  and  fweet-wil- 

and  thus  perpetuating  the  monftrous  breed ;  but  liam  being  fomewhat  alike  in  their  parts,  parti- 

this*  ^ys  Count  Buffon,  is  a  miltake.    Ariftotle*  cularly  their  flowers*  the  farina  of  the  one  will 

fays  he*  tells  us,  that  the  mule  engenders  with  the  impregnate  the  other,  and  the  feed  fo  enlivened 

mare,  and  that  the  junction  produces  an  animal  will  produce  a  plant  differing  from  both.    An  in- 

which  the  Greeks  call  hinnusy  or  ginnus.    He  like-  (tance  of  this  we  fir(t  bad  in   Mr  Fairchild's. 

wife  remarks,  that  the  (he-mulc  eafily  conceives*  garden  at  Hoxton ;  where  a  plant  is  feen  neither 

but  feldom  brings  the  foetus  to  perfe6tion.    But  fweet*william  nor  carnation*  but  refembling  both 

the  moft  remarkable  and  well  attefted  inftance  of  equally ;  this  was  raifed  from  the  feed  of  a  caiDa- 

this  fadt*   is   mentioned    in  a  letter  read  by  M«  tion  that  had  been  impregnated  by  the  farina  ot 

d'Alembcrt  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  the  fweet-william.    This  furni(he8  a  bint  foraN 

informed  him  that  a  flie-mule  in  the  ifland  of  St  tering  the  properties  and  ta(tc  of  any  fruit,  by  im^ 

Domingo  had  brought  forth  a  foal.    The  fadt  was  pregnativg  one  tree  with  the  farina  of  another  o» 

attefted  by  perfons  of  the  moft  unqueftionable  ve-  the  fame  clafs ;  e.  ^r.  a  ^codlin  with  a  pcar-nuso. 

racity ;  and  other  inftances,'though  not  fo  well  which  wilt  occaGon  the  codlin  fo  impregnated  to 

authenticated,  are  adduced  by  our  author.    We  laft  a  longer  time  than  ufual*  and  to  be  of  a  Ihar^xj 

may  therefore,  continues  M.  Buffon,  confider  it  tafte.    If  the  winter  fruits   be  fecundated  «»'» 

as  an  eftablifhed  fad,  that  the  he  mule  can  gene-  the  duft  of  the  fummer  kinds*  they  will  ripen 

rate  and  the  (he  mule  produce.    Like  other  ani-  before  their  ufual  time.    From  this  accidcnul 

mals  they  have  a  feminal  liquor,  and  all  the  or-  conplingof  the  farina  of  one  with  another,  it  arib 

gans  necelTary  to  generation.    But  mongrel  ani-  that  irr  an  01  chard  where  there  is  varitty  of  apples* 

mals  are  always  Icfs  fertile,  and  more  tardy  than  even  the  fruii  gathered  from  the  f^me  tree  dit(«^r 
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in  their  flavoun  and  in  the  feafon  of  maturity,  general  rocky  and  barren,  producing  little  corn* 

It  is  alfo  from   the   fame   accidental   coupling.  The  total  population,  in  X795»  vrns  7600.    A 

that  the  numberlefs  varieties  of  fruits  and*flowera  great  number  of  cattle  are  annually  exported* 

rajfed  every  day  from  feed  proceed.  which  with  fi<h  and  kelp  are  tlie  only  articles  of 

(4O  Mule,  Wild  or  Fecund.    See  Equus,  commerce.    It  is  deeply  indented  with  bays  and 

N*^  iv.  creeks,  forming  in  feveral  parts  good  natdral  har* 

MULETA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Calabria.  hours.   There  are  no  villages  except  Tobermorey, 

*  MULETEER.  «./.  [mulUteer,  French;  muliof  nearthe  N.  point  of  the  illand,  whete  a  fiihing 
Latin.]   Mule-driver;  horfe-boy. —  ftation  is  eredted.  The  ifland  was  originally  part  of 

Bafe  muleteers,  the  dominions  of  the  Lords  of  the  ifles.  The  ruins 

Like  peafant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls,  of  feveral  apcient  caftles  are  feen  on  it.    In  1588* 

Aod  dare  not  uke  up  arms  like  gentlemen.  Shak.  one  of  the  Spanilh'  Armada  was  blown  up  on  thia 

Your  fiiips  are  not  well  mann'd,  coaft.    Lon.  3.  o.  W«  of  Edin.    Lats  56. 16.  N. 

Your  mariners  are  muUtecn^  reapers.         Sbak.  («•)  Mull  of  Camtyre.    Sec Kimtyrb,  N^  i. 

MULEVO,  a  town  of  Ru(Ba,  in  Viatka.  (3.)  Mull  of  Galloway.    See  Galloway* 

MULFINGEN,  a  town  of  Frantfonia,  in  Wurz-  N*»  V. 

burg»  fix  miles  S.  of  Mergentheim,'  and  31  S.  of  (4.)  Mull,  SoufiD  of,  a  narrow  feaof  Scot- 

Wurzburg.  land  between  the  ifle  of  Mull  (N^  s.)  a°<l  AgylU 

(1.)  MULHAUSEN,   a  confiderable  town  of  ihire. 

Germany,  in  Alface,  and  capital  of  a  republic  in  MULLAGHCARN,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in 

alliance  with  the  Swifs.    It   is  populous,   well  Tyrone,  la  miles  SSE.  of  Strabane. 

built,  and  adorned  with  handfome  public  ftruc-  MULLARA,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  Leitrjffl» 

tures;  feated  in  a  pleafant  ffrtile  country,  on  an  four  miles  E.  of  Malior-Hamilton. 

inasd  formed  by  the  river  111,  15  miles  NW.  of  MOLLAVILLY,atOfmof  Indoftao,iBMyfare» 

Bafle,  and  ao  £.  of  Befort.    Lon.  7. 14.  £.    Lat.  %%  miles  E.  of  Seringapitam. 

47'  4^*  N.  MULL-BUI,  or  )  hiUa of  Rofs-fbire  and  Cromar* 

(1.)  MuLHiusEN,  an'  imperial  and  Hanfeatic  MULLBUY,      3  ty»  comprehending  an  exten* 

town  of  Upper  Saxony  in  Thuringia,  under  the  five  traA  of  Common,  which  runs  nearly  the  whole 

protedtion  of  the  eledtor  of  Saxony;  feated  in  a  length  of  Black  Ifle,  from  Cromarty -to  Beauly^ 

tvrtile  country,  on  the  Unftnu,  15  miles  NE.  of  being  16  milet  long  from,  £.  to  W.  and  %  broad. 

£ifcoach,  and  45  £.  by  S.  of  Caflels.v  Lon.  10. 49.  MULLE,  a  .river  of  Mfales  in  Montgomery. 

E.    Ut.  51.  ij.  N.  (1.)  •  MULLEIN,  a./,  [^rhafiunh  Latin.]    A 

MULHEIM,  two  towns  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  plant.  MHler^ 

duchy  of  Berg,  viz.  1.  on  the  Roer,  14  miles  N.  (i-)  Mullein.    See  Vbrba^cum. 

of  Dufleldorp:  «.  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  MULLEN. n./lttlithology.  SeeMiNEXALooY, 

three  miles  N.  of  Cologn.                        *     '  Part  IL  Cbnp,  IV.  SeB.  liL  Gen.  vi.  Sp.  3. 

*  MULIEBRITY.  m/4muliehrhi  I^atin.]  Wo-  (i.)  MULLER,  or  RsaioMONTANUSy  John,  a 
manhood ;  the  contrary  to  virility ;  the  manners  celebrated  aftronomer  of  the  15th  century,  born  at 
aod  character  of  womaiv  Koningihoven,  in  Franconia,  in-i436.  He  acquired 

MULIER,  in  Englifh  law,  fignifies  the  lawful  g^:at  reputation  by  pvblilhiDg  an  abridgment  of 

ifTue  bom  in  wedlock,  though  begotten  before.  Ptolomy's  Almageft,  which  had  been  begun  by 

The  mulier  is  preferred  to  an  elder  brother  bom  Pur  back.    He  went  to  Rome  to  perfed  himfelf  in 

cut  of  matrimony;  for  infi«ifice,  if  a  man  has  a^  the  Greek  tongue^  and  to  fee  Cardinal  Baflarion; 

ton  by  a  woman  beifore  marriage,  which  illuc  is  a  but  finding  fome  faults  in  xht  Latin  tratiflationa 

Mard,  and  afterwards  marries  the  mother  of  the  of  George  de  Trebizond,  that  tranflatof's  fon- 

baftard,  and  they  have  anothe'r  fon,  this  id  fon  is  aflaflinated  him,  in  a  fecond  journey  he  made  to 

mulier  aod  lawful,  and  ihall  be  heir  of  the  father;  Rome  in  1476,  where  Pope  Sixtus  IV.had  prd^ 

but  the  other  can  be  heir  to  no  perfon.    See  Bas-  vided  for  him  the  archbilhopric  of  RatlAon,  and 

TARD,  N°  1.  §  3.    By  the  civil  law,  where  a  man  had  fent  for  him  to  reform  the  calendar.    Othera 

has  ifTue  by  a  woman,  if  after  that  be  marries  fay,  that  he  died  >of  the  plague. 

hrr,  the  t  Hue  is  mulier.  (a.)'MuLL£R,Job)n,  a  celebrated  engraver.  Who 

MULINGEN,   two  towns  of   Germany,    in  flourifhed  about  i6o«,  and  had  been  brr d  undtr 

Upper  Saxony,  in  Anhalt  Zerbft,  viz.  Henry  GoUzius,  whole  ftyle  hi*  clofely  imitated* 

I*  Mulin6bn  Gross,  14  miles  W..  of  Zerbft.  His  engravings  are  excellent  and  very  fcarce* 

In  1631  it  wa/ taken  by  the  Imperialifts  under  {3.)  *  Mullrr.  h. /.  [mou/ewt  Fr.]    A  ftone 

Count  Papenbeim,  and  given  up  to  the  avarice  held  in  the  hand  with  which  any  powder  is  ground 

and  brutality  of  the  foldi^s.  Upon  a  horizontal  ftone.    It  is  now  often  called 

1.  MuLiNGEN  Klein,  13  miles  W.  of  Zerbll.  improperly  mw/i^/d— The  beft  grinder  is  the  por^ 

*  To  MULL.  V.  a.  [moiJitiu^  Lat.]  i.  To  foften  phyry,  white  or  green  marble,  with  a  muJIer  or 
and  difpirit,  as  wine  is  when  burnt  and  fweetened.  tipper  ftone  of  the  fame,  cut  very  evea  without 
ilanmer. —  flaws  or  holes ;  yoa  may  make  a  wiulUr  alfo  of  a 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy  flat  pebble,  by  grinding  it  linooch  at  a'grir^d* 

XkWd^  deaf,  fleepy,  infenfible.        Sbak*  CorhL  ftone.  Peaeham. 

a.  To  beat  any  liquor,  and  fweeten  and  fpice  it.—  '(4O  A  Muller,  Or  MullaRs  m  &  ftone  flat  and 

Drink  new  cyder  mulVd^  with  ginger  wilrm.  even  at  bottom,  but  roiind  atop ;  ufed  for  grinding 

Gay.  matters  on  a  marble.  The  apothecaries  ufemullefs 

(t*)  Mull,  one  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scot-  to  prepare  their  teftaceous  powders ;  and  paintera 

land,  about  ^5  miles  long,  and  15  broad.    It  is  in  for  their  co»Ottn,~either  dry  or  in  oil. 

Vou XY.  Part U.                                   "  ^    Ccc                     OOMullea 
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(k.)  Mut tBR  IB  alfo  an   inftaimcnt  ufed  by  cording  to  Horace,  a  mulhu  tr'Mr'u^x  one  ot 

glan-grinders ;   being  a  piece  of  wood,   to  one  three  lb.  was  a   great  rarity.    But  Seneca  tiy*, 

end  thereof  is  cemented  thjglafs  to  be  ground,  that  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing  except  it  died  m 

whether  convex  in   a   bafon,.  or  concave   in  a  the  very  hand  of  the  gucft;  that  luch  was  the 

fphere  or  bowl.    It  is  ordinarily  about  fix  inches  luxury  of  the  times,  that  there  were  ftews  ercti 

long,  turned  round ;  the  cctment  they  ufe  is  com-  in  the  eating-rooms,  fo  that  the  fim  could  *^nce 

pofed  of  afhes  and  pitch.    See  Glass-making,  be  brought  from  under  the  table,  and  placed  oa 

Sea.  XIII.  §%.  it ;  and  that  they  put  the  mullets  m  tranfparrct 

MULLERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  vafes,   that  they  might  be  entertained  with  the 

order,  .belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants,  various  changes  of  its  rich  colours  while  it  Uy  ex. 

MULLERAS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  piring.    Aplcius  firft  hit  upon  the  method  cf 

of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  fuffocating  them' in  the  exquifite  Carthagmua 

38  miles  S.  of  Beriin,  upon  a  canal  which  joins  the  pickle,  and  afterwards  procured  a  rich  fauce  firoa 

Oder  and  the  Spree.    This  canal  is  15  miles  long,  their  livers.— This  is  the  man  whom  Plmy  ftyl^ 

JO  yards  broad,  and  7  feet  deep.    It  was  8  year^  Nepotum  omnium  ahfffimus  gurgej;  aa  ^9^^^ 

in  making.    The  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Breflaw  too  forcible  to  be  tranflated.  The  body  of  this  fi^ 

carry  on  great  trade  by  it.    Lon.  14. 50.  E.    Lat.  is  very  thick,  and  covered  with  large  fcales;  be- 

5  a.  a  I .  N.  .  Death  them  the  colour  is  a  moft  beautiful  rof jr  red, 

(i.)  ♦  MULLET.  «./.  imulltts^  Lat.  mulet,  Fr.  the  changes  of  which  under  the  thin  fcales  pvc 

•A,fca.fifli.  that  entertainment  to  the  Roman  epicures  abo^c 

Of  cairps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great  ?  mentioned.    The  fcales  on  (he  back  and  fidei  are 

Yet  for  fmall  turbots  fuch  efteem  profefs.  Pope,  of  a  dirty  orange ;  thofe  on  the  nofc  a  bngtt 

'     (a.)  Mullet,  in  ichthyology.    See  Mugil.  yellow ;  the  tail  a  reddifh  yellow.     ^% 

{3.)  Mullet,  or  Mollbt,  in  heraldry,  a  bear-        MULLUVlA,or  MuLLOEiAH,anverof  Afnca, 

ing  in  form  of  the  rowel  of  a  fpur,  which  it  origi-  which  divides  the  empire  of  Morocco  from  that  or 

nally  reprefented.      ,     .  Algiers,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  15  league* 

(4.)  Mullet,  in  geographyi  a  peninfula  of  S£.  of  Melilla. 

Ireland,  in  Mayo,  nine  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  .   MULNITZA,  a  town  of  Croatia. 
It  16  fertile  and  populous.  MULROY  Bay,  a  bay  of  Ireland,  on  the  ^. 

MULLIC AS,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs  coatt  of  Donegal  j  fix  miles  W.  of  Lough  Swilljr. 
into  the  Atlantic,  S.  of  Egg  harbour.  ♦  MULSE. «./.  [midjmn,  Lat.]  Wine  boiico  itA 

•  MULLIGRUBS. «./.    Twitting  of  the  guts >  mingled  with  honey.  X;i5. 

fometimes  fullennefs.  AhffiMrth.  •  MULTANGULAR,  adj.  [muhus  and  angMlu. 

MULLINGAR,  a  poA  town,  borongh,  and  Latin.]    Many-cornered ;  having  many  coidct.; 

manor  of  Ireland,  in  Weft  Meath ;  and  the  county  polygonal. 

town.    It  has  a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horf.*.        *  MULTANGULARLY.  adv.  [from  wtto- 

A  few  n)iles  from  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  gular,]    Palygonally ;  with  many  comers.— Ow. 

a  caftie.    It  is  fituated  on  the  Feyle.    It  holds  a  nates  are  muUangularl^  round.  Gre^. 
great  wool  fair,  and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.    ».i        •  MULTANGULARNESS.  n.f.  [from  tf^ltan- 

jaa;,  the  priory  of  St  Mary,  formeriy  known  by  gidar.    The  ftate  gt  being  polygonal,  or  bavst^ 

the  name  of  The  Houje  qf  God  of  Mullingarf  was  many  comers.  , 

founded  hwe  by  Ralph  de  Petyt,  Biihop  of  Meath,        MULTENEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangcn; 

for  regular  canont'of.  St  Augui^in's  order.  A  Do*  four  miles  SE.  of  Gerdawen. 
•mipican  friary  was  alio  founded  here  in  1137  by  the        ♦  MULTICAPSULAR.  adj.  [multtts  and  erf- 

family  of  Nugent ;  fome  ruins  of  which  Rill  remain,  /w/a,  Lat.]    Divided  into  many  partitions  or  ceu. 

It  has  fairs  oa  the  6tb  April,  4th  and  5th  July,  J>i3.  , 

«9th  Aug.  and  nth  Nov.;  and  lies  38  miles  from        •  MULTICAVOUS.  adj.  [multuj  and  cavu.l 

Dublin.    Lon.  7. 50.  W.    Lat.  ss*  30.  N.  Full  of  holes.  Di^.  .      t  ^-  ^ 

*  MULLOCK.  «./.  Rubbiih.  jtinfiwortb.  ,  *  MULTIFARIOUS.  adj.[multifunouj,Uti(i'i 
MULLOOIA,afortofAfrica,inFei.  liaving  great  multiplicity;  having  difiVrent re- 
MULLREA,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo.  fpedts ;  having  great  diverfity  in  irfeV.— There  u 
MULLUS,  the.SoaMyLLET,  in  ichthyology,  a  multifarious  artifice  in  the  ftruaurc  of  the  m<r^^- 

a  genus  of  fiOies  belonging  to  the  order  of  tho-  eft  animal.  Aforr^-^UOien  we  confider  this  to  jw- 

Faciei.    (Sec  P/a/^  CCXXV. /^.  5.)    Thisfifti  ^/irwi«  congruity  of  things  in  »fcrence  to  our. 

waa  highly  efteeroed  by  the  Romans,  and  bore  felves,  how  can  we  with-hold  from  »"''"^|?^';^";: 

an  exceeding  high  price.   The  capricious  epicures  that  which  made  both  dogs  and  ducks  made  tnem 

of  Rome  in  Horace's  days  valued  it  in  proportion  with  a  reference  to  us  ?  JIfarr.— His  fciencc  is  poi 

to  its  fize ;  not  that  the  larger  were  more  delicious,  moved  by  the  gufts  of  fancy  and  humour,  wftM 

but  that  they  were  more  difficult  to  be  got.    The  blow  up  and  down  the  multifarious  opmionuu. 

price  that  was  given  for  one  in  the  time  of  Juvc-  Glanvillc.'^Wc  could^ot  think  of  a  more  c^- 

naj  and  Pliny  is  a  ftri^ng  evidence  of  the  luxury  prehenfiye  expedient,  whereby  to  affift  the  tw 

and  extravagance  of  the  age:  »  and  torpent  memory  through  fo  multifartous  au 

The  lavilh  flavc  numerous  an  employment.  Evelyn.  .     . 

Six  tlioufiind  pieces  for  a  mullet  gave,    .  *  MULTIFARIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  mf'fi^' 

A  fefterce  foteach  pound;  Vryden.  w.}  With  multiplicity ;  with  great  variety  otmcG" 

or  48U  8s.  9d.    But  Afiniua  Celer,  a  roan  of  con-  or  relations.— If  only. twenty-four  parts  may  oc'» 

fular  dignity,  gave  8000  nummi»  or  64I.  in-  8d.  multifariou/lv  placed,  as  to  make  many  m"!'°°%" 

for  aJih  of  fo  fmall  a  fize  as  the  muflel  \  for,  ac  millions  of  differing  rows.    In  the  fuppo^jj^j^ 
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thoofaod.  paxtBf  how  imaeofe  muft^hat  capacity  muUipliedy  and  appears  but  one,  though  feep  with 

of  Tariatioii  be  ?  JSrn/^y.  two  or  more  eyes.  Derbam, 

*  MULTIFARIOUSNESS. »./  [from  mulii/a'  (2.)  MvLTiPLitATB  Flowers.  Sec  Botanv, 
riouj,]    Multiplied  diverfity. — According  to  the  Index. 

mMfarioianifi  of  this  imitability,  fo  are  the  poOi-  (x,)  *  MULTIPLICATION,  if. /.  [mulfipiica- 

biiities  of  being*  Norrlt.^  tioHf  French;   muitiplseatio^  Latin.  J     i.  The  a  A 

^  MULTIFIDOUS.  ^4idJ.  ^multiftdiu^  Latin.]  of  multiplying  or  increafing  any  number  by  add)- 

Having  many  partitions;  cleft  into  many  branches,  tion  or  pvxludtion'of  more  of  the  fame  kind. — 

— Theie  animals  are  only  excluded  without  fight,  Although  they  had   dirers   ftyles  fur  God,  tyet 

which  are  iDultiparoos  and  mult'tfidotut  which  have  under  many  appellations  they  acknowledged  one 

many  at  a  litter,  and  have  feet  divided  into  many  divinity ;  rather  conceiving  thereby  the  evidence 

portions.  Brown,  or  adts  of  bis  power  in  fevera|  ways  than  a  mtdti' 

MULTIFIDUM  Folium,  >  See  Botany,  GhJ}'  plication  of  eifence,  or  real  diftradions  of  unity  in 

MULTIFLOROUS.  <7<(^'.   ]/ar^,  -  anyone.  Brown,  a.  [In  arithmetic]  Multiplieation 

•  MULTIFORM,  ndj,  [muUtformij^  Latin.]  is  the  increafing  of  any  one  number  by  another^ 
Having  Tarioua  (hapea  or  .appearances.*—  fo  often  as  there  are  units  in  that  number,   by 

Ye  that  in  quaternions  run  which  the  one  is  increafed.  Cocker.    A  man  haa 

Per{)etua1  circle,  muitiform.                     Milton,  need  be  a  good  arithmatician  to  underftand  this 

-^The   beft  way   to  convince   is  proving,    by  author's  works;   bis  defcription  runs  on  like  a 

ocular  demooftratio^  the  multiform  and  amazing  multiplication  table.  Adiifm. 

operations  of  the  atr-pump  and  the  load-ltone.  (1 J  Multiplication,  in  algebra.    SeeALOB- 

Watts.  BRA,  Part  I.  Cheep.  I.  SeQ.  \.  Prob.  III. 

•  MULTIFORMITY.  «./.  [multiformis,  Lat.]  (3.)MuLTiPLiCATiOM.  See  AiiiTHMBTic,/«i/. 
Diverfity  of  fliapea  or  appearances  fubfifting  in  *  MULTIPIACATOR.  n.f  [multhlicateurf  Fr. 
the  £ime  thing.                                                   '  from  multiplicot  Latin.]    The  numoer  by  which 

*  MULTILATERAL,  adj.  [multus  and  latera-  another  number  is  multiplied. 

lijf  Latin.]     Having  many  Gdes.  D/c?.  MULTIPLICATUS   Flos.    See  Botany^   § 

•  MULTILOQUOUS.  adj.  [multiloquus,  Lat.]  96*  i. 

Very  talkative.  Dia.  *  MULTIFLICIOU8.  adj.  [multiplex,  Lat.]  Ma- 

*  MULTINOMINAL.  adj.  [multus  and  nomen^  nifold.  Not  ufed.— Amphi{bxoa.is  not  an  animal 
Lat.]    Having  many  names.  DiQ.  of  one  denomination ;  for  that  animal  is  not  one» 

^  MULTIPAROUS.  adj.  [multiparus,   Latin]  but  multiplicioust or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity 

Bringing  many  at  a  birth.— Double  formations  do  or  geritlination  of  principal  parts.  Brown. 

often  happen  to  mtt//if/Ar0»i  generation  3,  m  ore  efpe-  *  MULTIPLICITY,  n.f,  [ntultiplicitef  Fr.]  i. 

cially  that  of  ferpents,  whofe  conceptions  being  More  than  one  of  the  fame  kind. — Had  they  dif- 

numerousy  and  their  eggs  in  chains,  they  may  unite  courfed  rightly  but  upon  this  one  principle,  that 

intovariou8(hapes,and  come  out  into  mixed  forma-  God  was  a  being  infinitely  perfe^,   they  could 

tioos.  Brown. — Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  never  hare  afferted  a  multiplicity  of  gods ;  for,  can 


•  MULTIPEDE.  »./.  {multipeda^  Latin.]  An  one,  can  it  be  alfo  in  another?  fociM.— Company, 
iafed  with  many  feet;  a  fow  or  wood*Ioufe.  he  thinks,  lefTens  the  fliame  of  vice,  by  iharing 
^ley.  it ;  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium,- 

•  MULTIPLE. iz^'.  [multiplex^  Latin.]  A  term  bj  driving  it  into  many  channels;  and  therefore, 
io  arithmetic,  when  one  number  contains  another  it  he  canpot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  obferver, 
feyeral  time§ ;  as,  nine  is  the  multiple  of  three,  con-  be  hopes  to  diftradt  it  at  leaft  by  a  multiplidty  of 
taioing  ft  three  times.    Manifold.  the  obj^.  South.    3.  State  of  being  many.— You 

MULTIPLEPOINDING,  Action  or,in  Scots  coual  Donne  in  the  variety,  multi^licitji  and  choice 

^«^.  See  Law,  Part  HI.  Chnp.  III.  SeB.  I.  f  ai.  or  thoughts.  Dryden. 

•  MULTIPLIABLE.  adj.  [multipliable,  French ;  (i.)  *  MULTIPLIER,  n.f  tfrom  multiply.]  u 
&01Q  multiply:^    Capable  to  be  multiplied.  One  who  multiplies  or  increafes  the  number  of 

•  MULTIPLIABLENESS.  n.f  [from  multipU"  any  thing. — Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great 
able.]    Capachy  of  being  multiplied.  accumulators  and  multipliers  of  injuries.  Decay  of 

•  MULTIPLICABLE.  adj.  [from  pnultiplico,  Pietif.  %.  The  multipiicator  in  aritfimetic.-^Mul- 
Latin.]  Capable  of  being  arithmetically  multi-  tiplicatioh  hath  the  multiplicand  and  the  mu/zi^/Z/r^ 
P'i^.  or  number  given,  by  which  the  multiplicand  is  to 

(i  )  ♦  MULTIPLICAND,  n.f  [multiplieandus,  be  multiplied^  Cocker. 

1-it.]  The  number  to  be  multiplied  in  arithmetic.  (1.)  Multiplier.    See  Arithmetic,  Index. 

Multiplication  hath  the  iwM///^/iVflW,  or  number  to  .  (i.)  *  To  MULTIPLY,  v.  a.  Imultiplier,  Fr. 

M  multiplied ;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given,  by  multiplico,  L^t.]    i.  To  increafe  in  number;  to 

*bichthe  multiplicand  is  to  be  multipliedy  and  the  make  more  by  generation,  accumulation,  or  ad. 

produjft.  Cocker*  dition. — He  clappeth  his  hands  amongft  us,  and 

U.)  Multiplicand.  See  AaiTHMETicr/W^'x-  multiplieth  his  words  agaioft  God.   Job  xxxivt  37. 

li) * MULTIPLICATE.' adj.  [from  multipUco,  —He  (hall  not  mtdtiplj  horfes.  Deut.  xvii,  i6,~ 

^1*]    CooQfting  of  more  than  one.— In  this  mul-  But  his  growth  now  to  yopth's  full  flower 

^fpticau  number  of  the  eye,  the  objed  fccn  is  not  difplaying 

C  c  c  f  All 
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AH  virtue,  grace,  and  wifdom  to  atchieve  ♦  MULTIVIOUS.  aij,  [multus  and  -o/tf,  Lat.] 

Things  higheft,  greateft,  mulftplies  my  fears.  Having  many  ways ;  manifold.    Dia. 

Milton.  *  MULTOCULAR    mij.  [multus  and  om/w, 

«.  Tt»  perform  the  procefs  of  arithmetical  multi-  Lat.l  Having  more  eyes  than  two.— Flics  are  »!«/. 

plidtion.— From  one  ftocj:  of  70P  years,  mhltiph-  tocufar,  having  as  many  eyes  as  there  arc jpeifora- 

ffir  ftiU  by  40,  we  (hall  find  the  produdt  to  be  tions'm  their  corneae.    Derham^s  Plnffco-Tbfologtf. 

x,347.368;42o.    Brown.  MULTURE,  n.f.  in  Scots  law,  a  certain  rtipu- 

(1.)  ♦  To  MuLfiPLY.  v.  ».    !•  To  grow  in  lated  quantity  of  meal  given  as  payment  to  the 

number.— The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  proprietor  or  tackfman  of  a  mill  for  grindmg  the 

iball  not  thrive.  fFi/d.  iv,  3. 1.  To  increafe  them-  corn ;  and  all  corn  ground  on  farms  thirled  to  the 

ftflves.—  mill  is  oWiged  to  pay  multure,  whether  the  com 

The  m»/r/>/y/fl^villanie»  of  nature  be  ground  at  that  mill,  or  elfewhere.    Multures, 

I  Do  fwarm  upon  him.                                  Shak.  thirlages,  and  fervices,  are  relics  of  anctent  bar- 
— We  fee  the  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive  *barifm  univerfally  complained  of,  as  gr^at  bars  to 

power  of  this  way  of  finning  i  how  it  can  increafe  improvement,  but  as  yet  have  been  only  P^^'^'^^T 

and  multiply  beyond  all  boundp  and  meafures  of  aboliflied  or  commuted.    "  The  laws  rcfpedm^ 

«<aual  commiflion.    Soutbf  jnuliures  and  pigeon-houfes,  (fay  the  mmifters  of 

MULTIPLYING  Glas.b,  in  optics,  a  glafs  Invernefs,  Stat,  A(e.  IX,  648.)  are  not  founded  m 

wherewith  objeds  appear  increafed  in  number,  equity.    They  are  palpably  opprcflive,  and  un- 

See  Optics,  Index,  worthy  of  even  the  ftern  ariftocracy  of  thofe  igno- 

*  MULTIPOTENT/fl<^'.  [multus  and  potenjf,  rant  and  barbarous  times  in  which  they'  were  en- 
I^t.]  Having  manifold  ppwer  \  having  power  to  afted."  See  a  vaft  deal  more  on  this  fubjed,  with 
do  many  different  things,—  propofals  of  amendments  and  commutations,  la 

By  Jove  ntultipotent  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Act.  Index  I,  art.  Multure. 

Thou  ihould'ft  pot  bear  from  me  a  Greekifli  MULTZIG,  a  town  of  France,  in  tHc  dtp.  of 

member,                                                Sbak^  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  3  miles  W.  of  Molfheim. 

*  MULTIPRESENCE.  n.f.  [multus  ^n^  pra-  MULVIA,  or  Mulvya,  a  rivet  of  Barbary, 
fentiat  Latin.]   The  power  or  aft  of  being  prefent  which  rifes  in  the  motmtains  of  Atlas,  and  divide* 
jn  more  places  than  one  at  the  fame  time.— This  >  the  einpire  of  Morocco  from  that  of  A1g!<^.J"<i 
fleevelefs  tale  of  tranfubftantiation   was  furcly  then  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  Mar- 
brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  ftage,  by  i'alqoiver. 

that  other  fable  of  the  multiprefeence  of  Chrift'sbo-  MULVIUS  Pons,    Bee  Milvius,  N**.  i. 

dy,   Bqil.  MULUL,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  through 

*  MULTISCIOUS.  adj.  [multiscious,  Lat.]  Ha-  Fev;,  and  fails  into  the  fea,  45  miles  8E.  of  MelilU. 
ving  variety  of  knowledge:  MULVYA.     See  MultiA. 

MULTISILIQU/E.  See  Botany,  Ind.  &  Gloj:  (i.)  ♦  MUM.  inter jea,  [Of  this  word  the  foppo- 

*  MULTISILIQ  JOUS.  adj.  [multus  und filiqua,  fed  original  js  mentioned  in  mdme  t  it  may  b? oh- 
Lat.]  The  fame  vviih  corniculate;  ufed  of  plants,  fcrved,  that  when  it  is  pronounced  it  leaves  the 
•whofe  feed  is  contained  in  many  dillina  feed-vef*  lips  clofed.  Mumme,  panifb,  a  malk  ;  whence 
I'sls.    S^Uey.  mummers  and  mcr/kers  are  the  fame.  Upton.]    A 

*  MUL  riSGNOUS,  adj.  [multi/onouj,  Latin.]  word  denoting  prohibition  to  fpeak,  or  refolulicn 
Having  many  founds,    Uiff.  not  to  (peak  5  filenpc ;  hufh.— 

*  MULTITUDE. «./  [multttudef  Fr.  multftudo,  '  Ne  figne  of  fcence  did  fliew,  necommonvit, 
l^tin.]  I.  The  ftate  of  being  many  j  the  ftate  of  As  onp  wjth  griefe  and  anguifbe  over-cum, 
being  more  than  one.  »,  Number  coUedive;  a  And  unto  every  thing  didautifwere  mum.  Spenf. 
fura  of  many ;  more  than  one.— It  is  fmpoflible  Mum  then,  and  no  more  proceed.  Shakcjp. 
that  any  multitude  can  be  aftually  infinite,  or  fo  Well  faid,  mafter;  mum  I  and  gaze  your  6.L 
great  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater, /ftf/tf.  3.4  a^^li 
great  number,  loofely  and  indefinitely.— It  is  a  The  citizens  are  wi/w,  fay  not  a  word.  A'M. 
fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they  utter-  Intruft  It  under  folemn  vows 

ly  negledt  method  in  their  harangues.  (Vatts,    4.  Of  mum,  and  filence,  and  the  rofe.    Hudibr^u 

A  crowd  or  throng ;  the'vulg'ar.—  (»  )  *  iVfUM.  w.^.  [muntme,  German.]  Ale  brew* 

He  the  vaft  hiflin>fwtt////itt/f  admires.     jiJdi''.  ed  with  wheat.— In  Shcnibank,  upon   the  rirer 

*  MULTITUDINOUS,  adj.  [from  f^ultitude.]  gibe,  is  a  ftorehonfe  for  the  wheat  of  which  mvm 
J.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude. —  is  made  at  Brunfwick.    Mortimer.-^ 

Will  all  great   Neptiine's   ocean  wa(h   this  ^    Sedulous  .md  (lout 

blood  With  bowls  of  f.n'niug  mumm                  Phdlps* 

Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  The clam'rous  crowd  is  hufh'cj  withmug>of 

rather  mum^ 

Thy  muhitudinouf  fea  IncarnardJne,                '  Till  all  lun'd  eoual  fend  a  general  hum.    Popf* 

I  Making  the  green  one  red.            SM.  Mi^cbeth'  (3.)  Mu  m  {§  2.}  is  X  kind  of  malt  liquor  miic\i 

a.  Manifold. —                                 "                  '  drank  in  Germany,    and  chiefly  brought  from 

At  once  pluck  out  |}runfwick|  which  is  the  place  of  moft  note  for 

The  multitudinous  tongue;  let  them  not  lick  making  it.    The  procefs  of  brewing  mum,  a«  re- 

The  fwfet  that  is  in  their  poifon.               Shak.  corded  in  the  town  houfe  of  that  city,  is  as  foi- 

^  MULTIVAGANT.)  fli^;/.  [muUivagifs,  Lat.]  lows.    Take  6j  galldns  of  water  that  ha»  bfrt 

*  MULTiV-^OOUS,  ]  J  bat  wandLn^br  ftrays  boiled  till  One  3d  p;irt  is  confumed,  and  brew  fi 

p:;uch  abroad.   DiS.    *         *  with  feven  bufi)els  of  wheat^n  malty  one  bulbil  "^ 

oat. 
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o&t-neal,  and  onebuihel  of  gN>ttnd  beam.  When.  — I  began  to  fmoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of 

it  is  turned,  the  bo^fliead  muft  not  be  ftUed  too  mummen.    Addifwu — 

full  at  firft  :  as  (bon  as  it  begins  to  work,  pnt  in-  Peei'd,  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linfey-woolfey 

to  it  3  lb.  of  the  inner  rind  di  fir,  x  lb.  of  the  tops  brothers ; 

of  fir  and  beech,  ^  handfuls  of  carduus  benedtc        Grave  mummers  I  Pope*j  Dunciad. 

tus,  a  handftil  or  two  of  the  flower  of  roia  foHs:        *  MUMMERY,  n^/.  \momerit%  Fv%]  Maiking ; 

add  bumet,  betony,  marjoram,  avens,  pennyroyal,  frolic  in  maiks ;  Foolery.    This  is  fomi^times  writ- 

and  wild  thyme,  of  each  an  handful  and  an  half;  ten  mcmmery. —  * 

of  elder- flowers,  two  handfnls  or  more;  feeds  of  Here  mirth's  but  mummery  f 

cardamum  brutfed,  30  oz.  barberries  bruifed,  loa.        And  forrows  only  real  be.  IVotton, 

when  the  liquor  has  worked  a  while,  put  the  — -This  open  day-ltght  doth  nc*  fliew  the  mafques 

herbs  and  fe^s  into  the  veflel  s  and  after  they  are  and  mummtriei%  anil  triumphs  of  the  world,  half 

added,  let  it  work  over  as  little  a^  poflihle ;  then  fo  ftately  as  candle-light.    Baeon*j  Nat,  Htjiorj* — 

fill  it  up :  laftly,  when  it  is  flopped,  put  into  the  '     Your  fathers  - 

hogfhead  ten  new-laid  eggs  tl  A  broken  :  flop  it  iTp        Difdain'd  the  mummery  of  foreign  ft  rollers. 

clofe,  and  life  it  at  two  years  end.    The  EngHih  Fenton. 

brewers,  inftead  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  ufe  car-        MUMMIUS,  Lociusj   a  Uoman    conful  Cent 

damum,  ginger,  and  faflafras ;  and  alfo  add  ele-  agatnft  the  AcHiEAKS,  whom  he  conquered  A,  A. 

campane,  madder,  and  red  fanders.  C.  147.    He  deftroyed  Corintht  Thebes,  and  ChaU. 

{i.)*  To  MUMBLE.  n».  fi/[mompeie»f  Dutch ;  cis,  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  obtained  the. fur- 
mitthf  Lat.]    X.  To  fpeak' inwardly ;  to  grumble ;  name  of  Jthaitui  from  his  victories.    He  did  t not 
to  mutter ;  to  fpeak  with  Imperfed:  found  or  ar-  enrich  himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  bu|  re- 
ticulation.-—                 "                     *  turned  home  without  any  increafe  of  fortune.  He 
He  mumbled  foft,  but  would  not  all  his  (ilence  was  fo  igtjorant  of  the  value  of  the  paintings  and 
breaW.                            Sptnfer*s  Fairy  Queen,  works  of  the  moft  celebrated  artifla  of  Greece, 
Peape,  you  mumbiing  foot  *  which'  were  found  in  the  plunder  of  Corinth,  that 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  goflip's  bowl.    S/iak.  he  faid  to  thofe  who  conveyed  them  to  Rome* 

A  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  doable,  that  if  they  loft  them  or  injured  themi  they  Ihould 

Picking  dry  flicks,  and  mumbling  to  herfelf.  0/w.  make  others  in  their  flead. 

2.  To  chew  ;  to  bitefoftly  v  tb  eat  with  the  lips        (i.)  *  MUMMY,  «./.  [mumUt  Fr.  mumia,  Lat- 
clo(e. —  ^  derived  by  Salmqfius  trom  amomumt  by  B9cbart' 

The  man,  who  langh'd-  but  once  to  fee  an  afs  from  the  Arabtck.]    i.  A  dead  body  preferved.  by 

^nw^/fir^  totnaketheerofs-grainMthiftlespafs,  the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming.-^ We  have  two 

Might  laugh  again  ^o  fee  a  jury  chaw  fobftances  for  medicinal  ufe  under  the  name  of 

The  prickles  of  unpalateable  law.  Drytlen,  mummy:  one  is  the  dried  flcfli  of  human  bodies 

(2.)  *  To  MuMVtB.  V.  a.    I.  To  utter  with  a  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  fpice ;  the  other  is  the 

low  inarticulate  voipe. —  '  liquor  running  from  fuch  mummies  when  newjy 

Some  carrytale,  fome  pleafemtn,  fome  flight  prepared*  or  when  afleAed  by  great  heat,  or  by 

zany,  .  dam|>s':  this  is  foroetlmes  of  aliquid,  fometimes 

Some  if»m^£r-iiew8,  told  our  intents  before.  of  a  £olid  form,  as  it  is  prefcrved  m  viais^  or  f uf- 

Sbak*  fered  to  dry :  the  firfl  kind  is  brought  in  large 

Here  flood  he  in  the  dark,  pieces,  of  a  friable  texture,  light  and  fpungy,  uf 

IfomA/W  ofwioked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon  a  blackifli  brown  colour,  and  often   black  and 

To  ftand's  aufplcibiis  miflrefs.    Shak.  K.  Lear,  clammy  en  the  iurface ;   it  is  of  a  flrong  but  not 

He  with  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  deity.  agreeable,  fmell :  the  2d,  in  its  liquid  fiate,  is  a 

DrydefCs  Juvm  thick,  opake«  and  vifcops  fluid,  of  a  blackifli  and 

3.  To  mouth  gently.-^  a  flrong,  but  not  difagreeable  fmell:  in  its  indu- 

Spaniels  civilly  delight  rated  ilate  it  is  a  dry  (olid  fubllaoce,  of  a  fine 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.  Pope*  ihining  black  colour  and  clofe  texture,  eafily  bro- 

3.  To  flTsbber  o^rer';  to  fuppr^fs' :  to  utter  imper-  ken,  and  of  a  good  fmell :  this  fort  is  extremely 

MIy. — ^The'rafling  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  dear,  and  the  flrft  fort  fo  cheap,  that  we  are  not 

confequence ;  and'not  to  be  mumbled  npln'fllence  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian  mummy. 

for  all  berpertneis."  Dryden.  What  our  druggifts  are  fupplied  with  is  the  flelh 

*  MUMBLER.  ft,  /  ifrom  mumble.]    One  that  of  any  bodies  the  Jews  can  get,  vAw  fill  them 
fpeaks  iharticulSMely ;  a  mottlfrer,   *.  with  the  common  bitumen  fo  plentiful  in  that 

*MUMBLI  NGLY.tfi/v.  [from  miiMi^//;f^.] With  part  of  the  world,  and  adding  aloes,  and  fume 

inaniculate  utterance.  other  cheap  ingredients,  fend  them  to  be  baked  in 

MUMIA.    See  Pissasphaltum.  an  oven. till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  em- 

*  To  MUMM.  V.  a.  [mummer  Dan.]  To  maflc  ;  balming  matter  has  penetrated.  Hili*j  Mat.  Med.^^ 
\o  frolic  in  difguife.—  The  filk  , 

The  thriftleft  games  W^as  dy'd  in  mummy^  which  the  flcilful 

With  mummmg  and  with  mafliing  all  around.  Conferv'd  of  maidens  hearts.        Shak.  OthfUc. 

Hubberd*  — ^It  is  ftrange  how  long  carcafes  have  continued 

*  MUMMER^  m/.  [mumme^  Dan.]  A  maflcer;  uncorrupt,  asappeareth  iu  XYi^^mummies  of  Egypt, 
one  who  performs  frolics  in  a  perfonated  drefe.  having  laftetl  fome  of  them  3000  years.    Baeon,^-^ 
—If  yon  phance  to'  be  pioch'd  with  the  colic,  Saved  by  fpice,  like  tnummies,  many  a  year,. 
70U  make 'faces  like  mumineru    Sbak.  C^riolanus.        Old  bodies  of  phiiufopliy  appear,        Dunciad. 

jQ^lera  and  daata'S^  antics^  mummer i.  MiU.  a.  NLumviy  is  u fed  among  gardeners  for  a  fort  of 

wax, 
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wax,  nM  in  the  planting  and  grafting  of  trees.      (x.)*  MUMPS.  n./^itnompeUn^    uich.}  Sullea. 

Chambers.    3.  To  beat  to  a  MuMHY.    To  beat  nefs^  filent  angel*.   Skinner* 

foundly.    Amfauorth.  (a.)  *  Mumps.  «.  /.  The  fquinancy.    Jinf. 

{^,)hivMVi\  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  compofition       (3.)  Mumps.    SeeMEDiciM£y  Index. 
with  which  dead  bodies  are  embalmed.    The  ad       MUNATJUS  Plancus,  a  Roman  conful,  who 
kind  of  mummies  above  mentioned,  m  Dr  John-    was  lent  to  the  rebellious  army  of  Germaoicue, 
soN^s  quotation  from  /fi//,  are  faid  toi>e  bodies    See  Home. 

taken  out  of  the  catacombs  near  Cairo, -in  which  MUNCER,  Thomas,  a  furious  German  sna- 
the Egyptians  depofited  their  dead  after  embalm-  baptift,  who  headed  40^000  men,  and  committed 
ing.  See  Catacomb,  (  %\  and  Embalming,  dreadful  ravages ;  but  was  at  lalt  defeated  by  the 
They  are  very  infl.tminable,  and  yield  a  fcent  of  Prince  of  Hefle,  taken  pnfoner  and  beheaded  at 
myrrh  and  aromatic  ingredients  while  burning.    Mulhaufen,  in  1595. 

This,  if<we  muft  hove  medicines  from  .dead  human       (i  * )  *  TV  MUNCH,  v.  a,  {manger^  French.]  To 
bodiesy  ought  to  be  the  miimmy  ufed  ;  but  it  is    chew  by  great  monthfuis.    This  is  Ukewife  writ- 
very  fcarce.    We  cannot,  however,  fuppofe  that    ten  to  ^vffvnrA;  feeMouNCH.— . 
any  pcrfon  breaks  up  the  real  Egyptian  mum-       .    $ay,  fweet  love,  what  thou  defir'ft  to  eat  ? 
mies,  to  lell   them  in  pieces  to  the  druggifts,    —Truly,  a  peck  of  profender ;  I  could  mwub 
as  they  make  a  much  better  market  of -them  in    your  good  dry  oats.    Sbak.  M'tdf,  Night* s  Dream, 
Europe  whole»  as  relics  of  antiquity.    Mummy        (2.)  *  To  Munch,  v^  ».    To  cheweager!y  by 
has  been  eftcemed  refolvent  and '  balfamic ;  but    gr^t  moMtbfulSi^It ,  is  the  fon  of  a  mare  that's 
whatever  virtues  have  been 'attributed  to  it,  feem    broken,  loofe,.  and   mmebiitg  upon  the  melons. 
to  be  fuch  as  depend  more  upon  the  ingredt-    Drydaii  Pon  Sebafiiat^,, 
ents  ufed  in  preparing  the  fiefli  than  ro  the  flefh        MUNCHBERG,  a  town  of  Franconia  in  Culm* 
itfelf ;  and  it  would  furely  be  better  to  give  thofe    bach,  6  miles  S,  of  HoflT. 
ingredients  without  fo  fliocking  a  cannibal-like     .  MUNQHEKBERO,  a  town  of  Brtodenbui^ 
addition.    There  are  found' in  Poland 'a  kind    19  miles  W.  of  Cuftrin,  and  29  £•  of  Berlin. 
of  natural  mummies,  or  human  bodies  preferred        MUNCHENSTEIN.  a  town  and  fort  of  the 
without  art.    Thefe  lie  in  confiderable  numbers    Helvetic  republic,  in  B^I.     It  has  a  pais  otct 
in  I'ome  of  the  vaft  caverns  in  that  country.   They    Mount  Jura. 

are  dried  with  the  flefti  and  (kin  (hrunk  up  almoft  *  MUNCHER.  «.  /.  [frofQ  muneh.)  One  that 
clofe  to  the  bones,  ^nd  are  of  a  blackiih  colour,    munches. 

In  the  wars  which  feveral  ages  agoi^Iaid  wafte  that  MUNCH-HAUSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tfie 
country,  it  was  common  for  parties  of  the  weaker  polyandria  order,  belonging  .to  the  polyadelphia 
lide  to  retire  into  thefe  caves,  where  their  enemies,    clafs  of  plants. 

if  they  found  them  out,  fuffocated  them  by  bumo  MUNCKER,  Thomas,  a  learned  German,  who 
ing  ftraw,  &c.  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  publifhed,  i.  Mythbgraphi  Latini :  a.  Hygioui, 
then  left  the  bodies ;  which,  being  out  of  the  way  with  notes.  He  died  in  1680. 
,of  injuries  from  common  accidents,  have  lain  (x»}  *MUND.if./.  Jlivu/ is  peace,  from  which 
there  ever  iince.  Carckfes  dried  by  the  beat  of  our  lawyers  call  a  breach  of  the  peace,  mioyi^mir^*' 
the  fun,  and  thps preferved  from  putrefaftion,  are  fo  Eadmund'is  happy  peace;  ^tbelmund,  noble 
often  found  in  the  fands  of  Libya*  Some  imagine,  peace ;  iSlmund,  all  peace ;  with  which  thefe  ace 
that  thefe  are  the  bodies  of  deceafed  people  bu-  much  of  the  Ume  import:  Irenseus,  Hefychius, 
tied  there  on  purpofe  to  keep  them  entire  with-  Lenisr,  Pacatus,  Sedatus,Tnioquinui,.&c.  OMom- 
ont  embalming ;  others  think  they  are  the  carca*  .  (zO.Mund,  or  Island  Muno,  or  the  iflaod  of 
fes  of  travellers  who  have  been  overwhelmed  by  St  Mungo,  an  ifland  of  Argylcfliire,  in  Loch 
the  clouds  of  fand  raifed  by  the  hurricanes  fre-*  JL^even,  in  Gtcnco,  which  has  been  long  the  burial 
quent  in  thofe  defarts.  place  of  the  inhabitants  of  GleBCO. 

(3.)  Mummy,  ($  I,  def.  2.)  is  made  in  ^e  fol-  "  (i.)  MUNDA,  an  ancient  city  .of  l^ifpania  Bs- 
lowing  manner:  Take  one  pound  of  black  pitch,  tica,  in  Qranada,  op  the  d^ivity  of  a  hill,  at  the 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turpentine ;  put  them  bottom  of,  whi^h  runs  a  river.  Loo.  4.  13.  V. 
together  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  fet  them  on  Rtc  Lat.  48*  15.N.  This  city  was  anciently  famoui 
in  the  open  air,  holding  fomething  in  your  hand  for  a.vjf^ory  gained  by  CwCav  over  the  fons  of 
to  cover  and  quench  the  mixture  in  time,  which  Pompey,  who  had  colle^ed  an  army  in  Spain,  af* 
is  to  be  alternately  lighted  and  quenched  till  all  ter  U>ie  defeat  of  their  father  at  PharfaUa.  Sec 
the  nitrous  and  volatile  parts  be  evaporated.  To  Rome.  The  Foo^peys  pofted  th^r  anny  advao- 
this  a  little  common  wax  is  to  be  added;  and  the  tageonfly  on  a  .i:ifiog  groynd^  whereof  one  fide 
compofition  is  then  to  be  fet  by  for  ufe.  was  defended  by  Munda,  and  the  other  by  a  fmail 

(4O  Mummy,  mtneral.   See  Pissaphaltum.    river  and  a  marlh.  Ctefar  alfo  drew  op  his  troop* 

*  To  Mump.  a*.  a>  [mompeUnt  Dutch.]  i.  To  with  grest  art,  and  made  as  if  he  intended  10  lor- 
nibble ;  to  bite  quick ;  to  (;hew  with  a  continued  tify  himftUf  in  that  poft ;  which  induced  yous; 
motion.^  -  Pompey  to  advance  into  the  plain,  and  attack  the 

Let  him  not  pry  nor  liften,  epemy  before,  they  could  fecure  themfelvts  with 

}^or  frilk  about  tbe  houfe  any  works.  Pompey's  army  was  moil  numerous; 

Like  ^  ume  mumping  fquirrel  with  a  bell  on.  fox  it  conlill^  of  13  legions,  Aooo  horfe^  sb<^  *" 

Oiwayi  incredible  number  of  auxiliaries,  among  whom 

2.  To  talk  low  and  quick.    3 .  [In  cant  language.]  were  all  the  forces  of  Bocchus  king  of  flauritaoiii 

To  go  a  begging,     ^mfivortb.  commanded  by  his  two  Ions,  youths  of  great  ralour. 

*  MUMPKR.^.  /.  [In  cant  language.]  A.beggar.  Cacfar  had  80  cohorts,  thre^  legions,  and  a  Wf 
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of  8000  horfe.    As  the  enemy  drew  near,  Caefar  with  Pompcy's  fafces.  On  Caefar's  fide  only  1000 

feemed  very  anxious,  knowing  he  was  to  engage  men  were  killed  and  500  wounded, 

men  equal  in  valour  and  experience  with  himfelf^  (a.)  Munda.    See  Monoa. 

and  commanded  by  officers  who  had  given  many  ( i.)  ♦  MUNDANE,  adj.  [mwidanuj,  Lat.]    Bc- 

proofs  of  their  bravery.    Cnehis  Pompeius  was  longing  to  the  world. — The  platonical  hypothefis 

an  able  commander ;  and  Labienus,  who  had  re^  of  a  mundane  foul  will  relieve  us.  ClanviUe.-^Thc 

volted,  efteemed  ibarce  inferior.   Czfar,  however*  atoms  which  now  conftitute  heaven  and  earth, 

defirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  either  by  being  once  feparated  in  the  mundane  fpace,  could 

his  own  death  or  that  of  his  rivals,  gave  the  (ig-  never,  without  God,  by  their  mechanical  afiSec- 

nal  for  the  battle,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  tions,  have  convened  into  this  prefent  fraihe  of 

his  ufual  vigour  and  refolution.  At  the  firft  onfet,  things.  Bentley. 

which  was  dreadful,  the  auxiliaries  on  both  fides  (i.)  Mundane  bgg.    SeeMrrROLOGr. 

fled.    Then  the  Wionaries  engaged  with  a  fury  ♦  MUNDATION.  it./,  [mundujf  Latin.]  Tfc 

hirdly  to  be  exprefled ;  Caefar's  men  being  encou-  aft  of  cleanfing. 

raged  by  the  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  all  their  *  MUNDATORY.  ad/,  [mundujt  Latin.]  Ha* 

labours  by  this  battle,  and  thofe  of  the  Pompeys  ving  the  power  to  deanfe. 

exerting  themCelves  out  of  defpair,  expeding  no  MUNDELLA,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Gurry^ 

quarter*  moft  of  them  having  been  formerly  par-  40  miles  S£.  of  Gurrah,  and  95  WNW.  of  Rut* 

doned.    Nerer  was  vidtory  more  obliinately  dif-  tunpour^ 

paled.    Caelar's  men,  who  had  been  always  nfed  (i.)  MUNDEN,  or  Gxmunden,  a  town  of 

to  conquer^  found  themfelves  fo  vigoroufly  char-  Lower  Saxony,  in  Calenberg,  at  the  jundioa  of 

ged  by  the  enemy's  legionaries,  that  they  began  the  Werra  and  Fuldai  where  ihey  form  Che  We- 

to  give  ground ;  and  though  they  did  not  turn  fer.    It  has  t  Calvinift  and  a  Lutheran  churches, 

their  backs,  yet  it  was  plain  that  fhame  alone  Various  goods  pafs  through  it  by  the  Wefer.    la 

kept  them  in  their  pofts.  All  authors  agree,  that  i6s6,  it  was  taken  by  ftorm  by  the  Jmpetiaiifts 

Czfar  had  never  been  in  fo  great  danger;  and  he  under  Tullyi  and  plundered  of  3501O00  rix  dot- 

bimfelfy  when  he  came  back  to  his  camp,  told  his  lars.  In  1757  and  1758^  it  was  in  pofleffion  of  the 

friends,  that  he  had  often  fought  for  vidtory,  but  French. 

this  was  the  lirft  time  he  had  ever  fought  for  life.  (9.)  Munden  or  Mindbn.  S^  M1MDBH9  N^  %• 
The  battle  had  lafted  from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting  Near  this  city,  the  allied  army  under  Prince  Per- 
of  the  fun,  with  alternate  temporary  fuccefs  on  dinand  defeated  the  French  under  Marifaal  Con- 
each  fide,  but  without  any  confiderable  advan-  tades,  in  1759.    See  England,  §  8a. 
t^ge  on  either  ;  when  at  laft  a  mere  accident  de-  MUNDER,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  Ca- 
cided  the  difpute  in  favour  of  the  dictator.    Bo*  lenberg,  on  the  Hammel.    It  withftoo^l  a  Gege  ia 
gud,  a  petty  king  of  Mauritania,  had  joined  C«-  1483.    It  lies  18  miles  ESE.  of  Munden. 
far  foon  after  bis  Arrival  in  Spain,  with  fome  fqua-  MUNDERAR,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  CabuU 
droni  of  Numidian  horfe ;  but,  in  the  very  be-  MUNDERKINO£N»  a  I6wn  of  Suabia,  on 
ginning  of  the  battle,  he  had  abandoned  his  poft,  the  Danube,  35  miles  SW.  of  Ulm.    Near  it  a 
and  retired^ ith  his  troops  to  a  riling  ground  near  battle  was  fought  in  1703,  between  the  French 
the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  continued  the  whole  and  Imperialifts,  whereip  the  latter  loft  2500  men. 
day  nn  idle  fpe^ator  of  the  battle  in  the  plain.  Lon.  9.  43.  E.  Lat.  48.  15.  N. 
But  in  the  evening,  he  made  an  att;)ck  upon  ]Pom.  (i.)  *  MUNDICK.  n./.  A  kind  of  marcafite  0r 
pey's  camp,  with  all  his  forces.    Labienus  haflen-  femi-metal  found  in  tin  mines. — When  any  metals 
ed  afleir  him  to  defend  the  camp ;  which  Cxfar  are  in  confiderable  quantity,  thefe  bodies  lofe  the 
ohferving,  cried  out.  Courage^  feUo^v  foldierf  I  the  name  of  marcafites,  and  are  called  ores :  in  Com- 
inBory  at  length  it  ours ;  Labienuj  A'ui !  Caefar's  wall  and  the  Weft    they  call    them    mundick* 
men,  believing  that  Labienus  had  really  fled.  Woodward, — Belides  ftones,  all  the  forts  of  otmi- ' 
charged  the  wing  he  commanded  fo  brifkly,  that  dick  are  naturally  figured.  Gre*af. 
after  a  moft  obftinate  difpute  they  put  them  to  (1.)  MundiCK  ur  Marcasite.    Ste  Marca- 
Bight.    Though  the  left  wing  was  thus  defeated,  site.  Metallurgy,  Part  I.  SeS*  V ;  and  Pv- 
the  right  wing,  under,  the  elder  Pompey,  ftill  kept  rites. 

their  ground-     Pompey,  difmounting  from  his  *  MUNDIFICATION.  [w«i»</«/,and/irw,  Lit.] 

horfe,  foBght  on  foot»  til}  moft  of  his  legionaries  Cleaning  any  body,  as  from  drofsy  or  matter 

heing  killed,   he  was  forced  to  fave  himfelf  by  of  inferior  account  to  wha^  is  to  t)e  cleanfed. 

flight.  Part  of  his  troops  fled  back  to  their  camp,  Q»incy. 

and  part  took  (hclter  m  Munda.  The  camp  was  ♦MUNDIFICATIVE,  adj.  [mundus  and  J5i«a, 
immediately  attacked,  and  taken ;  and  Czfar,  Latin.]  Cleanftng ;  having  the  power  to  cleanfe. 
without  Icfs  of  tixne,  drew  a  line  of  circumvalla-  — Gall  is  very  mmdificative,  and  was  a  proper 
tion  round  the  city.  This  vidtory  was  gained  on  medicine  to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobir.  Br&vun.'^ 
the  1 6th  of  the  kalends  of  April  (our  17th  of  We  incamed  with  an  additioo  to  th<  fore-men- 
March),  when  the  Liberal! a  were  celebrated  tioned  mundifieathfe.  Wifeman. 
at  Rome;  the  very  day,  Plutarch  obferves,  in  •  ToMUNDIFY.  w.a.  [wlr»</«iand/ifw,Lat.] 
^hich  Pompey  the  Great,  4  years  before,  had  let  To  cleanfe  %  to  make  clean. — Simple  wi>unds,  fuch 
out  for  the  war.  In  this  a^ion  the  Pompeys  loft  as  are  mwiJ&Jied  and  kept  clean,  do  not  need  any 
30.000  men ;  among  whom  were  Labienus;  At-  other  band  out  that  of  nature.  Bn^un.-^yh^  io- 
t)u&  Varus,  and  3000  Roman  knights:  17  officers  . gredients  annate  the  fpirits,  abforb  the  inteftinal 
vere  taken,  and  all  the  enemy's  eagles  and  enfigns,  lupcrfluittesi  and  mundify  the  blood.  Harney. 

MUNDIKGOES, 
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MUKDINGO£S»  a  pepple  who  live  on  the  number  of  the  inhabitante  is  about  40,000.  ^r- 
fides  of  the  riVer  Gembia  in  AfricHy  and  who  are  ing  been  built  at  firft  on  a  fpot  of  ground  belong- 
of  a  jet  black  colour,  (Irong,  and  well  made,  ing  to  a  convent,  it  had  in  Cerman  the  name 
They  have  a  pfieft  fent  over  every  year  from  one  of  Muacken,  i.  e.  Monk^s-tinun^  and  a  monk  for  its 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Iflands  to  chriften  and  mar-  arms.  The  eledor's  palace  is  a  very  good  ftruc- 
ry.  Perhaps  they  arc  the  fame  with  the  Man-  ture,  coufifting  of  fevcral  courts*  adorned  with 
DINGOES.  tapeftry,  gilding,  fculpture,  ftatues,  and  painting!. 

MUNDINUS,  a  celebrated  anatomift  of  the  It  contains  an  amazing  coltedfion  of  jewels,  ^d- 
14th  century,  born  in  Florence.  He  was  the  tirft  tiquitles,  and  curiofities.  The  great  half  is  iiS 
inoilem  anatomift  who  reftored  the  art,  and  in-  feet  long  and  5a  broad ;  and  the  ftair-cafe  liadiog 
Iroduced  dilTe^ttoh  of  human  bodies.  He  wrote  to  it,  from  top  to  bottom,  of  marble  and  gold. 
a  Treatife  on  Anatomy,  in  13 15,  which  was  In  the  hall  of  antiquities  are  354  bulls  and  fti- 
printed  at  Paris  ii\  1748.    See  Anatomy,  Index,    tues  of  jafper  and  porphyry,  brafs  and  marble. 

♦  MUNDIVAGANT,  adj.  [mfiadivfigtUf  Lat.]  In  this  place  alfo  is  a  library,  conuining  a  vaft 
Wandering  through  the  world.  Diff.  colledtion  of  books,  and  many  valuable  MSS.  in 

MUNDSEE,  a  lake  of  Brandenburg..  moft  languages,  ancient  and  modern ;  and  a  cham- 

MUNDU,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Indoftan,  in  ber  of  rarities,  among  which  is  the  piAure  of  a 

MaJwa;  formerly  11  miles  in  circuit;  415  miles  bravo  or  aflaflin,  who  is  faid  to  have  committed 

E.  0/  Bombay,  Lon.  75.  97.  E.  Lat.  25.  50.  N.  345  murders  with  his  own  hand.    Tbe  treafury 

*  MUNDUNGUS.  n./.  Stinking  tobacco.  A  in  thechapel  contains  alfo  »  vaft  number  of  pic- 
cant  word. —  tyres,  precious  ftones,  medals,  veffels  of  gold  and 

Exhale  mundungus  ill  perfuming  fcent.  filver,  &c.    Among  other  curiofities,  there  is  a 

Pbilipi,  cherry  ftone,  with  140  heads  diftindlty  engraTCi 
MUNDUS  Patent  (f.  e,  the  open  world),  in  upon  it.    The  gardens  of  the  palace  are  alfo  very 
Roman  antiquity,  fi  folemnity  performed  in  a  -fine,  and  a  fecret  palTagc  leads  from  it  to  all  tbe 
fmall  form,  of  a  round  form  like  the  world,  de-  churches  and  convents.    There  are  many  other 
Uicated  to  Dii  aod  the  reft  of  the  infernal  gods,  fine    buildings,    the   riding-houfe,    town-houfe, 
This  temple  was  opened  thrice  a  year,  viz.  on  opera-room^  the  Jefuits  college,  the  large  edifice 
the  a4th  Ati^«  4th  OdI.  and  7th  Nov.    During  for  tournaments,  the  churches,  convents,  foua- 
thefe  days,  the  Romans  believed  hell  was  open;  tains,  &c.    Its  manufadures  are  of  filk,  velvet, 
on  thefe  days,  therefore,  they  never  offered  battle,  woollen  cloths,  and  tapeftry  ;  and  it  has  two  an- 
lifted  foldiers,  put  to  fea,  or  married.  nual  fairs.    The  ftrects  are  broad  and  regular* 
*MUN£RARY.  0^'.  [from  mama,  l^titt.]  Ha*  and  moft  of  the  houfcs  well  built,  and  painted 
ving  the  nature  of  a  gift.  on  the  outfide.    The  market-place  is  beautiful. 
MUNGAL0VA,  a  town  of  RulTia  in  Irkutik^  Munich  is  featecl  on  the  Ifer,  15  miles  S£.  of 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ona  and  Uda.  ^  Augiburgh,  or  47  according  to  Mr  Cruttwdl, 
MUNOATS.    Si?e  Munkats.  .6a  S.  of  Ratiibon,  and  aoo  W.  ^f  Vienna.  Loiu 
MUNGATZKOI,  a  town  of  RuOia*  in  Koli-  11.  36.  Lat.  48.  6.  N. 
▼an.  (2.)  Munich,  Burchard  Chriftopher,  count  of, 
MUNGLORE,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Cabul.  a  famous  fifld  marihal  in  the  RnfTiao  fervicc,  boro 
(i.)  MUNGO,  St.     See  Ksntigern.  at  Oldenburgb,  in  1685.    He  was  theiafourite 
(a.)  MuNOo,  Sr,  Island  of.  See  Mund,  N^  a.  of  the  emprefs  Ann,  and  was  concerned  in  all  tbe 
(3,  4.]  MuNGo.    See  St  Mungo.   .  events  of  her  reign.    Being  appointed  general  of 
(i.)  *  MUNGREL.  II.  /  [frequently  written  her  armies,  he  gained  great  advantages  Qver  the 
mongreL    See  Mongrel.]— Any  thing  generated  Crim  Tartars,  beat  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1739,  in  an 
between  different  kinds ;  any  thing  partaking  of  engagement  near  Choczim,  and  took  that  city, 
di^erent  caufes  or  parents. —  with  JafTi  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  He  was  after- 
Maftiff,  greyhound,  mnngrel  grimt  wards  prime  minifter  to  John  VI.  but  was  foon 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail.                  Shak,  after  accufed  of  employing  his  power,  to  gratify 
(a.)  MuNGRBL.  adj.    Generated  between  dif-  his  own  ambition  and  refentmcnt.    The  emprelj 
ferent  natures ;   bafe-bom  ;    degenerate. — Thou  Elifabcth  brought  him  to  trial,  and  fie  was  coo- 
art  the  compofition  of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  demned  to  lofc  his  life  A.  J>..i74i.  This  fenteoce 
pander,  and  the  fon  and  heir  of  a  munjg^rd  bitch,  was  mitigated  to  banifhment  into  Siberia,  whither 
Shak* — My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  many  of  the  vidlims  of  his  power  bad  been  ex> 
would' not  precipitate  tbcmfelves  elfe  into  fuch  a  iled.    lie  was  recalled  by  Peter  III.  A.  D.  i76»« 
tnungrel  war.  Eo^eL — Mungrel  curs  bawl,  fnarle,  and  declared  field-marihal.    Upon  tlie  death  of 
and  fnap,  where  the  fox  fUes  before  them,  and  this  prince,  Catherine  H.  appointed  him  diredor* 
clap  their  tails  between  their  legs  when  an  adver-  general  of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.    He  died  oo 
fary  makes  head  againft  them.  VEfirange.^  the  8th  Odt.  1767,  aged  84. 

A  foreign  fon  is  fought,  and  a  mix'd  mungrtl       (i.)  MUNICIPAL,  adj.  [mtmidpaU  Fr.  mMr/V/- 

brood.  Drydtn.  palut  municipiiwtt  Latin.]  Belonging  to  a  corpora- 

MUNIAi  or  Minis,  an  ancient  town  of  Egypt,  tion. — A  countellor,  breo  up  in  the  knowledge  of 

on  the  Ntle»  140  miles  S.  of  Cairo.   Ic  has  feveral  the  municipal  and  ftatute  laws,  may  honeftly  io- 

rnofques  apd  many  granite  pillars.    Lon.  ai.  ao«  form  a  juft  prince  how  far  his  prerogative  eateoJi. 

£.   Lat.  17-  45*  N.  Dry  den. 

(i.)  MUNICH,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  UO  Municipal,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  fig- 
Bavaria,  and  the  refidence  of  the  ele^or,  one  of  nifies  invefted  with  the  rights  and  privilcgs  ^ 
the  moft  plealant  and  populous  in  Germany.  The  Homan  citizens.    See  MuNicif  iom. 

( j.)  MuNicirai 


MUN  (sgS)  MUN 

(>)  AfuwiciPAL  Law,  in  Engbod,  laws  that  not  be  loft  bf  the  continuation  of  external  forces 

obtain  in  any  paiticttter  city  or  prince.  of  ftanding  armies^  caftles,  garrifona,  mwiitiotu^ 

(4.)  Municipal  oPPiceaSy  oficert  elefted  to  Hole*    %•  Ammunition;  materiala  for  war. 

<kfmd  the  inteieft  of  cities  to  maintain  their  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne^ 

rights  and  pri?ileges»  and  to  preferre  order  and  What  men  providedi  what  munitiom  fent, 

harmony  among  the  citizens ;  fuch  as  mayorst  To  underprop  this  adion  ?      Sbak.  Khg  John. 

fhrrifft,  confuls*  dec.             '  The  king  of  Tripoli  in  every  hold 

MUNICIPALITY. «.  /.  the  right  of  a  citizen ;  Shut  up  bis  men,  mumti^n  and  his  tieafure.^^aijr/: 

a  corporation  or  borough  eojoymg  fiich  rights.  ^It  is  a  cityy  ftrong  and  well  ftored  with  mwd^ 

Gee  MvNictPiUM.  thn,  Sandys, 

MUNICIPES,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Ro-  (1.)  Munition  ($  i.  def.  ««)»  is  the  proTifion» 

mans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mmmapiaf  or  mu-  with  which  a  place  is  fnrniihra  for  ddence;  or 

nicipial  cities.    See  Municipium.  that  which  follows  a  camp  for  its  fubGftenc^. 

MUNICIPIUMy  In  Roman  antiquityt  a  corpo-  (3.)  Munition  ships,  are  thofe  that  have  ftores 
ratJon«  borough,  or  enfranchifed  city  or  town,  on  board  to  fupply  a  fleet  of  meil  of  war  at  fea. 
where  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  their  ofhi  laws  In  an  engagement,  all  the  munitton  fbips  and 
and  cnftoms,  and  at  the  (ame  time  wore  honour-  vtduallers  attending  the  fleet  take  their  ftation  in 
ed  with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens;  but  the  rear  of  all  the  reft:  they  are  not  to  engage  in 
then  this  privilege  reached  no  farther  than  the  the  6ght,  but  to  attend  to  fuch  dircdions  as  are 
bare  title.     Some,  indeed,  by  particular  merit,  fent  them  by  the  admiral, 
obtained  the  liberty  of  votes,  which  occafioned  MUNKACS9  >   or  Mungats,  a  town,  lord- 
that  diftindion  of  OT«fffh^«»i,^  .^jfra^o,  and  MUNKATS*  >    fiiip,  and  biihopsfeeof  £[un- 
mMmafhtm  cumfuffragio. — The  inhabitants  of  the  gary,  with  an  impregnable  caftle,  (Seated  on  a  high 
manicipium  Jimjuffragio  were  called  barely  Ro-  rock,  in  a  fpacious  plain ;  50  miles  N£.  of  To« 
mam;  but  thofe  ot  the  municipium  cum  fuffragio  kay.    Lon.  %%.  o.  £.  Lat.  48^  30.  N. 
were  called  eruej  Romam.    The  proper  citizens  MUNKENGRATZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
of  Rome,  were,  i.  Regiftered  in  the  cenfus;  MUNKHOLM,  a  town  of  Norway. 
a.  Had  the  right  of  fuffrage  and  of  bearing  ho-  MUNKTORP,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
oouni  3.  Were  aflefled  in  the  poll-tax;  4,  Served  MUNNERSTADT,  a  town  of  Francooia. 
io  the  l^ions;  5.  Ufed  the  Roman  laws  and  reli-  MUNNICKS,  John,  profeflbr  of  anatomy,  bo* 
gioo;  6.  Were  called  Quiritej  and  fopuhu  Ro*  tany  and  medicine,  at  Utrecht,  was  bom  in  i653« 
mutui ;  whereas  the  munictpes  enjoyed  the  three  He  publiflied  feveral  works  on  medical  and  ana< 
firft  of  thefe  pririleges,  but  were  denied  the  three  tomical  fobje^s.    He  died  in  171 1,  aged  59. 
laft.                         ,  •  MUNNION.  «.  /.  The  upright  pofts  thaf 

*  MUNIFICENCE. «./  [munificencit  French ;  divide  the  feverarlighu  in  a  window  frame,  are 
^fuaaficemtiaf  Lat.]  t.  Liberality;  the  art  of  giving,  called  mwimons,  Mweon* 

7-A  ftate  of  poverty  obfcnres  all  the  virtues  of  MUNNYPOUR»  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Meckley.  . 

liberality  and  muntfieence*  Adikhn.    a.  In  Spenfer  (i.)  MUNRO,  Donald,  an  eminent  writer  of 

it  is  nfed,  as  it  feems,  for  fortification  or  ftrengthf  the  26th  century,  coteroporary  with  George  Bn- 

irom  mtmstioni4  facerej^-^  .channan,  and  a  defcendant  of  the  family  or  ConU 

Locrine  for  his  reafans  de^ce*  He  was  firft  archdeacon  of  the  Ifles,  afterwards 

Did  head  againft  them  make,  and  ftroQg  unmi'  fuperintendant  of  Rofs,  and  minifter  of  Kilteam. 

ficence.                                            Spenfir,  He  wrote  a  Deicription  of  the  Ifles,  which  he  gave 

*  MUNIFICENT,  adj,  [mumjieujf  Lat.]  Libe-  to  Buchannan,  whaacknowledges  it  in  his  Hiftory 
n\ ;  generous.— Is  he  not  our  moft  munificent  be-  of  Scotland. 

nefador,  our  wileft  coun&Hor  and  moft  potent  (t.)  MuNao,  Sir  Robert,  of  Fowlis,  Bart,  a 

protedor.  Atterbury.  brave  Scottifli  officer^  who  was  killed  at  the  bat* 

/  MUNIFICEfnTLY.  adv.  [from  mm^cent.'\  tie  of  Falkkk,  Jan.  1 7th  1746.    •'  There  are  ftill 

Libenliy ;  generoofly.  (iays  the  rev.  H«  Robertfon)  many  living  wifnefles 

MUNILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile.  how  great  an  ornament  he  was  to  his  country. 

*  MUNIBIENT.  «./  [munimentumt  Lat.]    i.  His  condod  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  heard 
Fortification ;  ftrong  hold.    s.  Support;  defences  with  juft  applanfe through  al)  Britain ;  and  there 

Our  fteed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter ;  is  extant  a  letter  from  the  Eledor  Palatine,  defir« 

With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps  ing  the  envoy  to  thank  the  King  of  Great  Britain 

In  this  our  fabrtck.  Shak,  Cori^anut.  for  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  Highland  ngl- 

3.  Record;  vmting  upon  which  claims  and  rights  ment*  while  they  were  in  his  territories,  **  which 

are  founded.  (he  faid)  was  owing  to  the  care  of  Sir  Rob.  Mun- 

*  To  MUNITB.  V.  a.  [munio^  Lat.]  To  forti-  ro,  their  lieut.-colonel ;  for  whofe  (ake  he  fliould 
U%  to  ftrengthen.  A  word  not  in  ufe;— Heat  doth  always  regard  a  Scotfinan.''  Stat.  Aec..  1  S97. 
attenuate,  and  the  more  grofii  and  Ungible  parts  (3.)  MuNad,  Sir  Harry,  Bart,  fon  of  the  pre* 
cootraa,  both  to  avoid  vacuom»  and  to  munite  ceding,  was  a  fcholarof  the  firft  rank,  and  an  un* 
th^felves  againft  the  force  of  the  fire.  Baeof^j  common  proficient  in  claflical  learning.  He  ftu< 
Nat.  ITj^w— Men,  in  the  procuring  or  munithtg  of  died  at  Weftminfter  and  Leyden.  He  wrote  a 
religious  unity,  mnft  not  diOolve  the  laws  of  cha-  large  critical  work  upon  Buchanan's  Pfalms,  which 
ritv  and  human  fociety.  Bacon.  he  fnbmitted  to  the  review  of  the  learned  Thof» 

.  (t*)  *  MUNITION,  n./.  [munition^  Fr.  muni'  Huddiman,  who  exprefled  the  higheft  approbation 

<«0i  Lat.    I.  Fortification ;  ftrong  hok].-*Viaors  of  it.     He  died  at  Edinburgh,  June  iftth  178s.   , 

<io<ler-ptn  thetr  acquefts  jure  belli,  that  thty  might        (4.)  MvnIlOi  {lugh,  furgcoUf  a  native  of  Fer» 
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iotoih  in  Rofs-ihire,  He  ftudied  anatomy«  furge-  perfecuting  fpirit  of  bigotted  papiftst  wbo  cWiC 
/ry,  ii(.dt'.  niL,  and  pharmacy,  at  Edinburgh,  where  rather  to  plunge  their  country  into  all  the  cala- 
be  paired  his  trials  as  furgeon,  in  1790.  He  after-  mities  of  war,  than  allow  liberty  of  coofcience  to 
wards  went  to  London,  in  1792;  and  thence  to  the  Protcftants.  By  this  peace,  however,  they 
Jamaica,  where  be  died  in  17941  aged  about  39.  confenled,  muchagainft  their  inclination,  to^rsnt 
HepubliPied  v^iV«^5i[^«wo/'5ttr^^r^Edin.  1791,  themja  tulcration.  4.  By  the  diforders  and  dif. 
8ro.  and  The  Rejorer  ^Health;  Lond.  179a,  8vo.  tui  banccs  occafioncd  here  in  %S5Z*  ^1  *  parcel  of  1 
MUNRY,  a  rtver  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo.  enthuliafts,  beaded  by  a  tailor  called  John  of  hp  '1 

MUNSfiKIRCHE^,  a  town  of  France,  in  the    Jr«,fromtlicplaccof  his  birth,  who  turned  out  the 
dep.  tif  the  Mofelle,  12  miles  E.  of  Thionville,  m.igiftratcs,  and  took  pofleffion  of  the  city,  wiiwc    1 

MUNSHOtrMt  an  jfl.ind  of  Denmark.  they  perpetrated  the  moft  horrid  villanie?  and 

MUNSINGEN,  a  town  of  Wiirtcmberg.  cruelties,    i^.  For  the  noble,  though  unfuccefsiul,  ■; 

(i.)  MUNSTER,  SebaAian,  a  Icamed  German  efrbrta  it  made  in  defence  of  its  liberties  agamf:  : 
wrker,  born  at  IngUhcim,  in  1489.  He  bt^came  the  tyranny  and  ufurpalion  of  the  above  m^Dtitn. 
a  Cordelier,  but  having  embraced  Luther's  fenti-  ed  turbulent  and  bloody-minded  bilhop,  Bernard 
mente,  he  quitted  that  Drder  in  1529,  and  retired  van  Galen.  In  this  city  are  many  convents  aid 
to  Heidelberg,  and  afterwardG  to  Bafil,  where  he  other  religious  houfos,  ftatcly  piles,  and farroand- 
"became  profeflbr  of  Hebrew,  and  taught  with  re-  ed  with  beautiful  gardens.  It  lie-:  70  milet  N.  by 
putation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  candour,  void  E.  of  Cologn,  77  S,  by  W.  of  Bremen,  and  77  N\V. 
of  ambition;  and  fo  well  JkiUi:d  '\\\  geogniphy,    of  Caiul.     Lon.  7.  49.  E,  Lat.  5.  49.  N.  \ 

mathematics,  and  the  Hebrew,  that  he  was  ca'.Kd        (5.)  Munstbr,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedcp.  i 
the  Efdras.TiXid  the  Strabo  of  Germany,  H's  Liitin     of  the  Upper  Rhine,  9  miles  WSW.  of  Colmar.  [ 
tranflatron  of  the  Bible  is  cftc'-mod.     He  u'as  tl-:  .  Jt  was  taken  by  Count'  Montecuculi,  in  i6jj;  . 
firft  who  wrote  a  Chaldee  };ramm.ir  and  lexicon;     and  foon  after  by  the  Swedes^  who  reftorcd.!lio 
he  alfo  publiflicd  a  trcatife  on  cofmqgraphy,  and  .  the  French. 

fevcral  other  works.    He  died  of  the  plague  at        (6.)  MuNsjEti,  a  town  of  Gertaany,  in  tie  . 
Biafil  in  1551,  aged  63.  Rhinvjrave,  now  included  in  the  French  erapiif 

(i.)MuNSTER,in  Latin  MoNOMiA,andinIrini  .  and  dep.  of  Moot  Tonnere;  one  mile  SW.  cf    1 
Monn^  the  moft  foutherly  province  of  Ireland ;  .  Creutzn^ch. 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Leinfter  and  Connaught, .  (7.}  Mukster,  a  town  .of  Germany  in  Hcflf. 
.and  on  the  E.  W.  and  S.  by  the  ocean.  It  con-  (8.)  Mukster,  a  town  of  Switzerlaad,  in 
tains  the  counties  of  Cofk,  Clare,  Kerry,  Limr.    the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in  Munfterthal;  \\ 

rick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford;  3,289,632  Irifli    miles  N.  of  Bormio* 

plantation  acres,  740  parilbes,  63  baronies,  and        (9.)  Munster,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Lo- 

a6  boroughs.  It  is  about  115  miles  long,  and  lao    cerne^  ii'mHes  NNW»  of  Lucertie. 
broad.  Cork  is  the  capital.   Its  ancient  name  was  '      (10.)  Munster,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Tirol.    1 
MumbfKn;  and  in  latter  ages  it  was  divided  into        (11.)  Munster,  Thomas.    See  Muncek. 
Defmondt  or  S.  Munfter;  Ormonde  orE.  Munfter;     .  (12.)  JMunstir  Bilssk,  a  town  of  France,  i:. 
and  Thomondt  or  N.  Munfter.  It  lies  between  51.    the  iJep.  of  tile   Ourtep  and  late  bifhopric  cf 
15.  and  53.o#Lat.  N.and7.  io.toio.4o^Lon.  W.  *»Liege ;  one  mile  N.  of  Bilfen. 

(3.)  Munster,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  (13.)  Munster  Eiffel,  a  town  of  France,  in 
circle  of  Weflpbalia ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Emb-  the  dep.  of  the  Roer,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Ju- 
den  and  Qldenbqrg,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of    Hers;  34  miles  WNW.  of  Coblentz.  1 

Mark  and  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  on  the  W.  by  (14.)  Munster  Meinfeld,  a  town  of  Fr»ce, 
the  county  of  Bentheim  and  Batavia,  and  on  the  in  the  dep.  (ff  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  lite 
E.  by  the  bifhoprics.  of  Ofnaburg  and  P;»der.  archblfliopric  of  Treves ;  11  miles  WSW.  of  Co- 
born,  together  with  the  county  of  Ravenfberg.  bleutz,  and  42  NE.  of  Treves. 
It  is  in  length  about  80  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  (r.^  MUNSTERBERG,  a  principality  of  S  le- 
ao  to  60.  It  is  divided  into  13  bailiwicks;  and  fia,  funounded  by  thofe  of  Schweidnitz,  Bricft 
though  in  general  but  a  barren  country,  has  fome  Neilfe  and  Glatz ;  fertile  in  grain,  flax,  bcinpi 
fruitful  plains,  with  woods,  and  quarries  of  /tone,    and  wood. 

The  inhabitants,  excepting  a  few  of  the  nobility       (a.)  Munstbrberg,  Ibe  capital  of  tbcabote 
and  gentry,  are  all  Roman  Catholics;  though  Lu-  .principality,  is  feated  on  the  Ohlau,   15  nii!c> 
theranifm  had' once  a  coniiderable  footing  here.  'WSW.  of  Neifle,  and  19  SW.  of  Glatz. 
It  was  a  bifliopric,  but  <vaa  fecularifed  in  i8oa,        MUNSTERDORF,  a  town  of  Holftein. 
and  part  of  it  given  to  the  houfe  of  Aremberg.       '     MUNSTERLINOEN,  a  town  of  SwilzerW, 

(4*)  MuNSTBR,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of    in  Turgau,  5  miles  S£.  of  Conftance. 
the  above  territory,  and  of  ail  Weftphalia;  feated  .     MUNSTERLONEY,  mounuins  io  Ireland,  in 
at  the  conflux  of  the  river  Aa  with  the  Eras.    It    Tyrone,  10  mileb  S.E.  of  Strabane. 
wof  a  circular  form,  large,  and  well  fortified  both        MUNSTJRTHAL,  a  valley  of  Switzfrfjr^. 
by  natnre  and  art.    It  has  a  fine  citadel  called  the    in  the  Grtfon's  country,  in  the  League  of  GoJ'< 
BrilU,  ereded  by  a  bifliop  named  Bernard  van    Houfe. 

Gaien  to  awe  the  burghers.    The  dean  and  chap*        MUNTJAC.    See  Ce^rtus,  N°  ],  §\%^ 
ter  now  ele<5t  the  biihop ;  but,  till  the  beginning        MUNTING,  Abraham,  an  eminent  botanw:. 
of  the  13th  century,  he  was  nominated  by  the  em-    who  publifhed  PbitographiaOuriofu^dXKm^cit^i^'y 
peror.    This  city  has  been  rendered  famous,  x.    rn  1627;  and  oth^r  works.    He  died  in  tdty 
By  the  ptoce  concluded  here  in  1648,  which  ptit        MUNTINGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
an  end  to  a  war  of  30  yearsi  occafioned  by  the   Alooogyoia  order,  belonging  to  the  Poly^cdr.. 
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cUii  of  plants  $  aod,  in  the  natural  ibethody  rank-  called  the  bed-eel:  tbefe  are  fometimes  roufed  up 
iog  ooder  the  37th  ordcTi  Columm/er^,  by  the  violent  floodsy  and  arc  never  found  at  that 
(i.)  MUNYCHIA»  or  Munychxus  Portus,  time  with  meat  in  their  ftomachs.    £els  are  ex- 
ia  ancient  geograpb^y  a  village  and  port  Off  Athen«|  tremety  voraciouB,  and  deflrudtive  to  the  fry  of 
nearer  to  the  city,  left  than,  and  fortified  in  the  others.    No  fi(h  lives  (b  long  out  of  water  as  the 
fame  manocv  w)rh  the  Pifseus,  £.  of  which  it  layi-  eel ;  it  is  fo  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  that  its 
between  it  and  the  promontory  Suni urn,  at  the  parts  will  move  a  considerable  time  after  they  are 
mouth  of  the  Iliffus.    Strabo  i]iys  it  was  an  emi-  flayed  and  cut  in  piecen.    Eels  vary  much  in  their 
neoce  in  form  of  a  peninibla^  at  the  foot  of  which  colours^  from  a  footy  hue  to  a  light  olive  green ; 
ftood  three  harbours^  anciently  encompaflfed  with  and  thofe  which  are  called  Jilver  eth  have  their 
a  wa)l»  taking  within  its  extent  the  Piraeus  and  bellies  white»  and  a  remarkable  clearnefs  through- 
other  harbours,  full  of  docks,  with  the  temple  of  out.    There  is  a  variety  \n  the'  Thames  called 
Diana  Munychia ;  taking  its  tianie  from  Mo  MY-  grigs  ^  and  about*  Oxford  grigs  or  gluts.    Thcfc 
CHcs,  the  founder  of  the  temple.  are  fcarce  ever  feen  near  Oxford  in  the  winter; 
(1.)  MuMTCHiAy  an  anniverfary  folemnly  ob-  but  appear  in  fpring,  and  bite  readily  at  thehL^k, 
ferved  at  Athensy  in  honour  of  Diana,  on  the  which  common  eels  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
16th  of  the  month  Munychipn.     Cakes  were  of-  not.    They  have  a  larger  head,  a  blunder  nofc, 
ftrefl  on  the  occafion  called  «/<fift7f7fc.  thicker  fkin,  and  are  lefs  fat,  than  the  common, 
MUNYCHION,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Athe-  Ibrt;  thty  are  ItM'i  efleemed,  and  feWom  exceed 
Bian  year,  containing  19  days,  and  anfwering  to  3  or  4  lb.  in  weight. — Common  eels  grow  to  a 
thr  latter  part  of  our  March  and  the  beginning  of  large  fize,  fometimes  weighing  15  or  20  lb.  but 
April.    It  was  fo  called  from  the  fe(tival*Mnny-  fuch  are  extremely  rare.     Mr  Dale  in  the  Philof. 
cbia,  wliich  was  obferved  in  this  month.'     See  Tranf.  ancl  feme  others,'  bring  inftances  of  eels 
Month  and  Muhychia,  $  a.                           '  *n)uch  exceeding  that  fize;  but  Mr  Pennant  fuf- 
MUNZEKBURG,   a  town  of  Germany,  in  peds  them  to  have  been  congers,  as  thefe  enormous 
Hanau;  17  miles  N.'  of  HanaUf  and  19  S£.  of  fifh  were  all  taken  at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames 
Wetzlar.                                                          -or  Med  way.    The  Romans  held  eels  very  cheap, 
MUODGUR,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the  circar  but  the  luxurious  Sybarites  were  fo  fond  of  them, 
ofCicacole;  18  miles  NNW.  of  Oanjam.       •  •  as  to  exempt  from  tribute  thofe  who  fold  them. 
MUFTI.    See  Mo  fti.  There  is  fcarce  any  animal,  the  generation  of  which 
(i.)  MUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  has  puzzled  the  learned  more  than  this.     Arif> 
North  coafls;  9  miles  W.  of  Loudeac,  and  %%  S.  totle  firft  broached  an  opinion  that  eels  were  of  no 
of  Guingamp.  fex,  nor  propagated  their  fpecies  like  other  aoi- 
(3.  >fvR   BB  Barres,  a  town  of  France,  in  mals,  but  were  equivocally  gendered  of  the  mud ; 
tbe  dep.  of  Avetron,  '30  miles  N.  of  Rhodez.  and  abfurd  as  this  hypothefis  is,  there  have  not 
MURACFI,  a  town  and  fort  of  Bavaria.  been  wanting  many,   even  in  thefe  enlightened 
MURADAL,  a  pafs  of  Spain,  in  the  Moreni  times,  who  have  adopted  it.    But  there  is  now  no 
Mffjntaiits,  between  New  Caflile  and  Andalufi:!,  room  to  doubt  that  all  animals  are  produced  by 
whwe  the  Spaniards  defeated  the  Moors,  in  1202.  the  copulation  of  parents  like  themfelves ;  and  the 
MURiENA,   the 'Eel,  in  ichthyology;   a'ge-  findir.g  of  eels  in  new  ponds  is  ealily  accounted 
^us  c»f  flfhcs,  belonging  to  the  order  of  apocies.  for,  from  the  above  mentioned  circumftance  of 
The  head  is  fraooth ;  there  are  ten  rays  m  the  their  no^urnal  migrations.    Dr  Plot,  and  many 
ir.efflbr.ine  of  the  gills;  tlfe  eyes  are  covered  with  olbcrs,  have  given  accounts  of  whole  droves  of 
s  common  fkin  ;  and  the  body  is  cylindrical  and  them  leaving  one  ditch  or  pond  to  go  to  another. 
i^my.    There  are  7  i'pecies,  diftingiii*lied  by  their  Though  naturalifls  now  generally  allow  that  eelf 
Ji-^S  tailp,  ficc.    The  moll  remarkable  af-c  t^.efc:  are  produced  like  other  animals,  by  parents  of 
I.  MuRiCKA  ANGUitA,  the  common  eeu,  is  their  own  kind,  yet  there  remain  many  doubts 
very  frequent 'in  all  bur  frefli   waters,    ponds,  about,  the  manner  in  which  the  generation  is  per- 
(Jitches,  and  rivers:  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  it  formed.    Some  allow  the  eels  to  be,  like  the  ge- 
is  the  moft  univerfal  of  filh  ;  yet  is  fcarce  ever  ner.tlity  vS  other  animals,  of  different  fexes  in  the 
found  in  the  Danube,  though  very  common  in  the  different  individuals ;  and  others  affirm  that  they 
lak*»  and  rivers  of  Upper  Auflriji,     In  fome  re-  arc  all  hermaphrodites,  each  having  the  parts  of 
fpe(fls  it  borders  on  the  reptile  tribe.    It  quits  its  both  fexcs.     Kondeletius  affirms  that  they  are  of 
eiemetit,   and  during  night   wanders  along   the  both  fexes ;  and  Mr  Allan,  who  has  given  a  very 
meadows,  not  only  in  order  to  change  its  habi-  curious  paper  concerning  them  in  the  PhiLTran/l 
talion,  but  alfo  for  the  fake  of  prey,  fce^fint::  on  is  of  the  fame  opinion.     Both  fay,  that  the  part* 
fnails  Ai  it  pafl*e«  along.     In*  winter  it  beds  itfcif  of  the  fexes  may  be  difcovered  on  a  careful  inTpec- 
^cep  in  the  mud,  and  continues  in  a  ftate  like  the  tion  ;  and  fome  are  found  to  be  males,  and  others 
f'-'p-'nt  kind.    It  is  very  impatient  of  cold,  and  females ;  but  lUefe  parts  are,  in  both  fexes,  they 
*''!  eagerly  take  fhelter  in  a  wifp  of  flraw  flung  fay*,  buried  in  a  large  quantity  of  fat;  and  hence, 
'"*o  a  pond  in  fevcre  weather,  which  has  fjmc-  they  think,  proceeded  the  miRake  of  Ariftotlc  and 
times  been  praAifed  as  a  method  of  taking  them,  his  followers,  who,  not  being  able  to  find  thofe 
Albertus  afiirmSi   that  he  has  knosvn  eels  take  parts,  concluded  that  they  did  not  exifl.    Among 
Ihtlter  m  a  hay- rick,  yet  perifh  through  excefsof  thofe  who  allow  the  eel  to  be  produced,  like  other 
cold.    In  a  river  of  England  called  the  Nyne,  animals,  from  par^ts  which  have  the  fexes,  fome 
there  is  a  variety  of  fmall  eel,  with  a  leffer  head  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  viviparous,  and  others 
JoJ  narrower  mouth  than   the  common   kind,  •  that  they  aie  oviparous:  but  Mr  Chartwynd  fecmi 
touQd  iQ  clafters  in  the  bottom  of*  the  river,  arj  to  have  determined  this  controverfy  by  obferving, 

D  d  d  9  that 
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ttut  if  the  aperture  under  the  belly  of  the  eel>  which  it  is  neoeflary  (hould  exfude  before  they  are 
vrhid)  looks  red  in  May»  be  cut  open  at  that  time»  fit  for  ufet  A  conger  of  loo  weight  will  bereda* 
the  VQung  eels  will  he  feen  to  come  forth  alive  af-  ced  by  drying  to  24  lb.  The  fnalleft  are  there* 
ter  the  operation.  Mr  Lewenhoeck  fay8«  that  he  fore  pitferred,  becaufe  they  are  fooneft  cured, 
found  an  uternt  in  every  eel  he  examined ;  and  .  The  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  ufe.  thoie  dried 
therefore  concludes*  that  they  arc  hermaphrodite^ :  congers  after  they  have  been  ground  into  a  pov* 
and  he  fuppofes  that  thev  have  no  male  parts  of  der,  to  thicken  and  give  a  relifli  to  their  foups. 
9enc;nttioQ  like  thoCb  of  other  animals ;  but  that  They  are  fold  for  about  40a.  the  quintaU  which 
the  oflRce  of  thefe  is  performed  by  a  liquor  ana-  weight  ta6  lb.  A  fiihery  of  congers,  diyi  Mr 
logons  to  the  male  feed  of  animals,  which  is  con*  Pennant*  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  in. 
tained  in  certain  glands,.  Htuafed  in  the  infide  habitants  of  the  Hebrides.  Perhapa  they  voald 
of  the  uterus  itfelf.  Eels  have  fometimes  been  at  firft  undertake  it  with  repugnancy,  from  thdr 
net  with  in  recent  ponds,  made  at  fuch  a  diftance  abfurd  averfion  to  the  eel  kind, 
from  Any  other  water  that  we  cannot  reafbnablv  3.  Murana  sirin,  the  Mud  Iguamr,  afig- 
fuppoTe  them  to  have-migrated  thither  over  land,  gular  animal,  firft  obferved  by  Or  Garden  of 
But  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable  that  the  ponds  Charlefton»  and  afterwards  deferibed  by  Mr  El- 
have  been  fupplied  with  them  by  acquatic  fowls  lis  in  the  PJbiio  Tran/  for  ^766.  It  has  gills,  6ni, 
of  pref«  as  vegetation  is  fpread  by  many  land  and  two  feet :  and  is  in  length  from  31  to  40  inch- 
1>irdB,  either  by  being  dropped,  as  they  carry '  es.  (See  Pi.  CCXXIV.^.  8  ).  They  inhabit  S.  Ca- 
them  to  feed  their  young,  or  by  paffing  quick  rolina,  where  they  are  found  in  fwampy  and  mud* 
through  their  bodies,  as  is  the  cafe  with  herons.  dy  places,  by  the  (ides  of  pools,  and  under  tbe 
1.  MuRiEVA  CONGER,  the  conger  eel»  grows  to  trun^LS  of  old  trees  that  hang  over  the  water* 
a  vaft  fize.  Dr  Borlafe  infonns  us,  that  ihey  are  They  feed  on  ferpents.  The  feet  appear  like  little 
fometimes  taken  pear  Mount's  Bay  of  100  lb.  arms  and  hands,  each  furniftied  with  4  fingers,  and 
weight;  and  Mr  Pennant  aflures  ns,  that  he  has  each  finger  with  a  claw.  **  The  head  is  fomething 
heard  of  fome  taken  near  Scarborough,  that  were  like  an  eel,  but  more  compreffed ;  the  eyes  are 
loi  feet  long,  and  18  inches  in  circumference  in  fmall,  and  placed  as  thofe  of  the  eel  are.  Tflii 
the  thickeft  part.  They  differ  from  the  common  fmallnefs  of  the  eye  beft  fuits  an  animal  that  iive» 
eel  in  the  foUowing  particulars :  i.  Their  colour  fo  much  in  mud*  The  noftrils  are  very  plainly  to 
in  genera)  is  more  dark.  1.  Their  eyes  much  lar«  be  diftinguifhed :  thefe,  with  the  gills,  and  reroar- 
ger  in  proportion.  3^  The  irides  of  a  bright  fil-  kable  length  of  tne  lungs,  /how  it  to  be  a  true  an* 
very  colour  4.  The  lower  jaw  is  rather  ihorter  pbit^ious  animal. — ^Tbe  mouth  is  fmall  in  proper- 
than  the  upper.  5.  The  infide  line  is  broad,  whit-  tion  to  the  length  of  the  body ;  but  its  palate  aod 
jih,  and  marked  with  a  row  of  fmall  fpots.  6.  infide  of  the  lower  jaw  are  well  provided  with 
'i'he  edges  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  black,  many  rows  of  pointed  teeth :  with  this,  added  to 
7.  They  haye  more  bones  than  the  common  eel,  the  (harp  exterior  bony  edges  dr  both  the  upper 
efpecially  along  the  back  quite  to  the  head.  8*  and  under  jaw,  the  animal  feems  capable  of  bittcg 
They  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize.  Congers  are  and  grinding  the  bardeft  kind  of  food.  The  Cud, 
extremely  voracious,  preying  on'  other  fifli,  and  which  is  black  and  full  of  fmali  fca1et»  refembki 
on  crabs  at  the  tWne  they  have  loft  their  ihell  fliagreen.  Thefe  fcales  are  of  different  fixes  aod 
aod  are  in  a  foft  ftate«  They  and  eels  In  general  JThapes,  according  to  their  fituation ;  bat  all  sp- 
are alfo  fond  of  carcafes  of  any  kind,  being  fre-  p^r  funk  in  its  gelatinous  furface :  tbofe  aloo; 
quently  found  lodged  in  fuch  as  are  accidentally  the  back  and  belly  are  of  an  oblong  oval  fonci 
tak(>n  up.  The  conger  eel  probably  generate  like  and  clofe  fet  together ;  and  in  other  parts  they  are 
thf  fredi-water  fpeciea.  Innumerable  quantities  round  and  more  diftind.  Both  the  parts  are 
of  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  their  fry  come  up  the  mottled  with  fmall  white  fpots,  and  have  two  dtf* 
Sevei  abo^t  April,  preceding  the  (hads,  which  it  tindt  lines  compofed  of  fmali  white  ftreaks  conti- 
is  conje^ured  migrate  into  th.it  river  to  feed  on  nued  along  from  the  feet  to  the  tail.  The  fin  of 
them  ;  they  are  called  eivrrj*  They  fwarm  du-  the  tail  has  no  rays,  and  is  no  more  than  ao  sdi- 
ring  their  feafon,  and  are  taken  in  a  kind  uf  fieve  pofe  membrane  like  that  of  the  eel."  Dr  Gardro, 
made  of  hair-cloth  fixed  to  a  long  pole }  the  filh-  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Ellis,  mentions  a  remarkable  pro- 
erman  ftanding  on  the  edge  of  the  water  during  pert^  of  this  animal,  viA.  that  bis  ienrant  endra- 
the  tide,  puts  in  his  net  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  vouring  to  kill  one  of  them  by  dafliing  it  agaioft 
And  drawinjg  it  out  /igain,  tal^es  multitudes  at  the  ft  ones,  it  broke  into  3  or  4  pieces.  Linoxoii 
^rery  fweep«  and  will  take  as  many  during  one  from  the  defcriptions  fent  him,  made  it  a  new  ge- 
tiwU  as  will  fill  a  bufheL  /Thty  are  drefTed,  "and  nus  named  Sireut  of  a  new  order  Meamlet%  of  tte 
reckoned  very  delicate.  They  are  an  article  of  clafs  amphibia.  But  from  this  clafs  both  the  or- 
commerpe  in  Cornwall ;  numbers  taken  on  that  der  Meantej  and  that  of  Nantcj  have  been  latdy 
coaft,  and  exported  to  Spain  and  PgrtugaU  parti-  expunged ;  and  Gmelin  has  reduced  the  Sirea  to 
^ttlarly  to  Barcelona.— Some  are  taken  by  a  fingle  a  fpecies  of  Mursena.  Its  place  here,  howemi 
ho^ik  and  line ;  hut  as  thj»t  method  is  tedious,  they  feems  ftill  of  doubtful  propriety ;  as  Gmelin  hioi* 
Bre  chiefly  caught  by  bulter^*  (See  Bulter,  §  a.)  felf  acknowledges  in  the  Pre&ce  to  his  edition  of 
The  fiihermen  are  inuch  afraid  of  a  large  congery  the  Syfiema  Naturae.  For  Campfer,  having  dif- 
}eft  it  /liould  endanger  their  legs  by  flinging  round  feded  the  Siren,  djfcovered,  that  on  each  fide  of 
Ihem;  they  therefore  kijl  them  quickly  by  ftriking  the  head  it  is  furniflied  with  three  true  gi»«»  fc- 
them  pn  the  navel.  They  are  afterv^ards  cured  in  parated  from  each  other  by  membranes  barioe 
ihi^  nvai»ncr;  They  are  flit,  and  hung  on  a  fr^me  tooth- like  appendages;  ihat  the  mouth  is  aimed 
t}UJ)>r^dry»bayJrj(  a  fPAfiderablc  quantity  Of  fat,  with  ftrpng  and  firmly  planted  teeth  i  that  the 
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Keart  hit  only  one  ventricle;  aad  that  the  abdo  counted.    But  this  demanded  fo  much  time«  that  * 

own  is  filled  with  very  long  and  capacious  intef-  it  Was  impoflible  for  him  to  paint  many  pidurea^ 

tinef:  From  all  the£f  circumftances,  he  concludes*  on  which  account  they  are  exceedingly  fcarce^ 

that  this  animal  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fi{h  and  fold  for  extravagant  prices.   He  died  in  1700. 

of  the  order  of  Bramcbiojm  ;^While  in  other  re-  MURAMUM,  in  ancient  geography*  a  town  of 

fpc^s  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Mur^  Italy,  on  the  confines  of  Lucania ;  npw  caHed 

m,  of  the  order  Apodes ;  although  it  differs  ma-  MoftAiro ;  a  citadel  in  Calabria  Citra*  at  the 

tcrially  from  the  other  fpecies  of  that  genus*  by  fprings  of  the  Sybaris,  midway  between  the  Sinuf 

having  only  three  notched  bones  iii  the  gills,  and  Tarentinus  on  the  £.  and  the  Tufcan  fea  on  the 

from  the  peroral  fins  being  each  divided  into  Four  W.    It  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  ruine 

finger-like  appendages.  of  Syf ajeum. 

*  MURAG£.  jt.  /.  [from  munu^  Latin.]  Mo-  MURANNY*  a  fortrefs  of  Hungary. 

ney  paid  to  keep  walls  in  repair.  MURARUT,  a  mountaio  of  Traofylvania. 

MURAKWA*  a  town  of  Poland  in  Braclaw.  MURASSON*  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep.  of 

(i.)  *  MURAL.  aJf,  {muralu%  mmrust  Latin.]  the  Avetron,  ^^o  miles  £S£.  of  Albio. 

IVrtaining  to  a  wall^—  (i.)  MURAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  Che  depart** 

And  repaired  ment  of  the  Tarn*  9  miles  £.  of  Caune. 

Her  murmi  breachi  returning  whence  it  rowPd.  (s.)  Mukat*  a  town  of  Francet  in  the  depart- 

Bfiltcm,  ment  of  Cantal,  %t  miles  K£.  of  Aurillac. 

—In  the  nedarine  and  the  like  delicate  mural  MURATORI,  Lewis  Anthony,  F.  R.  S.  a  oc;^ 

fruit*  the  later  your  pruning*  the  better.  Evel^.  lebrated  Italian  writer*  bom  at  Vignoles,  in  Bo- 

—A  foldier  would  venture  his  life  for  a  mmai  logna,  in  1674.    He  early  difcovered  a  fondneie 

crown.  AdMfm*  for  the  languages  and  fctences*    Having  comple- 

(2.)  Mu&AL  Arch*  a  wall*  or  walled  aich*  ted  his  firft  ftudies*  he  became  an  ecclefiaftic ;  but 

placed  exadly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  t.  r.  devoted  his  time  to  Kterature,  philofophy,  the- 

upon  the  meridian  line*  for  fixing  a  large  qua-  ology*  civil  law*  ahtiquities,  &c.     In  1694,  he 

DRiNT,  iextant*  or  other  inftrument,  to  ob&rve  was  made  librarian  of  the  Ambrofian  library  at 

the  meridian  altitudes*  &c.  of  the  heavenly  bo*  Milan :  and  in  1700  the  D.  of  Modena  made  him 

dies.  his  librarian*  keeper  of  the  Archives*  and  pro- 

(3.)  Mural  Crown.  See  Crown*  §  VI*  iii.  6.  voft  of  Santa  Maria  del  Poropola.     He  acquired 

U)  Mural  Quadrant.     See  ^  »•     Tycho  the  ef^eem  of  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  and 

Brabe  was  the  firft  who  ufed  a  mural  quadrant  in  became  an  aflbciate  of  the  Academies  of  the  Ar- 

his  ohfcrvations ;  after  him  Heveiius,  Mr  Flam«  cades  of  Rome,  Delia  Crufca,  and  Colomberia  of 

ftead,  De  la  Hire*  Jtc.  uied  it.    See  Astrono-  Florence,  of  £trufca  at  Cortona,  of  the  Imperii 

NY,  Index*  Academy  of  Olmutz,  and  F.  R.  S.  of  London. 

MURALT*  M.  De*  a  native  of  Switzerland*  He  died  in  1750.     He  wrote*  i.  Anetiota^  or  a 

who  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe*  colleAion  of  pieces  from  the  Ambrofian  library^ 

and  publiflied  Lettreifur  Itf Francois  etfut  la  An*  %  vols  4to*  with  notes.    %.  A  treatife  on  the  Ita- 

i/ou,  ismo*  %  vols.  1716;  which  met  with  great  Han  poetry*  »  vols  4to.     3.  Anetdoia  Grxea,  3 

Alcceii^  and  fome  other  works  which  are  below  vols  410.   4.  A  genealogical  hiftory  of  the  houfe 

mediocrity.    He  died  about  1750.  of  Modena,  2  vols  folio.    5.  A  colledion  of  the 

(i.)  MURANO*  an  ifland  in  the  Gulf  and  ci-  writers  of  the  Italian  hiftory,  27  vols  folio,  with 

devaot  I><^do  of  Venice*  4  miles  N.  of  Venice ;  learned  notes.    6.  Aniipiitatej  Uaiicgf,    7.  A  col- 

cootatning  10,000  inhabitants.     The  iOands  of  ledion  of  ancient  infcriptions*  entitled  jVbvia  JAr- 

St  £ra(imo»/(  which  contains  about  90  fouls,)  faurus  ;  6  vols  folio.    8.  The  annals  of  Italy,  j» 

and  Vignole*  are  comprended  in  its  podeftaria  or  j^ols  4to*  In  Italian*  j^c.   9.  Letters,  diflertationf» 

<ii^d.  Italian  poems,  &c. 

(«.)  MuRANO*  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  above  MURCA  db  Panbya*  a  town  of  Portugal,^  in  ^ 

iflaod*  about  3  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  fa-  Tras  Los  Montes ;  la  miles  SW.  of  Micandola.    ' 

tnoQt  for  its  manufadures  of  looking-glaffes,  in  (i.)  MURCIA,  in  ancient  mythology*  thegod- 

wbich  it  formerly  ferved  all  Europe*  and  which  defs  of  idlenefs.    The  name  is  taken  mm  mtireue 

ve  blown  like  bottles*  not  caft  as  in  England*  or  murcidutf  an  obfolete  word*  fignifying  a  dull* 

^  employ  about  1000  perfons.    It  contains  4  flothfal*  or  lazy  perfon.    The  ftatues  of  this  god- 

pariihes,   11  churches*   ornamented   with    fine  defs  were  always  covered  with  duft  and  mofs,  to 

paintings  and  moiaic  work*  7  monafteries*  feve-  exprefs  her  idlenefs  and  negligence.    She  had  a  • 

nl  magnificent  palaces,  and  about  10*000  inhabi-  temple  in  Romci  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine 

t^tt.    This  town  is  built  among  lakes  and  inter-  mount. 

feded  by  canals.     Lon.  xi.  5.  £.  Lat.  45.  x6.  N«  (a.)  Murcia*  in  geography*  a  kinedom  of 

MURAlirr*  Emanuel*  a  much  admired  land-  Spain,  boum!ed  on  the  N.  by  New  Caftile*  £.  by 

icapc  painter*  bom  at  Amfterdam  in  i6i».    He  Valencia*  W.  by  Andalufia  and  Granada*  and  S. 

^uadifciple  of  Philip  Wouverman*  from  whom  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  6a  miles  long, 

he  acquired  that  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  colour-  and  58  broad ;  its  principal  river  is  Segura.    Thit 

ing,  which  rendered  him  eminent.    His  fub|eAs  foil^  being  dij*  it  produces  little  com  or  wine ; 

vcre  views  in  Holland*  villages*  towns*  cities*  but  plenty  or  oranges*  citrons*  lemons*  olives*  al- 

nuas,  and  decayed  caftles ;  ail  iketched  after  na-  monds*  mulberries*  rice*  pulfe,  and  fugar.     It 

ture*  and  fo  ezquifitely  finiibed*  that  every  mi-  has  alfo  a  great  deal  of  filk.    It  was  taken  torn 

nate  part  of  a  building  was  perfectly  difcernible*  the  Moors  in  1265.    The  air  is  very  healthful.  * 

■Bd^vcoeT^patticttUrltone  or  brick  might  be  ,    (3.}  Muftcu»  a  large^  bandfomey  and  popu^ 

lous 
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loaa  town,  oapital  of  the  above  kingdom.    It  is  fuch  an  aA,  of  Tvldch  the  probable  coafequence 

a  bifiiop's  feey  ^fid- contains  fix  parifhes.     The  may  be»  and  eventoally  is,  death;  fbch  killing 

cathedral  is  a  moft  fuperb  edifiae,  with  the  ftairs  may  be  murder,  although  no  ftroke  be  ftruck  by 

of  the  fleeple  fo  contrived,  that  a  maii  may  ride  himfetf,  and  no  kiUing  may  be  prifflarily  intend* 

up  to  the  top,  either  on  herfeback  or  ki  a  coach,  ed  :  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  unaatnral  foo  who^ex* 

It  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  plain,  abounding  in  fine  pofed'  his'fick  fiither  to  tht  air  agaioft  hit  will,  by 

gardens,  which  produte  the  beft  fruits  in  Spain,  reafon  whereof  he  died ;  and  of  the  harlot,  who 

It  is  (eated  on  the  Sdgura.    Loh.  o.  36.  W.  Lat.  laid  her  ^ild  under  leaves  in  an  orchard,  where 

37.  48.  N.  a  kite  ftruck  it,  and  killed  it.    So  too,  if  a  man 

(t.)  *  MURDER.  »./.  [mcrthot,  mtrtberf  Sax.  hath  a  beaft  that  is  ufed  tp  do  mifchief ;  and  be, 

murdrum^  law  Lat.  the  etymology  requires  that  it  knowing  it,  fuffers  it  to  go  abroad,  and  it  kills  a 

ihould  be  written,  as  \\  andentl^  often  was^  mur'  man ;  even  this  is  manflaughter  in  the  owner:  but 

tber  ;  but  of  late  the  word' Itfelf  has  commonly,  if  he  had  purpofely  tunud  it  loofct  though  barely 

and  its  dertyatives  univerfalty,  been  Written  with  to  frighten  people,  and  make  what  is  called j^rf, 

d.l     The  aa  of  killing  a  man  unlawfully;  the  it  is  (as  in  the  Jewifli  law)  as  much  murder  as  if 
aft  of  killfni  criminally. —                               -he  had  incited  a  bear  or  a  dog  to  worry  them^  If 

Murders  4iave  been  perfomi'd  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  give<  his  patient  a  potion 

Too  tefrible  for  th'  ear.  Sbak.  or  plafter  to  cure  him,  which,  contrary  to  expec- 

Slaughter  grows  im<rifr  when  it  goes  too  far, '  tation,  kills  him,  this  is  neither  murder  nor  man- 

And  tiial^es  a  maffacre  what  wak  a  war.  hryd.  flau^ter^  but  mifadventune ;  and  he  (hall  not  be 

—The  killthg  of  their  children  had,  in  the  ac-  punifhed  criminally  5  but  if  it  be  n6t  a  rtfidar 

count  of  God,  the  guilt  of.  murder ^  ^as  the  offer-  pbyfiGian  or  furgeon  who  admlnifters  the  medicine, 

ing  theiA  to  idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry.'  Locke:,  or  performs  the  operation,  it  is  manikughter.  Yet 

(a.)  MuftDCRy  or  MuatHsW  comes  ft'om  th\&'  -Sir  Matthew  Hale  very  juftl^  ^ucflions  this  dc- 

Saxon  mortfof  death  /  •which  fome  will  have-'tolTg-  termination.    To  make  the  ktliing  murder,  it  is 

nify  a  violent  death  ;'  whence  the  "barbarolis  'La-^  requifite  that  tb^  party  die  within  a  year  and  a 

tin  murdrum  and  mordrum.    Murder  is  pumHied '  daj^'jifter -the-'ftroke  received,  or  caufe  of  death 

with  death  in  nlmoft  all  nations.        '  -  aditnintftered  ;  in  the  computation  of  which  the 

(3.)  Murder,  or  MuRTHEftrhi  laW)  is  thus'  whole  day  upon  which  the  hurt  was  done  (hall  be 
defined,  or  rather  defcribed^  by  8ir  iSdward  Coke:  reckoned  the  i^r^.    3,  The  perfon  killed  miift  be 
When  a  perfon,  of  fonnd  memory  and  difcretion,  •«  a  reafonahde  creature  m  being,  and  under  the  king^s 
unlawfully  kHleth  anyreafonaWe  creature*  in  be-;-  peaeef*  at' the  time  of  killing.    Therefore  to  kill 
ing,  and  under  the  king'g  peace,  with  malice,,  an  alien,  a  Jew,  or  an  outlaw,  who  are  all  under 
aforethought,  either  expi^fs  or  Implied."*    i.  It,  the  king's  peace  or  protefttbh,  is  as  much  mor» 
muft  be  Comnskted  by  a  |»erfon  offiund  vterrforij  dcr  as  to  kill  the  moft  regular  bom  Englifttman; 
and  di/cretien  i   for  lunatics  or  infSlrts'are  inca-  except  he  be  an  alien  enemy,  in  time  of  war.  To 
ptble  of  committing  any  crime  V  tinlefs  in  fuch  kill  a  child  in  its  mother's  womb,  is  nownomor* 
cafes  where  they  (how  h  conftloufnefs  of  doing  dcvj-bnt  a  "great  mifprifion;  but  if  the  child  be 
wrong,  and  of  courfc  a  difcr#ti6n  or  difcemment  born  alive,  and  dieth  by  reafon  of  the  portion  or 
between  good  and  evil.     2.  Nl'Xt,  it  happens  brutfes  it  received  in  the  womb,  it  feems  to  be 
when  a  perfon  of  fuch  found  difcrelron  unlawful*  murder  in  fuch  as  adroinifteredor  gave  then.  As 
A  kiUeth,    The  unlawfulnefs  Arifes  from  the  kill-  to  the  murder  of  baftard-cKfldren,  fee  Bastard, 
mg  without  warrafit  or  excufe:  and  there  muft  N®  I,  }  6..    4.  Laftly,  the  killing  muft  be  coro- 
alfo  be  an  adual  killing  to  conftitute  murther;  for  mitted  "  with  malice  aforethought"  to  make  it 
a  bare  aflault,  with  iirtent  to  kiH,  is  only  a  great  murder.    This  is  the  grand  criterion  which  now 
roifdemeanour,  though  formerly  it  wm  held  to  be  diftinguifties  murder  from  other  killing  c  and  thij 
murder.    The  killing  may  be  by  poifbning,  ftri-  malice  prepenfe,  malifia  pneeogitataf  is  not  (0 
king,  ftarvine,  drowning,  and  a  thoeftnd  other  properly  fpite  or  malevolence  to  the  deceafedia 
forms  of  deatii,  by  which  human  nature  may  be  particular,  as  an  evil  defign  in  general ;  the  tfc- 
overcome.    Of  thefe  the  moft  deteitable  of  all  Is  tate  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant  bean; 
poifon ;  becaufe  it  can  of  all  others  be  the  leaft  and  it  may  be  cipher  expre/j,  or  implied,  in  law. 
prevented.    And  therefore,  by  ftat.  aa  Hen.  VIII.  Exprefs  malice  is  when  one  with  a  ledate  delibe- 
c.  o.  it  was  niade  treafon,  and  a  more  grievous  rate  miiid  and  formed  defign,  doth  kill  another: 
and  lingering  kind  of  death  was  infli6ted  on  it  which  formed  defign  is  evidenced  by  external  cir* 
than  the  common  law  allowed;  namely,  boiling  cumftanccs  difcovering  that  inward  intention :» 
id  death  :  but  this  aft  was  repealed  by  i  Edw.  lying  in  w.-iit,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grod* 
VI.  c.  za.    There  was  alfo  (fays  Judge  Black-  ges,  and  concerted  fchemes  to  do  him  fome  bo- 
(lone)  by  the  ancient  common  law,  one  fpecies  of  c>'y  harm.    This  takes  in»the  cafe  of  delibcrtte 
killing  held  to  be  murder,  viz.  bearing  falfe  wit-  duelling,  %vhere  both  parties  meet  avowedly  with 
tiefs  againft  another,  with  an  exprefs  premedita-  an  intent  to  murder:  thinking  it  their  duty,  as 
led  defign  to  take  away  his  life.     The  Gothic  gentlemen,  and  cUimtng  it  as  their  right,  to  wan- 
laws  puniftied  in  this  cafe  the  judge,  the  witnef-  ton  with  their  own  lives  and  tbofe  of  their  fellow- 
ice,  and  the  profecutor;  and,  among  the  RomauB,  creatures ;  without  any  warrant  or  anthority  from 
the  lex  Cornelia  de  Jiccariis^  punifhed  the  falfe  any  power  either  divine  or  human,  but  in  dired 
witnefs  with  death,  though  the  modem  law  (to  contradiftion  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man : 
avoid  the  danger  of  deterring  witnefles  from  gi-  and  therefore  the  law  has  juftly  fix«d  tbe  enine 
ving  evidence  upon  capital  profecutions,)  has  not  and  pimiihment  of  murder  on  them,  and  00  their 

punifhed  it  as  fuch.     If  a  man,  however,  does    feoonds  alfo.  (See  Di;bi/|  $  9>)    If  even  opj'l'' 
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fudden  pityvocfttion  one  beato  anoihery  in  a  cruel  tioB  $  or  allefiated  into  maaOaughtery  by  being 
and  unufaal  manner,  Co  that  he  dies*  though  be  either  the  .involuntary  coofequimce  of  iboie  ad» 
did  not  intend  his  death,  yet' he  is  guilty  of  mur-  not  hti&ly  Uwfulf^  or  (if  vdunUury)  occaBoned 
der  by  ezpre&  oialiee;  i.e.  by  an  exprefs  ^vil  by  fome  fuddenly and  fufficieutly violent provoca- 
defign,  the  geoQioe  fenfe  of  mciitia.  As  when  a  tioQ«  AU  thefe  circumftadces  of  joftificatiDDf  or 
park  keeper  tied  a  boy  that  was  ftealiog  wopd  to  alleviation,  the  priibaer  muft  make  oott  to  the 
a  horfe's  tail,  and  dragged  biov  along  the  park ;  fatiB^adion  of  the  .court  and  jttty  |  the  latter  of 
when  hit  mafter  corre£^  a  fervant  with  an  iron  whom  are  to  decide  whether  the  chrcutnftances 
bar,  and  a  (cboolmafter  damped  oahis  fcbolar's  alleged  are  proved  to  have  exifted;  the  fbrkner, 
belly  fo  that  each  of  the  fufferers  died  $  thefe  bow  €ar  they  extend  to  take  away  or  mitigate  the 
were  juftly  held  to  be  murders,  becauie  the  cor-  guilt.  For  alt  homicide  is  prefumed  to  be  AiaU* 
Kdion  being  excefiive,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  de-,  ciou^  URtit  the  contrary  is  proved.  The-puniih* 
liberate  a^  of  Daughter.  Neither  Hiall  he  be  ment  of  murder,  and  that  of  manllaughter,  were 
guilty  of  a  lefs  crime,  who  kills  another  in  confe-  formerly  the  fame  |  both  having  the  benefit  bf 
qutroce  of  fucb  a  wilful  adt  as  (bows  hi<n  to  be  an  clergy ;  fo  that  none  but- unlearned  perfons,  who 
enemy  to  all  mankind  in  general ;  as  voing  deli-  leaft  knew  the  guilt  of  iti  were  put  to  death  for 
bcrately,  and  with  an  intent  to  do  mifchief,  upon  this  enormous  crime.  But  now,  by  fevcral  fta- 
a  horfe  ufcd  to  ftrikct  or  coolly  difcharging  a  gan  tute«i  the  benefit  of  dergy  if  tak»ii  away  from 
amohg  a  moltiuide  of  people.  So  if  a  man  re-  murderers  through  malice  prepenfe,  their  abet- 
foWes  to  kill  the  next  man  he  meets,  and  does  tors,  procurers,  a«d  aounieUcMrt.  In  atrocious 
kiil  him,  it  ie  mufder,  although  be  knew  him  not ;  cafes,  it  was  ttiual  for  the  court  to  direA  the  Qor- 
for  this  is  uoiverial  malice.  And  if  two  or  more  derer,  .after  execution,  to  be  huAg  upon  a  gibbet 
come  together  to  do  an  unlawful  adt  againft  the  in  chaioa  near  the  f>lace  where  the  fa!ft  waa  corn- 
king's  peace,  of  which  the  probable  conlequence  mitted.  But  now^  in  England,' It  isetiaiftedby 
might  be  bloodflted;  as  to  beat  a  nun,  to  com-  ftat.  ts  Geo.  II.  c  $f,  tha^^the  judge,  before 
mit  a  riot,  or  to  rob  a  park,  and  one  of  them  whom  any  peiioo  is  fouiid  guilty  of  wilfol  mur- 
kills  a  man  ;  it  is  murder  in  ihem  all,  becaufe  of  der,  fhaJl  prooounce.  fenteoce  immediately  after 
the  unlawful  ad,  the  maUtia  prjtcogitatat  or  evil  conviAioD,  unJefs.  he  fees  cauie  to  poft^one  it ; 
intended  beforehand.  Aifo  io  many  caies  where  and  (hall  in  paflaag  fisnteRce  dire^  bkn  to  be  ex- 
no  malice  is  expfeiFed,  the  law  will  imply  it ;  as, .  ecuted  6n*tha  uesi  day  but  one  (unlels  the  fame 
where  a  man  wilfully  poifons  another,  in  fucb  a  (hall  be  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  Monday  follow- 
delibcrate  2&  the  law  prefumes  malice,  though  Iqg),  and  tba*  his  body  be  ddli^red  to  the  fur- 
DO  particular  enmity  can  be  proved.  Aad  if  a  geons  to  be  di(redted  and  anatomised ;  and  that  the 
man  kiUs  another  fuddenly,  without  aayy  or  judge  may  dire<ft  his  body  to  be  afterwards  bung 
without  a  coaQderable  provocation,  the  law  im-  in  chains,  but  in  no  wife  to  be  buried  without  dif- 
plies  malice.  No  alfront,  by  words  or  geftures  fedioa.  Ahdf  during  the  (bort  but  awful  interval 
only,  is  a  fnfiicient  provooationt  fo  as  to  escufe  between  (enteoce  and  execution,  the prifoner  (ball 
or  extenuate  fuch  ads  of  violence  as  manifeftly  be  kept  alone,  and  fuftaincd  witb  only  bread  and 
endanger  the  li^  of  another.  But  if  the  perfoo,  wtter.  But  a  power  is  allowed  to'  the  judge, 
fo  prov6ked,  had  unfortunately  killed  the  other,  u|kmi  good  and  fuificient  caufe,  to  refpite  the  ex- 
by  beating  htm  in  fuch  a  manaer  as  (howed  only  ecution,  and  relax  the  other  reftraints  of  this  ad. 
an  Hitent  to  ehaftife  and  not  to  kill  him,  the  law  See  PA&aiciDS,  and  Petit  Trbason. 
•fo  far  oonfiders  the  provocaMon  of  contumelious  (4.)  *  Murder.  inUrj,  An  outcry  when  life  ia 
behaviour,  at  to  adjudge  it  only  manslaugh-  in  danger. — 

TiR,  and  not  murder.     In  like  manner,  if  one  Kill  men  i'  th'  dark !  where  be  thefe  bloody 

kills  aa  officer  of  juftice,  io  the  execution  of  his  thieves? 

duty,  or  any  of  his  a(Bftants  endeavouring  to  con-  Ho  murdgr !  murder  !                   SAoK  Othello^ 

ftfrre  the  peace,  or  any  private  perfon  endeavour-  *  To  Murder,  v.  a,  [hotXL  the  «oon.]    s.  To 

ing  to  fupprefs  an  affray,  or  apprehend  a  felon,  kill  a  man  unlawfolly.-^ 

knowing  his  authority  or  the  intention  with  which  If  he  dies,  I  murder  him,  not  they.     J>rjdim. 

he  interpofea,  the  law  will  imply  malice,  and  9.  Todeftroy;  to  put  an  end  to^— 

the  killer  (baH  be  g%iiityof  murder.    And  if  one  Can'ft  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour, 

intends  to  do  another  felony,  and  undefignedly  Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 

kHts  A  man,  this  is  alfo  muinkr..    Thus  if  one  And  then  again  begin,  and  ftop  again  \ '    Shvk^ 

(hoots  at  A  snd  mitifes  himiy  but  kills  B,  this  is  £1^  the  mutinous  winds  i'  " 

murder;  becauie  of  the  previous  felonious  intent.  Strike  the  proud  cedars  to  the  fiery  fun, 

wbick  the  Uw  fransfers  from  one  to  the  other.  Mur^ring  impoflibih'ty,  to  make 

The  fame  is  the  ca(e,  wheie  one  lays  poifon  for  What  cannot  be,  (Kgte  work.        Shak.  CorioL 

A  and  B,  agaioft  whom  the  prilbiier  had  no  ma-  (i.)  *  MURDERBR.  »./.  (from  vmrderJ^   One 

hcioat  intent,  takes  it,  and  it  kills  him,  this  is  who  has  (bed  human  bk)od  unlawfollyj  onewlio 

nkewife  mundeiw    So  Vlfo,  if  one  gives  a  woman  has  killed  a  man  criminally.— Than  dot  kill  me 

with  child  a  medicine  to  procure  abortion,  and  with  thy  falfehood,  and  it  grieves  me  not  to  die ; 

|t  operates  (b  violently  as  to  kill  the. woman,  this  but  it  gmevetme  that  thou  art  the  murderer.  Sidn* 

»  murder  in  the  peiibn  who  gave  it.    It  is  a  ge-  .                    I  am  bia  koft, 

Krai  rule,  chat  all  homicide  is  malicious  and  of  Who  ihoM  againft  his  mt«rM^f^(httr  the  door, 

courfe  ameants  to  murder,  iinfefii  where  juftified  Not  bear  the  knife  myfelf.         Simik.  Macbeth. 

by  the  command  or  .peroiflion  of  -the  lair ;  ex-  Thou  tdl'ft  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eyea; 

cufed  on  a  principle  of  accident  or  frlf-preferva-  'Tia  pretty  fure. 

That 
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That  em,  that  are  the  fratl'ft  and  fofteft  things,  repaify  and  to  receive  a  certain  toB  and  cnftool 

Who  (hut  their  coward  gates  on  atpasies,  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 
Shoaid  be  caU'd  tyrants>  batchers,  mmrieren.  MURES.    See  Mos. 

Sbak.       (X.)  lifUR£T|  a  to«m  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of| 

—The  very  horror  of  the  faft  had  ftupified  aH  cu*  Upper  Garonne^  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Galcooy ; 

riofity*  and  fo  difperfed  the  multitade,  that  even  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Albigeoies,  io 

the  mmriertr  himfelf  might  haveefcaped.  ifotien.  tiij,  and  death  of  Peter,  king  of  Ajragon,  their 

Like  fome  rich  or  mighty  mmrderer*  ally,  who  lies  interred  near  it.   ft  is  feated  on  the 

Too  great  for  prifoo,  which  he  breaks  with  gold.  Garonne,  lo  miles  S.  of  Toulonie,  and  t^\  N.  of 

Hrydefu  Rieux.    Lon.  1. 18.  £   Lat.  43-  46*  N. 
•—This  ftranger  having  had  a  brother  killed  by  the       (s.)  MURET,  or  )  Mark  Anthony  Francis,  wai 
coofpirator,  and  having  fought  in.  vain  for  an  op-       MURETUS,       >  bom  at  Muret,  near  Limoges, 

portnnity  <MF  revenge,  chanml  to  meet  the  mwr*  in  15  a6.    He  acquured  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the 

4inr  in  the  temple.  Addifim,^'  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  without  inftrudion.  aod 

With  eoual  terrors,  not  with  eoual  guilt,  '  became  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  tine. 

The  mmrd*rer  dreams  of  all  the  Mood  he  fpilt.  After  having  taught  fome  time  in  Provence,  he 

Svfift,  was  made  a  profeffbr  at  Paris,  aloo^  with  Turoe- 

(x.)  MuRDtasas,  or  MuaDBatUG  Piecbs,  in  bus  and  Buchanan.    In  1544  he  went  into  Italy; 

afhip,  are  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance,  either  of  and  in  xsdjwasprofeflbrof  law,  philofophy,  and 

brafsoriron,  which  have  chambers  put  in  at  their  hiftory,  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1585.    Hie 

breeches.  They  are  ufed  at  the  bulk-heads  of  the  principal  works  are,  x.  Excellent  notes  on  Te- 

fore^caftle,  half-deck,  or  fteerage,  in  order  to  clear  rence,  Horace,' Catullus,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Salhift, 

the  deck,  when  the  fliip  is  boarded  by  an  enemyl  Ariftotle,  Xenophon,  &c.   1.  Orationti-   3.  Faru 

*  BfURDBRESS. »./  [from  murderer.]  A  wo-  LeBiones,  Poemata^  Hymni  Satri.    4*  DiffnOawmn 
sum  that  commits  murder.—  in  Ub.  L  PandeSorwn^  de  Origine  Jmris^  ^e,   $• 

When  by  thy  fcom,  O  mwrJtrefsl  I  am  dead,  BfiJtoU^  Juvemiia  Carmituh  cf^»     Moft  of  hii 

Then  fhall  my  ghoft  come  to  thy  bed.    Domie.  works  have  been  printed  in  the  Venice  editioD  (tf 

Diana's  vengeance  on  the  vidor  Ihown,  X7^7>  in  5  vols  Svo. 
Theiii|r^/^mother,andoonfumingfon./)ry^.       (t.)  MUREX,  in  zoology,  a  genua  of  iofedsb^ 

Art  thou  the  uMir/r^thenof  wretched  Latus?  longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaoea.    This 

Dryden.  animal  is  of  the  fnatl  kind:  theihellconfiftsofone 

*  MURDERMENT. »./  [from  murder.]  The  fpiral  valve,  rough,  with  membranaoeoas  fumms; 
aft  of  killing  unlawfully.    Not  in  ufe. —  and  the  aperture  terminates  in  an  entire  canal, 

To  her  came  meflage  of  the  murderment.  other  ftraight,  or  fomewhat  afcendtog.    There 

Fairfax,  are  60  fpecies,  particularly  diftingniflied  by  pe- 

*  MURDEROUS,  adj.  [from  murder.]  Bloody;  culiarities  in  thetr  (hells,  Sec.    From  a  fpecies  of 
guilty  of  muVder ;  addided  to  blood.^  murex  was  obtained  the  famous  TvauM  dti,  lb 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  fffuri^rMa  tyranny  much  valued  by  the  ancients.    This,  bowercr, 

Sits  m  grim  majefty  to  fright  the  worid.  Shak.  has  long  been  fuperieded  by  the  ule  of  the  cocbi- 

Oh  mur^rwt  coxcomb !  whtt  (hould  fuch  a  neal.    One  of  the  (hells  pniductng  the  dye  wss  t 

fool  kind  of  buccinum ;  but  the  fineft,  or  Tynan  por- 

Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  I  Shak.  Othelh.  pie,  was  got  from  the  mttrer    Thefe  fpecies  of 

Enforc'd  to  fly  (hells  are  (bund  in  various  parts  of  the  Mcditer- 

Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  nwr^rout  king  ranean.    Immenfe  heaps  of  them  are  to  be  lc«i 

Were  dead,  %ho  fought  his  life.  Jfr//M.  about  Tarentum,  evincing  one  place  where  tlus 

If  (he  has  defbrm'd  this  earthly  life  precious  liquor  was  eartrafted.  See  PL  CCXXVII» 

With  mur^raus  rapine  and  feditious  fkrife ;  >fe.  1  —4.    They  are  alfo  found  00  the  cosfti  of 

In  everlafting  darknefs  muft  (he  lie.         Prior.  Guayaquil  and  Guatimala  in  Peru.    The  Adla 

(3.)  MURE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  adhere  to  the  rocks  that  are  waihed  by  ihe  fea; 

Kre,  1 8  miles  S.  of  Grenoble,  and  %o  NE.  of  Die.  and  are  of  the  fixe  of  a  large  walnut.    The  Uqoor 

(ft.)  Muaa,  a  cape  of  Corfica,  13  miles  SW.  of  may  be  estraded  two  waya:  fome  kill  the  aoioui 

Ajaocio.  after  they  have  drawn  it  out  of  the  (hell ;  thcs 

(3.)  •  Moaa. «./  bmw,  FT.  mnnut  Lat.]  A  wall,  prefs  it  with  a  kni(e  from  head  to  Uil ;  (cp*|^ 

Kot  in  u(e.—  from  the  body  the  part  wher^  the  liquor  is  cw- 

Thelnceflant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  lefted,  and  throw  away  the  reft.«  When  thu 

Hath  vrrought  the  iffttrv,  that  (hould  confine  it  in,  operation,  after  being  repeated  on  leveral  (iBsfl«» 

So  thin,  that  life  looks  through.  Sbak.  has  afforded  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid,  the 

*  To  Muaa.  nj.a.  [mttrvr, Fr.  from  murus^  Lat.]  thread  intended  to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in  ttt  aw 
To  inckife  in  walls.— All  the  gates  of  the  city  were  the  prooefs  is  finiflied.  The  colour,  which  1  •» 
mured  Up,  except  fuch  as  were  re(crved  to  (ally  firit  of  the  whitenefs  of  milk,  becomes  aftervwdi 
•ut  at.  Knollei.  green,  and  is  not  irarple  till  the  thread  tf  dry* 

MURENA.    See  Muxjema.  Others  draw  the  fi(h  partly  out  of  the  flieH,  and, 

(f  .^  *  MURENGER.  «.  /.  [mscrw,  Lat.    An  fquerxing  it,  make  it  yield  a  fluid  whtch  (erta 

over(eer  of  a  wall.  jUnfworth.  for  dyeing :  they  repeat  this  operation  4  tioei«» 

(ft.)  MvaXNoaas^re  two  officers  of  givat  an*  different  intervals,  but  always  with  left  focccl^ 

5uity  in  the  cityof  Chelter,  annually chofen  out  If  they  continue  it,  the  fi(h  dies.    Nocoioor,* 

the  aldermeny  ip  ice  that  thr  walls  are  kept  in  prefimi  known*  fays  the  Abb6  Rayoal,  cao  k 

compfiw 
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CiMDpared  totbis*  either  as  to  luftre^  livelinefsi  or  liqoidi  and  refembles  a  congealed  oit.  It  itf  ne« 
duratioo.  It  fatceeds  better  on  cotton  than  (Wooly  ceflary  to  aflift  the  adtion  of  the  muriatic  acid 
Imen,  or  filk^  •    £X  ^  nioderate  heat'  applied  to  the  land  bath, 

(a.)  MuKCXf  a  caltrap  or  iron  inftrumenty  with  The  fecure  luting  of  the'vefleh  is  alio  an  effential 
Hiarp  points  proje^ing  io  every  dire^ioni  ufed  by  circumftance ;  for  the  vapour  which  xbight  efcdpe 
the  Romans  9s  adefence  againft  the  enenny's  horfe.  is  fuffocatingt  and  would  not  fuffer  the  chemift  to 
It  was  fo  cailedf  probablyy  becaufe  the  points  iafpedt  his  operation  dofety.  It  is  eafy  to  dilco* 
bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  fpinesand  tubercles  ver  the  place  where  it  efcapes  through  the  lutes* 
with  wfaieh  the  (hell  of  the  fifh  murex  is  fur-  by  running  a  feather  dipped  in  volatile  alkali 
roanded.  over  them;    the  combination  of  theie  rapoors 

MURG»  a  river  of  Suabia,  which  rifes  t  miles  inftantly  forms  a  white  cloud»  which  renders 
8£.  of  Oppenauy  runs  SSE.  to  lake  £lp,  near  the  place  of  efcape  vifible.  The  fame  otY« 
which  it  is  joiDcd  by  the  Lorbach»  when  it  runs  genated  muriatic  acid  may  be  obtained,  by 
N.  to  Gerfpacby  and  then  NW«  by  Raftadt,  &c.  diftilling  in  a  fimilar  apparatus  lo  lb.  of  marine 
aad  falls  into  the  Rhine.  falt»  3  or  4  lb.  of  manganefe,  and  10,  lb  of  fuU 

MURGENTHAL,  a  town  of  Switzerland  in  phuric  acid.  Mr  Reboul  has  obferved,  that  thtf 
Berne ;  15  miles  £.  of  Soleure.  concrete  ftate  of  this  acid  is  a  cryitallization  of  ir, 

MURGIr  or  )  in  ancient  geographyi  the  laft    which  takes  place  at  3^  below  the  freezing  point 
BfQRGIS,   •  3  town  of  Hiipani^  Bctica,  next    of  Reaumur.    The  forms  which  h^ve  been  obfer« 
the  Tarraconenfis ;  the  Urce  of  Ptolemy.  Now .  ved  are  thofe  of  a  quadrangular  prifm,  truncated 
called  MuxAit  A,  a  port  town  of  Granadat  on  the    very  obliquely,  and  terminated  by  a  lozenge.    He 
Mediterrioean.    Lon.  1.  50.  W.   Lat.  37.  6.  N.      has  likewife  obferved  hollow  hezahedral  pyramids 
MURHARDy  or  >  a  town  of  Wirtemburg^  on    on  the  furface  of  the  liquor.    To  make  ufe  of  the 
MURHARTt      5  ^^^  Mtthr,  aa  miles  KE.  of    oxygenated  acid  in  the  arts,  and  to  concentrate  a 
Stattgard,  aii4  6%  8£.  of  Worms.    Lon.  9.  51.  £•    greater  quantity  in  a  given  volume  of  water^  the' 
I^t.  48.  56.  N.  vapodr  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  folotibn  of  alkaw 

MURLAy  alimentary  ialt«    See  Salt.  line  (alt.    A  white  precipitate  is  at  firft  formed  m 

MURIATES. SeeCH emistry,  Ind,  &  Focak*  II.  the  liquid ;  but  foon  afterwards  the  depofition di- 
(i.)*  MURIATIC,  adf.  Partaking  of  the  tafte  miniihes,  and  bubbles  are  difeng^gedj  which  are 
or  nature  of  briae,  from  muria,  brine  or  pickle,  the  carbonic  acid.  In  this  cafe  two  (aits  are  form« 
Qtuxry.^If  the  fcurvy  be  entirely  muriaticp  pro-  ed,  the  oxygenated  muriate  and  the  ordinary  mu« 
ceediog  from  a  diet  of  fait  fleih  or  fifh,  antitcor-  riate.  The  mere  impreffion  6f  light  is  fumtient 
butic  vegetables  may  be  given  with  fuccefe^  but  to  decompofe  the  former,  and  to  convert  it  into 
tempered  with  acids.  ArbuthnoU  common  fait.     This  lixivium  contains  indeed  the 

(2.)  Muriatic  Acio.   See  Chemistry,  Ind.    oxygenated  acid  in  a  ftronger  proportion.    The 
(3O  Muriatic  Acid,   method  op  paocu     execrable  fmell  of  the  acid  is* much  weakened.    It 
RING.  The  following  procefs  is  ufed  by  M  Chap-    may  be  employed  for  various  ufes  with  the'  fame 
tal.   «<  To  extras  this  acid  (fays  he),  I. place  a    fuccefs,  and  with  great  fecility  *,  but  the  effedl  is 
^arge  glafs  alenbiCf  of  one.fingle  piece,  upon  a    very  far  from  correfpondiog  with  the  quantity  of 
iand-batb.    To  the  alembic  I  adapt  a  fmall  recei-    oxygenated  acid  which  enters  into  this  combma* 
ver;  and  to  the  receiver  3  or  4  fmall  bottles  near-    tion,  becaufe  the  virtue  of  a  great  part  is  deftroy* 
'  ly  filled  withdiftilled  watertand  arranged  accord-    ed  by  its  union  with  the  alkaline  bafis« — The  Oxy« 
iog  to  the  roiethod  of  Mr  Woulfe.    I  difpofe  the    genated  muriatic  acid  has  an  exceliively  ftrong 
receiver  and  bottles  in  a  ciftern,  the  places  of  June-    fmell.    It  adis  diredly  on  the  larynx,  which  it  fti* 
tion  beiqg  luted  with  fat  lute,  and  fecured  with    mulates,  excites  coughing,  and  produces  violent 
f^gsfoaked  in  the  lute  of  lime  and  whites  of  eggs,    headaches.''     The  apparatus  recommended  by 
Liftly,  1  furrbund  the  bottles  with  pounded  ice.    M.  Berthollet  is  on  the  fame  plan  with  M.  Chap*  ' 
When  the  appaiatus  isthus  difpofed*  I  introduce    tal's,  though  the  fcale  is  much  larger.    The  va* 
^'nto  the  alembic  half  a  pound  of  manganefe  of    pour  with  which  the  water  isto  be  impregnated^ 
^veonesyand  pour  upon  it*  at  feveral  repeitionsy    ought  not  to  rufh  out  of  the  diftilling  veflel  with 
i  lb  of  fuming  muriatic  acid.    The  quantity  of   too  great  hafte ;  as  in  this  cafe  a  great  quantity 
'cid  which  I  pour  at  once  is  3  oz.  and  at  eAch    will  be  loft,  by  the  water  not  having  time'to  ab* 
time  of  pouring,  a  confiderable  effervefcence  is    forb  it  all.    To  avoid  this,  matters  (hould  be  ma« 
raifed.    I  do  not  pour  a  new  quanrity  until  no-    naged  in.fuch  a  manner,  that,  Without  fenlibly  xn- 
^H  more  comes  over  into  the  receivers.    This    terrupting  the  operation,  the  vapour  may  iflue 
Tn|ltbod  of  proceeding  is  indifpenlably  neceftary    from  the  diftilling  veffel  gradually,  and  without 
^fli  the  operator  is  dedrous  of  making' his  pro-    fudden  explofions;  by  which  means  the  water 
^  with  a  definite  quantity  of  materials ;  for  if   will  imbibe  as  faft  as  the  velTel  diftils  for  a  certaia 
too  targe  aqoantity  of  acid  be  poured  on  at  once,    time ;  and  to  preferve  all  the  vapour,  there  ought ' 
itis  impoffible  to  reftrain  the  v<<pours ;  and  the    to  be  feveral  receivers,  one  above  the  other,  torn* 
^nervefcence  will  throw  a  quantity  of  manganefe    municating  by  pipes,  that  the  vapour  which  does 
[nio  the  receiver.    The  vapours  which  are  deve-    net  condenfe  in  one  may  do  fo  in  the  other. — The 
•oped  by  the  effufion  of  muriatic  acid  are  of  a    following  apparatus. may  be  ufed  with  fuccefs: 
gwnifh  yellow  colour,  and  they  communicate    i.  For  the  diftilling  veflel.    A  large  bottle  of  com- 
tois  colour  to  the  water  when  they  combine  with    mon  brown  earthen  ware  (fee  Plan  CCXXVIL 
^^A  Y^*°  ^^"  vapour  is  concentrated  by  the  ice,  fg,  9.)  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapeft,  and  moft  eli-  . 
^  thewater  isfiiturated  with  it,  it  forms  a  fcum    jjible  diftilUng  veflel  that  can  be  ufed  ;  as  it  is  not 
on  the  Tuiface,  which  is  precipitated  through  th?    liable  to  b/e^k,  and  may  he  ufed  long  without  bc- 
^^^•XV.  Part  II.         •  Eee  inff 
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?ng  corroded.  It  may  be  placed  in.  a  f^niKbAth ;  "of  mangancfe  arc  to  be  thrown  in,  and  the  mooth 
or  if  i|t  he  luted,  it  may  be  pqt  on  :)n  oj^en  flrc,  flopped  np  as  quicWy  as  pofliMe.  The  vwpour 
which  ought  not  to  be  raifed  ,to  a.grrnt  height,  from  thcfe  will  be  quicWy  diffipatcd,  aodlheope- 
x.  The  receiyers  ought  tq  5e  large  Tqu  <re  cifte.rrff  ration  muft  ^e  rcpcatt?d  until  nomore  *ffrr?f<cv»>cr 
of,  woodt  covered  over  on  the  infiVle  wifh  white  arires  upon'  throwing  m  the  manganefe.  Whrn 
waXi.OQ  which  xhti  ni'ld'has  'no  eff«  & ;  and  they  this  is  the  c;*fe,  a  frefh  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fait  di- 
may  be  placf^  oiie  ah<We 'the  other,  with  cocks  luted,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  precedingr,  is  to  be 
fo  litu;itcd,  that  t(ie  v^'^tcr  ^F  the  upper  -ciftcrns    arfdcd,  and  this  agihi  t^ated  with  irr re  marga- 

tfli  the 

for  the 

ntpKui  to 

>  ^rheTJottlemuft'bc  furniflied  with  a  gbfs  tube  nace,  tand  pot,  a^»d  bcntJe,  to  join  iinmediate*y 
ta^on^y  thp'fteam  from  it  intothcreceiv-rj  but*  to  the  referroirs,  that  the  operatirti  tnay  not  be 
to  prevent  any  of^Jie  acid  Fioru  K''**i»'P  tnatnonprt  interrupted.; — fhe  water  in  The  Fnwefmoft  refer* 
theHquordffitfncd  for  blf^jchliij:,  it  will  benocef-'  voir  will  alwnfs  be  nroft  ftroni^ly  impregnated, 
fary  toiiavcft'triajl  c/jl^.if>trr;^ife<rhctvvixt  it  and    a^i\  may  be  known  to  be  of  fofficleft  (Ircpeth 


may  tie  e^fil)!  ic.cftmp/'nufj   in   moft   blrach^iig'  the  w^ter  fit  ttj<?  tniddle  receiver,  w4iich  is  alfo 

houf<^  tMha:yf  3  jfSoAil  ft|\\uo  b;f  clear  VatVf  am-'  partlyHmpregh.lted  withth^  gas,  njuftbcletdown 

Tifng,  i|Uo  J^^  |iigJier.;thaq  Vhe.ltve^  of'  th6  upf^er-  itfto  tjte  lowefn16«V  one  by  ttirning  tbe  cock  of  the 

n^oft  reiermit ;  oy  whuh  means  (hejr  c.in  afl  tje'  pipe^ir, 'tvhich*rh?^s  off  the  ivaterto  tbc  bottom. 

filled^tq  a,lui£c>ept,dcpth  wUh  vciy  liltlo  trOtibfe.  InUk^  nwnncf,  the  water  tV»  the-  upper  ciftern/is 

Xbe  apj:^ir;uyft  thcfl  wil]  \u'  feprdfi^ifti'd^  dh  Vi^te.  letdown  into  the  middle  fiftem^,  by  tWTnirg  the 

CCXXVrU.7fe'..4o,  whtr*^  A  i's  th^*  bcittfe  (Tontarji-  cock  belonging  to  ffie  pipe  A,  while  that'in/ii  to 

ing  tl|e  roixii^re ;  B  the  fand  poti  furna6%*d[oor,  be  repriced  hv  fVelb  vi-ater  from  the  ftfeam  which 

a;ulaih-bole  v  Cthe  ^lafs^fiihc  10  convey  the  fteam  runs  iutoihe  noufe. — The  n?6dnwm*of  the  dlftito- 

inluthc  c.iik'D,  placed  there  bn  purpofe  to  c;i"tch-  ifon  tS  a  folotfon  of  mangnhefc  {n* common  ijpiril 

.iny.ja/cid  which  may  dfftiJ,  or  fmall  qiuptfty  of  of  falt^  from  which  the  metal  may  be  predpitattd 

the  mixture  which*  may  boil  over.    E  is  another  by  ca u ft fc  •volatile  aHcali,  and  the  (rqoM  will  afford 

ftla(a  tube  commuhicatinfe'  with  the  lowermoft  fc-  fal  ammoniac.  '  A  great  jiart  of  the  muriatic  Kid 

fttrvoir  df  into  which  it  conveys  the  fleam  tn  be  will  remain  undecompofed,  evep  after  we  have 

abfdrbcd  by^tbe  water  Tying  in  its  bottom/   The  added'  as  mtrch  mang^fnefe  as  wil)  excite  effcnrtf* 

tbrcif^Ciii^rnA  communicate  on  their  upper  parts  cencc.    This  may  be  extemporaneonfly  recovcrrd 

by  .'means  of  thip  pipes  m  and  «;  by  which  the  by  pouring  into  the  dtftiHtng  vcffel  a  flttall  qaao* 

fteam  which  docs  pot  condenft  in  the  lower  re-  tity  of  oil  of  vitriol.     This  expels  the  fnurir.tic 

fcrvoir  is  coayeycd  to  the  middle?  one  ^,  ^nd  that  acid  from  the  manganefe  with  which  it  t»  uni:«?. 

wblcii  ^oes'not  .conacnfe  in  the  middle  one  is  and  renders  it  again  capable  of  aAiog  upon  frorr; 

conveyed  to  the  upper,  oney*;  jn  whicfi  a  vent  is  but  when  the*  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  this 

finally  given  to  it  at  g;   or  if  three  rcfcrvoirs  acid  has  no  t-ffcit  in  producing  the  proper  jaii 

ar^  not  futtcient, .  there  may  be  one  or  more  we  may  then  be  fure  that  the  operation  is  coni- 

pluccd  on  Ifie  top  of  thefe,  in  a  fimilAr  manner,  tpleted.    The  refiduura  is  now  a  combination  d 

The  operation  is  begun  by  puttms  in*o  the  bottle  manganefe  with  vitriolic  add,  and  may  be  decoo- 

>  At  aqufintity  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  fait  uilut^'d  With  pofed  by  volatile  alkali,  fo  that  it  ftiil  can  be  of 

at  V^  n  tinjcs  its  quantity  of  v/atcr,  fufllcient  to  ufe  to  make  fpirit  of  hart's-torn  and  fal^  immwh 

All  ibmewhat  more  than  one  half  of  it.    The  nian-  ac.    Thus  by  a  very  eafv  procefs,  without  the 

gancfe,  reduced  ts»as  fipea  powder  as  poflible,  is  fmalleft  danger  to  the  hearth  of  the  wcrknien,  » 

made  up  iiito  fmall  peli<;ts  oV  baits,  with  water,  unlimited  qumtity  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acd 

and  tlirowo'In  at  the  laleyal  tWck  of  the  bottle,  may  be  prepared  of  a  fofficient  ftrengthlo  anlwcr 

A  few,  only  are  thrown  in  at  once,  am}  the  mouth  every  ufefiil  purpofe, 

inftantly  ftopped,  jvith  a  cort;  a  briflt  effprvef-        (4.)  Muriatic   acid,  Iwethoo  of   irsi!cff. 

cence  will  imipediately  enfue,  and  a'conftder-  The  next  and  moft  important confideration t! the 

able  quantity  of  vapourl  will  come  over  without  method   of  uting"  the  liquor  after  it  is  dfitL-wf'' 

heat^.paffing  through  the  pipes  C  and  E  intd  the  And  here,  as  the  volatilrty  of  the  cas  i*  the  prn- 

refervoir  d ;  from  thonci  thibiljgh  m  into  thejifei"-  cipal  obftacle  to  the  prefervation  of  its  ftrcn».tH!  't 

voir  et  aiid  from  e  mib'/;  thef  (\Xii]\  quantity  which  is  ihdifpenlably  neceflary  to  have  it  to  run  troo  * 

ftifl  remains  uncondenfed  paffii^g  out  at  the  Vent  covered  fpout  into  a  coven»d   vefTet  where  ib< 

it  which  ought  to  be  under  a  chimney,  or  to  be  cloth  is  placed.    It  isfikewife  a  matter  of  import- 

titted  with  an  upright  pipe  going  through' the  roof  ance  to  have  the  cloth  ipread  among  the  liqtiwi "» 

of  the  houfe.    A  fire  being  applied,  the  vapour  fuch  a  manner  that  ^he  power  of  the  gjs  mi*  l*^ 


over.  This  may  be  eafily  known  to  l>e  the  cafe  this  in  the  moft  effe^ftual  manner,  it  is  necrifityio 
by  the  heat  of  the  glafs  tubes.  On  thU  the  cork  roll  the  cloth  as  is  done  by  dyers  loraake  thetr 
ia  to  be  pulled  out>  and  two  or  three  mere  pellets    colours  ftrike  equally ;  for  this  operation  we  fl^^T 
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account  1  kind  of  dyeing  «r/lrV^;  and  the  fame  pre^  iog»  or  fteeping  in  repeated,  qiui^titfes  of- water* 

cautions  are  undoubtedly  neceoary,  to  make  this  when  all  this  is  doo^  it  will  ipo^  probably  be  of 

colour  equal  as  any  other.    With  regard  to  the  a  darker  colour  than  before;  bu^  this  .will  go  off 

nfe  of  th»  tiqnid  itielfy  it  nuft  be  obfenredt  that  in  a  few  minutes^  and  tl^ cloth  will  become  mMch 

though  very  cneap»  yet  water  is  ftill  cheaper;  and  whiter  than  ever.    The  remainder  of  the  opera* 

whatever  can  be  done  by  mere  water,  ought  to  be  tion  is  only  a  rej^tiou  of.  the  proceiles  already 

previouOy  done  to  the  cloth  before  it  is  immerfed  defcribedf  and  for, which  no  other  diredions  ^re 

)n  the  dephlogiftfcated  liquor.    With  this  view  it  requiGtei  than  that  both  aUnli  and  acid,*  the  latter 

ought  to  uodergd  a  long  continued  but  gentle  efpeciaUy,  alwayi  iooficn  a  quantity  of  Ibrdos,^ 

fulling,  a  ilf«am  of  warm  water  conftantly  run-  wbfcbr  unlefs  waChed  olf,/oon  prevents  their  owir 

oing  upon  it  ail  the  whik,  whereby  an- incredible  ppcratiMn.  Asf«on  tl^erefqre,  as  the  ciptb  is  taken 

quantity  of  filth  will  be  feparated.    Cloth,  when  out  of  either  the  alkaline  or  acid  liquor,  ^^17. 

tiius  treated  for  a  oonfiderable  time,  will  be  very  method  tnuft  be  ufed  conftftent  with  the  ikfety  of* 

nearly  as  well  whitened  as  that  which  has  be^n  its  texture  to  clear  it  of  ^bis  loofe  matterp  which 

bailed  in  alkali.    Streawnng  the  cloth,  or  immer-  Will  allow  the  liquor  into  whjch  it  is  next  phinged 

fm%  it  for  fofne  time  in  a  ftream  of  ninntng  water, '  to  have  the  greater  effed.    The  nearer  the  cloth 

would  alfo  be  of  very  coniiderable  ufe  as  a  prepa-  approaches  to  perfeA  whiteae&»  the  lefs  effect 

ration ;  but  boiling  with  alkaline  iait  feems  to  be  has  either  of  the  liquids  upon  it ;  and  therefore 

better  ooEittted  till  after  the  cloth  has  undergone  tberei  is  a  neceflfity  either  £or  increafing  the  ftrength 

two  or  three  operations  in  the  oxygenated  muria-  of  the  muriatic  acid,  or  allowing  it  a  longer  time  ; 

tic  acid ;  becaufethis  liquid,  even  when  very  weak,  but  the  latter   is  the  preferable  method;   and, 

will  cteanie  conliderably,  and  extrad  a  great  quan-  after  all,  it  would  be  pr6per  to  expofe  the  doth 

tity  of  fordes,  which  would  load  the  alkali  and  'for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  which  wUl  eifedually 

dfftroy  its  force.  Havmg  thus  prepared  the  cloth^  prevent  any  change  of  colour  afterwards.    M. 

it  is  to  be  put  into  the  yeiTel  deiitrned  for  whiten-  Chaptal  obferves,  that  this  acid  may  be  applied  t» 

ing,  put  over  the  roller,  and  a  quantity  of  the  the  whitening  of  paper  and  old  prints;  aod  by  its 

liquid  let  into  it.  As  the  cloth  whitens  thcf  ISquor  means  (he  fays)  they  obtain  a  whiteaefs  which 

vriidnsUy  lofcs  its  fme4l,  and  foon  Incomes  iiica*  they  never  had  before.    Common  ink  diiappears 

pahle  of  givirig  any  additional  whitenefs.    This  by  its  adion,  but  it  has  no  efied  upon  printer's 

may  be  perceived  by  having  a  imall  door  in  the  ink. — It  thickens  oils,  and  calcines  metals  to. fuch 

fide  of  the  veflH,  which  may  be  opened  occafion*  a  deg4-ee4  that  tne  procefs  may  be  much  expedited 

ally,  sod  a  bit  of  the  cloth  pulled  out  through  it  by  its  means.    It  ditiolves  metalr  without  eifer- 

and  infpeded.    When  the  firft  quantity  of  liquid,  vefcence,  and  precipitates  mercury  from  Its  fo- 

therefore,  appears  to  have  no  moi-eeffcdl,  it^muft  lutions,  converting  it  into  corrofive  fublimate.^ — 

be  allowed  to  run  off  hito  another  vcfTel ;  but  is  It  a^s,  likewifir,  very  vigoioufly  upon  metallic 

oot  yet  to  be  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  is  OiH  calces^  forming  with  them  fa  Its  more  xeadily  than 

imich  more  powerful  than  water,  ard  will  h;)ve  a  other  acids.     lie  adds,  that  the  comt>ination  of 

con(t<lerable  effed  upon  cloths  which  h.rvc  un^cr-  the  muriatic  acid   with  vegetable  alkali,   named 

gone  tl>c   Aqiteous  preparation.    After  the  firft  y2r^i/ir^/'/a// ©/^.S'^viw,  b  ftmnd,  though  in  fmaH 

rjuAiitity  of  liquid  is  run  off,  another  muft  be  ad-  quantities*  in  lea  water,  plafter»  and  the  aibes  of 

milted  from  the  lowcrmoft  reftrrvoir,  and  is  to  be  tobacco,* 

ufed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  former;  only  C5-)  Muriatic  acjd,oxvgiiiatbd.  See  Acid, 

it  will  now  be  fomewbat  longer  before  its  ftrength  and  Oxygcnateo. 

i;exluufted.   When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  third  qttan-  (6.)    Muriatic  .S^T  HE  i^.    See  CHBiiiSTRyy 

tity  i*  to  be  employed,  and  io  on  till  the  effed  of  /jw/wr. 

the  liquid  begin  to  dimiuilh.    The  cioth  muft  MURJATTA,  a  river  of.  Indoftan,  one  of  the 

tHen  be  taken  out,  fulled,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  mouths  of  the  Ganges.                           ^ 

ot  the  acid  by  water,  before  the  next  operation,  (i)  MURILLO,  Bartholomew-Stcpheo,  a  ce- 

^hich  is  boiling  with  alkali.    The  lixivium  ought  lebratcd   painter,   born  at  Pilas  near  Seville,  an 

to  be  of  confiderable  ftrength,   that  the  liquor  1613.    He  was  inftrudted  by  his  uncle  John  del 

nuy  esfily  be  eviiporated,  and  part  of  the  alkali  Caftillo,  an  artift  of  fome  note  *,  but  Ms  principal 

f«»vered  (fee  Potash);  but  as  the  cloth  will  knowledge  in  the  art  was  derived  from  Velafquez, 

^eflawly  retain  a  confiderable  qn^ntity  of^thiii  Some  fay  that  he  ftudied  at  Rome;  but  Velaico,a 

fhong  litrvium,it  muft  be  wrung  out  by  a  proper  Spanilh  author,  affirms  that  he  never  was  in  Italy, 

ytdrumcnt/or  that  porpofe,  and  the  liquid  which  but  arrived  at  excellence  by  copying  the  works  of 

I'fii^  from  it  f;tved  and  returned  again  into  the  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck,  at  Madrid  and  the 

K^tk.    The  cloth,  ftill  retaining  a  quantity  of  EfcuriaL    He  was  employed  by  the  king  of  Spain 

a'kali  which  could  not  be  wrung  our,  muft  be  to  execute  feveral  hiftorical  pidures,  which  being 

jnrown  into  a  caukiron  of  boiling  water,  and  al-  afterwards  fent  to  Rome  as  a  prefent  to  the  pope, 

hnrcd  to  remain  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  Italians  were  fo  much  pleaded,  that  they  called 

af\fr  which  it  is  to  be  Uken  out  and  wrung  as  be.  him  a  fecond  PaW Vermeje.  He  de6gned  and  finiih- 

,J^'  The  water  of  the  ad  cauldron  will  be  (lightly  ed  feveral  grand  altar-pieces,  for  the  churches  at 

^i   s    *  ^"^  ^^^  ^  "^^  ^  ^  preparation  for  Madrid,  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Granada*  and 

cloth,  or  for  tilling  up  the  veffd  containing  tlie  Flanders.  His  favourite  fubjedls  were  beggar  boys, 

nroog  aikili  as  k  evaporates.    Before  the  cloth  is  as  large  as  life.    His  origHMl  pidures  have  great 

v^UTDcii  into  the  oxygenated  liquor,  it  is  nccoffa*  merit,   and  are  admitted  into  the  moft  capital 

''h- ?  ^^  *^*»ne  f»Jt  he  entirely  taken  out  of  it,  colleaions.    He  died  in  1685.      . 

"nich  can  only  be  fpeedily  done  by  ftillijig,  ft  ream-  (4.)  Murillo,  a  town  of  SpaiUy  in  Arragon* 

Eeea  MURINA» 
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.  MITRtNA,  or  Mv r  i n  b s,  a  delicious  fweet  winci  kfelf  without  m^nnuriag  ogainjt  the  gdvernmeDf 

medicated  with  Tpices,  and  the  ufual  drink  of  the  are  very  vifibte.  Swift. 

ladies  of  ;intiqurty.  *  MURMURER*  n,/.  [from  murmur^  One  who 

(i.)  MURINE,  ttdj.    Of  or  belonging  to  mice*  repines ;  one  who  complains  fuiienly;  a  grumbler; 

or  the  ^enue  of  Mus.  ^  a  repiner;  a  complainer.— 

(i.)  MiTRiMc^  Quadrupeds^  the  Engiifh  name  For  living  murmurert 

given  by  Mr  K^rr,  in  his  tranflatton  of  Linn^euj's        There's  places  of  rebuke.  Shak, 

Zoology  to  the  genus  Mus  5  which  Is  divided  (by  — The  murmurer  is  turned  off  to  the  compari)  of 

Dr  Gmelin  into  4  feAtons;  vtx.  i.  Myocastores»  thofe  doleful  creatures,  which  were  to  inhabit  tiie 

Beaver  Rats:  a.  MtfR'Es,  Rats  and  Mice:  3.  Cri-  ruins  of  Babylon.  GoV"  of  the  Tongue.-^ 
CETI,  Hamfters :  and,  4.  MtotalpA)  Mok'RatJ*  Still  might  the  difcontcnted  murmurer  cry, 

See  Mus»  N*  HI.  Ah,  haplefs  fate  of  man !  Biaekmore. 

MURINES.    Sec  Murina.  MURNAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  fiaviina. 

MURITZ,  a  lake  of  Mecklenburg.  MURNIG  See,  a  lake  of  Carinthia. 

( I. )  *  MURK.  «.  /.  Imorckf  Danifh,   dark.]        *  MURNIVAL.  «./. [momejhf  Fr.  from  momer, 

f)arkners ;  v; ant  of  light. —  to  ftun.]     Four  cards  of  a  fort.   Skinner  and  Ainj* 
Ere  twice  in  murk  aAd  occidental  damp,  f  i.)  MURO,  a  mountain  of  Portugal. 

Moift  Hefperus  hath  quetfchM  hts  Qeepy  lamp.       (», .;.)  MuRo,  two  towns  of  Naples:  i.  Jji  Ba- 

Shak,  filicata,  59  miles  N£.  of  Naples:  s.  in  Ouaoto, 

(t.>  *  Murk.  «./.    Hufks  of  fruit.     '        Ainf.  fix  milei*  NNE.  of  Aleffano. 

•  MURKY,  adj.  \morcki  Daniih.]  Dark;  MUROL,/a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
dDody ;  wanting  tight.  of  Puy  de  Dome,  three  miles  N.  of  Befle. 

The  murkiejl  de(!,  MUROS,  two  towns  of  Spain:  1.  In  Afturia, 

The  moft  opportune  place,  the  ilroDg*ft  fug*.  17  miles  NNW.  of  Oviedo:  a.  loGaiicia,  at  tie 

geftiony  mouth  of  the  Tambro,  45  miles  W.of  Compo- 

Shall  never  melt  mine  honour  into  luft.     Shak%  ftella. 

So  fcented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-tum'd    '  MURPHY*  Henry,  a  late  elegant  poet,  and 

His  noftrils  wide  into  the  murky  air.        Milton,  extraordinary  mathematical  genius,  bom  in  Irt- 

A  murky  ftorm  deep  lowring  o'er  our  heads  '  land,  in  1766.    He  was  author  of  the  Ccnmiefrf 

Hung  imminent.                                     Addifon.  Quebec^  and  other  admired  poems.     He  affordd 

MURLAVADDY,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  My-  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  uncommon  vigour  to  which 

fore,  at  miles  S.  of  Bangalore.                              •  the  mental  faculties  may  arrive,  under  the  diuwJ- 

MURMANSKOI   Bereg,   the  NE.  coaft  of  vantage  of  a  total  defed  of  fight.    Deprived  of 

Ruffian  Lapland.    See  Lapland,  J  H.  vifion  in  the  4th  year  of  his  age  by  the  fmali- 

•  MURMUR.  n*f.  [murmur,  Lat.  murmure,  Fr.]  pox,  his  mind  feemed  to  have  acquirra  additional 
t.  A  low  (hrill  noife. — Flame  as  it  moveth  within  powers  from  the  lofs.  The  extent  of  his  memory 
itfdf,  or  is  blown  by  a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  was  aftonifhing^;  the  moft  intricate  calculalioc* 
ta  interior  found.  Bacon.  were  folwd  almoft  inttantly,  by  the  roeie  optrs- 

When  the  wing'd  colonies  firft  tempt  the  iky,  tion  of  his  thought,  and  fo  accurately,  that  not  a 
Or  (etting,  feize  the  fweets  the  bloflbms  yield,  fingle  error  could  be  difcovered  in  the  moft  com. 
Then  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.  Pope*  plicated.  His  ikill  in  mathematics  was  equaif 
Black  Melancholy  fits,  aftonifliing.  This  extraordinary  genius  died  at  Sea- 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods,  view,  in  Wexford,  June  aa.  i795f  aged  19. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  MURR,  a'clufter  of  iiles,  S.  of  Labrador. 

Pope.  MURRA,  ^  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen. 

«.  A  complaint  half  fuppreffed;  a  complaint  not  (1.)  *  MURRAIN,  n.  /    (The  etymology  of 

openly)  uttered.—  this  word  is  not  clear ;  mur  is  an  old  word  fur  a 

Some  difcontents  tlicre  are ;  fome  idle  mur-  catarrh,  which  might  well  anfwer  to  the  glaoden; 

murs  ;  muriana^  low  Latin.     Skinner  derives  it  from  morh 

How  idle  murmurs  /                                Dryden,  to  die.]    The  plague  in  cattle. — 

•  To  MuRMUft.  V.  n.  [murmurof  Lat.  murmurer^  Away,  ragg.'d  rams, care  I  what  murrain  kill.' 
Fr.]    |.  To  give  a  low  ihrill  found. —  SUnetf* 

The  murmuring  furgc,  ->Some  trials  would  be  made  of  mixtures  of  water 

That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes,  in  ponds  for  cattle,  to  make  them  more  milcb,  to 

Can  fearcc  be  heard  fp  high.                       Sbak.  fatten,  or  to  keep  them  from  murrain.  Bacon. 

Amid  an  ifle,  around  whofe  rocky  (hore  A  hallowed  band 

The  forefts  murmur^  and  the  furges  roar.  Pope.  Could  tell  what  murrains^  in  what  monthi  be- 

The  bufy  bees  with  2  foft  murmuring  ftrain,  gun.                                                   Cartb. 

Invite  to  gentle  flcep  the  lab'ring  fwain.    t>ryd.  {%).  Murrain,  or  Gargle,  is  a  contagioui 

ft.  To  grumble  1  to  utter  fecret  and  fullen  difcorv-  difei^fe.    The  fymptoms  are,  a  hanging  down  wd 

tent  s   with  at  before  things*  And  againft  before  fwclling  of  the  head,  abundance  of  gum  io  the 

perfons.—  eyes,  rattling  in  the  throat,  a  fliort  breath,  pal* 

The  Rood  we  have  enjoy'd  from  heavVs  free  pitation  at  the  heart,  ftaggering,  a  hot  breath, 

will ;  and  a  (hining  tongue.    To  prevent  this  Oifraft, 

And  ihall  we  murmur  to  endure  the  ill  \   Pryd^  the  cattle  fhould  ftand  cool  in  fttmrner,  snd  ba\« 

"p-ilftfr-ni/r  not  «r  your  fickoefs.  ^^^^r.— The  good  plenty  of  good  water.    All  carrion  ftiouW  be 

A;onfcqucQC^  gf  this  fcheme,  which  will  execute  fpeedllv  buried;  aod  as  the  feeding  of  cattle  is 

*      '  \vt: 
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vrt  ptaceii,  on  rotten  grafs  and  bayi  often  occafions  the  Exchequer*  in  which  office  be  eflfeded  a  coat* 

this  difeafe*  dty  and  fweet  fodder  (hould  be  given  tion  of  parties,  whereby  aB  admtniftration  was 

<tbem.  formed  that  carried  the  glorf  of  Britain  to  a  moft 

(i.)  MURRAY,  Jameiy  Earl  of,  a  natural  fon  unrivaned  pitch.    In  1.776  he  wSia  created  Barl  of 

of  K.  James  V.  by  a  daughter  of  the  £.  of  Mar,  Mantfield.    In  1780*  when  London  was  a  fcene 

^vaa  bom  in  1529.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Murray  of  anarchy,  his  lordihtp's  boufe.  in  fihK>mfl>nry 

by  Queen  Mary,  to  whom  he  made  not  the  moft  Square  was  burnt  by  a  lawlds  mob  i*  bis  valuable 

grateful  return.  In  1567  he  was  appointed  regent  library  and  M^S.  annihilated,  and  even  bis  periba 

of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  K.  James  VI. ;  but  endangered.    (See  Bkola«o»  §  xol,  10s ;  Goa- 

was  (hot  iD-Linlithgow  by  one  Hamilton,  in  15 71.  don,  N^  % ;  and  Lowdon,  §  14*)    A  refolutios 

See  ScoTi.ANCh  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  paiTed  to  make 

(  «. )   Murray,  Annat  Lsdy  Ha  lxbt,  an  ex-  htm  a  compenlation  for  his  lofs ;  but  he  generoofly 

celtent  Englifb  lady,  but  of  Scottifti  defcent,  be-  refufed  to  accept  of  any.    Indeed*  no  pecuniary 

i'^g  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Murray,  preceptor  to  recompenfe  could  make  up  for  the  lofs  of  fo  great 

Prince  Charles  (afterwards  K.  Charles  I.)^  and  de-  a  man's  MSS.  either  to  bim,  or  to  the  rspublic  of 

fceiidcd  from  the  Earl  of  TuUibardin,  by  Jane  letters.    In  June  17S8  he  was  obliged,  by  the  iu« 

Drummond,  a  daughter  of  the  £.  of  Perth.    She  firm i ties  of  age,  to  retigo  his  office  ;  on  which  ocv 

was  bom  at  London,  Jan.  4th.  i6ai,  educated  by  cation  he  received  a  moft  refpedfiil  addrefs  from 

her  mother,  and  married  to  Sir  James  Halket,  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar»  tranfmitted  to  him  In 

1656,  by  whom  (he  had  four  children.    She  was  their  name  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erfkine.    This 

uncooimonly  pious  and  charitable,  and  although  a  great  lawyer,  wfaofe  abiltties.and  probity  will  ever 

decided  royalift,  Ihe  was  kind  to  the  perfecuted  bean  honour  to  bis  country,  died  March  aoth 

of  all  parties,  who  fled  to  her  for  refiige,  in  thofe  1793*  aged  89,  and  his  remains  lie  interred  in 

trooblefome  times.    She  wrote  ii  books  of  Me^i-  Weftminfter  Abbey,  between  thofe  of  the  £.  of 

tasictfj  upon  various  religious  fubjeds,  from  which  Chatham  and  lord  Robert  Manners.    As  he  died 

a  volume  was  feleded  and  printed  at  Edinbtirgh  without  IfTue,  his  titles  and  fortune  defcended  to 

in  1 701  and  1778, 8vo.  with  her  life  prefixed.  She  bis  nephew,  the  E.  of  Stormont. 

died  on  Che  aad  April  1699,  a  day  on  which  fhe  (7.)  MiraaAYy  Richardy  D.  D*  late  provoft  of 

<u:i/hed  to  die,  and  had  fet  apart  as  a  day  of  fading  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  bom  in  I7a6.   After 

for  29  years  preceding.  the  tafual  courfe  of  ftudy,  he  became  a  fellow  of 

(3.)  Murray,  James,  M.  A.  a  Scotti(h  divine  Trinity  College  about  1748,  and  was  afterwards 

born  at  Dunkeld,  in  2703,  and  educated  at  Aber-  appointed  profieffor  of  mathematics;  in  which 

deen.    He  was  paftor  of  a  di (Tenting  congregation  office  he  difplayed  uncommon   abilities   as   a 

in  SwalkiW'Street,  London,  and  publifhed  a  work,  teacher.    There  was  a  fimplicity,  precilioui  and 

entitled  Aletbeia^  or  A  S^fttm  of  Moral  Truths  ;  in  cleamefs  in  his  method,  by  which  be  conveyed  his 

4  vols.  ramo.    He  d|ed  in  1758,  aged  s$.  ideas,  even  on  the  difficult  and  abftradk  feience  of 

(4O  Murray,  James,  A.  M.  a  native  of  Sdot-  AnalytUs^  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  accuracy; 

land,  and  minifter  of  a  diflentingcongregation,  at  while  the  comprehendve  view,  which  he  exhi- 

or  near  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.    He  wrote  many  bited,  of  every  branch  of  mathematics,  proved 

books,fomeof  them  under  very  humorous  titles;  bim  to  poflfefs  a  moft  vigorous  underftanding. 

though  on  religious  fubjedts;  i.  Sermons  to  AJf^:  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  provoftfliip, 

i.£rr«i0ir//0Dodor8  in  Divinity,  being  the  ad  Part  by  E.  Fitzwilliam,  with  the  approbation  or  the 

of  Sermons  to  Aifes:  3.  Sermons  to  MiniJIers  of  whole  uni^erfity.    From  his  abilities  and  length 

State^  kc.    But,  4,  his  moft  important  work  was  of  ftanding,  as  well  as  from  his  offices,  he  was 

his  Hyiory  of  the  American  War,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  confidered  as  the  fatJber  of  the  univerlity ;   in 

He  died  in  178a*  which  he  always  preferved  the  moft  perfed  con- 

(5)  MuARAY,    Willianqv   another  diflenting  cord,  which  his  predeceifors  had  failed  to  do. 

clergyman,  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1691 ;  who  be-  He  publiihed  an  Epitome  ofLogic^  which  is  much 

came  paftor  of  a  congregation  at  Birmingham,  efteemed.  He  was  fo  conftantly  devoted  to  ftudy, 

where  he  died  in  x  753,  aged  61.    He  publiflied  an  that  he  never  married;  and  what  is  much  more 

tifefiil  work,  entitled  Clofet  Devotions,  to  his  honour,  never  had  any  illicit  cpnne&ion 

(6.)  MuaaAY,  William,  Eari  of  Mansfield,  with  thefex.    Though  his  income  exceeded  his 

the  4th  fon  of  David,  Earl  of  Stonpont,  was  expences  by  at  leaft  jool.  a-year,  and  during  the 

bom  at  Perth,  in  1705-    He  was  educated  at  laft  4  years  he  had  3000I.  a-year,  yet  his  private 

Weftminfter,  and  ftudied  at  Chrift  Church,  Ox-  charities  were  fo  numerous,  that  he  did  not  leave 

ford,  where  he  took  his  degrees.    He  afterwards  above  4000I.  at  his  death.    He  died  at  Dublin  of 

traveiled,  and  on  his  return,  entered  at  Lincoln's  a  fpafinodic  aftedion  in  his  ftomach,  on  Tuefday, 

Inn,  and  in  due  courfe  was  called  to  the  bar,  June  ao,  1799,  aged  73. 

where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  abilities  (8.)  MuaaAY,  or  Elginshire,  or  Moray,  a 

as  an  advocate.    On  the  loth  NoTember  17389  he  county  of  Scotland,  extending  along  the  coaft 

manicd  lady  Elizabeth  Einch,  daughter  of  Lord  from  the  Spey  oh  the  E.  to  Beauly  oa  the  W. 

wincbeliea.    In  1 74a  he  was  appointed  folicitor-  which  is  the  boundary  of  Kofs-ftiire.  It  fends  two 

general,  and  elededM.  P.  for  Borough-Bridge.   In  members  to  paritament.    The  Rev.  Mr  Shaw, 

«754,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  in  minifter  of  ElRiOi  fays  it  produces  wheat,  barley, 

i756»Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  oats,  rye,  peale,  and  beans.    Of  thefe,  in  plentiful 

practice  of  which  court  be  made  many  ioiprdve-  years,   upwards  of   ao,ooo   boUs  are  exported, 

menu.    He  was  foon  after  created  Baran  Mans*  befides  ferving  itfelf,  and  fome  of  the  Highland 

fitid.   In  X  75  7  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  counties.    Some  hemp  is  alfo  cultivatedy  and  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  fUz;.  of  which  Ihiea  it  nnde»  both  At  the  moath  of  Fleet  Bay^  i%  mileft  NN£.  o^ 

lor  bome-confan^tioii  \«iid  exportstlcHi.    Grett  Burrow  Head* 

quantiti^  of  potatoei  Jire  alfo  cultivated.   Several  MURRAYA,  in  botaoy»  a  genus  of  the  mono. 

huodieda  of  black  cattle  are  exported.  Peculiv  to  gynia  oideri  bdonfiog  to  the  decaadria  clais  of 

this  proviooe  is  a  kind  of  wood*  called  redfiu^  or  plants. 

flUl9w  $  which  is  as  beautifol  aa  mahc«any»  much  MURRAYSHIRE.    See  MuaaA y»  K*  8. 
Tnot«  firm  and  tough»  and  rafembies  the  lighter  *  MURR£.  n./.    A  kind  of  bird^— Among  the 
coloured  kind  of  that  wood.    It  receives  a  fine  fifft  fort  we  leckoo  coots,  meawes,  wmrra^  crq. 
poliihy  but  ia  very  fcaioe,  growing  on  rocks.    But  fers,  and  curlews.  Cartmt. 
(fhere  are  great  fart  ft  a  of  fire  and  birches,  which  •  AiURREY.  a^y.  [mem,  Fr.  mortUot  lulian; 
our  author  thinks  are  the  remains  of  the  Sjflva  from  mcro^  a  moor.]  Darkly  red.— Leaves  of  fome 
ttoMwia.    Here  alfo  is  found  a  remarkable  root,  trees  turn  a  Iktle  mkrny  or  reddifli.   Bann,- 
ealled  by  the  natives  carnuie.    It  grows  in  heaths  They  employ  it  in  certain  proportions,  to  tiogc 
and  birch  woods  to  tbe  fiae  of  a  large  nut ;  and  their  glais  both  with  red  colour,  or  with  a  purpliA 
rometimes  there  are  4  or  5  roots  joined  togethes^  or  murrep.  fioyi^^—Painted  glaft  of  a  fanguiaere^ 
by  fibres.    It  has  a  green  ftalk  and-  fmall  re<r  will  not  afcend  in  powder  above  a  jii«rrry.  Jrocs. 
flowers.    Dido,  fpeakmg  of  the  Caledonians,  fays,  — ^omeliiis  jumps  out,  a  ftocking  upon  his  ^tU^ 
Cerium  cibtgenw  parmnt  ad  ommot  qmmji  eepermt  and  a  waiftcoat  of  micr/vf-coloured  &ttin  upon  bk 
fuantum  eft  vnim  fdkie  fdagnitudo^  trunimf  taujitire  body.  ArbmthnoU 
falent,    Caefar  alfo  telh  us  of  a  root  caUed*ri6ara,  MURRHART.    See  MuaHA&D. 
which  bis  ioMiers  mixed  with  milk  and  made  into  MURRHINA  Vasa,  or  )  M#f#i'ff,  In  antiquity 
bread  When  in  want  of  provifion,  which  greatly  MURRHINE  Vessels,  3  a   delicate  fort  of 
relieved  them.    This  root,  Mr  Shaw  thinks,  is  the  cops  and   vafes  brought  trom  the  eaft,  whick 
tnrmele  or  Jkiteet  root  of  Murray.    H^  fiiys  be  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  fplendour  of  the  Roma 
often  feen  it  dried,  and  kept  for  journeys  through  banquets.    Critics  are  divided   concerning  tU 
Mils  where  no  provifion  was  to  be  had.    He  has  matter  of  the  pocula  or  vafa  murrhina,  or  tnur. 
alfo  feen  it  pounded  and  infofed;  it  makes  a  more  rea.    Some  will  have  them  to  have  been  the  dtr^t 
agreeable  and  wholefome  liquor  than  mead.    It  with  our  porcebin  or  chiqa  ware.    The  genir^ 
grows  in  fuch  plenty,  that  a  cart-load  of  it  can  lity  hold  them  to  have  been  made  of  fome  p  ^ 
cafily  be  fathered.    Murray  is  interfedted  by  the  cious  ftone,  found  chitdy,  as  Pliny  fays,  in  Per- 
rivers  Spey,  LossIsy,  Findhorv,  NAtaN,  Nsss,  thiaand  Carmania.   Arrian  telU  us,  that  there  tvu 
andBEAULY.   In  this  country  there  are  alfo  many  a  great  quantity  of  them  made  at  Diofp'^K*  b 
lakes,  particularly  Loch  Nkss,  reAiarkable  for  Egypt.    This  he  calls  another  fort  of  murrbni 
never  freezing;   and   Dundeichack  for  never  work;  and  it  is  rrident,  from  all  accountf,  thii 
freezing  before  January.  (See  tfaefe  articles.)  On  the  murrhina  of  Diofpelis  was  a  fort  of  glafs  war?, 
the  £.  fide  of  Loch  Nefs,  a  inile  above  it,  is  the  made  in  imitation  of  the  porcelain  or  murrhj(/ 
water-fall  of  Foher,  where  the  river  Feaeh^Lin  falls  India.    Pliny  fays,  the  murrhina  vafa  would  c:: 
>  over  a  fteep  rock  about  So  feet  high;  and* a  thick  bear  hot  liquors;  but  Martial  tells  us,  that  ibr 
fog  rifes  from  the  place  where  it  fails,  bocaJtoned  bore  hot  liquors  very  well.    Some  fuppoie  lie- 
by  the  violent  daflitng  of  the  water.    There  are  to  have  been  of  agate,  others  of  onyx,  others  d 
collider  able  falmon-fifheries  on  the  Spey,  Find«  coral.    Baron  ius  took  them  to  be  made  of  mjrS 
hfrrn,  Nefs,  ai\d  Beauty,  which  ferve  the  towns  congeMled   and   hardened.    Some  foppoie  tb^Nr 
and)  country,  beftdes  exporting  to  the  value  of  vefiels  to  have  been  made  of  cryftal;  bottbt^^ 
1 1,000  annusHy.    There  are  many  natural  Caves  contrary  to  the  account  of  all  the  ancients.  Vi 
in  the  hills,  which  ^merly  were  the  receptacles  Greeks  had  the  words  sfwraxMr  for  cryfta!,  -< 
of  thieves  and  robbers,  but  nqw afford  (belter  to  ir^vf>i  for  myrrh;  and  therefore,  if  thefe  nu^ 
barters  and  fliepherds  in  ftormy  weather.    The  had  been  made  of  either  of  the£c  jfubftanccsi  I' T 
mofl  remarkable  mountain  is  Cairngorm,  in  Strath-  would  have  called  them  froy  rna  or  cryftalhni.  Oi 
ipey.    In  it  are  found  a  particular  kind  of  ftones  the  contrary,  the  moft  corred  among  them  :«' 
well  known  to  the  lapidaries.    They  are  of  blue,  them  murrhma^  myrrh  in  A,  or  alORRI^'a     • 
green,  yellow,  and  amber  colours ;  fome  fo  large  cups  made  of  cryftal,  which  were  alfo  mI'    it 
an  to  make  fnuif'boxes  or  fmall  X;ups ;  fome  of  tbdfe  times,   were   called   cr^aUmaf 
hexagonal  or  pentagonal  figures,  and  tapering  to  murrhina  or  murrhMt^  by  way  of  diftinct* . . 
a  point  at  each  end.    The  mountain  of  Benalar,  Martial  fays,  that  the  ftone  thi7  ^m  n    >  ' 
in  Bidenoch,  is  by  Mr  Shaw  reckoned  the  higheit  was  fpotted  or  variegated,  calling  thcr.  ;.'  ^^ 
land  in  Scotland,  as  waters  flowing  from  it  fall  maculoi's  murrse.    Statius  mentions  »^..    i;  • 

into  the  fea  at  Dundee,  Inverlochy,  and  Garmach,    line  and  murrhine  cups  in  the  fame  iei 1  • 

in  Murray.  as  dtfl^rent  things.    Arrian   mention.    .'^   '•' 

( 9.  )Mt7RR  AY  Frith,  a  large  bay  of  the  German  filo«  fcof^m ;  which  his  interpreters  o   .i:n     •£ 

Ocean,  dh  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  between  error  of  the  copies,  and  would  alt^r  i:)t<. 

Tarbert  Nefs  in  Rofs-fliire  on  the  N.  and  Borough  rba,  the  name  of  gum  myrrh.    Pomp  -  y  w.. 

Head  in  Murrayftiire  on  the  S.  fiifk  who  brought  thefe  vefieU  out  c.r  *  v    i> 

(10.)  Murray  Harbour,  a  harbour  en  the  £.  which  he  eahlbited  in  his  triumph,  ?w<\  lir^^^c  ^ 

coaft  of  the  ifland  of  St  John,  in  the  Gulph  of  St  to  Jupiter  Capitolimuf.    But  private  perfurii «  r? 

Lawrence.  not  long  without  them.    So*  t'"r!d  'ird  (ht  '«<^ 

(ir.)  Murray  Islands,  a  clatter  of  iflands  of  man  gentry  grow  of  them,  that  a  cup  wbici*  »'^ 

Scotland,  on  the  SW.  coaft  of  Kircadbrightihife,  three  fextaric^  w»  fold  for  70  talci;;!.  1*  ^ 

•  trca-'Jii 
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trtolus,  before  his  deatb,  to  fplte  Nero,  broke  a  x.  i.  Mv$  Agarius»  the  rtj/im  mmfi^  it  about 

btfoa,  truUa  murrbtMOf  valued  •at  300  taJents^  00  3  inches  f  )ngy  and  fcarcelj  weighs  half  an  ounces 

ivhich  that  emperor  had  fet  his  heart*  the  tail  is  ooly  about  half  th(e  length  of  the  bodf 

•  MURRION. »«/  often  written  monw.    See  and  head^  the  upper  part  o£  the  body  is  yetUMfFr- . 
Morion.  J»ifi«j derives  it  from  munuf  a  wall.]  A  ifh,  with  a  dark  line  along  the  back ;  the  belly 
hefanet ;  a  cafqoe ;  armour  for  the  head. —      -  and  the  legs  are  white;  the  head  is  oblong  with 

Their  beet  they  often  in  their  iMtfrWajM  ftew'd*  a  (harp  nofe,  and  fouH  eara  Hoed  with  for ;  the 

And  in  their  batfltet-htUa  their  bev'rage  brrw'd.  hiad  liega  hkvt  each  4  diilky  circle  above  the  foot.  • 

BfURRQEdi^  BceMufKHOosa.  See  P/s/^  CCXXVm,;^'.  i*   They  inhabit  RuifU 

MUR9ANGB,  a  town  of  F»aitce,  ifr  the  d^«  and  StMa^  bue  arc  raio  m  Gormany ;  thef  ^c 

ci  the  Cote  d'Of,  4|'iniWa  £.  of  Beanne.  migratoryi  mid  wander  about  \»  vaift  BHiltitudesy 

MORSCHTNTZt'  a  town  Of  Upper  Saxony  ia  doing  immenfe  injury  to  the  com.    They  burrow 

Cobu/g,  9  miles  N£.  of  Coborg.  in  the  gioiuid»  formisg  a  loBg. gallery  juft' below 

MURTEZABAD,  a  town  of  Afialtc  Turkey  the  fisrfisce,  and  a  liule-  eierated*  leadwg  to  a  - 

ifl  Natolta,  x%  miles  N£.  of  Aogura.    <  •  lai'ger  ohamber*  to  whioh  conSderable  quantiftiea  , 

•  MURTH  tfCirp.  tr,/.  FteRty  of  grain.  Jtin/.  of  grain  and  firadaare  ftored  up  te  winter* 
MURUv  »  fii^poit  of  Japan,  in  Nrpbon.  it.  Miia  Aorlaaius  AaiJia<ICAHVS»  a  variety  of 
MURVIEDRO.    See  MoaviEDao,  N°  I  ft  9.  this  ^Mciea  inhabita  &w.  YlMdKy    has  cheri^^, 
MURVIELy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  oiango-colouralt  leg*  aod  ftet  pitre  wbitoi  ihei 

Heraolt,  7  fMfl^  KNW.  of  Beeterel.  hind  Joogcr  than,  the  fioto^  vecy  long  whijkcnbr 

MUHZINCI,  a  town  of  Rdifio,  in  ToboHk,  on  aad  large^  open,  naked  eara. 

tlie  IrtifiA;  40  lOileiB  KI^IW.  of  Tara.  a«  Btos  ALtrixaios^  th«  garh'^  "*^»  ^^  ^ 

(I.)  MM*  the  cognomen»  or  family  fumame  of  ihort  Uil,  the  earn  mtber  lai^  and  lomcwhat 

tkree  patriotie  Romans  of  the  name  of  Deeius^  hairy;,  the  body  a(b«colottMsd  on  its  upper  part«9- 

SeeDBCioa,  N^a--4*  and  whitiflt  underneath.    See /'/Wtf  CCXXVlil. 

(II.)  Husf  in  geography,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  Bg.  a.    The  head  and  body  meafure  foi|wwhat' 

5  miles  W.  of  Ca^iari.                       ^  mora  than  4inchea»  the  tail  fcaicely  an  inch  and 

(ni.)  Mus,  in  zoology,  a  tfumerdua  genus  of  a-  hattl    This  fpeciea  inhabit  'Siberia,  about  the 

qtodn^^e  belonging  to- the  order  of  (9!/ir»,  caU-  rifsera  |eniiex*  Kan,  Lena*  aad  Angara ;  an^  feed 

cd  MuaiitE  QuAi>Ri^pfiir»  by  Mr  Ksaa.    The  oo'the  toots  of  garlic*  of  which  thoy  lay  up  largjQ^ 

chaTs^k^toaFe  thefe:   the  nppetf-ibre- teeth  are  fterea  in  fnblerraoeoas  bunowa. 

we(]ge.fliat>ed ;  there  are  3  grindersbfometknesr  3*  Mus  AsiBKiCAiiot»  tbe  AmeHf^m  ratf  ba# 

though  rare)y»  only  two*  on  each  fideof  thejavrs|  ftlongt  naked,  and  fcaly  tatl|  tbe  head  ia  long- 

and  the  davicles  or  4x>i)ar  bonM  kw  complete,  (baped^  with  a  narrow  pomfiefl  nofet  the  ^ppe|^. 

Yny  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  tha-  jaw* being  much  longer  than  the  lower)  tbe  ears 

arrangement  c^  this  genus  by  modem  zoologifts,  arelai^e  and  naked.    It  ia  larger  than  the  black, 

flccethe  tkne  of.  Linnaeus.    Tbe  Aoovri,  v^.  and  Imaller  thao  ibe  brown  ui  t  its  coionr  .ia  a 

ioitf,  CavY»  DoanovaBy  Ovinea  Pig,  Jee-  deepbrown»inclHmigtoaihonthe.be]ly«abdthe 

BOA,  MAEWOT9  &c.  whk;h  Were  incliided  by  fur  ia  coarie  har(h«    This  fpedeal  is  faid  {KtUm'^ 

LinncuB  under  the  genus  Musi  have»  in  confe-  Ttantlt^  ii.48*)to  live  among  the  ftooes  and  oieftA 

qwnce  of  more  accurate  invelli^ation,  been  fepa-  of  rocks,  in  tbe  bhie  mountains  of  Vhrgiaia^  at  a 

rated  from  it,  and  arranged  uuder  5  new  genera ;  diftance  from  the  peopled  part  of  the  country. 

viz.  AacTOMYs,  Cavia,  Dirusy  Hyeaxi  and  Tbey  come  out  only  at  night»  and  makeatcrri^ 

,    Mtoevs.  (See  thefe  4  laft  articles  in  their  order.)  ble  noife. 

Aod  even  the  remaining  geneftD  are  ftill  fo  nomer-  4>  L  Mu«  AMrHiQiuSr  the  WATsa  EiAt,  witb 

00s,  that,  in  the  late  edition  of  l^innfieus's  Syfiemm  a  long  tail ;  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  body  are  aover'* 

^ia/»r«,publiflied  byDrOmclin,  and  tranflated'by  ed  with  black  hair  mixed  with  yellowifii,  and  the 

Mr  Kerf,  tbey  are  fubdivtded  into  4  fedtions;  to  under  parts  afii-coloured ;  the  eara  fcarcely  ap-» 

which;  befides  a  kind  Ki^ fuhgenerit  charaAer,  col-  pear  above. the  fnr;  the  feet  have  3  toes  eacl^  and 

^ive  names  have  been  afligned,  very  convenient  the  rndimenta  of  a  4tb»    (See  fljp*  3.^    This  Ipe-^ 

^diftinguifhing  the  fpecies  of  this  very  numefous  ciesy  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieiiesi  diflfering 

Keoos."    Thefc  fedkions  are»  L  Myocastoass,  in  the  toes  and  in  the  coloori  inhabit  all  Surope, 

or  Bea  VE  E  Rats,  the  individuals  of  whfch  have  the  N.  part  of  Alia  as  £ar  as  the  icy  fea»  aod  North 

^^"^^fliihmtd  httraUy  at  the  ends.  11.  Murps,  or  America.-*They  dwell  chieHy  near  waters,  form* 

Kats  and  Mice  ;  which  are  fubdivided  into,  i;  ing  burrows  in  their  flev^  banks ;  about  p9od|i 

MrosOEi,  having  round  naked  tails;  1.  CwiicU"  and  ditches;  likewife  in  marOly  peaces,  meadowa, 

^'fh  with  round  hairy  tails.    III.  Criceti,  or  '  and  gardens;  feeding  on  roota,  herbs*  and  Airuba^ 

Hamstbes,  having  pouches  in  their  cheeks,  and  and  on  frogs,  craw- fiiht  ^  infers,  fmaU  fifli»  and 

^  hairy  tails.     IV.  MvoTALPiC,  or  Molx-  tbe  fry  of  brger  ones.    They  f^im  ar|d  dive  with 

Kats,  called  by  Dr  <?melin  Mures  Subteeea-  great  facility^  and  live  rnuob  ip  the  water^    Thay 

JeT,  having  no  external  ears,  very  fmall  eyes,  very  are  very  flprce,  and  bite  kvereW.    Their  flefli  ia 

ihort  tails,  or  none ;  and  living  entirely  Under  reckoned  vei^.deKcate  by  the  UvaiSC  inhabitants 

firouad  like  moles.    Along  with  the  various  ijpe*  of  RuiBa ;  .yndis  eateo  by  the  Ifrench  alone  vntb 

cwi  of  thefe  fub-genera,  which  we  ihall  now  de*  that  of  Ibe  otter,  in  Lent*    The  female  is  Imalles 

icribe  io  their  lexicographical  order,  we  mufl  ar-  than  the  m^f  and  is  yellower  ;  fbe  has  S  teatSp 

^a»ge  tbofc  of  the  genus  of  Arctqm  YSf  being  4  of  which  are  placed  on  the  breaftv  and  4  00  tho 

K  J^^  that  article,  in  the  order  of  the  al-  belly.    They  .procreate  about  the  cod  of  winter^ 

^^°^-  when  t)key  ftnell  ftropgly  of  mttik»  and  produce  % 

young 
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yoong  ones  in  April;  There  we  other  4  i^arieties,  tber  becomes  mildt  they  go  out  io^tbe  day-titiif 
vie,                                                           •in  quf  ft  of  food,  which  they  eat  Citing  00  their 

ii*  Mus  Am r  Hiatus  Maculatus,  the  fpotted  haunches,  carrying  it  in  thdr  fore  paws  to  their 

water  rat,  has  a  large  white  fpot  on  the  back,  and  mouth.  The  nalels  very  eafily  tamed ;  hot  the  ff- 

a  white  Kne  on  the  tH«aft.  male  is  lefa  foy  being  fiercer,^  and  more  apt  to  bite : 

lit.  Mus  Amfhibius  NiGBRy  uniformlf  black.  Ihe  goes  between  3  and  4  weeks  with  young,  and 

iv;  Mus  AMFHitiius  YALUDosuSy  the  marfli  brings  forth  from  3  to  8  young  ones'about  tb«  be- 

water  rat,  of  a  black  ^rolottfy  with  a  hairy  tail,  ginning  of  May.    The  fur  is  very  good  in  fprioj!, 

and  ears  (horter  than  the  fur.  and  the  flefli  is  tolerable.     They  are  preyed  on 

ir.  Mus  AMPHiBit^sTBRRESTRiSy  the  meadow  by  polecatSt  weaiels»  hawks,  carrion  crows,  aad 

water  rat,  has  a.bairy  tail,  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  crapes.    They  tary  confiderably  both  in  fize  aDd 

and  5  l)ehind.  coloor,  being  ibnietimes  as  large  as  the  common 

Mus  Arctomys,  the  Marmot.  The  charac-  marmot,  and'fometimes  no  larger  than  the  water 

tera  of  this  genos  are,  two  wedge-like  cutting  rat.    In  general  the  colour  is  «  yellowiih  afli  on 

teeth  in  each  jaw;  5  erindert  above,  and  4  below,  the  upptr  pacts,  and  dirty  white  on  the  belly; 

on  each  fide;  and  perim  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  fometimes  vailegated  either  with  waves  or  fmail 

5;  Mus  Arctomts  Bobac,  the  PoiUbsnarmot,  fpots  of  white;  when  it  is  called  Soti/^k  by  Boffon. 
is  1^  a  greyifli  oolour,  mixed  with  long  dulky  Some  are  white  on  the  upper  parts,  and  waved 
hairs  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body^'-  the  under  with  tawny  or  yellow,  being  pale  yellow  on  the 
parts  yellowiih.  It  has  fmall  oval  ears,  fmall  eyes,.,  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  havmg  a  longiih  tail, 
a  hairy  (Iraight  tail,  and  the  ton  feet  have  each  a  with  fbed  hair  like  that  of  a  fquirrel :  others  are 
claw  in  place  of  the  thumb  or  .5th.  toe.    (See  FJjg.  of  a  grey  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
4  and  5.)  The  head  and  body  meafuie  i6- inches, .  fpotted  with  white ;  the  under  parts  btiog  of  a 
the  tail  4i.  Thisfpecies  inhabit  the  dry  and  funny  vellowilh  white  with  white  orbits,  and  the  iace, 
places  of  the  mountains,  from  the  Borifthenes.  between  the  eyes  and  the  nofe,  of  a  brownifli  yeU 
through  the  temperate  climes  of  Afia  As  far  as  low,  with  a  (hort  tail.    See  Fig*  6  and  7. 
China  and  Kamtichatka.    They  form,  very 'deep  7.  Mus  Arctomys  Empstra,  the  CanaHan 
borrows,  in  ^hich  focieties'^of  10  or  more  live  to-  marmou  ik  of  a  mixed  grey  coloor  on  the  uprc? 
gether,  each  individual  having  a  particular  neft  at  parts  of  the  body ;  the  lower  parts  orange;  ba- 
the bottom  of  the  common  gallery,  which  is  often  ving  ihort  rounded  ears,  and  a  hairy  tail*   li  is 
»  3  or  4  vards  deep,  and  from  which  numerous  rather  larger  than  a  rabbit,  and  the  tail  is  about 
pailages branch oiTto the feveral apartments.  They  %\  inches  long;  the  head  is  round,  with  a  blo&t 
go  about  in  featch  of  fbod  in  the  morning  and  nofe,  and  ihort  rounded  ears;  the  cheeks  arefuli, 
middle  of  the  day,  placing  aoentinel  to  give  wam«  and  of  a  grey  colour ;  the  face  is  dufliy,  with  1 
ing  of  danger.    They  are  timid  animals,  and  feed  black  note ;  the  hair  on  the  back  is  grey  at  the 
only  on  vegetables,   chiefiy  oleraceous   planta.  roots,  black  in  the  middle,  and  whitifh  at  the 
They 'fit  up  on  their  hams,  and  carry  their  food  tips ;  the  belly  and  legs  are  of  an  orange  colovr ; 
with  the  fore  paws  to  their  mouths,  and  defend  the  ^t  are  black  and  naked,  having  4  loog,  fleo' 
themfelves  in  the  fame  pofture.    They  may  he  der,  divided  toes,  and  the  rudimenu  of  a  thunb 
eafily  tamed  even  when  old ;  they  eat  caJ>bages  or  on  each  fore  foot,  and  5  fimilar  on  each  behind, 
bread,  and  lap  milk;  but  refufe  water.  In  fummer  all  aimed  with  pretty  ftrong  claws.    This  fpeciis 
they  fred  ^racioufly ;  but  remain  torpid  all  win*  was  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant  from  a  living  Ipeci- 
ter,  except  when  kept  in  very  warm  places :  and  men  in  pofieifion  of  Mr  Brooks,  which  was  very 
even  then  eat  very  little ;  and  efcape  if  poflible,  tame^  and  made  a  hilfing  noife.    They  iohabit 
that  they  may  get  to  fome  place  proper  for  hy*  Canada,  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  the  other  N.  parts  of 
bemating ;  but  return  to  their  matter  in  fpring.  America.    See  Fig,  8. 
The  fleih  refembles  that  of  a  hare,  though  rank;  8.  Mus  Arctomys  Gundi,  is  of  a  brick  red 
the  fat  is  ufed  for  dreffing  leather  and  furs ;  and  colour,  with  wide  open  ears ;  is  about  the  Hze  ci 
the  ikins  are  ufed  as  clothing  by  the  RuQians.  a  fmajl  rabbit,  and  inhabits  Barbary. 
The  female  has  8  teats;  and  brings  forth  early,  9.  Mus  Arctomys  Huosonia,  is  of  a  brown 
as  in^June  the  young  ones  are  half  grown. .  aih  colour,  with  ihort  ears,  but  no  tail ;  and  ic* 

6.  Mus  Arctomys  Citillus,  the  earlefs  habits  Hudfon's  Bay. 
marmot,  or  Zizbl  of  Buffon,  is  of  a  variable  10.  Mus  Arctomys  Marmot  a,  thecomoca 
colour,  has  a  convex  head,  no  external  ears,  and  a  Marmot,  has  ihort  round  ears ;  gibbous  checks; 
Ibolt  hairy  tail.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  S.  parts  a  ihort  hairy  tail ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of 
of  Ruilia  as  far  as  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  iflands  a  dulky  brown  colour,  and  the  lower  parts  red- 
bet  ween  Afia  and  America ;  is  found  in  Perfia  di(h.  The  body  and  head  meafure  x6  inches,  the 
and  China;  but  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  reft  of  tail  6.  (See  Fig.  9.]  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
Europe.  They  dwell  in  open,  high,  dry,  and  fummits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mounuini,  io 
uncultivated  places,  preferring  turfy  and  loamy  dry  places  where  there  are  no  trees.  They  art 
foils,  near  the  hlgb  roads,  and  never  frequent  bogs  more  fubjedt  to  be  rendered  torpid  by  cold  tbja 
or  woods.  Each  iodUridual  has  its  feparate  bur«  any  other.  In  the  end  of  September,  or  begm* 
row,  in  which,  for  provifion  in  the  beginning  and  ning  of  Odober,  they  retire  into  their  hole,  from 
end  of  winter,  it'lays  up  magazines  of  grain*  tender  which  they  come  not  out  till  April.  Their  rr* 
vKetables,  and  berries ;  and  fometimes,  though  treat  is  capacious,  broader  than  long,  and  wrf 
rarely,  the  carcalfes  of  mice  and. fmall  birds.  In  deep,  fo  that  it  can  contain  feveral  mannoCiwitb- 
winter  thefe  animals  He  torpid  during  the  greateft  out  danger  of  corrupting  the  air.  With  tlirir  fett 
feverity  of  the  froit.  In  fpring,  as  fooa  as  the  wea*  and  cLawsi  which  are  admirably  adapted  far  th<^ 
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purpofe,  they  dig  the  earth  with  furprifiog  quick*  fembles  the  murmaring  of  a  young  dogf  whea  c^« 
nefs,  and  throw  it  behind  them.    It  is  not  a  hole,  rciTed  or  in  a  fporting  humour ;  but^when  irritated 
or  a  ftraigbt  or  winding  tube,  but  a  fpecies  of  or  frighted,  he  makes  a  whiftlin^  noife,  fo  l(3ud 
gallery  made  io  the  form  of  a  Y,  each  branch  of  and  piercing,  that  it  hurts  the  ear.  Thb  marmots 
which  hat  an  aperture,  and  both  terminate  in  one  eat  every  thing  prefented  to  them ;  as  flcih,  bread, 
where  the  animal  lodges.    As  the  whole  is  made  fruit,  roots,  pot  herLsj  may-bugs,  grafs-hoppers, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  the  mnermoft  part  &c.  but  they  prefer  milk  and  butter  to  every 
^ionc  is  on  a  level.    Both  branches  of  the  Y  are  other  aliment.  Though  lefs  inclined  to  theft  than 
inclined ;  and  the  one  is  ufed  for  dfpoGting  the  the  cat,  they  flip  into  the  dairy,  and  drink  great 
excrements  of  the  animals,  and  the  other  for  their  quantities  of  milk,  making,  like  the  cat,  a  pur- 
going  out  and  coming  io.    The  place  of  their  ring  noife  expreffive  of  pleafure.    Milkisalfothe 
abode  is  well  lined  with  mofs  and  hay,  of  which  only  liquor  that  is  agreeable  to  them  ;  for  they 
ihey  mike  ampl«  proviiion  during  the  famraer.  rarely  drink  water,  and  refufe  wine.    They  pro- 
It  is  fiitd,  that  this  labour  is  carried  on  jointly;  create  but  once  a  year;  and  the  female,  after  3 
that  fome  cut  the  fineft  herbage,  which  is  collect-  or  4  weeks,  produces  3  or  4  young:   The  growth 
ed  by  others ;  and  that  they  alternhtely  fcrve  as  of  their  young  is  very  quick  ;  thty  live  only  9  or 
T?htcles  for  tranfporting  it  to  their  dens.   One,  it  jo  years ;  and  the  fpecies  is  neither  numerous  nor 
U  faid,  lies  down  on  his  back,  allows  himfelf  to  much  diff'ufed.    They  are  eafily  caught  on-  plain 
be  loaded  with  hay,  extends  his  limbs,  and  others  ground,  but  with  difficulty  in  their  holes^  as  they 
trail  him  in  this  manner  by  the  tail,  taking  care  dig  deeper  when  in  danger  of  being  taken,  except 
mit  to  overfet  htm.    Thefe  repeated  fridions  are  in  winter  when  torpid ;  when  they  are  ^aught  In 
«fiigned  as  the  reafoo  why  the  hair  is  generally  great  numbers.    They  are  fearched  for  partly  00 
rubbed  off  their  backs.   But,  whatever  may  be  io  account  of  their  flefli,  which  is  tender  and  deli- 
this  it  is  certaiir  that  they  dwell  together,  and  cate ;  partly  for  their  fkins ;  and  partly  for  their 
vork  in  common  at  their  habitations,  where  they  fat,  which  is  eAeomed  medicinal  by  the  inhabit- 
pafs  tbree-4thsof  their  lives.    Thither  they  retire  ants  of  the  Alph:  but  they  are  chiefly  taken  by 
during  rain,  or  upon  the  approach  of  danger ;  and  the  Savoyards  for  the  purpofe  of  being  expofed  as 
neTcr  go  oat  but  in  fine  weather,  and  even  then  fhows  in  Europe.  The  marmot  would  make  very 
to  00  great  diftance.    One  ftands  centinel  upon  goodeatingtwereitnotforitsdifagrceableftavour, 
a  rock,  while  the  others  fport  on  the  grafs,  or  are  which  can  only  be  concealed  by  Arong  fcafonings. 
employed  io  cutting  it  to  make  hay.    When  the  ji.  Mus  Arctomys  Mauling  the  Chilefe 
centinel  perceives  a  man»  an  eagle,  a  dog,  &c.  he  marmot,  is  reddi/h  brown,  with  (harp  ears,  5  toes 
ilarms  the  reft  with  a  loud  whittle,  and  is  himfelf  on  all  the  feet,  and  inhabits  Maule  in  Chili, 
the  laft  to  enter  the  hole.    They  make  no  provi-  -  xa.  Mus  Arctomys  Monax,  the  Ameritan. 
fion  for  winter ;  nor  have  they,  m  that  iVafon,  oc-  marmou  is  about  the  fize  of  >a  rabbit.  It  has  ihort 
cafion  for  any,  as  they  lie  afleep  all  that  time,  rounded  ears ;  the  nofe  and  checks  arc  blaiOi ; 
Ai  foon  as  they  perceive  the  firft  approaches  of  the  body  is  oif  a  deep  brown  colour;  the  tail  is 
the  fleeping  feafon,  they  fet  to  work  in  (hutting  longifh,  and  very  hairy.  (See  Fig.  ic}    This  fpe- 
up  the  two  entrances  of  their  habitation ;  and  this  cies  inhabits  the  warmer  ftates  of  North  America 
fbey  perform  with  fach  labour  and  folidity,  that  and  the  Bahamas.    They  form  holes  in  the  clefts 
It  is  ca^er  to  dig  the  earth  any  where  elfe  than  in  of  rocks,  and  under  the  roots  of  trees,  in  which 
tbc  parts  they  have. fortified.    They  are  at  this  they  pafs  the  winter  in  a  torpid  ftate;  though  it 
time  very  fat,  weightag  fometimes  ao  lb.  and  they  is  uncertain  if  thofe  of  the  Baliamas  hybernate. 
continue  to  be  plump  for  3  months ;  but  after-  They  feed  on  vegetables ;  and  their  flefh  is  very 
•'Jrdi  they  gradually,  decay,  aud  are  extremely  good,  refembiing  that  of  a  pig. 
^Kiated  at  the  end  of  winter.    When  difcover-  13,  Mus  Arctomys  Pruinosa,  the  hoary 
^  in  their  retreats,  they  are  found  rolled  up  in  marmot,  is  about  the  (ize  of  a  rabbit,  has  very 
^  form  of  a  ball,  covered  with  hay ;  and  they  coarfe  long  hoary  fur,  whitiih  cheeks,  black  nofe 
*^  carried  oflT  in  fo  torpid  a  (tate,  that  they  may  and  legs,  with  oval  ears,  and  inhabits  N.America, 
be  killed  without  Teeming  to  feel  pain.    When  14.  Mus  Arctomys  Suslica,  theSousLix,  is 
taken  young,  they  may  be  rendered  nearly  as  yd lowiih  brown  with  mimerou 3  white  fpots;  the 
Ume  as  other  doroettic  animals.    They  are  able  eard  are  (hort,  and  tail  hairy.  They  inhabit  Cafar, 
to  walk  on  their  hind  feet,  fit  up  often  on  their  and  as  far  as  Auftria,  and  dig  winding  burrows  in 
fa-ionches,  and  carty  food  to  their  mouths  wirb  mountains,  7  or  8  feet  long,  wherein  they  lay  up 
Jhtir  fore  feet.    They  learn  to  feize  a  (tick,  to  ftores  of  grain,  roots,  &c. 
k!?'  *^Pf*^P""  various  gcfticulations,  and  to  15.  Mus  Arctomys  Zemni,  the  Zemni,  or 
obey  the  voice  of  their  riiaiter.    Like  the  cat,  the  Podoifan  Marmot  of  Pennant,  is  of  a  mouff-Ku  y 
nurcnot  has  an  antipathy  againft  dogs.    When  he  colour,  has  ihort  round  ears,  5  toes  on  ail  the 
'Jfgms  to  be  familiar  in  the  houfe,  and  perceives  feet,  very  fmall  eyes,  and  inhabits  RuiBa  and  Pc* 
|h«  he  is  prote^ed  by  his  mafter,  he  att.icks  and  land.    It  eats  vortcioufly,  and  bites  feverely, 
oitesdogs  of  the  moft  forn^idabie  kind.    Though  16.  Mus  Arvalis,  the  meado^^  mcufey  u  from 
'  P°M?  ^^fgc  w  a  hare,  he  is  ftouter,  and  his  ftrength  3  to  6  inches  long,  the  female  being  much  lonjicr 
JjUiw  by  a  peculiar  fupplencfs  and  dexterity,  than  the  male,  and  the  tail  is  littlt-  moie  iiiAu  an 
7l''tb  his  fore  teeth,  which  are  pretty  long,  he*  inch:  the  head  is  laigc,  with  a  bimn  nof»*,  lho^t 
Jj^^^oft  cruelly;  he  attacks  not,  however,  ei-  ears  almoft  hid  in  the  fur,  anci  prcimincnt  ty^s; 
»ner  dogaor  men,  unlefs  irritated.  If  not  prevent-  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  (^r  a  mixed  ferru- 
^»  be  gnaws  furniture  and  ftufPs;  and  whencon-  ginout  and  black  colour;  the  belly  is  deep  afh, 
H&ed,  pierces  even  through  wood.     Uis  voice  re-  and  the  legs  and  feet  dufky ;  the  t.iil  is  letminated 
VouXV.PaxtIL         .  Fff        .                       by 
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by  a  fraall  tuft  of  hair.  (See  Fig.  ii.)    There  is  a  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  jellowifii  and 

variety  which  is  almoft  black.    This  fpecies  inha-  brov^n  aih-colout,  the  UDdt^r  parta  boary.  (See 

bits  all  Europe,  Siberia,  Hyrcania,  and  Newfound-  Fig*  14.)    The  head  and  iiody  meafure  4  inches, 

land;  dwelling  in  bufhy  places,  corn  fields,  mea-  and  the  tail  near  one.    Thia  fpecies  inhabit  the 

dows,  and  gardens,  chiefly  near  waters  ;  living  on  diftri^  of  OTenborgh  in  Siberiay  near  the  Yaik  or 

grain,  nuts,  acorns,  and  walnuts,  which  they  col-  Ural.    They  live  in  burrows,  which  they  quit 

Ie<^  into  fubterraneous  burrows;  but  prefer  corn  only  in  the  night  for  food.    The  Coflacks  fay, 

to  every  other  food.   When  the  grain  is  ripe,  they  they  migrate  out  of  the  deferts  in  vaft  multiladeb} 

aflemble  fron\  all  quarters,  and  often  do  great  but  Dr  Pallas  fufpeds  this  to  be  a  miftake. 
daniage  by  cutting  the  (talks  of  com  to  get  at  the        it.Mus  CarcETus  A&BNARius,rAf^ffii6a«r* 

eara.    They  follow  the  reapers,  and  eat  up  all  the  Jler^  has  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  hoar)i;  the 

fallen  grain.    When  the  gleanings  are  devoured,  fides,  belly,  limbs,  and  tail,  pure  white.  (See  fcf. 

they  flock  to  the  new-fown  fields,  and  eat  up  the  15.)    It  inhabits  the  landy  deferts  of  Baraba,  00 

feed.     In  winter  moft  of  them  retire  into  the  the  Irtifb,  in  Siberia.    The  head  ia  large,  witbi 

woods,  where  they  feed  upon  filberts,  acorns,  and  longtfh  fnout  and  a  (harp  nofe,  having  very  loog 

feeds  of  trees.  In  fome  years  they  appear  in  n urn-  whiflcers,  very  large  pouches,   and  great  otsI 

bers  fo  immenfe,  that  they  would  deftroy  every  browniih  ears ;  the  body  is  Ihort  and  thick,  about 

thing  if  they  continued  long;  but  they  always  4  inches  long,  and  the  tail  rather  more  than  one; 

kill  and  eat  one  another  during  a  fcarcity.    They  the  fur  is  very  foft  \  the  fore  feet  have  only  4  toa 

are  alfo  devoured  by  the  long-tailed  field>mrce,  each,  the  hind  feet  5,  all  the  claws  being  white. 

by  foxes,  wild  cats,  and  weafels.    They  are  often  Thefe  animals  are  very  fierce  and  untameable; 

carried  home  in  (heaves  of  com,  and  xoo  of  them  form  burrows,  are  chiefly  adive  at  night,  and  feed 

have  been  found  in  houfing  a  rick.  In  fuch  cafes,  moftly  upon  leguminous  plants, 

it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  dogs  devoured  all  '    i^.  Mus  CutcsTUS  FuROMCULVS.the  A7r«^« 

the  mice  of  this  fort  they  could  find,  receding  the  bamfier^  has  the^upper  parts  of  the  t)ody  of  a  ci- 

common  kind ;  while  cats  would  touch  none  but  ^nereous  yellow,  with  a  black  ftreak  00  the  back; 

the  laft.    The  femile  produces  feveral  times  a-  the  under  parts  dirty  white.    It  is  about  3  ioclies 

jear,  and  brings  from  8  to  xa  young  at  a  birth :  long,  and  the  tail  near  one.  (See  Fig.  x6.}   Tbu 

it  has  a  ftrong  afledtion  for  them ;  one  that  was  fpecies  inhabits  Daiiria«  Sitieria  in  the  defeit  d 

feduced  into  a  wire-trap  by  placing  its  brood  in  Baraba,  towards  the  Ob,  between  the  Onon  and 

it ;  was  fo  intent  on  foftering  them,  that  it  appear-  Argum,  and  in  the  Chinefe empire  near  lake  Dalai; 

ed  quite  regardlefs  of  its  captivity.   In  New^und-  living  chiefly  on  the  feeds  of  the  aftragalos  aod 

land,  thefe  mice  are  very  dbflrudive  to  gardens ;  atriplex ;  their  manners  are  unl^nown. 
but  feldom  do  much  damage  in  Britain.  33.  i.Mi'S  Cricetus  Germ  amicus,  the  Ger- 

17.  Mus  Barbarus,  the  Barbary  moufe^  is  lefs  man  hamfteu  ia  the  moft  deflrudive  of  the  whole 
than  the  ccmmon  moufe,  has  3  toes  before,  and  rat  tribe.  The  bodies  of  the  males  are  about  re 
5  behind,  tail  of  a  middle  length,  naked  and  an-  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  3,  but  the  female 
Dulated.    The  body  is  brown..  are  fcarcely  more  than  half  fo  large:  the  fomxr 

18.  Mus  Betulinus,  the  heecb  moufe^  has  a  weigh  from  x a  to  16  bz.,  the  latter  fddom  abore 
confiderable  refemblance^o  the  wandering  moufe,  from  4  to  6.  The  head  is  thick,  with  a  blunt  odei 
(No.  58.)  but  is  fomewhat  fmaller.  The  upper  and  numerous  whifkers,  large  full  black  eyest  aod 
parts  of  the  body  are  tawny,  with  a  black  line  large  rounded  open  ears;  the  head  and  back  ot'i 
along  the  back,  the  under  parts  whitifli,  or  pale  reddifli  brown  colour,  with  red  cheeks ;  the  fides 
afh  cok}ur ;  the  nofe  is  fharp,  with  a  red  tip ;  the  paler,  with  3  white  fpots ;  the  brcafl,  upper  pax: 
ears  are  fmall,  oval,  plaited,  brown,  and  briftly  of  the  fore  legs,  and  belly,  are  black ;  the  feet 
at  the  ends;  the  limbs  are  very  flender,  with  long  large  and  white,  with  4  toes,  and  a  claw  on  the 
and  very  fcparable  toes ;  the  tail  is  flender,  and  fore  feet,  and  5  toes  on  ^ch  bind  foot.  (See  f^. 
much  longer  than  the  body.  (See  Fif,  la.)  This  17.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  entlrelf 
fpecies  inhabit  the  birch  woods  m  the  defert  white  or  yellowifli,  or  white  with  black  fpots 
plains  •of  Tfchim  and  Baraba,  and  between  the  on  the  back;  fometimes  the  fnout  is  white,  and 
Oby  and  Jenifei.  They  live  folitary,  frequenting  the  forehead  afli-coloured,  or  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
the  hollows  of  decayed  trees.  They  run  up  trees  white  colour.  This  fpecies  inhabit  Siberia,  lie 
readily,  and  faften  on  their  branches  by  the  tail ;  S.  of  Ruflia,  Poland,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  Siiefi^i 
and  by  their  flender  fingers,  can  faften  even  to  a  Bohemia,  and  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine,  e^- 
very  fmooth  furface.  They  are  very  delicate,  cially  in  Thuringia.  Each  individual  forms  a  fub- 
foon  growing  torpid  in  cold  weather ;  and  their  terraneous  burrow,  confifting  of  feveral  cbamberii 
voice  is  very  iseak.  with  two  holes  leading  firom  the  furface ;  one  ^ 

19.  Mus  Caraco  has  a  naked  tail,  long,  fcaly,  thefe  is  perpendicular,  and  the  other,  for  their 
and  fomewhat  blunt;  the  body  is  of  a  brown  prey  excrements,  is  oblique;  the  holes  of  the  fen)ale» 
colour,  and  the  hind  feet  are  very  flightly  webbed,  have  feveral  perpendicular  openings,  and  eaca 
(See  Fig.  rj.)  They  inhabit  the  E.  parts  of  Si-  young  one  is  lodged  in  a  feparate  chamber.  Thefe 
beria,  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  the  N.  provinces  of  chambers  are  lined  with  ftraw  or  grafs;  tbereft 
China;  burrowing  like  rabbits  near  the  banks  of  are  larger,  and  filled  with  grain,  beans,  peafar, 
rivTrs;  They  fwim  remarkably  well,  and  infeft  lintfeed,  vetches,  and  other  feeds,  each  10  a  iepa* 
houfes.  The  body  and  head  are  6  inches  long,  rate  cell.  The  chambers  of  the  elder  animaliare 
aijfl  the  tail  4  and  a  half.  dug  ftvcral  feet  deep,  while  thofe  of  the  I^^P^ 

70.  Mus  Cricetus  Acredula,  the  Siberian  feldom  exceed  a  foot  under  the  furface.    The 

httntfitr^  ha^  large  oblong  oval  furrowed  cars:  the  hamfter  ileeps  during  wiatcrj  when  in  a  torpu 

ftaie 
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fOiCf  no  nf^iratton  nor  feeling  c;in  be  perceived,    a  female  lafts  longer  than  between  two  males. 
The  hearty  however^  beats  15  times  in  a  minute.  They  begin  by  purfuing  and  biting  each  other ; 
The  blood  continaes  fluid,  but  the  intellines  are  then  each  retires  to  take  ^reath ;  a  little  after, 
not  irritable;   even  an  ele^rical  (hock  does  not  they  renew. the  combat,  and  contmue  to  fly  and 
awake  him ;  but  in  the  open  air  he  never  becomes  fight  till  one  of  them  falls.    The  hamfters  copn- 
torpid.    When  dug  up  in  bis  ftate  of  torpidity,  late  about  the  end  of  April ;  when  the  males  enter 
the  bamfter  ia  found  with  his  head  bent  under  bis  the  apartments  of  the  females^  where  they  remain 
belly  between  the  two  fore  legs.    The  eyes  are  only  a  few  days.    If  two  males  meet  in  the  fame 
Ihat;  and  when  the  eye*Kds  are  forced  open,  they  hole,  a  furious  combat  enfues,  which  terminates 
inftantly  cloie  again.    The  members  are  ftiff,  like  in  the  death  of  the  weakeft.    The  conqueror  takes 
thofe  of  a  dead  animal,  and  the  whole  body  feels  pofTeflion  of  the  female ;  and  both,  though  at  every 
as  cold  as  Ice.    When  difleded  during  this  ftate,  other  period  they  kill  each  other,  lay  afide  their 
he  feems  to  he\  rery  little ;  fometimes,  indeed,  he  natural  ferocity  during  the  few  days  their  amours 
opens  his  moatb  as  if  he  wanted  to  refptre ;  but  continue.    They  even  mutually  djt'end  each  other 
his  lethargy  is  too  ftrong  to  admit  of  his  awaken-  ag.iinft  aggreflbrs ;  and  if  a  hole  is  opened  about 
fflg  entirely.    This  hath  been  afcnbed  to  a  certain  this  time,  the  female  defends  her  buiband  with 
degree  of  cold*    But  experience  (hews,  that,  to  the  utmoft  fury.    The  females  bring  forth  twice 
reader  the  bamfter  torpid,  he  moft  alfo  be  ex*  or  thrice  a-year.    Their  litter  is  from  6  to  18. 
daded  from  all  communication  with  the  external  Their  growth  is  very  rapid.    At  the  age  of  15 
air;  for  when  he  is  fliut  up  in  a  cage  filled  with  days  they  begin  to  dig  the  earth ;  and  foon  after, 
eanb  and  ftraw,  and  expofed  in  winter  to  a  de-  the  mother  baniflies  them  from  her  habitation  :  fo 
gree  of  cold  fufficient  to  freeze  the  waCier,  he  ne-  that  at  the  age  of  about  3  weeks  tbey  arc  ahan^ 
ver  beedmes  torpid :  but  when  the  cage  is  funk  doned  to  their  own  management.    The  mother 
3  or  4  feet  under^ound,  and  well  fecured  agatnfl  difcovers  little  affedion  for  her  offspring ;   and 
the  acoels  of  the  air,  at  the  end  of  8  or  10  days  when  her  hole  is  opened,  flies  in  the  moft  daftard- 
he  is  as  torpid  as  if  in  his  own  burrow.    If  the  ly  manner,  leaving  her  young  ones  t^'periih.    Her 
cage  is  br<y^ht  up  to  the  furface,  the  bamfter  only  folicitude  is  to  provide  for  her  own  defence, 
vtll  awake  in  a  few  hourv,  and  refume  his  torpid  by  digging  deeper  into  the  earth,  which  flie  per- 
flate when  put  bek)w  the  earth.    The  experiment  forms  with  amazing  quicknefs.    The  young  would 
nay  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  froft  continues,  willingly  follow  her;  but  fhe  is  denf  to  their  cries. 
The  bamfter,  in  paffiog  from  a  torpid  to  an  adive  and  even  ihuts  the  hole.    The  hamfters  feed  upon 
ftate,  firft  lofes  the  rigidity  of'  his  member^,  and  all'  kinds  of  herbs,  roots,  and  grains,  and  eat  the 
then  makes  a  profoiind  refjpiration,  but  at  long  fleih  of  fuch  animals  as  thej  can  conquer.    They 
ioterrals.    His  legs  begin  to  move,  be  opens  bis  are  iV>nd  of  liquorice,  and  reed  much  on*  its  feeds, 
mouth,  and  otters  diClgreeable  and  rattling  founds,  Their  pace  is  very  flow,  and  they  do' not  climb ; 
After  fome  time,  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  endeavours  but  they  dig  with  vaft  quicknefs,  and  wilt  gnaw 
to  raiie  himfelf  on  his  legs.    But  all  thefe  move-  through  a  piece  of  wood  an  inch  and  a  half  thick 
meats  are  ftiU  reeling  and  unfteady,  like  thofe  of  in  a  very  fhort  time.    As  they  are  not  formed  for 
a  man  intoxicated.    He,  however,  reiterates  his  long  journeys,   their  magazines  are  firft  ftocked 
efforts  till  he  is  able  to  ftand  on  his  legs,  and  gra*  with  the  provifioos  neareft  their  abode.-    When 
dually  begins  to  walk,  eat,  and  aA  in  his  ufual  the  harveft  is  reaped,  they  go  to  a  greater  diftance 
maoner.    This  paflage  from  a  torpid  to  an  a^ive  in  queft  of  provifions,  and  carry  every  article  they 
ftate  requires  more  or  lefs  time,  according  to  the  can  find  to  their  granaries.     To  facilitate  the 
temperature  of  the  air.    When  expofed  to  a  cold  tranfportation    of'  their   food,    they    have '  two 
^t  he  fometimes  requires  more  than  two  houra  pouches  in  the  infide  of  each  cheek.*  On  the  out- 
to  a»ake ;  bul  in  a  temperate  air  he  will  awake  fide,    thefe  pouches  are  membranous,    fmootbi 
ut  lefs  than  one.    The  bamfter  is  very  mifohievous,  and  (hining;  and  in  the  infide  there  are  many 
2Qd  fo  exceedingly  fierce,  that  he  feems  to  have  glands,  which  fecret  a  certain  fluid,  to  preferve 
no  other  paflion  but  rage.    He  attacks  every  other  the  flexibility  of  the  parts,  and  to  enable  them  to 
^oimal  that  comes  in  hts'way,  without  regarding  refift  any  accidents,  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
^  foperior  fize  and-  ftrength  of  his  antagonift ;  the  rougnefs  or  fharpnefs  of  particular  grains. 
^  even  allows  himfelf  to  be  lieat  to  pieces  with  Each  of  thefe  receptacles  is  capable  of  containing 
>  ftick  rather  than  yield.    If  he  feizes  a  man's  'an  ounce  and  a  half  of  grain,  which,  on  his  re- 
oaad,  be  muft  be  killed  before  he  quits  his  hold,  turn  to  his  lodgings,  the  animal  empties,  by  pref> 
^^^the  bamfter  perceives  a  dog  at  a  diftance,  fing  his  two  fore  feet  againft  his  cheeks.    A  bam- 
eft  ^°'  ^^^  emptying  bis  cheek  pouches,  if  tter.  having  his  cheeks  filled  with  provifions,  is 
^^  ^tb  grain,  which  are  (b  capacious  as  to  eafily  feized  with  the  hand,  without  the  rifk  of 
hold  a  quarter  of  a  pint  £ngli(h.    He  then  blows  being  bitten,  as  in  this  condition  he  has  not  the 
thoo  op  fo  prodigioufly,  that  the  fize  of  the  head  free  motion  of  his  Jaws.    But  in  a  little  time,  he 
f    k'^  exceeds  that  of  the  body.    He  then  rai-  foon  empties  his  pouches,  and  ftands  upon  hisde- 
^  himfi^lf  on  his  hind  legs,  and  in  this  attitude  fence.    The  quantity  of  provifions  found  in  the 
oartioa  bis  enemy.    If  he  catches  hold  he  never  holes  depends  on  the  age  and  fex  of  the  inhabi- 
qutts  it  but  with  life.    But  the  dog  generally  (ei..  tant.    The  old  hamfters  often  amafs  ico  lb.  of 
^  him  behind,  and  ftrangles  htm.    This.feroct-  grain.    Their  obje(ft  in  laying  up  provifions,  is 
^*  temper  leads  him  even  to  deftroy  his  own  fpe-  not  to  nourifli  them  during  winter,  which  ihej 
^  ootexceptmg  the  females.    When  two  ham-  pafs  in  fleep,  and  without  eatmg ;  but  to  fupport 
^  neet  tbey  figbtf  and  the  ftronger  always  de«  them  previous  to  their  falling  into  that  ftate» 
ouri  the  weaker*  A  ^ombu  bctweeo  a  laale  and  which  refemblea  a  profound  fleep,  and  after  thef 

Fffj  awake 
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awake  infpring.    At  the  approach  of  winter,  the     f\.    The  whifkers  are  larger  than  the  head;  and 

barofters  retire  into  their  fubtcrranebus  abodes,    the  eyes  are  iarge^  black,  and  prominent.    The 

the  entrance  to  which  they  carefully  Qiut  up.    fore  feet  have  4  toes,  with  a  fmall  claw  or  thnmb. 

Here  they  repofe  upoii  a  bed  of  draw,  and  in    (Sse  Fig.  20.)    They  inhabit  India  and  Perfia,  but 

this  ftate  are  commonly  dug  up.   They  are  preyed    were  not  known  in  Europe  till  the  i8tb  ceolury. 

on  by  polecats,  weafels,  cats,  dogs,  foxes, .  an4    They  dwell  in  burrows  on  the  banks  of  rivers ; 

birds  of  prey;  and^are  profcribed  by  man.    In    and  frequent  towns,  aqueduds,  drains,  necefT*. 

"Winter  the  peaiants  generally  go  a  hamjier'nejllngj    ries,  ftables,  bams,   gardens,   fields,  and  boofei. 

as  they  call  it*,  the  retreat  is  known  by  a  fmail    They  fwim  and  dive  with  great  dexterity;  fetd 

'  eminence  of  earth  ratfed  near  the  oblique  pafTage    on  vegetables,  grain,  fruits,  and  poultry ;    and 

above  defcribed.    The  peafants  dig  down  till  they    are  bunted   eagerly  by  cats,   dogs,   and  ferretk. 

n  difcover.the  hoard,  and  are  generally  well  paid  for    Thev  lay  up  ftores  of  acomst-beech-roaflyand  other 

their  trouble ;  as  they  often  find  two  bufliels  of    proviiions,  in  their  holes ;  in  which  the  males  re- 

.corn,  befides  the  Ikins  of  the  animals,  which  are    main  during  winter,  except  in  fine  weather,  wit  bout 

valuable  ^rs ;  and  the  hair  (ticks  fo  fad  to  the    bybernating ;  but  the  females  and  their  young  live 

ikin,  that  it  cannot  be  plucked  off  without  great    moftly  in  barns  and  out-hoofes  in  that  feafoo. 

.difliculty.    In^fome  feafons  the  bamfters  are  fo    They  often  emigrate  in  great,  companies.    The 

riiumerotts,  that  they  occafion  a  dearth  of  corn,    female  produces  three  tiines  in  the  year,  from  la  to 

In  one  year  about  11,000  ikins,  in  a  id,  54,000,    19  at  a  litter.    Their  bite  is  not  only  fevere,  bot 

,and  in  a  3d,  8o,ooo«  were  brought  to  the  town-    dangerous,  the  wound  being  immediately  attended 

.houfe  of  Goiha,  to  receive  a  rewarrl  for  their    with  great  fwelling,  and  flow  in  healing.    Tbeic 

^e(tru6tion.    Th^y  are  lil^ewife  defiroyed  by  a    animals  are  fo  bold  as  to  turn  upon  tbofe  wfaa 

ipadr,  formed  of  honey  and  flour,  boiled  up  with    purfue  them,  and  faften  on  the  fttck  or- band  d 

^rfenic  or  powdered  hellebore.  fuch  as  offer  to  ftrike  them.    This  fpecies  is  fop- 

ii.  Mus  Cricetus  Germanicus  nicer,  the    pofed  to  be  the  mus  Cafpiem  of  u£Uan  (For.  Z^' 

black  German  hamJUry  is  a  variety,  which  is  en-    c:  17.)  which  he  fays  was  nearly  as  large  as  the 

-tirely  black,  except  the  tip  of  the  no£?,  edges  of    ichneumon,  and  made  periodical  vifits  in  vatl 

the  ears,  and  the  feet,  which  are  white.    (See  Fig.    multitudes  to  the  countries  which  border  on  thf 

39.)  Cafpian,  fwimming  boldly  over  the  rivers,  hokitifg 

34*  Mvs  Cricetus  Ph/cus,  the  rice  hamfier^    by  each  others'tails. 
,or  ZaalZYN  Kat  of  Pennant,   has  the  upper        %%^  Mus  Glareolus,  the  Lalatid  mm^  s 
.parts  of  the  body  afli-colour,  with  long  dufky    fpecies,  faid  by  MuUer  to  be  found  in  the  ille  of 
:bairs  along  the  back;  the  fides  whitifli;  thecir-    Laland,  and  figured  by  Schreber  (iv.  t.  cxc.  B.) 
•cumfii^rence  of  the  mouth,  breaft,  belly,  and  ex-    but  not  defcrit^. 

tremities  of  the  limbs,  pure  white.  It  is  about  39.  Mus  Gregalis,  the  Gregarious  mou/cf  h2i 
^^  inches  long,  and  the  tail  fcai*:e)y  one  inch.  (See  a  fliort  tail ;  the  ears  are  longer  than  the  fur ;  tbe 
F^.  x8.)  This  fpecies  iitb<ibit  ^bout  Zarizyn  in  fore  feet  have  each  3  toes  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
the  defertx  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  4th ;  the  fur  is  dark  afli-coloored  on  the  upper 
"N.  of  Porfia ;  where  they  do  vaft  mifchief  in  the  parts,  and  whitifh  below.  This  fpecies  h  Icii 
rice  fields.  They  are  often  caught  in  traps  during  than  the  economic  moufe  (N'  4 7*  J  ^^  krager 
ivinter,  near  ftables  and  other  oot-houfes,  and  never  than  the  focial  (N^  53-)  >  the  female  being  5 
^become  toi-pid.  inches  long  and  tbe  aiale  4.    They  inhabit  tbe  L 

95.  Mus  Cricetus  Sonqarus,  tbe  fongar  parts  of  Siberia,  where  they  dwell  in  arid  places* 
.^tnjierf  has  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a  grey  forming  burrows  with  numerous  openings  dired- 
afli-colour,  marked  with  a  black  line  along  the  ly  under  the  fod;  theCe  lead  to  chambers  in  which 
back ;  the  fides  of  the  head  and  body  are  varied  they  lay  up  large  ftores  of  roots,  d^ially  thoie 
with  large  white  and  dark  brown  fpots ;  the  feet  of  the  lilium  pomponii  and  gafuc.  They  eit 
and  belly  are  white.   It  is  about  three  inches  long,    fitting  up. 

with  a  very  (hort,  thick, blunt,  and  hairy  tail,  little  30.  Mus  Hudsonius,  the  Labradore  mwfet  has 
more  than  one  3d  of  an  inch  long.  (See  Fig.  19.)  a  very  fliort  tail,  no  ears,  feet  with  5  toes  eacb; 
They  inhabit  the  defert  of  Baraba,  near  the  Irtiih,  the  back  has  a  duflcy  iiripe ;  the  fides  a  tawsy 
in  Siberia ;  where  they  dig  chambers  fpr  provifions.  line ;  the  breaft  and  belly  are  whitiih.  It  inhabitt 
They  are  not,  however,  fo  fierce  as  fome  other    Labradore. 

ipecics.,  but  may  be  tamed  when  caught  young,  •  31.  Mus  Lagurvs,  the  rambling  memft%  lus 
and  grow  very  familiar.  hardly;any  tail ;  the  ears  are  fliorter  than  the  fur; 

26.  Mus  Cyanus,  the  blue  moufe^  refembles  the  fore  feet  have  eacb  3  toes,  and  the  rudimnts 
the  field  moufe,  except  in  colour ; '  tbe  upper  of  a  4th  \  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  alh-co- 
parts  are  blue,  and  the  under  whitiih,  the  ears  loured  mixed  with  duiky,  and  have  a  black  bn? 
are  rounded.  Thf y  inhabit  Chili,  form  large  along  the  back.  The  head  is  long,  with  rough 
burrows  divided  into  chambers,  in  which  they  and  fwelling  lips,  the  limbs  are  fliort  and  flendcr* 
collect  great  (lores  of  bulbous  roots  %  for  which  and  tbe  length  of  the  body  and  head  is  bet  wets 
the  Chi'.cfe  fearch  fflr  them.  3  and  4  inches.    (See  Fig.  ii.)    This  fpecies  in- 

37.  Mus  Decumanus,  the  bro^n  raU  has  a  habits  tbe  defarts  near  tbe  rivers  Ural,  Irtiih,  aixl 
long,  naked,  Icaly  tail ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  Jenifei.  Each  individual  forms  a  roond  neft  ^ 
body  arc  of  a  light  brown,  mixed  with  t#iwny  and  dried  grafs  in  a  burrow,  having  an  obKooe  and  a 
alll  colour,  the  lower  parts  dirty  white.  The  perpendicular  enttaucr.  They  ffeed  chiefly  <e\ 
ticad  and  body  meafure  about  9  inches;  and  the  the  dwarf. iris.;. but  eat aU  kinds  of  giain,  aodde* 
'  :)Sth  of  t,h,e  tail,  which  confiUs  gf  aoo^ings,  is    vour  other  ijpeci^  o£  this  genus,  as  well  as  om 

another. 
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another.    They  fleep  very  much)  in  a  roUed*up    fiderabic  way^  hanging  by  their  teeth  to  a  ftickf 
forniy  and  are  very  flow  in  their  motion$,  like  the    before  they   wUl  qttit  their  hold.    The  fediale 
marmot ;  but  do  riot  become  torpid  in  winter,    breeds  feveral  times  in  the  year,  producing  5  or  6 
The  males  are  very  falacious«  and  'fight  for  the    young  at  abhth  :  fometimes  they  bring  forth  du-  ' 
females;    Cl^  conqueror  generally  devours  the    ritig  their  migration,  when  they  carry  their  young  , 
vanquiChed.     The  females  fmeU  of  muik  when    in  the!r  mouths  or  on 'their  backs,    ittfig.2%, 
to  fcafon^  produce  feveral  times  inthe  year,  and        ii.  Mus  LEMMtTs  Siatricus,  the  Siberian  lero- 
bring    5  or  6  young  ones  at  a  birth.    They  mi-    ming,  is  a  variety  of  a  fmiWtr  fize,  and  more  uni- 
grate  in  great  troops ;   whence  the  name  given    fortn  tawny  fcolour,  than  thd  sibove.    It  inhabits 
them  by  the  Tartars^  which  ilgntfies  rambling.         the  K.  parts  of  the  UraJian  Mountains,  and  on 
3a.  Mus   Lav  iG  I  a,  the  wooliy  moufe^   with    the  Oby.    1t^  differs  greatly  in  manners  fron^  the" 
woolly  fur  of  anafli-col^ur,  inhabits  Peru  and  the    former  r  for  it  lays  up  in^ its  burrows  large  (tores* 
N.  parts  of  Chili*    They  burrow  in  the  earth,  are '  of  provtfions  to  ierve  during  winter ;  whence  it  is 
very  docile  and  cleanly,  and  eaiily  tamed ;  they'  probable  that  it  does^liot  migrate,  ^ 

llye  on  bulbous  roots,  efpev:ially  onions;  the  fe-        34*  Mtrs  l.ET«;e,  is  w^e,  has' a  fliort  tail;  co-. 
males  breed  twice  a-year,  and  bring  5  or  6  young    vered  wifB  doarfe  hairi'TOundcd  ears,  '$  foes  l^- 
ones -at  each  litter.    They  are  about  fix  mches    fore,  and  4  behind,  ahd  inhabits  the  coaftof  the' 
long,  with  a  (hort  nofe,  and  fmartl  (harp-pointed    icy  fea,  near  the  Lena.    , 

ears;  the  fur  is  very  long  and  exceedingly  fine,        35.  Mus  Messorius,  the  hatvefi  moufct   or 

ahnoft  like  the  threads  of  a  fpider's  web,  and  was    lefs  hng  tailed  f  eld  moufe^  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies, 

formerly  employed  as  the  very  fineft  fpecies  of   perhaps  a  variety  of  the  Sylvaticus,  (N?  56.) 

vvoolrby  the  Peruvians.      ^  *  and  inhabits  Hampihire,  where  it  is  very  nume- 

33,  i.  Mus  Lemmus,  the  iSrOTinm^,  has  a  very,    rous,  particularly  in  barveft.     They  form  their 

(hort  tail :  The  head  is  pointed,  having  very  long    nefts  above  the  ground,  between  the  draws  of  the 

whiflLers,  (ix  of  the  hairs  on  each  fide  being  long-    ftanding  corn,  and  fometimes  in  thiftles;   they 

er  and  ftnmger  than  the  reft,  the  mouth  is  fmall,    are  of  a  round  fhape,  and  compofed  of  the  blades 

having  two  very  long  foreteeth  in  each  jaw,  and    of  com.    They  bring  about  8  young  ones  at  a 

the  upper  lip  is  divided ;  the  eyes  are  unall  and-   time.    They  never  enter  houfes ;  but  are  often 

black ;  the  ears  are  (horter  then  the  fur,  rounded,    carried,  in  the  iheaves  of  com,  into  ricks:  and 

and  reclined  backwards  ;^he  fore  legs  are  very    100  of  them  have  often  been  found  in  a  finglexick 

ihort,  having  4  flender  haiiry  toes  on  each,  and  a    on  pulling  it  down  to  be  houfed.    Thofe  that  are 

long  (harp  claw  like  a  cock's  fpur  in  place  of  the    not  thus  carried  away  in  the  (heaves,  (belter 

5th ;  the  hind  feet  have  5  toes  \  the  (kin  is  very    themfelves  in  winter  under  ground,  and  bunow 

thin,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black    deep,  forming  a  warm  bed  ol^dead  grafs.  They  are 

.and  tawny,  dilpoied  in  irregular  blotches ;  the    the  fisialleft  of  the  Britifh  quadrupeds ;  the  length 

belly  is  white  tinged  with  yellow.    The  length    from  nofe  to  tail  is  only  a^  inches ;  the  tailtwo 

from  nofe  to- tail  is  about  5  inches;  of  the  tail    inches,  and  the  weight  one  6th  of  an  ouoce.  Tney 

half  an  inch.     Thefe  Angular  annuals  inhabit  the    are  more  (lender  than  the  other  long- tailed  field 

mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland^  •  They  feed    mice ;  and  their  back  of  a  fuller  red,  inclining  to 

00  graft,  the  catkins  of  the  dwarf  birch,  the^  the  colour  of  a  dormoufe. 

lichen  rangiferious,  and  other  vegetables  $  in  fum--       36.  Mus  Ms  zic  ah  us,  the  Mexican  moufe^  is  of 

roer  they  form  Ihallow  burrows  under  the  turf,    a  whitifh  colour,  mixed  with  red,  and  has  a  large 

and  m  winter  tbey  make  fimilar  long  pa(rages  un--  reddiih  fpot  on  each  fide  of  the  belly.    It  inhabits 

der  the  fnow  in  queft  of  food ;  for  as  they  do  not    Mexico. 

lay  up  magaxioes,  and  do  not  hybernale,  they        37.  Mus  Minutus,  the  mtnvtemoufe^  h^s  the 
aie  obliged  to  fearch  for  provifions  m  the  rigorous    upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a  deep  tawny  or  fer- 
vioter  of  thefe  northern  dimei.'     When  they    ruginous  colour,  and  the  under4>art8  whitifli.    It  * 
forefee,  by  (bme  wonderful  inftind,  the  approach    is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  comnnon  moufe,  the 
of  a  very  fevere  winter,  they  leave  their  northern    tail  being  fcarcely  two  inches  long;  the  female  is 
haunts  in  autumn,  and  emigrate  in  immenfe  mul-  j  fmaller^  than  the  male,  and  lefs  elegant  in  her  co- 
titudesinto  the  lower  parts  of  Norway  and  SWe-    lours;  the  nofe  is  fomewhat  (harp;  the  face  is 
deo,  keeping  a  ftniight  line  in  ipite  of  every  ob-    dufky,  with  fome  whitenefs  at  the  domers  of  the 
(bide,  moving  moftly  in  the  night  time,  and  ma*    mouth;  the  ears  are  fmall,  and  almoft  hid  in  the 
king  prodigioos>  havock  of  every  vegetable  they    fur;  the  feet  are  grey.    This  fpecies  inhabifc*Ruf- 
sre  able  to  reach.    In  this  journey,  which  takes    fia ;  where  they  are  found  in  com  fields,  bams,  and 
place  at  ancertaio*  intervals,   though  generally    birch  woods,  wandering  about  without  any  fixed 
once  every  ten  years^  they  are  deftroyed  by  eagles,    pldces  for  nefts,  and  much  greater  numbers  of 
hawks,  foxes,  and  other  animaU  of  prey,  and    males  are  found  than  of  females.    See/^.  23. 
Bumbers  are  drowned  in  paffing  rivers  or  lakes,        3[1|.  Mu8MoscHATUs,the  Cif^^ro/b,  a  very  fmall 
which  never  interrupt  their  courfe,  even  proceed-',  fpecies  of  moufe,  a  native  of  India  and  Cuinea, 
^%  on  into  the  lea:  from  all  the(e  concurring    which  fmells  of  mu(k,  but  is  not  fufficiently  def- 
<^ufcs  very' few  live  to  return  to  theif  <iiative    orit>ed.    The  Porti/guefe  fay  its  bite  is  venomous. 
Bionntain^aiid  thus  a  check  is  piit  !0>lhsirra*        39.  Mus  MuscuLus,  the  common  Mouse, 
V2ge^  as  it  takes  years  to  repair  their- numbers    has  a  very  long,  fcaly,  and  almoft  naked  tail :  the 
hiffideotly  for  another  migration.    They  are  bold    fore  feet  have  each  4  toes;  the  hind  feet  5,  the 
f>pd fierce,. fo^  as  even  to  attack  men  and  beafts,    jth  or  thumb  having  no  clavr:  the  head  and  body 
Jj^lJcy  maet  them  iii  their  courfe;  and  bite  fo    meaiure  34  inches  in  length ;  the  upper  parts ;ire 
UT4  at  to  Alow  themfelves  to  be  carried  a  con-    tawny,  and  the  lower  whrtifh  or  a(h-coloured. 

(See 
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tSee/^.M-)    This  little  animal,  which  inhabits  of  the  ears,  white.    It  has  a  verf  (hort  tail,  and 
all  parts  of  the  world,  lives  almoft  entirely  in  hou-  no  external  ears;  and  19  about  $^  iaches  long, 
fes,  and  follows  mankind  for  t^e  fake  pf  their  pro*  They  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCy  aad  in* 
vffions.    Is  feeds  on  grain,  bread»  cheefe,  butter,  feft  gardens*    (See Jig.  a6.) 
oil,  and  every  kind  of  food  ufed  by  mankind,  and  44.  Mus  Myotalpa  l^aiTiMAy  the  Afruttm 
drinks  little :  it  is  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  ex-  mole-rat ^  is  of  a  pale  brownifh  aib-coIooTy  mixed 
ceed'ngly  timid*  and  very  quick  in  all  its  mo«  .with  yellowifli  on  the  upper  parts,  the  fides  and 
tions.    The  moufe  never  iflues  from  his  hole  but  under  parts  paler ;  the  tail  is  very  ihort ;  and  there 
in  queit  of  tood,  and  runs  in  again  upon  the  l^aft  are  no  external  ears.    They  inhabit  the  (and  hiUs 
alarm.    It  goes  not,  like  the  rat,  froqi  houfe  to  adjacent  to  the  fea  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
hbufe;  unlefs  forced,  and  is  not  near  fo deftrudive.  and  referable  the  Capbnsis,  (N^  43.)  but  are 
It  is  alfo  capable  of  being  tamed  to  a  certain  de-  much  larger,, meafuring  i»  or  13  inchea  long,  and 
gree,  .though  not  To  peirte^iy  as  other  animals,  the  head  is  more  lengthened.    Thcj  forsa  bur- 
It  has  many  enemies,  from  whom  it  can  efcape  rows  in  ,the  fand  like  thofe  of  rabbits  $  and  di% 
only  by.  itA.agi(ity  and  mioutenefs.  /Owls,  birds  with,  furprifing  celerity*    They  run  flowly ;  but 
of  prcfy,  cats,  weafels,  hedge^hogs,  and  even  rats,  are  very  lierce,  and  bite  feverefy.     They  feed 
make  war  up6n  th^  mice,  io  that  they  are  de-  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  ixiss,  antholyz«»  gladioli, 
ft'royed  by  milions ;  yet' the  fpecies  ftill  fabiills  by  and  irides ;.  and  are  reckoned  good  eating* 
its  amazing  fecundity.    They  bring  forth  at  all  45.  Mus  Myotalpa  TA|.PitiA9    the  RMjffum 
tea  Pons  and  feveral  times  in  the  ^ear ;  the  litter  mok-raU  is  of  a  duiky  colour ;.  ^as  a  very  ihort 
gbnerally  conQft's  of  5  or  6 ;  find  in  lefs  than  15  tail,  fcarce  appearing  beyond  the  fur  ;  and  no  ex- 
days  the  young  difperfe,  and  are  able  to  proiude  for  ternal  ears;  the  fore  teeth  are  long,  extended 
themfelves.  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  having  fliot  up  a  frotn  the  mqutb,  and  wedge-fliaped  ;  liie  eyes  are 
pregnant  moufe  in  a  vefTel,  along  with  plenty  of  very  fmall,  and  bid  in  the  fur ;  the  feet  have  5 
grain,'  he  found  in  a  ihort  time  after  lao  micex  all  toes ;  the  fore  feet  are  very  ftrong,  flat*  and  form- 
fprung  from  the  fame  mother.  Several  varieties  of  ed  for  digging.    It  is  about  4  inchM  longt  and  in 
mice  as  to  colour  are  found,  fome  altogether  black,  the  general  form  refembles  the  water  rat.    As  to 
fome  yellowifh,  others  (potted  with  white ;  fome  colour,  the  head,  back,  and  tides  are  dufty,  and 
of  a  white  colour  with  afli-coloured  fpots;  .but  the  belly  and  limbs  white.    (See  Fig.  97.)    This 
the  moft  beautitul  of  all,  and  the  leaft  common,  fpecies  inhabits  the  plains  of  Ruflia  and  Weftera 
are  entirely  white,  with  red  eyes.    As  all  thefe  Siberia, /cjuvelY  extenddig  beyond  the  Irtifh,  aad 
agree  in  every  other  circumftance,  it  is  unnecef-  never  beyond  tne  Oby.    They  are  fond  of  a  turfy 
fary  to  defcribe  them  more'partk:ularly.             .  ^  foil,  avoiding  fai^dy  or  muddy  places ;  and  dig  holes 

40.  Mus  MvQCASTOa  Coypus,  the  webbed  like  the  hamfter,  which  they  line  with  fd^  graft, 
beaver,  rat,  baa  a  thick  hairy  tail  of  a  moderate  an^  fill  with  bulhoiis  roots,  throwing  up  hillocks 
lengthy  and  the  hind  feet  webbed.  It  jnhabits  of  earth  all  along  the  tracks;  each  individoal  has  its 
Chili*  where  it  freouents  the  water.  It  has  a  feparate  burrow;  works  only  in  the  night,  and 
ftrong  refemblance,  both  in  colour  and  fhapet  to  leldom  comes- out  except  in  the  feafon  of  love, 
the  otter ;  but  is  allied  to  the  murine  tribe  by  the  Their  fight  is  very  weak  in  the  day-time.  They 
number  and  arrangement  of  its  teeth.  feed  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  tulips,  tuberofe  lathy- 

41.  Mus  Myocastor  Zibbthicus,  the  mus-  rus,  and  tuberofe phlomis.  They  procreate  about 
QUASH.  This  is  defcribed  under  the  article  Cas-  the  tx^ipnifigof  April,  when  they  fmell  ftrongly 
TOR,  (§  IV.  N^  3.}  of  which  it  was  ranked  as  a  of  mulk ;  and  the  males  pnxiuGe  3  or  4  young 
fpecies  by  Limiaeus.     In  fadt,  it  refembles  the  at  a  litter. 

beaver  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  flat  fcaiy.tail,  ii.  Mue  Myotalpa  Talpina  MIG&A9  is  a  va- 

as  well  as  in  its  manners  and  economy ;  but  in.  H^y  which  is  eatlrdy  black. 

fize  and  length  of  tail,  it  comes  nearer  to  the  46.  Mus  Myotalpa  TvpRirUSi  the  ^MmoA 

brown  rat ;  though  in  its  general  appearancei  and  rat^  is  of  a  reddiih  afli-colour;  and  has  no  tail, 

ihort  hairy  ears,  it  refembles  the  water  rat.  external  earsi  or  apparent  eyes;  the  feet  have 

43.  Mus  Myotalpa  Aspalax,  the  JDaurian  each  5  toes;  and  the  fore  teeth  are  bfoad.    The 

mote 'rati  is  of  a  dirty'  yellow  afh-colour  on  the  body  and  bead  meafure  between  7  and  8  inches; 

upper  parts,  and  whitifh  aih  on  the  lower :  has  a  the  mouth  iscontinually  gapmg,  with  ihort  wrink- 

very  fliort  tail«  and  no  external  ears ;  the  eyes  are  led  foreteeth  abovef  and  Tery  long  ones  bebv* 

very  fmall,  and  deep  feated ;  the  feet  have  each  likewife  wrinkled,  none  of  them  being  hid  by  the 

fiye  toes,  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  being  very.  Ups;  the  body  is  coveredl  with  fliortf  foft,  and 

long.    (See  Jig,  45.)    This  fpecies  inhabits  Dau-  clofe  fet  fur,  of  a  du&y  colour  at  the  bottom, 

ria,  and  SibSeria  beyond  the  Irtifjti,  between  the  with  the  ends  of  a.  nifty  brown  mixed  with  afli- 

Alei  apd  Tfcharyfch  rivers.     They  dig  very  long  qolour ;  the  legs  are  very  ihort»  having  5  toes  so 

burrows  in  the  black  turfy  foil  or  firm  (and, throw-  each  foot,  aroied  #ith  udrt  daws,  and  fligbtly 

ing  uptmmerous  hillocks,  which  extend  over  a  conneded  by  a  fliort  membrane  at  their  hsii^ 

conGderable  furface ;  working  both  with  feet  and  (See  Fig*  48.)  This  ipeeies  inhabits  the  8.  psiti  of 

nofe,  apd  fometimes  with  their  teeth.    They  feed  Ruflia,  from  Poland  to  the  Volga.    Each  iodlvi* 

chiefly  on  the  roots  of  bulbous  plants.    This  fpe*  dual  forms  burrows  under  the  tuify  foil  of  vrT 

cics  varies  in  fize,  thofe  of  Dauria  being  near  9  confiderable  exttat,  with  4nany  lateral  paflagc^r 

inches  loDg«  while  thofi:  farther  eaft  are  fcarcely  6.  and  throws  out  the  earth  at  diftcrent  difkancei,  m 

43.  Mus  Myotalpa  CAPENSis,theCtf^^jnoi^-  large  hillocks  fbmttimes  two  yards  mctrcoou^ 

r/7/,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colovir  tinged  yellowiili,  tence,  and  proportionally  high.    It  works  W| 

with  the  fore  part  of  the  face^  orbits,  and  regions  its  fnout»  fieet»  rump,  and  teeth,  and  digs  eita 

great 
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great  celerity;  when  frigbtened^  it  digs  direAly  ptel.    The  body  n  ibmew|iat  flattened-;  t6e  re- 

dowDwards.    Wheo  irritated,  ttlef  (Mmj  goafh  gions  of  the  ey»,  the  ears, -and  the  nofe,  are  of  a 

their  teeth,  raife  their  head  io  a  menacing  pOfture,  paler  colour  than  the  reft  of  the  body ;  all  the'  fert 

and  bite  with  great  feverity.    Tbev  feed  on  roots,  have  5  toes^  the  thumb  or  inner  toe  of  the  fore 

efpecially  thofe  of  the  bulbous  x;hxrOphy11um.  feet  being  very  Imall,  but  dlftinctlyfurnifhed  wit li 

They  are  entirely  blind,  though  they  have  the  rti-  a  claw ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  ftrongly  made ;  the 

diments  of  very  fmall  eyes,  which  are  covered  tail  is  almoft  naked,andof  apaleafh-colour.  (See 

over  with  a  continuation  of  the  ikin ;  but  they  pof-  Fig*  30.)    This  fpecies,  which  was  fiHl  dcfcribed 

fefs  the  fenfes  of  touching  and  hearing  in  a  very  by  Dr  Sp^kmhan,  inhabits  the  forefts  of  Sitficam- 

emtneot  degree.    They  breed  in  fpring  and  fum-  ma  near  llangen  river,  200  hours  journey  from  the 

mer;  and  the  female,  which  hat  two  teatSi  brhigs  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

from  ft  to  4  young  ones  at  a  btith.  50.  f.  Mus  Rattus,  the  black  or  common  rat, 
47.  Mus  CEcononvs,  the  economic  monfe,  in  its  has  an  almoft  naked  fcaly  tail,  which  is  very  fmafl, 
general  it>rro,  refembles  the  Arvalis  ;  (N^  16.)  has  «5o  diftind  rings,  and  is  8  inches  long.    The 
but  the  body  is  rather  longer  and  the  belly  larger,  head  and  body  meafure  7  inches  in  length ;  the 
The  ears  are  naked  and  hid  in  the  fur;  the.  colour  upper  parts  are  deep  black  grey,  and  the  under 
is  tawny  ;  and  the  fore  feet  have  each  three  toes  parts  afh-coloured.    There  are  4  tocK,  and  a  fmsdl 
with  tl'e  rudiments  of  a  4th.    The  head  and  body  claw,  on  each  fore  foot,  and  5  on  the  Mud  ft«t, 
meafures  4|-  inches;  the  tail- fomewhat  more  than  (See  Pig»  3k.)   This  fpecies  inhabits  India,  Perfia* 
an  inch.    (See  Fig*  19.)   This  fpecies  inhabits  8t-  and  Europe,  except  its  molt  northern  parts;  hence 
beria  from  the  Irtifli  eaft«^ards,  in  Kamtfchatka,  it  haf  been  carried  to  Africa  and  America  ;  and  is 
and  under  the  Ardic  circles.   The^  ar^  called  by  commoh  th'  Otaheite,  but  lefs  fo  in  the  other 
Dr  Pallas  mmres  ctcanomu  from  tbeir  curious  way  Iflatfds'of  the  South  Sea.    Of  late,  it  has  greatly 
of  living.   Tbey  dwell  moftly  In  damp  fdiIs,'form-  diminiflied  in  Europe,  and  is  even  in  many  places 
log  burrows,  with  many  chambers  and  numerous  extirpated,  by  the  brown  fpecies,  which  deftroy 
entrances,  immediately  under  the  turf.    In  thefe  the  black  rats;  though  little  is  gained  by  the  ex- 
tbey  lay  up  magazines  of  various  vegetable  food,  change^  the  brown  having  the  fame  difpofitions, 
chiefly  bulbous  roots ;  which  they  fpread  out  in  with  greater  fh-ength  and  abilities  for  doing  mif- 
funny  days  to  dry,  and  never  touch  them  but  in  chief.    The  black  is  the  moft  pernicious  of  any  of 
winter,  living  all  fummer  on  berries  and  other  ve-  our  fmaller  quadrupeds.     Meat,  com,  paper, 
getables.    The  Kamtfchatkans  hold  thefe  animali  cloaths,  furniture,  and  every  convenience  of  life, 
in  great  regard,  and  never  deftroy  their  boards ;  are  a  prey  to  thefe  deflructive  creatures.    They 
they  take  away  only  part,  and  leave  fome  caviare  make  equal  havock  among  poultry,  rabbits,  a^d 
or  other  fubftance  to  fupport  them  in  its  ftead.  young  game;  arid  have  even  been  known  to  gnaw 
This  fpecies  fometimes  emigrates  in  vafl  multi-  the  extremities  of  inputs  when  afleep.    They  re- 
tudes,  keeping  a  fhraight  conrfe,  like  the  lemmu 8,  fide  much  in  houfes,  barns,  and  granariea;  and 
even  over  rivers ;  and  are  much  infefied  on  their  have  fore  teeth  of  fuch  flrength  as  to  force  their 
march  by  birds,  fifh,  wild  hogs,  foxes,  and  other  way  throngh  the  hardeft  wood  and  oldeft  mortar, 
wild  animals.    Tbey  begin  their  march  from  about  They  make  lodges  for  their  refidence,  and  nefts 
the  river  Pengin  in  fpring,  and  about  the  middle  for  their  young,  near  chimneys ;  and  improve  the 
of  July  reach  OchoHka  and  Judoma,  ata  vaftdif-  warmth  by  forming  magazines  of  wool,  bits  of 
taoce ;  and  return  in  Odtober.    The  Kamfchat-  cloth,  hay,  or  ftraw.    They  lodge  alfo  in  cielings, 
kins  are  alarmed  at  their  migrations,  which,  they  and  In  the  void  fpaces  between  the  wall  and  the 
fay,  portend  rainy  weather  and  a  bad  chace ;  and  wainfcotting.     The  female  has  ten  teats,  and 
when  they  find  them  lying  weak  and.fpent  with  brings  forth  feveral  times  a-year,  but  always  in 
fstigue  after  crofiing  a  river,  give  them  every  af-  fummer.    The  litter  generally  is  5  or  6  ;  and  in 
fiftjnce  in  their  power.    The  TfchUtiki  are  not  fo  ipite  of  poifon,  traps,  and  cats,  they  multiply  to 
nuch  attached  to  them,  but  ufe  both  their  win-  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  do  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
ter  ftores  and  their  carcafes  as  foNsd.  age.     In  houfes  where  grain  is  kept,  they,  oftea 
48.  Mus  P1X.9RIDES,  themi^  canty^  with  ana-  increafe  fo  prodigioufly,  that  the  pofTcilors  are 
Kcd  uil  blunt  at  the  end,  and  covered  with  fcales.  fometimes  obliged  to  remove,  unlefs  the  rats  de- 
There  are  two  varieties :  viz.  ftroy  each  other.     When  a  famine  happens  by 
i*  Mus  Pi  LOt IDES  Albidus,  with  the  body  of  too  many  being  crowded   into  one  place,  the 
^  uniform  wbitilh  colour;  which  inhabits  Cey<  ftrong  kill  the  weak,  open  their  heads,  and  firft 
*°^/  eat  the  brain  and  then  the  reft  of  the  body.  Next 
ii*  Mus  PiLORiDBs  FuLvus^  with  the  upper  day  the  war  is  renewed,  and  continues  in  the 
I»ttf  tawny,  and  the  under  parts  white ;  inhabits  fame  manner  till  mpft  of  them  are  dcftroycd ; 
"e  Weft  Indies.    They  are  nearly  of  the  fize  of  which  is  the  reafon  why  thefe  animals,  after  be- 
?  JJ^Wt ;  both  burrow  in  the  ground ;  fometimes  ing  extremely  troublefome  for  fome  time,  difap- 
Uueft  houfes  like  the  rat;  and  have  a  flrong  fla-  pear  all  of  a  fudden,  and  do  not  return  for  a  long 
▼our  of  mufk.  time.    Rats  are  extremely  lafclvions ;  they  fqueak 
49'  Mus  PuMiLiOf  the  d<u)arf  moufe^  is  of  a  during  their  amours,  and  cry  wheu  they  fight, 
hrownilh  a(h-colour,  with  the  fore  head  and  nape  When  their  young  begin  to  iflue  from  the  bole, 
of  the  neck  black,  and  having  4  black  lines  along  the  mother  watches,  defends,  and  even  fights  with 
tne  back  meeting  at  the  tail.   It  islcarcely  %  inches  the  cats,  to  fave  them.    A  large  rat  is  more  mif- 
th'*^K  *^^  ^^  *'  about  two-jds  of  the  length  of  chievous  than  a  young  cat,  and  nearly  as  ftrong: 
j«e  body,  and  the  whole  animal,  even  when  fteep-  the  rat  ufes  his  fore  teeth ;  the  cat  makes  moit 
w  many  mombs  in  fpiritSf  hardly  weighs  4  fcru*  ufe  of  her  claws ;  fo  that  the  latter  requires  both 
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to  be  vigorousi  and  accuftomed  to  .fighti  to  de-  country  being  covered  with  fatllock^  of  ezrtH 

ftroy  her  adverfary.    The  weafel,  though  fjnaller,  thrown  out  of  their  burrows.    They  feed  motif 
18  a  much  mare  dangerous  and  forniidable  enemy/  on  tulip  rpot».;  and  are  preyed  on  by  we;ilV'.\ 

becaufe  be  can   follow  the  rat  into  ita  retreat,  polecats,  crows*  and  otters.    They  fwarm  chief- 

Their  flrength  being  nearly  equal,  the  combat  of-  ly  in  fpring»  rarely  in  autumn,  when  they  migrate* 

ten  cdntinues  long*  but  the.  method  of  uHng  their  or  take  ihelter  among  the  bufhes.    See  Fig.  34* 
arms  is  very  different.    The  rat  wounds  only  by        54.  Mus  Soricinus,  the  /brew^likt  moufc^  is 

reiterated  ftrokes  with  his  fore  teeth,  which  are  hardly  24->n<^he6  long,  has  a  hairy  tail,  long  fnoia, 

better  formed  for  gnawing  than  biting ;  and  being  with  7  rows  of  whiikers,  ears  rounded  and  batry ; 

fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  or  jaw,  they  the  upper  paits  yellowiih  grey,  the  under  whitifh. 

have  net  much  force«   But  the  wea/el  bites  crue-  It  inhabita  Strafburgh. 

ly  with  the  whole  jaw  ;  and  inflcad  of  letting  go        s$.  Mus  Stri  atus,  Xhcfiriptd  moufe^  is  about 

its  hold,  fucks  the  blood  from  the  wounded  part,  half  the  lize  of  the  comnAon  moufe,  has  a  oak«-d 

fo  that  the  rat  is  always  killed. — The  rat  was  firft  ,tail  as  long  as  the  body :  4  toes  before  aod  $  be- 

introduced  into  America  by  the  Europeans  in  hind,  and  is  elegantly  marked  on  the  back  with 

X544«  ^"<1  is  DOW  the  peft  of  all  that  continent.  12  rows  of  pearl-coloured,  fpots.  It  inhabits  India. 

li.  Mus  Rattus  minor,  afmall  variety,  in  the        56.  i.-  Mi7S  .SylvitiCus,  the  hngtmUJ  /iU 

neighbourhood  of  tl^e  lower  parts  of  the  Volga,  moufe^  is  larger  than  the  common  moufe,  mea> 

found  in  the  defarts,  which  does  not  weigh  above  furing  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  to  the  fetting  oa 

6  or  7  drams.  ^  of  the  tail  44^  inches;  the  tail  4  inches ;  the  upper 

51.  i.  Mus  RuTiLU8,'the  redmouji^  haaa  iliort  parts  of  tjiQ  body  are  of  a  ydlowifh  brown ;  the 

tail ;  the  ears  are  longer  than  the  fur,  which  is  breaft<  is  yellow,  and  the  belly  white ;  the  tail  ik 

tawny  red  on  the  back,  light  grey  and  yellow  on  covered  with  fliort  hair.  The  forefeet  have 4  toes 

the  lides,  and  whitifli  on  the  belly.    The  head  and  each  ;  the  hiod  feet  5.  (See  Fig,  35,  36.)    Theie 

body  meafure  about  4  inches,  and  the  tail  one.  animals  are  found  in  fields,  gardens,  and  fbrab- 

(See  Fig.  3a.)    This  fpecies  inhabits  Siberia,  from  beries.    In  fome  places  they  are  called  ke^vt  micr, 

the  Oby  to  Kamtfchatka,  and  within  the  Ardic  from  the  havock  they  make  among  beans  whca 

circle.    They  live  in  holes  and  hollows  of  trees ;  ^ril  Town.    They  feed  alfo  on  nuts,  acorns,  aod 

feeding  on  grain,  and  fometimes  on  animals  of  the  grainy  of  which  they  amafs  quantities,  net  propor- 

iame  genus.    They  come  often  into  houfes  and  tioned  to  their  wants,  but  to  the  capacity  of  the 

bams,  eating  almoft  of  every  thing,  but  are  par-  place  where  it  is  depofited,  infomuch  that  a  ftng!c 

ticularly  fond  uf  llefh.    They  are  very  lively,  and  animal  will  colled  more  than  a  bulhel.     Thui 

run  about  on  the  fnow  the  whote  winter.  they  provide  for  other  animals  as  well  as  tbem- 

ii.  Mus  kuTfLUs  MINOR,  a  variety  of  a  fmaller  felves:  the  hog  .comes  in  for  a  fliare;  and  the 
fize,  found  about  Cafan  and  Goettiogen,  in  Ger-  great  damage  done  to  the  fields  by  thefe  creatures, 
many.  *  Jn  rooting  up  the  grouiid,  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
« 5a.  Mus  Saxatilis,  the  ro^k  moufiy  is  about  fearch  after  the  concealed  hoardsof  the  field  mice. 
4  inches  lon^,  and  weighs  nearly  9  drams  {  the  M.  Buffon  fays,  he  has  often  feen  great  damage 
tail  is  hairy,  ^n  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  brown  done  to  the  plantations  by  them.     They  carry  utf 
colour  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  the  head  isob-  the  new  fown  acorns;  by  following  the  furrow  of 
long,  with  a  longifh  nofe,  and  oval  downy  ears,  the  plough,  they  dig  up  one  after  another,  not 
brown  at  the  edges;  the  limbs  are  ftrong;  and  leaving  a  (ingle  feed.     This  happens  chiefly  Jo 
the  tail  is  thinly  covered  with  hair ;  the  upper  thofe  feafons  when  the  acorns  are  fcarce :  not 
parts  of  the  body  are  brown,  (lightly  mixed  with  finding  a  fufficient  qQantity  in  the  woods,  they 
yellowith  or  grey ;  the  (ides  are  rather  inclined  to  come  in  queft  of  them  to  the  cultivated  fields, 
grey ;  the  belly  is  of  a  light  afh  or  whitifii ;  the  and  often  carry  off  fuch  quantities  that  they  cor- 
feet  and  legs  are  bjackifh ;  the  fnout  is  dulky,  and  rupt  in  their  magazines.    They  do  more  roifchtet 
furrounded  with  a  (lender  white  ring.  (See  Fig*  in  a  nurfery  of  trees  than  all  the  other  animals 
33.J    This  fpecies  mhabit  the  eaftcrn  parts  of  Si-  put  together.    The  only  way  to  prevent  this  da* 
beria  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  the  dcferts  of  Mon-  mage  is  to  lay  traps  at  ten  paces  afunde r,  through 
gul  Tartary.  They  burrow  in  the  (ifiures  of  rocks,  the  extent  of  the  fown  field.     No  other  appara- 
forming  a  winding  oblique  paffage,  which  after-  tus  is  neceffary  than  a  roafted  walnut  phced  on- 
wards branches  nut  into  feveral  others  pointing  der  a  flat  (lone,  fupported  by  a  ftick.    1  be  a:.i- 
downwards,  and  ending  in  a  chamber,  in  which  mals  come  to  eat  the  walnut,  which  they  prefer 
is  a  bed  of  foft  herbs.    They  feed  chiefly  on  the  to  acorns  ;  and  as  it  is  fixed  to  the  (tick,  wheoe^-er 
feeds  of  the  aftr^galus.  they  touch  it,  \^  (tone  falls  down  and  crufhes 

$1.  Mus  Soc'iALis,  the/octal  moufe^  with  a  very  them  to  death.     The  fame  expedient  M.  BufToo 

ihort  flender  tail,  and  naked,  rounded,  and  very  made  ufe  of  with  fucccfs  againft  the  (hort-tatled 

lliort  ears;  the  fore  feet  have  each  3  toes  and  the  (ield  moufe,  which  alfo  dcftroys  acorns.    In  this 

rudiments  of  a  4th  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  way  upwards  of  100  were  taken  each  day,  from 

are  light  grey ;  the  fides,  (houlders,  and  belly,  a  piece  of  ground  confiding  only  of  about  4^ 

white.    The  head  and  body  are  above  3  inches  French  arpentn.    From  the  15th  Nov.  to  the  8ih 

long,  the  tail  lialf  an  inch..    They  inhabit  the  Dec.  above  2000  were  killed  in  this  manner, 

fandy  defaits  between  the  Volga  and  Ural,  near  Their  numbers  gradually  diminiflied  till  tbefroft 

the  Cafpian  fea,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Hyrca-  became  fei^cre,  which  is  the  time  they  retire  into 

nia.    They  live  in  families,  confiding  of  a  male  their  holes  to  feed  on  their  provilions.  In  autumn 

and  a  female  with  their  young  ones ;  and  of  thefe  they  are  mod  numerous ;  if  provifions  fait  in 

families  vaft  numbers  live  together,  ,thc  whcV  >  wintefi  they  devour  one  another.  The  long*tailed 
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mice  eat  alfo  the  ihort-tailed  fpecieSy  and  thru (hes,  gerous  illnefs  by  bathing.    He  was  the  firft  who 

b'ackbirds,  &c.  which  they  find  entani;Ied in  fnarcs.  prefcribed  the  uie  of  the  cold  bath.    The  Rc.mans 

M.  Buffon  once  kept  a  Uuzeti  or  their  mice  in  a  ereifted  a  ftatue  to  his  honour.     He  wrttt*  two 

cage,  and  furnifhed  them  with  food  every  morning  treatifes,  which  arc  both  extant:  i.  De  H<rba  Bo- 

at  8  o'clock      One  day  they  were  neglected  for  tanica:  and*  a.  De  Tuenda  Valetudinc, 

about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  one  of  their  (11.)  Musa,  a  town  ot  Arabia,  in  Yimen. 

number  was  eaten  up  by  the  reft;  next  day  another  (III.)  Musa,  in  botany,  the  plantain  tree, 

fuffered  the  (ame  fate,  and  in  a  few  days  only  one  a  genus  of  the  tnonacia  order,  beloi^ging  to  ihu 

remained;  all  the  others  had  been  killedy  and  polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  and   in  the  natural 

partly  devoured,  and  even  the  fuivivor  had  his  method  ranking  ui^der  the  8th  order,  Scitomiue^. 

feet  and  tail  mutilated.    They  are  very  prolific.  The  calyx  of  the  mn!e  hermaphrodite  is  a  I'patha 

producing  more  than  once  a-year,  and  bringing  9  or  Ib^ath ;  the  corolla  is  dipetaious ;  the  one  petal 

or  10  at  a  birth.  -They  generally  make  the  ne(t  for  eredt  and  quinquedentatc ;  the  other  nt^ariferous, 

tbeir  young  very  near  the  furface,  and  often  in  a  concave,  and  fliortcr;  ^here  are  6  filaments,  5  of 

thick  tuft  of  grafs.   |n  winter  they  frequ  ;nt  bams,  which  are  perfect ;  one  ftyle ;  the  germen  inferior 

ftables,  and  out-houfes.  and  abortive.    The  female  hermaphrodite  has  the 

ii   Mus  Sylvaticus  Albus,  the  white  field  calyx,  corolla,  filaments,  >and  pitlirof  the  male 

moufe,  U  a  variety  which  is  entirely  wh\te,.  and  hermaphrodite,  with  only  one  filameht  perfect ; 

has  red  eyes.  the  berry  is  oblong,  and  three-angled  below*  The 

57.  Mus  ToRQUATUS,  the  eotlared  or  ringed  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  thefe : 

mouftn  has  a  very  fhort  fail,  with  a  tuft  of  hard  i.  Musa  paradisaica  is  cultivated  in  all  the 

briftles  at  the  end^  which  is  blunt ;  the  ear3  arc  iOands  of  the  AVefl  Indies,  where  the  fruit  ferves 

fliorter  than  the&r;  the  feet  have  each  5  toes|  the  Indians  for  bread:;   and  fome  of  the  white 

the  fur  is  fisrruginous,  varied  with  grey,  yellow,  people  aKb  prefer  rt  to  moft  other  things,  efpecialiy 

and  dufky,  having  a  whitifh  collar  round  the  neck,  to  the  yams  and  calTada  bread.    The  plant  rifes 

and  a  dark  line  along  the  back.    (See  Ft^.  37.)  with  a  foft  ftalk  15  or  ao  feet  high;  the  lower 

The  head  and  body  are  above  3  inches  hMig,  the  part  of  the  flalk  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  thigh, 

tail  fcarrely  one  inch.    They  inhabit  the  N.  parts,  dimioilhing  gradually  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves 

of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  the  marfhes  near  come  out. on  every  lidc.     Thefe  are  often  8  teet 

ihc  frozen  ocean;   feeding  chiefly  on  the  lichen  long,  and  from  a  to  3  broad,  with  a  flrong  ficlhy 

hngulferus,  lichen  nivalis,  and  polygonum  vivipa-  midrib  and  a  great  number  of  tranfverfe  veins 

mm;  thefe  plants  they  (lore  up  in  burrows  having  runninjj  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders.    Tlie 

numetous  paiTages,  dug  under  the  turfy  foil.  This  leaves  are  thin  and  tender,  fo  that  where  they  ape 

fpccics  is  migratory,  and  ^efemble8^t^e  lemmus  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  are  generally  torn 

in  its  manners.    See  N^  33.  by  the  wind ;  for  as  they  are  large,  the  wind  has 

58.  Mus  TsCHELAG,the  Kovitfchatin  W'oufe^  is  great  power  againft  them.  Thefe  leaves  come  out 
of  a  fmall  liz*?  and  very  bold,  biit  not  fufricicntiy  from  the  centre  of  the  llalkf  and  are  rolled  up  at 
defcribed.  Pennant,                                  '  their   fii  ft  appearanpe;    but  whsn  they  are  ad- 

59-  Mus  Vagus,  the  r^vandtriag  mutfe^  is  be-  vanced  above  the  ftalk,  they  expand  and  turn  back- 
t'^ecn  a  and  3  incheo  long  ;  the  iijiper  parts  of  the  ward.  (See  Plate  CCXXIX./^.  i.)  As  thefe  leaves 
body  are  a  pale  afh  colour,  wav(f(I  with  black,  aod  come  up  rolled  in  this  manner,  their  advance  up- 
having  3  black  line  along  ihc  mlilcjie  of  the  back  ;  ward  is  fotjuick,  that  their  growth  may  aUnoft 
th?  cars  are  large,  oval,  nak:cl,  and  plalied.    The  bedifcovered  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  if  a  fine  line 
'.•.7s  are  very  jlcnder,  and  the  fi.\t  whiiiflj,  having  is  drawn  acrofs,  level  with  the  top  of  the  leaf,  in 
4  toes  with  a  conical  excrcfcence  bcTote,  and  5  an  hour  the  leaf  will  be  near  an  inch  above  it* 
behind,  all  armed  with  long  claws ;    the  tail  is  When  the  plant  is  grown  to  its  full  height,^  the 
longer  than  the  body,  very  ft  end  t'r,  prehcnfile  at  fpikes  of  flowers  appear  m  the  centre,  which  is 
the  end,  of  an  afh  colour  above,  and  whitifti  be-  often  near  4  feet  long,  and  nodes  on  one  fide.  The 
low;  the  head  is  oblonp,  with  a  blunt  nofe  red-  fiowers  come  out  in  bunches;  thofe  in  the  lower 
d'lh  at  the  tip,  having  vel2ov.' tore  teeth,  and  only  part  of  the  fprke   being  the  largeft  ;   the  others 
two  grinders  on  each  fide  in  the  upper  JHvv.    The  diminifh   in   thehr  fize  upward.    Each  of   thefe 
temafe  has  8  teats. — This  fpecies  in  I.  hm't  thcdeferts  bunches  is  covered  with  a  fheath  of  a  fine  purple 
of  Tartary  and  Siberia,  as  hiwjh  as  thi'  Ural,  Irtrfh,  colour,  which  drops  off  when  the  flowers  open. 
^  Oby,  and  Jenifei ;  are  frequent -in  birch  woods,  The  upper  part  of  the  fpike  is  made  up  of  male 
"aTxi  lire  in  fiffures  of  rocks,  under  floncs,  and  in  flowers,  which  are  not  fuccteded  by  fruit,  but  fall 
noiiows  of  trees ;  feeding  chiifly^n  feeds,  and  on  off  with  their  covers.    The  fruit  or  plantain  is 
^^'W  animals  of  the  fame  gcmis.    They  wander  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
JDO'jt  in  great  flocks,  migrating  in  the  uight ;  hi-  inches  diameter.  It  is  at  firft  green ;  but  when  ripe, 
bcri.ate  in  winter,  and  are  of  a  very  chilly  nature,  pale  yellow.    The  ikin  is  tough,  and  within  is  a 
fo  as  to  become  torpid  and  fall  afleep,  in  a  rotfiSd  foft  pulp  of  a  lufcious  fweet  ilavour.  The  fpikes  of 
form,  in  cold  nights.    See  Fig.  38.  the  fruit  are  often  fo  large  as  towei^h  upwards  of 
60.  Mus  Virginian  us,  the  rirgiiiian  mcufe^  40  lb.    The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  generally  cut  be- 
nts a  very  h;»iry  long  tail,  very  thick  at  tl^e  bafe,  fore  it  is  ripe.    The  preen  fkin  is  pulled  off,  and 
but  tapering  gradually.    The  nofe  is  pointed  and  the  heart  is  roafifled  m  a  clear  fire  for  a  few  rot- 
'Jlack,  ears  pointed,  limbs  very  flender,  the  colour  nutes,  and  frequently  turned ;  it  is  then  fcraped» 
««Jiverfjlly  white.  and  fervtr.  u;>  ab  I* read.     Bot'ed  plantains  are  not 
II.'  MUSA,  Antonms,-an  eminent  Greek  phy-  fo  palatable.    This  tree  is  cultivated  on  a  very  ex- 
°CM  ,  who  cured  the  emperor  Auguft us  of  a  dan-  tenGve  Icale  in  Jamaica;   without  the  fruit   of 
Vol.  XV.  Pa^t  II.  G  g  g                         which. 
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Ply  their  plice.    Even  Hour  or  bread  itfcif  would    elteeined,  and  even  ▼enerarea,  oy  tne  naiiTc^  m 

lie  lefs  agreeable,  and  left  abW  to  fupport  the  labo-    Madeira,  who  term  it  the  firhidden  fntU,  and 

I IOU8  itegTo,  fo  as  to  enable  him  to  do  his  bulinefs,    reckon  it  a  crime  almoft  ioexpiable  to  cut  u  with 

w  to  keep  in  health.    Plantains  alfo  fatten  horfes,    a  knife ;  becaufe,  after  difledion,  it  exhibits,  as 

cattle,  fwinc,  dogs,  fowls,  and  other  domeftic    they  pretend,  a  fimiUtude  of  our  Saviour  scruci- 

animals.    The  leaves  being  fmooth  and  foft,  are    fixion  ;  and  to  cut  the  fruit  open  with  aknite,  is, 

employed  as  dreflings  after  blifters.    The  water    in  their  apprehcnfion,  to  wound  his  facrcd  iroa^. 

from  the  foft  trunk  is  aftringent,  and  employed  by    Some  authors  fuppofe,  that  the  banana  tree  ^as 

fome  to  check  di^rrhaas.  Every  other  part  of  the   that  of  the  leaves  of  which  our  firft  P^^f^^  "r <^ 

treeisufeful  in  different  parts  of  rural  economy,   their  aprons  in  Paradifc.    The  facrcd  text*  m- 

The  leaves  are  ufed  for  napkins  and  table  cloths,  deed,. calls  the  leaves  employed  ro^J****  R^JTofc 

and  arc  food  for  hogs.  fgAeantiu  *»<*  Milton,  in  a  rooft  beautiful  btit 

a.  MusA  SAPicvTVM,  the  Banana  ijrtfr.  (Sec   erroneous   defcription,   affirms  ^*\<^  .^J***^ -,^J 

/'/a// CCXXIX.  jfr.  »0    This  fpecies  diflfers  frona    Bengal  fig  to  have  been  the  tree  alluded  to.    But 

the  preceding  in  having  its  ftalks  marked  with    befides  that  the  fruit  of  the  banana  w  often  by 

^flark   purple  ftripes  and   fpoU.     The  fruit   is   the  moft  ancient  authors  called  a^,  its  leaves, 

ihorter,  ftraighter,  and  rounder;  the  pulp  is  fofter,    by  their  great  fixe  and  foKdity,  were  much  more 

and  of  a  more  lufcious  tafte.    It  Is  never  eaten    proper  for  a  veil  or  covenng  than  thofe  ot  the 

green  %  but  when  ripe,  it  is  very  agreeable,  either    Bengal  fig,  which  are  feldom  above  6  or  8  inches 

eaten  raw,  or  fried  in  Dices  as  fritters;  and  is  re-    long  and  3  broad.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ba- 

lifhed  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  Weft  Indies,    nana  leaves  being  3,  4*  and  5  f^  long,  and  pro- 

Bi)th  thefe  planU  were  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies    portionably  broad,  could  not  fail  to  be  pitched 

from  the  Canary  Iflands ;  whither,  it  is  believed,   upon  in   preference  to  all  others ;   efbeciuily  as 

jhcy  had  been  brought  from  Guinea,  where  they   they  might  be  cafily  joined,  or  fcwed  together, 

-grow  naturally.  They  are  alfo  cultivated  in  Egypt, -  with  the  numerous  thread-like  filaments  that  may, 

and  in  moft  other  hot  countries,  where  they  grow    with  the  utmpft  facility,  be  peeled  from  the  body 

to  pcrfeaion  in  about  xo  months  from  their  firft    of  this  tree.    Some  have  fuppofed  the  Abyflmian 

planting  to  the  ripening  of  their  fruit.  Whpn  their   plant  ensetb  to  be  a  fpecit-s  of  mufa  ^e^ABYs- 

ftalks  are  cut  down,  fevcral  fuckers  come  up  from    sinia,  and  Ethiopia,  J  68);  but  Mri5KUCC| 

the  root,  which  in  6  or  8  months  produce  fruit;   in  his  Tra-veU,  Vol.  5,  p.  36,  ftrongly  controverts 

ib  that  by  cutting  down  the  ftatks  at  different    this  opinion.  - "  It  is  true  (fays  he),  the  leaf  ot 

times,  there  is  a  conftant  fiicceffion  of  fruit  all  the    the  banana  refembles  that  of  the  enfete ;  it  Mf^w 

year.    In  Europe  fome  of  thefe  plants  are  raifcd    figs,  and  has  an  excrefcence  from  its  trunk,  whicn 

by  gentlemen,  who  have  hot-houfcs  capacious    is  terminated  by  a  conical  figure,  chieHy  diflenn^ 

/enough  for  their  reception,  in  many  of  which    from  the  enfete  in  fize  and  c^uantity  of  parts ;  but 

they  have  ripened  their  fruit  very  well;  but,  >a8   the  figs  of  ^hc  banana  are  of  the  fize  and  figure 

ihey  grow  very  tall,  and  their  leaves  are  large,  they   of  a  cucumber,  and  this  is  the  part  wbicft  is 

requu-e  more  room  in  the  ftove  than  moft  people  -eatcp.    This  fig  is  fweet,  though  mealy,  and  01  a 

;ire  willing  to  allow  them.    They  are  propagated   tafte  highly  agreeable.    It  is  fupiK>fed  to  have  no 

bv  fuckers,  which  come  from  the  roots  of  thofc   feeds,  though  in  fad  there  are  four  fraall  biact 

plants  which  have  fruited ;  and  many'  times  the    feeds  belonging  to  every  fig.    But  the  figs  ot  tne 

younger  plants,  when  ftinted  in  growth,  alfo  put    enfete  are  not  eatable ;  they  are  of  a  Toft  tender 

out  fuckers.   The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  4  or  5  inches    fubftance ;  watery,  taftelcfs,  and  in  colour  ana 

long,  of  the  fize  and  fbape  of  a  middling  cucum-    confiftence  refembling  a  rotten  apricot ;  tbey  arc 

bcr,  and  of  a  high,  grateful  flavour;  the  leaves    of  a  conical  form,  crooked  a  litric  at  the  low^r 

arc  a  yards  long,  and  a  foot  broad  in  the  middle ;   end ;  about  an  inch  and  an  half  m  length,  anfl  an 

rhey  join  to  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  and    inch  in  breadth  where  thickeft.    In  the  mnae 

/jften  contain  in  thefr  cavities  a  great  quantity  of   of  thefe  is  a  large  ftone  half  ad  inch  long,  « 

.  water,   which  runs  out,   upon  a  fmail  incifion    the  ftiape  of  a  bean  or  caflievv-nut,  of  a  cm 

being  made  into  the  tree,  at  the  junaion  of  the    brown  colour;  and  this  contains  a  fmall  ie«o, 

Jeaves.    Bananas  grow   in   great   bunches,  that    which  is  feidom  hardened  into  fruit,  but  cot- 

sveigh  14  lb.  and  upwards.    The  body  of  the  tree    fifts  only  of  (kin.    The  long  ftalk  that  bears  w 

is  fo  porous  as  not  to  merit  the  oarne  of  wood ;    figs  of  the  enfete  fprmgs  from  the  centre  ot  i^ 

the  tree  is  only  perennial  by  its  roots,  and  ^ies    plant,  or  rather  is  the  body  or  folid  part  « 

.down  to  the  ground  every  autumn.    When  the    the  plant  itfelf.    Upon  this,  where  it  begins  10 

natiyes  of  the  Weft  Indies  Jays  Labat)  undertake   bend,  are  a  parcel  of  loofe  leaves;  then  grows  tec 

^  vovage,  they  make  provifion  of  a  pafte  of  bana-    fig  upon  the  body  of  the  plant  without  f^jj^^f* 

na,  which,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferves  them  for  nou-    after  which  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  thick  fet  wnn 

eiftiment  and  drink ;  for  this  purpofe  they  take    fmall  leaves,  in  the  midft  of  which  it  terminal" 

fipe  bananas,  and  haying  fquee;(ed  them  through    the  flower  in  the  form  of  an  artichoke ;  wheiai 

a  fine  fieve,  form  the  folid  fn|it  into  finall  loaves,    in  the  banana,  the  flower  in  form  of  the  frticno^ 

wlilch  are  dried  in  the  fun  pr  in  hot  aflies,  ifter    grows  at  the  end  of  that  ihoot  or  ftalk  ud«^ 

J)eif.g  prcvioufly  virrapped  up,  in  the  leaves  of  In-    proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  plant,  the  upp 

aian  (lowering;  reed.    When  they  would  ufc  this    part  of  which  bears  the  row  of  figs.    The  i«^» 

paftt-,  they  diffulve  it  m  water,  which  is  cafily    of  the  enfete  arc  a  web  of  longitudinal  nvrc 

Aonc  J  and  the  %o?,  thet«by  rpa^eitd  thi^rk,  ha«  dgfcly  %t  together  j  the  Iiavca  grow  fioo^^« 
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bottom  withoDt  ftalki ;  whereas  the  banaoa  it  in  that  eonntrf  fidled  rapidly  through  the  deepf  and 

form  like  a  trrci  and  it  hat  been  miftaken  for  suided  their  ihipa  by  the  ftars.    MufzuB  is  cele- 

fttch.    Otoe  half  of  it  it  divided  Into  a  ftem*  the  orated  by  Virf  11  in  the  character  of  hierophant*  or 

other  is  a  head  formed  with  ieavet,  and  in  place  prieft  of  Ceret»  at  the  head  of  the  moft  illuftrioue 

of  the  ftem  that  growa  out  of  the  enfete,  a  num-  mortals  who  merited  a  place  in  Elyiium.    Here 

her  of  leavett  rolled  round  together  like  a  tnin-  he  is  made  the  condudor  of  £neas  to  the  recefs 

cheon*  (hoota  out  of  the  heart  of  the  banana,  and  wh^re  he  meets  the  (hade  of  his  father  Anchilea^ 

reoewt  the  upper  as  the  under  leavea  £ill  off;  but  The  works  which  went  under  his  name,  like  thofe 

all  the  leaves  of  the  banans^  have  a  long  ftalk ;  this  of  Orpheus,  were  by  many  attributed  to  Onoma-' 

fixes  them  to  the  trunk»  which  they  do  not  em*  critus.    Nothing  remains  of  them  now,  nor  were 

brace  by  a  broad  bafe  or  involucrum  as 'the  en*  any  of  his  writings  extant  in  the  time  of  Paufiiniasy 

fete  does. — The  mu(a  is  neither  woody  nor  pe-  except  ai  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  he  made  for  the 

rennial ;  it  bears  the  fruit  but  once ;  and  in  all  Lycomides.    And  as  his  hymns  were  likewife  fet 

tbeie  rdfpete  it  dtSkn  from  trees  of  the  palma-  to  mufic,  and  fung  in  the  myfteries  l>y  Muffleus 

ceous  kind,  and  indeed  from  all  forts  of  trees  what-  himfelf  in  the  charader  of  prieft,  he  thence  perhaps 

ever.    The  coietc,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  naked  acquired  from  after  times  the  title  of  muJUiani  the 

ftem ;  00  part  of  it  is  woody ;  the  body  of  it,  for  penormanoe  of  (acred  mufic  being  probably  at  firft 

feveral  feet  high,  is  efculent ;  but  no  part  of  the  confined  to  the  priefthood  in  thefe  celebrations,  as 

banana  plant  can  be  eaten.    As  foon  as  the  ftalk  it«had  been  before  in  Egypt,  whence  they  origi* 

of  the  eulete  appears  perfedt  and  fiill  of  leaves,  nated*    However,  he  is  not  enumerated  among 

the  body  of  the  plant  turns  hard  and  fibrous,  and  ancient  muficians  by  Plutarch. 

is  Dp  longer  fit  to  be  eaten  (  before,  it  is  the  beft       MUSAGATA,  a  town  of  PortugaH  in  Beira. 

of  aU  vegetables.    When  boiled,  It  haa  the  Ufte       MUSAOETBS,  a  title  of  Hercules. 

of  the  beft  new  wheat-bread  not  perfeAly  baked.       MUSAY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  9.  of  Munkacz* 

When  you  make  ule  of  the  eniete  for  eating,  you       (x-)  MUSCA,  the  Ply,  in  zoologv ;  a  genite  of 

cut  it  immediately  above  the  finall  detached  roots,  tnfeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera.    The 

and  perhaps  a  foot  or  two  higher,  as  the  phmt  is  mouth  is  foraiihed  with  a  flefhy  probofcis,  and 

of  age.    The  green  mnft  be  ftripped   from  the  two  lateral  lips;   but  it  has  no  palpi.     This 

upper  part  till  it  becomes  white;  when  folt  like  genus  is  divided  into  two  different  fedions:    x« 

a  turnip  vrell  boiled,  if  eat  with  milk  or  butter,  it  Thofe  with  fimple  antennae,    a.  Thofe  which  are 

is  the  beft  of  all  food,  wholefome,  nourifiiing,  and  fomiflied  with  a  lateral  hair  or  feather.    Thofe 

eafily  digefted/'  have  downy  bodies,  though  fcarce  potreptibly  fo; 

MU8ACCHIA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  In  Albania,  and  have  either  a  lateral  plume  or  feather  on  the 

36  miles  Sro.  of  Alba&no.  antennae,  or  a  fimple  hair  on  the  fide  of  the  an« 

MUSACRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada.  tennae.    The  piloik  have  a  few  hairs  icattered 

MUSJB,  the  Bfvfes.    See  Muses.  upon  their  bodies,  principally  upon  the  thorax; 

(i.)  MUSiEOM.    See  Museum,  they  have  either  a  lateral  leather  or  a  lateral  hair. 

(«.)  Mu  8  A V  M,  a  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens,  0nder  thefe  dtvifions  are  comprehended  about  40a 

fo  called  according  to  Paofanias  from  Jdusjeus,  different  fpedes,  as  enumerated  in  Dr  Cmelin's 

wlio  ufed  to  retire  thither  to  meditate  and  com-  edition  of  the  St/fiema  Naiwne,    ^  Variety  (as  Mr 

Ppfe  his  relfgious  hymns  \  at  which  friace  he  was  Bartiut  obferves)  runs  through  their  forms,  their 

afterwards  buried.  ftruAure,  their  organization,  their  metamorpho- 

MUSiBUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  was,  fes,  their  manner  of  living,  propagating  their  fpe- 

ucording  to  Plato  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  an  cies,  and  providing  for  their  pofterity.    Every 

Athenian,  the  fon  of  Orpheus,  and  chief  of  the  fpecies  is  fumiflied  with  implements  adapted  to 

Eleufinian  myfteries  tnftituted  at  Athens  in  honour  its  exigencies.    What  exquifiteneft  I  what  pro* 

of  Ceres.    According  to  others,  he  was  only  the  portion  in  the  feveral  parts  that  compofe  the  bo- 

di^ple  of  Orpheus;  but  from  the  great  refem-  dy  of  a  fly  I  What  precifion,  what  mecfaanifm  in 

blance  between  his  talents  and  thofe  of  his  mafter,  the  fprings  and  motion  I  Some  are  oviparous, 

be  was  called  his  fin^    MufaetiS  is  one  of  the  firft  others  viviparous ;  which  Fatter  have  but  two 

poeu  who  verfified'the  oracles.    He  is  placed  in  young  ones  at  a  time,  whereas  the  propagation  of 

the  Aranddian  marbles,  epoch  15,  1416  B.  C.  at  the  former  is  by  hundreds.    Flies  are  lalcivious 

which  time  his  hymns  are  there  fatd  to  have  been  troublefome  infeds,  that  put  up  with  every  kind 

''cceived  m  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufioian  myf*  of  food.    When  ftorms  impend,  they  have  moft: 

teri^.   Laertius  fays,  that  Mufreus  not  only  com-  activity,  and  fting  with  greateft  force.   They  mul- 

poled  a  theogony,   but  form^  a  fphei^  for  the  tiply  moft  in  hot  moift  climates ;  and  fo  great  was 

Qfe  of  his  companions ;  yet,  as  this  honour  is  ge-  formerly  their  numbers  in  Spain,  that  there  were 

^%  given  to  Chiron,  Sir  Ifaae  Newton  fup.  fly-hunters  commifRoned  to  kill  themCi    The  va- 

Pof<?<  that  he  enlarged  it  with  the  addition  of  us>  pour  of  iulphur  or  arfenic  dcflroys  them ;  and 

▼eralconftellations  after  the  conqueft  of  the  golden  their  numbers  may  be  reduced  by  taking  them  in 


<«h«T  more  ancient  hiftories  of  the  Greeks,  and  feelers, 
^ubout  any  thing  later;  for  the  Argo  was  the  (2.)  Musca,  a  name  given  to  fnch  perlbns 
nm  bag  vt'fTel  which  they  had  built.  Hitherto  among  the  Romans  as  officionfly  thruft  themfelves 
tni7  had  ufed  round  ihips  of  burden,  and  kept  into  the  company  of  their  fuperiors  and  thofe  who 
^ihm  fight  of  the  Ihcre ;  but  now  the  pvinces  of    defpifed  them,  by  finding  meant  of  getting  ad- 

*         G  %%%  mittance 
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jnittance  to  entenainmente  without   invitation,  dies,  floating  about  in  the  water;  or  are  filaments 

and  vv  ft  bout  a  welcome :  fp  that  fn^fcJc  were  the  of  a  tougher  texture,  hanging  down  from  the 

fame  as  parafitcs,  who  were  frecjuen^Iy  by  the'  branches  of  oM' trees;  or  little  ihnih«»  or  fir^l; 

Greeks  termrd  M»*«i.    S**e  Parasite.  horns,  growing   eteft  on  the  parched  earth  of 

(i.^  *  MUSCADEL.  \odj.  \jnuftaU  mufcadtU  mountains  and  ht*ilhy  places ;  or  as  bitud  :icd 

(i.)  ♦  MUSCADINE)  l^x.rnuJc.tCrUth  Ual-  [ei-  Miiwious  biKfies  fpreading  thehifelvrs  over  Ihc 

Iherfromtiie  fr.igrance  refembling  the  nutmeg,  dry  l>ai  kh  of  trees  or  rocks,  without  any  pedicle 

Ktix  mo/cata^oT  from  mu/ca.  a  fly ;  nie8jt>eing  eager  or  other  fopport.  I^e  perfe^ktnds  of  moffcbart 

of  thofe  grapes.]    A  kind  of  fweet  grape,  fweet  found  in  the  fliape  of  fmall  but  regular  plants, 

wine  i\nd  fwcct  pcnr.-7-   ^  divided  into  feveral  branches,  and  clothed  with 

Ilf  quafTt  olf  V^^  muftoiltly  ItavfH:  thcfe  are  of  various  forms  and  ftruilurvi ; 

Andthrt'w  the(bpi,aIlirtthcfexton*8tice.  5^/'.  forne  broad  and -thin,  ethers  flender  a»   hairj; 

(z.)  MusCADiNt,  nr  Muscadel,  a  rich  wine,  foine  pellucid, others  opake;  fomefmoothy other: 

of  th<*  growth  of  Provence,   J.Kinguedoc,    Civi-  hairy.    From   the  alas.of  thefe  leaves  in  fomc 

dad,  6uC.    The  method  of  making  mufcadioefit  kinds,  and  from  the  fummit  of  the  ft^(ks  in  otht-ri, 

Fronli^nac  is  as  follows;  they  let  rhe  mufcadine  .  there  arife  heads  of  various  figure  and  ftrudurc, 

grapes  grow  half  dry  on  the  vine;  as  loon  as  they  '  but  all  unicapfular;   ibme  of  thefe  are  nakec', 

are  gathc»ed,  they  tread  and  prefs  them  imnie-  others  covered  with  a  calyptra  or  hood ;  fome 

diately,.  and  tui}  up  the  liquor,  without  letttryf.it  (land  on  long  pedicles,  and  others  are  placed  clofe 

flaiid  arid  work  in  the  fat ;  the  lee  occafioaing  its  to  the  (talks.    The  fe 'heads  are  called  eafffulxt^ 

goo^'iuTs.  contain  their  feeds  or  farina,  and  their  pediclfi 

MUSCIIENBROECK,PiTFRDB,adiaingnifli-  feta,'\n  ihc  mnm.hypna^hryafKuApafytricha^SiC. 

vd  n.itural  philufupher  and  maUirmatician,  born  Thefc  capfules  in  fome  are  covered  with  a  caly^v 

at  Utrecht  about  1700.    He  was  firft  profeflbr  of  tra  >  in  others  the)'  are  naked.    Of  the  firft  kind 

f'/cfe  fciencesin  hisown  univcrlily,  and  after\»'ards  are  X\\c  Jphchnumt  poli^trichum^  mnium^  hryvM$ 
invited  to  the  chair  at  Leyden,  .where  he  died  ,  hi^umt  fontinaliti  and  ^xbaunua;  and  of  the 

full  of  honours  rin  X  761.    IXe  was  a  member  of  Utter  fort.  xh^lycopodium.foreUa^fphagnwnji^ 

feveral  academfes;   particularly  of  that  of  Sci-  pfufcum.    The  iubltance  with  which  the  capfulef 

rna^s  at  Pacis.     He  wrote  feveral  works  in  Latin,  of  ail  the  flnolll's.are  (iUed,  refembles  either  feeds, 

all  of  wbich  Oiow  the*  greatcA  penetration.     He  or  the  fmall  globules  of  thefarina  of  flowers,  which 

H'aa  alfo  .very  coniummate  in  the  knowledge  of  a\4  refcrmhle  feeds  of  particular  figures  io  mtoia- 

law.    His  cQurfe  of  natural  philofophy  was  traaf-  turc.    The  frudifications  of  thefe  minute  pUsti 
fated  into  Englifli  in  %  vols  Svo^                       -      *  ieem  to  be  either  ftosL  thefe,  as  ft^s  falUog  to  the 

M.USCUUOF,  a  town  of  Arabia*  in  Yemen.  earth ;  or,  to  contain  oQly  farfna  in  the  capfulrit 

(x.)  MUSCly  Mosses,  one  of  the  ieven  fanHiies  whiuh  impregnating  certain  bulbs  or  nodules  in 

or  claiTcs,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  divided  by  the  alec  of  the  leaves,  caufe  tbein  to  ^row  and  rr- 

Linnxus  in  the  Phiiq/bpJbia  Bptaitica.  The  ancients  get  ate,  .s  is  feen  in  fome  of  tile  larger  plants;  15 

took  the  mois  of  trees  to  be  the  dfedt  of  a  oilorder  in  Che  bulbs  pn>duced  in  the  »\x  of  the  leaver  ot 

or  difcompofure  of  the  texture  on  the  bark;  or  at  the  dentaria,  and  of  the  IHies,  and  fome  others 

moil  a  kind  of  little  iilaments  arifing  from  the  The  former  opinion,  of  the  powder  to  the  heads 

bark:  but  the  modems  find*  by  feveral  obferva-  or  capfules  being  a^ually  perfed  (eeds,  is  the 

lions,  that,  mofles  are  all  real  diftin^t    plants,  more  probable,  as  the  bulbs  in  the  alz  uf  the 

whofe  feed,  being  ext^mely.  fmall^  is  iitclofed  in  leaves  are  fbimd  only  in*  ibme  of  the  hypna,  and 

^  little  capfuls ;  which  burfting  of  themfelve^y  tl^e  others  of  a  few  other  genera  ;  whereas  the  pnp** 

feed  is  carried  o(i*  by  the  winds  ;>  till,  falling  into  gatton  is  as  quick,  and  certain  in  thofe  which 

the  inequalities  of  the  bark  of  trees,  it  is  tlMte  have  none  of  them  as  in  thole  which  have;  and 

Hopped,  takes  root,  and  feeds  at  the  expeni'e  of  the  want  of  female  parts  of  fruAification,  wbich 

the  troe,  as  mouldinefs  does  on  bread,  Szc.     What  makes  fo  many  defiderata  ia  the  Linnsean  fyftcm 

botanical  writers  (Iri^Iy  underfland  by  the  word  of  botany,  is  eafily  made  up,  and  the  whole  eX' 

MOSS,  is  a  clafs  of  plants  appearing  of  an  infai  ior  plained  accopdirg  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature  ifl 

rank  to  the  common  vegetables;  the  Icfs  perfeA  other  vegetables,  by  confidering  the  powder  10 
'  genera  of  >vhich  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  wholly    the  capfules  as^real  feeds,  and  the  fmall  globuir) 

.  delUtute  of  flowers  or  feeds,  pr  any  thing  analo-  on  the  pointals  furrotindin^  the  aperture  of  tbt 
'  gous  to  either,  and  to'confift^of  fimplc,  limilar,  capfiflct  »he  ftirina.  The  opinion^  of  themefl** 
ncd  unifinrm  parts;  tBe  gener^  a  little  above  thefe  growing  from  tbefe  nodules  in  the  alar  of  t^c 
have  fome  diverfity  ot  .PfirtSt  refembling  thofe  leaves,  or  from  the  impregnated  ends  of  t'c 
which  fbfvc  other  plants  for  frudification. .  The  branches  which  bad  received  the  powder  Uoia 
'  more  perfedt  genera  of  the  moflesnot  only  conlilt  the  capfules,  ««as  origmally  founded  on  obierT!i*g 
of  difitrent  parts,  but  have  alfo  their  appropriated  that  the  trailing  or  branched  hypna- annually  1^^)^ 
organs  conuining  a  pulpy  matter,  whidi  becomes  out  in  length,  from  the  extremities  of  all  th^'j 
dry,  and  aflumeb  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  com-  branches,  and  annually  loft  ae  much  of  the  oy>i 
pofed  of  granules,  each  ot  which  is  either  a  feed  ftalk  at  the  root  as  they  gained  of  the  new  at  ttic 
or  granule  of  farina,  (erving  for  the  propagation    iummit;  but  it  appears,  from  farther  obferyahon^ 

of  the  fpecies.    The  imperfcdl  mofles  are  dillin-  that  they  are  real  feeds  which  are  conlamw  ^ 
guilhcd  from  the  others  by  tbeir  appearance  to    form  of  powder  in  the  capfules;  Gnce  tbcbryXj 
the  naked  eye ;  they  are  either  in  form  of  a  fine    and  many  othersi  are  found  growing  from  iff^-' 
lanugo  or  down  covering  the  furface  of  diflferent    points  or  fpots,  which  are'  aflemblagcs  of  t^^• 
'  bodies ;  or  of  llcnder  filaments^  or  foUaceous  bo-    minute  leaves,  propagated  on  tike  gvoacdi  votc^^ 
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the  old  ODe«  juft  where  the  powder  of  the  cap-  molTef  into  x6  genera.     Thi.«  arrangement,  hotr- 
Ibles  has  fallen;  and  though  it  be  alTowed  that  the  ever,  includes  the  lichens,  fome  of  the  fuel,  and 
hypna  and  other  trailing  ncioffes  do  grow  from  the  other  plants  which  belong  to  rery  dtfltrent  famz- 
ends  of  the  branches,  yet  they  may  alfo  be  pro-  lies.  '  The  work,  however,  is  valuable,  in  having 
duced  in  form  of  new  plants,  from  regular  and  introduced  the  knowledge  of  upwards  of  aoo 
perfed  fp^ds  Oied  from  the  capfules.  It  is  certain  plants^' which  were  unknown  before  Dillenius:  it 
that  the  brya  are  thus  propagated  and  fpread  into  is  alfo  of  all  his  works  thebeft  executed,  both  for 
large  tufts,  and  the  other  genera  may  aHb  be  fo  the  deferiptions  and  ^gures,  and  may  A^rve  as  a 
pTopaw'ated,  though  they  have  a  property  of  in-  model  to  fuch  authors  as  intend  to  publifh  in 
CT^zWn^  by  growth  of  the  ftalk  ;•  which  refembles  detail  the  hiftory  of  any  particular  family  of  plants, 
thf  \.v  perty  ofmany  ofthe  large  plants  thai  creep  Mlcheli,  in  his  Nova  Pkmtarum  Genertty  puhiifli- 
at  tnc  root,  and  fhoot  out  in  length  greatly  from  ed  at  Florence  in  folio,  in  .1629,  'divides  the  mofles 
the  •'Xtremities  of  their  horizontal  branches,  ly-  Into  two  fedions,  from  the  figure  an(i  fituationof 
inp  on  or  under  the  ground;  as  thbfe  fpreading  their  Oowers.     Thefe  fedipns  comprehend  toge- 
part*  may  more  properly  be*  lb  called  than  roots,  gether'i  6  genera,  amongft'whkh  are  improperly 
the  fibres  puflied  out  froni  them  perpendicularly  ^ arranged  feyeral  of  the  lichens  and  other  fea- 
into  the  earjh  being  properly  the  roots'^  ahd  it  is  weeds.   The  difcovery  of  the  fteds  of  the  mofles, 
Weil  known  (hat  thefe  plants,  though > hey  propa-  though  mide  by  Dillenius  in  1719,  is  claimed  by 
gate  thus  by  the  root,  produce'fetMs  alfo  like  the  LInnaeas,  who  did  not  begin  to  write  Vill  r735. 
others,  by  which  they  may  be  equally  propagated.  In  Ray  ^s^  method,  'the  mofies  form  the  %6,  clafs  ; 
This  analogy  may  be  carried  ftiH  ftrthel-;  for  as  in  Toumefort's,  they  conftit^te  a  iingfe  genus^ 
thofe  plants  which  creep  by  the  rotJttf  produce  by  the* name  of  w us cus,  in  the'firfl  fedion  of 
fewer  feeds  than  thofe  which  are  projia^at'ed  only  th^  17th  clafs,  which  comprehends'^the  mofles^ 
by  feeds;  fo  the  hypn^r,  which  are  the'gen  us  of  mofs-  mufhrooms,  and  fome  of  the  at^se  or  fea-weedf 
cs  in  which  this  growth  by  the  flalk  ?s  pt'ihcfipally  '«nd-fs  diftihguifhed  by'the  name -of  afperma^  or 
obfenred,  are  very  thinly  befet  with  capfules"  of  plants  -i^ithbut  feed ;  the  feeds  of  the  moffes  not 
feed,  and  many  6f  them  produce  but  very  few  having  been  deteftcd  by  Tournefbrt.  * 
in  a  feafon ;  whereas  the.brya^  and  other  mo0es,  «    (2.)  Musci)  in  the  Lihnaean  or  Sexual  Syftem 
which  have  liot  'this  advantage  of  growing  from  of  botany  ,.conftitute  the  aid  drd«i*of^the  clafs  rryp^ 
the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  are  found  eVery  year  pro-  /fl(y<ii»wii,  which  contain  all  thofe  plants  in  which 
fufcly  covered  with  capfules'frtsm  every  tuft:  nay,  4he  parts  ofthe  flower  andfiruit  are  either  want- 
there  is  ftrarce  any  branch  which  does  not  pro-  ing^or  not  confpfcuous.    The  charadlerillics  are, 
duce  its  capfule.   Now,  if  thefe  caplfules  contain-  x.  Antherse  or  top§  without  filim^nti'or'tl^eads. 
ed  only  a  ^rina  capable  of  jmprefgn  «tmg  the  no'-  ».  The  toale  flbwer,  conftftuted'  by  the  prelence 
dules  or  the  ends  of  the  branches/ 1!  »  f  would  be  of  the  tops,  placed  apart  frbm'thtf  femalei  either 
as  much  of  it  required  for  the  hyp-.i  as  for  afny  on  th^  fettie  or  difttnd  roots.  3.*  The  female  flow- 
other  kinds  of  mofles;  but  if  they  are  real  and  ers  diftindt  and'  without  zxiy'^'pyiillum.-    4.  The 
perfed  feeds,  it  fs  no  wonder  that  they  afe  given  feeds  'devoid  of  both  lobes,  or  eotyUdanes^  and  pro- 
profufely  to  fuch  kmds  as  are  to  be  propagated  per  coverings ;  fo  that  they  exhibit  Che  naked  em« 
only  by  feeds,  and  more  fpanngly  to  thofe  which  bryo.    This  order  is  fubdivTdec!  ?hto  xi  genera, 
are  propagated  alfo  by  the  increafc  of  the  branch-  ft"om  the  prefence"6r  abfence'of  the  calyx,  Whiefi 
«.   It  maybe  added,  th^t'the  ferns  and  other  .on  theie  plants  is  a  veil  or  covef*  like  a  monk's 
fpiphyllofpt'rmous  plants  ajjproach  ncareflto  the  Cawl,  that  is  placed  over  the  ihale  organs  ortopv 
nature  of  the  molTes ;  and  it  fe^now  well  known  ofthe  (tamlna,  and  is  denominated  calyptroyirom 
that  the  fine  powder  at  the  back  of  their  leaves  is  the  fexts  ofthe  plants,  which  bear  male  and  fe- 
true  and  perfeA  feed ;  as  under  many  fpecies  of  male  flowers,  fometimes  on  the  fame,  fometimes 
them,  there  are  conftantly  found  new  and  felf-  on  diftirt6tt<^s;^ndfi'om  the  manner  of  growth 
f^wn  plants  arifing  ih^their  fir  ft  rudiments  of  leaves  of  the  female  flowers,  which,  are  fometimes  pro- 
and  %ure,  which  have  plainly  grown  from  the  duced  fingly,  fometimes  in  bunches  or  cones, 
powder  fallen  from  the  old  plants;  and  as  thm  is  Theie  diftinftions  are  moftly  borrowed  from  Dil- 
oow  found  to  i>^he  cafe  in  regard  to  the  ferns,  lenius,  whofe'merit  in  developing  this  part  of  the 
probably  it  wHI  aMb  appear  the  fame  in  regard  to  vegetable  kingdom  Linncua  acknowledges.    The 
roofles.  But  whether  thefe  grains  of  powder  have  manner  of  feeding  of  rooifes  in  general  may  be 
the  lobes  and  radicles  by  which  the  feeds  of  larger  more  clearly  underftood,  from  the  defcription  of 
pJJUs  propagate,  or  whether  they  grow  into  plants  that  genus  of  them  which  has  bceh  traced  through 
j-Ke  th^r  parent  ones,  ih  the  manner  of  the  lichens,  ail  its  ftages,  and  to  which  moft  of  the  dihers, 
iJy  liere  expanfroii,  requires  farther  obfervation  though  every  genus  has  its  diftindt  fruAMication  in 
to  determine.    Some  of  the  moflcn  approach  to  fome  refpcifts,  bear  a  very  great  general  analogy. 
the  natnreof  thofe  plants  wl^ah  have  their  male  This  genus  is  the  hypnum.    The  fpecies  of  this 
*K^     *'^  parts  in  the  fam^  floweTi  and  others  to  are  very  numerous  and  common ;  but  that  parti- 
thofe  which  havethdm  in  different  ones.  This  tribe  cular  one  which  was  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  obferva- 
ot  plants,  as  well  as  the  muihrooms,  ferns,  and  fea*  tions,  is  the  (hort*  branched  filky  kmd,  common 
f  Jr  *^*^  ***"  imperfedly  known.     Dillenius,  on  old  walls;  and  called  by  that  author  fh  his  hif. 
profeflor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  the  firft  who  tory  kypnum  vulsare^  ferieum^  returvumt  capfulh 
«tenjpted  an  arrangement  of  them.    In  his  Cata-  ereah  cufpidath.    The  head  of  this  mofs  appears 
^l^  PUmtarum  circa  Giffhm,  publin>ed  at  Franc-  to  the  naked  eye  a  fmall,  fmooth,  brownifh  yd-  ' 
'Jfi  ui  1719,  and  afterwards  in  his  Htjtoria  Muf-  low,  oblong  body,  about  a  ninth  of  an  inch  long ; 
.raw,  pui^jifhrd  at  Oxford  1741,  he  divides  the  this  is  covered  at  its  upper  end  with  a  membrana- 
ceous 
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CC0U8  calyptra  or  hocM},  in  ibape  rerembliag  an  and  when  little  verdure  is  eliewhere  to  he  (tn 

eztinguifher,  or  a  funnel  inverted.  When  this  ca-  fo  at  the  fame  time  they  (belter  and  preferte  tti 

]yptr:i  is  taken  off,  and  the  bead  viewed  with  a  feedsy  roots*  gem^  and  embryo  plants  of  maoi 

microfcope»  the  furface  of  it  is  feen  to  be  ridged  vegetabletB*  which  would  otherwise  perifi) ;  tbci 

with  longitudinal  (trix.    The  bafis  of  the  head  is  fixmiih  materials  for  birds  to  build  their  n«fts  witt 

of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  more  opaque  than  they  afibrd  a  warm  winter's  retreat  for  iom 

the  reft  \  and  the  top  is  bounded  by  an  orange  quadrupeds,  fuch  as  bears,  dortnicc,  and  the  iik? 

coloured  ring,  fwelling  out  fomething  beyond  th(i  and  for  numberlefs  iuMttt  which  are  the  fooi 

furface  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  head,  of  birds  and  filhes,  and  tbefe  again  the  food  a 

Good  glafles  ihow»  that  in  this  head  then*  are  delight  of  men.    Many  of  tbem  grow  on  nxk 

not  wanting  the  part^  eflentlal  to  the  frudifica-  and  barren  places,  and,  rotting  away,  afbrd  th 

tion  of  what  aye  ufually  called  the  more  perie^  firft  principles  of  vegetation  to  other  plants,  whiij 

plants*    This  ri^g  is  truly  a  monophyllous  un-  could  never  otherwife  have  taken  root  there.  € 

dulated  calyx,  within  which  arife  s6  pyramidal  thers  grow  in  bogs  and  mar(hes»  and  bycootniu 

fimbriated  ftamina;  thefe  are  of  a  pale  meniih  increafe  and  decay  fill  up  and  convert  them  ntU 

colour,  and  are  loaded  with  a  whitilh  oval  farina,  into  fertile  paftures,  or  into  peat^bogs,  the  foure 

The  ftamina  all  bend  toward  each  other  from  their  of  inexbaoftible  fuel  to  the  polar  regfon8.~T»*| 

Isafes,  and  almoft  meet  in  a  point  at  the  tops,  are  applicable  alfo  to  many  dooieftic  purpofe* 

This  is  their  appearance  when  the  head  is  nearly  fome  of  the  lyc<^x>diums  arc  ufed  in  dyeing  yai^ 

ripe;  and  imnnediately  under  the  arch  formed  by  and  in  medicine;  the  fphagaum  and  pblytridun 

theie  ftamina,  is  a  cyliodric  hollow  piftiltum»  furnifh  convenient  beds  for  theLapUnden;  m 

through  which  the  farina  makes.  itH  way,  and  Is  hypnums  are  ufed  in  tiliog  houiea,  ftoppiog  err 

difperfed  among,tbe  leeds  in  the  hfad ;  rhe  fruit  vices  in  walls,  packing  op  of  brittle  warn  kA 

is  a  large  capfule,  ftllinfc  every  part  of  the  mem-  roots  of  plants  for  diftant  conveyance. — To  vtuc: 

brane,  which  .ihpws  itfelf  on  the  putfide  of  the  niay  be  added,  that  all  in  geaeial  cootribme  e> 

head,  and  in  moft  places  is  contiguous  to  it :  this  tertainment  and  inftrudion  to  the  contempUtm 

capfule  is  filled  with  perMt  and  very  beautiful  naturalift,  at  a  feaibn  when  few  otbcr  plants  x: 

feeds:  tbey^are  round,  tranfparent  when  unripe,  to  be  feen. 

but  afterwards  opaque,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  (3.)  Musci,  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  56'b 

green,  which  colour  they  retain  even  when  dried,  order  in  Linnxus's  Fragments  of  9  Natural  Mt* 

When  this  head  is  firft  produced  from  the  plant*  thod.    See  Boraav,  Irukx. 

the  ftamina  are  very  deader,  and  ftand  ered;  the  MUSCICAPA,  tae  FLY-CATCHsat  a  $tnmd 

bead  is  fcarce.any  thicker  than  the  ftalk»  and  the  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pafleres.  Tix  k3 

calyptra  covers  it  all  over,  to  Ihield  the  tender  is  flatted  at  the  bafe,  almoft  triangular,  notciki 

fub&noe  of  the  fanna  from  external  injuries.  As  at  the  upper  mandible,'  and  belet  with  briftkii 

the  farina  afterwards  fwells  in  the  ftaminat  the  the  toes  generally  divided  as  fv  as  their  onptt 

feeds  in  the  head  increafe  alfo  in  bulk,  and  by  their  The  fpectes  are  very  numerous.    Dr  Gmelin  eos-j 

increafe  the  head  is  moie  extended  in  thicknefs;  meratcs  9a,  in  the  Sjift.  Nat.  and  Mr  Lathao  9%| 

and  the  ftamina  are  by  thele  meahs  iepacated  far*  in  his  index  OrtMoSgiau*  Of  thefe  we  Qail  ca'f 

ther  and  farther  from  each  other  at  thehr  bafesi  defcribe  7 ;  vis. 

but  bend  inwards  toward  their  points,  fo  as  to  i    Muscicapa  CAaoLiNEMsis,  or  Caiiio 

form  a  kind  of  arched  covering  over  the  ftigina  of  men  sis,  the  catbirJf  Is  fomewhat  bigger  tlun  ; 

the  piftillum,  which  is  fingle ;  and  from  hence  the  lark :  length  Z  inches ;  bill  black ;  the  upper  piiti 

farina  falls  as  it  ripens  into  the  head,  and  impreg-  of  the  body  and  wings  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  urr 

nates  the  feeds.    The  11  principal  genera  were  derafti-coloured:  the  crown  of  the  bead  iiblacl; 

formerly  reckoned,  Lytopodimm,  pol^trUfmrn^  bry^  ,  the  tail  blackifti ;  the  legs  are  brown.    This  ipc* 

unh  Jdajgjniis%  t^nue%  mmmn%  hj(jf^  ^hagmimt  hyp^  cies  is  found  in  Virginia  in  the  fummer  fcaiiw; 

math  tm^fsro4B%  and  fintmalii.    Thefe  are  found  where  they  frequent  flirubs  rather  than  tall  tnfs» 

growing  on  the  bark  of  trees  as  well  as  on  the  and  feed  on  infeAs:  their  cry  refembles  that  of  1 

ground.  See  Plates  CCXXX  and  CCXXXI.  But  cat,  whence  the  BngliOi  name  given  by  Catcibf 

the  Seiag^  is  now  ranked  as  a  foecies  of  Lycofo-  See  Plate  CCXXV,  }g>  7. 

dium;  XXitU/nea9L%  a  fpecies  of  Lichbn  ;  and  the  a.  Muscicapa  CaiNiTA,  thecreftedfly-otcH 

Bfffiu  and  Conferva  are  transferred  to  the  order  er,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark :  the  head  it  creft<Nt 

otAiLGJB;  (fee  Sea  Plants;)  and  inftead  of  andof  a  dull  green;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  uJ 

thefe,  the  BuxBAUMiAy  Phascum,  Porella,  backareof  the  iame  colour;  the  under  parts  M 

and  Splachnum,  are  now  arranged  among  the  the  chin  to  the  breaft  of  an  alb-colour,  and  thfncr 

mufci.    See  Botant,  Index.    Mofles,  by  the  in-  to  the  vent  yellow:  the  legs  are  Mack.   See  P^-' 

confiderate,  are  generally  deemed  an  ufelefs  or  CCXXV,/r.8.  Thefe  inhabit  Carolina  and  V^r^o 

infignificant  part  of  the  creation.    That  they  are  nta  in  fummer;  build  there,  and  depart  in  aotun]:< 

not,  is  certam,  as  He  who  made  tbem  has  made  3.  Muscicapa  FLABEttiFEEA,  tbefao-t^i'^ 

nothing  in  vain.    Many  of  their  ufes  we  know }  fly-catcher,  is  in  length  fix  inches  and  a  balf :  ^^ 

that  they  bave  many  more  which  we  know  not^  bead  is  black,  which  colour  defcends  00  the  baa 

is  unc^ueftionable,  as  there  is  probably  no  one  part  lower  than  the  nape,  whence  it  pafTntur* 

thing  in  the  unlvcrfe  of  which  we  dare  to  aflert  that  ward  in  a  narrow  collar  to  the  throat ;  the  cbiQi 

we  know  all  the  ufes.   This  much  we  are  certain  throat,  and  fides  of  the  neck,  except  wherr  thii 

rf,  that  as  they  flourifli  moft  in  winter,  when  they  collar  palFes,  are  white;  and  over  the  eye  (»' 

cover  the  ground  with  a  beautiful  green  carpet»  white  ftreak  like  an  eye-brow:  the  upper  p^^^^^ 

in  many  places  which  would  be  otherwife  naked,  the  body  are  olive  brown;  the  ncderparti  je^l^^*^'' ' 
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%St9  growing  whiti/h  towards  the  vent;  the  tail  (t.)*  MUSCLE. «•/.  [mufcUf  Fr.  mufeukut  Lat. 

\  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  two  middle  fea-  mifmia.  Saxon.]  i.  Afn^/f  ta  a  bundle  of  thin  and 

itT%  black;  the  others  are  white  i  the  legs  are  parallel  pUtes  ot  fleihy  threads  or  fibres,  inclufed 

loiky.    This  fpecies  inhabit  the  8.  ifle  of  Neir  by  one  common  membrsftie:  all  the  fibres  of  the 

^;iland;  where  they  are  ieeo  conilantly  hunting  fame  plate  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  tied 

aer  iofefts.    They  fly  always  with  their  tails  in  together  at  extremely  little  diftances  by  ihort  and 

bape  of  a  fan.    They  are  eanly  Umed ;  and  will  traofverfe  fibres :  the  fleihy  fibres  are  compofed  of 

hm  fit  on  any  perfon'fi  ihouMer,  and  pick  off  the  other  fmaller  fibres,  mclofed  likewiie  by  a  com* 

lies.    They  have  a  chirping  kind  of  note. ;  and  are  mon  membrane :  each  iefler  fibre  confifts  of  very 

allrd  by  the  natives  Diggo-waghwagh.    There  fmall  veficles  or  bladders,  into  which,  we  fuppofe, 

I A  brautiful  figure  of  one  ia  Mr  Latham's  Sl^npp-  the  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  to  open ;  for  every 

if,  Plate  XLIX.  mufcle  leoeives    branches   of  all  thofe  ^velTeli^ 

4.  MusciCAPA  Grisola,  the  fpotted  fly*€at-  which  muft  bediftributed  to  every  fibre:  the  two 

ber,  is  about  5^  inches  long.    The  head  is  large,  ends  of  each  roufclc,  or  the  extremities  of  the 

labrowntfli  hue,  fpotted  obfcurely  with  black:  fibres,  are,  in  the  limbs  of  aiiimals,  fattened  to 

be  back  is  of  a  i^oufe-colour ;  the  wings  and  tail  two  bones,  the  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed; 

ledu&ys  the  bread  atid  belly  white;  the  throat  and  ther^ore,  when  the  mufcles  contrad,  they 

ad  fides  under  the  wings  dafiied  with  red ;  the  draw  the  moveable  bone  according  to  the  direc* 

rgs  and  feet  are  ihort  and  black.    It  if  a^bi/d  of  tion  of  their  fibres.  Quif*(y»^The  inftruments  of 

^aOage;  appears  here  in  fpring ;  breeds  ;«iy^  us,  motion  are  the  snu/cicjf  the  fibres  whereof,  con« 

ud  departs  in    September.     It  builds  Us-  neft  trading  themfelves,  move  the  leveral  parts  of  the 

%mii  any  part  of  a  tree  that  will  fupport  it ;  of-  body.    LocAe.    a.  A  bivalve  ihcU-fifli.— Of  fliell- 

en  in  the  hollow  cauied  by  the  decay  of  fome  fiih,  there  are  wrioklera,  limpers,  cockles,  and 

irge  limb,  hole  in  a  wall,  &c.  alfo  on  old  pofts  mufclei.  Carew^r^li  is  the  obfervation  of  Ariftotle, 

od  beams  of  bams ;  and  returns  to  the  iaroe  place  that  oy fters  and  nmfcies  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing 

eafon  after  (eafoD.   It  \ays  4  or  5  pale  eggs  mark-  of  the  moon.    ibiewii/«r— Two  paur  of  (inall 

d  with  reddifli.    It  feeds  on  infeds,  and  colleds  mttfcle  (hells  were  found  in  a  limeftone  quarry. 

hem  on  the  wing.    When  the  young  can  fly,  the  WooJbward. 

kd  onts  retire  with  them  into  thick  woods,  where  \%.\  MusCLl*  in  zook^.  See  MyTiLUS» N^  6. 

hey  frolic  among   the  top  brai^che^;  droppiiig  (3.)  Musclb,  in  anotomy.     See  Anatomv^ 

rom  the  boughs  often  quite  perpendicular  on  the  Iniex^    The  motion  of  the  muicles  of  animals  baf 

lies  that  fport  beneath,  and  rifing  again  in  the  been  thought  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  that 

ame  diredion.    They  will  alio  ftand  on  the  top  an  annual  ledure  upon  it  was  founded  by  Dr 

>f  fome  ftake  or  pod,  whence  they  fpring  forth  Croone,  one  of  the  Original  members  of  the  Royal 

)fl  their  prey,  returning  dill  to  the  fame  ftand  for  Society  at  London.    The  inveftigation  of  the  fub* 

ouoy  times  together.    They  feed  alfo  on  cherries,  jed  hath  accordingly  exercifed  the  pens  of  many 

5- MuscicaPA    P0NDIC8RIANA,   the    A'an^b'-  very  learned  and  ingenious  men ;  notwithftiMiding 

ihtrr^  or  Catomandel fly-catcher^  is  rather  bigger  which  it  ftill  remains  involved  in  much  obfcurity. 

than  a  fparrow.    The  general  colour  of  the  upper  Many  curious  obfervations,  however,  have  been 

(ttrti  is  a  cinereous  grey ;  the  throat,  breaft,  and  made  ;  and  as  far  as  the  laws  of  dead  roechanifm 

beliy,  white  \  the  lega  black.    It  inhabits t he coaft  can  be  applied  to  a  U'wng  machine,  the  inveftiga- 

of  Coromandel ;  where,  from  the  agreeablenefs  of  tors  have  been  fuccefsful ;  but  ftill  there  has  been 

lU  (bag,  it  is  called  the  Indian  mghtmgak.  a  neplus  mJtrOf  a  cerUin  barrier,  bjr  which  their 

6.MuscJCA?A  RuBaa,  the  mmmer  red  bird  inveftigations4iave  been  limited,  which  no  perfon 

ofCateiby,  isa  moft  beautiful  fpecies,  fomewhat  has  hitherto  been  able  to  pafs,  and  which  it  is 

^^ger  than  a  fparrow :  the  bill  is  ycUowifli ;  the  very  improbable  ever  will  be  pafled.    To  give  an 

<^>es  are  black ;  the  legs  duiky;  the  male  is  wholly  account  of  all  the  difierent  theories  which  have 

of  a  fcarlet  colour,  except  the  tips  of  the  quill-  app^red  on  this  fubjed  is  impoflible ;  but  in 

Raben,  which  are  of  a  dulky  red:  the  colour  of-  i78g  a  ledure  on  the  fubjea  was  delivered  by 

tae  (pmale  is  brown  tinged  with  yellow.    They  Dr  Blane,  F.  R.  S.  of  which,  as  it  feems  to  con- 

inhabit  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  fummer.     See  tain  the  fubftance  of  all  that  has  been  (aid  upon 

Pldie  CCXXVIII.  Fig,  40.  the  fubjed,  we  (hall  give  an  abridgement. 

7.MusciCAra  Rubricollus,  purple  throat-  (4.)  Muscles,  Dr  Blanb's  DEsctiprioii  of, 
^  flycatcher,  is  about  the  fize  of'x  blackbird:  and  tEMAXXS  on.  The  Dodor  confiders  as 
t^e  whole  plumage  is  black,  except  the  chin,  mufcles,  not  only  thofe  lar^e  mafles  of  fleih  which 
throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  on  which  is  a  compofe  Ca  great  a  part  ot  the  bulk  of  the  body, 
»*fge  bed  of  beautiful  crimfon,  inclining  to  pur-  but  likewiie  all  the  minuter  organs  fubfervient  to 
pic :  the  legs  are  black.  Theie  birds  inhabit  Ca.  circulation,  nutrition,  and  fecretioo;  fince,  not 
yeonc  and  other  parts  of  S.  America ;  where  they  only  the  heart  itfelf>  but  the  whole  vafcular  fyf- 
»re  found  in  flocks,  and  precede,  in  general,  the  tem  and  the  tnteftines,  owe  their  adion  to  certain 
|<Hicanf  in  their  movements.  They  feed  on  firuits  powers  of  irritability  and  cootraaility  peculiar  to 
-f»a  infcas;  are  lively  and  always  in  adion.  They  mnfcular  fibres.  The  firft  and  moft  obvious  Con- 
or the  moft  pan  frequent  the  woods,  like  the  fideratton<i  with  refped  to  the  mufcles  is  the  re- 
c^i*  *°^  ^^^^'^  ^c  ^ft  ai^  found  the  others  gular  organization  of  their  fibres  in  a  parallel  di« 

Mrtcp^i^*''  ^^'  redion.  In  this  they  are  diftinguiOied  from  every 

MUSCKA,a  lordihipofLufatia,  30  miles  incir-  other  matter  of  a  fibrous  ftrudure,  whether  ve- 

n  r^^°^^'  ^^  ^^*  capiul,  $%  miles  N£.  ti  geuble  or  mineral,  by  a  certain  degree  of  moif- 

^^^^'  ture,  tenacityt  and  elafticity»  estirely  peculiar  to 

themfelve' 
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themfdves.    The  fibres  of  the  mufcles  vifible  to  thumb  of  a  man  ncw^ly  dead  while  yet  wann  .-»:.< 

the  naked  eye  are  compofed  of  others  difcover*  flexible,  he  appended  a  weight  to  it,  continoalh 

Me  by  glafles,  and  thefe  others  of  fibres  ftill  augmenting  it  until  the  mufcle  broke;  and  this  b! 

fmaller ;  neither  hath  any  perfon  been  able  to  dif-  9und  was  done  when  %6  lb.  bad  been  added 

cover  the  ultimately  fine  fibres  of  a  mufcle,  which  yet  a  living  man  of  the  fame  apparent  (trtngti 

are  not  compofed  of  others.    Some  have  indeed  and  age  could  with  eafe  lift  a  weight  of  38  ib.  b] 

imagined  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  this,  but  the  exertions  of  the  fame  mufcle*    **  It  is  finhe 

their  obfervations  have  beenfound  fallacious ;  and  in  proof  of  this  faft  (adds  he),  that  in  the  cafe  a'  i 

it  is  ndw  univerfally  allowed  that  the  fibres  are  violent  ftrain  from  mulcutar  contradior.  in  tfct 

divifible  beyond  what  the  beft  aflified  fightxan  living  body,   it  is  the  tendon   that  gives  wav 

trace,  and  that  they  Are  to  all  appearance  uni-  whereas  we  have  feen  that  in  the  dead  body  thi 

form.    In  this  regular  and  fibrous  organization  mufcle  is  fhe  weaker  of  the  two.     It  is  alfo  vrd 

they  refemble  the  cryftals  of  falts,  many  of  which  known,  that,  in  cafes  of  our  exertiois  the  muicula 

are  found  compofed  of  fibres  more  and  more  fibres  themfelves  do  not  give  way,  though  tk 

fine,  and  which,  like  thofe  of  the  mufcies^  can  ftrongeft  tendonst  fuch  ab  the  tendo  Achitiit,  ?sl 

never  be  itltimately  traced.    The  Dodor  next  even  bones,  fuch  as  the  knee-paoy  are  broke  b| 

touches  a  little  upon  the  vis  inertia  of  matter;  their  kiviog  force,  which,  in  fuch  ioftances,  muft  be 

and,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  many  times  greater  than  the  ftrength  of  the  dca! 

modern  philofophers,  confiders  matter  as  an  ac-  fibres^yThere  is  a  cafe  related  in  the  Philo/,  Tree/. 

tive  fubftance.    What  is  called  the  vis  inertU^  he  by  Ai^iAmyand,  wherein  the  os  humeri  was  brukes 

thinks,  "is not  a  refifi:ance  of  change  from  reft  by  an^toertion  of  the  mofdes.     Every  one  h« 

to  motion,  or  from  motion  to  refi,  but  0  refiftance  heard   of  firaftures  happening  from  very  iligfa; 

to  acceleration  or  retardation,  or  to  change  of  di-  accidents.     I'hefe  occur  mod  probably  from  1 

reftion'*    The  adlivity  of  matter  is  further  pro-  jerk  of  the  mufcles  concurring  with  the  exienial 

ved,  by  the  attradJons  and  repuifions  which  take  violence.    The  fenfible  increafe  of  hardntfs  ir  1 

place  univerfally  among  its  parts;  and  every  in-  ranfcle,  when  in  a  ftate  of  contradion,  may  a»i6 

ftance  of  motion  within  the  cognisance  of  our  be  confidered  as  a  proot  of  an  increafed  aitfi^'- 

fenfes,  may  be  referred,  either  in  itfcif  or  itscaufe,  tion  uf  its  particulars  to  each  ot>ier  at  that  tiirr." 

to  fome  mode  of  attraction  pr  repulfion.    Thefe  The    Dodor  next   confiders  whether  or  nt!  2 

may  both  be  confidered  as  one  principle,  being  mufcle,  when  in  a  ftate  of  contraction,  underrnd 

both  expreffite  of  that  ftate  of  aftivity  originally  any  change  of  denfity.  ••  Evtyy  homogenci^us  sj- 

inherent  in  matter ;  and  becaule  any  two  particles,  dy  (Inys  he)  pofleftes  a  certain  degree  of  dtnlitT. 

having  affinity  with  each,  other,  muft  either  attract  determined  by  the  diftance  of  its  integrant  pi'- 

or  repel,  according  to  their  diftance,  their  com-  tides.    The  moft  common  means  in  naturt:  ly 

xnon  temperature,  and  other  circumftances;  and  wt.ich  the  denfity  of  fuch  bodies  is  altered  arebeit 

it  is  fo  univerfal  an  agent  in  nature,  that  fome  mcv  and  cold :  the  one  univerfally  producing  expaofior. 

dern  philofophers  have  inade  it  abforb,  as  it  were,  the  other   condenfation.      Whether  mechania 

every  other  power  and  property  in  matter.    It  is  force  has  the  fame  effeds,  is  a  point  in  natcra! 

evident,  however,  whether  this  hypothefis  be  just  philofophy  not  fo  well  afcertained  ;  torthcu;t 

or  not,  that  the  caufe  of  mufcular  motion  cannot  tenhon  and  collifion  produce  in  folid  elaftic  bodies 

be  referred  to  mechanifm,  which  is  itfelf  only  a  a  change  of  figure,  which  they  immediately  re* 

fecondary  principle.    Some  have  had  recourfe  to  fume  when  the  force  is  withdrawn,   it  has  tot 

a  fiuid  conveyed  into  the  fibres  of  mufcles,  by  been  inquired  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  achangtor 

which  they  were  fwelled,  and  thereby  ftiortened.  denfity  takes  phice  while  the  body  is  in  a  ftate  ut 

One  of  the  moft  plaufible  of  thefe  hypothcfes  fup-  elongation  or  compreflTion.    Two  elaftic  bAlls  a 

pofes  this  fiuid  to  be  the  blood:  but  this  is  plain-  the  ad  of  collifionundergo  a  momentary  char^? 

ly  dL  petitto priunpii  i  for  in  order  to  fet  the  blood  of  figure^  fo  that  there  mult  be  ao  approxioii- 

in  motion,  mufcular  motion  is  neceflary.     Other  tion  of  particles  in  the  diredion  in  which  tb^v 

fiuids'have  been  fuppofed  to  have  this  efTed ;  btit  ure  flattened ;  and  in  the  elongation  of  an  tUn^ 

oven  the  exiftence  of  thefe  has  not  -been  proved,  cord,  by  teofion,  there  muft  be  an  increafed  i^'j- 

and  indeed  the  moft'- folid  objedions  might  be  tance  of  the  particles  in '^one  diredion  ;  butwhie 

brought  againft  all  the  theories  that  have  hitherto  thefe  changes  take  place  in  one  dimenfioo  of  t:e 

been  invented.  refpedive  bodies,  they  may  be  compenfati-d  ry 

(5.)  Muscles,  D^BLAllE's  experiments  on.  contrary  changes  in  the  other  dimenfions,  fotU 

Our  author  having  now  eftablilhed  it  as  a  maxim,  the  fevcral  bodies  may  prcferve,  upon  the  «r(.r, 

that  the  primary  properties  of  matte?  are  attrac-  the  fame  f  lid  contents.    T<i  afcertain  thii  in  !'* 

tion  and  repulfion,  and  that  mechanifm  is  only  a  cafe  of  tenfion,  which  is  the  only  cafe  U-Ay; 

fecondary  property,  he  next  confiders  mufcular  analogy  to  mufcular  motion,  1  made  theiolit^- 

motion  as  referable  to  an  oriijinal  law  of -animated  ing  experiment :  i  took  a  piece  cif  the  elaftic  t-uw 

matter,  whereby  its  particles  are  endowed  with  an  oi  caoutchonk^  3  inches  fquare,  and  about  the  &!' 

attradive  power,  for  which  nocauffcan  be  affign-  of  an  inch  in  thickntfs ;   I  procured  a  p>(^  '"^ 

ed,  any  more  than  for  gravitation,cohefion,  or  che-  fheet  tin  3  inches  broad  and  about  fix  incties  k  rp, 

mical  affinity.    If  the  fhortening  of  a  mufcular  cut  into  Iharp  teeth  at  each  end.    The  gum  ^'* 

fibre  depend  on  this  increafed  power  of  attradion  firft  weighed  m  air,  and  found  to  be  lUfiiP^^^"** 

between  its  particles^  the  efied  will  be,  to  add  to  It  was  then  weighed  in  water  along  with  thr  tiut 

the  power  of  cohefion  in  the  fibre;  and  to  deter-  to  which  it  was  loofely  attached,  and  the  vuifbt 

mine  this  the  Dodor  made  the  following  experi-  of  both  was  therr,  ts%'ts  grains.    The  pi«  *"!* 

ment :   Having  taken  the  flexor  moicle  of  the  then  ftretcfaed  upon  the  tin  by  means  of  the  ttets 
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Bleach  end  to  a  fur&ce  of  about  $  inches  fquarei     .  (6.)  MuscLSSy  Dr  Blank's  hypothesis  as 
the  tin  being  bent  fo  as  Co  Ica^  a  free  fpace  l^e-*  to  tKe  coNTRACrroit,  8ct:oT  th«.  The  refdlt 
tween  it  and  the  gum»  that  when  immerfdd*  In'  of.al)  onr.antbor's  experitntffits  is,  that  *<contrac- 
water  no  air-bubbles  might  be  entaogM.    In  this  -'tton  of  a  mufcle  prodqces  no  change  in  its  denli- 
Stuuion,  the  weight  of  both  In  water  was  found '  ty,  and  that  animal  Hfe  d)ffi$rB  fiom  inanimate 
to  be  74^**75  grains.    Here  was  a  dilfei«nce  of  t%    matter  in  this  rel^d,  as  well  as  in  moft  of  its 
^ios,  which  could  be  owmg  only  to  a  diminu-    other  prbpertfes  knd  lawR.    One  purpofe  to  na< 
tioa  of  fpecific  gravity  ^  and  in  ottler  to  be  fure    ture  for  mufcles  always  pr^ferrihg  the  fame  den- 
that  there  was  no  follacy  nor  inaccuradjr  in  the    fity  may  be,  that  as  Tome  of  thdmaAr  in  confined 
nperiment»  the  gum  was  immediately  difengaged    cavities*  inconveniences  might  arife  iipom- their 
froai  one  end  of  the  tin  fo  as  to  allow  it  to  ihrlnk ; '  occupying  more  fpace  at  one  time  than-  at  ano- 
iDd  being  again  weighed  in  this  ftate  in  the  water*    ther.    In  the  extremities  of  cruftaceous  animals, 
it  was  found  to  have  recovered  etiadly  its  former    for  inftance,  which  are  filled  with  mufcles,  a 
weight    From  this  experiment,  the  Oodor  ar-    change  of  denfity  wouhS'  be  apt  to'burft  tfatem. 
fues  to  what  may  probably  happen  in  the  con- '  —Another  circumftand^  in  wtiiqh  the  contrac- 
tn&ion  pf  the  mufcles.    **  This  point  (he  (ays)  '  tions  of  mnfcles  dtfier  from  fimple  elallicity  is, 
onnot  be  decided  but  by  an  experimental  exa-    that  the  focmer,  how^^  frequent  and  violent, 
inioaiion.      It  might  be  determined  whether  a'  does  not  product  any  heat,  as  collifion  and'ten- 
mulcle  occupies  mod  fpace  when  relaxed  or  when    fion  are  known  to  do.    This  maf  admit  of  Ibme 
coDtrafted,  by  finding  Its  fpecific  gravity  in  ea^h'  cavil  with  regard  to  animaJvof  Warm' blood'; 'for 
of  thofe  ftatea  by  means  of  the  hydroftatical  ba-    one  of  the  thepries  with  regard  to  aniteal  heat  is, 
laDce.    But  this  would  be  found  extremely  diffi-    that  it  arlfes  from  the  perpetuall  vibratidn  of  muf- 
cu)t ;  for  the  date  of  contra^ion  |s  very  tranfitory,    cuiar  fibres,  particulary  thofe  of  the  vnfcuhr  lyf- 
aod  the  motion  itfelf  would  produce  fnch  a  diif-    tem ;  but 'this  will  not  hold  with  refped  to  ani- 
tuibaoce  as  would  render  therefult  unfatisfadlo-    mals  of  pbid  blood,  ia  wliieb'the  anions* of  life 
nr.   As  there,  is  this  obftacle  to  an  experiment  on    ari^  equally  Figoroiis. .  The  principal  phenomena, 
a  living  mufcle,  it  ocjcurred  to  roe  that  it  might '/therefore,  of  mufcular  motion  are,  the  ihortening 
be  performed  on  the  mufcles  of  a  fifli  which  had ''  of  the  fibres,  the  lati^l  (well,  the  increafe  of  co- 
ufidergone  the  operation  of  crimtingf  as  it  is  cal-    ifefibn  and  hardneff,  ^nd  the  unchan^  denfity 
lea;  for  in  confequedce  of  dividing  the  mufcles,    and  temperature.    It'w^oold  appear  from  the  two 
by  cutting  them  when  alive,   they  undergo  a    lafi:  circumftances,  that, the  intonate  motions  of 
contraAion  which  continues a^r death ;  and  up-    the  particles  in  relation  tQ-oneaaoiherviiiftb^ 
on  comparing,  by  the  hydroftatical  balance,  por-    different  from  what  takes  place  inithetleveml  in- 
tioDs  of  mufcles  which  had  been  crimped  Vilh    ilances  of  contrJiAion  and  expanfion  bf  dead  bo- 
thofe  of  the  oppoiite  fide  of 'theikme  fiih  which    dies.  ' fn  the e^imhilou  arifing  from the«Mon  of 
l^d  on  purpofe  oeen  faved'from  this  operation,  it '  heat  and'  the  contradfon  from  cold>  I9ie;  change 
^U  aot  appear,  ihat  there  was  any  difference  in  ihe  **of  denfity  flfeVrsi*  tftat'irt  the  one  cslfl»'the  ultimate 
^ific  gravity^  .  Two  trials  were  made  ;  one  with '  particles  milft  r^ed^'fi^W  each  other;  and'in  the 
tfiemaffeter  mufcle  of  a  Ikate,  the  other  wfth  the'  ,Other  they'ttiufV  approa6H.  "Th*-  fame  may.  be 
fidciof  a  large,  trout."  To  detei'minc  whethef  the  \iaid  of  elafticity*    But  as  there  irf  no  alteration  In 
coQtradion  or  relaxation  of  a  living  mufcle  made    the  denfity  of  a  mufcle  fn  palDng  'from ir^lafDJitidn 
^1  alteration  in  its  denfity,  our  author  took  ohe    to  coniratifion,  this  change  cannot  eoiltlft  in  the 
half  of  a  living  eel,  and  put  it  into  a  glafs  fiaik,    approximation  otthe  integrant  paftS*  of  the  fibres, 
^  which  the  mouth  was  afterwards  nifed  by  a    but  muft  depend  on  fome  other  circumftances  in 
hlow.pipe,  and  drawn  out  like  the  ftem  of  a  ther-    the  intimate  drfl)ofitfons  of  the  particles.    In  at-  . 
inometer.    The  fia(k  and  tube  being  then   filled    tempting  to  conceive  in  what  this  confifts,  the 
with  water,  he  obferved,   with  great  attention,    following  explanation  may  be  oflfered.    It  is  pro- 
whether  the  coovulfive  agonies  of  the  creature    bablethat  the  regular  ftrudture  of  folid  bodies  de- 
^ou'.d  m^ke  the  fluid  rife  or  fall  \  but  it  did  oei-*'  pends  pn  tHe  polarity  and  fhape  tS  their  integrant 
^}^^'   The  tail  part  of  the  eel  was  made  ufe  of  .in    parts.    Now  all  bodies,  ekcept  fueh  as  are  fphe- 
^'is  experiment, .that  there  might  be  no  decep-    rical,  muft  have  a  long  atid  a  (h6rt  axis ;  and  let 
Uon  from  the  other,  which  contained  the  organs    us  imagine  thc^  fibres  of  mufcles  to  be  compofed 
of  refpiraiion  and  the  air  bladder.  .  In  bne  of  liia    of  fpherajdal  particles,^  we  tta^y  tMen  conceive  re- 
tmU,  the  tail  portions  of  two  eels'S'tre  introdu-    lAxation  t3  confift  in  their  being  difpofed  with 
c^  into  the  flalk  ;  but  though  they  were  ffe-    their  long  axis  in  the  line  of  their  fibres,  and  con- 
H'J^ntly  both  in  convulfions  at  once,  not  the  Icaft  "  tta^ftion  to  confift  in  theirfliort  axis  being  difpofed 
^^\.m  of  ihe.Ruid  in  the  tube  could  be  perceived,    more  or  lefs'in  that  direAion.    This  will  not  on- 
^n  this  occafion  alfo  the  Doctor  made  fome  ex-    ly  account  for  the  declirtation  and  uniform  den- 
P^^nents  to  decide  the   queftion,   whether  the    fity,  but  for  the  lateral  fwell,  and  alfo  for  the  in. 
^^rc  circumftance  of  life  made  any  alteration  in    crealSd  hafrdnefs  and  cohefion;  for  though  the 
^^  K^^V^y  of  the  bodies?  His  firft  trials  were    particles  do  not  approach  or  recede,  as  in  bodies 
^-^  animals  of  warm  blood  inclofcd  in  oil-flcin    fimply  elaftic,  yet  their  power  of  attra^ion  will 
p    clofe  tin  veflels;  but  not  being  fatisftcd  with    be  increafed  by  their  centres  being  brought  ncir- 
tj!^  ^^^P'^y  of  thefe,  from  the  diffkuUy  of  cut-    er,  and  by  being  applied  to  each  other  by  more 
)^^f.  olt  all  communication  with  the  external  air,    oblate  furfaces.  '  This  hypothefts  accords  with 
tn  '   .^^'^^  ^j^c  ^els  in  flaflts ;  and  having  fbaled    what  has  been  before  proved  concerning  the  un- 
IheT    f'°^^H^*^^y»  he  found  that  the  weight  of   changeable  denfity,  fof  what  is  loft  in  one  dimen- 
'  V  ^'"^"  alive  and  dead^was  the  verv  fame.  fion  is  gained  in  another ;  and  the  caufd  for  there 

^^^•XV.PhktII.  '  ^Hhh  being 
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being  no  Iscreafie  in  temperature  4q;>end«  ptoba*  of  thp  refpeiftiv.e  flMidi  they  contain,  bat  2p^ 
biy  on  the  ftune  pir^^upiftance  by  which  the  den-,  enovgh  bc^  called  the  natural  peroftion  of  tt 
fity  i$  preferred  unakeredr'*  Thus  far  the  Doc-  organs.  Our  author  .now  conBderin^  that  the 
tor  has  |»roceeded  upon  a  plan,  which  Teems  'ternaj  organs  are  cAlcalat4^  to  perform  tr. 
plaufible  by  hypotbefis  at  leaft ;  but  in  the  prp-  funiftions  in  conieqneuce  of  certain  ftimuH,  CuC 
leciltion  of  his  fllbjt^^.,he  i»  infolved  in  the  fame  dudes  that  the  application  of  chemical  andRx* 
difficulty  vrhich  has  prov^  too  hard  for  every  other  cbanjcal  ffimuit  is  9ot  a  mode  of  expfrimcnt  like 
per&Qi  and  ^ii^ch  he^  incj^dt  does  not  attenj^t  h  to  projduce  ufe^u'l  ktiowled^e^  and  htnre  be 
to,  foWf*  TVis  is.  the  adion  of  ftimuh'.^by  which  tDfnks,  we"  inay  fue^eft  the  rtoft  HkHy  tccand 
the  tnnfciv  ax^>exgr^ed  to  contradioo*  *and  upon  rcftormg  ToUJrritjibih'ty  a(id  adiop  to  the  r\A 
which  aU  (he  p^Oi^ifCkena  of  Ijfe  depend,  and  rundlonS|  when  fuljpended  by  fn Ration*  ftru^ 
which  indeed  is  ihefhing  that  particufaHy  ou|^t..'guIatioi)»,Qr  ijcnmeinon.  |^  tbefe  cafes,  he  ft^ 
to  be.espkioed  ^  but  of '^bis  oun  authof  is  forc^  ..that  all  ot^er  m^ans  are  far  inferior  to  t^j2t  of  •» 
to  confeft  his  ffifirf  ignanmce,.'  aqd  to  content  Sating  the  lungs  with  atmofpheric  air.  and  f^ni 
htpirelf  with  e(\uinerating  i\\c  (tinuili  of  ^yhich  |ie .  ing  and  prefOng  the  ribs  in  fudi  a  manmr  ><«I9 
cannot  explain  the  ;|dtiop..  Sf  imuli^  tben^  accond-  ynitaie' natural  rc(^iraUon,  The  only  other  tM| 
ing'to  hiiQ»  ar?  divided  into  mt'ernal  and  extern'^l/  which  he  fiippofea  to  ^e  any  war  uibfui.  is  *^ 
An  ex^ospjicqf  the  finrmer  ij^ind  is  the  circulattpn  ,  .appltoation  cf  heat  to  foch  as  have  been  fmmt'^ 
of  the  bloodt  which  ii^  kept  up  by  an  .cj^citij^gjp-  ..in  cpid  watery  but  of  cool  air  to  thofe  \rhoh:tr 
Rnence  of  the  blood  upon  the  beart  and  >v^eflfls  ^Ciiffered  from  mep5'itic  vapours, 
.which  conUin  ^nd  impel  it.  Tbe  earhea  pfr-  (7.}  Muscles,  D&  Blame's  tbeohyavdii* 
;^'eiyAble  wHaBce  of  muicular  motion  js ^he  be^t-  .^jE^mENTs  a$  to. the  motion  op  the.  !*£ 
'  tog  of  the  heart,  as  it  is  feeo  in  the  fir  ft.  rudiments  Dodor«  having  then  confidered  fome  other  tn.11 
of  -the  embryo  in  an  egg«  and  caHed.the  pwtSum  of  the  animal  economy,  enters  into  ar  iQTeiiic> 
Juikfu.  There  feems  to  be  ^biiilied  by  patj^  tioQ  of  th^  analogy  between  motion  and  frnfatxii 
A  CQrtato  habitude  of  aflion  between  the,  vcHVls  '*  This  analogy  (fays  be)  is  the  tnore  exafi,  tbu 
and  their  fluids }  for  if  a  fluid,  even  more  m'iid  the  nerves  feem  to  be  the  inftmmentsof  both;!* 
than  tile  jbkKid,  fuch  as  milk»  be  injeded  into  the  not  only  the  organs  of  fenfatioh  and  vohin'sv 
cijreuUtfOO)  it-  will  produce  ^veat  di/lurbance;  motion,  but  thoTe  of  involuntary  motion,  arc  iLp- 
and  if  th^  blood}  by  being  deprived  of  the  iqflu*    plied  with  nerves,  and  dependent  upon  them;  f"" 

^  'fnpe«f  feipirablft  ^u>.  becomes  deftitute  ot  a  cer-  if  the  influence  pf  the  nerves  leading  to  thecal 
tain  property  wbieh  it  would  muurally  acquire  in  or  intcflines  is  interrupted  by  cutting,  Hgittt, 
the  9&  pf  serration,  it  doef  ;io^  prov^  a  l)imii-  or  pa1fy»  the  fun^iph  of  thefe  parts  is  thereby t^- 
Jus  to  the  heact<  In  like  mannpr,.  aluhe  contain-  ftroyed.  Thus*  as  theit  is  a  peculiar  fpli& 
ing  partt  are  aifCommod^te^  to  the  nature  .of  their  .bclpnging  to  the  feveral  fenfeSy  fo  is  there  a  pfc:* 
xefpe^ivf!  coplents,— f^^  intcftines  are  fo  c^lai- .  liar  irritability  belonging  to  the  1fe\*enl  orpsi  of 
l^d  as  to  ha v^  propei:  motions  excited  in  them  motion.  The  intention  of  natures  theirfbreiis 
by  Ib0  aliment '^d  the  fecretions  mixed,  with  it ; '  di^ingulihlng  nerves  to  eVery  Tnufcutar  cttc. 
and  th^r^  are  by?4^s  which,   though  perfeAly    was  prodbably  in  order  to  conftitute  thofe  p(c»'^ 

.  4SfliUd»  fuch  a#  alimcnUfK  fubftances  of  difficult '  perceptions  on  which  the  various  vital  ard  »> 
digeft|iO!ih  yet  excite  more  violent  commotions  in  ral  fun^ions.  de|)end.  'But  I  give  chisoniy^ii 
ill^e  ftomach  th^n  other  fubftances  which  are  very  cocijedirre;  and  t;hough  the  nervons  infiuen.^ 
acrimonious.  The  various  effeds  of  poifons  in  may  thus  modify  irritability,  there  is  reafoo  *c 
di^rent  parts  of  the  body  may  alfo  be  mentioned  tbuik  that  it  dpes  not  hefltyvj  it."  Oar  auiV: 
as  an  illuftration  of  the  peculiar  fufceptibility  of .  controverts  the  principle  which  bas  heeo  he'd  h 

.the  feveral  organs  of  the  body.  The  poifon  of  a  fome^  very  able  phyfiologiQsy  that  all  muicjii^ 
viper,  for  roftance,  is  perfe^iy  innocent,  not  on-  irritability  depends  upon  a  fentient  princip^-' 
Vf  in  the  receptacles  of  the  animal  which  produ-  *'  There  have  been  feveral  tnftances  (fays  be]  c( 
«es  it,  but  may  be  taken  into  the  flomach  of  any  the  produ^io^  of  foe'ufes  without  the  hrain;  1*-' 
animal  without  tlie  |eail  bad  cffe^l,  and  only  ex-,  a  principal  fa^  in  defence  of' this  opioiosiii^^ 
erta  its  deleterious  povr^r  when  brought  in  con-  exiftence  of  animals  without  brain  or  nrrro. 
*|a<d  with  a  wpunded  part.  Some  v^ct.ible  pv>i-  That  there  are  fuch,  wae,  I  believcfi  firft  obf?nJ 
ibns>  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  that  of  Liurel  wa-  by  Haller,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  MrHun<^< 
ter,  prove  deadly  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  who  maintains  farther,  that  the  ftdmacb  ii  - 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  hut  centre  or  feat  of  life  more  eflTeotial  U>  it  th;tr. : 
are  innocent  when  injedted  into  the  veins.  The  brain.  That  the  ftomach  (lioutd  beanorvv.  ■ 
reccplacjcs  of  the  feveral  fecreted  fluids*  fuch  as  fo  much  confequence,  feems  natural  enou^'i  fK- 
the  gall  bladder  and  bladder  of  urine,  are  fo  adap-  the  importance  of  its  fundion,  which  is  th'*  •• 
ted  to  tbeir  natural  contents,  by  a  due  meafure  affimilation  ;  and  life  can  be  more  imraet'i^^  * 
flf  irritability!  as  to  bear  the  accumulation  to  a  and  completely  extinguiihed  by  an  injury  t<^  •  ■ 
certain  degree,  and  then  to  expel  them.  We  have  fuch  as  a  blow,  than  by  the  fame  viotenct*  to  s'* 
here  alfo  a  proof  that  irritability  is  not  in  proper-  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  alfo  wc))  kn(.>«  • 
tion  to  (eniibility ;  for  both  tbefe  receptacles  are  that  the  mufcular  fibres  of  animals,  endowed  «|'^ 
extremely  fei>fible  to  pain  and  irritation  firom  ex-  a  nervous  fyftem,  will  retain  their  irritability'''^ 
traneous  acrimony*  though  fo  moderately  fenfible    fome  time  after  their  fepiration  firoic  tbe  t«'< 

.  to  the  acrimony  of  their  natural  contents.  This  and  nerves.— It  is  evident  likewife,  from  the  f^ 
di^fition  in  the  (everal  organs  to  perform  their'  nomena  of  vegetation,  that  irritability  mayn 
miUiral  funflioni,  in  confequence  or  the  ftimulus   in  nature  without  feniatioo,  cobfcioufoeisi  ^  '^' 
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fpictoQ  of  the  cxiilence  of  a  nerrotu  fyftem.   In    aa^r  outward  adion,  tends  alfo  to>>rodace  ao  ina. 
roar  oi  this  opiniooy  it  is  farther  obfervabte^    bility  for  farther  exertionifs  it  would  appear  Chat 
lat  thofe  animals  which  are  deftitute  of  brain  or    the  brain  or  fenfortum  is  more  parttcuhirlf  the 
rves  are  of  the  dafs  of  virmes,  the  rnoft  fimple    organ  which  is  fubjed  to  that  fpecies  of  fufferance 
natoie,  having  onJjr  one  fundioiHTiz.  that  of    called^>(gt(r.    from  thefe  fadls  we  perceive  tb« 
runilatioa  9  and  therefore  not  requiring  that  vi.    necei£ty  of  sLESPt  which  confifts  in  a  temporary 
ity  of  aftiott,  and  thofe  perceptions  which  arc    lofpenfloo  oi  ienfation»  ToUtioDy  and  thought, 
:uliar  to  more  complex  aninoals^    Laftiy,  the    and  is  a  refonrce  of  nature,  whereby  the  powers 
te  of  an  egg  befoce  incubalion^  and  the  condi-    of  life  recover  theihfeives  after  fatiety  and  ntigoe, 
m  of  thofe  aniaials  which  become  toipid  fVom    which  are  provided  as  guards  to  warn  us  wben 
|2d,  and  afterwards  revive,  afford  ha*  which    natiire  is  in  danger  of  bemg  ftrained»  either  by 
roar  this  opinion  ;  as  the^  {how  that  there,  is  a    repletion  or  dvetmtertion ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
rtain  principle  of  felf-prelervation,  independent    fuch  barriers  were  abfofutely  neoeflkry»  to  fet 
t  only  of  Xbe  operation  of  the  nervous  fylVem,    bounds  to  operations  which  are  only  occafionally 
It  even  of  the  cisculation  ;  for  in  this  quierce;nt    requiiite,  and  which  would  otherwife  depend  on 
ICf  thofe  portions  of  animal  matter  are  prefer-    the  caprice  olF  the  will,   l^be  exercife  of  fenfation 
*  (or  a  great  length  of  time  from  that  corrup-    and  voluntarv  motion  in  a  moderate  degreeiscon- 
to  which  they  would  otherwife  be  liablet  and    formablc  to  the  intention  of  pature,  and  therefore  ^ 
r  fluids  are  prevented  from  freezing  in  a  de-    fiilutary ;  and  it  Is  only  when  they  are  exceiSve,  ' 
gree  of  cold  which  would  congeal  them>  were    that  they  tend  to  wear  out  the  powers  of  life,  and 
they  deftitute  of  every  principle  of  life.''    In  the    more  efpeciafly  If  thefe  are  not  duly  recmftcd  by 
coarieofhisreaibning,  our  author  confiders  the    fleep.    It  follows  from  the  fame  principle,  that 
oervous  fyftem  not  only  as  a  mere  appendage  to    when  life  is  threatened  by  certain  difeafeSf  of 
lifef  but  as  tending  to  impede  its  operation,  and    which  the  chief  fymptom  is  irritation,  any  means 
Iboiten  its  ekiftence.  ^  Simple  life  (adds  he]  will    by  which  fetifation,  whether  natural  or  morbid, 
DOC  only  furvive  feniation,  but  will  furvive  it  long-    and  mufcular  motion,  whether  vohintary  or  invo- 
cr,  if  the  animal  is  killed  by  deftroying  the  ner-    luntaiy,  convulflve  or  fpafmodic,  ean  befoothed 
vjut  fyftem,  than  if  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  has-    or  fufpended,  will  prove  iahit^,'  by  allowing 
nofrhagy,  fttffi)catioo,  or  other  violence.     If  a    the  powers  of  life  to'rally,  as  it  Were,  and  to  re* 
tifh,  immediately  upon  being  ^ken  out  of  the    cover  tbemfelvet .     In  this  confifts  the  operation 
water,  be  ftunned  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,    of  narcotic  medicines,  fuch  as  opium ;— which, 
or  by  having  the  head  cruftied,^  the  irritability    in  complaints  both  of  a  general  and  local  nature, 
ud  fweetnefe  of  the  mufcles  will  be  preferved    proves  ufeful,  not  merely  as  a  palliative  by  the 
much  loiigjh-  than  if  it  had.  been  allowed  to  die    removal  of  temporary  pain  or  fpafin,  or  by  pro- 
vritd  the  ofjum  of  fenfe  entire.    This  is  fo  well    curing  fleep,  but  as  a  principal  inftrument  or  re- 
known  tofilhenneB,  that  they  put  it  in  pradicein    covery,  by  allowing  the  powers  of  \\jk  to  exert 
order  to  make  them  longer  fu(ceptible  of  the  ope-    their  natural  adtion,  in  confcqiience  of  the  remo- 
ration  called  erkmping,     A  felmou  is  one  of  the    val  of  irritation/'     In  treating  this  fubjeA,  the 
fifties  letft  tenacious  of  life,  infomuch  that  it  will    Do^or  confiders  the  eflfeds  of  opium  as  aff^ing 
joie  all  iigns  of  Ufe  in  lefs  than  half  an  hpur  after    fimple  or  fenfitive  life ;  and  to  determine  thia»  he 
it  U  taken  out  of  the  water,  if  fuffered  to  die    made  the  following  experiments:  Having  made  a 
»itbout  any  farther  injury ;  but  if,  immediately    folutioh  of  opium  in  water,  he  put  into  one  por- 
^ttr  being  caught,  it  receives  a  violent  blow,  on    tion  of  it  fome  found  living  eels,  and  others  with 
the  bead,  the  mufcles  wiU  iliow  vifible  irriubility    their  heads  bruifed  ;  and  in  a  number  of  trials  it 
Y  more  than  1%  hours  afterwards.*'     To  the    was  found  that  the  found  eels  genefally  died  much 
une  purpofe^  our  author  obferves,  that  in  warm-    fooner  than  the  bruifed  ones.    This,  however, 
wooded  animals  an  excefiive  exertion  of  volun-    was  the  cafe  onljr  when  the  (blution  was  of  a  cer- 
tary  motion  immediately  befve  death,  prevents    tain  degree  of  ftrength,  fuch  as  half  a  grafai  of 
tbemuicles  from  being  rigid  when  cold,  and  reif-    Qpium  at  leaft  to  an  ounce  of  water;  for  when 
flcn  them  more  prone  to  putre&dton.    Thu»  if    only  about  half  this  ftrength,  the  found  eels  lived 
*J  ox  is  killed  immediately  after  being  overdrove,    much  long<*r)  the  time  being  then  protradled  to 
the  carcafe  wiH  not  become  ftiff*  wheri  it  grows    tha!  in  which  the  bruifed  eels  would  have  died 
coW,  nor  is  it  capable  of  being  pnferved  by    Oierely  in  confeqnence  of  their  injury;  but  even 
BeaDsof  fait.    In  condi  mation  ot  the  fame  hypo-    the  wounded  eels  died  confiderably  fooner  than 
thciiB  aWb,  our  author  obferves,  that  in  fome  dif-    when  put  into  plain  water.     From  all  this,  our  ' 
orders  of  the  brain,  fach  as  hydrocephalus,  and    author  concludes,    that  **  the  great   mafles  of 
j^P<n>te^ic' palfy,  in  which  the  functions  of  the    mufcle  in  r he  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  body 
brain  are  fufpended,  the  office  of  digeftion   is    are  the  inftrumentu  of  tb.e  mind  in  ading  upon 
iJOrtimcs  better  performed  than  in  heiUh.  from    external  bodies;  and  we  may  therefore  rank  in 
>u  this  our  author  concludes,  along  Wj|th   Wr    the  lift  of  llimuli  the  nervous  power  by  which 
Hunter,  that  the  exercife  of  fenfation  is  uiiniical    th6  will  and  the  pafiions  excite  external  motions* 
jo  life,  and  that  a  fort  of  fatigue  is  induced  by    This  is  a  fundion  fufBciently  imporUnt  for  th« 
|R«  as  well  as  by  v<jiuntary  motion  ;  **  fo  that  ail    nerves,  without  admitting  them  as  the  principle 
twt  intercourfe  earned  oo  through  the  nerves,    on  which  irritability  depends.*' 
Whether  tvmardt  the  brain  in  the  cafe  of  fenfation,       (8.)  Muscles,  Dr  Blanb's  thioxt  of  tbi 
t^/ramthe  brain  in  ads  of  volitipn,  tends  to  wear    CFFacTS  OF  the   passions,   HABiTfy  ftc.  oil 
out  the  animal  powers.    And  as  intenie  and  long.    the.  Having  difdaimed  all  enquiry  into  the  con- 
cjQtiaue4  thought,  though  not  terminating  m    ocdion  between  mufcular  motion  and  volition, 
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the  Dodor  proceedi  to  cpn5der  the\tSe€t$  of  the  Dide  co-qperation  of  a  great  number  of  mukkt, 

different  paAibns  upon  the  mofcl^?.  Hsough  tliefe .  pVior  to  k\\  e3q[>erience.    Adiont  of  tbis  kind  are 

are  diftmA  from  the  moti6o6  diredly produced  by  called  inJinSive:  but  though  different  from  thofe 

the  will,  yet  he  confjdera  them  among  thofe  ari-  of  voluntas  motion^  they  nevertbe)ef«  ran  into 

'Itng  from  confcioufnefs;  **  for  there  ^'eipotions  one  toother ;  fo  that  nvha^.  was  at  lirft  mercir  in. 

of  the.  mind  which  ha^e'^idble  and  powf:ifu]  ef-    ilTndtive,  may  afterwards  become  a  matter  of  d^ 
feas  "  -----  ....  _.     . 


4re  organs 
Not  to 

fe^r»  and  joy,  which  aflfe^;  the  whole  circulation*  being  liable  to  fatigtie*  and  theneby  concarripg 

there  are  certain  pnflions  and  fentiments  which  with  the  exerdfe  of  feoCition  and  .or  thought,  io 

produce  partial  and  local  effeds.    Thefe  are  ella-  rendeting  fleep  necelTary.    There  are  no  mufckt 

foliflied  by  nature^  either  to  anfwer  fome  import-  eicept  thofe  of  refpiratioo*  of  which  the  cooftaot 

«int  purpofe  In  nature,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  con-  adion  is  necelTary  to  life,  and  which  arr  \(nd  of 

^eftion  of  the  fluids  in  the  parts  of  generation  in  confcioufilefs  in  their  ordinary  exerctfie,  butwhidi 

4:onfequence  of  the  venereal  appetite^  or  to  ferve  are  yet  in  fome  meafure  under  the  controulof  the 

as  natural  expreflions,  as  io  the  cafe  of  blufhing  will.    The  principal  end  anfwered  by  this  power 

or  weeping..   One  of  the  molt  firiking  eflfeifts  of  of  the  will  over  the  mufclesof  refpiration  lo  mac, 

the  pafllons  upon  mufcular  adion*  is  the  influence  is  to  form  and  regulate  the  voice.    But|  tbouf h 

they  have  upon  the  ftreogth  or  mechanical  force  inflindlive  motions  are  in  fome  cafes  convertible 

x>f  the  voluntary  mufcles.    Fear  produces  debility  '  into  thofe  which  are  voluntary,  they  ought  by  do 
almoft  amounting  to  palfy.  Courage  and  ardour  of '  means  to  be  confounded  together ;  for  even  thdV 

mind,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  the  natural  ftrengtb*  animals  which  are  deftitute  of  brain  and  omes 

When  the  mind  is  agitated  by  fome  interefting  are  capable  of  adttons  evidently  of  the  inftiodive 

objedt,  and  calls  upon  the  body  for  an  extraordi-  kin(f. — A  leech,  for  inftance,  being  brought  ioto 

pary  exertion  to  effe^  its  end,  the  mufcles  are  contact  wfth  a  living  anhnal,  is  impetled  by  an  in. 

thereby  enabled,  as  it  were  by  magic,  to  perform  itindt  of  its  nature  to  faften  upon  it,  and  fuck  iti  i 

adts  of  ttrcngth  of  which  they  would  be  entirely  blood.    There  Is  fomcthing  very  fimilar  to  this  \ 

incapable  in  cold' blood.    In  ch-cumllances  of  dan-  even  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  cafe  of  tendrils  ztd  i 

^er,  for  inftance,  where  life  or  honour  are  at  ftake,  creeping  plants  being  ftimulated  by  the  count  i 

exertions  are  made  for  overcoming  mechanical  re-  of  other  bodies  to  cling  round  them  inap^   : 

/Iftance  which  feem  incredible,  ;ind  would  be  im-  cular  direction.    (See  Motion,  §  lo.)  «Belid£i   : 

pofTtblei  were  not  the  mind  in  a  fort  of  phrenxy ;  thefe  obfervations  on  the  inferior  animals,  ourac-   I 

^d  it  IS  truly  admirable  in  the  economy  of  na-  thor  brings  fome  experiments  to  Ihow,  tb.v  tz-   \ 

ture,  that  an  idea  in  the  mind  (hould  thus  in  a  fiiiidtive  a^bns,  evto  in  animals  fVhiilhed  withs   ) 

moment  augment  the  powers  of  motion,  and  in*  brain  and  nerves,  do  not  depend  on  fecfatior.   j 

fpire  additional  isfonrces  of  Itrength  adequate  to  Having  divided  the  fpinal  marrow  of  a  live  kittn   i 

the  occafional  calls  of  life.    The  great  increafe  of  a  few  days  old,  he  irritated  the  hind-pa^vs  by 

ilrength  in  maniacs  is  alfo  referable  to  the  pafltons  touching  them  with  a  hot  wire.     By  this  xht 

/of  the  mind.    Thefe  confiderations  would  almoft'  mufcles  of  the  pofterior  extremities  were  thrown 

lead  us  to  doubt,  whether  the  accounts  we  have  into  contra^ions,  fo  as  to  produce  the  motion  ci 

of  .the  great  feats  of  ftrength  afcribed  to  indi-  ihrinking  frohi  the  injury;  and  the  fame  dfrfi* 

viduals  in  the  heroic' ages  be  fabulous  or  not,  were  obferved  in  another  kitten  of  which  the  h«<l 

It  is  alfo  worthv  of  remark,  that,  in  great  ^nd  laft-  was  entirely  feparated  from  the  body.   Jn  repea:- 

ing  exertions  ot  ftrength  to  which  men  are  im-  ing  this  experiment  he  foiind,  that  when  thf  fpt- 

pelled-  by  a^ivc  and  generous  affcdtions,  fatigue  nal  marrow  was  cut  through  between  the  lumbar 

15  not  induced  in  the  fame  proportion  by  many  vertebrx  and  os  facrumt  the  pofterior  extremities 

degrees,  as  by  the  fame  quantity  of  mufcular  ac-  loil^their  irritability,  but  the  tail  refumed  it.  £»« 

tion  in  theqpoland  deliberate  actions  of  com ni on  the  head  retained  its  irritability  after  it  wjiSLbt    | 

life."    leaving  thus  difcuffed  the  fubjedl  of  interK  off  v  as'  appeared  by  touching  the  ears  with  a 

flof  ftimyli,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  take  no-  hot  wire,  or  by  pricking  them  :  **  and  (fays  our 

tice  of  the  feqond  clafs,  viz.  fuch  as  art  external,  aifthor)  as  the  extremities  arealfo  irritable,  it  will 

Thefe  are  either  immediate  or  remote,  viz.  fuch  not  be  faid  that  confcioufnefs  and  fenfation  ctA 

as  are  excited  by  .mechanical  means,  or  by  acri-  in  two  feparated  portions  of  the  body."  Tbcd- 

mony  dirodtly  and  artificially  applied  to  a  mufcu-  f^dts  of  habit  are  then  confldered :  and  the  con- 

lar  fibre ;  or  i|tch  as  occur  in  tbie  inftances  of  fym-  CluRon  from  the  Doctor's  reafoning  upon  this  i^^ 

pathy,  and  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  inftinds  which  na-  jedl  is,  that  **  there  is  a  co-trdinancet  ot  prc-Wl*- 

ture  has  inftituted  for  the  pufpofe  of  felf-prefcr-  blifhed'  harmony,  as  it  were^  between  the  facal*    ^ 

jration  in  brutes,  at^d  in  the  ear^y  part  of  human  ties  of  animals  and  the  laws  of  external  isatKr* 

life,    "  There  are  certain  habitudes  (fays  he)  be-  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  inftidivc  haN*    ] 

tween  puLwafd  (tim^U  and  the  moving  powers,  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  rational  condud  ^ 

whereby   ujnural    propcnfitiea    are   conftituted,  man."    To  the  law  of  habit  have  been  rcfcrrfo 

equally  nccelfar)'  lo  the  lupport  of  life  as  the  inter-  the  effc<5ts  of  certain  contagions,  -fuch  a$  }^'^.^l 

uaJ  I  undiojps.  Thu;r,  in  a  new  born  minimal,  the  firft  the  fmall-pox,^  which  do  not  produce  thrir  iflf  «^ 

i^onta^  ot  Uv:  e^Uernal  At  excites^thc  adt  of  fcfpira-  more  than  once  in-  life.    Havmg  laltly  coufiJ^'^^ 

tion,  and  the  coataft  cf  the  nipple  txcitpe  the  3(3  the  effeOi  of  irritation  upon  the  human  body,tf^«? 

pi  Cuckipg;  both  of  which  adllons  arc  abfolutely  ne-  Dodor  goes  on  to  confider  a  very  remarkaWe  pr^v 

/cc^i'ary  to  the  main*j^ei;ance  of  life,  and  require  the  perty  of  Hviog  mufcles,  viz.  tliat  of  thw  beiug  ^ 
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9  coof^ant  ftafe  of  tenflon,  montn  left,  iodepcn-  boll  ami  thf  flAhant,  the  thickneiii  both  of  tbeir 
<kiit  of  4fiy  temporary  (limulus.  This  is  evident  bone*  :»nd  muiclts  become  greaUr  in  proportion 
from  what  happens  when  any  mt^fclc  is  cut;  for  to  the  leogth  of  titehr  limbs  than  m  the  fmallcr 
thcfl  there  is  an  immediate  retradion  of  the  iepa-  aifiroalss  and  they  ane  tbecefore  of  a  lei's  elegant 
rated  parts:  and  that  this  is  their  natural  ftate  if  form.  But  nanire  has  not  carried  this  fo  far  as  to 
further  proved  by  the  fpontaneotu  motion  wHich  cotnpenfate.for  tlie  diiadvantage  4Mifing  from  the 
rakf  s  place  iffconfcsqocnce  of  the  reUauition  of  an  increafe  of  fize ;  for  th^.  ^r^ater  aoimaU  have  not 
aotagoni/l  muicle»  at  when  the  mopth  isdrawti  the  iame  proportional  ftrength»  in.  relation  to  their 
to  one  fide  in-oonlequenceof  'hemiplegia.  Some  bulky  that  the  (mailer  animals  have. ,  It  hat  beoft 
degree  of  tenlkftn.  indeed  n  neceSary  for  the  per-  computed  ,  that  a  flea  can  dra^  from  70  to  80 
formance  ol  tine  natural  motions  of'  the  mwfcles,  times  its  osfn  weighty  whereas  a  horfe  camot 
whcthervolutitaryorinvolQntary;  and  the  vigour  with  eaiie  draw  more  than  three  times  his  own 
with  which  the  ieveral.aAions  tte  performed  de-  weiglit.  Tbif  diforoportion  between  fize  and 
pendt  on  the  due  degree  of  this  tone..  Hhis  tone  ftrength  it  y^I7  obtervable  in  difiereot  individuals 
of  the  mufcleii  is  every  where  maintained  by  a  cer-  of  the  hucptp  fpecles ;  for  tall  ^en  are  not  mu€< 
tain  counfera^iog  mechanical  power:  the  great  ciilar,  even  in  (he  fimple proportion  of  their  ita* 
uufcles  are  kept  tm  the  ftretch  by  the  bqnesi  the  ture."  .Confidering  the  manner  in  which  tbemu£> 
heart  and  vefielt  by  the  maft  of  fluids^  snd  the  in*  cles.  adt  upon  the  bones  into  which  they  are  infert- 
teftines  by  the  aliments  taken  in»  and  their  other  ed^  and  coofidering  the  bones  as  levers,  the  muf- 
contents.  Difeaiet  of  various  kinds  .may  arife  cles  feem  to  a^  upon  them  at  a  very  great  diiad* 
from  the  diflfecent'degreet.of  this  tenBon,  and  the  vantagff*  being  always  infened  much  nearer  the 
vAfcuIar  fyftem  is^  more  apt  to  be  aflfrded  by  dif*  fulcrum  than  the  weight  to  be  railed.  Thus  the 
fmnt  degrees  of  t^bfion  than  any  other  part  of  two  mufcles  of  the  arm,  named  bkifs  and  hra^lu* 
the  body;  and  our  author  confiders  what  is  called  ^eus  inumus^  in  order  to  fupport  in  the  hand  a 
a  nervotts  habit  as  one  of  the  efiedts  of  want  of  weight  of  i  lb.  with  the  fore-arm  at  right  angles 
tenGoo.  He  Hkewiie  attributes  to  the  diflerent  to  th^  .hupneruSy  muft  exert  a  power  equal  Co 
degrees  of  tenion*  more  than  to  any  thing  elfe»  10  lb,  .Another  .circumftanoe  which  tends  to 
the  great  difference  of  cooftitutions  «obfervable  waile  the  power,  is  fhe  obliquity  with  whfch  they 
smons:  mankind.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  the  ten-  are  inferted  into  their  bones  \  (0  that  the  greater 
fion  of  the  mufcles  is  greatly  afTefted  by  fympa*  part  of  the  force  is  expended  in  preffing  one  boije 
thy.  <*  This  (diys  he)  is  particularly  obferved  in  againft  another  at  the  articulation,  and  only  a 
tt\e  blood-mefiels  and  int^ltines ;  for  a  relaxation  fmall  part  of  it  in  making  the  fiexures  and  exten- 
in  tbcfe  will  produce  a  like  affe^ion  in  every  o-  fions.  Thefe  diiadvantages,  however,  are  com. 
ther  part  of  the  animal  fyftem*  With  regard  to  penfated  by  a  number  of  conveniencies,  which 
the  iflteftines,  it  may  be  mentioned  among  other  could  not  have  been  obtained  on  any  other  plan. 
proofs,  that  it  it  common  for  perfontin  a  ftate  of  We  muft  diftinguilh  between  thole  actions  which 
freat  weakneds  to.beafiided  by  fyncope,  and  even  conGft  in  preflure  and  thofe  which  depend  on  per* 
ulUntaneous  death,  in  the  ad  of  evacuating  the  cuflioQ ;  for  as  the  momentum  of  this  laft  depends 
bowels.  It  feems  to  be  from  a  like  caufe,  that  a  on  velocity,  it  is  evident,  that  there  muft  be  4 
temporary  lownefs  is  produced  by  an  afafcefs  be-  great  advantage  from  the  inlertion  of  the  tend- 
ing^ opened.  on  being  near  the  centre  of  motion,  as  greater 

(9.)  Muscles,  Dr  Blane's  theory  op  the  velocity  with  lefs  expenfie  of  contradiou  will 

MiCHANiCAL  POWERS  Of   THE.    The  Dodor  thus  be  communicated  to  the  extremity.    The 

concludes  his  sobjed  with  con  fidering  the  mufcles  muCcles,  for  inftance,.  which  are  attached  to  the 

^1  mechanical  powers.    **  As  they  conftitute  the  olecranont  in  performing  thofe  adions  with  the 

^rfngth  of  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  hand  which  require  rubbing,  ad  with  a  difadvan- 

tbe  relation  of  their  ftrength  to  their  bulk,  and  tage  exadly  proportional  to  the  inequality  of  the 

the  relation  of  the  bulk  and  ftrength  of  the  body  diftance  from  their  infertion  to  the  joint  of  the 

to  the  denilty  and  cohefion  of  its  own  materials ;  elbow,  and  that  from  the  lame  joint  to  the  hand, 

and  to  the  bulk,  denlUy,  and  cobeGon  of  the  ex-  This  is  an  ad  of  preflure.  But  in  the  caie  of  per- 

temal  inaDimate  bodies  with  which  it  isconverfant.  cufiion,  as  in  the  adion  of  ufing  a  hammer,  there 

It  has  been  demonftrated  by  Galileo,  that  in  fimilar  it  an  evident  advantage  refulting  from  the  vdoci- 

i^nequal  bodies,  of  a  cylindrical  or  prifmatic  fliape,  ty  communicated  to  the  extremity ;  for,  in  order 

tuch  as  the  limbs  of  animals  nearly  are,  the  ratio  to  have  produced  the  fame  velocity,  with  the  in- 

ot  tbeir  efforts  to  break  by  their  own  weight  is  in  fertion  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  centre  of 

'^•te  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths;  but  that  motion,  a  much  greater  degree  of  contradion 

|hc  refiftance  they  make  to  the  iame  force  it  only  would  have  b^n  neceffary,  and  our  author  (hows 

I'  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths.    It  follows  that  fatigue  principally  depends  on  a  contradion 

Ifom  this,  that  in  order  to  endow  the  limbs  of  of  the  mufcles.    "  If  any. one  (lays  he)  will  take 

^inimals  with  the  (ame  relative  forces  it  is  not  on*  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  fatigue  of  the  biceps 

•7  neceflary  that  the  bones  fhould  poflefs  an  in-  mofcle,  in  bearing  a  weight  in  the  hanid  with  the 

>  ^fcd  proportion  of  thicknefs,  in  order  to  give  elbow  joint  bent  to  a  right  angle,  with  that  of 

-n  adequate  increafe  of  what  may  be  called,  the  bearing  the  f^me  weight  for  the  fame  length  of 

<^i4d  (Irength;  but  a  fimilar  increafe  of  living  time  with  the  joint  at  an  acute  angle,  he  will  be 

'^^Kiipth  is  neceifary,  by  a  fuitable  addition  of  fenlible  how  much  the  degree  of  fatigue  depends 

ajuJcular  power,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  on  the  extent  of  contradion  j  and,  by  attending 

I'^crcafcd  fuc  of  the  bones.    Now  we  obferve,  in  to  the  relative  fuuation  of  mufcular  fibres,  it  will 

^ct,  that  in  the  large  fized  animals,  fucb  as  the  .appear,  that  Nature,  in  diftributing  the  fibres  of 

mufcles 
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ttuible*  obliquely^  has  had  it  in  ^ew  ndt  cmfy  to  HK.  (i%.  $.  Phte  QCXXXX.)    The  prapoStioa 

iiicreafe  their  iittmber,  but  to  &Te  coDtradton.**  to  be  deaenftnited  in  that  the  line  GK  bema 

In  oonfiderin^  the  adions  of  the  various  mofclca  greater  proportion  to  the  line  G£s  than  the  Uoe 

In  producing  the  dtflmnt  aaions  of  the  bodf ,  V9<t  FK  does  to  line  F£  ;  for  FK  is  to  FE  aa  GL  n  to 

find  fearce  one  produced  that  canbecalled  direa.  G£  (Sue.  Blem.  B.  vi.  Prop.  n.)|  and  the  to^k 

in  fome  inftaaces  we  find  two  mufdet,  or  two  fiita  BLK  being  left  than  a  right  angle,  the  angle  Glk, 

of  muibleSf  co-operating,  fe  that  the  motion  ef-  which  is  acyacent  to  it»  oittft  be  greater  than  i 

feAed  by  tbem  iball  be  in  the  diagonal  of  their  right  angle )  and  the  angle  GKL  being  in  the  \ 

4ire^on.    This  is  the  caie  of  the  obUqne  mvf-  Ikme^riaDgle  with  GLK,  moft  be  isia  than  a  ri^  \ 

eles  of  the  abdomen  in  fome  of  their  aaions,  and  angle.    The  line  GK,  therefore,  which  fubtetdi  I' 

nf  theintercoftal  mufcles  in  all  theiit.   Sometimes  the  greater  angle,  is  greater  than  the  line  GL| 

different  portions,  of  the  fame  mufcie  combine  in  fo4>tendittg  the  lefier^  and  therefore  bears  a  greater 

like  manner  to  produce  a  fimilar  eflea ;  and  in  all  propoitiott  to  Qfi.    But  the  line  GL  is  to  GE  u 

the  loiYg  mufeles,  howerer  fimple  their  origin  and  FK  is  to  F£$  and  therefore  OK  bears  a  grata 

infertidn  may  be,  there  is  an  internal  obliquity  of  propoijfcton  to  G£  than  FK  does  to  F£ ;  that  U) 

their  Mres  with  te^rd  to  one  another ;  for  thefe  the  fibres  of  the  orafcles  ading  obKqndy,  fuffer  a 

do  not  run  from  end  to  end,  but  there  are  parts  lefs  proportional  decurtatibn  than  thme  of  the 

of  the  tendoh  running  into  the  belly  of  the  muf-  mufcte  adHng  dIreAly.   it  is  fortber  obrious,  tiat 

cle,  fo  as  to  divide  it  hito penniformand  rhomboi-  the  more  obuque  the  aftion  beoomea,  the  greater 

dal  portions.   This  diftrllnition  of  the  fibres  takes  iaving  th«v  will  be  of  contraaioo ;  for  ii>  mo* 

dflf  from  the  length ;  but  as  it  takes  place  ia  thofe  viog  the  Hoe  a  b  fowaida  00»  the  line  FK  dioi 

eafes  where  the  ofigm  and  tnfertion  are  at  a  con-  ntihea  in  a  fnrifter  ratio  than  the  line  GK;  vA 

fldctable  diftance,  this  cian  be  afforded :  and  this,  when  the  former  baa  vaniihed,  the  latter  is  is  tbe 

^  weil  as  the  wafte  of  power,  In  coafeqaenee  of  fitoation  GF.""    Befides  tbefe  advantages  mpoiot 

4>blique  aaion,  is  more  than  oompenfated  by  the  of  dinnnifhing  fatigue,  there  are  others  relating 

Idcreaffed  ftrength  ft-om  the  fibres  being  multiplied ;  to  the  ihape  of  the  members.    Thus*  if  the  ioW-  ^ 

for,  in  confequ^nce  6f  this  ihnanre,  there  is  an  tions  of  the  mufcles  had  been  at  a  gieat  diftioce  } 

extent  of  tendon  afforded  fofiicient  for  the  infer-  from  the  joints,  they  muft  tipon  every  oocalioB  j 

tion  of  a  grater  number  of  fleifay  fibres.    The  bave  paffed  like  bow-firhigs from  one  bone  to  tk  j 

Doaor  tlUuftrafes  this  principle  in  th^  mechanifm  other^  and  the  limbs  muft  have  been  esceedinglj  | 

<)f  mufcular.aaion  from  the  eiample  of  fiffa  ;  a  dlumfy  and  unwieldy;  all  the  motions  mnftaiio  | 

fpecies  of  anithals  which  exert  greater  mufcular  have  been  extremely  flow ;  and  notwitbftandiet  | 

powers  than  any  other.  The^nraiclesofmoftfifli  the  foperior  ftrength  which  people  would  tbr« 

(fays  he)  confift  of  regular  Ceries  of  oblique  ihort  have  enjoyed,  it  is  very  plain,  tJiat  they  rooU 

fibres,  farming  tbofe  ftmta  which  every  one  moft  fcarce  have  t»cen  fit  for  any  of  tbe  offices  of  y« 

have  obferved  in  their  mufcfahir  fubftance.   Their  which  they  now  perform, 
motions  are  more  fimpie  and  limited  than  thofeojf       (so.)  Musclbs,  voldntaxt  Attn  lavoLtix- 

land  anhnals,  bnt  mudi  more  vigorous;  for  a  fifh  tary,   pbnkiform    akd  RECrifciNiaa.    Sec 

in  the  fea  h^s  to  make  its  way  through  a  medium  Anatomy^  Index ^ 
about  looo  times  more  denfe  than  air,  and  with        MUSCOGULG£.    SeeMusxoouLGi. 
mote  rapidity  than  thofe  which  inhabit  the  land.        *  MUSCOSITY.  n./.  [mufeofui,  Lat.]  Moffine& 

Nature,  therefore,  iirftead  of  giving  them  muf-  '  MUSCOVA.    See  Moskva. 
cles  wbofe  fibres  would  run  ftraight  fr-om  one  end       (i.)  MUSCOVY.    See  Russia, 
^f  their  body  to  the  other,  has  multiplied  their       (a.)  Muscovy  Glass.  See  Mica,  and  Mint- 

loumbers^  by  dtftributtne  them  into  fhort  and  oh-  ralogy,  Part  II.  Chap.  ll^Gktfs  I,  CVierl,  G^ 

lique  portions.    I  have  leen  the  (Word  of  a  fword-  VII,  Sp.  6. 

fifh  (ticking  in  a  plAhk,  which  it  had  penetrated        (i.)  *  MUSCOLAR.  4idj.  [from  mi^ca/a/,  Ltt] 

from  fide  fo  fide ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  Relating  to  mufcles ;  performed  by  mufc]cs.^Br 

that  the  animal  was  then  moving  throu^b  fo  denfe  the  mujadar  motion  and  perpetual  flus  of  the  U 

a  medium,  and  in  the  iame  dtrei^on  with  the  quids,  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  are  thrown oot 

fhfp,  we  muft  form  a  high  conception  of  its  muf-  of  the  body.  Arkuttnof* 
jcnXzx  power."    Laftly,  otu*  author  gives  a  matbe*       (s-)  Muscular  contraction.  See  Mvscif« 

^atical  demooftration,  that  by  the  obliquity  of  §  6 — 9. 

Jtbe  mufcles  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  con.       (3.)  Muscular  fibres.    See  AkatomVi  bl 
tradtion  is  faved,  and  confequently  a  proportional       (4.)  Muscular  motion.  See  Anato.mt,  ^ 

degree  of  fatigue' prevented.—*  Let  the  line  AB  Electricity,  Indexui  and  Musclb,  ^  7. Froo 

(fkys  he]  in  the  annexed  diagram,   reprcfcnt   a  the  late  ifnportaut  and  ftriking  expenmcotf  ^^ 

yspoveable  bone,  and.  the  line  CD  a  fixed  bone  pa»  Gafvanifm,  it  appears,   r.  That  taking  the  ^^' 

^raHel  to  it.    Let  FE,  perpeodicjilar  to  thefe  lines,  tion  of  excitability  by  the  Galvanic  ftirouloi  u 

^preljent  a  mufcie  afting  in  its  owndire^ion,  and  the  crttcrion  of  life,  the  heart  is  not  the  »/i«w* 

the  lines  GE,  HE,  repreient  two  mufcles  aaing  but  thtprimum  moriem;  for  while  the  mufcl<«<« 

.obliquely,  and  producing  by  a  diagonal  adion  the  the  limbs  were  excited  to  ftroflg  cpntradioos  toe 

fame  effect  jbs  the  other.     If  the   bone  AB  be  hours  after  apparent  death,  the  lieart  was  oiurr.y 

brought  to  the  fituation  a  hby  the  adion  of  the  incapable  of  being  excited  to  aaion,  either  by  »p- 

;nufcie  FE,  the  muCde  win  then  be  in  the  fitua*  plying  the  extremity  of  the  metaHk  arc  to  iu  m- 

tionFK.    If  the  bone  is  brought  roto  the  dime  fi.  face,  or  to  it«  interior,   a.  That  the  lougt  vert 

tuatioo  by  the  a^ion  of  the  mulcies  G£,  HE,  equally  inexch  able  as  the  heart.  3.Tbat  not  only  ll^ 

.theie  mufcles  will  then  be  in  the  fituation  GK,  mufcles,  but  the  Ikin  and  cellnbr  acobranr  w0c 
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excited.  4*  The  cdotndliont  of  tfw  mufclat  were  UfAon^U  fUCt.  in  bng  obiivioo  caS^ 

excited  by  the  Galvanic  arcy  applied  to  the  nen^  The  miff  fi^^l  fing.                                   Pop^ 

^pplring  the  mafclet;  hoi  thefe  fiervet  were  not  *  7e  Mvte.  «.  &  [4s%idr«  Fr.  «ris^S«»  DutcK} 

afttttd.    5.  The  raifing  up  the  anQ»  wm  prd*  4v^»XatHi.1  t.  To  ponder;  to  UunkcIoTe;  t^ 

dpced,  at  if  hy  voAiiMh  by  tbe  OaLTanic  ftimukif .  fttidty  is  fikMaed-— if  he  fpake  cotuteoufly»  he  juv 

6.  A  milky  or  coagulated  matter  waa  Sbeoied  br  gk4  the  people**  be«Kta;  if  he  were  (Irot,  h^ 

repeated.  contaAioBa  of  the  mufclet  in  coptad  i»^4ttpoq  (ofpedangerpuiplpt.  fidnif  ^^lAt^ 

with  the  capper  Wite.    7.  When  the  pait^eeafed  ^rMvei  Speaking  of  devout  «md,  apteth  how  »tp 

to  give  ovt  motioav  the  notioni  watrenewed^  with  l«ttiw  fsll  Ih^y  give  vMP  the  chAptiara  re«i^  iioar 

aogmeDted  fovoe»  hf  wetlteg'.them  arilh  a  ibhft-  calvful  they  wcte  to  V9«tmbpr  the  iaA%  «m1  t» 

tioa  of  fid  addmoiilaci-^In  atfemplfaig.  to  ^leftoir  m^fi^  ihep^pon  hy  Iheq4^a.<  H9$hp.-^ 

faipendcdanioBatioBy  it  ia  reoolniiended  to  tppkf  C^fer'a  btber^slita 

cM^ittgai  to  the  Inngs  at  the  iamr  time.    See  Whenhe  hath  iMtf^^vMakiog  kingdoma  in,- 

METALLto,  $  4 ;  and  StJariicBflio  AmiiATtotf.  JeftWfl  hie  |jp»4in  U«t  iii>l9Ppth)^l»)m 

(5.)  MvacvfeAR  NstKt.   SeeA*AvaiiT«  /«i.  jtaJt  nio-'d  jlMhe« .       ;>      •                     gJM" 

*  MUSCULARiTY.  *./  ^ofDM|Maf «]  The  •vOCyiilopth  ftatt  (peak  of  virdami^d  my  h^axt 

late  of  baeipg  mufeie&-T*-The  guts  of' a  fttngcoa,  M^:«f.ilin4trik«Kiwg«.  JfMm  Kfe.  a-^Her.  iaicp 

taken  out  an4  cntto  pnoeii  will  ftiH  move,  whieb  "uitm  %  Al^^fli  gtttteved*  10  iMt  I  wa»  .afraid  of 

maf  depend  upon  their  great  ttiokfieihaiid  naif  bov  Mil  iriqAm/. wbi^•Jt  mighx  be.  s  Kfdr^  3^*  ^5^^ 


aiwty.Qn^;rMiUk9m.  A  H.  mcn/>fWil>  their  hear^rgf  Jx)hn>  X#(ie  iU>  xc* 

M09CUi>O^UTANEUa.9wANAToiir,Ji»f.  Qfttbefi^hie  «MtfWwitMiih»th«ivghtAiliiiiv3. 

V41,  Lat.]    I.  Full  of  mutclet ;  brawny,    a.  m-  '<trrljF»  niq^fr  fti  SMldi  OH  th(t<  Qoe».  that  we  kfe.iiit 

taioiag  to  a  niufcIeiC»^TIte  nrea  haa  a  r^tfiMh^u  to'^wtflook  and  forget  the  Qthert  Jtitritmsff 

power,  aad  can  dila^  aqd  contraa  that  roHhid  ;  -;  *-    <  '     Man  fiipefior  wnika  .> 

hole,  called  the  popil  of  tbe  «fe»  Ibr  Jthe  better  .    AAMIb<(iMt0«eilM»m»/fir^/fiei)ft.     TkM^. 

moderating  the  tramfoiiAon  pf  lighl.  4brr.  a.  To  W  ayent  p(  mind  %,  to  .be  f  tl^PUye-  tp  ffimt* 


( I.)  MUSCULUS,  Andrew,  a  Lutberaa  dMBe»    thiqg  not  pffeient ;  la  be  in  A  hAwxt  ftitdy;^ 
who  waa  prafeflbr  of  dmnity  at  Fraacfbrt  od  the  Why  haft  tboB  bit  the  fpefiU  btpo4  in  tiiy 

Oder,  in  the  16th  centnry,  and  wrote  fiareril  .  cheeka?  1  •  .    .    .. 

bookB  on  theology.    Ho  died  i4  i^So.  *r  A^^^Hfimftf9^fB1rmW$Aimf.fn^9iPfr\h|stf 

(».)  Mvac vjiU  a,  Wolgfang,  a  koimed  proutant  '  •   To  thidk-ey'd  mOhg  I  .  S/nfi. 

difint,  bom  at  Dieuze  ni  Lomia»  in  1-497-    He  •  1  >o  1  Vou  Aaddenly  ar^  and  walked* aboyt, 


joined  tbe  Benediftinea*  and  waa  efteemed  a  (good  •ift£^iiidfifliiogwMir^r«ri9*'acrpia»  i(4^* 

I>read]er;biuliatingembciccdLutlier'ado^riiie89  .    .    '     The ii|dk«Dg 

he  was  obliged  to  flyto-Stralburg,  wbem  he  mar-  .     Teele  fuddcn  tenur  9mi  cold  ibieeriiw» 

lied.    After  thiahe  fsflered  gtfaait  bardflitpt^  aiid  i     lilhi  vott^'ieata  ftiU  ms/ht.Onpi^  uAtpu^dt  ^. 

wu  obliged  to  work  foi' hia  bie4d  ^  but  al  length  0.    ,.:...'       j\.    :.  i .,.              .  TXhrn^* 

«tt  made  miaiftet  deacon  .of  the  chief  church  hi  3.  To  w'pndee.}  to  be:MMill|dtf^. .          ^-  \ 

Sniburg  |  wrbenee  he  reabveU^  in  15  a^t to  Aoj^-  M^fe  not  that  I  thut  (Mdengt  proceed* -.  .  ^^mL 

bacg,  where  he  prevailed  onXtiie  magiftxaaea  to  .  J)a noit  ipf«|^  at  B9|«^  ,:              ,  , 

abolifl)  the  popllh  vorihtp.  .When  Angibuiv  Wka  I  hfiwt  alftcange  XxAxvsiVf^ .         5M*  iM^etb. 

taken  by  Charka  V.  he  retired  \o  Beriicw  wheiwhe  *  MQS&FUL.  mii>  [frOm.^iS^.]  Dftep  U\iaking; 

was  appointed  peoJcflbr  of.  divinity,  and  died,  in  filentlT  thoegbtiaW--'     «.\.. 

1563.  He  wacamanof  daeperuditiQnffaodtntnf-  Fttll  of  f«ii(lt^  aaopingai  whieh  ^r^fitge  .; 

laied  ieveral  worki  of.  the  ureek  fiithera  into  La-  « '  Theiofrfit'  neafooi  aNKteonchl^ie  h»nig^  H^^' 

tio.   He  alfo  publifhed.commenfson  theSoii^-  «   MUffilA«  Gnreien  Mitabi  iq  bon9ttr  gt  tbe 

«u«i.  '9ftfSEf»  celebrated,  with  ^&MK  ewry  51)1  vear, 

(3.)  MoscDLwa,  a  military  machine*  made  qfe  ^particularly  by  the  Thefpiana.    Th^  A(acedoni- 

of  by  the  Rooaane  to  cornet  aad  proted  the  fd-  aeil.alftl  obferm  a.fnAival  of  the  f^nae  naiae  in 

dien  while  they  apptoadied  and  imdennined  the  honour  of  Jupiter  and  tbe  Mu£98»  which  lafted'  9 

walU  of  befieged  pbKea,'  or  fUled  the  ditcbea.    It  'dkya,  and'  waa  celebrated  with  ftage  playa^  fonga^ 

rcemt  to  haw  refembled  the  teftndo  in  form,  bnt  and  pdeltcal  compo&tiaoa.         •       . 

wai  fmaller  in  fizr;    See  TiaTVOo.  ^  MUSER.  n'j.  Lfrom  mvfc.\  One  who  oauiea; 

(4.)  MoacoLosy  in  zoology.  See  Mua^  M^  39.  one  apt  to  be  abfent  of  mind. 

*MUSE.fr./.[fromtheYerb.}i.Deep thought;  MUS£S«  deitiea  among  the  Pagan?,  fuppoM 

clo&  ^teutioo;  ablence  of  mind ;  browcriudy. —  to  piefide  over  tbe  arte  and  (cieneet-    Hence  it 

Tbe  tidinga  ftrangedid  him  abalhed  make,  was  ufnal  for  the.  peeta»  at  the  b<^mning  of  a 

That  ftiU  he  fat  loog  time  aftoAilhed  poeaa»  to  invoke  tbe  aid  of  thefe  god<leflef[.    The 

As  hi  great  muft*                          P*itp  Qium.  Mufea  are  feid  to  bate  been  originaUy  only  fingers 

He  waa  filPd  and  muficiaaa  in  the  iervice  of  Osiaia,  or  the 

With  admiration  and  deep  mu/tf  to  hear  great  Egyptiin  BaccH  va«  under  hia  fon  Oaui ; 

Of  things  fo  high  and  ftrange.   '            Makmu  bot  in  mcceeding  limea  they  were  deified,  and 

1*  The  power  of  poetry.—*  called  the  daughters  of  Jnpiter  and  Mnemofyne, 

fiegin  my  muft.    ^                             Co9olejf*  or  Memory.    Thefe  are  the  only  pagan  divinities 

The  jm^infpired  train  whofe  wdrihip  may  be  laid  to  nave  continued 

Triumpby  vd  raile  their  droopt^  heads  again,  throogh  all  changes  in  the  religion  and  fentimanta 

fTaiicr.  of  piankind.    £Ten  Chrifltan  poets  feldom  under- 

y  lake 
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takct  the  flighteft  work  without  invbldng  (Mr  aid !    for  tbiri^  that  haive  an  immedfite  celitioii  to  the 
Milton  begins  the, 7th  book  of  hi«  ParaM/e  Lofi    iciencei^ 

(fVom  which,  on  account  of  therfacre'dtKrs  ofthe  (3.)  Museum,  Abrmoleai!,  a  noble  pile  of 
fnbjedt,  all  fnch  nonfenfe.fhould  harv^  been  ex*  butkltnj^  at  Oxford,  ereded  at  the  expeole  of 
eluded^  with  an  invocation  totJrania.-^Diodonie  the  uniierfity;  at  the  W.  end.  of  the  theatiT„at 
gicnlns  £iT8  that'Alcman'df  Meflenef  a  lyric  poet,  which  fide  it  has  a 'magnificent  porta),  foftained 
who  iounfhed  in  the  27th  Oiymp.  670  years  B.C.  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  froot, 
makes  them  the  dartfghters  of  Uranus  and-Tei^a*  which  is.  to  tfae^itreet,*  extends,  about  60  feet, 
It  bat  been  alTdrted'by  fbme  ancient  waiters,  that  where  then^  is  .thiavinfcriptioii  over  the  entranz 
mt  firft  they  were  dnly  thre6  in  number;  ^nd  that  in  gilt  chasadters,  Mufeum  Jlfimuitamtm^Jeh^aw. 
their  names  -  wete  '  Jfr^f^  (meditatiiin);  iHk^we  fwaHi  mUrhe^  iffidikk  thpnUha.  itwasbegnoio 
(memory),  and  Ahedk\{iy9i%  ot'  mtific);  but  Ho-  167^,  and  finiflied  in  168^,  when  a  vafaiable  col* 
mer,  Heriod,>hd  6t'h^mythok)gifts,  admit  of  9;  ledion.of  curiofities  was  prc&nted  to  the  uniTer* 
and  Hefiod',  ^in  his  Tbeogony,  names  them  aA«—  fity  by.£iiaa  AOimole,  Efq.  which  were  the  &mr 
Each  of  them  prefides  ovw  fdttie  art  df  ibiehce,  -day  repolited  there;  Cisverar  acceffiona  have  bKo 
as  raufic,'  poetfy^'  dancmg,  aftW>/M>my,'>ate;^By  fince  made  to  it ;  among  whi6kl  are  hieroglyf^Ict 
Ibroe  they  are^^led ^r^ity,  tatecaufe  thd'ViitiifB  and  other  Bgyptian  antiquities^  an  entire  mttoiniy, 
<>f  education  appear  unalterable:  Chef  iktfi  oApd  Roman  aatiquftieSf'  altars,  medals».  lampi^  && 
llltt^/,  Mm7«i»  froift'  ^cu»,  to  lfl^iV,'t>r^»^Mi  myf'  and  a  .Tari^  of  natural  curiofittcav  ' 
HSrms  becaufe they  tnught  things Ibbfyoftncoribos  (4.]  Museum,  Britisv*  alhrge^  beauttfbl,  an! 
*ftnd  impoftant.  Stteh-'of'theh-  nameft'tncludea  todgnificent 'builifin|^* Jn  Londdn»  the  noUefto- 
Ibme' particular  allegory :  dio  has  been  thus  call-  binet  of  ^urioliti^in  the  world; '  See  Westmix- 
^,hecaurethorewhoarepraifedliiveffirac^ire    srax.    \         *  ;  2 

immortarfame }  intetpt\  on  adcount  'of  tfae>'p]esl-  (5.)  Musbum  -  of  Katural  Histoky.  Set 
fure  accruing  to  IhbAf  who  hear' l^med  poetry;  Natural  HitTORt*  >1{Mc)nfiur»:&£f.  IL 
VbaUa  imptiei  for  ever  A<)ar!fliif^  t  M!H^whene^  r  (i.)  MUSGSb^VE;  Dr  William,  a  learned  ^y 
that  her  ftielody  infimiates-  itfe)f  into  the  iiimoft  (ician  and  antiquary,  bom  .at  Chartton-Mufgnvtt 
recefles  df  the  imiV% ^Terpjtcb<irt  marks^the  :plea-  in  Somerfelfhire,  alxMit  1657.  -  He  lludied  at  Nev- 
Ture  which  tbofe  receive  who  ar6  verfed  iii'the  li-  college,  Oxford.  Having  dtftingtiiihed  bimfelf  bf 
beral  arts;  Erato  indicates^  that  tW  leahted  com-  his  Aill  ,in  medicine  and  natural  pbilofophy,  be 
mand  theef^eetiPof  an  mankind  ;'Pi9fyA^;ila/that  was  elected  F«  R*  S.  and  being  made  fecretary  in 
'5(»o^s  become  immortfi  by  the^numMV' t>f»  their  1684,  he  continued  the  Phil^  Trtmf.  from  K* 
hymnS)  Jirama%  that  thofe  whom  Ae^ittitrufts  167  toN^  178  inclufive.  iie  took  his  degree  ct' 
elevate  their  contemplations  and* ctlebnty  id  the  iM.D.  in  1680;  and  being  admitted  afirilovcf 
heavens  and  the-.ftars^  and,  laftly,  the  exquifite  tthe  .college  or  phyfioiana,  >  be  iattled  at  £xetcr» 
voice  of  C^//k^  has  acquired  her  that  appellaCon,  where  he  pradiM' pSyfic  wil^'.  great  fttooeii. 
.  as  th&  inventfeft ' fand^^^ardiaii  of  eloqvence^nd  \  Being  a  inan  of  jixtenfive  ieamtttg#lie  wrolte  (rrnil 
*^thet!bric.  An  epigram  of  Callimachus  gives  the  ^valuable  works^  asy  i.  De^mbri^iJkmwntAdfni 
attributes  of  the^  Mlilfil'i1[i"a8  many  lines,-^  wiema  dtfMatWi    ».  De  aHkHHde  fymptmatkt 

*    Calliope  the  ddeds'df^etiiMS  fingSi  ^v  .        ^        -difirkUia.  .3.  .yuluVhaUs  e^tmUiwH,  am  m- 
Great  Clio  fweeps  fO  hi(tOry  tbe'ftrings ;  ^Jtnmiayio.  •  4-  I>i  legionibus  t^fiUa\  .j.  Dtaa^ 

Buterpe  teaches  mittles  their' filc^'RKynr^.'i  I        ci^mauij  epijiok*.''  6.  Jufiriptio  TdrracMemJu,  nm 
V  "Melpomene  prehdBsT^i'er.Tcenee of  wo}-   '  *        .commentario^  'y.  Gtta  BHtonmeuSf.8LC.  8* Befipusi 
7erpficbore  the  flute's  fofr  po^r  difplays;    ..    i3ritan»ie9un>.  -  He  died  fai  lyai*.  ' 
And  BrdfE givers  hymn6 Jhe  gods. to  praife^  ;.  (a.)  Musgravs,  Grb at,  :)  a  town  and  villar 

^hfmniit*^  ikill  infpires*  melodioua  ft«aias  I    *)     *  ^(3«)  MuaoR atE,  Little,  >  of  Weftfl3orci33<:' 
£r/tfiy//i  wlfe^tbl!  ftarry  (^^H^  c^pfains  •  M    (    KW.  of  Kirkby-Steven.: 
And  gTLYTAalUfs  glafs  points  out  whef%  foU^X         (i.)  *  MUSHROOM.  »•/  {nrnfcfteron^  French.. 
reigns.  •   t     •  ..  j  -jt.  Mi^rooms  are  by  turious  naturalists  efteeiLeC 

*  MUSET;  iI.  /  [in  huHtrng.]     The  pUu:e   perfe^  ^lants,.tbough  their  flbwers  and  feeds  bn: 
through  which  the  hare  goes  to  relief.  Builey,  "     .  not  as  yet  been  dJfcovcredf  the  true  champigtio* 
MUSETTE.   See  Music,  Part  II,  C*4p.  XVT.    or  mu/hroom  appears  at  firft  of  a  roundiib  ffln: 
(x.)  MUSEUM.  »./.  [M«(ri(er.]  A  repoittoryof   like  a  button,  the  npp^r  part  of  which,  as  ^^ 
learned  cnriofities.  *  -  the  (talk,  is  very  white,  but  being  opened*  ^^ 

(2.)  Museum  originally  fignified  a  part. of  the  under  part  is  of  a  livid  fleOi  oolpur,  but  the  fiethy 
palace  of  Alexandria,  which  took  up  at  leaft  one  part,  when  broken,  is  very  white ;  when  they  arc 
4th  of  the  city/  This  quarter  was  fo  called  on  ac-  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed^  they  will  grow  \ ' 
count  of  its  being  fet  apart  fof  the  Mufes^and  the  a  lai^ge  fixe,  and  explicate  tfaemfelves  almoll  to: 
Itudy  of  the  fcienoes.  Here  were  lodged  and  en-  flatnefs,  and^the  red  part  underneath  will  cbaur 
tertained  the  men  of  learning ;  who  were  divided  .  to  a  dark  colour.  In  order  to  cultivate  tbr!i^« 
into  companies  or  colleges,  according  to  the  fci-  open  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the  mu/hroom.* 
ences  of  which  they  were  the  profeflbrs ;  and  to  where  you  will  find  the  earth  very  often  M\  ^ 
each  of  thefe  houies-  or  colleges  was  allotted  a  .iiBall  white  knobs,  which  are  the  offsets  or  jo^^' 
handfome  revenue.  The  foundation  of  this  efta-  mujbrooms ;  thefe  fbould  be  carefully  gatber^' 
blifhment  is  attributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, .  p'referving  them  in  lumps  with  the  earth  abc^'J- 
who  here  placed  his  library.  Hence  mufium  is  thenn,  and  planted  in  hot*beds.  Milter*  «•  ^° 
new  apsilied  to  any  place  fet  apart  as  a  repofitory    upftart ;  a  wretch  rifen  from  a  dunghill  \  a  dirtw^v^' 
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of  a  compsnf^ — Mufhrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  (kin,  and  boll  it  with  your  naulh  rooms;  if  the  onion 

and  yet  they  are  unfown ;  and  therefore  ftfch  as  become  blue  or  black,  there  are  certainly  dangerous 

are  upftarts  in  ftate,  they  call  in  reproach  mujb"  ones  among  them ;  if  it  remain  white,  they  are 

r««/.  Bacon*s  Nat  Hifiory. —  good.    See  Botany,  §  177,  337 »  and  Fungi. 

TuHy,  the  humble  m&r/&r0Of7i  fcarcely  knowni  (3.)  Moshroom.^Cup.    Sec  Peziza. 

The  lowly  natiye  of  a  country  town.        Dryd.  ( i- )  *  MUSlIROOiMSTONE.  n,f.  [mu/broom 

[i,)  yiv9H%oofH9'\^  hoXsLWf,    SecAcARicus,  a?id^o«ir.]    A  kind  of  foflil.— Fifteen  wif/Arooiw- 

BoLETUs,  and  Lyncurius.    To  ti-y  the  quality  Jion^j  of  the  fame  ihape.  IVaod^ijard. 

•f  mufhrooms: — Take  an  onion,  ftripe  the  outer  (2.)  Mushroomstone.    2>ee  Lyncurius. 
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-V                       jrfc                 ^.1  e^      ^-     '  lauguaze  of  thtlr  amuferacnts  to  meafure  and 

(i.)  1/f  USIC  is  the  art  of  combining  founds  in  a  they  even  apply  a  kind  of  natural  melody  to  the 

^*-*-  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear.   This  com-  leHons  they  are  taught  to  read ;  when  we  conlider 

bination  may  be  either  fimullaneous  or  fucceffive ;  hgw  early  and   univerfally  thefe   pra^ices  take 

in  the  firft  cafe  it  conftitutes  harmony,  in  the  place,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclufion,  that 

hfl,  MELODY.    But  though  the  fame  founds,  or  the  idea  of  mufic  is  connatural  to  man,  and  im« 

intervals  of  found,   which   give  pleafure  when  plied  in  the  original  principles  of  his  conftitution. 

beard  inTuccellion,  will  not  always  produce  the  The  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the' 

fame  effeA  in  harmony }  yet  the  principles  which  rules  by    which  it  is    conduced,    conflitute  a 

conftitute  the  fimpler  and  more  perfcA  kinds  of  fcience.    The  fame   maxims   when   applied   to 

harmony  are  mollly,  if  not  entirely,  the  fame  with  pra^ice  form  an  art;   hence   its   firft  and  moft 

thofe  of  melody.     By  perfe^  harmony  we  do  not  capital  diviiion  is   into  jpeadative  and  praSical 

here  mean  that  plenitude,  thofe  complex  modi-  roufic. 

fications  of  harmonic  found,  which  are  admired  .(3.)  Speculative  music  is  the  knowledge  of 

in  praAice;  but  that  harmony  which  is  called  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thofe  materials  which  com- 

^)^  by  tbeoricians  and  artilts;  that  harmony  pofeit;  or  of  all  the  different  relations  between 

which  refults  from  the  coalefcenCe  of  fimultane-  the  high  and  low,   between  the  harib  and  the 

0U8  founds  produced  by  vibrations  in  the  pro-  fweet,  between  the  fwift  and  the  flow,  between 

portions  of  thirds,  fifths,  and  o^av^s,  or  their  the  ftrong  and  the  weak,  gf  which  founds  are 

duplicates.  fufceptible;  relations  which,  comprehending  all 

(2.)  The  principles  upon  which  thefe  various  the  poflible  combinations  of  multc  and  foundfl, 

combinations  of  (bund  are  founded,  and  by  which  feem  likewifc  to  comprehend  all  the  caiifcs  of  the 

they  are  regulated,  conftitute  a  fcience,  which  is  impreffions  which  their  fucceflion  can  make  npoii 

not  only  extenfive  but  profound,  when  we  would  the  ear  and  upon  the  foiil. 

invcftigate  the  principles  from  which  thefe  happy  (4.)  Practical  music  is  the  art  of  applying 

modifications  of  found  rcfult,  and  bv  which  they  and  reducing  to  practice  thofe  principles  which 

are  determined ;  or  when  we  would  explore  the  refult  from  the  theory  of  agreeable  founds,  whe- 

fcnfations,   whether  mental  or  corporeal,  with  ther  fimultaneous  or  fuccellive ;  or  of  condu(3ing 

which  they  aflfeift  us.    The  ancient  definitions  of  and  arranging  founds  according  to  the  propor- 

mufic  are  not  proportioned  in  their  extent  to  our  tions  refulting  from  confonance,  duration,  and 

prefcnt  ideas  of  that  art;  but  M.  Rousseau  be-  fucceflion,   fo  as  to  produce  upon  the  ear  the 

trays  a  temerity  inconfiftent  with  the  philofo;  efFedt  which  the  compofer  intends.    This  is  the 

phical  charaAer,  when  he  thence  infers,  that  their  art  which  we  cail  compilation,  (See  Composition, 

ideas  were  vague  and  undetermined.     With  thefe  §  6,  7.)    With  refpc<^  to  the  ai^ual  prodaiftion 

definitions,  however,  we  are  lefs  concerned,  as  of  founds  by  voices  or  inftruments,  which  is  calleJ 

they  bear  no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  arc  execution^  this  department  is  merely  mechanical 

now  entertained  of  mufic.    Nor  can  we  adopt  and  operative.    (See  Execution,  J  5.)    Which, 

M.  Rouffeau's  Egyptian  etymology  of  the  word  only  prefuppofing  the  powers  of  founding  the  in- 

mvjic.    The  eftablifhed   derivation   from  MusA  tervals  true,  demands  no  other  knowledge  but  a 

could  only  be  queftion-.-d  by  a  paradoxical  genius,  familiar  acquaintance  with   the  cbara^ers   ufed 

That  muDc  had  been  pradtifed  in  Egypt  before  it  in  mufic«  and  a  habit  of  cxprcifing  them  with 

was  known   as  an  art  in  Greece,  is  indeed   a  promptitude  and  facility.     - 

fad  which  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  it  does  not  (5.}  Speculative  music  is  likewife  di\id^d 

thence  follow  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  the  into  two  departments ;  viz.  the  knowledge  ol  th  j 

yiamc  as  well  as  the  artUova  Egypt.    If  the  art  of  proportions  of  founds  oi*  their  inlervnis,  and  tliut 

roufic  be  fo  natural  to  man  that  vocal  melody  is  of  their  relative  durations;  that  is  to  fay,  of  nu.: 

pradifed   wherever   articulate  founds  are  ufcd,  fure  and  of  time.    The  firft  is  what  amc!;g  th* 

t^ete  can  be  no  reafon  for  deducing  the  idea  of  ancients  feems  to  have  been  called  HARyoNiCAi. 

mufic  from  the  whiftlinK  of  winds  through  the  mufic.  Itfliowsin  what  the  nature  of  air  or  melodv 

reeds  that  grew  on  the  Nile.    And  indeed,  when  confifts ;  and  difcovers  what  is  confonant  or  d:i 

werefleA  with  how  eafy  a  tranfilion  we  may  pafs  cordant,  agreeable  or  difagrccable,  in  the*  mndu 

Jrom  the  accents  of  fpeaking  to  diatonic  founds ;  lation.     It  difcovers  the  eftc^^s  which  U\i\  i*.?  pj<» 

^hen  we  obferve  how  early  children  adapt  the  ducc  on  the  car  by  their  naiure,  their  force,  a::.! 
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their  intervals ;   which  is  equally  applicable  to  a  mufieal  jar^on^  and  can  only  be  effeduated  hf 

their   confonance   artd   focceition.    The  ad  baa  fuch  a  complication  and  iairicacy  of  harmony,  u 

been  called  RHYTHMICAL,   becaufe  it  treats  of  may  confound, b^Jt  cannot  eptertatn  the  audttmcf. 

founds  with  regard  to  their  time  and  (quantity.  This  charader,  therefore,  ought  to  be  added  u 

It  contains  the  explication  of  their  continuance^  eifential  to  the  definition  of  muGc. 

of  their  proportions,  of  their  meafures,  whether  '  (xi.)  Whilit  moral  effeds  are  ibugbt  in  them* 

long  or  ftiort,   quick  or  How,   of  the  different  tiiral  effedts  of  found  alonet  the  (crutioy  will  be 

modes  of  time,  and  the  parts  into  which  they  are  vain,  and  difputes  will   be  maintained  withoot 

divided,  that  to  thefe  the  fucceflion  of  founds  being  underftood ;  but  founds,  at  reprefeotatires 

may  be  conformed.  of  objects,  whether  by  nature  or  aflTociatton,  inlro- 

(6.)  Practical  mufic  is  likewife  divided  into  duce  new  fi^enes  to  the  fancy*  and  new  feelings  to 

two  departments,  which  correfpond  to  the  two  the  heart ;  not  from  their  mechanical  powers,  but 

preceding.    That  which  anfwers  to  harmonieaJ  from  the  connedtion  eftablifhed  by  the  Author  of 

mufic,  and  which  the   ancients  called  melopee^  our  frame  between  founds  and  the  objeds  which, 

teaches  the  rules  for  combining  and  varying  the  either  by  natural   refemblance,    or  unavoidable 

intervals,  whether  confonant  or  dilToaanty  in  an  aflbciatioDy  they  are  made  to  reprefent. 

agreeable  and  harmonious  manner.  The  id,  which  Intr6ductioi». 
^Tifwers  to  the  rhythmical  miific,  and  which 

thry  called  rhythmopee,  contains  the  rules  for  (la.)  It  would  feem  that  mufic  was  one  of  thofc 

applying  the  different  modes  of  time,  for  under-  arts  which  were  firft  difcovered ;  and  that  vocal 

ftanJing  the  feet  by  which  verfes  were  fcanned^  was  prior  to  inftrumental  mufic;  for  it  is  pre 

and  the  diverfuies  of  meafure ;  in  a  word,  for  the  bable,  that  mufic  was  originally  formed  to  be  tte 

practice  of  the  rythmus.  vehicle  of  poetry, 

(7.)  Mufic  is  at  prefect'  divided  Ittore  fimply  (13.)  We  are  told  by  ancient  authors,  thara3 

into  MELODY  and  harmony;  for,  fince  the  in-  the  laws,  maxims,  and  exhortations  to  virtuci  tk 

trodudion  of  barmony\  the  proportion  between  characters  and  actions  of  gods  and  heroes,  ik 

the  length  and  (bortnefs  of  founds,  or  even  that  liycs  and  achievements  of  Hluftrious  men,  w«c 

between  the  diflance  of  returning  cadences,  are  of  written  in  verfe*  and  Jung  publicly  by  a  quire  to 

lefs  confequence.    For  it  often  happens  in  mo-  the  found  of  inflruments ;  and  it  appears  from  tbc 

dem.  languages,  that  the  verfes  affume  their  jnea-  Scriptures,  that  fuch  was  often  the  cuflom  amocg 

fures  from  the  mufieal  air,  and  almofl  entirely  the  Ifraelites. 

lof^the  (mall  Ih^re  of  proportion  and  quantity  (14.)  The  English,  from  the  invafion  of  lie 

which  in  themfelves  they  po0efs.    By  melody  the  Saxons  to  that  lucid  era  in  which  they  imbibn! 

fuccefBons  of  found  are  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner  the  art  and  copied  the  manner  of  the  Italijn^,  La4 

as  to  produce  pleafing  airs.    Harmony  confifls  in  a  mufic  which  neither  pleafed  the  foul  norcbann- 

uniting  to  each  of  the  founds,  in  a  regular  fucceflion,  ed  the  ear.    The  primitive  mufic  of  the  Frtnci 

two  or  more  different  founcls,  which  fimultane-  deferves  ho  higher  panygeric.    Of  all  the  tir- 

oufly  (Iriking  thenar,  foothe  it  by  their  concur-  barous  nations,  the  Scots  and  Irtih  feem  to  have 

rence.    See  Har  won  y,  f  3,  pofTeffed  the  moft  affecting  original  mufic.  Th«  M 

(8.)  Mufic,  fays  RoufTeau,  may  be  divided  into  confifts  of  a  melody  chara^erifed  by  tenderoefi; 

t\y^fhxpcalMiA  the  imitative.    The firftis  limited  it  melts  the  foul  to  a  pleafing  penfivc  languor. 

to  the  mere  mechanifm  of  founds,  and  reaches  no  The  other  is  the  native  exprefSon  of  Kricf  androe. 

farther  than  the  external  fenfes,  without  carrying  lancholy,    Taffoni  informs  us,  that  In  his  timt:  i 

its  imprefTions  to  the  heart,  and  can  prgduce  no-  prince  from  Scotland  had  imported  into  Half  1 

thing  but  corporeal  fenfations  more  or  lefs  agree-  lamentable  kind  of  mufic  from  his  own  coua:n; 

able.    Such  is  the  mufic  of  fongs,  of  hymns,  of  and  that  he  himfelf  had  compofed  pieces  in  tb: 

all  the  airs  which  only  confid.in  combinations  of  fame  fpirit.    From  this  expre(live»  though  Ucoaic 

melodious  founds,  and  in  general  all  mufic  which  defcriptioo,  wc  learn  that  the  qharadcr  of  our  02- 

is  merely  harmonious.  tional  mufic  was  even^then  eftablifhed ;  yet  iop^A 

(9.)  The  ad  department  of  this  divifion,  by  lively  is  our  ignorance  and  credulit^^  that  we  afcribe  iki 

and  accentuated  inRedtions,  and  by  fovnds  which  beft  and  moft  impaflioned  airs  extant  amoog  us  to 

may  be  faid  to  foenk,  exprefles  all  the  paffions,  David  Rizzio;  as  ifan  Italian  lutanift,  who  bad  li^^ 

paints  every  polTible  pi^Slure,  reHeds  every  obje<5l,  fo  fhort  a  time  in  Scotland,  could  at  once,  as  if  bj 

fubjcdts  the  whole  of  nature  to  its  fkilful  imitations^  infpiration,  have  imbibed  a  fpirit  and  compofed :: 

and  impreffes  even  on  the  heart  and  foul  of  man  a  manner  fodifierent  from,  his  own.  It  is  7^^*?^ 

fcntiments  proper  to  afre«5t  them  in  the  moft  fen-  furprifing,  that  Geminiani  (hould  have  entertainw 

Hble  manner.    This,  continues  he,  which  is  the  and  publifhed  the.faroe  prejudice,  upon  the  znil^* 

genuine  lyric  and  theatrical  mufic,  was  what  gave  able  authority  of  tradition  alone. 

double  charms  and  eneVgy  to  ancient  poetry  j  this  {15.)  The  primitive  mufic  of  the  Scots  ouy  w 

is  what,  in  our  days,  we  exert  ourfelves  in  applying  divided  into  the  martial^   the  fafioraU  ^^  r[^ 

to  the  drama,  and  wh^  our  fingers  execute  on  the  fefii'vcm  Thefirfi  confifts  either  m  marches,  vhJ« 

Hage.    It  is  in  this  mufic  alone,  and  not  in  bar-  were  played  oefore  the  chieftains,  10  imitation  cl 

monies  or  the  refonance  of  nature,  that  we  mjift  the  battles  which  they  fought,  or  in  UineDtiti«^* 

expedt  to  find  accounts  of  ihofe  prodigious  cSe6!ti  for  the  cataflrophes  of  war  and  the  extindiosj^ 

which  it  formerly  produced.  families.    Thefe  wild  effufioos  of  natural  mclocT 
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degree.     The  port  or  march  is  fometim^  in  (18.)  **  Farther,  when  we  confider  by  whom 

common,  fometiroes  in  treble  trnic  ;  regular  in  thefe  ancient  tunc*  were  compo fed,  and  how  they 

its  meafurc«,  and  exad  in  the  diftance  between  it»  were  firft  performed,  we  fliail  fee  that  fuch  har- 

rrtamlDg  cadences  f  moft- frequently,  though  not  monical  fuccefiions  of  founds  was  natural  and 

always,  loud  and  briflc.    The  pibroch,  or  imita-  even  neceflary  in  their  conllrudtion.    They  were 

tjon  of  battles,  is  wild  and  abrupt  tn  its  tranfi-  compofed  by  the  minftrels  of  thofe  days,  to  be 

tions,  from  interval  to  interval,  and  from  key  to  played  on  the  harp,  accompanied  by  the  voice. 

key;  various  and  defultory  in  its  movements;  fre-  The  harp  was  fining  with  wire,  which  gives  a 

qufntly  irregular  in  the  return  of  its  cadences;  found  of  long  continuance;  and  had  no  contrivance 

and  in  (hort,  through  the  whole,  feems  infpired  like  that  of  the  modem  harpfichord,  by  which  the 

with  fuch  fiiry  and  enthufiafm,  that  the  hearer  is  found  of  the  preceding  note  can  be  ftopt  the  mo- 

in-eeftibly  infeded  with  all  the  rage  of  precipitate  ment  a  fuccceding  note  begins.    To  avoid  iAual 

courage,  notwithftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  ac-  difcord,  it  was  therefore  neceflary  that  the  fuc- 

cents  by  which  it  is  kindled.    To  this  the pafioral  ceeding  emphatic  note  fhould  be  a  chord  with  the 

forms  a  ftriking*  contraft.    Its  accents  are  plain-  preceding,  as  their  founds  muft  exifl  at  the  fame 

tivL*,  yet  foothing;  its  harmony  generally  flat ;  its  time.  Hrtce  arofe  that  beauty  in  thofe  tunes  that 

modalations  natural  and  agreeable;  its  rhytbmiis  have  fo  long  pleafed,  and  will  pleafe  forever, 

fimple  and  reg^ular ;    its  returning  cadences  at  though  men  fcarce  know  why." 

equal  diftance;  its  tranfitions  from  one  concinnous  (19.)  Thefe  obfervations  are  for  the  mod  part 

mtcnra]  to  another,  at  leaft  for  the  mod  part ;  its  true  as  well  as  ingenious.    But  the  tranfition  in 

movements  flow,  arid  may  be  either  in  common  Scots'  mufic,  by  confonant  intervals,  does  not 

or  treble  time.    It  fcarcely  admits  of  any  other  feem,  as  Dr  Franklin  imagines,  to  arife  from 

harmony  than  that  of  a  fimple  bafs*  -  A  greater  the  nature  of  the  inftniments  upon  which  they 

number  of  parts  would  cover  the  air  and  deftroy  played.    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  an- 

the  melody.    Dr  Franklin,  writing  to  Lord  K-  dent  Britifh  harp  was  not  ftrung  with  wire,  but 

on  this  fubjedt  6ys,  with  the  fame  materials  as  the  WelTh  harps  at 

{16.}  *•  Give  me  leive,  on  this  occafion,  to  ex-  prefent.    Thefe  firings  have  not  the  fame  perma- 

tfnd  a  little  the  fenfe  of  your  pofition,  *  That  me-  nency  of  tone  as  metal ;  fo  that  the  found  of  a 

lodjr  and  harmony  are,  Separately  agreeable,  and  preceding  emphatic  note  roufl  have  expired  before 

ip  uhiou  delightful  ;*  and  to  give  it  as  tny  opinion,  the  fubfequept  accented  note  could  be  introduced. 

that  the  reafon  why  the  Scotch  tunes  have  lived  Befides,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  jwith  the  ma- 

fo  long,  and  will  probably  live  for  ever  (if  they  nocuvre  of  the  Iriih  harp,  know  well  that  there  is 

efcipe  being  ftifted  in  ttiodem  ^ffeded  ornament),  a  method  of  difcontinuing  founds  no  lefs  eafy  and 

is  merely  this,  that  they  are  really  compofitions  effeftual  than  upon  the  harpfichord.    When  the 

of  melody  and  harmbny  united,  or  rather  that  performer  finds  it  proper  to  interrupt  a  note,  he 

their  melody  is  harmony ;  I  mean,  th^fimple  tunes  has  no  more  to  do  but  return  his  finger  gently  upon 

fnng  bv  a  fingle  voice.    As  this  will  appear  pctra-  the  (Iring  immediately  (truck,  which  effectually 

toxical,  1  mim  explaha  tny  iheaning.    In  common  flops  its  vibration. 

acceptation,  indeed,  only  an  igreeable/tfrr^ow  of  (ao.)  That  fpecies  of  Scots  mufic  which  we 

founds  is  called  MELonri'  ind  only  the  coexijltme  have  ftyledy5y?it^r,  feems  now  limited  to  reels  and 

of  agreeable  founds,  BAaiiONV.    But  fince  the  country  dances.    Thefe  may  be  either  in  common 

memory  is  capable  of  retaining  for  fome  moments  or  treble  time.    They  molt  frequently  confift  of 

a  perfed  idea  of  the  pitch  of  a  pad  found,  fo  as  to  two  drains ;  each  of  thefe  contain  8  or  14  bar*. 

compare  it  with  the  pitch  of  a  fucceeding  found,  They  are  truly  rhythmical ;  but  the  mirth  which 

and  judge  truly  of  their  agreement  or  difagree-  they  excite  feems  rather  to  be  infph-cd  by  the  vi- 

nnent,  there  may  and  does  arife  frbm  thence  a  vacity  of  the  movement,  than  either  by  the  force 

fenfe  of  Jiarmony  between  the  prefent  and  pad  or  variety  of  the  melody.  They  have  a  nianccuvrc 

founds,  equaHy  pleafing  with  that  between  two  and  expreffion  peculiar  to  tbemfelves. 

pttfent  founds.    Now, the  condruAion  of  the  old,  H.»^n.  v  op  Mt.iir 

Scotch  tunes  is  this,  that  almod  every  fucceeding  History  of  wusic. 

emphatical  note  is  a  third,  a  fifth,  an  o^ave,  or  (11.)  The  ancient  hidory  of  mufic,  even  among 

fotne  note  that  is  in  concord  with  the  preceding  the  mod  cultivated  nations,  is  now  entirely  lod, 

note.    Thirds  are  chiefly  lifcd,   which  are  very  or  fo  unhappily  obfcured,  that  we  can  make  but 

pleafing  concords.  few  certain  or  fatisfaftory  difcoveries  in  it.    And 

(17.) "  That  we  have  a  mod  perfedl  idea  of  a  as  no  annals  could  be  tranfmitted  to  poderity  of 

found  jud  pad,  I  might  appeal  to  all  acquainted  that  mufic  which  prevailed  among  fuch  people  as 

^ith  mafic,  who  know  how  eafy  it  is  to  repeat  a  are  called  barbarousj  our  accounts  of  it  mud  be 

found  in  the  fame  pitch  with  one  jud  heard.    In  dill  Icfs  authentic  and  fatisfaaory  th^n  thofe  of 

tuning  an  indromcnt,  a  good'ear  can  as  eafily  dc-  the  former.    Even  at  periods  which  are  more  rc- 

terminethat  two  drings  are  in  unifon  by  founding  cent,  and  may  therefore  be  thought  more  within 

them  feparately,  as  by  founding  them  together ;  the  fphere  of  our  invedigation,  we  are  at  a  lofs 

their  difagrecment  is  alfo  9s  eafily,  I  believe  I  may  both  for  the  eras  and  the  authors  of  fome  eflen- 

«y,  more  eafily  and  better  didinguiflied  when  lial  improvements  in  mufic.    Yet  thofe  partk  of 

founded  feparately ;  for  when  founded  together,  its  hidory,  which  are  either  already  known,  or 

«ough  you  know  by  the  beating  that  one  is  may  be  difcovered,  if  related  at  full  length  with 

J'gher  than  the  other,  you  cannot  tell  which  it  is.  I  proper  illudrations,  would  produce  a  work  little 

«a?c  afcribed  to  memory  the  ability  of  comparing  inferior  in  fize  to  the  whole  extent  of  that  Encycio- 

^  pitch  of  a  prefent  tone  with  that  of  ohc  pad.  paidia.  of  which  it  orily  condiuites  a  part.    All, 

liia  therefore, 
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therefore,  vrh\ch  can  be  cxpe^cd*  is  to  give  a  boodt  who  ufedit  only  on  religious  and  folemn 

Aiort  and  curfory  detail  of  its  primary  (Ute»  and  occaGons;  that»  as  well  as  fculpture*  it  waicir. 

its  rooit  important  reyolutionsy  fo  far  as  biftory  cnmfcribed  by  law ;  that  it  was  efteemed  dcnd, 

•enables  us.  and  forbidden  to  be  employed  on  light  or  coo- 

l^2»)  KiRCHSR  and  many  others  inform  us,  that  mon  occafions ;  and  that  innovation  in  it  was  pro- 

mufic  prevailed  in  Egypt  before  it  waS  known  in  hibited ;  but  what  the  ftyle-  or  relative  excellence 

Oreece.    Tbeie  authors  derive  its  name  from  a  of  this  very  ancient  mufic  wasy  there  are  no  tracn 

word  which  is  primitive  in  the  Egyptian  language*  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  judgment, 

and  attribute  the  invention  of  the  art  to  the  ftri-  After  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs*  the  Egyptiaoi 

•dulous  murmur  of,  the  winds  whirling  through  fell  by  turns  under  the  dominion  of  the  £tbi(^iaps 

reedS)  or  other  vegetable  tubes*  which  grew  upon  the  Perfia'tas*  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.   B; 

the  banks  of  the  river  Nile.    But  if  this  legendary  fuch  revolutions^  tbe  manners  and  amufementa « 

account  of  the  difcovery  merits  any  attention,  it  the  people*  as  well  as  their  form  of  government, 

mild  relate  to  inftrumental  muHc  alone;  for  it  rouft  have  been  changed.    In  the  age  of  tbcPto< 

cannot  be  imagined  that  mankind*  if  in  the  leaft  lemies*  the  mufical  games  and  contefts  inftitcted 

attentive  to  the  natural  modulation  of  their  own  by  thofe  monarchs  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  th« 

voices,  would   have  recourfe  for  their  ideas  of  muficians  who  performed  were  chiefly  Greeks. 

meiody  to  objects  fo  extrinlic  and  fo  contingent  as  (17.)  '*  The  mod  ancient  monuments  of  fautsia 

the  whirling  of  winds  through  reeds.  art  and  induftry*  at  prefent  extant  at  Rome,  3te 

(2;.)  Man  is  certainly  as  much  a  mufical  as  he  the  obeliiks  brought  thither  from  'Egypt,  twoci 

is  a  vocal  animal;  nor  is  the  a  A  of  Tinging  Jefs  >vhich  are  fatd  to  have  been  eredled  by  Sefofti 

inOiidlive   in    him   than   in   birds*    though   bis  at  Ildlopolis*  about  400  years  before  the  (iege  u 

pivvt*.  8  :ire  more  extt^nfive  and  more  fufceptible  Troy.  Thefe  were  by  order  of  Auguftus  brou^;h! 

of  culuirt',    Mr  Pennant  and  others,  who  have  to  Rome  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.    One  cf 

been  «it«entive  to  the  mufic  of  the  groves*  tell  us,  them  called  guglia  rotta^  or  the  broken  pillar, 

th.it  ti  ough  the  feathered  warblers  have, a  mufical  which,  dui^ing  the  facking  of  the  city  in  153/. 

ill/'*  id,  yet  the  modes  of  its  exertions  are  as  really  was  thrown  down  and  broken,  Hill  lies  in  {\, 

acqu.ed  by  birds  from  their  parents  or  tutors  as  Campus  Marti  us.    On  it  is  feen  the  6gurecf; 

b}'  men.  mufical  inftrument  of  two  firings,  and  with  1 

C?40  '^  The  origin  of  inftrumental  mu(ic((ay8  a  neck.    It  refembles  much  tbe  ealafcione  dill  ufci 

w.i-er  in  the  Englijb  Encyclopicdia)^   appears  to  ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

li:ive  U/n  at  a  period  much  prior  to  the  date  of  (a8.)  "^This  curious  relidl  of  antiquity  is  mcc- 

authentic  hif^ory;  and  when  we  look  for^its  epoch  tioned,  becaufe  it  affords  better  evidence  than,  on 

or  its  d Tcoverer,  we  arp  carried  at  once  into  the  the  fubjedl  of  ancient  mufic*  is  ufually  to  be  cct 

Avild  regions  of  fable  and  mythology.    The  god  with,  that  the  Egyptians*  at  fo  very  early  a  p;- 

Mercury,  or  Hermes*  is  faid  to  have  been  tbe  riod  of  thejf  biftory,  had  advanced  to  a  cocficic:- 

inventor  ot  the  lyre,  by  diftending  ftrirtgs  of  dif-  able  degree  of  excellence  iqthe  cultivation  oftb? 

ferent  tcnfions  a^  d  (!iametcrs  upon  the  flieil  of  a  arts.    By  means  of  its  neck*  this  ififtrumcnt  ^':' 

tortoife  which  he  :<  und    upon   the  jQiore.    (See  capable,  with  only  two  ftrings*  of  producing  i 

Lyre,  ^3.)    The  firft  exhibition  of  the  fiftula,  or  great  number  of  notes.     Tbefe  two  ft  rings,  r 

fnepherd's  pipe,  is  afcribed  to  Pan.    But  of  thefe  tuned  fourths  to  each  other*. would  furniib  th:: 

perfons  and  their  actions  little  or  nothing  can  be  ferics  of  founds  called  by  the  ancients  Aep:a{t6r.t 

afccrtained  with  proper  evidence."  which  conlifts  of  a  conjun^  tetracbord  as  fi,  C, 

(15.)  In  fadl,  we  do  not  need  to  ranfack  mytho-  D,  £  :  £,  F*  G*  A  *  if  tuned  fifths*  they  wcu!i 

logy  or  f<ibnlous   biftory  for  the  origin  of  this  produce  an  o^ave*  or  two  disjun^  tetracbortii. 

fcience.*    We  have  the  moft  authentic  accounts  The  ealafcione  is  tuned  in  this  iaft  manner.    Tbe 

of  the  origin  of  inftrumental   mufic,   that   the  annals  of  no  nation  other  than  Egypt*  for  xnacf 

tr.oft  fcrupulous  antiquarian  can  defire.    Moses  ages  after  the  period  of  the  obelifk  at  HeliopoliS) 

cxprefs>y  records,  that  mufical  inftruments  were  exhibit  the  veftige.  of  any  contrivance  to  ftortc 

made  before  the  flood  i  and  that  Jubal,  the  7th  ftrings  during  the  performance  by  a  neck  or  fiogtr- 

in  dcfcent  from  Adam,   by  his  eldeft  fon  Cain,  board.    Father  Montfaucon  obferxes*  that  after 

**  was  the  father^  or  inftrudtor,   of  all  fuch  as  examining  500  ancient  lyres,  harps*  and  cithini) 

handle  tbe  harp  and  organ."  ^Gen.  iv.21.)  The  he  could  difcover  no  fuch  thing." 

ingenious  William  Maxwell  Morison,  Efq.  (29.)'' The  HIrm  is  of  the  Egyptians  (cootioiK^ 

IS  therefore  evidently  miftaken,  when  he  affirms,  Mr  Morifon),  firnamed  Trismegistus*  or /iirfrr 

•ii  his  Hijlory  of  Music  prefixed  to  that  article  in  illujlriovst  who  was,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Nev- 

\\\c  Enci/dop^dia  Britannicay  xhzX^  becaufe  **  No  ton,  the  fecretary  of  Ofiris,  is.  celebrated  a*  ttie 

i'aiion  has  been  able  to  produce  proofs  of  antiquity  inventor  of  mufic— No  one  perfon  ought  ftridly 

fo  indifputable  as  the  E{;yptians,  it  ivould  be  vain  to  be  called  the  inventor  ot  an  art  which  fremst*) 

to  attempt  tracing  m^fic  higher  than  the  biftory  of  be  natural  to,  and  coeval  with,  the  human  fpe* 

■i.;rypt."  cies;   but  the  Egyptian  Mercury  is  with^tf' 

v2^>')  We  may  fafely,  however*  put  confidence  doubt  entitled  to  the  praife  of  having  madcfirtt- 

;i  what  follows,   of  that  ingenious  gentleman's  ing  improvements  in  mufic*  as  well  as  of  having 

Itiftoiy  of  this  art—"  By  comparii.'g  the  accounts  advanced  in  various  refpefts  the  civilizalioo  cr 

Ik-  adds)  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  cf  Plato,  there  the  people,  whofe  government  was  chiefly  coo- 

.-.  rcalbii  to  Uippofe,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  mitted  to  his  charge." 

I'.iidy  ot  m'llic  iu  Egypt  was  confined  to  tbe  prieft-  (30.)  *•  Tht  MokauloSi  or  iingle  flute,  cal?«J 
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b)'  the  Egyptians  PHOTiNXy  was  probably  one  of  cowrie  and  noify.    The  va(t  numbers  of  perform* 

the  moft  ancient  initruments  ufed  either  by  theoa  era,  too*  whon)  they  collc^ed  together,  could, 

or  any  other  nation.    From  various  remains  of  withfuch  language  and  fucb  indruments,  produce' 

aacicnt  fculpture,  it  appears  to  have  been  (haped  nothing  but  clamour  and  jargon.    Jofephus  fays, 

like  a  bull's  horn,  and  was  at  firll,  it  may  be  (up-  there  were  aoo,ooo  muficianB  at  the  dedication  of 

poicd,  no  other  than  the  horn  it felf.— Before  the  Solomon's  temple. 

invention  of  flutes,  as  no  other  inftrument  except  (j6.)  **  Cadmus»  with  the  Phoenician  colony 
tbofe  of  percuiiion  were  known,  n-.ulic  muft  have  which  he  led  into  Greece,  imp<  rted  at  the  fame 
been  little  more  than  metrical.  When  the  art  of  time  various  arts  into  that  country.  That  chief 
re&oiDg  and  lengthening  founds  was  difcovered,  difcovered  gold  in  Thrace  and  copper  at  Thebes, 
the  power  of  mufic  over  mankind,  from  the  agree-  where  it  is  ftill  termed  cadmia.  Of  thefe  mate- 
able  furprife  occafioned  by  foft  and  extended  rials,  and  of  iron,  they  formed  inftrumcnts  of 
notes,  was  probably  irrefillible.  At  a  time  when  war.  Thefe  they  (truck  againft  each  other  during 
all  the  reft  of  the  world  was  involved  in  £ivage  ig-  their  dances  at  (acrifices,  by  which  they  (irft  ob- 
norance,  the  Egyptians  were  poffcfTed  of  mufical  tained  the  idea  of  inftrumtntal  mufic.  Such  is 
isftruments  capable  of  much  variety  and  expref-  the  origin  of  that  fpecies  of  muGc  in  Greece,  prd- 
f.on.— Of  this  the  aftoniOiiug  remains  of  the  city  duced  by  inftruments  of  percu(rion.  1  he  invention 
of  Thebes  (till  fubfifting  afford  ample  evidence.  In  of  wind  infiruments  isattributeil  to  Minerva ;  and 
a  tetter  from  Mr  Bruce,  ingrofled  in  Dr  Burney's  to  the  Grecian  Mercury  is  affigned  the  honour  of 
Hijtory  of  Muficf  there  is  a  particular  defcription  many  dilcoveries  probably  di^e  to  the  Egyptian 
of  the  Thebao  harp,  an  inftrument  of  extenfive  Hermes,  particularly  the  invention  of  ftringed 
compafs,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  taken  from  inftruments."  (See  Lyre,  §  3  ) 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fepulchre  at  Thebes,  fup-  (37.)  *'  The  Grecian  lyre,  though  invented  by 
pofed  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  that  of  the  father  of  Se-  Mercury,  was  cultivated  principa.iy  by  Apollo^ 
foftris.  who  6rft  played  upon  it  with  method,  and  ac- 

(31.)  "  On  the  fubjed  of  this  harp,  Mr  Bruce  companied  it  with  the  voice.     The  celebrated 

makes  the  following  ftriking  obfefvation.     **  It  conteft  between  him  and  M^irsvas  is  mentioned 

oTcrturns  all  the  accounts  of  the  earlieft  ftate  of  by.  various  authors }  in  which,  by  conjoiiing  the 

ancient  mufic  and  inftruments  in  Egypt,  and  is  al-  voice  with  bis  lyret  his  mufic  Nvas  declared  fupe- 

togetber,  in  its  form»  ornaments,'  and  compafs,  rior  to  the  flute  of  Marfyas.     DiDdorus  Siculus 

ao  inconteftible  proof,  ftronger  than  a  thoufand  fays,  "  The  Mufes  added  to  the  Grecian  lyre  the 

Greek  quotations,  that  geometry,  drawing,,  me-  ^fmg  caUedjni^;  Linus  that  of  licbanos;  and 

chanics,  and  mufic,  were  at  the  greatefk  perfec-  Orpheus  and  Thamyras  thofe  ftrirgs  which  are 

tlon  when  this  harp,  was  made."  named  bypate  snni parhjpate.*'    The  lyre  invented 

(3».)  **  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  during  the  by  the  Egyptian  Merciiry  had  but  three  ftrings. 

reigns,  of  the  Ptolemies,  mu^c  muft  have  been  Aifefo,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  is  the  4th  found  of  the 

much  cultivated.    T^e  father  of  Cfeopatra,  the  3d  tetrachord  of  the  great  fvAcm,  and  firfl  tetra- 

IaA  oif  that  race,  derived  his  title  of  auletbs,  or  chord  invented  by  the  ancients,  anfwerinK  to  our  A, 

JuUplajfer^  from  his  exce(&ve  attachment  to  the  on  the  fifth  line  in  the  bafe.    If  this  found  then 

/)ttte.    Like  Nero,  he  ufed  to  array  himfelf  in  the  was  added  to  the  former  three,  it  proves  that  the 

drefg  of  a /i^/£Mi,  and  exhibit  his  performance  in  moft  ancient  tetrachord  was  -that  hem  £  m  the 

the  public  mufical  con  tefts.  bafe  to  A;  and  that  the  three  origina^il  rings  in 

(33.)  *'  The  (acred. Scriptures  afford  almoft  the  the  Mercurian  and  Apollonian  lyre  were  tuned 

oTiIy  materials  from  itehicb  any  knowledge  of  He-  £,  F,  G,  which  the  Greeks  call  hypate  mefon^pa* 

brewmuficcanbedrawp.    MosBS,wholedtheIf-  rbypaU  mejon^  and  me/en  diatonos ;  the  addition, 

raelites  out  of  Egypt,  was  educated  by  Pharaoh's  therefore,  of  mefe  to  thefe  completed,  the  firft  and 

(laughter,  in  all  the  literature  and  elegant  arts  of  muft  ancient  tetrachord  E,  F,  G,  A.    The  firing 

that  country.     The  tafte  and  ftyle  (^Egyptian  /ir^^ndj  again  being  added  to  thefe,  and  anfuering 

mulic  would  therefore  be  infufcd  into  that  of  the  to  our  D  on  the  third  line  m  the  bafe,  extended 

Hebrews.    Mufic  appears  to  have  been  interwo*  the  compafs  downwards,  »nA  gave  the  ancient 

nn  through  the  whole  tifiTue  of  religious  ceremo-  lyre  a  regular  feries  of   five  founds.    The  two 

ny  in  Paieftine.     The  )>riefthood  feem  to  have  firings  bvpitteis\6  parhjpate^  currtMponding  with 

been  muficians  hereditarily  and  bv  office.    The  our  B  and  C  in  the  bafe,  completed  t Me  heptachord 

prophets  accompanied  their  infpiredeffufions  with  or  feven  founds,  b,  c,  d,  e»  f,  g,  a  ;   a  compafs 

mufic ;  and  every  prophet  feems  to  have  been  ac-  which  received  no  addition  till  after  the  days  of 

Companied  by  a  mufical  inftrument.  Pindar. 

(34*)"  Mufic,  vocal  and  inflrumental,  conflitu-  (38.J  "  It  has  been  imsgined,  that  the  occupa- 
ted  a  great  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  tion  ot  the  firft  pnets  and  muficians  of  Greece  re- 
Jews.  The  number  of  flute-players  in  the  procef-  fembled  that  of  the  Celtic  and  German  Bards, 
fions  amounted  fometimes  to  feveral  hundreds,  and  the  Scalds  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia.  They 
2nd  the  attendance  of  the  guefts  continued  fre-  fung  their  poems  in  the  kreets  of  cities  and  pala- 
quently  for  30  days.    {JoffphtUt  1. 3>c.  9.)  ces  of  princes.    They  were  treated  with  high  rc- 

(35  )  **  The  Hebrew  language  abounds  with  fpe^,  and  regarded  as  infpired.    Such  was  the 

confonants,  and  has  fo  few  vowels,  that  in  the  employment  'f  Homer.    His  poems  exhibit  the 

original  alphabet  they  had  no  characters.     Their  moft  authentic  pi^urc  of  the  times  of  which  he 

inftruments  of  mufic  were  chiefly  thole  of  percuf-  wrote,  and  in  which  he  lived.    Mufic  is  always 

fion;  fo  that,  both  on  account  of  the  language  named  throughout  the  Iliad   and   Odyffey  with 

3Qd  the  inftruments,  the  mufic  muft  have  been  rapture.    The  inftruments  moft  frequently  named 

arc 
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are  the  lyre,  the  flute,  ahd  the  fyrinx.  The  trom-  were  pofleflW  of  arpecoliAr  fpecies  of  mufic    It 

pet  appears  not  to  have  been  known  at  the  fiegc  of  was  rude  and  coarfe ;  but  as  foon  as  they  opened 

Troy.  From  the  time  of  Homer  till  that  of  Sappho,  a  communication  with  the  Greeics,  they  borrowed 

only  afcw  fragments  remain  of  the  works  of  thofe  thehr  mufic  and  mufical  tnftniteents.    The  excef- 

poets  and  mulicians,  who  flourilhed  between  thofe  five  vanity  of  Nero,  with  refpea  to  muiic,  dif- 

periods.  During  the  century  which  elapfed  between  played  in  his  public  contentions  with  the  rooft  ce- 

Sappho  atid  Ariacreon,  no  literary  produdtions  are  lebrated  profeHbrs  of  the  art  in  Greece  and  Rome, 

prefcrved  entire.    From  Anacreon  to  Pindar  there  is  well  known.  (See  Nbko.)    The  folicitude  with 

is  another  chafm  of  near  a  century.    Subfequent  which  that  deteftable  tyrant  attended  to  his  voicti 

to  this  time,  the  works  fttll  extant  of  JEfchylus,  thrOws  fome  light  on  the  pradtces  of  lingers  is 

Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Arrftoxe-  ancient  tiitoes.    He  lay  on  his  back,  with  a  ih'm 

nu8,  Euclid,  Theocritus,^  Callimachus,  Polybius,  plate  6f  lead  on  his  ftomach.    He  took  freaoect 

&c.  prnduced  all  within  left  than  300  years,  di-  emetics  and  cathartics,  abftained  from  all  tniit, 

ilinguifh  this  illuftrious  period,  as  that  in  which  and  fuch  meats  as  were  held  prejudicial  to  fingio;. 

the  whole  powers  of  genius  feem  to  have  been  ex-  He  deiifted  ftom  haranguing  the  foldiery  and  the 

erted  to  illuminate  mankind.  Then  eloquence,  poe-  fenate ;  and  eftablifbed  an  officer  (Phon  Ascus) 

try,  tnttficf  architedture,  hiftory,  painting,  fculp*  to  regulate  his  tones  in  fpeaking. 
turt  lik"  the  fpontarteous  bloflbms  of  nature,  flou-        (43.)  *«  Moft  nations  have  introduced  mufic  Into 

rifhcc  V  ithout  the  appearance  of  labour  or  of  art.  their  religious  eeremomes.    That  the  art  was  early 

The  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  elegiac,  were  all  like-  admhted  into  the  rites  Of  the  Egyptians  aad  He- 

wife  muHcians,  fo  ftridtly  conneded  were  mufic  brews,  and  conftituted  a  coofiderablepsrt  of  the 

and  poetry  for  many  ages.  Grecian   and '  Rork^ao  religious   fervice,   appean 

(39  )  ^  '^^^  invention  of  notation  and  mufical  from  many  ancient  authors.    It  foon  obtained  » 

iharafters  mafked  a  diftinguifhed  sera  in  the  pro-  introdudion  into  the  Chriftian  church,  n  the 

grcfs  of  mufic.    Terpander  is  the  celebrated  Adts  of  the  apoftles  difcover,  in  many  paiTa^ 

poet  and  mufician,  to  whofe  genius  mufic  is  In-  The  chanring  of  pfalms  was  introduced  into  the 

debted  for  this.    He  flourilhed  about  the  47th  weftem  churches  by  St  Amykose,  about  A.  D. 

Olympiad,  or  A.  A.  C.  671.    Before  that  valu-  ^)o  ;  and  hi  600  was  improved  by  St  Gticotr 

able  difcovcry,  mufic  betig  entirely  traditional,  *the  Great.    TheAmbrOfian  chant  contained  fow 

mud  have  depended  much  on  the  tnemory  ahd  mddes.in^heChregorian^  the  number  was  doobird 

tafte  of  the  pfk former.  So  early  &^  the  age  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  if- 

(40.)  "There  is  an  incident  mentioned  in  ^|te  ftrumientnl  nmfic  wars  introduced  intq  the  frrvicpa 

accounts  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  ipay  ferve  the  church,  in  England,  Bp.  Stillingfleet  fays,  cb. 

to  mark  the  character  of  mufic  at  the  time  It  hap-  fie  was  employed  m  the  Church  fcrvic^,  firftbySi 

pened.    Lucian  relates  that  a  young  flute  player  'AIjgustin*!,  and  afterwards  much  improved  by 

named  Harmon  ides,  at  bis  firfi  public  appearance  Sr  Dvnstan,  who  wasliimfelf  an  ercinent  mun- 

in  thefe  games,  began  a  folo  with  fo  violent  a  bUft,  clan,  and  firfl  ftirnlflied  the  EngHfh  churches  aial 

on  purpofe  to  furprife  and  elevate  the  audience,  convents  with  the  organ  ;  wbich  fcem's  to  hatf 

that  he  breatbeafus  tnft  breath  into  tnt  flute ^  and  been  an  improvement  of  the  MtrautkothKK'wir 

died  on  the  fpot.    When  to  this  anecdote  (to  "Os  ter  organ  of  the  Orecks.^— The  nrft  organ  fern  io 

almoft  incredible)  it  is  added,'  that  the  trumpet-  iFraince  witefeiit  from  Confiantiriople  in  757,  as  1 

players  a^^thefe  exhibitions  ei^effed  an  eiccefs  of  prefent  to  king  Pepin  from  the  emperor  Conftio- 

joy,  when  they  found  theircxertions  had  pejther  tine  V.    Itt  Italy, -Germany,  and  England,  it  b^ 

rent  their  cheeks  iror  burft  their  blood- ve^els,  catne  fi^ooent  during  the  loth  century, 
fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  noify  and  vocife-        (44.)  "During  ^he  dark  ages,  no  work  of  gemai 

rous  ftyle'of  mufic  which  then  pleafed.  or  tafte  in  any  fcience  was  produced  in  Eorojx; 

(41.)  **  In  whatever  manntr  (he  flute  was  played  and  except  in  Italv,  mufic  was  eqttally  negie^. 

on,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  it  was  long  in  Greece  In  the  mi&dfe  agei^  when  the  moft  fertile  previa 

an  ifjftrument  of  high  favour,  and  thsft  the  flute-  ces  of  Europe  wefe  occupied  by  the  Goths,  Hcni. 

players  were  held  in  much  eftimation.    The  flute  Vandals,  and  oth^r  barbarous  tribes,  whofe  Iv- 

ufed  by  TsMENi  AS,  a  celebrated  Theban  mufician,  gu'age  was  as  harlh  as  thehr  manners  were  iavagt, 

coft  at  Corinth  three  talents,  or  L.  $ttf  58.    The  no  improvement  of  mufic  is  to  be  loolced  for.  U- 

ancients  were  not  lefs  extravagant  in  gratifying  'terature,  arts,  and  refinements,  however,  were  «- 

the  minlfters  of  their  pleafures  than  ourfelVes.  couraged  at  the-  courts  of  the  Koman  pontfft; 

Amoeb;e.us,  a  harper,  was  paid  an  Attic  talent,  and  thus'  the  fcale,  the  counterpoint,  the  bi!U 

or  L.  193,  IJ8.  per  day  for  his  performances,  melodies,  the  chief  graces  and  elcgaopes  of  infr 

Roscius  had  cooy^^/ia,  or  L.  4036,  9s.  2d.  St.  dern  mufic,  have  derived  theiV  origha  from  ItJJy. 

a-year.    The  beautilul  Lamia,  who  was  taken  Counter-poikt,  or  mti Be  in  parts,  isaniDrer- 

captive  by  Demetrius,  when  he  vanquifhed  Ptole-  tion  purely  modem.    The  term  HARMoaY  mfacr. 

my  Soter,   and  who  captivated  her  conqueror,  in  the  language  of  antiquity,  what  is  now  imdcr* 

with  many  other  female  rouficians,  are  recorded  ftood  by  melody.    Guido,  a  monk  of  Areixo, 

by  ancient  authors  in  terms  of  admiration.    The  entertained  the  firft  idea  of  comiterpoiot  alH»t 

philofophers  of  Greece  were  not  inattentive  to  xoia,  (fee  AretiNi  N**a.),  anartwhichbaifirxe 

the  theory  of  mufic.     This  fcience  became  the  experienced  gradual  and  imperceptible  iojprovc- 

fource  of  various  fedts,  and  of  much  diverfity  of  ments,  far  exceeding  the  powers  of  any  onci^d^ 

opinion.    Tl.e  founders  of  the  moft  dillingufihed  vidual.    The  term  eounierfoint  or  contra fnii^* 

feds  were  Pythagoras  and  Aristoxenus.  denotes  its  etymology  and  import.    Muficalf*^*** 

(41.)  **  The  KoMAns,  from  their  firft  origini  tion  was  at  one  time  perfbnned  by  fiaaU  P^^* 
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aod  the  prefent  mode  is  only  an  improvement  of  of  troubadours*  who  were  deficient  tn  voice  or 
that  practice.  Coiinterpoint»  therefore,  denotes  ignorant  of  mode.  The  term  troubadour^  there' 
the  notation  of  harmony  or  mufic  in  parts,  by  fore»  implies  poetry  as  well  as  mufic.  The  jong- 
poiats  ^jp^/«  to  each  other.  The  improYemeots  leurs,  menetriers»  ft  rollers,  or  minftrels,  were  of- 
Df  this  acquifition  kept  pace  at.firft  with  thofe  of  ten  muiicians,  without  any  pretenAons  to  poetry* 
the  organ;  and  both  were  employed  chiefly  in  (a-  Thefe  laft  haye  been  common  at  all  times;  but 
7ed  mufic,  till  the  13th  century,  when  fecular  the  troubadour  or  bard  diftinguifhed  a  particular 
Dufic  beg^n  to  be  cultivated.  profeffion,  only  during  the  dawnings  of  literature. 

(45/)  "  Before  the  intrention  of  charaders  for  (47.)  "  Jn  the  13th  century,  the  fongs  were  on 
ume,  mufic  in  parts  muft  have  coniifted  entirely  various  fubjedts ;  moraj,  merry,  amorous ;  and 
i  JimpU  couHterpoint^  or  note  againft  note,  as  is  melody  was  little  more  than  plain  fopg  or  chant* 
lill  pradlifed  in  p&lmody.  But  the  diicovery  of  ing.  The  notes  were  fquare,  and  written  on  four 
I  TiME-TABLB  extended  iofiniteiy  the  powers  of  lines  only  like  thofe  of  the  RQmi(h  church  in  the 
uxnbJQed  founds.  The  ancients  bad  no  other  cliff  C,  and  without  any  marks  for  time.  The 
tfource  to  denote  time  and  movement  in  mufic«  movement  and  embellifliments  of  the  air  depend- 
xcept  two  charaders  (— >^),  for  a  long  and  a  ed  on  the  abilities  of  the  finger.  By  the  cultiva- 
hort  fyilable.  But  time  is  of  fuch  importance  tion  of  the  voice  modem  mufic  has  fince  been 
Q  mubct  that  it  can  impart  meaning  and  energy  much  extended^  for  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  St 
!o  the  repetition  of  the  fame  found ;  without  it  Lewis's  reign  that  the  fifth  line  began  to  be  added 
ririety  of  tones  has  no  effeA  with  refpe&  to  gra-  to  the  ftave.  The  finger  always  accompanied 
(\\\;  and  acutenefs.  The  invention  of  the  time*  bimfelf  with  an  inflrument  in  unifon. 
labie  ia  attributed  to  John  Da  Muais,  who  fk>u-  (48-)  *'  As  the  lyre  was  the  favourite  inftniment 
iihed  about  133a.  But  in  a  M.  S.  of  Muris  him-  in  Grecian  poetry,  fo.  the  Harp  held  the  fame 
elf,  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library  by  the  place  in  the  eftimation  of  the  poets  who  flourifh- 
Jueer  of  Sweden,  that  honour  feeros  to  be  yield-  ed  in  this  period.  A  poet  of  the  14th  centurv, 
ai  to  Mr  Franco,  who  was  alive  in  X083.  Muris*  Mac  hau,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  harp  alone;  m 
lowrcver,  who,  ft  isbeKeved,  was  an  £aglifhmaD»  which  he  alfigns  to  each  of  its  %$  firings  an  a1* 
hoagh  oot  the  inventor  of  the  eantm  menfurabiUii  legorical  name ;  calling  one  Hberality,  another 
VI  his  numerous  writings  greatly  improved  it.  twraithf  8cc>  The  inftrument  which  frequently  ac- 
its  trad  on  the  jirt  of  Oounterpmnt  is  the  moft  companied,  and  indeed  difpHted  the  pre-eminence 
ifefuleflay  of  which  thofe  times  can  boaft.  .  with  the  harp,  was  the  viol.    Till  the  x6th  cen- 

(46.)  *Mn  the  nth  century,  during  the  firft    tury  this  inftrument  was  fumiflied  with  frets ;  af- 
Tu£ide,  Europe  began  to  emerge  from  the  bar*    ter  that  period  it  was  reduced  to  4  Itrings :  and  ftll! 
Mrous  ftupidity  and  ignorance  which  bad  long    under  the  name  of  violin  holds  the  firft  place 
tverwhetmed  it.    Then  the  poets  and  fongfters,    among  treble  inftruments.   The  viol  was  played 
umed  Taoti B ADO,u as,  who  nrft  appeared  in  Pro-    with  a  bow,  ard  dif&re^  entirely  firom  the  nnelle^  the 
ecce,  inftituted  a  new  profeiQion ;  which  was  pa«    tones  of  which  were  produced  by  the  fridion  of  a 
xonifed  by  the  count  of  Poi^u,  and  many  other    wheel ;  the  wheel  performed  the  part  of  a  bow. 
mncesand  barons,  who  had  cultivated  mufic  and        (49.)  '*  British   haRpe&s  were  famous  long 
»etry.  At  the  courts  of  their  munificent  patrons,    befoVe  the  conqueft.    The  bounty  of  William  1. 
1^  troubadours  were  treated  with  refpedt.     The    to  hii  jocidator  or  bard  is  record<Ai  in  Doomfday 
adies,  whofe  charms  they  celebrated,  gave  them    book.    The  harp  was  the  favourite  inftrument 
he  moft  flattering  reception.    During  almoft'two    for  many  ages,  under  the  Britifti,  Saxon,  Danlil), 
voturies  after  the  arrangement  of  the  fcale,  and    and  Korman  kings.    The  fiddle,   however,  \s 
beiaventioD  of  the  time-table,  no  remains  of  le-    mentioned  fo  early  as  laoo  in  the  legendary  life 
nlar  mufic  can  be  difcovered,  except  thofe  of  the    of  St  Chriftbpher.    The  ancient  privileges  of  the 
roubadours.    In.  the  fimple  tunes  of  thefe  bards    minftrels  ar  the  fairs  of  Chefter  are  welt  known. 
{0  time  is  marked,  and  but  little  variety  of  nota-    The  extirpation  of  the  bards  of  Wales  by  Ed- 
ion  ;  but  they  difcover  the  germs  of  the  future    ward  1.  is  likewife  a  familiar  incident.    But  his 
nelodiei,  as  well  as  the  poetry  of 'Prance  and    perfecnting  fpirit  feems  to  have  been  limited  to 
taly.    Almoft  every  fperies  of  Italian  poetry  is    that  principality ;  for  at  the  ceremony  of  knight- 
terived  firom  the  Provencals.    Akr^  the  moft  cap-    ing  his  fon,  a  midtitude  of  mwjlrels  attended.    In 
ivating  part  of  fecular  vocal  mufic»  feems  to  have    13 151  under  Edward  II.  fuch  extenfive  privileges 
^  the  fame  origin.    The  moft  ancient  ftrains    were  claimed  by  the  minftrels,  and  fo  many  dif- 
xtant  are  fuch  as  were  fet  to  the  fongs  of  the    folute  perfons  aflTumed  that  charaAer,  that  it  be* 
roubadours.    The  Provencal  language  began  to    came  neceffary  to  reftrain  them  by  exprefs  laws. 
«  ufed  by  poets  about  the  end  ^  the  loth  cen-       (50.)  •'  The  father  of  genuine  Englifti  poetry, 
ury.    In  the  lath  it  became  the  general  vehicle,    who  in  the  14th  century  enlarged  our  vocabulary, 
KHonly  of  poetry  but  of  proifi,.  to  all  who  were    poliihed  our  numbers,  and  augmented  our  ftore 
goorant  of  Latin.    At  this  period  violars*  or    of  knowledge  (Chaucer},   entitles  one  of  his 
xnrformers  on  the  vielle  or  viol,  tugiars  or  flute*    poems  TJ!fe  Hiftory  of  St  Cecilia,  the  celebrated 
flayers,  mufan  or  players  on  other  inftruments,    patronefs  of  muiic.     Neither  in  Chaucer,  bow- 
uid<oinifi  or  comedians,  abounded  all  over  Europe,    ever,  nor  in  any  legendary  account  of  this  faint, 
The  fwarm  of  poet-muficians,  formerly  entitled    does  any  thing  appear  ^o  authorife  the  veneration 
«>;^rj,  travelling  fromprovince  to  provincf,fing-    paid  to  her  by  the  votaries  of  mufic.    Spelman 
lag  their  verfes  at  the  courts  of  princes.    They    fays,  the  degree  of  Do&or  was  not  granted  to  gra- 
K^t^  rewarded  with  cloths,  horfes,  arms,  and  mo-    duates  in  Bngland  before  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Qcy :  They  were  employed  ofloi  to  fiog  the  verfes    about  XS07 ;  but  in  fVood's  Hifiory  o/Qxfordf  that 

degree 
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degree  is  faid  to  have  been  conferred  in  mujc,  in  FranchJDUB  Gafierius  of  Lode,  Peter  Aaron  cf 

the  reign  of  Henry  II.    The  title  >A^as' created  on  Florence,  Lewis  Fogliano,   John   Spataro*  JoM 

the  continent  in  the  lath  century.  Maria  da  Terentio,  Lanfranco,  Stephen  Uann«^., 

(51.)**  Aften  the  invention  of  pliiNTiHO,  mufic  .Anth.  Francis  Done,  Luigi  Denlice^  NicorasVi- 

became  an  object  of  high  importance.  The  names-  centino«  4nd  Jofcph  Z.irKno*  the  moft  gcaer-;', 

of  the  moft  eminent  compofers  who  flouriftied  in  voluminous,  and  celebrated  theorift  of  that  ppri- !; 

England  fi'om  that  time  to  the  Reformation,  were  Vincent  Galilei,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  andf;:!  ,1 

Fairf:ix,  William  of  Newark,  Sheryngham,  Ttirges,  of  the  great  Galileo  Galilei ;  Maria  ArtuG  of  Bv 

Banifter,  Tudor,  Tavemer,  Tye,  Johnfon,  Parfons;  logna,  Orafeo  Tegrini,  Peter  Pontio,  Lewis  Zic- 

to  whom  may  be  added  John  Marbeck,  who  fet  conit  and  Andrew  Rota«  an   admirable  canira 

the  whole  Englifh  cithedral  fervice  to  mufic.  pundlift.     The  prindpal   Roman  authorg  wer^. 

(5a.)  ••  Before  this  period  Scottish   music  John  Anmuccia,  John  Pierluigi  da. Paleflrina, Jul 

had  advanced   to ,  a   high  degree  of   perfection,  ly  celebrated ;    Rugierd  Giovanelli,   Lucas  M  • 

James  L  was  a  great  compofer  of  airs  to  his  own  renzio,  who  brought  to  perfedion  madrigals,  t!-: 

verfes ;   and  may  be  confidered  as  the  father  of  moft  cheerful  fpecies  of  fecular  mafic.    Or  lit 

thit  plaintive  melody,  which  in  Scotch  tunes  is  fo  Venetians,  Adrian  Willaeri  is  allowed  to  beattht 

pleafing  to  a  tafte  not  vitfatckl  by  modern  affedta^  head.    At  the  head  of  the  Neaoolitans  it  defer* 

tion.    Befides  the  teftimony  of  Foudun  and  Ma-  vedly  placed  Rocco  Rodio.    At  Naples,  too,  th? 

JOR,  we  have  that  of  Alexander  Tessani,  to  iiluftrious  dilettante,  Chirles  Gefualdo  prince  of 

the  mufical   (kill  of  that  accomplifhed  prince.  Venofa,  is  highly  celebrated.     Lombard y  cooLi 

*•  Among  us  moderns  (fays  this  forJjigner)  we  may  alfo  furnifh  an  ample  lilt  of  eminent  muficians  ds. 

reckon  James  king  of  Heotland^  who  not  only  com-  ring  the  i6th  century.    The  chief  of  them  were, 

pofed  many  (acred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  Conft<ince  Porta,  Gaftoldt,  BiflS,  Cima,  Vocch. 

of  himfelf  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufie,  plaintive  and  Montevcrde.    Francis  Corteccia,  a  celebra'^i 

and  melancholy*  different  from  all  others  ;  in  which  organift  and  compofer,  and  Alexander  Stripg\\ 

he  has  been  imitated  by  Carlo  Of  fueldo  prince  of  a  lutanift  and  Toluminous  compofer,  were  \^i 

Venofa,  who  in  our  age  has  improved  mufic  with  moft,  eminent  Florentines.  * 

new  and  admirable  inventions."    Under  fuch  a  (56.)  **  The  Germ.Hns  have  long  mad?mu5:i 

genius  as  king  James  I,  the  national  mufic  muft  part  or  general  eduoation.    During  the  i6th  c(n- 

have  b^en  greatly  improved.    He  compofed  feve-  tury,  their  moft  eminent  compofers  of  mufic  acii 

ral  anthems,  which  ftiew  that  his  knowledge  of  writers  on  the  fubjedt  were,  Geo  Reifthius,  Mi- 

the    fcience  muft   have  been   very  confiderable.  chael  Rofwick,    Andrew   Orntthorparchus,  Pvil 

Organs  were  by  him  introduced  into  the  cat  he-  Hofhaimer,   Lufpeiriius,   Henry  Loris  or  Lont, 

drals  and  abbeys  of  Scotland,  and  choir-fervice  Faber,  Fink,  and  Hofman. 

brought  to  a  -high  degree  of  perfedtion.    By  an  (57.)  *•  In  France,  during  the  16th  cefltirr. 

able  antiqtiary  (Mr  Tvtler),   the  great  era  of  no  art  except  that  of  war  made  much  proprff*. 

mufic,  as  of  poetry,  in  Scotland,  is  fuppofed  to  Ronfard,  Baif,  Gotfdimel,  Claud  le  Jeun,  C3i:r> 

have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  roy,  anu  Maudit,  are  the  chief  French  muiiciini 

James  I,  down  to  the  end  of  that,  of  James  V.  of  that  period. 

During  that  period  flouriftiea  Gavin  Douglas,  Bp.  (58.)  •*  In  Spain,  mufic  was  early  received  in* 

of  Dunkeld,    Ballendean  archdeacon  of  Murray,  to  the  circle  of  fciences.    The  mufical  profenbr* 

Dunbar,  Henry fon,  Scott,  Montgomery,  Sir  David  fliip  at  Salamanca  was  founded  by  Alfonzo  th; 

LUidfey,  and  many  others,  whofe  fine  poems  have  Wife,  -K.  of  Caftile.    The  moft  celebrated  of  ti? 

been  preferved  ia  Banatync's  Collection,  and  of  Spanifii  muficians  was  Francis  Salinas,  who  ba' 

which  feveral  have  been  publilhcd  by  Allan  been  blind  from  his  infancy.    He  was  a  native c 

Ramsay  in  bis  Evergreen.  Burgos.    Criftopher  Morales,  and  Thomas  Lcm^s 

(53.)  *•  Before  the  Reformation,  as  there  was  da  Vittorio,  deferve  likewife  to  be  mentioned, 

but  one  religion,  there  was  but  one  kind  of  facred  (59.)  "  The  NsTfrsRLANDS,  during  this  peri*J. 

mufic  in  £urope«  plain  chant,  and  the  defcant  produced  many  eminent  compofers ;  as  Verlet^*, 

built  upon  it.— That  mufic  likewife  was  applied.  Gombert,   Arkadelt,   Berchem,    Richefort,  C^^ 

ttf  one  language  only,  the  Latin.  Hence  the  com-  quilon  Le  Coq,  Canis,  Jacob  Clemens  Non-PaF-^ 

pofilions  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Flan-  Peter  Manchtcourt,  Bafton,  Kerl,  Rore,  OtUdjIj 

ders,  and  England,  kept  pace  with  each  other  in  di  Lafib,  and  his  fons  Ferdinand  and  Rodolpb> 

ftyle  and  excellence.    All  the  arts  f«*em  to  have  (60.)  '*  lo  the  17th  century,  the  mufical  writen 

^n  the  companions  of  fuccefsful  commerce,  and  and  compofers,  who  acquired  fame  in  EngUcd« 

curing  the  i6th  century  became  general  ifa  every  were,    Dr  Nathanael  Giles,   Thomas  Totoki^) 

part  of  Furope.  and  his  fon,  Elway  Bevin,  Orlando  GibbonSt  D^ 

(54.)  **  In  the  1 6th  century  mufic  was  an  indif-  William  Lawes,  Tir  John  Wilfion,  John  Hilton. 

peofable  part  of  poUte  education.    There  is  a  col-  John  Piayford,    Captain   Henry  Cook«  Fd^^ 

ledion  preferved  in  MS.  caWed  Queen  Biizabeti)i*s  Humphrey,  John  Blow,  William  Tamer,  Dr  Chi* 

Kirginal  Book,     Tallltf  profound  in  mufical  com-  tophcr  Gibbons,   Benjamin  Rogers,  and  H:o^T 

pofitiuu,  and  Bird  his  admirable  fchoUr,  were  two  Purcell.    About  fhe  end  of  the  rei^n  of  Jaffs  K 

ot  the  authors  of  this  famous  collection.    In  Q.  a  .mufic  ledure  or  pinfeflbrlhip  was  founded  ifl 

Elizabeth's  reign,  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  the  iiniverfity  of  Oxford  by  Dr  William  Hychi^ 

liritifh  muficians  were  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  lo  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  a  charter  wai  fntu^ 

continent.  to  the  muficians  of  Weftminfter,  incofpor**"-^ 

C55O  '*  '^^^  ^^^  eminent  mufical  thcorifts  of  them  as  the  king's  muficians,  into  a  body  polit'M 

luly,  who  flourilhed  in  the  16th  century,  were,  with  powers  to  proiecute  and  fine  aU  who,ap:f( 
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therorelfcs,  fliouk!  ^  attempt  to  make  any  benefit    caned  hinn,  and  Cook  from  him  his  watch-  and 
or  adYaDtage  of  mnfic  in  England  or  Wales.  fnoff-box  as  trophies  of  her  vidory.    A%  a  ball 

(6iO  '*  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  -given  by  Monfietir,  brother  of  Lei*is  X!  V.  (he 
a  paffion  was  excited  in  England  for  the  violin,  again  put  on  men's  clothes ;  and  having  behaved 
and  for  pieces  compoled  for  it,  in  the  Italian  man-  Impertinently  to  a  lady,  three  of  the  Udy's  friends, 
ner.  Prior  to  1600,  there  was  little  other  roufic  fuppofing  Maupin  to  be  a  man,  called  her  out  9, 
except  mafles  and  madrigals ;  but  from  that  time  (he  killed  them  all ;  and  returning  coolly  to  the' 
to  the  prefent,  dramatic  muHc  became  the  chief  ball,  told  the  ftory  to  Monfienr,  who  obtained 
objedt.  The  roufic  of  the  church  and  of  the  her  pardon.  She  became  afterwards  miftrefs  to 
chamber  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy  till  the  eledor  of  Bavaria.  This  prince,  quitting  hef 
near  the  middle  of  the  century  5  yet  a  revolution  for  the  countefs  of  Arcofs,  fent  her  by  ^hc  county 
in  favour  of  melody  and  expreroon  was  preparing,  >huiband  of  that  lady,  apurfe  of  40,000  livress 
even  in  iacred  mufic,  by  the  fuccefii  of  dramatic  ihe  threw  it  at  the  count's  head,  telling  him,  it 
compoHtion,  confifting  of  recitation  and  melodies  was  a  recoippenfe  worthv  of  fuch  a  fcoundrel 
for  a  fiagle  voice.  Such  melodies  began  now  to  and  cuckold  as  himfelf.  At  lall»  feized  with  a  fit 
be  preferred  to  mufic  of  many  parts;  in  which  of  devotion,  flie  recalled  her  hufband,  and  fpent 
ciQoos,  fugues,  and  full  harmony,  bad  chiefly  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  piety.  ^  She  died  in 
employed  the  matter's  ftudy  and  the  hearer's  at-  1707,  at  the  age  only  of  34* 
IcntioD.     ^  (66.)  *•  After  Purcell's  time  the  chief  compofers 

(61.)  *•  The  moft  celebrated  violin  players  of  for  the  chnrch  were  Clarke,  Dr  Holden,  Dr 
Italf,  from  the  i6th  century  to  the  prefent  time,  Creyghton,  Tucker,  Aldrich,  Oolwin,  Weldon, 
bavc  been  Favina,  M.  Angelo  Roffi,  Baflani  the  Dr  Crofts,  Dr  Green,  Boyce,  Nares,  and  John 
Tiolio  matter  of  Corelli,  the  admirable  Angelico  Stanley,  who  attained  high  proficiency  in  mufic«^ 
Corelli  himfelf,  Toielli,  Albert],  Albenoni,  Tef-  although  from  two  years  old  totally  deprived  ot 
firini,  Vivaldi,  Gcminiani  one  of  the  moft  diftin-    fight. 

guifhed'of  Corelli's  fcholars,  Taitini,  Veracini,  {67.)  "The  annals  of  modem  roufic  have  hither- 
Birbeila,  Locatelli,  Ferrari,  Martini,  Boccherini,  to  furnifhed  no  event  fo  important  to  the  pro- 
and  Giardini.  grefs  of  the  art  as  the  invention  of  recitative  or 

[63.]  '•  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  cen-  dramoAe  mehdy;  a  ftyle  of  mufic  which  relembles 
tury,  the  performers  in  the  operas  of  Germany,  the  manner  of  the  ancient  rhapfodifts.  '  TbeO^^ 
particularly  at  Hamburg,  «  were  all  tradefmen  x  of  Politian  was  the  firft  attempt  at  mufical  drama. 
your  Ihoemaker,"  iays  Riccoboni,  *«  was  often  It  was  afterwards  perfeded  by  Metaftafio.  No 
the  firft  performer  On  the  ftage ;  and  you  might  miiflcal  dramas,  fipnilar  to  thofe  afterwards  known 
have  bought  fruit  and  fweetmeafs  of  the  fame  by  the  names  of  opera  and  okatOrio,  had  ez- 
girli,  whom  the  night  before  you  had  feen.  in  the  iftence  in  Italy  before  the  xyth  century.  About 
charaders  of  Armida  or  Semiramis.  Soon,  how-  1600  eunuchs  were  firft  emptoyed  for  fioging  ilk 
ever,  the  German  opera  arofe  to  a  more  refped"  Italy.  There  feem  to  have  been  no  finging  eu- 
able  fituation ;  and  even  during  the  i7lh  century  nuchs  in  ancient  timea,  onlefs  the  CAtLi  or  archt' 
many  eminent  compofers  ffouriihed  in  that  coun-  gaili^  priefts  of  Cybele,  were  fuch.  Caftratioa 
^^1-  was  never  praAifed  merely  to  preferve  the  voice 

.  (64.)  *'  Mufic  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France  till  about  the  end  of  the  1 6tb  century. 
till  the  operas  of  Lulli,  under  the  patronage  of  (68.)  **  At  Rome,  the  firft  public  theatre  open- 
Lewis  XIV.  excited  pubKc  attention.  Thefavour«  ed  for  mufical  dramas,  injnodern  times,  was  if 
ile  Qnging-mafter  and  compofer  of  France,  in  the  Torre  de  Nona^  where  in  167 1  Giafine  was  per- 
i;th  century,  was  Michael  Lambert.  John  Bap-  formed.  In  1679,  ^^^  opera  of  Dou  e  Amore^  fet 
titt  Lulli,  foon  after  this,  rofe  from  the  rank  of  a  by  the  famous  organift  Bernard  Fafquini,  was 
menial  fervant  to  fame,  opulence,  and  nobility,  reprefented  at  Nilla  Sola  de  Sixnori  Capraniea ; 
by  his  (kill  in  mufical  compofitions.  The  cele-  a  theatre  whic)>  ttill  fubfifts.  In  1680,  VOnefta 
Vrated  finger  La  Rochois  was  taught  finging  and  negpjfmoreyfti^  exhibited;  the  firft  dramatic  com- 
aaiog  by  Lulli.  pofition  of  the  elegant,  profound,  and  original 

v6j.]  »•  La  Maufih,  the  fucceflbr  of  La  Ro-  •Alexander  Scarlatti.  «*  The  inhabiunts  of 
chois,  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  charader  Venice  cultivated  and  encouraged  the  mufical 
and  ronuutic  adventures,  deferves  to  be  mention-  drama  with  more  zeal  than  the  reft  of  Italy,  during 
«i.  She  was  equally  fond  of  both  fexes,  fought  the  end  of  the  X7th  and  beginning  of  the  18th 
ttd loved  like  a  man,  refifted  and  fell  like  a  wo-  century;  yet  the  opera  was  not  eftablifhed  in  Ve- 
mm.  She  eloped  from  her  huiband  with  a  fen-  nice  before  1637  ;  ^hen  the  firft  regular  drama  was 
^ng  oiafter,  of  whom  (he  learnt  the  fmall  fword ;  performed :  it  was  Andromeda.  In  x68o  the 
jne  became  an  excellent  fencer.  At  Marfeilles  (he  opera  of  Berenice  was  exhibited  at  Pad^a  with 
wcame  enamoured  of  a  young  lady,  whom  (he  aftonifhing  fplendour.  There  were  chorufetf  of  100 
K«^^^'  on  account  of  this  whimfical  aflfedion  virgins^  100  foldiers,  xoohorfemen  in  iron  armour, 
the  Udyr  was  hy  her  friends  confined  in  a  convent.  40  comets  of  horfe,  6  trumpeters  on  horfeback, 
^  Maaptn  obtained  admi(fion  into  the  lame  coo-  6  drummers,  6  enfigns,  6  fackbuts,  6  gre^t  (futes, 
yeotasanovice:  (he  fet  fire  to  the  convent,  and  6  minfirels  paying  on  TUrkilh  inftrumcnts,  6 
^  the  confufion  carried  off  her  favourite.  At  others  on  odave  flutes,  6  pages,  3  fergeants,  6 
i^^<«  when  (be  appeared  on  the  ftage  in  1695,  cymbalifte,  xa  huntfmen,  xa  grooms,  la  coach- 
^Qmeni,  a  finger,  having  afiironted  her,  (be  put  on  men,  a  lions  Ted  by  two  Turks,  %  elephants  by  two 
°^^i  clothes,  and  infifted  on  his  drawing  his    others;  Berenice's  triumphal  car  drawn  by  4  hor« 

word  and  fighting  her;  when  he  reftifed,  flie    feS|  6  other  oars  with  prifonvrs  and.fpoils,  &c. 

V91.  XV.  Past  IT.  K  k  k  Among 
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AaaoBg  tbe  iceoM  «nd  icprefeotalxonB  were  a  vaft  aiarket*  and  to  enable  tbem  to  keep  the  dW» 

plain  with  two  triumphal  archesy  another  plain  fion  of  plays  uodev  a  feparate  intereft  from  o 

with  tent0»  and  a  foreft  for  the  chaie :  in  ad  thirds  perat." 

the  royal  dreffing-room ;  (tables  with  loo  live  (72.)  **  Mr  Adoisoii's  opera  o^  Rqfam^ndiP' 

horfea,  portico  adoi^ed  with  tapeftry,  and  a  ilu-  peared  about  this  time(  but  the  mufic  fet  bi 

pendous  palace  in  perfpedlive.  At  the  end  of  the  Clayton  is  fo  contemptible*  that  the  m^rit  of  tV 

third  ad,  an  enormous  globe  dcfcended  from  the  poetry,  however  great,  could  not  of  it  itfclf  lorj 

Iky,  divided  itfelf  into  other  gl-^bes  fufpenJed  in  iupport  tbe  piece.  The  choice  of  fo  mean  a  coov 

the  air, and  ornamented  with  emblematical  figures  pofer  as  Clayton,  and  Mr  Addifon's  partiality  to 

of  Tinie,  Fame,  honour,  kc.     Early  in  the  his  abilities,  belraya.want  of  mufKal  tafte  in  tld 

a  7th  century,  machinery  and  decoration  ufurped  elegant  author.    The  firft  truly  great  Bngtr  v\i 

the  importance  due  to  poetry  and  mufic  in  fiich  appeared  on  the  ftage  of  Britain  was  Cavalier  !^ 

exhibitions,  colhio  Grhnaldi^  commonly  called  Nicoiini,    w 

(69*)  "  Few  inftances  occur  of  mufical  dramas  was  a  NuapoUtao ;  and  though  2^  beautiful  Gnsd 

at  Naples  till  the  beginn'rag  of  the  i8th  century,  was  flill  more  eminent  as  an  a^or.  In  the  T«/W 

Before  the  time  of  the  elder  Scarlatti,  Naples  had  N®  115,  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  his  adid 

been  kfs  fertile  in  great  contrapundtifts,  and  leCi  are  particularly  defcribed.    Recently  before  U 

diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  dramatic  mulic,  than  appearance,  Vaieniine  Urbanh  and  a  Rmalc  Gn^ei 

anv  other  ftate  of  July.    Since  that  time  allthe  called    The    Baronefit    arrived.      Margarita  ft 

reft  of  Europe  has  been  furniftied  with  compofers  TEpini,  who  afterwardi  married  'Dt  Pcpufci, 

and  performers  from  tbat  city.    '  had  been  in  this  country  before.    The  firft  opea 

(70.)  "  The  word  orsaa  feemsto  have  Wen  performed  Vfholij/  h  Italimm,  by  liaiian  Jiqtn 

familiar  to  EngliR)  poets  from  the  b^inning  of  the  was  Almahidg,    Operas  were  then  generall j  {» 

17th  century.  Stilo  recitativo*  a  recent  innovation  formed  twice  a-week. 

in  Italy,  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Johnfon  fo  early  as  (73.)  "  The  year  1710  is  difUngujihed  is  w 

1617.    From  this  time  it  was  ufed  in  mafques,  aonalsof  mufic  by  the  arrival  in  Britain  of  Geoi|i 

occafionally  in  plays,  and  in  Qaotatas,  before  a  re-  Frederick  Handel.  <See  HaNDEL.2^  The  famefl 

eular  drama  wholly  fet  to  mufic  was  attempted,  this  great  mufician  had  reached  tntf  country » 

By  the  united  abilities  of  QuiNAULT  and  LuLLi,  fore  he  arrived:  and  Aaron  Hill,  of  tbe  liaf' 

the  o{>era  in  France  had  arifen  to  high  favour-  market  theatre,  InfUntly  applied  to  him  toc» 

This  circiimftance  afforded  encouragement  to  fe-  pofc  an  opera.    It  was  RinMa  ;  the  admini 

veral  attempts  at  dramatic  mufic  in  England^  by  mufic  of  which  he  futiduced  entirely  in  a  Ia^ 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  and  othew,  before  night.    Soon  after  this  period,  appeared,  for » 

the  mufics  language,  or  performers  of  Italy  were  firft  time  at  an  opera  finger,  the  celebrated  In 

employed  on  our  ftage.    Pieces,  ftyled  dramatic  Anastasia  Robinson,  afterwards  CoaDteu^ 

cferoji  pieceded  the  Italian  opera  on  the  ftage  of  Peterborough.    She  made  her  firft  public  o^ 

England.    Thefc  w««  written  in  Englifti,  and  tions  in  the  concerts  at  York-buildings ;  an£J& 

exhibited  with  a  profufe  decoration  of  fcenery  quired  fo  much  the  public  £ivour,  that  bCTCtti 

and  habits,  and  with  the  beft  fingers  and  dancers  took  a  houfe  in  Golden  Square,  for  ^^^^|T^ 

that  could  be  procured.  certs  and  aflemblies,  in  the  manner  of  Cvnerp 

(71.)  *«  During  the  17th  century,  whatever  at-  zioni^  whkh  became  the  rcfort  of  the  moApob 

tempts  were  made  in  the  mufical  drama,  the  Ian-  audiences, 

guage  fung  was  always  En^liih.    About  the  end  (74.)  ••  The  conducing  of  the  opera  b-l 

of  that  centurv,  however,  Italian  fingiag  began  to  been  found  more  expenfive  than  profitable,  \V 

be  encouraged,  and  vocal  as  well  as  inftrumeatal  fufpended  from  1717  till  1720,  when  a  fcr 

muficians  from  that  country  began  to  appear  in  50,000!.  for  fupporting  and  carrying  it  00 

London.     The  firft  mufical  drama,  performed  fubfcribed  by  the  firft  perfonages  of  the  kingici 

wholly  after  the  Italian  manner  in  recitative  for  The  fubfcribera,  of  whom  King  George  l.«J 

the  narrative  parts,  and  meafured  melody  for  the  one  for  loool.  were  formed  into  a  fociety,  Di*» 

airs,  was  Arfinoe  Queen  o/CsfpruSi  tranflated  from  Tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic.    Handel,  bcicg^ 

an  Italian  opera  of  the  fiune  name,  written  by  pointed  to  engage  performers,  went  to  DtttA 

Stanzai^i  of  Bologna.    The  Englilh  vcrfion  of  where  Italian  operas  were  performed  in  tbtc* 

this  opera  was  let  to  mu£|c  by  Thomas  Clayton,  fplendid  manner,  at  the  court  of  Auguftui  k^ 

one  of  the  royal  band,  in  the  reign  of  William  of  Poland;  where  he  engaged  Sencfino  BercafJ-. 

and  Mary.    The  fingers  were  all  Englilh,  Mefirs  Bofchi,  and  the  Duranftanti. 

Hughes,  Leveredge,  and  Cook ;  Mrs  Tofts,  Mrs  (75.) "  In  I7a3,thccelebrated  F&amces Cr::* 

Crofs,  and  Mrs  Lyndfey.    The  tranflation  of  Ar-  ni  appeared  as  a  firft-rate  finger ;  and  two  tv^ 

finoe,  and  the  mufic  to  which  it  is  fet,  are  exe-  afterwards  arrived  her  diftinguilhcd  rival  FtJ?-* 

crable;  yet  fuch  is  the  charm  of  novelty,  that  this  Bordoni.    In  a  cantabiie  air,  though  the  i'^^ 

miferable  performance,  delerving  neither  the  name  Cuzzoni  added  were  few,  (he  enriched  ih^  f*  * 

of  a  dMma  by  its  poetry,  nor  of  an  oper»  by  its  Mena  with  the  moft  beautifol  embelliflinKnU.  " 

mufic,  fbltained  24  reprefentations,  and  the  ad  fhake  was  perfed ;  (he  had  a  creative  ^ncf ;  * 
year  tu    Operas,  notwithftanding  their  deficient    ihe  occafionally  accelerated  and  retard«^  t"^  ^^ 

cies  in  poetry,  mufic,  and  performance,  became  fure  in  the  moft  artificial  and  able  ^'^^'\ 

(b  formidable  to  onr  adors  at  the  theatres,  that  what  is  in  lUly  called  tefttpo  rt^M^  ^^  7' 

it  appears  from  the  I>miy  Couramh  14th  January  notes  were  unrivalled  in  clearnefs  and  ^''* ' 
X7oy,  a  fublbription  wan  opened  ••  for  the  encou-  (76.)  •*  Faustiwa  BordonIi  wife  of  Wf*^ 
fakement  of  tbe  cBmedians  a^ing  in  tbe  Hay-   brated  Saxon  ooropofer  Hassst  ki^iMtil  i^ 
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and  of  fiogiogf  by  ruMing  diviOons,  with  a  neat-  propriety  of  {their  aftiODf  as  the  ear  l>y  the  judi* 

Kill  and  Telocity  which  aftonUhed  all  who.  heard  ciout  ufe  of  a  few  notes  within  a  fmall  compafa 

ler.  By  taking  her  breath  imperceptibly,  ibe  had  of  ▼oice ;  but  Farindii,  without  fignificant  gef- 

Jie  ut  of  fttftainhig  a  note  apparently  longer  than  tores  or  graceful  attitades,  enchanted  and  afto- 

ny  other  finger.   Her  beats  and  trills  were  ftrong  niflied  his  heaven^  by  the  force,  extent,  and  mel* 

iDd  rapid;  her  intonation  perfied.    Her  profel-  lifluous  tones  of  the  mere  organ,  when  he  had 

lonal  per&dions  were  enhanced  by  a  beautiful  nothing  to  execute,  articulate,  or  expreft.    Tho' 

ice,  fine  fymnetry  of  figure,  and  a  countenance  during  the  time  of  fioging  he  was  as  motiooleiii 

ad  gefture  on  the  ftage,  which  indicated  an  en-  as  a  ftatue,  his  voice  was  fo  aAire,  that  no  inter, 

ire  intelUgenee  of  the  feteral  parU  allotted  to  vals  were  too  doie,  too  wide,  or  too  rapid  for  his 

ler.  Thefe  two  angelic  performers  excited  fo  fig-  execution. 

ii)Iy  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  a  Solent  (79.)  **  Hindxl,  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his 

tartT  fpirit  between  the  abettors  of  the  one  and  fortune  by  the  opera,  tried  the  public  gratitude 

i  the  other  was  formed ;  yet  fo  diftina  were  in  a  benefit,  which  was  not  diigracad  by  the 

heir  ftyles  of  finging,  fo  different  their  talents,  event:  for  the  theatre  was  fo  crowded,  that  he 

bat  the  pratle  of  the  one  was  no  reproach  to  the  cleared  800I.    After  a  fruitiefs  attempt  by  Hei- 

ther.  DBGGia,  the  coadjutor  of  Handel  in  the  condu^ 

(77.)  *<  In  left  than  7  years,  the  whole  50,000!.  of  the  opera,  and  patentee  of  the  King's  Theatre 

dbfcribed  by  the  Royal  Academy,  befides  the  in  Haymarket,  to  procure  a  fiibfcription  for  con- 

ffodnce  of  adraiffion  te  non-fubfcribers,  was  ex-  tinuing  it,  it  was  given  up.   About  this  time  the 

Mded,  and  the  govemor  and  direaors  ielin«  ftatue  of  Handel  vrasersaed  in  Vauxhall,  at  the  ak* 

raifhed  their  engagements ;  confeqnently,  at  the  penfe  of  MrTyers,  the  proprietor,  in  1739.  Handd 

iiofe  of  X7S7,  the  whole  band  of  lingers  difper-  carried  on  oratorios  at  the  Haymarket.    The  earl 

ed;  and  Senefino^  Fauftina,  Balde,  Cozzoni,  Nt-  of  Middlefex  undertook  thetroublefome  office  of 

nKDi,  F;irinel1i,  and  Bofche,  went  to  Venice.  fn^/^rM  of  the  Italian  opera.     He  engaged  the 

Iakoel,  however,  at  his  own  riik,  recommenced  King's  Theatre,  with  a  band  of  fingers  from  the 

Ik  opera,  and  engaged  a  band  of  performers  continent  almoft  entirely  new.    CALUPFiwashis 

stirely  new,  Hi  1719.    Thefe  were  Signora  Ber*  compofcr.    liandel,  almoft  ruined^  rethed  to  Ire^ 

lacchi,  Signora  Met^hi,  Signora  Strada,  Stgnor  4and,    In  1744,  be  again  attempted  oratorios  at 

lonibal  Pio  Fabri,  his  wife,  Signora  Bertoldi,  and  the  King's  theatre,  which  was,  till  1746,  unoc* 

Fohn  Godfrid  Reimfchneider.  cupied,  on  account  of  the  rebellion.   The  arrwal 

(7S.]  ^Thefacred  mufical  drama,  or  orato-  of  Giardini  in  London  this  year  forms  a  m»- 

tio,  was  indented  early  in  the  14th  century,  roorable  zra  in  inftrumental  mnfic.    His  poweM 

Svery  nation  in  Europe  feems  firft  to  ha¥e  had  re*  on  the  violio  were  unequalled.    The  fame  year 

»Qrie  to  religious  fubjeAs  for  dramatic  exhibi-  Dr  Croza,  then  manager  of  the  opera,  eloped* 

ions.     The  oratorios  had  been  common  in  Italy  leaving  the  performers^  and  imumcrable  trades 

luring  the  x  7th  cent  ury ;  they  had  nerer  been  puh-  peopl^  his  creditors.    This  incident  put  an  end 

kly  introduced  in  England  ti)l  Handel  exbibted«  to  operas  for  fome  time. 

a  1 732f  his  oratorios  of  EJherf  and  Jetj  and  Cala-  (80.)  *^  This  year  a  comic  opera,  called  //  Fih- 

fa.  Tbc  moft  formidable  oppofition,  which  Han-  fi/o  di  Campagmof  compoied  by  Cahippl,  was  «dii- 

id  net  with,  was  a  new  theMtre  for  exhibiting  bited,  which  iurpafled  in  nuifical  merit  all  the 

hefc  operas,  m  Lincoln^s-iim  Fields,  under  Ni-  comic  operas  performed  in  England  till  the  Bcmmc 

olas  Porpora,  a  refpedabie  compofcr.     A  dif-  Figliula.    Signora  Paghini  acquired  (nch  iame 

rrrnce  having  bccurred  between  Handel  and  8e-  by  the  airs  allotted  to  her  in  that  pieoe^  that  the 

tefino,  Senefino  deferted  the  Haymarket,  where  crowds  at  her  benefit  were-  beyond  example. 

fandel  mmaged,  and  engaged  at  I^ncoln^-inn  Caps  were  loft,  gowns  torn  in  pieoes,  and  ladiea 

'irids.    To  fupply  the  place  of  Senefino,  Handel  in  full  drefs,  without  fervants  or  carriages,  wcse 

voughtover  John  Carestini,  a  finger  of  the  obliged  to  walk  home,  amidft  the  merrimsot  oif 

noft  extenfiTe  powers.    His  voice  was  at  firft  a  the  fpedators.   At  this  period  the  arrival  of  Joha 

K)werful  and  clesr  A)prano;  afterwards  it  changed  ManzoK  marked  a  fplendid  era  i&  the  annals  of 

nto  the  fulled,  ineft,  deepeft,  coontcr-teoor  that  muHcal  drama,  by  confierring  on  ferious  opera  a 

i4s  perhaps  ever  been  heard.     His  perfon  was  degree  of  importance  to  which  it  had.felddm  yet 

»n»  be;iutiful,  and  m^eftic    He  renderei)  every  arifen.     Manzoli's  voice  was  the  moft  powerful 

htng  he  fung  mtercHing  by  energy  and  tafte.    In  and  volominousfoprano  th^t  had.  been  heard 

h?  eKecution  of  difficult  diviflons  from  the  cheft,  fmce  the  time  ofTarinellii  hii  masner  of  fingiqg 

Its  maaner  was  articulate  and  admn-abie.    The  i7as  full  of  tafte  and  dignity. 

•pert  under  Porpora  was  removed  to  the  Hay  mar-  (S  i .)  '^  At  this  tunc  Ten  Duccf ,  who  had  bean 

et,  which  Habdei  had  left.  Handel  occupied  the  in  England  fome  time  beionr,  and  was  now  <e» 

Keatre  of  Lincoln'Mnn  Fields;  but  his  rivals  now  turned  much  improsed,  performed  in  the  ftation 

njuired  a  vaft  ad^antage^  by  the  arrival  of  Car-  of  fecond  man  to  MaozoM.     Gastavo  Ova- 

0  Brofchi  dello  Farinelli.    This -renowned  linger  dagwi  made  a  great  figure  at  this  time.    He  bad 

ranfcended  all  anterior  vocal  excellence.    Novo-  been  tot  this  pountiV  in  1748*  ks  fcrions-msn  in  a 

•^\  performer  of  the  igth  century  has  been  fo  burletu  troop  of  nqgersb     His  voice,  however^ 

ioanimoufly  allowed  to  poflefs  an  uncommon  attraded  the  notipe  of  Handd,  who  affigned  bim 

>owfr,  fweetnefs,  extent,  and  agility  of  voice,  as  the  ports  in  his  oraH^os,  the  M^b  and  Sam$foih . 

'  ARtMtLLi.  Kicolini,  Settefino,and  Carcftiot,  gra-  originally  compofed  for  Mrs  Cibber.    He  iquitted 

ified  the  eve  as  much  by  the  dignity,  grace,  and  London  about  175^^  and  the  highcft  czpeaations 

Kkk»  pf 
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of  hifl  abilities  were  raifed  by  fame  before  his  ral  voice,  from  Aon  the  fifth  lineio  the  baft  to  A 
sd  arrival  As  an  a^or  he  feems  to  have  had  no  on  the  6th  line  in  the  treble,  and  beyond  that  in 
equal  in  Europe.  •  His  figure  was  uncommonly  ait  (be  had  in  early  youth  more  than  aootber  oc- 
elegant  and  noble;  his  countenance  replete  with  tave.  She  has  been  heard  to  afcend  to  B b  m  si- 
intelligence  and  dignity  $  bis  attitudes  were  full  tjfflmo.  Her  fliake  was  open  and  perfed ;  her  io. 
of  grace  and  propriety.  His  voicie  was  now  com*  tonation  true ;  her  execution  marked  and  rapid; 
paratively  thin  and  feeble ;  he  had  changed  it  to  a  the  ftyle  of  her  finging,  in  the  natural  compafs  of 
ibprano,  and  extended  its  compafs  from  6  or  7  her  voice,  grand  and  majeftic.  In  1776  arrircd 
notes  to  14  or  15.  The  mufic  he  fung  was  the.  Anna  Pozzi.  She  pofleiftd  a  voice  clear, fw<:et, 
moft  fimple  imaginable ;  a  few  notes,  with  fre*  and  powerful ;  but  her  inexperience,  both  as  ao 

2uent  paufes..  were  all  he  required.     In  the  ef-  adrefs  and  a  finger,  produced  a  contraft  very  un. 

ifionSf  feemingly  extemporaneous,  he  difplayed  favourable  to  her,  when  compared  with  fo  cck- 

the  native  power  of  melody  unaided  by  harmony,  brated  a  performer  as  Gabrielli.     She  bai  fiocr, 

X)r  evcQ  by  unifonous  accon^paniment :  the  plea-  however,  become  one  of  the  moft  admired  femak 

lure  h' communicated  proceeded  principally  from  fingers  in  Italy.    After  the  departure  of  Agujiri 

hts  aittul  manner  of  dimfniihiBg  the  tones  of  his  for  the  laft  time,  the  managers  ot  the  P^ntbctn 

voice,  likethe  dying  notes  of  the  J£olian  harp,  engaged  Georgi  as  her  fucceflfor.   Her  voice  wa 

Moft  other  fingersaflfed  a  fwell,  or  meJU  tU  ntoee  ;  exquifitely  finet  but  totally  uncultivated.    She  .\ 

but  Guadag:.i,  after  beginning  a  note  with  force,  fince  much  improved. 

attenuated  it  fo  deHcately  that  it  poflefled  all  the  (S5  )  '*  During  the  fea&n  1777  and  1778,  tht 

effed  of  extreme  dtftance.     During  the  feafon  principal  fingers  at  the  opera  in  London  Ktt< 

1770  and  X771,  Tendocci  was  the  fucceflbr  of  Francis  Roncagliaand  Frances  Danzc,  aftcruard* 

Guadagni.    This  performer,  who  appeared  in  Mad.  Le  Brun.    Roncaglia  pofle0ed  a  iwttt- 

Engiand  ^fi  only  as  a  finger  of  the  ad  or  3d  toned  voice,  but  of  the  three  great  requiBttsofi 

ciafs,  wasduring  his  refidence  in  Scotland  and  Ire-  complete  ftage^finger,  pathos,  grace,  and  txecu- 

land  fo  much  improved  as  to  be  well  received  as  tion,  which  the  Italians  call  €anta6iUf  gravijit 

Uril  man,  not  only  on  the  ftage  of  London,  but  and  bravura^  he  could  lay  claim  only  to  t» 

in  all  the  great  theatres  of  Italy.  fecond.    His  voice,  a  voce  de  earner a^  when  cob- 

(8a.)  **  Ifl  the  firft  opetra  performed  this  feafon  fined  to  the  er«WQ/5i  in  a  ix>om,  leaves  nothing  t« 

iLuceo  Fera)  appeared   Mifs  Cecilia   Davibs,  wiih  for      Danze  \\^d  a  vioce^well  in  im,i 

called  in  Kaly  L'lnglefina.     Mifs  Davies  was  the  good  fliake,  great  execution,  prodigious  comp^. 

lirft  £figJt/b  woman  who  had  ever  been  thought  with  great  knowledge  of  mufic ;  yet  the  pieaAirr 

wroKhy  of  finging  on  any  ftage  in  Italy.    She  even  her  performance  imparted  was  not  equal  to  tkcfc 

performed  with  eclat  the  principal  female  charac-  accomplifliments :  but  her  objea  was  not  fomya 

tera  on  many  of  the  great  theatres  of  that  coun-  pathos  and  grace,  as  to  furprife  by  the  iroiun* 

try.    GA«RiBi,Li  only  on  the  Continent  was  faid'  of  the  tone  and  difficulties  of  inftruments. 

to  Airpafs  her.     H^r  voice,  though  not  of  great  (86,)  "  This  year  Gaspar  Pacchisrotti  ap- 

volume,  was  clear  and  perfedl^  in  tune;  her  peared  in  London,  whither  his  high  lepatatio 

-fiiflke  wasc^ea  and  diftind.    The  flexibility  of  had  penetrated  long  before.    The  natural  tooe» 

-ber  throat  rendered  her  execution  equal  to  the  his  voice  is  interefting,  fweet,  and  pathetic.  Hu 

oioft  rapid  divifiona.     Next  feafon  introduced  compafs  downwards  is  great,  with  an  afoento? 

Venamzio  Ravygihi,  a  beaut'hil  and  animated  to.B  b,  and  fometimes  to  C  m  alt.    He  po&fei 

young  man ;  a  compofer  as  Veil  as  a  finger.    His  an  unbounded  f Ancy,  and  the  power  not  on\j  o 

^Jvoicc  Was  fweet,  clear,  flexible ;  in  compafs  more  executing  the  moft  diflicult  and  refined  pa%* 

than  two  o^ves.  but  of  inventing  embclhlhment  entirely  nev.  Fff 

(*34*^Thefcaibn  1775  and  1776  was  rendered  dtnand  Bertonh  a* well-known  compofer,  oik 

anemorabie  by  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Cats-  along  with  PacchierotU  to  Britain* 

«iNA  GABRiELLi^ftyled  LaCuochetina,  being  O?.)"  During  the  laft  ten  years,  OAVCiKchu 

•ahedaugfater  of  a  cardinal  ctmk  at  Rome.    Her  become  an  important  .branch  of  the  amufcflKsi' 

manner  and&ppearance  depided  dignity  and  grace,  of  the  opere-houCe*  Mad*  Heinelf  M.  VeAris,  > 

Hers)roiGe,^tho'  exquifite,  was  not  very  powerful,  nior,  and  Mad.  Baccelli,  had  during  ibme  ^tn^ 

Hercllief  escelknte  was  the  neatnefs  and  rapidity  delighted  the  audience  at  thr  opera ;  but  oa  '.< 

'^  her  execution,  r  Mifs  Da/ies  fung  many  of  the  arrival  of  M.  VBSTiiiiy  the  elder,  pleafure  v«| 

4ame  longs  iti.the:iame  ftyle5  and  witha  neatnefs  exchanged  for  ecftafy.  .  In  I78|»  Faccbicrotti  V'! 

fo  nearly  equal,  that  commorf  hrarers  could  di-  been  fo  often  heard«  that.his  finging  was  no  \i^Y 

ftinguilh  no  difference;   The  difcr'rminating  critic,  diment  to  converiation;  but  while  theeklerVd 

iiawbttctr^  difcovered  a  fiiperior  fweetnels  in  the  tfis  was  oo<  the  ftage>  not  a  breathing  was  to  be 

fiatnrai  tv^ne  'of  XSiabrieltt's  voice,  and  so  elegance  heard*     Thofe  lovers  of  mnfiCi  who  talked  :^ 

rin'4he  finilkitig  <f  her  mafical.  periods*  fuperior  loudeft  while  Pacchierotti  fuogt  were  in  terror  !-^ 

ii«t  only  to  Mifs  Dalies,  but  to  every  other  finger  the  graceful  movenfents  of  Veftris.  the  god  :/i^ 

of  bedtime;?   •' ♦      '^'i.  i/a»fr,  (hould  beditorbcd  by  audible  approbaur- 

'  (»4*1 '*^bout  4hit;ljmev  t^he  proprietors  of  t-he  $i nee  that  time,  the  mod  liiute  and  rcfpcafu:^" 

4Ninth«on'*ventured  to*  engage  Acojarj  at  the  tention  has  been  paid  fothe  manlyjgraccor  U 

"lenormoos Yum  of  L.f»o  per  nighti  for  ringing  two  Picq,  and  the  light  fantattic  toe  of  the  youH » 

i<9vgs  ^vriyi  ±wraiid  ^/^jfi^M?'  was  a  truly  won-  Veftris;  to  the  RofiiSy  the  Theodores,  tbcO':- 

ilertu'  •^rfgnner.)  -The  lower  part  of  her  voice  .  Ions,  the  Hillinbfburgs;  while  the  flighted  fiof^* 

was  fiiUyromidjandof  excellent  quality;. its  com-  have  been  difturbed,  not  by  the  violence  of  a^ 

pify  amaziag.    She  bad  two  odtaves  of  iair  oatu«  plaufe,  but  the  clamour  of  iuattentiop. 
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(88.)"  The  year  1784  was  rendered  memorable  king  qf  Pruffia,  the  late  cleaor  of  Bavariof  .and 

in  the  annaU  of  mufic  by  the  fplendid  and  magni-  prince  Lobkowitz,   an  enjment  dilettanti  of 

ficent  manner  in  which  the  birlh  and  genius  of  modem  timei.       ^  -  .  . 

Handel  were  celebrated  in  Weftminaer  Abbey  and       (93-)  "  Befide»  the  opera-fingers  abovemcntioo. 

tlie  Pantheon,  by  five  performances  of  pieces  fe.  ed,?our  theatres  and  pubhc  gardens  have  exhibited 

leAed  from  his  works,  and  executed  by  a  band  of  fingers  of  confideraWe   merit.    In   1730,    Mifs 

more  than  500  voices  and  inftruments,  in  the  pre-  Rafter,  afterwards  Mrs  Clive.  firft  appeared  on 

ieoce  of  their  inajeaics  and  the  firtt  perfonages  of  the  ftage  at  Drury-lane.  The  lame  year  introduced 

the  kingdom.  The  comgiemoration  of  Handel  has  Mifs  Cecilia  Youmo,  afterwawls  the  wife  of  Dr 

been  fince  eftabliOied  as  an  annual  mufical  feftrval  Ame.  Her  ftyle  of  ringing  was  infinitely  fupenor  to 

for  charitable  purpofes ;  in  which  the  number  of  that  of  any  other  Engiifti  woman  of  her  time.  Our 

performers  and  the  perfedion  of  the  performances  favourite  musicians  at  this  time  were.  Dnboufig, 

have  continued  to  increafe.    In  1785  the  band,  Clegg,  Clarke,  and  Feftxng,  on  the  viohn ;  Kytcb 

Tocal  and  inftrumental,  amounted  to  616  J  in  1786  on  the  hautbby;  Jack  Fefttng  on ^  the  German 

10  74T ;  in^i787  to  806.  flute ;  Batton  on  the  common  flute ;  Karba  on  the 

(89.)  '*  Dr  BuRNEV  publlihed  An  Account'of  baflbon ;  Valentine  Snow  on  the  trumpet ;  and  on 
the  Mufical  Performances  111  Commemoration  of  the  organ,  Rofeingrave,  Green,  Robinfon,  Mag. 
Handei,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mufical  Fund.  The  nus,  Jack  James,  and  the  Wind  Stanley.  The  fa- 
members  and  guardians  of  that  fund  are  now  in-  vourite  playhoufe  singer  was  Salway ;  and  at  con- 
corporated  under  the  title  of  Royal  Societv  ofMu^  certs  Mountier  of  Chichefter.  As  compofers  for 
^iant.  (See  Uahdei:,  i  a.j  This  year  is  diftin-  our  national  theatre,  Pepufch  and  Galliard  feem 
gu»(hcd  by  the  arrival  of  Mad.  Mara,  whofe  per*  to  have  been  unrivalled  till  1731 ;  when  two  com- 
forroance,  in  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  petitors  appeared,  who  werfr  long  in  pofleflion  of 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  infpired  an  audience  of  3000  the  public  favour :  viz.  John  Frederick  Lampe  and 
of  the  firft  people  of  the  kingdom  with  ecftafy.  Thomas  Auguftus  Ame.  ,    '       . 

(90.)  ••  Id  1786  arrived  John  RuhmeUl  His  voice       (94)  "  In  1736  Mrs  Cibber,  who  had  cppti- 

is  a  true  and  fiiU  contralto  from  C  in  the  middle  vated  every  hearer  of  fenfibility  by  hw  native 

of  the  fcale  to  the  odave  above.  His  ftyle  is  grand ;  fweetnefs  of  voice  and  powers  of  expreffionas  a 

his  execution  peat  and  diftind ;  his  tafte  and  em-  finger,  made  her  firft  attempt  as  a  tragic  aftrefs. 

beilifhments  new,  felea,  and  mafterly.  The  fame  year  Beard  became  ^^favonnte  finger  at 

(91.) "  In  1788  a  new  dance,  compofed  by  the  Co  vent- Garden.  At  this  time  Mils  Young  and  her 

celebrated  M.  Nov srrb,  called  Ciittd  and  P/jcbCf  two  fitters,  IfabeUa  and  Efther,  were  the  favourite 

vas exhibited  along  with  the  opera  La  LoeantUera^  Engiifti  female  fingers.  In  1 738  was  inftituted  the 

which  produced  fo  great  pleafure  to  the  fpeaators,  fund  for  the  fupport  of  decayed  muficians  and 

that  Noverre  was  unanimouDy  brought  on  the  their  families.    In  1745  Mr  Tyers,  proprietor  of 

ftage,  and  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  principal  Vauxhall  gardens,  firft  added  vocal  mufic  to  the 

performers.*  This,  though  common  in  France,  was  other  entertainments  of  that  place.    A  fliort  time 

a  new  mark  of  approbation  in  England.  This  year  before,  Raneligh  had  become  a  place  of  public 

arrived  LuiG&  March  ESI,  a  finger  whole  talents  amufement. 

have  been  admired  on  every  great  theatre  of  Eo-        (95) "  T"  »749  arrived  GiARDiHt,  whofe  great 

rope.  Marchcsi's  ftyle  of  finging  is  not  only  elegant  tafte,  hand,  and  ftyle >>f  play mg  on  the  viohn, 

and  refined  in  an  uncommon  degree,  but  often  procured  him  univerfal  admiration.    A  few  years 

grand  and  full  of  dignity,  pirticularly  in  his  reci-  after  his  arrival  he  formed  a  moxnii^aeadenua  or 

tative  and  occafional  low  notes.    His  variety  of  concert  at  his  hotife, '  compofed  chiefly  of  his 

•  mbelliflimcnt  and  facility  of  running  extempore  fcholars.  Aboiitthis  time  San  Minini  and  Charles 

Alivifions  ari^  wonderful.    Many  of  h;s  graces  are  Avifpn  were  eminent  compofers.    Of  uear  150 

elegant  and  of  his  own  invention.  .  ..  musical  pieces  brough|  on  our  national  theatres 

(94.)  "  The  three  greateft  lulian  fingers  jof  the  within  thcfe  50  years,  30  of  them  at  leaft  were  fet 

prefenl  times  are  certainly  Pacchicrotti,  Rubinelli,  by  Ame.    Thejlyle  of  thiscompofer,;if  analyfed,   • 

and  Marchefi.  In  difcriminating  the  feveral  excel-  would  perhaps  appear  to  be  neither  Italian  nor 

loncies  of  tbefe  great  performers,  a  very  refpe^a-  Englifli,  but  an  agreeable  mixture  of  both  and  of 

^•c  judge,  Dr  Burn EV,  has. particularJy  praiied  Scotch. 

Ibc  fweei  and  touching  voice  of  Pacchierotii ;  his        C96.) "  The  Ute  earl  of  Kelly,  defcrves  particu- 
fine  fiiake,  his  exquifite  tafte,  hJs  great  fancy,  and  •  lar  notice*. as  porTeffed  of  a  very  eminent  degree 

his  divine  «xpreffion  in  pathetic  &>ngs :  Of  Rubi-  pi  mufical  fcience,  far  fup?rior  to  other  dilettanti, 

nelli's  voiccr  the  fulnefs,  fteadinefs,  and  majefty,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  profeflbr  of  his 

the  accuracy  of  his  intonations,  his  judicious  time.    There  was  no  part  of  theoretical  or  pradi- 

graces:   Of  Marcheai's  voice,  the  elegance  and  cal  mufic  in  which  he  was  not  thoroughly  yerfed. 

flexibility,   his  grandeur   in  reciutive,   and  his  He  poiTefled  a  ftrength.  of  hand  on  the  violin,  and 

boundlcfs  fancy  and  erobellifhments.    Here  we  a  geojiqs.for  compofition,  with  which  few  pro- 

muft  a::knowledge  the  aid  we  have  derived  from  feftbrs  ane  gifted. 

Dr  Bumey'j  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  ^he  beft  work  on  the        (97.) "  Charies  Frederic  Abel  was  an  admirable 

iiibjed  yet  publiflied.    During  the  latter  part  of  musician ;  his  performance  on  the  viol  de  gamba 

the  laft  century  many  eminent  compofers  have  ifvas  cotPpletcL^nd  perfe^.    He  had  a  nand  which , 

Haurifhed  on  the  contment ;  fuch  as  Jomelli,  the  .no  difticulti^  CQti.W  embarr^la ;  a  fafte'  the  moft 

bichs,  Gluck,  Haydn,  and  many  others,  whofe  refined,  and  deficate ;  a  judgment  lb  correa  and 

<i:ffcrcnt  ftyles  and  excellencies  defcrve  to  be  par-  cert^.as  never  to  permit  a  single  hottf  to  ^fcape 

I  cularifed.    MV  c^  only  jnft  mention  tfec  late  him  witbput  meaning..    His  cooipositioss'  were 

'  •  ^  eafy 
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eafy  and  elegantly  simple.  In  wnting  and  playing  preceding  Dtf/vj/tt^Mi  and  1^0171  we  haTcphfind 

an  adagio  be  was  fupenor  to  alt  praife*  His  manner  NumenJif  for  the  conTenience  of  references.  The 

foon  became  the  model  of  imitation.  Bartholemont  new  feries  of  numbers,  that  begin  with  the  itM^ 

Cervetto*  Cramer,  and  Crofdil,  may  be  ranked  as  thns  of  Terwut  are  prefixed  by  M.  D'Aleabcrt 

of  his  fchooL    All  lovers  of  music  muft  have  la^  himieir. 

mented  that  Abel  in  his  youth  had  not  attached  p___  .„.„..-  Tfc.«/.««... 

himfelf  to  an  inftrument  more  worthy  of  his  genius,  rt  iumwart  X^iscouass, 

tafte^'and  learning,  than  the  viol  de  gambif  that  (xoi.)  Music  may  be  conttdeitd  cither  u  aa 

remnant  of  the  old  cheit  of  viols,  which  during  art,  which  has  for  its  objed  one  cf  the  greateft 

the  1 7th  oeaXMrf  was  a  necel&ry  appendage  of  a  pleafures  of  which  our  fenfes  *  are  fuibeptibk;  or 

nobleman's  or  gentleman's   family  throughout  as  a  scibhcb,  by  which  that  art  is  reduoed  to 

Europe.    Since  the  death  of  the  late  eledor  of  principles.    This  is  the  double  view  in  whidi  «e 

Bavaria  the  inilrument  feems  quite  laid  aside,  mean  to  treatfof  music,  in  this  work. 

The  celebrated  {)erformer  on  the  violin,  LoUe,  (xo»«)  It  has  been  the  cafe  vnth  music  u  with 

came  to  England  in  1785.    Such  was  his  caprice,  all  the  other  arts  invented  by  men.    Somefadi 

that  he  was  feldom  heard;  and  fo  eccentric  were  were  at  firil  difcovered  by  accident;  fooii  after- 

his  ityle  and  composition,  that  by  many  he  was  wards refledion  and obfervation  inveftigatedotbcn; 

regarded  as  a  ioaadman.  He  was,  however,  during  iuid  from  thefe  fafist  properly  difpofed  and  united, 

his  lucid  intervals,  a  very  great  and  ezpreffive  philofophers  formed  a  body  of  fdenoe,  vkkl 

performer  in  the  ferious  ftyle.  afterwards  increafed  b^  degrees. 

(98.)  'f  Mrs  BiLLiNGTQv,  after  diftinguilhing  (103.)  The  firfttheonea  of  music  were  perbipm 

fcerielf  in  childhood  as  a  neat  and  expreffive  pex-  andent  even  as  the  age  of  PrTHAGea  as  ;  nor  doa 

former  on  the  pian6*forte,  speared  all  at  once  in  hiftory  leave  us  any  room  to  doubt,  that  from  the 

X786  as  a  fweet  and  captivating  singer.    The  na*  period  when  that  philofopher  taught,  theandoitt 

tural  tone  of  her  voice  is  fo  exquisitely  fweet,  her  cultivated  mulic,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  ideflce, 

knowledge  of  music  fo  considerable,  her  fhake  fo  with  great  affiduity.  But  there  remains  to  ui  nocb 

truey  her  doles  and  embellifhments  fo  various,  her  uncertainty  concerning  the  degree  of  petfcdioo  to 

expreffions  fo  grateful,  that  envy  only  or  apathy  whidi  they  brought  it.    We  ihall,  thereforr,oa:' 

could  hear  her  without  delight.  The  prefhit  com-  tent  ourfelves  with  considering  the  prcfeut  ftstecf 

pofersy  and  poforraers  of  the  firft  clafs,  are  fo  well  music,  and  Umit  our  endeavours  to  the  explicatics 

known  to  the  lovers  of  the  art,  that  it  would  be  of  thofe  accefiions  which  have  accrued  to  xst 

needlefs  and  imprjoper  to  mention  them  particu-  theory  of  music  in  thefe  later  timet, 

larly;  and  to  defcribe  the  diftindive  powers  of  (104.)  There  are  two  departments  m  mosi:. 

Bartholemon,  Cramer,  Pieltain»  Raimodde,  and  melody  and  harmony.    Melody  is  their: J 

Saiamon,  would  be  too  delicate  a  talk.  arranging  feveral  founds  in  fucceffion  one  to  u^ 

(99«)  '*  "1*^^  Catch-club  at  the  Thatched  therin  a  nunner  agreeab1etothee3ir;hannocya 

HotiUe,  inftituted  in   l^i%   by  the  late  earl  of  the  art  of  pleasing  that  organ  by  the  union  of  t^ 

EgltDton,  the  duke  of  Queenloefryy  and  others ;  veral  founds  which  are  heard  at  one  and  the  far: 

and  the  concert  ^ancient  mujici  fuggefted  by  the  time.    Melody  has  been  known  and  feH  throu^ 

earl  of  Sandwich  in  1776,  have  had  a  beneficial  all  ages;  perhaps  the  fame  cannot  be  affirmed ct 

efibd  in  improving  the  art.  harmony ;  we  know  not  whether  the  andeoti  oi^( 

any  ufe  of  it  or  not,  nor  at  what  period  it  tx;c 

.   £L]$£AENTS  OF  MUSIC»  to  be  praaifed.    Not  but  that  the  anctenu  cf^- 

(iQQ.)  Among  thevaripus  Treatifes  that  have  the  fifth,  and  the  third;  but  it  feems  doubtft 

beep  publiihed  on  this  enchanting  fdence,  by  the  whether  they  knew  any  of  the  other  confooircr 

mod  eminent  authors,  in  the  courfe  of  the  x8th  or  not. 

icentury,  none  has  obtained  higher  ormorejuft  ( 10  c.)  If  that  harmony  vHiich  we  now  pn^ic 
iipplaufe  for  method,  perfpicuity,  concifenefs,  and  owes  itv  origin  to  the  experience  and  reflfdrur  ^ 
degancc,  than  that  of  M.  D'Alembert.  Per-  the  modems,  there  is  the  higheft  probability  tb 
fuaded,  that,  althoush  we  were  to  attempt  to  the  firft  eifays  of  this  art,  as  of  all  the  others,  v^^ 
^ive  ^n  original  treatiie  on  music,  we  could  pro-  feeble,  and  the  progrefs-of  its  efforts  almoft  in- 
duce nothing  equal,  much  lefs  fupenor  to  it,  we  perceptible ;  and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  timff  1^- 
ihall  lay  it  before  our  readers,  with  very  tittle  proving  by  fmall  gradations,  the  fuccf  fEve  Ubcb;* 
^ridgment,  excepting  in  thofe  notes  which  are  of  fevetai  geniufes  have  elevated  it  to  that  t^^* 
not  eflential  to  the  fdeoce.  Indeed  thejtreatife  is  of  perfection  in  which  at  prefent  we  find  it. 
fo  fyftematically  cbmpdfed,  that  any  attempt  to  C106.}  The  firft  inventor  of  harmony  efcapetoc 
abridge  it  much  would  prove  impradicable,  with-  invcftigation,  from  the  fame  cauics  which  Skxk  i' 
out  rendering  it  either  deficient  or  obfcure.  To  ignorant  of  thofe  who  firft  invented  each  partia 
M.  D'Alkmbeat's  £|«£ments,  as  well  as  to  the  tar  Icience ;  bccaufe  the  original  roveotort  coo ' 

^  In  th'u  paMfge^  and  in  the  d^imHonj  ofmehdtf  and  harmony^  our  atuJior  Jams  to  bavcoifff^^ 
Vulgar  errort  that  the  pleafuret  of  music  terminau  in  torfortitt Jenje.  /&  vmadd  hoi^e  froncunad  a  a!fn 
to  ajjcrt  thejame  thing  ij fainting*  Tet  both  are  in  the  fame  prediiament.  Corporeal Jenfe  ii  the  t''*^ 
of  found  I  but  it  is  plain  from  our  immediate  feeilfigSf  that  the  refults  of  found  arranged  aeccrdi^  f'  j^ 

principles  ef  meiod^f  and  the  lavJl  of  hOrmonyf  are  tke  chjeHs  of  a  reflex  or  internal  fit^*  ^  *' 

^vifon's  Treatife  on  Musical  Expremon. 
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oDif  advance  cme  ftqiy  a  fuceeeding  difcoverer  af-  pal  fonnd*  exhibits  alfo  to  the  ear  the  zath  and 

terwardt  made  a  more  feofible  im|>roveiiient|  and  17th  major  of  that  found.    This  multiplicity  of 

the  firft  imperfeft  effays  in  every  kind  were  loft  in  different  yet  concordant  ibunds»  known  for  a  con* 

the  more  eztenfive  and  ftrikmg  vfews  to  whidi  flderable  time,  conftitutes  the  bafis  of  the  whole 

they  led.  theory  of  M.  Rameau«  and  the  foondation  upon 

(Z07.)  Ifhe  firft  compofitions  upon  the  laws  of  which  he  builds  the  whole  fuperftrudhire  of  a  mu- 

barmooy  which  we  know»  are  of  no  higher  anti*  fical  fyftem.    In  thefe  our  elements  may  be  feeUf 

quity  than  two  ages  prior  to  our  own ;  and  ther  how  from  this  eamriment  one  may  deduces  by  an 

were  followed  br  many  others.    But  noneoftheie  eafy  operation  of  reaibn»  the  chief  points  of  me- 

elTays  were  capable  of  btisfying  the  mmd  concern-  lodyand  harmbny;  the  periled  CRoan»  as  well 

ing  the  principles  of  harmony ;  they  were  confined  major  as  minor ;  the  two  tstr  ACHoaps  eraploy- 

almoft  entiiely  to  the  fingle  occupation  of  colled-  ed  in  ancient  mnfic;  the  fiormatioi!  of  our  oiato* 

bg  rulesy  without  endeavouring  to  account  for  nic  fcale;  the  diffoent  vatus  which  the  fame 

kben ;  neither  bad  their  analogies  one  with  an^  found  may  have  in  that  fcale^  according  to  the 

ther,  nor  their  common  fource,  been  perceived :  turn  which  is  given  to  the  bass  i  the  altera* 

an  uoenlightened  exfierienoe  was  the  only  com-  tions  which  we  obferve  in  that  fcale,  and  tike  rea- 

pafi  by  which  the  artift  could  dired  his  courfe.  fon  why  they  ate  totally  imperceptible  to  the  ear  ; 

(108.}  M.  Rameau  was  the  firft  who  began  to  the  rufes  peculiar  to  the  siodb  major  ;  the  diffi* 

tranifufe  light  and  order  through  this  chaos.    In  culty  in  mroiiATioir  of  fbrmliig  mree  tovbs  io 

the  different  tones  produced  by  the  lame  fonorous  Ibccefllon ;  the  reafoo  why  two  perfbft  chords  are 

body,  he  found  the  moft  probable  origin  of  bar-  profcribed  in  immediate  fbcceffion  in  the  diatonic 

mony,  and  the  caufe  of  that  pleafure  which  we  order ;  the  origin  of  the  mhior  mode,  its  fubordi« 

receive  from  it.    His  principle  be  uufblded,  and  nation  to  the  mode  major,  and  ita  variations ;  the 

ihowed  how  the  different  phenomena  of  mufic  Qfe  of  oiscoap ;  the  caufes  of  fhcb  efibds  as  are 

were  produced  by  it :  he  retlnoed  all  the  confo-  produced  by  diflierent  kinds  of  muftc,  wheUier 

nances  to  a  fmaH  number  of  fimple  and  ^damen*  diatonic^  chromatic,  or  en  9A»mon  ic  ;  the 

tal  chords,  of  which  the  others  are  only  combi-  principles  and  laws  of  tbmpbramsitt.    (Siee  all 

utions  or  various  arrangements.    He,  in  fhort,  thefe  articles^  In  this  difconrfe  we  can  only  point 

iifcovered  and  rendered  fenfible  to  otl^ers,  the  out  thefe  different  objeds,  the  fubfequent  efTay 

Btttual  dependance  between  melody  and  bar-  being  defigned  to  explain  them  with  the  minute 

nooy.  nefs  and  precifion  which  they  require. 

(109.)  Though  thefe  different  topics  may  be       (na.)  One  end*  which  we  have  propofed  in 

^Qtatoed  in  the  writings  of  this  cele&ated  artift»  this  treatife,  was  not  only  to  place  the  difcove- 

tod  in  thefe  writings  maj  be  underftood  by  phi-  ries  of  M.  Rameau  in  their  moft  confpicuona 

bfophers  who  are  likewife  adepts  in  mufic ;  ftill,  light,  but  even,  in  particular  reQ>ed8^  to  reodec 

bwever,  foch  muficians  as  Were  not  pbilo/opherjf  them  more  fimple.'— For  inftaoce,  befides  the  fun- 

ind  fuch  phiTofophers  as  were  not  mufidanip  have  damental  experiment  mentioned  above,^^  that  cele-- 

oag  defired  to  fee  thefe  obfeAs  brought  more  bratedmufidan,  to  render  the  explication  of  fome 

R^lthin  the  reach  of  their  capacity ;  fuch  is  the  in-  particular  phenomena  in  nrafic  more  acceffible, 

section  of  the  treatife  I  now  prefent  to  the  public  had  recourfe  to  another  ei^eriment ;  I  mean  that 

( had  formerly  compofed  it  for  the  ufe  of  fome  which  (hows  that  a  fbnoroos  body,  ftrock  and  put 

^end$.    As  the  work  appeared  to  tbem  clear  and  hi  vibration,  forces  its  xath  and  xyth  major  Jn 

nethodlcal,  they  engage)  me  to  publilh  it,  per-  defcending  to  divide  themfelves  and  produce  a 

aaded  that  it  might  be  ufefol  to  facilitate  the  pro-  tremulous  found.    The  chief  p^  which  M*  fta* 

;refsof  initiates  in  the  ftudy  of  harmony*    This  tnezu  made  of  this  ad  experiment  wattoinveftt- 

vas  theonl^  motive,  which  could  have  determined  gate  the  origin  of  the  minor  mode,  and  to  give  tt 

ae  to  publilh  a  book,  of  which  I  might  without  uttisfadory  account  of  fome  other  rules  eftimHfiito  . 

lefitation  afTume  the  honour,  if  its  materials  had  ^  i°  harmony ;  and  with  relied  to  this  in  our 

Ken  the  fruits  of  my  own  invention,  but  in  which  Mt  edition  we  have  implicitly  folbwed  him ;  i» 

t  can  now  boaft  no  other  merit,  than  that  of  ha*  this  we  have  found  means  to  deduce  from  the  firft 

nng  developed*  elucidated,  and  perhaps  in  fome  experiment  alone  the  formation  of  the  minor' 

efpefts  improved,  the  ideas  of  another.    (See  M*  mode,  and  befides,  to  difengage  that  formation 

lUmeau's  letter.    Merc,  de  Maif  z  75  a. )  from  all  the  queftions  which  were  foreign  to  it. 

(no.)  The  firft  edition  of  this  effay,  publiflied  in       ('  13O  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  fome  other  points 

1 75  ii  having  been  favourably  received*  I  have  en-  as  the  origin  of  the  chord  of  the  fub-dominant,  (fee 

leavoured  to  render  this  more  perfe^.     The  de-  Sub-dominant,)  and  the  explication  of  the  fe- 

:ail,  which  I  mean  to  give  of  mj  labour,  will  pre*  feventh  in  fome  peculiar  refpeAs,  upon  which  it 

eat  the  reader  with  a  general  idea  of  the  princi-  is  imagined  that  we  have  fimplified,  and  per- 

)le  of  M.  Rameau,  of  the  confequeoces  deduced  haps  in  fome  meafure  extended,  the  princ^les  of 

Vom  it,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  difpofed  the  celebrated  artift. 

:his  principle  and  its  confec^ucDces ;  in  (hort,  of       (  zi4*)  Webave  likewife  baoiflied  from  this  edi* 

vhat  is  ftill  awaotiog,  and  might  be  advantageous  tion  every  confideratlon  of  geometrical,  arithme- 

:o  the  theory  of  this  amiable  art;  of  what  ftill  re-  tlcal,  and  harmoolcal  proportions  and  progref- 

Buini  for  the  learned  to  contribute  towards  the  fions,  which  authors  have  endeavoured  to  find  tn> 

^erfedion  of  this  theory ;  and  of  the  rocks  and  the  mixture  and  protradion  of  tones  produceAbjr 

^oickfands  which  they  ought  to  avoid  in  this  re-  a  fonorous  body ;  perfuaded  that  M.  Ramean  waa 

^^^^^  under  no  neceffity  of  paying  the  leaft  "regard  toi 

Uii.)  Every  fonorous  body,  befides  its  princi-  thefe  proportionsi  which  we  believe  to  be  notour 
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iy  ufelefs,  bat  tvtfi  fallacioUlf  when  applied  tO  certain  points  (though  there  number  be  but  fmallj 
the  theory  of  muGc.  In  (hort,  though  the  rela«  which  appear  ftill  in  fome  degree  unaccountable 
jtion«  produced  by  the  o<5tave»  the  fifth,  and  the  frooa  our  principle.  Sucn«  for  ioftance.  is  the 
third*  &c.  were  quite  diflferent  ftom  what  they  procedure  of  the  diatonic  fcale  in  defcending;tbe 
are ;  though  in  thefe  chords  we  (hould  neither  re-  formation  of  the  chord  commonly  termed  the 
mark  any  progreiSon  nor  any  law;  though  they  JSxth  redundant  \feeR^DVHmAHT}t  or  fuferjluout 
ihould  be  incommeDfurable  one  with  another ;  the  and  fome  other  fad's  of  lefs  importance,  for  whid 
protracted  tone.of  a  fonorous  body»  and  the  mul-  as  yet  we  can  fcarcely  offer  any  (atiifafiory  ac* 
tiplied  founds  which  refult  from  it,  are  a  fuffident  count  except  from  experience  alone. 
'  foundation  for  t)ie  whole  harmonic  fyftem.  ( i  >  7- )  Thus,  though  the  greateft  number  of  tbe 

(1x5.)  But  though  this  work  is  intended  to  ex-  phenomena  in  the  art  of  mufic  appear  to  be  d^ 
plain  the  theory  of  mufic»  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  ducible,  in  a  fimple  and  eafy  manner  from  tbe  pro- 
^ftem  more  complete  and  more  luminous  than  traded  tone  offonorous  bodies,  one  ought  not  per. 
lus  hitherto  been  done,  we  ought  to  caution  thofe  '  haps  to  affirm,  as  yet,  that  this  mixed  and  pro- 
who  ihail  read  this  treatife,  that  they  may  be  traded  tone  is  dgmon/lraiiwfy  tbe  only  origiul 
careful  not  to  deceive  themfetves,  either  bv  mif-  principle  of  harmony.*  But  m  the  mean  time  it 
apprehending  the  nature  of  our  objed,  or  the  end  would  not  be  lefs  unjuft  to  rejed  ihU  priBcipif, 
vhich  our  endeavours  purfue.  We  muft  not  here  becauie  certain  phenomena  appear  to  be  deduced 
look  for  that  ftriking  evidence,  which  is  peculiar  from  it  with  lefs  fuccels  than  others.  It  ii  oDly 
to  geometrical  difcoveries  alone,  and  which  can  neceflary  to  conclude  from  this,  that  we  ougbi 
be  fo  rarely  obtained  in  thefe  mixea  difquiBtions,  not  to  attempt  the  redudion  of  the  whole  fciefjcs 
vhere  natural  philofophy  is  likewife  concerned ;  of  mufic  to  one  principle ;  which,  however,  utLe 
into  the  theory  of  mufical  phenomena  there  muft  natural  effed  of  an  impatience  frequent  evft 
always  enter  a  particular  kind  of  metaphyGcs,  2|mong  philofophers,  which  induces  them  to  takr 
srhich  thefe  phenomena  implicitly  take  for  grant-  a  paft  for  the  whole,  and  to  judge  of  objed^  is 
cd,  and  which  brings  along  with  it  its  natural  their  full  extent,  by  the  greateft  number  of  titei: 
^  obfcurity.    In  this  fubjed,  therefore,  it  would  be    appearances. 

abfiird  to  exped  what  is  called  JemonJlratiM*'  it  (iiS-)  In  thofe  fciences  which  are  ciMcdphfi> 
ii  an  atchievement  of  no  fmall  importance,  to  have  mathematical  (and  among  this  number  the  fclt.^i 
reduced  the  principal  fads  to  a  fyftem  conGftent  of  founds  may  be  placed),  there  are  fome  phfA* 
vrith  itlelf,  and  firmly  conneded  in  its  parts ;  to  mena  which  depend  only  upon  one  fiogle  priuv 
iiave  deduced  them  from  one  fimple  experiment ;  pie  and  one  fingle  experiment ;  there  are  otbfrt 
and*  to  have  eftabiiihed  upon  this  foundation  the  which  neceflarily  fuppofe  a  greater  number  b(^ 
moft  common  and  efiential  rules  of  the  mufical  of  experiments  and'principles,  whole  corobioiDA 
art.  But  if  here  it  be  improper  to  require  that  in-  Is  indifpenlable  in  forming  an  exad  and  compltf: 
tioute  and  unalterable  convidion,  which  can  on-  fyftem ;  and  mufic  perhaps  is  in  this  Uil  catV. 
ly  be  produced  by  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  we  For  this  reafon,  whilft  we  beftow  on  M.  Ratceii 
doubt  whether  it  is  poflible  to  elucidate  this  fub-  all  due  praiTe,  we  ihould  ftimulate  the  leamedt) 
jed  more  ftrongljr.  carry  them  ftill  to-higher  degrees  of  perfedioe. 

(ii6.)  After  this  declaration,  one  fliould  not  be  Whatever  the  refult  of  their  efforts  may  be,  V* 
aftonifhed,  that,  among  the  fads  deduced  from  Rameau  will  ftill  have  the  advantage  of  being  th: 
our  fundamental  experiment^  there  (hould  be  fome  firft  who  rendered  mufic  a  fcience  worthy  of  pbi'> 
which  appear  immediately  to  depend  upon  that  fophical  attention ;  made  its  pradice  moreioptc 
experiment,  and  others  which  are  deduced  from  and  eafy ;  and  taught  muficiatis  to  employ  cs 
It  m  a  way  lefs  dired.  In  difquifitions  of  natural  on  this  fubjed  the  light  of  reafon  and  analogy. 
philofophy,  where  we  are  fcarcely  allowed  to  ufe  (1X9O  w'e  would  the  more  willingly  perfuiiie 
any  other  arguments,  except  fuch  as  arife  from  thofe  who  are  ikilled  in  theory  and  emineot  f 
analogy  or  congruity,  the  analogy  ihould  be  fome-  pradice  to  extend  and  improve  their  views,  becsu^* 
times  mote  fometimes.  lefs  fenfible :  and  we  will  many  amonft  them  have  already  made  Uud/^ 
venture  to  affert,  that  fuch  a  oaind  muft  be  very  attempts,  anti  have  even  been  in  fome  meau.*? 
improper  for  philofophy,  which  cannot  recognile  fucceisful  in  diffiifing  new  light  through  the  v^ 
and  diftinguiih  this  gradation  and  the  different  ory  of  this  enchanting  ert.  It  was  with  this t.>-<« 
circumstances  on  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  not  that  the  celebrated  TaxTiNiprefented  us ioi;.'i 
even  furprifing,  that  in  a  fubjed  where  analogy  with  a  treatife  of  harmony,  founded  on  a  pna> 
alone  can  take  place,  this  condudrefs  ihould  de-  pie  different  from  that  of  M.  Rameau.  Tbttpr^ 
lert  us  all  at  once  in  our  attempts  to  account  for  ciple  is  the  refult  of  a  moft  beautiful  cxperifaeo:- 
certain  phenomena.  This  likewife  happens  in  If  at  once  two  different  founds  are  produced  to 
the  fubjed  which  we  now  treat :  nor  do  we  con-  two  inftruments  of  the  fame  kind,  tbefe  twofcs' Ji 
ceal  the  fad,  however  mortifying,  that  there  are  .  generate  a  thir4>  different  from  both  tbe  otbri 

*  Tbe  demonftration  of  the  prindplei  of  harmony  by  M,  Rameau  <was  not  tbu4  entitled  m  the  exf^f^'* 
which  beprefented  in  X749  to  tbe  Academy  i{f  Sciences^  and  ivbich  that  Society  very  highJy  afprove4;  '>^ 
title  watt  "  A  memorial,  in  which  are  explained  the  foundations  of  a  fyftem  of  mufic  tbeoretwcai  aaif^f^ 
tkalJ*  Dr  Blacklock  jtyily  remarkit  that  fyftem  is  the  only  name  in  reality  which  ii  expr^fhrr^/^ 
nature f  as  M,  Rameau  bimftlf  acknowledges^  that  upon  particular  points  f  be  is  under  a  neceffitjf  ^fbawH  '^ 
eourfe  to  analogy  a«^ aptitude ;  which  exclude  every  idea  ^demonftration.  ^ 

t  On  tbisfUjeB  the  reader  may  confidt  Smith's  Harmonics,  Malcolm's  DiffertatioD»  md  Flcfdc.* 
IVeatife  on  Mufic  \  alfo  a  treatife  called  Principles  aud  Power  of  Hirmony ;  Lond^  177U 
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t  To  Generatb,  ^  s.)  They  have  inferted  in  of  pleafuref  And  iBough  one  fhould  grant  tt, 
r£aa(/^^^»  under  the  article  FuNOAMEiArALy  would  it  not  folloiv,  that  the  fame  chord  fhould 
Ictailof  this experioient  according  to  M.  Tar-  fQcce(!ively  and  rapidly  afTed  us  witb  contrary 
i ;  and  we  owe  to  the  public  an  information  of  fenfations,  fince  the  vibrations  are  alternAtely  co- 
licb  in  compofing  this  article  we  were  ignorant :  incident  and  difcrepatit  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how 
.  RameaUy  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  fhould  the  ear  be  fo  fenfible  to  the  fimplicity  of  re- 
untpetier,  h?d  prefented.  to  that  fociety  in  lationsi  whilft  for  the  moft  part  thefe  relations  are 
53,  before  the  work  of  M.  Tartini  had  appear-  entirely  unknown  to  him  whofe  organs  are,  not- 
,  a  memorial  printed  the  fame  year,  and  where  withftanding*  feniibly  aifeifted  with  the  charms 
ly  be  found  the  lame  experiment  difplaved  at  of  agreeable  mufic  ?  Why  Ihoutd  ceffain  chords 
11  length,  fti  relating  this  hSt,  it  is  by  no  which  are  extremely  pleafmg  in  themfelves,  fuch 
^aos  our  intention  to  detradt  in  any  degree  from  as  the  fifth,  iofe  almuft  nothing  of  the  pleafure 
e  reputation  of  M.  Tartini ;  we  are  perfuaded  which  they  give  us,  when  they  are  altered,  andf 
It  be  owes  this  difcovery  to  his  own  refearcbes  of  confequence  when  the  (implicity  of  their  rela- 
me:  bat  we  think  ourfelves  obliged  in  honour  tions  are  deftroyed;  whilft  other  chords,  which- 
give  public  teftimony  in  favour  of  him  who  are  likewife  extremely  agreeable,  fuch  as  the  third, 
18  the  firft  in  exhibiting  this  difcovery.  become  harlh  almoft  by  the  fmalleft  alteration ; 

(no.)  In  exhorting  philofophers  and  artifta  to  nay,  whilft  the  mod:  perfect  and  the  moft  agree- 
ake  new  attempts  for  the  advancement  of  the  •able  of  all  chords,  I  mean  the  odtave,  cannot  fuf* 
eory  of  mnfic,  we  ought  to  let  them  know  the  fer  the  moft  inconGderable  change  ?  Let  us  in 
lager  of  miftaking  what  is  the  real  end  of  their  fincerity  confefs  our  ignorance  concerning  the 
fearches.  Bxpenence  is  the  only  foundation  genuine  caufes  of  tbefe  efftfdts.  The  metaphyfical 
)0Q  which  they  can  proceed;  it  is  alone  by  the  conjedtures  concerning  the  acoyfiic  organs  are 
)ferratinn  of  fadts,  by  bringing  them  together  in  probably  in  the  fame  predicament  with  thofe 
leyiew,  by  ihowing  their  dependency  upon  one,  which  are  formed  concerning  tlie  otjgans  of  viQon^ 
pofTible,  or  at  leaft  upon  a  very  fmall  number  in  which  philofophers  have  made  fuch  fnconG.- 
'  primary  fads,  that  they  can  reach  the  end,  to  derable  progrefs,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  not  be 
hicb  they  ai]ptre,  of  eftablilhing  an  exadt  theory  furpafl'ed  by  their  fuCcelTors. 
f  mufic,  where  nothing  is  wantin^?,  nothing  ob-  (122*}  Since  the  theory  of  mufic,  even  within  it's 
ure,  but  every  thing  difcovered  in  its  full  ex-  limits^  implies  queftions  from  which  every  wife 
nt,  and  in  its  proper  light.  The  philofopher,  mufician  will  abftain,.  with  much  greater  teafon 
ho  is  properly  enlightened,  will  put  tittle  value.  Ihould  they  avoid  endeavours  to  inveftigate  be- 
poD  the  attempts  of  natural  philofophers,  to  ex-  tween  muuc  and  the  other  fcienc^s  chimerical 
lain  the  multiplicity  of  tones  produced  by  fonp-  relations  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature. 
)us bodies;  by  pretending  that  there  are  particles  The  lingular  opinions  advanced  upon  this  fub- 
)  the  air,  which,  by  their  different  degrees  of  jed,  by  Tome  even  of  the  moft  celebrated  mudci- 
tagnitude  and  texture,  being  naturally  fufcepti-  ans,  deferve  not  to  be  refuted ;  and  ought  only  to 
k  of  different  ofcillations,  produce  the  multipli-  be  regarded  as  a  new  proof,  how  far  men  of  ge- 
ty  of  found  in  queftion.  Though  it  (hould  even  oius  may  deviate  frofh  truth  and  tafte,  when  they 
t  pnnted,  that  there  is  fuch'a  diverfity  of  ten-  engage  in  fubje^s  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
on  in  thefe  aerial  particles,  how  (hould  this  di-  (123.)  The  fules  which  we  have  attempted  to 
^ity  prevent  them  firom  being  all  confounded  eftablilh,  conoeming  the  trad  which  every  one 
I  their  vibrations  by  the  motions  of  a  fonorous  ought  to  purfue  in  the  theory  of  the  muHcal  art, 
y^Y  I  What  then  ihould  be  the  refult,  when  the  may  fhbw  our  readers  the  end  which  ^e  have  en- 
brations  arrive  at  our  ears,  but  a  cpnfufed  and  deavoured  to  attaic^  in  this  work.  We  have  no- 
Mppreciable  noife,  where  one  could  not  diftin-  thing  to  do  here  with  the  Mechanical  principles 
rilb  any  particnlar  found  ?  of  protrafted  and  harmonic  tones,  produced  by 

(ill.)  If  philofophical  muficians  ought  not  to  fonorous  bodies,  which  till  now  have  been  ex« 
fe  their  time  in  fearching  for  mechanical  expli-  plored  in  vain ;  we  have  ftill  lefs  to  do  with  the 
tions  of  the  phenomena  in  mufic,  much  lefs  is'  pKaphylical  caufes  of  thofe  pleafing  feofations 
their  province  to  exhauft  their  powers  in  vain  which  are  iroprefled  00  the  mind  by  harmony  $ 
tempts  to  rife  above  their  fphere,  into  a  region  which  are  ftill  lefs  difcoyered,  and,  according  to 
ill  more  remote  from  the  profpedt  of  their  facul-  all  appearances,  will  remain  in  perpetual  obfcu- 
%  and  to  Iofe  tbemfelves  in  a  labyrinth  of  rfte-  rity.  We  are  alone  concerned  to  Ihow  how  the 
^ytical  fpeculations  upon  the  caufes  of  that  moft  eifential  laws  of  harmony  may  be  deduced 
ifare  which  we  feel  from  harmony.  In  vain  from  one  fingle  experiment ;  and  for  which  pre- 
ild  they  accumulate  hypothefis  on  hypothefis,  ceding  artifts  have  been  groping  in  the  dark, 
ifiod  a  reafon  why  fome  chords  (hould  pleafe  us  (124.)  To  render  this  work  as  generally  ufeful 
than  others.  The  futility  of  thefe  fuppoOti-  as  pollible,  I  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  it  to  the 
It  accounts  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  capacity  even  of  thofe  who  are  uninftruAed  in 
tthe leaft  pcttetration.  Some  afcribe  the  different  mufic.  To  accomplifli  this  delign,  it  appeared 
|rses  of  pleafure  which  we  feel  from  chords,    neceflary  to  purfue  the  following  plan. 

t^the  more  or  lefs  frequent  coincidence  of  vibra-       (125.)  To  begin  with  a  fiiort  introduftion,  in 
s;  others  to  the  relations  wliich  thefe  vibra-    which  are  defin^  the  technical  terms  moft  fie- 
8  have  among  themfelves  as  they  are  more  or    quently  ufed  in  thi{i  art.  Afterwards  to  enter  into 
i  fituple.    But  why  ihould  this  coincidence  of    the  theory  of  harmony,  which  ts  explained  ac^ 
pations,  and  the  accident  of  beginning  fre-    cording  to  M.  Rameau,  with  all  poffiblc  p.erfpi- 
■J"t)y  at  the  fame  timei  prove  fo  great  a  fource    euity.    This  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  Firji  Part ; 
>  ou  ::v.  Part  12.  L  M  whichV 
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which,  as  well  us  the  introduAion,  prefuppofes  ly  fuch  as  we  have  fuppofed  them»  at  leaflno  ex- 
no  other  knowledge  of  music  than  that  of  the  perimentb  can   prove  that  they  are  not  fo;  and 
^  names  and  powers  of  the  fyllables,  «/,  r^,  mi,  /a,  fince  thefe  relations  are  fignified  by  a  simple  ex- 
/o/,  /ay  Jiy  or  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  *  preffion,  since  they  are  befides  fnfficicnt  for  ail 

(ia6.)  The  tlieory  of  harmony  requires  fome  the  purpofes  of  theory,  it  would  not  only  be  xSt- 

arithmetical  calculations,  wliich  are  neceflary  for  Icfs^  bnt  even  contrary  to  foundpbilQfophy,(hould 

comparing  founds  one  with  another,    Thefe  cal-  ary  one  ircliftc  to  invent  other  relations^  to  fom 

Kulations  are  very  fiiort,  extremely  simple,  and  the  bafis  of  atjy  fyftem  of  muAc  left  eafy  ard 

condu<5ted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fenfibly  com-  [imp|e  than  that  which  we  liave  detioeatedin  tbii 

prehended  by  everyone;  they  demand  no  oper-  treatife. 

ation  but  what  is  clearly  explained,  and  whict        (129.)  The  lid  part  contains  the  moft  eflenliil 

every  fchool-boy  with  the  flighteft  attention  may  rules  01  compofition,  or  in  other  words  tbej>r«* 

perform.  ^iVw  of  harmony.    (See  Compositiok,  J  6,  7.) 

(117.)  Thefe  calculations  I  have  not  endeavour-  Thefe  riiles  are  founded 'on  the  principles  lijd 

ed  to  multiply ;  I  could  even  have  wifhed  to  fup-  down  in  the  firft  part;  yet  thofe  who  wifti  louo- 

prefs  them,  if  it  had  been  poflibie:  fo  much  did  deritand  no  more  than  is  neceflary  for  prafiicti 

it  appear  to  mc  that  my  readers  might  be  mifled  without  exploring  the  reafone  why  fuch  prafiiol 

upon  this  fubje<$t,  and  might  either  believe  them-  rules  are*  neceflary,  may  limit  the  objeds  of  thcf 

fclves,  or  fufpedl  me  of  believing,  all  this  arith-  ftudy  to  the  introdu8i<m  and  the  ad  part.    Th^ 

metic  neceflary  to  form  an  artift.    Calculations  who  have  read  ^be  jft  part*  will  find  at  every  m^ 

may  indeed  facilitate  the  undc'rftanding  of  certain  contained  in  the. id,  ^  reference  to  that  pafljge 

points  in  the  theory,  as  of  the  relations  between  in  the  firft  where  the  reafons  for  cftabliihing  ttn: 

the  different  notes  in  the  garomut  and  of  the  tern-  rule  are  given. 

perament ;  but  the  calculations  neceflary  for  treat-  .   (130.)  This  ad'part  prefuppofes,  po  more  tba 

mg  of  thefe  points  are  fo  Ample,  and  of  fo  little  the  firft,  any  habit  of  finging,  nor  even  anyknov* 

importance,  that  nothing  can  require  a  lefs  mi-  ledge  of  mufic ;  it  only  requires  tbaf  one  OiocU 

nute  or  oftentatious  difplay.     Do  not  let  us  imi-  know,  not  even  the  rules  and  manner  of  istoni- 

tate  thofe  musicians  who,  believing  themfelves  tion,  but  merely  the  pofition  of  the  notes  iotiie 

geometer sy  or  thofe    geometer^   who,    believing  cleffy«  or  F  on  the  fourth  line,  and  that  of/c/ot 

ihemfelves  mufic'tanit    fill    their    writings    with  G  upon  the  fecond :  and  even  this  knowledge  icif 

figures  upon  figures.    The  propensity  of  adorn-  be  acquired  from  the  work  itfelf ;  for  in  ibeta- 

ing  their  works,  with  a  falfe  air  of  icience,  can  ginning  of  the  ad  part  I  explain  the  pofitioniof 

fmly  impofe  upon  credulity  and  ignorance,  and  the  olefins  and  of  the  notes.    Nothing  elfe  ii  «• 

ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  render  their  trea-  ceflary  but  to  render  it  a  little  familiar  to  cor 

tifes  more  obfcure  and  lefs  inftrudlive.    In  the  memory. 

character  of  a  geometer,  I  think  I  have  fome  right       (131.^1  would  be  wrong  to  expert  here  all  tbe 

to  proteft  here  againft  fuch  ridiculous  abufe  of  rules  01  compofition,  and  efpecially  thofe  wtic^ 

gCQmetry  in  music.  ^  dire^  the  compofition  of  mufic  in  feveril  ys^^ 

(laS.)  In  this  Oibjedt  th'e  foundations  of  thofe  and  which,  being  lefs  fevere  and  indifperDble* 

calculations  are  in  fome  manner  hypothetical,  and  may  be  chiefly  acquired  by  praAice,  by  ftudyi?f 

can  never  arife  to  a  degree  of  certainty  above  hy-  the  moft  approved  models,  by  the  afiiftaocf  of  a 

pothesis.    The  relation  of  the  octave  as  i  to  a,  proper  mafter^  but  above  all  by  the  cultivatioo  cf 

that  of  the  fifth  as  2  to  3,  that  of  the  third  major  the  ear  and  of  the  tafte.   This  treatife  is  propcr^T 

as  4  to  5,  &c.  are  not  perhaps  the  genuine  rela-  but  the  rudiments  of  music,  intended  for  expiiicr 

tions  eftabliihed   in  nature;  but  only  relations  ing  to  beginqers  the  fundamental  princip(e«,  not 

which  approach  them,  and  fnch  as  experience  the  practical  detail  of  composition.    Thofe  vro 

can  difcover.    But  happily  thefe  approximated  wifli  to  enter  more  deeply  into  thia  detail,  viQ 

relations  are  fuflicient,  though  they  fhould  not  be  either  find  it  in  Mr  Raroeau's  treatife  of  haimoi^r 

exactly  agreeable  to  truth,  for  giving  a  fatisfac-  or  in  the  code  of  music  which  be  publiflied  twx 

tory  account  of  thofe  phenomena  which  depend  latelyf ,  or  laftly  in  the  explication  of  the  thfcry 

'  on  the  relations  of  found;  as  in  the  difference  be-  and  practice  of  music  by  M.  Bsthizi:  (Par-S 

tween  the  notes  in  the  gammut,  of  the  alterations  X754 ;)  This  laft  book  appears  to  me  clear  aftl 

neceflary  in  the  fifth  and  third,  of  the  different  methodical.  Onemaylookuponitatafuppltn^^ 

manner  in  which  inftruments  are  tuned,  apd  other  to  my  own  performance.    I  do  this  juftice  to  tbf 

fa«5ls  of  the  fame  kind.  If  the  relations  of  the  oc-  author  with  fo  much  more  cheerfulnefi,  ^^  be  "^ 

tave,  of  tile  fifth,  and  of  the  third,  are  nqt  exadt-  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  as  bit  animadvenic^ 

iipofl 

*  Tlie  name*  of  tf^ /even  notes  ufed  hy  the  French  ar^  here  retained j  aSi  ifpr^rly  ajhaatedv:lfh  J^ 

Jowiih  luhicb  tkcy  denominate^  they  tend  to  imprefs  thefe  founds  more  diftinSiyon  the  memory  ofthejchiir 

'than  the  Utters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  'Q^from  *which  charaSers,  exeept  infoUfa  ingt  the  n»tesimtke  Matcv- 

/tries  ore  generally  named  in  Britairu  (For  their  origin,  fee  AnETiH,  ^f°  a.)    Amongfi  USf  in  thefri;^'^' 

ofititonationy  the  /yllMes  ut,  re,  and  fi,  ha've  hetn  omitted^  by<tvhith  means  the  Uacktrs  cf  cburek-^^^ 

haije  rendered  itJliU  more  difficult  to  expre/s  hy  the  four  remaining  denominations  the  various  ehangff  '* 

the  femitones  in  the  oQave.     As  thefe  artificially  shange  their  places j  the  feven  fylluHes  ahove  meKtieff* 

al/o  diver/if y  their  porjuersy  and  are  varioufly  arranged  according  to  the  intervals  isi  vthich  the  act»s  t^*f 

are  intended  to  fignify  may  he  placed.     For  the/;  variations^  fee  Rouffeau*s  Mufical  Didionary,  crtak 

Gamme  :  and  the  Elfiy  towards  a  Rational  Syftem  of  Jiufic,  by  John  Holden^  Part  L  chap,  1. 

t  From  my  general  recommendation  of  this  code,  I  exsept  tlfe  reJieOiom  on  the  prindpks  rffaund  at  tV 
endf  luhich  IJltould  not  adiifife  any  one  to  read* 
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upon  my  work  ;«ppear  to  mc  Icfs  fevcrc  than  it  de-  6.'  We  muft  likewife  obfefve  concerning   the 

fcrved.    {^t  yqurneaux  pconomiqurst  I75«»)  fcale,  that  th€  intervals  between  «/ and  r^,  between 

(i3i,)To  compofe  mufic  in  a  proper  taftc,  it  is  re  and  w/,  between^  and/o/,  between /«/  and  /«, 

not  enough  to  have  famiKarized  with  much  ippii.  between  !a  and^,  are  equal,  or  at  leaft  near^ 

cation  the  |>nncipleff  explained  in  this  trratife.  equal ;  and  that  the  intervals  between  mi  and  fuy 

Here  can  only  be  learned  the  roechani/im  of  the  and  between^  and  utf  arc  likewife  equal  among 

art;  it  i«  the  province  of  nature  alone  to  accuno*  themlelvcB,  but  conlift  almoft  only  of  balf  the  for- 

pliih  the  reft.     Without  her  adillance,  it  is  no  nner.  Thi$  fa<^  is  known  and  recognized  by  every 

more  poffible  to  coropofe  agreeable  mufic  by  ha-  one. 

vin;:  read  tbefe  elements,  than  to  write  verfcs  in  a  7.  For  thia  reafon  they  have  called  the  interval 

proper  maaocr  with  the  Didionary  of  Richt-let.  from  ml  to  fat    and  from  fi  to  «/,  a  femiton^; 

Id  one  word,  it  is  thb  elemerts  ot  znulic  alone,  whereas  thofe  between  ut  and  rel  re  and  mi,  fa 

and  not  the  princif  les  of  genius,  that  the  reader  andyo/»  fol  and  ia^  la  and^,  are  tone.i.    'The  tone 

may  expe^  to  find  in  this  treatife.  h  likewife  called  ^fecond  major  (fee  PI.  CCXXXL 

DEFINITIONS  OF  SEVERAL  TECHNICAL  ?f  *;  ^'^-  -^'^  snd  the/^w//^;/^  a  fecond  minor. 

TERMS  ^^^  Ikterval,  J  IIL  i— j  ) 

J.  To  defcend  or  rife  diatonically,  is  to  defcend 

I.  Q^MELODYy  Chord,  Ha&mont,  ^w^  Inter-  or  rife  from  one  found  to  another  by  ti>rr  interval 

TAL.  of  a  tone  or  of  a  femit one,  or,  in  gcntial,  by  fc- 

I.  Melody  is  a  feriet  of  founds  which  fucceed  conds,  whether  major  or  minor ;  as  from  re  iouu 

one  to  another  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear.  or  from  ut  to  rr,  from /a  to  w/,  or  from  tni  iofw 

H«M.N»  i,  properly  a  feriM  Of  Chords.  Which,  in  '*"»/'*'  Gamut -«  denominated. 
their  fucceflion  one  to  another,  delights  the  ear.  9.  An  interval  compofed  of  a  tone  and  a  fi'mi- 
A  fingle  chord  is  likewife  fometimes  called  bar-  tone,  as  from  mi  to  /c/,  from  la  to  u/,  or  from  re 
tMnjy  to  fignify  the  coalefcence  of  founds  which  to/^,  is  called  a  third  minor. — An  interval  corn- 
that  chord  creates,  and  the  fenfjtjon  produced  in  pofed  of  two  full  tones,  as  from  ut  to  mi,  from 
the  ear  by  that  coalefcence.  We  fhall  occafion-  fa  to  /a,  or  from  fol  to  if,  is  called  a  third  major, 
ally  ufelhe  word  harmony  in  this  laft  fenfe,  but  fo  —An  interval  compofed  of  two  tones  and  a  femi- 
as  never  to  leave  our  meaning  ambiguous,  tone,  as  from  ut  to  fa^  or  from/o/  to  ut,  is  called 

3.  In  melpdy  and  harmony,  the  dillance  be-  Sifourth. — An  interval  confiding  of  three  full  tones, 

tweenone  found  and  another  is  called  an  interval;  as  from  fa  toj!,  is  called  a  triton  or  fourth  redu/:- 

and  this  is  increafed  or  diminilhed  as  the  founds  dant.-^An  interval  confifting  of  three  tones  and  a 

between  which  it  intervenes  are  higher  or  lowtr  femitone,  as  from  ut  to  /o/,  fromyji  to  «*— from 

one  than  the  other.    (See  Interval,  §  111,  i-j.)  r^^to  la,  or  from  mi  to/,  &:c.  is  called  Ajffth. — 

4*  That  we  may  learn  to  dillinguifli  the  inter-  An  interval  compofed  of  three  tones  and  two  fe^ 

wis,  and  the  manner  of  perceiving  them,  let  us  mitones,  as  from  mi  lO  «/»  is  called  SLjixth  miner, 

take  the  ordinarv  fcaJe  *'»  ''^^  W.//i,/o/,  la,J,  UT,    —An  interval  compofed  of  four  tones  and  a  femi- 
w  IOC  orainary  icaie  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^  major,— 

which  every  perfon,  whofe  ear  or  voice  is  not  ^x-  An  interval  confifting  of  four  tones  and  two  fcnii- 

tremcly  falfc,  naturally  modulates.      Thefe  are  tones,  as  from  r^  to  «/,  is  called  a7^wfl/;&  m/wor. — 

the  obfcrvations  which  will  occur  to  us  in  finging  An  interval  compofed  of  five  tones  and  a  femitone^ 

thi$  gammut.    The  found  re  is  higher  or  ftiajper  as  from  ut  to/,  is  called  ^.fe'venth  msjor, — And,  in 

than  the  found  a/,  the  found  mi,  higher  than  the  fljort,  an  interval  confifting  of  five  tones  and  two 

found  re,  the  found  fa  higher  than  the  found  mi;  femitones,  as  from  ut  to  UT,  is  called  an  cclaiJt* 

&c.  and  fo  through  the  whole  oftave ;  fo  that  the  A  great  number  of  the  intervals  now  mentioned, 

interval  or  the  diftance  from  the  found  ut  to  the  r.rc  ftill  (ignified  by  other  namcF,  as  may  be  feen 

found  ^^  is  lefs  than  the  interval  or  diftance  be-  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  part ;  but  thofe 

Jw^een  the  found  a/ and  the  found  w/,  the  interval  now  given  are  the  moft  common,  and  the  only 

from  0/  to>«i  is  lefs  than  that  between  ut  ^\•\^fa,  terms  ivhich  our  prefent  purpofc  demands. 

&c.and,  inihort,  that  the  interval  from  the  firft  to  10.  Two  founds  equally  high,  or  equally  low, 

the  (econd  ut  is  the  greateft  of  all.— To  diftinguilh  however  unequal  in  their  force,  are  faid  to  be  in 

the  firft  from  the  fecond  ut,  1  have  marked  the  un:fon  one  with  the  other. 

w4  with  capital  letters.  1 1 .  If  two  founds  form  between  them  any  in- 

.  5*  In  general,  the  interval  between  two  founds  tcrvjl,  whatever  it  be,  we  (ay,  that  the  higheft 

w  proportionably  greater,  as  one  of  thefe  (bunds  when  afcending  is  in  that  interval  with  relation  to 

]•  higher  or  lower  with  relation  to  the  other:  but  the  loweft ;  and  when  defcending,  we  pronounce 

»ti»ncceiraryto  obferve,  that  two  founds  may  be  the  loweft  in  the  fame  inter\'al  with  relation  to 

^ually  high  or  low,  though  unequal  in  their  force.  .  the  higheft.  Thus  in  the  third  minor  mi^JoU  where 

The  ftring  of  a  violin  touched  with  a  bow  produ-  w/  tt  the  loweft  ^nAfol  the  higheft  found,  fol  is  a 

J«s  a  found  equally  hich,   whether  ftrongly   or  ih'im  minor  from  mi  afcending^  and  mi  is  a  third 

lamtly  ftruck ;  the  found  \/ill  only  have  a  greater  minor  from  fol  in  defcending. 

or  leffcr  degree  of  ftrcngth.    It  is  the  fame  with  la.  In  the  (ame  manner,  if,  fpeakingof  two  fo- 

^ocal  modulation;  let  any  one  form  a  found  by  gra-  norous  bodies,  we  fhould  fay,  that  the  one  is  a 

duallpmpclling  or  fwelling  the  voice,  the  found  fifth  above  the  other  in  afcending  ;  this  infers  that 

fj^y  DC  perceived  to  increafHn  its  energy,  whilft  the  found  given  by  the  one  is  at  the  diftance  of  a 

»t  cqotinues  always  equally  low^or  equally  high.    ^  fifth  afcending  from  the  found  given  by  the  other. 
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ill.  <y  Intervals  create*  than  the  Octave,  of  them  by  itfelfwdiAina  founds,  though  produ- 

13.  If,  after  having  fung  the  fcale  «/,  r^  mi»/a,  ced  at  the  fame  time. 
/?/,  2a,/,  UT9  one  would  carry  this  fcale  ftill  far- 

:ther  in  afcent,  it  would  be  difcovered  without  dif-  PARTI. 

ficulty  that  a  new  fcale  would  be  formed,  UT,  RE,  Trnrnov  «•  UAQmrOKrv 

MI,  FA,  &c.  entirely  fimilar  to  the  former,  and  .  THEORY  of  HARMONY. 

,of  which  the  founds  will  be  an  ©aave  afcrtidine,  r,„.„    «      ».»...*.«*.•.  ^v   i7*>»n<w..*i, 

t*iin\i  ^r,\^o.^r^^v.^C*^^u^A\^ ^i.^  z     *!.     r              r     1  CHAP.   X.       PRELIMINART  AIM     IfUNDAIIERTlL 

eacD  to  itsicorrelponding  note  m  the  former  fcale;  p^om  tuewre 
,thu8  RE,  the  fecond  note  of  the  fecond  fcale,  will  isxperimbiits. 
be  an  odav^  in  afcent  to  the  r«  of  the  fiift  fcale  ;  X9«  Exper.  I.     WHEN  a  foDorous  body  b 
in  the  fame  manner  MI  Ihall  be  an  odave  to  m/,  llruck  till  it  gives  a  found*  the  ear,  befidei  the 
&c.   and  fo  of  the  reft.     See  Fig.  B.     Plate  principal  found  and  its  o^^ave*  perceives  two  other 
vCCXXXI.  N°  a.  founds  very  high,  of  which  one  is  the  twelfth 
i4«  As  there  are  nine  notes  from  the  firft  ut  to  above  the  principal  found,  that  is  to  fay,  the  oo 
the  fecond  RE,  the  interval  between  thefe  two  tave  to  the  fifth  of  that  found;  and  the  other  is 
sfounds  is  called  a  nlntlff  and  this  ninth  is  compo-  the  feventeenth  major  above  the  lame  found,  that 
fed  of  fix  full  tones  and  two  femitones.    For  the  is  to  fay,  the  double  odave  of  its  thjrd  major, 
'fame  reafon  the  interval  from  utto  FA  is  called  an  ao.  This  experiment  is  peculiarly  ienfibk  upon 
jleventht  and  the  in^erva}  between  uf  and  SOL»  a  the  thick  ftrings  of  the  violoncello,  of  which,  the 
^tujelfth,  &c.    It  is  plain  that  the  ninth  is  the  oc-  found  being estremely  low,  gives  to  an  ear,  though 
tave  of  the  fecond,  the  eleventh  of  the  fourth^  not  very  much  pra6tifed,  an  opportunity  of  dif. 
and  the  t<welfih  of  the  fifths  ficc.     The  o^ave  tinguifhing  with  fufficient  eafe  and  cieamefs  the 
above  the  odave  of  any  found  is  called  a  double  oc»  lath  and  17th  now  in  queftion. 
farve;  (See  Double  Octave,   and  Interval)  21.  The  principal  found  is  called  the ^CTr^rtf/sr, 
the  odave  of  the  double  oAave  is  called  a  triple  (SeeGsNER^TORi  $  ».)  and  the  two  other  fouodf 
oSave,  and  fo  of  the  reft.    The  double  odave  is  which  it  produces,  and  with  which  it  is  accotD- 
likewife  called  a  fifteenths  and  for  the  fame  reafon  panied,  are,  indufive  of  its  odtave,  called  its  bcr* 
.the  double  odtave  of  the  third  is  called  zftventeenthy  momcs.    See  Harmonics,  §  1. 
the  double  odlave  of  the  fifth  a  nineteenth,  &c.  ai.  Exp.  II.  There  is  no  perfon  infenfibleofthe 
IV.  Q/'Sharps  and  Flats.  refemblance  which  fubfifts  between  any  fouod 
IS'  It  is  plain,  that  one  may  imagine  the  five  and  its  octave,  whether  above  or  below.    Thefc 
totiLS   which  enter  into  the    fcale,   as  divided  two  founds,  when  heard  together, almoft  estirdf 
each  into  two  femitones;  thus  one  may  advance  coalefce  in  the  organ  of  fen&tion.    We  may  be- 
from  ut  to  re,  forming  in  his  progrefs  an  interme-  fides  be  convinced  (by  two  fads  which  are  ex- 
,diate  found,  (fee  Interval,  §  III.)  which  (hall  tremely  fimple),  of  the  £sdlity  with  which  ooc of 
be  higher  by  a  femitohe  than  ut,  and  lower  in  the  thefe  founds  may  be  taken  for  the  other.    Let  it 
fame  degree  than  re,    A  found  in  the  fcale  is  call-  be  fuppofed  that  any  perfon  has  an  inclination  to 
ed  Jharfit  when  it  is  raifed  by  a  femitone ;  and  it  fing  a  tune,  and  having  at  firfl  begun  this  air  upos 
is  marked  with  this  charadcr  ^ ;  thus  ut^  fignifies  a  pitch  too  high  or  too  low  for  his  voice,  foChat 
i/^T^c;^,  that  is  to  fay  «/ raifed  by  a  femitone  above  he  is  obliged^  left  he  (bould  ftrain  himfclftoo 
its  pitch  in  the  natural  fcale.  A  found  in  the  fcale  much,  to  fing  the.tune  in  queftion  on  a  key  higbo 
lieprenTod  by  a  femitone  is  cAWtdJlat,  and  is  mark-  or  lower  than  the  firft,  1  affirm*  thaty  without  he- 
ed thus,  \) :  thus  la\)  fignifies  lajlat,  or  la  depref-  ing  initiated  ip  the  art  of  mufic»  he  will  naturailT 
^ed  by  a  femitone.  take  his  new  key  in  the  odave  below  or  tbeoc* 
V.  0/'CoNsoNANCES^7//J  DISSONANCES.  tave  above  the  firft ;  and  that,  in  order  to  take  ih>i 

16.  A  chord  compofcd  of  founds  whofe  union  key  in  any  other  interval  except  the  odavc,  he 
JOT  coalcfcence  pleafes  the  ear  is  called  a  tonConance  ;  will  find  it  necefTary  to  exert  a  (enfible  degree  cf 

(See  Chord,  §  II,  III.)  and  the  foundfs  which  attention.    This  is  a  fedt  of  which  we  may  eafily 

,fv}rm  this  chord  are  faid  to  be  confonant  one  with  be  perfuaded  by  experience.    Let  any  perfon  ^ 

relation  to  the  other.    The  reafon  of  this  denomi-  a  tune  in  our  prefence,  and  let  it  be  fung  in  a  tone 

nation  is,  that  a  chord  is  found  more  perfedk,  as  too  high  or  too  low  for  our  voice^  if  we  wifii  to 

the  founds  which  form  it  coalefce  more  clofely  join  in  finging  this  air,  we  naturally  take  the  cc» 

among  themfelves.  tave  below  or  above,  and  frequently  in  taking  ihs 

17.  The  OCTAVE  of  a  found  is  the  moft  perfed  odave,  we  imagine  it  to  be  theuniibn. 
.cfconfcnanccs  of  which  that,  found  i.  fufceptible ;  ^          „    j,^  q             j.^  ^           jj,,o.W 

I  r^<*  ?ln  W  ^n  .Tn«1^.^'             '  ^                  '  M.NO»  J  cf  the  ^cfi  HATUItAt  MODOllT.O^ 

a  tact  lounued  on  experiment  ,.    '    /i  ^...m/-,- tj*«^*,-« 

18.  A  number  of  founds  fimultancouny  produ.  -"^'/"""^  "»""  Ha«i.ohy. 

^ed,  whof2  union  is  diipleafing  to  the  ear,  is  called  23.  To  retider  our  ideas  ftill  more  precifc  and 

a  DISSONANCE,  and  the  founds  which  form  it  are  permanent,  we  (hall  call  the  tone  produced  by  the 

^aid  to.be  dilTonant  one  >vith  relation  to  the  other,  fonorous  body  «/:  it  is  evidentt  by  the  fi**  9^" 

The  fecond^   the  triton,   and  the  feventh  of  ^  periment,  that  this  found  is  always  attended  bv 

found,  are  diiTonants  with'  relation  to  it.    (See  its  zith  and  17th  major;  that  is  to  fay,  with  t^^ 

Discord,  j  %,)    Thus  the  founds  ut  re,  ut  Ji,  or  o^ave  ofyV,  and  the  double  oAave  of  ini. 

/ap,  &c,  fimultaneoufly  heard,  form  a  diflbnance.  24.  This  odtave  of/)/,  then,  and  this  ^^^^^J^l 

*  T^e  reafon  which  renders  difibnance  difagreeable,  tave  of  me,  produces  the  moft  perfeS  chord  ^oicn 

i?,  t*KU  the  founds  which  compofe  it,  feem  by  no  can  be  joined  with  ut,  fince  that  chord  i«  l^^  *^ 

>nxeans  coalefccnt  to  the  ear,  and  arc  heard  each  and  choice  of  nature. 
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35.  For  the  fame  reafoD,  the  modnhtion  fonn-  $%•  The  moft  perfeA  cliordt  then  are,  i.  AH 

cd  bf  a/  with  the  odave  of /oi  aqd  the  doul)le  oc*  chords  related  one  to  another,  at  ut,  mit  fiU  utf 

Ust  oimif  fung  one  after  the  other,  would  like-  confiding  of  any  found  of  its  third  major,  of  ita 

wife  be  the  moft  (imple  and  natural  of  all  raodu-  fifth,  and  of  its  oAave.    1.  All  chords  related  one 

lations  which  do  not  defcend  or  afcend  diredlly  to  another,  as  0/,  mij,  /0J9  utt  confiding  of  any 

in  the  diatonic  order,  if  our  voices  had  fufficient  found,  of  its  third  minor,  of  its  fifth,  and  of  its 

compafa  to  form  intervals  fo  great  without  diffi-  odave.    In  effedt,  thefe  two  kinds  ot  chords  are 

culty:  buttheeafe  and  freedom  with  which  we  exhibited  by  nature;   but  the  firft  more  imme- 

can  fabftituie  its  odave  to  any  fouod,  when  it  is  diatcly  than  the  fecund.    The  firft  are  called 

more  convenient  for  the  voice,  afford  us  the  perfeB  chords  major^  the  iecond  perfeS  chords 

mnns  of  reprefenting  this  modulation.  minor, 

a6.  On  this  account,  after  having  fung  the  tone  r" «  *  .    itt     oi- « r.  q  «  . . .  .     l-  l  *a  v.  ... .. 

«f,  we  naturally  modulate  the  third  ml  and  the  ^"^'•.  ™-    ^-^/^  ^f I.  '"'a "a  v ^a7^  "  '^ 

fifth/./,  ioftead  of  the  double  odave  of  mi,  and  '^''"^  ""^  ^-^^^  ^^^'  '^^'^^ ''  ^>'^^- 

the  odave  oi  /oh  whence  we  form,  by  joining  33.  Since  the  found  ut  cauies  the  found  yb/to 

theodaveof  the  found  ir/,  this  modulation,  ut^  beheard,andisitfeif  heard  in  the  foundry,  wnich 

whJol%  utf  which  in  effed  is  the  fimpleft  and  ea*  foundsy^  andjfSi  are  its  two  isths,  wc  may  tma- 

fieil  of  them  all ;  and  which  likewife  has  its  origin  gine  a  modulation  compofed  of  that  found  ut  and 

eten  in  the  protraded  and  compounded  tones  its  two  laths,  or,  which  is  the  iame  ttiiiig  (art* 

produced  by  a  fonorous  body.  ai.},  of  its  two  fifths  fa  and  fot,  the  one  below, 

17.  The  modulation  «/,  tm^/olf  itf,  in  which  the  the  other  above ;  which  gives  the  modalatiuo  or 

chord  iff,  vif,  is  a  third  major,  conftitutes  that  f^^t%  of  tifths,>Si, «/.  /o/,  which  i  call  the  fimda-- 

kiDd  of  harmony  or  melody  which  we  call  the  mental  baft  ofut  by  fifths.   We  fliall  find  it  in  the 

mode  major;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  this  fequel  {Chap*  XVIII.),  that  there  tn\y  be  fom^ 

mode  refults  from  the  immediate  operation  of  fundamental  baiTcs  by  thirds*  deduced  from  the 

oatuie.    See  iNTfiavAL,  §  III;  and  Mods,  §  4.  two  X7ths,  of  which  the  one  is  an  attendant  of 

28.  In  the  new  modulation  itf,  mitfoi^  of  which  the  principal  ibund,  and  of  which  the  otticr  in- 

we  hafe  now  been  treating,  the  founds  mixod/ol  eludes  that  found.  .  But  we  muft  advance  ftep 

are  fo  proportioned  one  to  the  other,  that  the  by  ftep,  and  (atiftfy  ourlelves  at  prefent  to  confi* 

principal  found  mt  (art.  19.)  caufes  both  of  them  der  immediately  the  fundamental  bafn  by  fifths, 

torefound;  but  the  iecond  tone  mi  does  notcaufe  34-  Thus  from  the  found  utf  ontr  may  lu^ike  a 

fd  to  refoundy  which  only  forms  the  interval  of  a  tranfition  indifferently  to  the  founded/,  or  to  the 

third  minor.  found  fa. 

19.  Let  us  then  imagine^  that,  inftead  of  this  35-  One  may,  for  the  fame  reafoo,  continue 

iband  mi,  one  fhouldfubftitute  between  the  founds  this  kind  of  fifths  in  afcending,  and  in  defcend* 

tf  and/o/  another  note  which  (as  well  as  the  found  ingt  from  itf,  in  this  manner :  mi)^^Jf\^^fay  «/,  /s/, 

■r)  has  the  power  of  caufing  fil  to  refound,  and  ^%  ^  &c«   And  from  this  feries  of  fitrhs  one  may 

vhich  is,  however,  different  from  the  found  ut ;  pafs  to  any  found  wtiich  inunediaie'y  precede:,  or 

the  found  which  we  explore  ought  to  be  fuch,  by  follows  it. 

art.  19.  that  it  ouy  have  for  its  17th  major  yb^  or  36.  But  it  is  not  allowed  in  the  (ame  manner  to 

ooe  of  the  odaves  of  theyb//  of  coniequence  the  pais  from  one  found  to  another  which  is  riot  im« 

iound  which  we  feek  ought  to  be  a  Z7th  major  mediately  contiguous  to  it ;  for  inftance,  (mm  ut 

below  /o/,  or,  what  is  the  (ame  thing,  a  3d  major  to  rr,  or  from  re  to  ut  .*  for  this  vety  fimpir  rea- 

below  the  hme/oL    Now  the  found  mi  being  a  fon,  that  thu  found  re  is  not  contamed  m  the 

third  minor  beneath  yb/,  and  the  3d  major  being  found  ut%  nor  the  found  ut  111  th^tof  re;  and  thus 

{art.  9.)  greater  by  a  femitone  than  the  3d  minor,  thefe  founds  have  not  any  alliance  one  with  the 

It  follows,  that  the  found  of  which  we  are  in  other,  which  may  authorife  the  tranhuon  from 

learcb  (hall  be  a  femitone  beneath  the  natural  mi^  one  to  the  other. 

and  of  confequence  mi\).  37.  And  as  thefe  founds  ut  and  r^,  oy  the  firft 

30.  This  new  arrangement,  mt,  mi])^  foi^  in  experiment,  naturally  bring  along  wiib  th-  ui  the 

which  the  founds  ut  and  mi^  have  both  the  power  perfed  chords  confix tna  of  greater  intci  v  xis  u$t 

ofcaufing^torefound,  though  undoes  notcaufe  mi, /oi^  ut,  re,  faik>  i^^  re;  hence  may  :ie  de« 

"»;  to  refound,  is  not  indeed  equally  perfed  with  duced  this  ruie,  Tha.  two  pi-a'cd  chord*,   .-ipe* 

the  firft  arrangement,  itf,  mi^  Jol;  becaufe  in  this  cially  if  they  are  major,  cinn.it  tua  c>ed  one  ino- 

the  two  (bunds  mi  and  fol  are  both  the  one  and  ther  diatonicaliy  in  a  fundameutai  t>ar& ;  u  e  niv  an, 

the  other  generated  by  the  principal  found  ut ;  that  in  a  fundamental  bals  two  fa*  iids  canniM.  be 

whereas,  in  the  other,  the  found  jmij;  is  not  ge-  diatonically  placed,  in  fucceffion,  each  or '*'!uch» 

otrated  by  the  found  ut;  but  this  arrangement  with  its  harmonics,  forms  a  peifed  chord,  efpe- 

^*  wj^i  foU  is  likewife  didated-by  nature  (art*  cially  if  this  perfied  chord  be  major  in  botn. 

)90»  though  lefs  immediately  than  the  former;  /*„*«   iv     rs^xit,  ^^^  '\^    „•*. 

Waccordingl^r  experience  fvinces,  that  the  ear  ^"^'-  '^^    Q/'Modes  m  ok.erau 

^^ommodates  itielf  almoft  w  well  to  the  latter  as  38.  A  mode,  in  mutic,  is  the  order  or  founds 

to  the  former.  prefcribed,  as  weu  in  barmony  as  uielouy,  by  the 

3.1*  In  this  modulation  or  chord  ut%  nu^%foU  feries  of  fifths.    rhu!>the  thrtc  founds«/4i  ut^joU 

«^  it  ii  evident  that  the  thhrd  from  ut  to  mi)^^  is  and  the  harmonics  of  each  ot  thefe  three  lountls, 

t&inor;  and  fuch  is  the  origin  of  that  mode  which  that  is  to  fay,  their  thirds  x-ajor  and  tiictr  fiiiis^ 

^c  call  mM«r,  See  Imtb&yal^  j  III  \  and  ModB}  compofe  all  the  major  modes  which  are  proper 

'  4«  to  ut, 

39.  The 
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59.  The  ferieft  of  fifitlii,  theiii  ;or  the  6indMnen-  This  modulationi  thea^  or  this  lundamenul  bJ^ 

^tal  bafs  fa4  «!»  Jo^  of  which  ut  holds  the  middle  y&/,  uu  fiU  vi%  fa^  tUf/at  giTe^the  following  tiij. 

fpacei  may  be  regarded  as  repre&Dting  the  mode  tonic  feries,  JSt  utf  rtj  mh  fa^  fal^  id  ;  which  ti 

of  tu.    One  may  likewife  take  the  fertes  of  fifths,  precifely  the  diatook  fcale  of  the  Grecke.   (Sai 

or  fundamental  h^{^,4a%folf  r^yBS  reprefenting  ^.  D.)    We  are  ignorant  upoo  what  priocipki 

the  mode  of  ^;  ia  the  fame  manner^  t,  fa,  utf  they  had  formed  this  fcale ;  but  it  may  be  (n 

will  reprefcot  the  mode  of  fa.  '  By  this  we  fee,  fibly  perceived,  that  that  feries  arifes  Vron  \U 

that  the  mode  of^,  or  rather  the  fundamental  bafs/o/,  utt  folf  utffnf  uu  fa;  and  that  of  cc3 

bafs  of  that  mode,  has  two  founds  in  common  iequenoe  this  bafs  is  juftly  called  fundamentcd,  « 

with  the  fundamental  bafs  of  the  mode  of  «/.  bemg^  the  real  primitive  modolation^  that  wbid 

It  is  the  (ame  with  the  fundamental  bafs  of  the  conducts  the  ear,  and  which  it  feels  to  be  io 

modeyb.  .  plied  in  the  diatonic  modulatioo,  jf^  h/,  r^,  », 

40.  The  modeof  »//'/i,  ut^  fol)  is  called  the  fa^fiU  /«• 

principal  mode  with  refpied  to  the  modes  of  thefe       46.  We  (hall  be  ftill  more  convinced  of  tidi 

two  5th8,  'w4iioh  are  called  its  two  adjun84.    See  truth  by  the  following  remarks:  In  the  moduli' 

Adjunct.  tion  /, «/,  r^  «*»  fa^folt  lot  the  founds  re  aad 

41.  It  is  then,  in  fome  meafar^,  indifferent  to  fa  form  between  themfeWe«  a  third  minor,  whicft 
the  ear  whether  a  tranQtion  be  made  to  the  one  is  not  fo  perfeftly  true  as  that  between  mi  3d 
or  to  the  other  of  thefe  adjunds,  iince  each  of  fil.  Neverthelefs,  this  alteration  In  the  third  ni* 
them  has  equally  two  founds  in  common  with  the  nor  between  re  and  fo  gives  the  ear  no  paio,  i» 
principal  mode.  Yet  Che  mode  of  fci  feems  a  caufe  that  re  and  that /a,  which  do  not  fonnb(< 
littles  more  eligible ;  for  Ai  is  heard  amoi^  the  tween  themfelves  a  true  third  minor,  form,  exi 
harmonics  of  uty  and  of  confequence  is  implied  in  particular,  confonances  perfedly  juft  with  tbe 
and  fignified  by  at ;  whereas  ut  does- not  caufe^  founds  in  the  fundamental  bafs  which  corrdpood 
to  be  heard,  though  ui  is  included  in  the  fame  with' them :  fbr  re  in 'the  fcale  is  the  true  ^i^b  ^ 
found /j.  Hence  the  ear,  affeaed  by  the  mode  of  /o/,  which  anfwers  to  it  in  the  fundamental  Inij; 
»/,  is  a  little  more  prepoiTefled  for  the  mode  oifoi  v^ndfa  in  the  fcale  is  the  true  odtave  of  fay  vbxi 
than  for  that  of>Si.  •  Nothing  Jike#ife  is  more  fre-  atnfwer&to  it  In  the  fame  bafs. 

quent,  nor  more  natural,  than  to  pafs  from  the       47.  If,  therefore,  thefe  founds  in  the  fcale  foia 

mode  of  K/  to  that  of  70/.  confonances  perfedly  true  with  the  notes  wiii^ 

4».  For  this  reafon,  as  well  as  to  diftingiiifli  correfpond  to  them  in  the  fundamental  bafsi  the; 

the  two  fifths  one  from  the  other,  we  call  fil  the  ear  gives  itielf  little  trouble  to  inveftigate  the  a^- 

fifth  above  the  generator  the  dominant  found,  terations  which  th^re  may  be  in  the  iotmilf 

and  the  fifth  fo  beneath  the  generator,  the  sub-  which  thefe  founds  in  the  fcale  form  between 

DOMINANT.    (See  thefe  articles.)  themfelves;    This  Is  a  new  proof  that  the  fnnda- 

43*  As  we  have  feen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  mental  bafs  is  the  genuine  guide  of  the  ear,  vA 

that,  in  the  feries  of  fifths,  we  may  tndifllerently  the  true  origin  of  the  diatonic  fcale. 
pafs  from  one  found  to  that  which  is  contiguous :        48.   This  diatonic  fcale  hicludes  only  icm 

in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  one  founds,  aod  goes  no  higher  tfaan^,  which  would 

may  pafs  from  the  mode  of  ^/  to  the  mode  pf  r^,  be  the  o6hive  of  the  firft ;  a  new  fingnlarity,  ^ 

afrer  having  made  a  tranfitfon  from  the  mode  of  which  a  reafon  qaay  be  given  by  the  pnocipb 

ut  to  the  mode  of  fil,  as  from 'the  mode  of  fa  above  eftabliflied.    In  reality,  that  the  found  / 

to  the  mode  of  ft  \),    But'  it  is  necifHkry  to  ob-  may  fucceed  immediately  in  the  fcale  to  the  fouDd 

fcrve,  that  the  ear  which  has  been  immediately  af-  la,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  note  /o/,  which  b  ttfr 

fisded   with   the  principal  mode  feels  always'  a  only  6ne  from  whence/  as  a  harmonic  tnay be 

ftrong  propenlity  to  return  to  it.    Thus  the  f nr-  deduct,  ihould  immediately  fuoceed  to  the  km 

therthemodeto  whichweimakeatranfittonisre-  fa,  in  the  fundamental  bale,  which  is  the  oD.y 

moved  from  the  principal  mode,  the  lefs  tihic  we  one  fiom  whence  la  can  be  harmonically  d«u- 

ought  to  dwell  upon  it ;  or  rather,  to  (peak  in  tlie  ced.    Now,  the  diatonic  fucceflion  (romfa  to/jf 

terms  of  the  art,  the  lefs  ought  the  fhrafe  {ftt  cannot 4}e  admitted  In  the  fundamental  bafs  ^' 

Phrase,  $  4.)ofthatmodetobeprotraded.  cording  to  what  we  have  remarked  (art.2^- 

Chap  V     Of  tk^  Formatiow  «/-/A.  Di atomic  The  founds  la  and  /,  then,  cannot  ta^^f^^ 

CHAP.  V.    (^  Mir  l-pRMATiONo/ /^  DiATQiiic  f^^^    ^e  another  in  the  fcale :  we  fliall  fee  ^ 

SCAUE  asv^^Dhytbe  Greeks.  the  i^uel  why  this  is  not  the  cafe  In  the  feries  ^. 

44.  Fpom  this  rule,  that  two  founds  which  are  re,  mUfayfoly  la,,fif  UTt  which  begins  opoo  ^^' 
contiguous  may  be  plaoed  in  immediate  Aiccef-  whereas  the  fcale  in  queftioo  here  begins  Dpoti/> 
fioo  in  the  feries  of  Mths,  fa,  ut,  foU  it  follows,  49.  The  Greeks  Kkewife,  to  form  an  ^^^^' 
that  one  may  form  this  modulation,  or  this  fon-  tave,  added  below  the  firft/  the  note  /^t  ^^^ 
damental  bafs,  by  fifths,  ful  ut^fil  ut,  fa  ut,fa.  they  diftinguilhed  and  feparated  from  the  reft  » 

45.  Each  of  the  founds  which  ^ms  this  mo-  the  fcate,  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  theff'^'y 
dulatioh  brings '  neceffarily  along  with  itfelf  its  PR0SLAMBANOMBNE,.that  is  to  fay,  a  ftri"^>'^ 
third  major, -its  fifth,  and  its  odtave ;  {feefg  D.)  note  fubadded  to  theTcale,  and  put  before/ 
iofomuch  that  he  who,  '-   '  "          ^       ..       f.  ^        ..  ^  /«__  .i-_^  „ ^-^u^ 

foly  may  b6  reckoned 

foltJSf  re^fil:  in  the  fame  manner  the f6und  ur  in  is  compofed  w.  v,.-  •^^ , ,  - 

the  fundamental   bafs  brings  along  With  it  this  of  two  diatonic  fcales,  each  confiftiog  of  j^^jf 

modulation,  ut,  mi,  fil,  ut ;  and,  in  ihort,  the  founds,  /,  «,•  re,  mi^  and  mi,  fa,  fol,  f^'/J  Z: 

fame  found  fo  brings  along  with  fa^  kf  ut,  fa.  two  tetrachords  areexadly  fimilari  fornc^Jj 


to 
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Qfa  there  is  the  £ime  interval  as  from  Ji  to  n/,  fimple  thaa  ours;  fince  the  icaTe  of  the  Greeks 

rom/3  \ofol  the  fame  as  from  utto  re;  from/bi  {chap*  V.)  may  be  formed  alone  from  the  mode 

0  la  the  iame  as  from  re  to  mi :  this  is  the  reaioo  proper  to  ut  s  whereas  ours  is  originally  and  pri- 
irby  the  Greeks  difttnguiflM  thefe  tjKro  ^ftrs^  mitively  formeciy  not  only  from  the  mode  of  ui 
diords;  yet  they  joined  them  by  the  note  wi,  ("fit^  ut^/tfOj  but  likewtfe  from  the  mode  of/off  • 
vbich  is  common  to  both*  and  which  gave  them  fut,  foU  ft.J    It  likewife  appears,  that  this  laft 
Jie  name  of  eonjunShfe  tetrackordj*  fcale  con  fids  of  two  parts ;  of  which  the  one»  att 

51.  Moreover,  the  intervals  between  any  two  re,  mt^  fa^  foU  i^  >n  the  mode  of  ut ;  and  the 
ounc^  taken  in  each  tetrachord  in  particular,  other,  foU  ^1  /i  ^U  in  that  c^foU 

irf  precifely  trues  thus,  in  4he  firft  tetrachord,        57^  For  this  reafon,  the  note /o/ is  found  to  be 

be  intervals  of  ui  mi^  and  J  re^  are  thirds,  the  twice  repeated  in  immediate  ftrccelBon  in  this 

me  major  and  the  other  minor,  exactly  true,  as  fcale ;  once  as  the  Ififth  of  uf,  which  cbrrefponds 

reitds  the  fourth^  mi;  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  with  it  in  the  fVindamental  bafs;  and  agam,  as 

he  tetrachord  mi^fa^Jol^  /«,  fince  this  tetraehord  the  oAave  of />/,  which  immediately  follows  ut 

1  eiidly  like  the  former.  in  the  fame  bats.    As  to  what  remains,  thefe  twd 

52.  fiutthecafeisnot  the  fame  when  we  com.  confecntive  y&/j  are  otherwife  in  perfed  unifon, 
are  two  founds  taken  each  from  a  different  te-  For  this  reafoo  we  are  fatisfie^  with  finging  only 
racbord ;  for  we  have  ah-eady  feen,  that  the  note  one  of  them  when  one  modulates  the  fcale  «/|  re^ 
*  in  the  firft  tetrachord  forms  with  the  note  fa  mii/a^  foi^  la^  Jl^  UT.'  but  this  docs  not  prevent 
D  the  fecond  a  third  minor^  which  is  not  true,  ns  mm  employing  a  paufe  or  repofb,  ezprefled 
[0  hke  manner,  it  wUl.be  found,  that  the  fifth  or  underftood  after  the  fbund  fa.  There  is  no 
bm  re  to  /a  is  not  exadly  true,  which  il  evident  |  perfon  who  does  not  pertfehre  this  WhiHt  he  him- 
orthethird  major fix)m  J^  to  Ai  is  true;  and  the  iiMf  fings  the  fcale. 

iird  minor  from  iv  to  ySi  is  not  ib :  riow,  in  or-        58.  The  fcale  of  the  fttodems,  then,  may  be 

kr  to  form  a  true  fifth,  a  third  msfjor  and  a  tbM  confidered  as  confiding  of  two  tetrachords,  dif- 

ftinor,  which  are  both  exaidly  true,  a»e  neceflary.  jundive  indeed,  but  perfe^lV  fimilar  one  to  the 

S3'  Thence -it  follows,  that  every  confonance  other, -iif,  re^  ^h  fa^  nnd  foif'  Ja,  Jft  ttt,  one  in 

I  abfoiutely  perfedt  in  each  tetrachord  taken  by  the  mode  oitt^the  other  in  that  of foL  For  what 

ticif ;  but  that  there  is  fome  aHtration  in  pafiing  remains,  we  ffaallfee  in  the  fequel  by  what  arti- 

rom  one  tetrachord  to  the  other.    This  is  a  new  fice  one  may  caufe  the  fcale  «/,  re,  nii,/a,  fol,  la^ 
«^on  for  diltinguifhing  the  fcale  into  thefe^wo  -/i  C/^T,  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  mode 

ttrachorSir  ^  ti  ut  alone.    I^or  this  pnrpofe  it  is  neceflary  to 

54'  It  may  be  afcertaioed  by  calculation,  that  make  fomechanges  in  theiiindamental  bafs,  which 

n  the  tetrachord  Jf  ut%  r^  mt,  the  interval,  or  we  have  alread^  afiigned :  but  this  (ball  be  es:- 

^  tone  from  re  to  oti,  is  a  little  lefs  than  the  in>  pknned  at  large  in  chap,  xiti. 
^tval  or  tone  from  ut  to  re.    In  the  fame  manner,        59.  The  introdndtion  of  the  mode  proper  to  fil^ 

A  the  fecond  tetrachord  ftn,  fOfM^  ia,  which  is,  in  the  fundamental  bafs,  has  this  happy  effcift,  that 

|«  we  have  proved,  perfeaiy  irmilar  to  the  firft,  the  notes /i,yc>/,  /«,  /,  may  immediately  fucceed 

^e  note  fromy^  to  ia  is  a  little  lels  than  the  ifbte  each*  other  in  afcending  the  fcale,  which  cannot 

Tom/a  to  foL    It  is  for  this  teafon  that  they  dif-  take  place  (art.  48.)  in  the  diatonic  feries  of  the 

•ioguiih  two  kinds  of  tones ;  the  greater  tone,  as  Greeks^   becaufe  that  feries  is  formed  from  the 

^omu^torr,  from  fa  to /oif  &c*'f  and  thelefler,  mode  of  ut  alone.  From  whence  it  follows,  i* 

18  from  re  to  ««,  from/oi  to  Ai,  &c.    See  Intbr-^  That  we  change  the  mode  at  every  time  when  we 

*^AL,  §  III,  I — 3.  modulate  three  notes  in  fucceffion.    a.  That  if 

Chap  Vf     nr  #A-  r/^D  ^  a  ^./xw  ^r^i.  n,  *  ^^^.,,  ^^^^  ^^'^  °^*^"  ^^  ^"Og  in  fucceffion  in  the  fcale 

S^ALP  :»^  .t  Mnn«.  J?    ^.1  np\t,.?  V  ^  ^^  «'•  A  M  i<h  fituT,  this  cannot  be  done 

Gammot^       Moderms,  or  the  Ordinary  y^^  y^^  the-'aflSftance  of  a  paufe  expreiTed  or  un- 

^  derftood  after  the  note/r;  infomucb,  that  the 

55*  We  have  juft  fhown  how  the  fcale  of  the  three  tones ^,  fiU  /«>  fii  (three  only  becaufe  the 

Greeks  is  formed,  ^,  «f,  rr,  ml,  fa,  fii^  /a,  by  note  fol  which  is  repeated  is  not  enumerated)  arc 

neaoi  of  a  fundamental  bafs  oompofed  of  three  fuppofed  to  belong  to  two  different  tetrachords. 
fottndi  only,  fm^  uty/ol:  but  to  form  the  fcale  stf,        60.  'It  ought  not  then  to  furprife  us,  that  we 

fh  mij  fa^  fol^  la^  ji^  CTT*  which  we  ufe  at  pre-  feel  foihe  difliculty  wbilft  we  afcend  the  fcale  iti^ 

^t,  we  muft  neceifarily  add  to  the  fundamental  finging  three  tones  in  fuccefTion,  becaufe  this  is 

^s  the  note  rr,  andform,  with  thefe  four  founds  tmpra^icabte  without  changing  the  mode;  and 

f^i  ^t/oltref  the  following  fundamental  bafs:  if  onepiufes  in  the  fame  mode,  the  fourth  found 

^i/oii  uty  fa^  ut,  foU  re^  fik  utg  from  whence  above  the  firft  note  will  never  be  higher  than  a  fe- 


in  the  bafs;  r/,  which  is  the  fecond  note  in  the  between  mi  and^  and  between^  and  ut, 

Riramut,  is  included  in  the  harmony  of  ^,  the  ■  61.  We  may  Jikewife  obfervein  the  fcale  »/,  r^, 

wcoDd  note  of  the  bafs ;  nth  the  third  note  of  the  mi,  fa,  that  the  third  minor  from  re  to  fa  is  not 

pmmut,  is  a  natural  harmonic  of  itf,  which  is  the  true,  for  the  reafons  which  have  been  already  given 

Ihird  found  in  ^be  bafs,  &c.  (art.  49.)    It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  third  minor 

56.  Thence  it  follows,  that  the  diatonic icale  from  la  to  ut,  and  with  the  tKlrd  major  from  fa 

^  the  Greeks  is,  at  leaft  in  fome  refpedS|  more  to  la :  but  each  of  thefe  Tounds  form  otherwife 

con- 
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confonances  perfedly  true^  with  their  correfpond*  in  iDftruments  Which  ba^e  kevv,  where  do  int 

ent  founds  in  the  fundamental  bafs.  vaU  lefs  than  a  femitone  are  admitted.    2.  Tfa 

61.  The  thirds  la  iityfa  /a»  which  were  true  in  of  confequence,  if  thf  fifths  are  joftlf  tuned,  i\ 

the  former  fcnie,  are  falfe  in  this ;  becaufe  in  the  alteration  muft  be  made  in  the  oAaves;  now  t 

former  fcale  la  was  the  third  oi  fa^  and  here  it  is  fymjSathy  or  found  which  fubfif^s  bernrren 

the  fifth  of  re,  which  correfponds  with  it  in  the  note  and  its  odave,  does  not  permit  us  to  mi 

fundamental  bafH.  fuch  an  alteration ;  this  perfed  coalefcence 

63.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fcale  of  the  Greeks  '  found  i«  the  caofe  why  the  oAave  fhould  f( 
contains  fewer  confonances  that  are  altered  than  as  limits  to  the*  other  inter?als,  and  that  ill 
our^ ;  ^nd  this  Hkewift*  happens  from  the  intro-  notes  which  rife  above  or  fall  below  the  ordin 
du^ion  of  the  mode  of  fol  into  the  fundamental  fcaie^  are  no  more  than  replications,  L  e.  repr.^ 
bafs*  We  fee  iikewife  th  t  the  value  of  la  in  the  tions,  of  all  that  have  gone  before  then).  fc< 
diatonic  fcale.  a  value  which  authors  have  been  this  reafon,  if  the  odtave  were  altered,  thin 
divided  in  afcertaining,  fnlely  depends  upon  the  could  be  no  longer  any  fixed  point  either  in  hr 
fundamental  bafs,  and  that  it  muil  be  different  ac*  mony  or  melody.  It  is  then  abfolutely  necefin 
cording  as  the  note  la  hi^sju  or  re  tor  its  bab.  to  tune  the  «/  otJS^  in  a  joft  odave  with  the  fir£: 

CH4F.  V'l.    0/Tempbrament.  ^^^^J*  w'^''!;  *?"•  It  *••* .P^f^""  <■■ 

''  fifths,  or,  what  is  the  latne  thmg,  in  the  alterr:*; 

64.  The  alierationn  which  we  have  obferved  feries  of  fifths  and  fourths,  UT,  SOL,  re,  LA, 
in  the  intervals  between  particular  founds  of  the  mi»  Jf/n^  otff^9/ol%  re^j  /«*»  ^i^tMi  - 
diatonic  fcale,  naturally  lead  us  to  fpeak  of  tern*  is  neceifary  that  all  the  fifths  (hoold  be  altered, 
perament.  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  this,  and  to  or  at  leaft  fome  of  them.  Now,  fioce  there  » 10 
render  the  neceffity  of  it  palpable,  let  us  fuppofc  reafon  why  one  fhould  rather  be  altered  than  loo* 
that  we  have  before  us  an  inftrument  with  keys,  ther,  it  follows,  that  we  ought  to  alter  then  il 
a  harpfichord,  for  inftanoe,  confifting  of  feveral  equally.  By  thefe  means,  as  the  alteration  s 
odtaves  or  fcales,  of  which  each  includes  its  twelve  made  to  influence  all  the  fifths,  it  will  be  io  tiA 
femitones.^Let  us  cboofe  in  that  harpfichord  of  them  alrooft  imperceptible ;  and  thus  the  fb, 
on  of  the  firings  which  will  fouqf  the  note  UT,  which,  after  the  odave,  is  the  moft  perfieA  of  d 
and  let  us  tune  the  ftring  SOL  to  a  perfed  fifth  confonanCes,  and  which  we  are  under  the  neaiTtt 
With  UT  in  afcending ;  let  us  afterwards  tune  to  a  of  altering,  muft  only  be  altered  in  the  leaft  degnt 
perfed  fifth  with  this  SOL  the  RE  which  is  above  poffible. 

it';  we  fhall  evidently  perceive  that  this  RE  will  67.  It  is  true,  that  the  thirds  will  be  a  Eri 

be  in  the  fcale  above  that  from  which  we  fet  out ;  haffh ;  but  as  the  interval  of  founds  which  coat- 

but  it  is  alfo  evident  that  this  RE  muft  have  in  tutes  the  third,  produces  a  lefs  perfed  coalefcfr:: 

the  fcale  a  re  which  correfponds  with   it,   and  than  that  of  the  fifth,   it  is  necefTary,  dyi  M. 

which  muft  be  tuned  a  true  odave  below  RE ;  Rameau,  to  facnfice  the  jnftice  of  that  choni  ts 

and  between  this  and  SOL  there  fhoold  be  the  in.  the  perfection  of  the  fifth ;  for  the  more  petfer  1 

terval  of  a  fifth ;  fo  that  the  re  in  the  firfl  fcale  chonl  is  in  its  own  nature,  the  more  difplea^:! 

will  be  a  true  fourth  below  the  SOL  of^the  fame  to  the  ear  is  any  alteration  which  can  be  made  3 

fcale.    We  may  afterwards  tune  the  note  LA  of  it.    In  the  o^ave  the  leaft  alteration  is  infuppctt- 

the  firft  fcale  to  a  jufl  fifth  with  this  laft  re;  then  able. 

the  note  MI  in  the  higheft  fcale  to  a  true  fifth  68.  This  change  in  the  intervals  of  inftramff' 

with  this  new  LA,  and  of  confequence  the  mi  in  which  have,  or  even  which  have  not,  key?,  1 

the  firft  fcale  to  a  true  fourth  beneath  this  fame  that  which  we  call  temperament. 

LA :    Having  finifhed  this  operation,  it  will  be  69.  It  refults  then  from  all  that  we  have  i^* 

found  that  the  laA  m/',  thtts  tuned,  will  by  no  faid,  that  the  theory  of  temperament  may  ber> 

means  form  a  juft  third  major  ft-om  the  found  duced  to  this  queflion. — ^The  alternate  fuccdl::- 

UT ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  mi  to  of  fifths  and  fourths  having  been  given,  UT,  SOu 

conftitute  at  the  fame  time  the  third  major  of  UT  re,  LA,  mi,  Jj  fajf^^  ^%  M^t  re%  la%  m  '• 

and  the  true  fifth  of  LA ;  or,  what  is  the  fame  jjl^t  in  which ^:^,  or  wt  is  not  the  true  odzxf- 

thing,  the  true  fourth  of  LA  in  defcending.  the  firft  UT,  it  is  propofed  to  alter  all  the  tittt* 

6s<  What  is  ftill  more,  if,  after  having  fuccef-  equally,  .in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  two  uttra:: 

fively  and  alternately  tuned  the  firings  UT,  SOL,  be  in  a  perfed  o^ve  the  one  to  the  other.       ^ 

ret  LA,  mi,  in  perfodt  fifths  and  fourths  one  from  70.  For  a  folution  of  this  queflion,  we  id&* 

the  other,   we  continue  to  tune  fuccefiively  by  begin  with  turning  the  two  ntj  in  a  perfc^  ^' 

true  fifths  and  fourths  the  firings  mi,  J9  fa^,  tave  the  one  to  the  other ;   in  confequence  '• 

nt^f/ol^f  re^^t  wii^./*;   we  fhall  find,  that,  which,  we  will  lender  all  the  femitone*  whi.^ 

though/:^,  being  a  femitone  higher  than  the  na-  compofe  the  odave  as  equal  as  pofBble.  r 

tural  note,  fhould  be  equivalent  tu  UT  natural,  it  thefe  means  the  alteration  made  in  each  fitth  «il 

will  by  no  means  form  a  jufl  oAave  to  the  firfl  «/  be  very  confiderable,  but  equal  in  all  of  tbem. 

in  the  fcale,  but  be  confidcrably  higher;  yet  this  71.  In  this,  then,  the  theory  of  ternperaff^' 

J^  upon  the  harpfichord  ought  not  to  be  diflfcrent  confifls :  but  as  it  would  be  difficult  in  pra£;C^ 

from  the  odlave above  UT;  forevery^i^:  and  every  to  tune  a  harpfichord  or  organ  by  thus  rcodcr-s 

UT  is  the  fame  found,  fince  the  oAave  or  the  ffale  all  the  femitones  equal,  M.  Rameau,  io  bit  Ci^ 

only  confifls  of  twelve  femitones.  ration  Ilannofiique,  has  ftimifhed  us  with  ihe^J^ 

66.  From  thence  it  neceffarily  follows,  i.  That  lowing  i.^ethod,  to  alter  all  the  fifths  aic<]ui.f 

it  is  impoffible  that  all   the  oAaves  and  all  the  as  poflible.                                                        , 

fifths  fhould  be  jufl  at  the  fame  time,  particularly  7s.  Take  any  key  of  the  harpficboid  v^w^ 
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you  pleafr ;  bat  let  it  be  towards  the  middle  of    nk  wife  i    be  beard ;  tflougll  foi  (hould  have  tbt; 

(be  ieftrument  t  for  inftancey  UT ;  then  tane  the  fame  effed  upon  re»  and/  upon^^^ ;  infomucb» 

note  SOL  •  fifth  abov«  it,  at  fi»it  with  at  much  that  theear  iaat  once  affe^ed  with  all  thefe  founds, 

accuracy  at  poflSble;  this  you  may  imperceptibly  nr*  nutfa%  y&A  fol^t  Ji  how  many  diflbnancea 

diminilh :  tune  afterwards  the  fifth  to  this  with  received  at  the  fame  time,  and  what  a  jarring 

eqoA}  accuracy,  and  diminiih  it  in  the  fame  man-  raultiflide  of  difcordant  fenfations  woold  refult 

per;  and  thus  proceed  from  one  fifth  to  another  from, thence  to  the  ear,  if  the  perfe^  chord  with 

ip  afcent :  and  as  the  ear  does  not  appreciate  fo  which  it  is  preoccupied  had  not  power  entirely 

n»A\y  founds  that  are  extremely  (harp,  it  is  ne-  to  abftrad  its  attention  from  fuch  founds  as  might 

ee{r;iry,  when  by' fifths  you  have  rifen  to  notes  offend  I 

extremely  high,  that  you  ihould  tune  in  the  moft  r««--  trTit     r)ri>.«^.».  -  x      r>.««.^^.. 

perfea  manner  the  oAave  below  the  laft  fifth  Chap.  VIII.    0/Rbposes,- f  e^r  CaDbhcis, 

which  you  had  immediately  formed ;  tben  you  ^      ^%»  In  a  fundamental  bafs  whofe  procedure  is 

may  continue  always  in  the  fame  manner;  till  in  by  fifths,  there  always  is,  or  always  may  be,  a 

this  procefs  you  arrive  at  the  laft  fifth  from  mi^  repoftt  or  <^fis,  in  which  the  mind  acquiefces  in 

to/^,  which  ihould  of  themfelves  be  in  tune ;  its  tranfition  from  one  found  to  another ;  but  a 

that  is  to  fay,  they  ought  V>  be  in  fuch  a  ftate,  repofe  may  be  more  or  lefs  diflinAly  fignified,  and 

that/^,  the  higheft  note  of  the  two' which  com*  of  confequence  more  or  lefS'perfed.  If  one  ihould 

pofe  the  fifth,  may  be  identical  with  the  foutid  rife  by  fifths ;  if,  for  inftance,  we  pafs  frvm  ut  to 

DT,  with  which  you  began,  or  at  leaft  the  oc-  M;  it  is  the  generator  which  paffes  to  one  of  thefe 

taveof  that  found  perfiedlyjufl:  itwill  be  necef-  nfths,  and  this  fifth  was  already  pre^exiitent  in 

lary  then  to  try  if  this  UT,  or  its  odave,  forms  its  generator :  but  the  generator  exifts  no  longer 

a  juft  fifth  with  the  laft  found  im%  or  fa  which  in  this  fifth ;  and  the  ear,  as  this  generator  is  the 

has  been  already  tuned.    If  this  be  the  caie«  we  principle  of  all  harmony  and  of  all  melody,  fieelt 

may  be  certain  that  the  harpfichord  is  properly  a  dcfire  to  it.    Thus  the  tranfition  from  a  found 

tuned.    But  if  this  laft  fifth  be  not  true,  in  this  to  its  fifth  in  afcent,  is  termed  an  imferfcQ  repofit 

cafe  it  will  be  too  iharp,  and  it  is  an  indication  or  impcrfeS  cadence;  but  tl^e  tranfition  ftoro  any 

thattheotherfiCths  have  been  too  much  diminilh-  found  to  iti  fifth  in  /lefcent,  is  denominated  a 

ed,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  them  ;  or  it  will  be  too  perfiS  eadeneet  or  an  ab/oiuie  repojes  it  is' the  off-* 

Bat,  and  confequently  difcover  that  they  have  not  fpring  which  returns  to  its  gencratoi',  and  as  it 

been  fufficiently  diminifbed.    We  muft  then  be-  were  recovers  its  exiftence  once  more  in  that  ge- 

{in  and  proceed  as  formerly,  till  we  find  the  laft  nerator  itfelf,  with  which  when  founding  it  re* 

Kfth  in  tune  of  Jtfelf  and  without  our  immediate  founds  ichap.  i.) 

bterpofitton.    (See  lUunean^j  New  Sjjiem  c/ATii-  74*  Amongft  abfolute  repofes,  there  are  fome 

iff*  ch.  xxi«:)    By  this  method  all  the  it  founds  more  abfolute,  that  is  .to  fay,  more  perfed,  than 

prhich  compoie  one  of  the  fcales  ihall  be  tuned :  others.  Thus  in  the  fundamental  bats,  utfjoit  utt 

Dothing  IS  neceifary  but  to  tune  with  the  greateft  fa,  atf, /&/,  rr,  foi,  itf,  which  forms  the  diatonic 

pofiiMe  exadnefs  their  odaves  in  the  other  fcales,  fcale  of  the  moderns,  the^  is  an  abfolute  repofe 

lod  the  harpfichord  fliall  be  well  tuned.  from  re  to  folt  as  Uom/oi  to  ut  i  yet  this  laft  ab« 

We  have  given  this  rule  for  temperament  from  folute  repofe  is  more  perfe^  than  the  preceding^ 

M.  Raaisau  s  and  it  belongs  only  to  difinterefled  becaufe  the  ear,  prepoifeired  with  the  mode  of 

irtifts  to  judge  of  it.  -  However  this  quefiion  be  »/•  by  the  multiplied  impreflion  of  the  found  ui 

ieiermined,  and  whatever  kind  of  temperament  which  it  has  already  heard  thrice  before,  feels  a 

Day  be  received,  the  alterations  which  it  produces  defire  to  return  to  the  ^generator  m  s  and  it  ac- 

in  harmony  will  be  but  very  fmall,  or  not  per-  cordinfrly  docs  fo  by  the  abfolute  repofeyb/,  ut, 

:eptible  to  the  ear,  whofe  attention  is  entirety  en-  75.  What  is  commonlf  called  CADtNCa  in  me- 

^rofled  in  attuning  itfelf  with  the  fundamental  lody,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  what  we 

iafs,  and  which  fuffers,  without  uneafinefs,  thefe  name  cadence  in  harmony.    In  the  firft  cafe,  this 

i!terations»  or  rather  takes  no  notice  of  them,  be-  word  only  fignifies  an  agreeable  and  rapid  altera* 

:aufe  it  fupplies  from  itfelf  what  may  be  wanting  tion  between  two  contiguous  founds,  cailed  like- 

0  the  truth  and  perfe^ion  of  the  intervals.  Simple  Wife  trill  orjbakei  in  the  fecond,  it  fignifies  a 

ind  daily  experiments  confirm  what  we  now  ad-  repofe  or  clofe.     It  is  however  true,  that  this 

ranee.    Liften  to  a  voice  which  is  accompanied,  fhake  implies,  or  at  leaft  frequently  enough  pre- 

n  finging,  by  diflerent  inftruments ;  though  the  fages,  a  repofe,  either  prefent  or  impending,  ia 

temperament  of  the  voice,  and  the  temperament  the  fundamental  bafs.'  (See  TxillJ 

>f  each  of  the  inftruments,  are  all  different  one  76.  Since  there  is  a  repofe  in  pafnag  from  one 

rem  another,  yet  you  will  not  be  in  the  l\eaft  af-  found  to  another  in  the  fundamental  bafs,  there 

'Cded  with  the  kipd  of  cacophony  which  ought  is  alfoa  repofe  in  paffin^  from  one  note  to  ano- 

^0  refult  from  thefe  diverfities,  becaufe  the  ear  ther  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  is  formed  from 

Tuppofes  thefe  intervals  true  of  which  it  does  not  it,  and  which  this  bais  reprefents :  and  as  the  ab* 

appreciate  differences.— Or  ftrike  upon  an  organ  folute  repofe  jol  ut^  ia  of* all  others  the  moft  per« 

^be  three  keys  mujhl^ji^  you  will  hear  nothing  fed  in  the  fundamental  ba(s»  the  repofe  from/ 

M  the  minor  perted  chord ;  though  im,  by  the  to  irf,  which  anfwers  to  it  in  the  fcale,  and  which 

:onftru6H()ii  of  that  inftrument,  moft  caufeyb/ij^  is  likewife  terminated  by  the  generator,  is  for 

Vol.  XV.  Paxt  If.  M  m  ro                          that 

t  Ra  Pos  S,  in  jnujkt  ii  far  from  being  fynonfmws  /with  REST.   Jtij  the  termination  of  a  wtufiioi  P  H  R  A  SB 
^biebends  in  a  cadence  more  or  it/t  empbatict  as  thefentiment  implied  in  the  pbraft  is  more  or  lefs  complete* 

J^*'i  o  rrpofe  in  mmJic  anfwers  the  fame  purpo/e  as  ptmBuation  in  language,    Ste  RtPos  in  Rotfffran*/ 

Mufical  Did.                                 J        r   rj  r 
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tbat  reafon  the  moil'perfeA  of  aU  others  in  the  (See;^;^.  G.)  ]«t  ud  afterwards  place  brlow  each  of 

diatotiic  fcale  alceridvng.  thefe  founds  one  of  their  n/rmoo.c*  as  web-^^e 

'  77.  It  is  then  a  law  dictated  by  nature  itfelf,  done  (chiip.  v.)  far  the  fi  I  fcal     of  ^he  ir^jor 

that  if  you  would  afcend  diatonically  to  the  ge-  mode;  with  lhi$  diftWcnce.  that  we  inuft  i'up- 

nerator  a  mode,  you  c;*n  only  do  this  by  n\eans  pofe  re  and  h  as  impj)ing  their  third»  mir  r  ia 

of  the  third  major  from  the  fifth  of  that  Tery  ge-  the  fundamental  bHf*  lo  chara<fteiilV  the  ir:r,or 

nerator.     This  third  n9f?jor,  which  with  the  ^ene*  mode ;  and  we  (haU  have  the  dutouic  fcale  af  Uikt 

rator  forms  a  femltone,  has  frrr  that  reafon  been  mode,/o/:^,  /<2,^,.i/f,  r^^  f^^jfa* 

called  t\\z  finfthie  noUs  as  introducing  the  gene-  83.  Thcyo/^,  wiiich  correfpords  wilh  »?/ la 

ra*or,  and  prtpnring  i^s  for  the  n^oft  perfeft  re-  the  fundamentdl  baf-,  forms  a  Utird  ff.iij. :  tfiih 

pofc.  (See  Sensible  Note.)    We  have  proved,  that  mi%  though  the  made  he  minor ;  for  il.-  unc 

that  the  fundan^cntal  bafs  is  the  principle  of  me-  reafon  that  a  third  from  the  6flh  of  tiw  ^ui.(ii> 

lody.    We  (liall  mnjce  it  appear  in  the  feqxrel,  mental  found  ought  10  be  majort  (*|rt.  77O  uhia 
that  t^p  effciJt  of  a  rcpofe  in  melody  crifes  fotoly'  ^Iwt  third  rife»tco  the  fundamental  found  L. 

from  ir.e  fundannentM  hafs.                   '  85.  It  is  trtte,  that^  in  cauHng  mi  to  iniply  iu 

o    ...  TV    r\r.L   iLff..,^.  \Mr.r.^    ^j  •*   n.. -   tbi^^  TtiiAOxfoit  one  might  alfo  rife  to  la  by  ad>4- 

Chap.  IX,  0/M.  Minor  Mode- .i/;./,^iDuro.  ^onic  pnVel    (See  T.  Imply,  J  2.)    Bm  tU 

^  .  .  manner  of  riftng  to.  y^  would  be  lefs  perfed  ilua 
'78.  In  Chap:  II.  we  have  explained  (art.  29. 30.  Cbe preceding.;  for  thjs  r^-afon  (art.  76.),  that  the 
31.  and  32.)  by  what  means,  and  upon  what  prih-  abfolute  repofe  or  pvrfccl  pad^ncp,  mi,  Ai,  wbid 
ciple*  the  minor  chord  «/,  mi\^y  joh  uty  may  bo  i^  found  in  tbe  fundamt^Otal  bafst  ought  to  be  re- 
formed, which  is  the  chara^teriftical  chord  of  the  prelented  in  the  mofl  ^erfed  manner  in  the  tvo 
mlmr  mode.  Now^  what  wc  have  there  faid,  ta-  notes  of  the  diatonic,  fcale  which  anfwer  lo  it, 
•  kin<^  tit  for  the  principal  nnd  fundamer-tal  foundf  efpeoiaily  when  one  of  thefe  two  note?«  is  /j,  the 
we  miirht  likewife  have  faid  ai  any  other  note  in  key  ilfelf  upon  which  the  repcfe  is  made.  Whercc 
the  fcal^,  alTumed  in  the  f.ime  m;»nner  ^h  the  it  follows,  that  I  he  preceding  not  eyo/ ought  ruthrr 
prificlpal  and  fiindamehtal  found:  but  as  in  the  to  be  fiiarp  than  natural;  becaufeybyj^.,  bein^:  Lr- 
minor  chord  «/,  mt\).  /olt  ut^  there  occurs  n.mi\f  cli|de<i  in  w#  (ar^.  19.),  mi»ch  move  perfcdi)  r?. 
whirh  is  not  found  in  the  ordinary  diatonic  iicaie^  prcfents  the  note  mi  in  the  ba(s,  than  the  nataa 
we  fliall  immediately  fubftitute,  for  the  greater  /ol  could  do,  which  h  not  included  lA  mL 
eafe  and  conveniency»  another' chord,  which  is  84.  We  may  rem^^rk  this  firft  differeoce,  be* 
likewife  minor  and  exaftly  fimiUr  to  thefformeti  tween  the  fcale  /o/:j^,  iof  ft^  itf»  «,  mi^  foy  /e/,  k 
pf  which  all  the  notes  are  found  in  the  fcale.        .  and  the  fcale  which  correfponds  with  it  in  the  ma- 

79  The  fcale  affords  us  three  chords  of  this  jor  mode  Jt,  ut^  res  *»*»  ^»  /o^f  /*»>  that  fram« 
kin'^  viz.  ret /tif  las  re;  ia,  ut,  »//,  h;  and  mi,  l(f  /a,  which  are  the  two  laft  notes  of  The  foi- 

/oi.JfyjTti.    Amongft, thefe  three  we  ihall  choofe  mer  fcale,  there  is  oaly  a  femitone ;  vtherea 

/<j,  ut,  mi,  fas  becaufe  this  chord,  without  in-  from /o/  to  Ai,  which  are  the  two  laft  foun^iv 

cluvfing  any  Iharp  or  flati  hag  two  founds  in  com*  of  the  Utter  feries,  there  is  the  interval  ot  1 

mon  with  the  msjor  chord  «/,  w/', /o/,  ut;  and  complete  tone;  but  this  is  not  the  only  dilbi- 

befidefif  one  of  thefe  two  fomids  ib  the  very  mination  which  may  b«  found  between  the  kil;^ 

fame-Kf  .•  fo  that  this  chord  appears  to  have  the  of  the  two  modes. 

mod  immediate,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  85.  To  inveftigate  thefe  ditTereoces,  and  todii^ 

(imple  relation  with  the  chord  t//,  mi,  foU  ut^,  cover  the  reafon  for  which  they  happen,  we  (hiii 

This  preference  of  the  chord  /a,  n/,  mi,  la*  to  begin  by  forming  a  new  diatonic  fcale  of  the  ft'* 

every  other  minor  chord,  is  by  no  mcrtna  in  iifelf  nor  mode,  ftmiiar  to  the  fecond  fcale  of  the  tr> 

receflary  for  what  we  hawe  to  fay  in  this  chapter  jor  mode,  uu  re^  mit  fttf  filf  /«/,  //a,  Jf,  vt.   {^^ 

upon  the  diatonic  fcale  of  the  minor  mode.     We  fg*  E.)    That  laft  ferics,  as  wc  hate  feen,  *>« 

might  in  the  fame  manner  have  cbofen  any  other  foraied  by  means  of  the  fundamental  bafs/d^  oft 

minor  chord  ;  and  it  is  only  for  greater  eafe  and  yW,  iy«  difpofed  in  this  manner,  uix  fii^  utt  fo,  ^^ 

Conveniency  that  we  fix  upon  this.  /o/,  re^/ol^  ut.  Let  us  take  in  the  fame  manner th: 

80  In  every  modt*,  whether  major  or  minor,  fundamental  bafs  re  la  mi ^f  and  arrange  it  in  \y 
the  PRtNCiPAt  found  wiWch  Implies  the  perfed  follow ing  order, /a,  mi, /a, ~>#, /.a,  mi,^,  mi, /dvltw' 
chords,  whether  maior  or  minor,  may  be  called  the  Jig.  H.),  and  it  will  produce  the  fcale  uibjoined,i0« 
TONIC  note  key  ;  thus  ut  is  the  key  in  its  proper  ^»  ut%  r<,  mi^  fa^y  filjf^*  Icf  in  which  ut  fonrn 
mode,  l(t  in  the  mode  of  /ci,  &c.  (See  thefe  ar*  third  minor  with  la,  which  in  the  fundameiitzS 
tichvr.)     Having  laid  down  this  prtncipley  bafs  correfponds  with  it,  which  denominates  il*: 

81  We  have  fhown  how  the  three  founds ^1  minor  triode;  and,  on  the  contrary,  yi./^  forms  J 
uti/olf  whicb  conftitute  (art.  38*)  the  mode  of  itf,  third  major  with  mi  in  the  fundamental  b^^fs,  be- 
of  which  the  firft  /a  and  the  laft  fol  are  the  two  Gaufe/o/:^  ri(b8  towards  ht  tart.  8i.  and  83.) 
fifths  of  uti  one  defeendingy  the  other  rifing,  pro-  86.  We  fee  betides  a  fa)('^t  which  does  not  re- 
duce the  fcale,/;  nt,  ret  mi^fa.  foU  Ai,  of  the  cur  in  the  former,^^;^,  /tf,jf,  w/,  iv,  mi^fa,  «l»t'; 
major  rfiode,  by  means  of  the  fundamental  bafs  f^  is  natural.    It  is  becaulc,  in  the  firft  fcairi> 

foU  «N  foU  ut^/aj  utt  fit:  (Ste  Jig.  D.)  let  as  in  is  a  third  minor  from  re  in  the  bafs ;  and  in  tu 

the  fame  manner  take  the  3  founds  re^  h^  mi,  fecond,y^:J$  is  the  fifth  from/  iti  the  bafs. 

which  conftituie  the  mode  of  /a,  for  the  fame  rea-  87.  Thus  the  two  fcales  of  the  minor  mode  art 

ion  that  thefounds/t,  ut,/el,  cofi fl it ute  the  moide  ftill  in  this  reiped  more  different  one  from  tU 

of  ttf ;  and  of  theffl  let  us  form  this  fundatnentat  other  than  the  two  fcales  of  the  major  mode;  ^' 

bafs,*' like  the  pitcediDf»  mtfUhmiih,  re,  iot  fi  we  do  not  remark  this  diSereace  of  a  femitL^nc 

bciwees 


* 
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between  the  two  fcales  of  the  major  mode:    We  appear  from  what  goes  brfore,- hov'  niany  inti- 

hav^onlf  obferved  (art  6,1.)  fome  difference  in  mate  contieAionB  there  are  between  thte  fpecia^f 

the  value  of  la  as  it  ftands  in  each  of  tbefe  fcales,  or  major  mode  of  »/>  and  the  Jprciej  or  minor  mode 

bot  this  amounts  tp  much  lefs  than  a  femitone.  of  /a.  For,  i.  The  perfedt  chords,  one  major  us  mi 

88.  From  thence  it  may  be  feen  vrhyjk  andy&Z  foi  ut^  the  other  minor  la  ut  mi  ia,  which  ch.urac 

are  (harp  when  'afcending  in  the  minor  mode ;  terife  each  of  thofe  two  kinds  of  modulation  or 

nay,  befides  the  Ja  is  ooly  natural  in  the  fkft  harmony,  have  two  founds  in  comnion^  ut  or  mi. 


wdy  the  fifth  of  the  generator,  ought  not  to  imply  of  ut.    For  this  reafoPi  the  tranfition  n  fo  natu- 

the  third  major  7^;^,  bnt  in  the  cafe  when  that  ral  and  eafy  from  the  major  mode  of  ttt  to  the 

m  defcends  to  the  generator  la  to  form  a  perfeft  .  minor  mode  of  /a,  or  from  the  minor  mode  of  ia 

repofe  (art.  ff.  and  83.) ;  and  in -this  cafe  the.  third  to  the  major  mode  of  utj  as  experience  proves, 

major  yW^  riics  to  the  generator  la  :  but  the  fun-  92.  lo  the  minor  mode  of  miy  the  minor  per- 

damental  bafs  la  mi  may,  in  defcending,  give  the  feft  chord  mi  Jol  Jimi^  which  charaaerifcs  it,  has 

fcalc  la  fil  natural,  provided  fol  does  not  rife  to-  likewife  two  founds,  mi,  fol^  in  common  with  the 

wards  la.  perit^A  chord  major  ut  mi  fol  iit,  which  charac- 

90.  It  is  much  more  difficutt  to  explain  how  terifes  the  major  mode  of «/.  But  the  rtinor  mode 

the /a,  which  ought  to  follow  this /o/ in  defcend-  of  n^i  is  not  fo  clofely  related  nor  allied  to  the 

ing,  IB  natural  and  not  (harp ;  for  the  fundamental  major  mode  of  ut  as  to  the  minor  mode  of  la^ 

baft  /tf,  «;,  Jiy  mii  la^  re^  lay  miy  lay  produces  in  becanfe  the  diatonic  fcaleof  the  minor  mode  of  mi 

defcending,  la,  foly  fafj^y  miy  miy  rty  uty  fiy  la.  And  in  defcent  has  not,  like  the  feriea  of  the  minor 

it  is  plain  that  the  fa  cannot  be  otherwife  than  mode  of  lay  all  thefe  founds  in  common  with  the 

fliarp,  fmce  fa%  is  the  fifth  of  note  ^  of  the  fun-  fcale  of  ut.    In  reality,  this  fcale  is  mi  re  utfi  la 

damental  bafs.     In  the  mean  time,  experience  fol  fa%  miy  Where  there  occurs  a  fa  (harp  which 

evinces  that  the  fa  is  natural  in  defcendmg  in  the  is  not  in  the  fcale  of  nf.    Though  the  minor  mode 

diatonic  fcale  of  the  major  mode  of  hy  efpecially  of  mi  is  lefs  relative  to  the  major  mode  of  ut  than 

when  the  preceding  yer/ts  natural :  and  it  mufi  be  that  of  lay  yet  the  artift  does  not  hefitate  fome- 

acknowledged,   that  here  the  fundamental  bafs  times  to  pafs  immediately  from  the  one  to  the 
appears  io  fome  meafure  defedive.    M.  Rameau  -  other.    Of  this  may  be  feen  one  inftance  (among 

has  invented  the  following  means  for  obtaining  a  many  others)  in  the  prologue  ir/  Amours  des  Dieux<y 

fjlotioo  of  this  difficulty.    According  to  him,  in  at  this  paffage,  Oviieejl  l*oBftt  tie  lafttty  which  is 

the  diatonic  fcalc  of  the  minor  mode  in  defccnd-  in  the  minor  mode  of  w,  though  what  immedi- 

irig,  la,  fol,  fay  miy  iv,  «/,  ^,  la,  foly  may  be  re-  ately  precedes  it  is  in  the  major  mode  of  ut*    We 

garded  limply  as  a  note  of  paHage,  merely  a^ded  may  fee  belides,   that  when  we  pafs  from  one 

to  ^ive  fweetnefs  to  the  modulat'on,  and  as  a  dia-  mode  to  another  by  the  interval  of  a  third,  whe- 

tonic  gradation  by  which  we  may  defceiid  to  fa  ther  in  defcending  or  rifing,  as  from  ut  to  lat  or 

natanl.    It  is  eafily  perceive  d,  according  to  Ra-  from  la  to  uty  from  ttt  to  miy  or  from  mi  to  uty  the 

meau,  by  this  fundamental  bafs,  h,  re,  la,  re,  h,  major  mode  becomes  minor,  or  the  minor  mode 

rthja,  which  protluccs  la,  fa,  nti,  re,  uty  ft,  ia ;  becomes  major* 

which  maybe  regarded,  as  he  fays,  as  the  itvl  93.  There  is  ftill  another  minor  mode,  into 

lca!e  of  the  mioor  mode  in  defcending  ;  to  which  which  an  immediate  tranfition  may  be  made  in  if- 

i<  added  fil  natural  between  la  and  ft,  to  pre-  fuing  from  the  major  mode  of  ut.     It  is  the  minor 

(vrve  the  diatonic  order.     This  anfwcT  appears  mode  oi  ut  itfelf  in  which  the  p-rfeA  minor  chord 

the  only  one  which  can  be  given  to  the  difiiCulty  ut  mi>j  fol  ut  has  two  foonds,  ut  and  jbU  in  com- 

above  propofcd:  but  I  know  not  whether  it  will  mon  with  the  perfeft  major  chord  ut  mi  fol  ttt. 

nily  fatisfy  the  reader ;  whether  he  wi^l  not  fee  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  common  than  a  tran- 

^«th  regret,  that  the  fundamental  bafs  does  not  fition  from  the  mfljor  mode  of  ut  to  the  minor 

produce,  to  fpeak  properly,  the  diatonic  fcale  of  mode,  or  from  the  minor  to  the  major.' 

fcale  of  that  identical  mode  in  afcending,  and  the  94.  We  have  obferved,  that  the  mode  of  ut  (fkf 

diatonic  fcale  of  the  major  mode  whether  in  rif-  ut,  fol)   has  two  founds    in  common  with  the 

wg  or  defcending.  mode  oi  Jol  futy  fok  re)  /  and  two  founds  in  com- 

Chap  V      n/Pcr  *^.^..  \a  ...  "»<>"  ^'^**  ^"«  modeof  j(Qi  (^  fa,  ut) i  of  COJi- 

CHAP.  X.    0/Relative  Modes.  fcquence,  this  procedure  of  tlie  bafs  ut  fol  may 

9T.  Two  nu>des  which  are  of  fuch  a  nature  belong  to  the  mode  of  uty  or  to  the  mode  of  y&/, 

that  we  can  pafs  from  one  to  the  other  are  called  as  the  procedure  of  the  bafs  fa  uty  or  ut  fa  miy 

''^^t've  MQD^s.   Thus  we  have  already  fccn,  that  belong  to  the  mode  of  ut  or  the  mode  ot  fa, 

the  major  mode  of  ut  is  relative  to  the  major  When  any  one  therefore  pafles  from  ut  to  fa  or 

mode  of /a  and  to  that  of /<?/.    It  may  likewife  io  fol  in  a  fundamental  bafs,  he  is  ftill  ignorant 

M  m  m  t  even 

T  Spscies  waj  the  only  word  <whieh  occurred  to  the  tranflator  hy  whieb  he  could  render  the  French 
Vfird  genre.  //  hy  according  to  Roujrauy  intended  to  cxprefi  the  different  diwfions  and  dijfofitions  of  the 
mervAls  ^hich  formed  the  i^o  tetracbords  in  the  ancient  diatonic  fcale;  and  at  the  gam$nut  of  the  mo* 
^^ni  c.nfip  lih>wi/k  of  two  letrachordsy  though  tH'oerfified  from  the  farmery  at  our  author  hat  fbovjn  at 
if^  *"'  ^""''^  ^''  fpccies  mufl  conffl  in  the  varous  difpofitiont  and  divifont  of  the  different  intervoU  be- 
i^ren  th:  notej  orfcmitones  which  compofe  the  mcdem  fcale. 
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«v  *n  to  that  Cfifis  wliat  mode  he  is  in.    It  would        xoi.  The  chord  rtt  fa%  U%  itf«  is  a  chord  of  the 

b^  however,  aiivantageous  to  know  it,  and  to  feveqth  like  the  chord  yb/y^f,  nr»y«i.*  whhth^oo- 

be  able  by  fome  means  to  diHinguifli  the  gfenera*  ly  diferencey  that  in  this  the  third  ybA>^  is  major: 

tor  from  its  fifths.  •  whereas  in  the  fecond»  the  third  rr.  fa%  is  minor ; 

95.  This  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  unit-  If  the  fa  were  (har|>,  the  chord  rt^Jmtt,%  Uy  »;, 

ing  at  the  fame  time  the  (bunds  fol  and  fu  io  the  would  be  a  genuine  chord  of  the  dominant,  \\tt 

iame  harmony,  that  is,  by  joining  to  the  harnio*  the  chord  JokJi%  re^  fat  and  -ts  the  dominant^ 

fij^  fol  fi  rt  of  the  fifth  /oA  the  other  fifth  fa  in  may  defcend  to  ut  in  the  fundamental  bais.  the 

this  manner,  folfl  re  fa ;  thiR  fa  which  is  added  dominant  re%  implying  or  carrying  with  it  the  thtnl 

forms  a  diflbnance  with  /b/(Hrt.  1.3/  It  is  for  that  major  fa^^  might  in  the  fame  manner  defcrod^ts 

reafon  that- the  chord  foljirt  fa^  is  called  a  d^t^  fiL 

nant  chord,  or  a  chord  <>(  the  fe^en^h.    It  ferves        101  Now  I  fay,  that  if  Xhtfa^  ihould  bechut. 

to  diftinguifh  the  fifth  y<y/ from  the  generator  ttf,  ged  into  ^  natural,  r^,  the  fundamental  to*)e  of 

which  always  impliest  without  mixtu<  e  or  altera-  this  chord  r/,  fa^  h^  utt  m*)!ht  ftiU  defcend  to^; 

tion,  the  perfed  chord  itf,  mit  fol.  uu  refuUing  for  the  change  from /a ^  toya  natural,  wiil  Hatc 

firom  nature  itfelf,  (art.  39.)  By  this  we  may  &ey  no  other  efied  than  to  pfeferve  the  impreffitir- cc 

that  when  we  pafs  from  ut  to  ftl^  one  pafTes  at  the  mode  of  itf,  inftead  of  that  of  the  mode  t^f^', 

the  fame  time  from  itf  to  fa^  becaufe  fa  is  found  which  the  fa)j(.  would  have  here  introduced,  for 

io  be  comprehended  in  the  chord  of  Jol ;  and  the  what  remains,  the  note  /v  will  always  prrferve  ti 

<node  of  «r  by  tbefe  means  plainly  appears  tn  be  charader  as  the  dommant,  on  account  oif  the  mode 

/determined,  becaufe  there  is  none  but  that  mode  of  ut*  which  forms  a  feventh.    Thus  intheckori 

to  which  the  founds^  andyS»/  at  once  belong.  of  which  we  treat,  rr,  /i,  / ',  v/,  re^  may  be  c^c- 

96.  Let  us  now  (e«  what  may  be  added  to  the  fidered  as  an  tmperfea  dominant :  I  call  it  imper- 

barmon'y, /i,  la^  ft/,  of.  the  fifth  >Si  below  the  ge-  fe&y  becaufe  it  carries  with  it  the  third  mirt  ry^, 

sierator,  to  di(tin|tui(h  this  harmony  from  that  of  infiead  of  the  third  major  fa)^^    For  this  rr^tc 

the  generator*    It  feems  probable  at  firfl,  that  we  in  the  fequel  I  (hall  c<ill  it  fimply  the  iomiAn^to 

,  «fliould  add  to  it  the  other  fifthyb/,  fo  that  the  ge-  diftinguifh  it  from  the  dominant  fol.  which  C'u*; 

oerator  «/,  in  palling  loft,  may  at  the  fame  time  be  named  the  tonic  dominant.  (See  Don  ik  ant. 
pafs  to  folt  and  that  by  this,  the  mode  fiiould  be        103.  Thus  the  {oumhfa  undfol^  which  cacr^ 

determined  :  but  this,  introduAion  of  fol.  in  the  fucceed  each  other  (art.  36.)  in  a  diatonic  b4l^ 

xhord  ^   Utf   utt   would  produce  two  feconds  when  they  only  carry  with  them  the  perfedch-^iJi 

in.  fuccel&on,  fa%  fol  foU  la%  that  is  to  fay,  two  fa^  la^  ut,  fol.  fi%  re^  may  fucceed  one  aDotber!! 

difTonanp^B  whofe  union  would  prove  extremely  you  join  re  to  the  harmony  of  the  firft,  anif^"^ 

4iarih  to  the  ear;  an  inconvenience  which  ought  the  harmony  of  the  fecond;  and  if  youinvtnt^; 

^carefully  to  be  avoided.    For  if,  tr>  diflinguifh  the  firft  chord,  that  it  is  to  f^y,  if  you  give  to  the  tra 

jnode,  we  Should  alter  the  harmony  of  the  fifth  chords  this  form,  re, fa,  la,  utfoUf,  re^f'i. 
fa  in  the  fundamental  bafs,  it  muft  only  be  alter-        104.  Befides  the  chord  fa,  la,  «/,  r^  being  i* 

«d  in  the  leaft  degree  poffible,  lowed  to  fucceed  the  perfedt^  chord  ut%  m/,  ff^  ^^ 

97^  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  fol%  we  (hall  take  it  follows,  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  the  cbonJir* 

Its  fifth  iie,  which  is  the  found  that  approaches  it  mi^  foU  wt\  may  be  fucceeded,  by  nr»  fa%  l^  ••'/ 

the  neareft ;  and  we  (hall  havf,  ii)flead  of  the  fifth  which  is  not  contradidtOij  to  what  we  haveaboi; 

fa%  the  chord  fa^  la^  uty  rr,  which   is  called   a  faid  (art.  37.),  that  the  founds  ut  and  rrCionX 

shord  of  the  great  ficth*    One  may  here  remark  fucceed  one  another  in  the  fundamental  baff :  t:? 

the  analogy  between  the  harmony  of  the  fifth  fol  in  the  pafTage  quoted,  we  had  fuppofed  tbstbo;h 

and  that  of  the  fifth  fa,  ut  and  re  carried  wit  h  them  a  perfeA  chord  maj^i 

^^.  TJic  fifth  >/,  in  rifing  above  the  generator,  whereas,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  rv  carries  the  thin! 

^ives  a  chord  entirely  confiAing  of  thirds  afcending  minor  /»,  and  likewife  the  found  u/,  by  which  tbe 

from  fol;  foltf*  r^*  fa  t  now  the  fifth  fa  being  chord  re  fa  la  ut  is  conne6ted  with  that  which  pr^ 

below  the  generator  ut  in  defcending,   we  f^ail  cedes  it  ut  mifoluti  and  in  which  the  found  i^-^ 

find,  as  we  go  lower  by  Uiirds  from  ut  towards^,  found.     Befides,  this  chord,  fv,  ft^  la%  9t%  i*  P<^* 

<he  fame  founds  ut,  la,  fa,  re,  which  form  the  perjy  nothitig  elfe  but  the  chord  fo  laidrt^' 

chord  fa,  la%  ift,  re,  given  to  the  fifth /j.  verted  and  difguifed. 

99.  It  appears  befides  that  the  alteration  of  the  1 05 •  This  manner  of  prefenting  the  chord  ol  tic 
iiarmony  in  the  two  fifths  confifis  only  in  the  third  fub-dominant  under  two  different  forms,  an<!a 
minor  re,  fa,  which  was  rei:iprocaIly  added  to  thu  employing  it  under  thefe  two  different  fonni»  ^ 
(^armony  of  two  fiftha,  been  called  by  M.  Rameau  its  douhle  ofia  or^* 

Chap.  Xlf .  Offhf  Double  Use  or  Employ-     f^^'^^'    (See  Double  Employ -Elll^)Ttl 
Mcvx  >>^nic«oM Avrir  >»  **'«'  ^urce  of  onc  of  the  fineft  vanetiesinN" 

WENT  ^^UISSONAVCE.  ^^^^^  .   ^^^   ^^   ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  followiog  cW^ 

100.  It  is  e4rideot  by  tbe  refemblance  of  founds  the  advantages  which  rcfult  from  it  A*  »^' 
to  their  o^aves,  that  tbe  chord  fa^  //,  ut.  rr,  is  double  employment  is  a  kind  of  licence,  itouf^' 
in  efliwft  the  fame  as  the  chord  re,  fa,  la,  ut,  taken  ^  not  to  br  pradifed  without  fomeprecautioe*  *j 
iwrerfely,  (Sed  Inverted),  that  theinverft  f  the  have  lately  feen  that  the  chord  re  fa  la  ut,  cov>- 
chord  ut.f  /a,  fa,  re^  has  been  found  (art.  98  )  m  d«  r^t\  as  the  inverfe  of  fa  la  ut  ret  rosy  fuocerf" 
^efcendiii};  by  tliirdR  fr/im  the  generator  ut.  (See  ut  mi  Jol  ut,  but  this  liberty  is  not  rcdproc*)  •*  '^ 
Ma/furott'j  Gtneration  Hfirnt9m$ue$  and  OUr  article  tKuu^iK  tite  chord  fa  la  ut  re  may  be  followfd  In 
^VMHpmi¥k»T')  tbe  chord  »t  mi  fol  ut,  we  have  no  right  to  cc;- 
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:iu  '•  I'rorn  theoce  that  the  chord  re  fa  ia  ftf.  con-  at  it  would  b«  in  the  major  mode  of  la  /  noWy  in 

idered  as  the  tgverfe  of  fa  la  ut  re^  may  be  foU  the  major  mode  of  la^  the  fnbdominant  rt  ought 

oM-fd  hy  the  chord  ut  mifoi  at.   For  tbis*  the  rea*  to  imply  the  third  major /zj^. 

:on  >«  given  in  Chap.  XVI.  xii.iProm'  thence  we  may  fee  that  the  minor 

-« . «  viif  r\r sk^ ri^^  .^^a*.  r^/««««.  «  i?^«.  ^»  mode  is  fufceptible  of  a  much  greater  number  of 

^  HA  p.  Xlli.  QA/^U5E  e/M/i  Double  EMPLOY-        .^.    ^.     \.        .       ...      -r  *i_   -.  •     -^  j^ 

.  :i^^^     -V  •.   D„.  .-•  varieties  than  the  major:  hkewilethe  major  mode 

M EN T,  fliid  ifj  Rules.  .  ^.         j  a  r     -.        1  i.         .1-      •  

16  the  produdl  of  nature  alone ;  whereas  the  mmor 

106.  We  hnire  (liowo  (chap,  vi.)  how  the  dia-  is,  in  fome  meafure*  the  product  of- art.    But  in 

:anic  fcaU ,  or  ordinary  gaij^mut,  may  be  formed  return,  the  major  mode  has  received  from  nature^ 

roTn  the  fundamental  bafh^,  utf  /b/,  ret  by  twice  to  which  it  owes  its  immediate  formation,  a  force 

Tpeating  the  tioU/oI  ia  that  ffries ;  (o  that  this  and  energy  which  the  minor  cannot  boaft. 

pmmut  is  primitiveJy  and  originally  compofed  of  p         „,„  a  f  th^  ni  ft  E9.^ht  Kinns  of  Chorum 

iwofimilar  tetrachords  one  m  the  mode  of  uW  ^hap. XIV.  (;//Ar  different  KINDS  eA^HOEDi 

tl.e  other  in  that  oi/oi      Now  it  is  p(»flible,  by  V  *^^  seventh. 

this  double  employment,  to  preferve  the  impref*        in.  The  dtflbnance  added  tothe  chord  of  the 

[ton  of  the  mode  of  ut  through  the  whole  extent  dominant  and  of  the  fub-dominant*  though  in 

of  the  fcale«  without  twice  repeating  the  note/o/,  fome  meafure  infinuated  by  nature  (chap  xi.),  it 

or  even  without  fuppoQng  this  repetition.-   For  nevertheleft»  a  work  of  art;  but  as  it  produces 

this  effed  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  form  the  foU  great  beauties  in  the  harmony  by  the  variety  which 

icwiog  fundamental  bafs,  it  introduces  into  it,  let  us  difcover  whether,  in 

if/,70/9  titifaj  uit  rfn/J,  ut ;  confequence  of  this  firft  advance*  art  may  not  ilili 

in  which  ut  it  under  ft  ood  to  carry  with  it  the  per.  be  carried  farther. 

fed  chord  ut  mijol  ut ;  /«/,  the  chord  folf  re  fa  ;        113.  W«\have  already  three  diflSerent  kinds  of 

/<!,  the  chord yQi  la  ut  re;  and  re^  the  chord  re  fa  chords  of  the  feventht  viz.  J.  The  chord  Jioiji  re 

la  ut.    It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  faf  compofed  of  a  3d  major  followed  by  two  3ds 

preceding  chapter,  that  in  this  cafe  ut  may  afcend  minor,    i.  The  chord  re  fa  ia  ut%  or  Ji  refa^  la, 

to  re  in  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  re  defcend  to  compofed  of  a  third  major  betweeo  two  minors. 

/olt  and  that  the  impreffion  of  the  mode  of  ut  h  3.  The  chord/  re  fa  lay  compofed  of  two  thirds 

prefenrcd  by  theyii  natural,  which  forms  the  third  minor  followed  by  a  major, 
minor  re  fa^  inftead  of  the  third  major,  which  re       .114.  There  are  ftill  two  other  kinds  of  chords 

ought  naturally  to  imply.  of  the  feventh  which  are  employed  in  harmony ; 

107.  This  fundamental  bafs  wi'l  give  the  ordi-  one  is  compofed  of  a  third  minor  between  two 

nary  diatonic  fcale,  «/,  rr,  mUfa^fiU  la^  ft  UT%  thirds  major,  ut  mi felfi  or  fa  ia  ttt  mi;  the  other 

which  of  confequence  will  be  in  the  mode  of  ut  is  wholly  compofedf  of  thirds  minor  fil^f  re  fa. 

alone;  and  if  one  Ihould  choofe  to  have  the  fecond  Thefe  two  chords,  which  at  firft  appear  as  if  they 

tetrachord  in  the  mode  of/o/,  it  will  be  neceflary  ought  not  to  enter  into  harmony,  if  werigoroufly 

tofabftitute/^:)^  inftead  fi  fa  natural  in  the  har-  keep  to  the  preceding  rules,  are  neverthejefs  fre^ 

mony  of  re*  quently  pradtifed  with  fuccefs  in  th^  tundamental 

io8.  Thus  the  generator  ut  may  be  followed  ac*  uaOs.    The  reafon  is  this : 
cording  to  pleafure^  in  afcending  diatonically,  ei-        1x5.  Accordingito  what  has  been  faid  above,  if 

tber  by  a  tonic  dominant  {.refa^  la  ut),  or  by  a  we  would  add  a  feventh  to  the  chord  ui  mifoU  to 

finple  dominant  [fefa  la  ut\  make  a  dominant  of  fi/,  one  can  add  nothing  but 

109.  In  the^  minor  mode  of /a,  the  tonic  domi-  J^ ;  and  in  this  cafe  ut  mi  fulfil  would  be  the 

uaot  m  ought  always  to  imply  its  third  major  chordof  the  tonic  dominant  in  the  mode.ofySr,  as 

ffii/oljkt  when  this  dominant  mi  defcends  to  the  /olf  re  fa  is  the  chord  of  the  tonic  dominant  in 

generator  la  (art  %^»)\  and  the  chord  of  this  do-  the  movle  of  ut;  but  if  you  would  preferve  the 

minant  (hall  be  mijil^fi  re%  entirely  fimilar  to/o/  impreflfion  of  the  mode  of  ut  in  the  harmony»  you 

frefa.    With  reipe^  to  the  fub-dominant  ret  it  then  change  this/[^  into/  natural,  and  the  chord 

wilt  immediately  imply  the  third  minor  ^,  to  de-  ut  mijolf])  becomes  ut  mifalf.  It  is  the  fame  cafe 

Dominate  tb^/ninor  mode ;  and  we  may  add  /  with  the  chord^  la  ^  mi,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but 

above  its  chord  re  fa  la,  in  this  manner  re  fa  la  ft  the  chord/a  la  ut  mt^ ;  in  which  one  may  fubftitute 

a  chord  ftmilar  to  that  ofya  laut  re;  and  as  we  for  ml\)  mi  natural,  to  preferve  the  impreflfiun  of 

have  deduced  firom  the  chord  fa  la  ut  re  that  of  the  mode  of  ut,  or  of  that  otfa.    Befidet,  in  fuch 

re  fa  la  utf  we  may  in  the  fame  manner  deduce  chords  as  ut  mi/olJ!tfa  la  ut  mi,  the  (bunds/ and 

from  the  chord  re  fa  laf  a  new  chord  of  the  fe-  ^mit  though  they  form  a  di(ronance  with  ut  in  the 

venth/  re  fa  At,  which  will  exhibit  the  doMeem-  (irft  cafe,  and^wtth/l  in  the  frcond^  are  neverthe* 

phymettt  efd^onances  in  the  minor  mode.  .  lefs  fupportable  to  the  ear,  becaufe  thefe  founds 

no.  One  may  employ  this  chord  Ji  re  fa  la,  to  /  and  mi  (art.  19.)  are  already  contained  and  on- 

preferve  the  impre^on  of  the  mode  oi  la  in  the  derftood,  the  firft  in  the  note  mi  of  the  chord  ut 

diatonic  (cale  ot  the  minor  mode,  and  to  prevent  mifoljit  as  likewife  in  the  note  fol  of  the  fame 

thcneceOBty  of  twice  repeating  the  found  mi ;  but  chord ;  the  fecond  in  the  note  la  uf  the  chord  >Si 

in  this  cafe»  the>!i  muft  be  rendered  (harp,  and  la  ut  mi,  as  likewife  in  the  iu>te  ut  of  the  fame 

change  this  chord  to/  refa)!^  la,  the  fifth  of  /  is  chord.    All  together  then  fcem  to  allow  the  arlift 

Mi^t  as  we  have  feen  above;  this  chord  is  then  to  introduce  the  note  /  and  mi  into  thefe  two 

the  inverie  of  refa^  laf,  where  the  fubdominant  ,  chords. 

J*Rp»ici  the  third  major,  which  ought  not  to  fur-        116.  With  refpea  to  the  chord  of  the  feventh 

pnieus.    For  in  the  minor  mode  of  //?,  the  fe-  fQl^Jirefa,  wholly  compofed  of  thirds  minor, 

^-trnd  tcuachord  mifa^/el^  la  is  exa^ly  the  fame  it  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  union  of 
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the  two  chorda  oF  the  dpminant  dnd  of  the  fUb-  chord  which  precedes  it.     This  if  what  we  c^li  a 

dominant  in  the  mraor  mode.    In  cfied,  in  the  prepared diffonance.    (See  Preparation,^  s.} 

minor  mode  of /a,  for  inftance,  thefe  two  chordi  1*3 .  From  thence  it  follows,  that  to  prtparea 

3 PC  '$mfol^Jr»j  and  re  fa  lafi^  whoife  unionpro*  diflbnance,  it  is  abrolutel/fleceflkry  that  the  fan. 

uces  niufol%fi%  re\,fu^  la.     Now,  if  we  fhouJd  damental  bafa  Ihoisld  afcend-  by  the  ioterviii  of  ^ 

fufler  this.diord  to/reinain  thus,  it  would  be  dif-  fecond,  as  Ut  mi/ol  utf  RE  fa  laut ;  or  de<cei!vl 

agreeable  to  the  ear,  by.  its  multiplicity  of  dlflb^  by  a  third,  as  UT  mi  fol  uu  LA  ut  mifol;  or  de. 

narxes,  r^  m/,  mila^  la  foi%^  iajt^  rejal%  (art,  fcend  by  a  fifth,  aa  UT  mi  foi  utf  FAlatttm: 

j8.)  ;  fo  that  to  avoid  this  inconveniency,  the«ge»  In  every  other  cafe  the  diflbnance  cannot  K'  pr> 

nvn-ator  ia  is  immediately  CKpunged»  which  (f»rt,  parrd.    This  is  what  may  be  eafily  afccn^iined. 

19  )  is  as  it  were  underftood  inr«,aad  the  fifth  or  If,  for  inftance,  the  fundamental  bafs  rife<  by  a 

dominant  mi  whpfe  place  the  fen fible  note /o/^  is  third,  as  ut  mi/ol  ut,  mifoljirt^  the  diffbnaoccn 

fuppofcd  to  hold:  thus  there  remains  no  more  'is  not  found  in  the  chord  ut  mifi!mt»    Thelaire 

than  the  chord  foD^Ji  re  fa,  wholly  compofed  of  might  be  fald  of  «/  mt/ol  ut^folji  re  fa,  anditf  w 

thirds  minor,  and  in  which  the  dominant  mi  is  fol  utyfi  re  fa  la^  in  which  the  fundamental  ba^ 

confidered  as  Underftood  4  in  fuch  a  manner  that  riies  by  a  fifth  ot  defcends  by  a  fecond. 

tlie  chord  fol^  fire  fa  reprcfcnts  the  chord  of  the  114.  When  a  tonric,  that  is,  a  note  which  car. 

tonic  (]ominant  mijfbi^Ji  re^  to  which  we  have  ries  wjth  it  a  perfect  chord,  is  foHowed  by  ado- 

j  )!ned  the  chord  of  the  Aib-dominant  re  fa  la  Ji,  minaot  in  the  interval  of  a  ftfth  or  third,  this  pro> 

t)ut  in  which  the  dominant  mi  is  always  reckoned  cedure  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  procefs  frtm  tiu: 

the  priucipal  note.  fame  tonic  to  another,  which  has  been  reodrnd 

117.  Since,  then,  from  the  cboiti  mifol^^  rr,  a  dominant  by  the  additicn  of  the  diflbnance.  Wt 
we  may  pafs  to  the  petfed  la  ut  mih^  and  vice  have  feen  (art*  119.  and  lao.)  that  a  difTon^iKc 
ver/Of  we  may  in  like  manner  pafs  from  the  chord  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  preparation  in  the  chordi 
folkji  re  fa  %o  the  chord  Ja  ut  mi  /c,  and  from  this  of  the  tonic  dominant  and  of  the  futMlomiozct*. 
iaft  to  the  t\\ordf>lft  refui  this  remark  will  be  whence  it  follows,  that  every  tonic  carrying  m\\ 
very  ufeful  tans  in  the  fcquel.  it  a  perfect  chord,  may  be  changed  into  a  tor^ 

Chap.  XV.   0/M^  Preparation  ./Discords,  f?!!!!;*?!.!*!^*'^,^!!^^^ 

-'  ■'a  fubdommant  (whether  the  chord  be  major  ci 

118.  In  every  chord  of  the  feventh  the  bigheft  minor)  by  adding  the  diflbnance  all  at  once, 
note,' that  is  to  fay,  the  feventh  above  the  funda-  r«„...  wi     a^x-w    n           ^       ^  1  •     n 
mental,  is  called  a  dissohancb  or  discord;  Chap.  JCYI.    Of  i/:eRvLEs  for  refolding  Disr. 
thus/a  is  the  diflbnance  of  the  chord y&// r*-//,  kances. 

ut  in  the  chonl  refdiautt^c*   (See  Discord,  125.  We  Irave  feen  (chap.  ▼.  and  vi}  bcr 

§  2.)  the  diatonic  fcale,  fo  natural  to  the  voice,  ii 

Z19.  When  the  chord  fol  Ji  re  fa  follbws  the  formed  by  the  harmonies  of  fundamental  fouii^j, 

chord  ut  mifol  ut,  as  this  may  happen,  and  in  re*  whence  it  follows,  that  the  moft  natunl  fuc 

ality  often  happens,  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  ceflion  of  harmonical  founds  is  to  be  diatonic, 

find  the  diffonance^  in  the  preceding  chord  vt  To  give  a  diffonance,  then,  in   fome  mesfL^r, 

mifol  ut.  Nor  ought  it  indeed  to  be  found  in  that  as  much   the  character  of  an  harmonic  fouoi 

chord  $  for  this  diflbnance  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  as  poflible,  it  is  neceflary  that  this  dilfonaoa,  is 

fubdominant  added  to  the  harmony  of  the  domi"  that  part  of  the  modulation  where  it  is  fouK^« 

nant  to  determine  the  mode :  now,  the  fub«do-  fhoald  defcend  or  rife  diatonically  upon  aaotii? 

minant  is  not  found  in  the  harmony  of  the  g«^  note,  which  maybe  oceof  theconfooancesofti: 

nerator.  fubfequent  chord. 

X20.  For. the  fame  reafon,  when  the  chord  of  xi6.  Now  in  the  chord  of  the  tonic  domini:: 

the  fub-dominantj^  la  ut  re  follows  the  chord  ut  it  ought  rather  to  defcend  than  to  rife;  fcrthH 

mi  fol  utf  the  note  re,  which  forms  a  diflbnance  reafon  :    Let  us  take,  for  inflance,  the  chord /:• 

witn  ut,  is  not  found  in  the  preceding  chord.    It  /S  re  fa  followed  by  the  chord  ut  mi  fol  vt;  t^ 

is  not  fo  when  tlie  chord  re  fa  la  ut  follows  the  part  which  formed  the  diflbnance  fa  ougbt  tc 

chord  ut  mi  fol  ut';  for  ut,  which  forms  a  diflb-  defcend  to  mi  rather  than  rife  to  fol^  tftcs^ 

nance  in  the  fecond  chord,  ftands  as  a  confonance  both  the  founds  •mi  ^nd  fol  are  found  m  tx 

in  the  preceding.  fubfequent  chord  ut  mi  fol  tit;  becaufe  it  ^ 

121.  In  general,  diflbnance  being  the  produc-  more  natural  and  more  conformed  to  the  cce- 
lion  of  art  (chap,  xi.)  efpecially  in  fuch  chords  as  neAion  which  ought  tn  be  found  in  every  pi"- 
are  not  of  the  tonic  doo^inanf  nor  fub-dominant;  of  the  mufic,  that/0/  Ihould  be  found  id  ti- 
the only  means  to  prevent  its  difpleafing  the  ear  fame  part  where  fol  has  already  been  foooded 
by  appearing  too  heterogeneous  to  the  chord,  is,  whilft  the  other  part  was  founding^,  as  may  tr 
that  it  may  be  anpounced  to  the  ear  by  being  here  fe^n;  (parts  firil  and  fourth  :)  Firft  part,>' 
found  in  the  preceding  chord,  and  thns  ferve  to  mi ;  Second,j^/</;  Third,  re  ut ;  Fourth, Jolf^i* 
conned  the  two  chords.  '  From  whence  follows  Fundamental  baU,fol  ut. 
this  rule :  147.  For  the  fame  reafon,  in  the  chord  of  IV 
.  raa.  in  every  chord  of  the  feventh,  which  is  not  fimpie  dominant,  re  fa  la  ut,  followed  by  ^/ ' 
the  chord  of  the  tonic  dominant,  that  is,  (art.  loa.)  fa,  the  diffonance  ut  ought  rather  to  defcccd  tc-  r 
which  is  not  compofed  of  a  third  m;^jor  followed  than  rife  to  re, 

by  two  thirds  minor,  the  diflbnance  which  this  *a8.  In  ihort,  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  Ibillfip^t 

chord  forms  ought  to  ftand  as  a  confonance  in  the  that  in  the  chord  ot  the  fub-dominant/i  h  »f  '^- 
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hr  liflbnan.  c  re  ought  tp  rife  tp  mm  of  ^e  fol*  but  if,  mftead  of  this  l>aft»  we  flionld'  give  it  the 

owng  chord  «/ mi  ^/«/,  rather  tha;i  defcend  to  foUowing  mtfUla;   in  this  caSe  the  modulatioii 

It;  nrheoce  may  be  decfnctd  the  folkowinf?  rules:  titrsut  would*  not  appear  to  befini(hcdt  and  the 

129.  i^  Ii>  every  chord  of  the  dominant,,  whr*.  ear  would  ftill  exped  and  define  fiioKthJog  more* 

her  tonic  or  simple,  the  note  wjhjch-  conflitutes  This  exptritoenr  may  e^rflly  be  made*  ' 

be  iWf^nth,  that  is  to  iay  the  diifonance,. ought  i^.  .This  pa£Q»e/b/i!0|Whea> the, domitantyy 

iiatanicaliy  to  defcend  upon  one  of  the  notes  diiatonicatfyafcMOfttpon  the.  ndte  Aiy-intead  oC 

rbich  form  a  confonance  in  the  fubfisquenftchoxd.  deicending'  by  a  ifth  upoii  the  genecatte  «/>  as  it 

9  In  efery  choid  of  the  fubdominanty  the  diflb*  ought  oaturaUy  to  do,  is  caiisd  ^Jurokm^etubnce i 

oscf  ought  to  rife  diatontcally  upon  the  thh-d  of  bccaufe  the  perfcd  cadeBcet^afi  vdiioh.  the  ear 

tie  fubfequent  chord.  expeAed  alter  the  ddminant  Vh^  is;bit>keB  and 

1^0.  A  diflbnahce  which  defcends  orriiirsdfs^  iiifpendid  by  the  thmfition  nwA/aixfxla*    Se« 

Boicaliy,  accocdiqg  to  thefe  two  rules,,  is  caHed  a  Cadbwcb,  '§  5. 

'if  nance  refdved*  (See  Rbsoldtion,  $  4.)  From  1^;  Fpom  theace  it  faltows^  that  if  tbe  raodi;^ 

^cff  ni<es  it  is  a  neceflary  refult,  that  the  duird  lation  ut  re  ut  appearad  fini(hed  wlien  wefitppofecfc 

f  thi'  feventh  re/a  iatU^  though  one  ibould  erto  no  bafr to  k  at  all«  il'is  beciufe  itanatttral  fuada- 

oofider  it  as  the  inverfe  €ifa  in  ut  re^  cannot  be  mental  infs  utfd9^  is  fuppoficd  ta  b»  impBed  % 

iicceeded  by  the  chord  vtmifil  utf  6nce  there  it  becanie  the  ear  definss  fomething  to  fbllow  |Ih» 

at  in  rhis  laft  chord  aiJI  any  note  upon  which  modulation,  asiooa  as  it  k  reduced  to  the  uaogflky 

be  diftonance  ttt  of  the  chord  re  fa  la  jut  can  de«  of  hearing  aoothtr  baft. 

xod.    One  may  befides  6nd  another  reafon  for  134.  The  interrupted  cadence  nay  be  coafidered 

bis  rukt  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  donUe  as  faiavtog  its  origin  in  the  douBie  0mpk!pmmit  ^eUf- 

mployment  of  diiTonances.    In  eflfed,  in  order  to  fonamces  ;  fince  this  cadence,  like  die  double  em« 

lafs  from  re  fa  la  ut  to  ut  mi/ci  utj  it  is  neceffary  pftoyment*  on^  cooBfts  io  a  diatonic  procedure  of 

Mt  re  fa  la  ut  (hould  in  this  cafe  be  onderftood  the  bafs  dcending  (chapuxti.)    la  enedt,  nothing 

« the  inverfe  of  fa  ia  ut  re.    Now  the  Chord  re  hinders  us  tt>  defcend  firon  the  doord'^iJS.  re  fa  to 

tiaut  can  only  be  conceived  is  the  inverfe  o^fa  the  chord  ut  mijoihf  by  couverttiig  the  tonic  aC 

I  ut  re^  when  this  chord  re  fa  la  ut  precedes  or  into  a  fub-dominant,  that  is  to  iky»  by  palfisg  all 

amcdiately  follows  the  ut  mi  foi  ut ;  in  every  at  once  from  the  mode  of  ut  to  the  mode  of  fal  j 

tSer  cafe  the  chosd   re  fa  ia  ut  vi  ^  primitive  now  to  defcend  from  f^fi  refu  to  ut  mefol  la  is 

bord,  farmed  from  the  perfed  minor  chord  re  the  fame  thing  as  to  rife  from  the  oboffd'ys/>frrya 

I  /tf,  to  which  the  diifonance  ut  was  added,  to  to  the  chord  la  ut  rm/ol^  io  changing  the  chord  of 

ike  from  re  the  character  of  a  tonic.    Thus  the  the  fubdominant  utmi/^lla  for  the  imperfect 

hord  re  fa  la  ut  could  not  be  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  according  toitfae  laws  of 

bord  ut  mifol  utf  but  after  having  been  preceded  the  double  employment* 

7  the  (ame  chord.    Now,  in  this  cafe,  the  dmthle  135.  In  this  kind  of  cadence,  the  diflbnance  of 

nphyment  would  be  entirely  a  futile  expedient,  the  irft  chord  is  refolved  by  deibeodtng  diatoni* 

Hthout  producing  any  agreeable  elTed ;  becaule,  cally  upon  the  flfith  of  the  fofaleqnent  chord.   For 

kfiead  of  this  fucceffion  of  chords,  ut  mtfol  utf  re  inftance,  in  the  broken  cadence  /olji  refa^  la  ut 

iiautyut  mifol  ut,  it  would  be  much  more  eafy  mi  foli  thediflbnance^^  is  refolved  by  defixoding 

Rd  natural  to  fubftitute  this^ other,  which  fur-  diatonically  upon  the  fifth  mim 

Hbrs  this  natural  procefs,  ut  mifol  ut^fa  la  ut  re^  136.  There  is  ftill  another  kind  of  cadence  called 

tmi/oiut.    The  proper  ufe  of  the  double  em-  an  MtffrrB^lf</^4M^rf,where  the  dominant  defcenda 

^j^meot  is,  that,  by  inverting  the  chord  of  the  by  a  third  to  another  dominant*  inftead  of  defcend* 

lb  dominant,  it  may  be  able  to  pafs  from  that  ing  by  a  fifth  upon  the  tonic,  as  in  this  procefs  of 

bord  thus  inverted  to  aDy  other  chord  except  the  bafs,y&/^  r#/i,  mifoljfire;  io  the  cafe  of  ai> 

Bt  of  the  tonic,  to  which  it  naturally  leads.  interrupted  cadence,  the  diflbnance  of  the  former 

quent  chord,  as  may  be  her&feen»  where^  ia  ra« 

ijt*  In  a  fundamental   bafs  which  moves  by  iolved  upon  the  odtave  of  mi. 

&h£,  there  is  always,  as  wc  have  formerly  ob-  f  37.  This  kind  of  interrupted  cadence  has  like* 

Tvcd  (chap,  viii.),  a  repofe  more  or  lefs  perfeA  wife  its  ori^n  in  the  double  employment  of  diflb* 

om  one  found  to  another ;  and  of  confequence  nances.    For  let  us  fuppofe  thefe  two  chords  li» 

tere  muft  like  wife  be  a  repofe  more  or  lefs  perfe^  fucceffion,  filjl  refa%  foljl  re  mi,  where  the  note 

om  one  found  to  another  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  fol  is  fuccellively  a  tonic  dominant  and  fub^domi* 

bich  refults  from  that  bafa.    It  may  be  demon-  nant ;  that  19  to  fay,  in  which  we  pafs  from  th^ 

rated  by  a  very  simple  experiment,  that  the  caufe  mode  of  ut  to  the  mode  of  re;   if  we  (hould 

f  a  repofe  in  melody  is  folely  in  the  fundamental  change  the  fecond  of  thefe  chords  into  the  chord 

afsexprefled  or  underdood.  Let  any  perfon. sing  of  the  dominant,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 

iefe  three  notes  ut  re  utt  performing  on  the  re  a  double  employment,  we  fhall  have  the  interrupted 

lake,  which  is  commonly  called  a  cadence  t  the.  csL^enctfolfirefiitmiJolJSre. 

modulation  will  appear  to  him  to  be  finilhed  after  ri...«  ^xtuj    Ar^i.  n.,^^^*^,^  o.««n..» 

ic  fecond  «f,  in  Yuch  a  manner  that  the  ear  will  C"^''  ^^^^'   ^^^^  Chromatic  Species. 

ntherexpea  nor  wifh  any  thing  to  follow.   The  138.  The  (cries  or  fundamental  baft  by  fifths 

^e  wit)  be  the  fame  if  we  accdmpany  this  modu-  produces  the  diatonic  ^secies   io   common   ufe 

iiioo  with  its  natural  fundamental  bafs  utfol  ut .'  (chap.  vi. ) :  now  the  third  major  being  one  of  the 

harmonics 
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harmonics  of  a  ftindameintal  foand  at  welt  a^  the  r>u*f.  ytv    fir^L  i?u»i«^^^.^  c.  ^ 

fifth,  it  follows,  that  we  may  form  fundamenul  ^"^^•  ^^^'  ^f^^  EKHASiiomc  Species. 

^baffes  by  thirds  major,  as  we  have  already  formed  '   144*  Thb  two  eztnemes^  or  Ingbeft  and  lowcfl 

fundamental  bafles  by  fifths.  notes  ti/yo/i^,.  of  the  fundamental  bafs  by  tbinSs 

139.  If  then  we  (houJd  form  tbis  bafii  of*  wtf,  major,  ut  mi  Jbl^^  give  the  modulation  «f/^; 
fol%  the  two  firft  founds  carrytUK  edch  along  and  theie  two  found?  «^^»  differ  betwern  thtm* 

with  it  their  thirds  major  and  fifths,  it  H  evident  felves  by  a froall  interval  which  bcalled  the^t^,or 

that  ut  will  give  fol^  and  that  tm  will  give  /ol%^ :  enhartMnU  fowth  of  a  t^ne^  which  is  the  di&rcoce 

now  the  femitone  which  is  between.,this  fol  and  between  a  femitone  roaj  -r  and  a  (emttonemioor*. 

thlsyg/^  is  an  interval  much  lefs  than  the  femi-  This  quarter  tone  is  ipappretiable  by  the  ear,  aod 

tone  which  is  found  in  the  diatonic  forie  between  impradlicable  upon  feveral  of  our  tnlhumenti.  Yet 

"wd  and  /s,  or  between  ^  and  ui.    (See  Fig,  K.)  have  means  been  found  to  put  it  in  pradice  in  the 

This  may  be  afcertained  by  calculation ;  it  ib  for  followi^'g  manner,  or  rather  to  perform  what  wift 

this  reaioD  that  the  femitone  from  mi  to  fa  is  have  the  f  ime  effe^  upon  the  ear. 

called  OTtf/sr,  and  the  other  mriior.  145.  We  have   explained  (art.  116.)  in  whtt 

140.  If  the  fundamental  bafs  (hould  proceed  by  manner  the  chord  pd%^  re  fa  may  be  introdoccd 
tbtrds  mintn-  in  thb  manner,  *#•  mi\)t  a  fuccefiion  into  the  minor  mode,  entirely  coofi fling  of  tbiiei 
which  is  allowed  when  we  have  inveftigated  'he  minor  perfedly  true,  or  at  leaft  fuppoied  fuch. 
origin  of  the  minor  mode  (chap,  is.)  ^/e  fhall  find  This  chord  fupplying  the  place  of  the  chord  of  \U 
this  modulation  >/,  y^7,  which  would  likewife  dominant  (art.  ii6.),  from  thence  we  may  paftto 
give  a  minor  femitone.'  that  of  the  tonic  or  generator  la  (art.  117.)  fist 

I4X.  The  minor  femitone  is  hit  by  young  prac-  we  moft  remark,  i.  That  thib  chfn6Jai$J  rv/j. 

titioners  in  intonation  with  more  difficulty  than  entirely  confiftingofthirds  minor,  may  be  inwitd 

fhe  femitone  major.    For  which  this  reafoo  may  or  modified  according  to  the  three  followiPg  a;- 

be  alfigned:  iThe  femitone  major  which  is  found  t^%^xsitt\l»,Jirefafol^trefaJiU%J^fafel$Jfrt; 

in  the  diatonic  fcale,   as  from  mi  iofa^  refults  and  that  in  all  thefe  three  di^rent  ftates,  it»U 

from  a  fundamental  ba(s  by  fifths  utfat  that  is  to  fiill  remain  compofed  of  thirds  minor ;  or  at  bi 

iky,  by  a  fucceifion  which  is  moft  natural,  and  there  will  only  be  wanting  the  enharmonic  foorti 

for  this  reafon  the  eafieft  to  the  ear.    On  the  con-  of  a  tone  to  render  the  third  minor  between^  ib^ 

frary,  the  minor  femitone  arifes  from  a  (iicceffion  foiifli  entirely  juft ;  for  a  true  third  minor,  a>  thxt 

by  thirds,  which  is  ftill  lefs  natural  than  the  former,  from  mi  to  fol  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  is  cnmpoic^ 

Hence,  that  fcholars  may  truly  hit  the  miuor  femi-  of  a  femitone  and  a  tone  both  major.  Now,  irca 

tone,  the  following  artifice  is  employed.    Let  us  fa  to  fol  there  is  a  tone  major,  and  homfoittftii^ 

fuppofe,  that  they  intend  to  rife  from  foi  iofoi^  ;  there  is  only  a  minor  femitone.    There  is  tbcn> 

they  rife  at  firft  horn  fol  to  la,  then  defcend  from  wanting,  (art.  144.)  the  enharmonic  ^urtb  of  1 

la^follj^  by  the  interval  of  a  femitone  major ;  ft)r  tone,  to  render  the  \h\x^fafol^  exaAly  true.  :• 

ihx%fid  iharp,  which  is  a  femitone  major  below  /a,  But  as  this  divtfion  of  a  tone  cannot  be  fouoi!  n 

proves  a  femitone  minor  abovey&/.  the  gradations  of  any  fcale  pradicable  upon  wt 

X4s.  Every  procedure  of  the  fundamental  bafs  of  our  inftruments,  nor  be  appretiated  by  the  est 

by  thirds,  whether  major  or  minor,  rifing  or  de>  the  ear  takes  the  different  chorda, 
fcending,   gives   the  minor  femitone.    This  we  J^         re        fa         fol^y 

have  already  feen  from  the  fucceffion  of  thirds  in  re       fa       foi^      Jit 

afcending.  The  feries  of  thirds  minor  in  defcending,,  fa       fol%     fi  «y, 

11/9  la%  gives  u/,  ut% ;  and  the  feries  of  thirds  major'  which  afe  abfolutely  the  feme,  for  chords  coo^ 

in  defcending,  ut  iabf  gives  «/,  ui^.  pofed  every  one  of  thirds  minor  exa^ly  jnft.  Nf^v 

143.  The  minor  femitone  conftitutes  the  fpecies  the  chord  foiif^  J!  refa^  belonging  to  the  mms 

called   ebromatie;  and   with  the  fpecies  which  mode  of /«,  where ,^^  is  the  fenfible  note;  t^ 

moves  by  diatonic  intervals,  refuhing  from  the  chord ^ refafoif^^  o\  fire  fu  /ab*  will,  for  the 

fncceffion  of  fifths  (chap.  v.  and  vi.)  it^ompre-  fame  reafon,   belong  to  the  minor  mode  of  i^i 

bqids  the  whoV  of  melody.  where/  is  the  fenfible  note.    Ii.  like  manner,  th: 

*  Sol^siem^  imteniy-Jrve  iSthr^  and  C\^  beinf^f'ue  Afhs  tf  twenty  five  tSiJktf  vfejhaii  bavi  fi^  fv^ 
to  ^,  and  its  oQttnjt  below  fhall  he  fH  *  ^'^  intertsA  lefs  than  unity  by  about  t4t  ^  afr*  Itisi^ 
then  from  this  fraBiou^  that  the  fi^  in  quejlion  mufl  be  confiderably  hwer  than  ut.  This  interv^*  ^ 
been  called  the  fourth  of  a  tone,  and  tbis  denomination  is  founded  on  reafon.  In  efftS^  «i^  may  ^,fi^' 
guijh  in  mufitfour  kinds  of  quarter  tones  :  i.  The  fourth  of  a  tone  major:  nov>,  a  lone  major  he$»f  '^ 
tths,  and  its  difference  from  unity  being  one  ^th,  the  diff'  rente  of  this  quarter  tone  from  unity  mfillkeot»^ 
thefuurtb  of  one  %thi  that  is  to  fay  ^  -]^.  2.  'Fbefiurth  of  a  tone  minor  ;  and  as  a  tone  miner,  «uii><^ 
ten  ^thsy  differs  from  unity  by  one  ^tb,  the  fourth  ^a  minor  tone  will  differ  from  unity  about  -^^  J-  ^ 
half  of  a  tone  major  ;  and  as  this  femitone  differs  from  unity  ty  one  I  f /A,  one  half  ^  it  maili  differ  Jr-* 
unity  about  one  3cM.  4«  Finally,  one  hMf  of  a  jemitom  minor  which  sniffers  from  unttf  by  out  ut^*  ^ 
half  then  will  ^e  one  48M.  The  inter*val^  then,  which  forms  the  enbufmomc  fourth  of  a  toncy  os  it  l*' 
not  differ  from  unity  but  by  one  43^,  may  jufily  be  call  d  the  ii;urth  o\  a  tone,j^ii<tf  it  is  lefs  difftrerjff^^ 
unity  than  the  largeft  interval  of  a  quartfr  tonct  aid  more  than  the  leaft,  Siree  the  enharmcmt  ftn-tr  k* 
a  tone  is  the  difference  between  a  femitone  majo.  and  a  femitone  ruinor  ;  andfmee  the  tone  miner  ufw^ 
of  two  femitonest  one  major  and  the  other  minor ,  it  follows^  that  two  temiPnes  major  in  fvtctf^J^'* 
an  i^itemyal  larger  than  that  of  a  ton."  by  t'.^  enbfirmonic  fourt/j  of  a  tOKc;  and  that  tmfU  imnor  jtHO^* 
it  fucceffion  form  an  interval  lefs  than  o  tone  by  the  fame  fourth  of  a  tone* 
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chord  rtJa/oiH^JIt  or  Ji  re  fa  ia\)  lO^ff  will  belong    is  formed  from  a  fncGtlSoa  of  fift&t  afbiK'^  wbieb 
to  the  minor  mode  of  m/bt  and  the  chord /a /oij^    is  the  raoft  natural  of  all  others. 
^  re,  or  fa  ia\f  ut];  m$\)\)9  to  the  minor  mode  of    '   151.  The  chromatic  being  formed  from  afac^^ 

/of\).    After  having  pafljed  then  by  mode  of  ia  to  cefiion  of  thirds^  is  the  moft  natural  after  the  pre* 

the  chord  /oi)^  ^  re  fa  (art.  xi7.)»  one  may,  by  ceding. 

means  of  this  laft  chord,  and  by  merely  fatisfying        151.  Finally,  the  enharmonic  is  the  leaff  agree* 

ouifeives  to  invert  it,  afterwards  pafs  all  at  once  able  of  all,  becaufe  the  fundamental  bafs,  whicb 

to  the  modes  of  ut  minor,  of  mi\^  minoty  or  of  gives  it,  is  not  immediately  indicated  by  natore^ 

/p^  minor ;  that  is  to  fay,  into  the  modes  which  The  fourth  of  a  tone  which  conftttutes  this  ^>eciesy 

have  nothing,  or  almoft  nothing,  in  common  with  and  which  is  itfelf  inappretiable  to  the  ear,  neither 

the  minor  mode  of  Jb,  and  which  are  entirely  producesnorcanproducellsefie^,  but  in 'proper^ 

foreign  to  it.*  tion  as  imagination  fvggefts  the  fnhdaaestal  baCi 

146.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged^  that  a  from  ^whence  it  refults ;  a  baft  whofe  procedmre  it 
tranfition  fo  abrupt,  and  fo  little  expe^ed,  cannot  not  agreeable  to  nature,  fince  it  is  formed  of  two 
deceive  nor  elude  the  ear;  it  is  ftruck  with  a  fenfa-  founds  which  are  not  contiguous  one  to  the  other 
tiofi  fo  unlooked-for,  without  being  able  to  account  in  the  feries  of  thirds,  (art.  144.) 
forthepaffage  to  itfelf.  And  this  account  has  its  p„..  yyi?  ca^«*.;.»  #ju#  Ma./^v  ^  a£^ 
foundation  in  the  enharmonic  fourth  of  a  tone  5  ^«^'-  ^'f^!^o/lt[J^i^  ^ 
which  is  overlooked  as  nothir.g;  becaufe  it  is  inl                     Offsfrimg  e^HAanoiiy. 

appretiable  by  the  ear  ^  but  of  which,  though  its  tsi*  All  that  we  have  hhherto  laid  is  mwe 

vabc  ri  not  aicertaiaed,  the  whole  harftinefs  it  than  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  n  a  lost  ha* 

ienfibly  perceived.    The  inftant  of  iurpirife,  how-  its  origbal  principle  in  harmont  ;  and  that  it  Is 

ever,  immediately  vaniflies;  and  that  aftonifhment  in  harmony,  ezprefled   or  underAood,  that  we 

ii  tttnied  into  admiration,  when  one  feels  hiinfelf  ought  to  look  for  the  effeds  oi  melody, 

tranfported  as\it  were  all  at  once,  and  almoft  im-  X54-  If  this  ihould  ftill  appear  doobtful,  nothing 

perceptibly,  from  one  mode  to  another,  which  is  more  is  necefiary  than  to  pay  due  attention  toi 

Vf  no  means  relative  to  it,  and  to  which  he  never  the  firft  experiment  (art.  19.^  where  it  may  be 

could  have  immediately  pafled  by  the  ordinary  feen  that  the  principal  found  is  always  the  loweft, 

ieries  of  fundamental  notes.  and  that  the  (harper  founds  which  it  generates  are^ 

Ci.*r.  tSLOfibe  DuTomc  Enharmonic  jS  taf?*'''"  '** "'  *****  ^  ^^^  of  an  air  h  t6 

Sficibs.  j^^   Y^  more,  we  have  proved,  b  treatmg  of 

147.  If  we  form  a  fundamental  bafs,  which  rifes  broken  cadence  (chap,  xvii.),  that  the  diverftfica* 
ilteraately  by  fifths  and  thirds,  as/i,  it/,  mi,^,  this  tion  of  baifes  produces  effeds  totaHy  different  in 
hifii  will  give  the  following  modulation,^  nuy  mit  a  modulation  which,  in  other  re%>ras,  remalna 
re% ;  in  which  the  lemttones  from  fa  to  mh  and  the  fame.    ' 

from  mi  to  nr^iareeaual  and  major.  (See/^.  M.)       156.  Can  it  be  (till  ueceiHiry  to  adduce  more 

This  Ipectes  of  moaulation  or  of  harmonv,  in  Convincing  proofs  I  We  have  nothing  to  do  but 

which  all  the  lemitones  are  major,  is  called  the  examine  the  different  baifes  which  may  be  given 

ftbarmoinc  diatomcai  fyecKS,  (SeeENHAaMONrc.)  to  this  very  fimple  modulation  /o/,  ut;  of  which 

The  major  femitones  peculiar  to  this  fpecies  give  it  will  be  found  fufceptibte  of  many^  and  each  of 

it  the  name  of  Matonicf  bcciufe  m;^r  femitones  thefe  baflfes  will  give  a  different  character  to  the 

belong  to  the  diatonic  fpecies;  and  the  tones  which  modulation /a/ «f/,  though  in  itfelf  it  remains  aU 

i»  greater  than  major  by  the  excefs»  of  a  fourth,  ways  the  fame  -p  in  fuch  a.  manner  that  we  may 

fefulting  from  a  fucceffioa  of  major  femitones,  give  change  the  whole  nature  and  effeds  of  a  modula;« 

it  the  name  of  enbannonie  tion,  without  any  other  alteration  except  that  o'f 

Cha»  YVf    nr  4iu.rtMn^^^'w.Mr.  v^u..^^...^    changing  its  fundamental  bafs.    M.  Rameau  haa 
tHAP.XXI,  Cy/A.CHaoMATic  Ehharmomic    ftown,  in  his  New  SyJIem  of  Mujic,  printed  at 

°'*^'*'"  Paris  1716,  p.  44.  that  this  modulation  ^/ a/  is 

,  148.  If  we  pafs  alternately  from  a  third  minor  fufcqitible  cf  ao  different  fondamental   baflTes. 

ni  dcfcending  to  a  third  major  in  riflng,  as  «/,  utt  Now,  the  fame  fundamental  bafa,  as  may  be  feen 

^1  ^ti^%  «%  we  fiiall  form  this  modulation  mi\)f  in  our  ad  part,  will  afford  feveral  continued  or 

^  mi,  mh  mi^t  in  which  all  the  femitones  are  thorough  baffes.    How  many  means  of  confe- 

i^or.    See  Fig,  N.    Tliis  fpecies  is  called  the  quence  may  be  pradifed  to  vary  the  expreflion  of 

tbromotie  enbarmonieal  fpecies ;  the  minor  femi-  the  &me'  modulation  I 

tones  peculiar  to  this  kind  give  it  the  name  of       157.  From  thefe  dlffei'ent  obfenrations  It  may 

Mnmatic^  becaufe  minor  femitones  belong  to  the  be  concluded,  i.  That  an  agreeable  melody  na- 

chromatic  fpecies;  and  the  femitones  which  are  tnrally  implies  a  bafs  extremely  fweet  and  adapted 

■^er  by  the  diminution  of  a  fourth  refulting  from  forfingingj  and  that  reciprocally,  as  muficians 

a  fucccflion  of  minor  femitones,  give  it  the  name  exprefs  it»  a  bafs  of  this  kind  generally  prognolli. 

^mbarmomt^  cates  an  agreeable  melody,    a.  That  the  cha- 

149*  Thefe  tt^  4)ectes  confirm  what  we  have  rader  of  a  juft  harmony  is  only  to  form  in  fome 

«i  along  fetd,  that  the  whole  tS^^s  of  harmony  m^fure  one  fyftem  with  the  modulation,  fo  that 

2nd  melody  refide  in  the  fundamenul  bafs.  from  the  whole  taken  together  the  ear  may  only 

i5<^  The  diatonic  fpecies  is  the  nK>ft  agreeable,  receive  one  fimple  and  indivifible  impreffiun.  3. 

i^ufe  the  fundamental  bafs  which  prcxiuces  it  That  the  charader  of  the  feme  modulation  m-^y 

Vol..  XV.  Part  II.  Non_  ,be 

««  Br  Smith's  Harmonies,  a  learned  andingenmu  work,  wherein  'various  advdntPS^M  improv§* 
^^^i  ^repropofcd  in  theJfruSure  of  inJrumenU^  and  for  coming  their  dtffQu 
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be  diverGfied,  accopdiog  to  the  charatder  of  the       i6a.  As  the  intenral  from  itf  to  ref^  in  afcending 
bafs  which  is  joined  with  it.  But,  notwithftandins;    has  beeo  called  a  fecond  redundant*  they  likewife 

defcendingt 

1.U*.  .^.».v.  9  -,w  «.-.. ^^ ^.  W.W.W ^-, .jcompoledoffourtoDei. 

conclude,  with  fome  celebrated  muficians,  that  the  This  interval  is,  in  the  main,  the  fame  with  that  of 

efiedts  of  harmony  are  preferable  to  tbofe  of  melody,  tho^fixth  minor  (art.  6.) ;  but  in  the  fifth  redundant 

Experience  proves  the  contrary.*  there  is  always  a  (harp  or  a  Bat  $  infomuch,  that  if 

General  Remark.  this  (harp  or  flat  wi^re  deiluced,  the  interval  would 

The  diAtonic  fcale  or  gammut  being  compofed  become  a  true  fifch.   • 
of  twelve  femitones,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  thefe        163.  For  the  fame  rcafon,  an  interval  compoi«d 

femitones*  taken  by  itfelf,  may  be  the  generator  of  three  tones  and  three  lemitones,  as  from  fol^ 

.  1  .i__^  ^L... -.1  A.  I         .^  ._    ^   in  afcending,  "       "   *-  '       -»   ••    •"  • 

fe  if  you  dedi 

«uu«t^  fc».w  ...»>M-  —w^ —  w.  ..,,  -^  .^r: - -    -^ from/ol  to  fa ^^^w.-^  ...—  w.  —  ^.-. 

major  modes  in  general,  and  the  minor  mode  of    nary  fcventh ;  the  interval  of  a  feventh  dirotniihcd, 

ia  to  reprefent  the  modes  minor,  to  avoid  the  dif-    is  in  other  rcfpcds  the  fame  with  th^t  of  the  fixlb 

ficulties  arifing^from  fbarps  and  flats,  of  which    m^'or  (cirt.  9.) 

we  muft   have  encountered   either  a  greater  or        164.  The  major,  feventh  is  likewife  fometimel 

lefler  niunber  in  the  other  modes.    But  the  rules    called  mftruenth  redundant. 

we  have  given  for  each  mode  are  general,  whatever    ^  ..    Comparisom  \f  tk^  nipvEacNT  h. 

note  of  the  gammut  be  Uken  for  the  generator  of    ^"A'-  ^^'  ^°"'^^*!.'Ji't/r.      uittiKt^r  is. 

a  mode. 

165.  Jf  we  iing  vtji  tn  defcending  by  a  fecond, 
PART  IL  and  afterwards  ut  Ji  va  afcending  by  a  feventh, 

•PRINCIPLES  AMD  RULES  op  COMPOS!-  ^^^^  ^^^Z*'  ^^^\  ^  <>^f  «?,  ^"Jf  ^°  1^5?!^' 

'^'^                         TION.                    '  ®''»  *'  ^*  commonly  exprefs  it,  they  will  be  ^^ 

plications  one  of  the  other. 

X58.  COMPOSITION,  which  is  likewife-called  ,66.  On  account  then  of  the  refemblaoce  be- 

comtcrfointf  \%  not  only  the  art  of  compofing  an  tween  every  found  and  its  odave  (art.  aa.),  it  W- 

agreeable  air,  but  alfo  that  of  compofing  a  gr^at  lows,  that  to  rifebyafeventb^otdt/cendiyajecmit 

many  airs  in  fuch  a  manuer,  that  when  heard  at  amount  to  one  and  the  fame  thing, 

the  lame  time,  they  may  unite  in  producing  an  157.  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident  that  the  fixth 

elTedt  agreeable  and  delightful  to  the  ear;  this  is  is  nothing  but  a  replication  of  the  third,  nor  the 

what  we  call  Otmfqfing  mufic  in  frveral  partj.  (See  fourth  but  a  replication  of  the  fifth. 

CoMPOsiTioM,  §  6,  7.)  The  higheft  of  thefe  parts  168.  The  following  expreffions  either  are  or 

is  called  the  trcbUt  the  loweftis  termed  the  ba/s;  ought  to  be  regarded  as  fynonimojis: 

the  other  parts,  when  there  are  any,  are  termed  To  rife                          To  delcend 

middU  farts;  and  each  in  particular  is  fignified  by  a  fecond.                   by  a  feveotb. 

by  a  different  name.  To  deicend  To  rife  

Chap.  L    (y /it*  Different  Names  ^/ww' to  To  rife  ,     To  defcend 

the  SAMB  INTBRVAL.  by  a  third.  by  a  fixtb- 

159.  In  the  introdiiaion  (art.  9.)!  which  is  at  To  defeend  To  rife 
the  front  of  this  treatifc,  we  have  feen  a  detail  of  »po  rife                         To  defeend 
the  moft  common  names  which  are  given  to  the                      ^    «  fourth.  by  a  fifth, 
different  intervals.    But  there  are  particular  in-  To  defeend                   To  rife 

tervals  which  have  obtained  different  names,  ac-  . . . 

cording  to  particular  circumftances ;  which  it  is        169.  Thus,  therefore,  we  fliall  employ  tbetn  io- 

proper  to  explain.  differently  the  one  for  the  other;  fo  that  wfaenwe 

160.  An  interval  compofed  of  a  tone  and  a,  fay,  for  inftance,  to  rife  by  a  thirds  it  may  be  laid 
fcmitone,  which  is  commonly  called  a  third  minora  with  equal  propriety  to  defeend  ty  afixtb%  &c. 
itt  Hkewife  fometimes  called  z  fecond  redundant ; 

fuch  is  the  interval  from  ut  to  re^  in  afcending,  Cuap.  IH.  Of  the  different  Cleffs;  0/^ 
or  that  of  ta  ipfoi\)  defcending.  This  intenral  is  Value  or  Quantity  jo/"  '^  Rithmusj  W 
fo  termed,  becaufe  one  of  the  founds  which  form        q^SYNCOPAXiON. 

Je'ducS  S^Stt^VScJa  wiirtS  ^^o.   Th««  «e  th«e  deft  ta  mafic  (^ 

that  of  a  fecond.  Clbff,  §  a.) ;  the  cleff  of/^O  ior  q  W ;  tbccM 

161.  An  interval  compofed  of  two  tones  and  ^       ,  . 
two  femitones,  as  that  from^  to /a,  is  called  a  ii/j=|;  and  thedcff  of  fol  ^.    But,  in  Britm 

equivalent  to  tbr^  tones.    There  are,  howei^>    deffg^=:;  ttaeC,  or  tenor  deff:tt=:;  and  ut 

fome  reafon.  for  difttaguilhing  them,  aa  wiU  ap-    q^  oFtSble  deff ^.    The  ckflf  of >8r  it  pl»»l 
pear  t)eiow«  ff 

*  Sect  on  tbist  what  it  written  9H  tbc  JUctncf  cfmHfih  frintfd  in  t^m.  vr.  o/O'albmbsit'i  i£rW'' 
d9  Literature,  p.  44^» 
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on  the  fourth  linei  or  on  the  third ;  and  the  line  time  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  perfeS'p^xt^ 

upon  which  this  cleflf  is  placed  gives  the  name  and  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  ImperfeS.  (See 

oifa  or  F9  to  all  the  notes  which  are  upon  that  fig.  Y.) 

line.    See^  O.    The  cleff  of  ut  is  placed  upon        175.  The  longeft  of  all  notes  is  a  femibreve.  A 

the  fourtbi  the  third,  the  fecondy  or  the  firft  line ;  minum  is  half  its  value ;  that  is  to  fayy  in  ^nging, 

(See;%>.  P.]  and  in  thefe  different  portions  all  the  we  onlj  employ  the  fame  duration  in  performing 

noted  upon  that  line  where  the  cleff  is  placed  two  minims  which  was  occupied  in  one  femibreve. 

take  the  name  of  utt  or  C.  See/f^.  Q.  Laftly,  the  A  minim  in  the  (ame  manner  is  equivalent  to  two 

cleff  of^  is  placed  upon  the  fecond  or  firit  linj*^  crotchets*  the  crotchet  to  two  quavers*  &c. 
and  all  the  notes  upon  that  line  where  the  cleff  is        176.  A  npte  which  tv  divided  into  two  parts  by 

placed  take  the  name  ofyb/,  or  G*  a  time,  that  is  tb  fay,  which  begins  at  the  end  of 

X71.  As  the  notes  are  placed  on  the  lines*  and  a  time»  and  terminates  in  the  time  following*  is 

in  the  fpaces  between  the  lines*  any  one,  when  he  called  ^fjncopated  note,    i^^tefg.  Z ;  where  the 

fees  the  cleff*  may  ealily  find  the  name  of  any  note  notes  uttjif  la^  are  each  of  them  fyncopated.   See 

whatever.    (Seej^.  O.^    Thus  he  may  fee^  that»  alfo  SyNCOPATiON.)    .  _    ' 

in  the  firft  cleff  ofj^,  the  note  which  is  placed  on        277.  A  note  followed  by  a  point  or  dot  is  in* 

the  loweft  line  ought  to  hefil;  that  the  note  creafed  half  its  value.   The  ^  for  inftance,  in  the 

which  occupies  the  fpace  between  the  two  firft  fifth  bar  of  the  ej^ample  Y,  followed  by  a  point« 

lines  (hottid  be  J^  ;  and  that  the  note  which  is  on  has  the  value  f  or  duration  of  a  minim  and  of  a 

the  iecond  line  is  zj,  &c.  crotchet  at  the  fame  time. 

and  if,  on  the  contrary,  therenb  a  b  before  it,  it  .  .  v,ho»dk 

ought  to  be  depreffed  by  a  femitone,  (p  being        178.  The  chord  compofed  of  a  third,  a  fifth, 

the  mark  of  a  flat).    The  natural  (marked  thus  t|)  and  an  odave,  as  ut  mijoi  «/,  is  called  a  perfia 

reftores  to  its  natural  value  a  note  which  had  been  chorJ  (art.  jt.)    If  the  third  be  major,  as  in  ut 

raifed'or  depreffed  by  a  femitone.  mi/ol  ut,  the  perfed  chord  is  denominated  major: 

173.  When  you  place  at  the  cleff  a  Iharp  or  a  if  the  third  be  minor*  as  in  Ja  ut  mi  la^  the  per- 

fiat,all  the  notes  upon  the  line  on  which  this  (harp  it&.  chord  is  minor.     The  perfect  chord  major 

or  flat  is  marked  are  fharp  or  flat.    See  J!g.  U.  conftitut^s  ifrliat  we  call  the  major  mods  ;  and 'the 

Thus  let  iis  take,  for  inftance,  the  cleff  of  ut  upon  .perfeA  chord  minor*  what  we  term  the  minor 

the  firft  line,  and  let  us  place  a  fliarp  in  the  fpace  madg,i^rU  31.)  ^       ^ 

between  the  fecond  and  third  line,  whidh  is  the        X79'  A  chord  compofed  of  a  third,  a  fifth,  and 

place  of^Ii;  all  the  notes  which  {ha|l  be  marked  a  feventh,  ns/oiji  re  fa,  or  re  fa  la  ftf*  &c.  is  cal- 

in  that  fpace  will  he/a^ ;  and  if  you  would  re-  led  a  ebotd  of  the  frventh.   It  is  obvious  that  fuch 

ftore  them  to  their  original  value  of  fa  natural,  a  chord  is  wholly  <  \  npo(bd  of  thirds  in  afccnd- 

you  muft  place  a  1{  or  a  [^  before  them.    See^.  ing.    All  chords  ot  the  feventh  are  pradifed  in 

S.   In  the  iame  manner*  if  a  flat  be  marked  at  harmony,  fave  that  which  might  carry  the  third 

the  cleff,  and  if  you  would  reftore  the  note  to  its  minor  and  the  feventh  major,  as  ut  mi^fdfi;  and 

natural  ftate,  you  muft  place  a  b  or  a  :^  before  it.  that  which  might  carry  a  falfe  fifth  and  a  feventh 

See  fg,  X.  PL  CCXXXII.  major,  asjf  refd  la%y  {chop.  xiv.  Part  I.) 

174*  Every  piece  of  mufic  is  divided  into  diffe-        180.  As  thirds  are  either  major  or  niinor,  and 

rent  equal  timesj  which  they  call  i^^/^^j  or  3tfri;  as  they  may  be  differently  arranged*  it  is  clear 

and  each  bar  is  likewifedividedintodifferent  times,  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  chords  of  the 

Thercareproperlytwokindsofmeafures  or  modes  feventh;  there  is  even  on^^  fire  fa  ia^  which  is 

of  time,XSce  T.) ;  the  meafure  of  two  times,  or  of  compofed  of  a  third*  a  falfe.  fifth,  and  a  feventh. 
common  time,  which  is  marked  by  the  figure  %        181.  A  chord  compofed  of  a  third,  a  fifth*  and 

placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  tune ;  and  the  a  fixth,  as/3  la  u^  ret  re  fa  la  Jiy  is  called  a  chord 

meafure  of  three  times*  or  of  triple  time,  which  of  the  greater Jixth. 

is  marked  by  the  figure  3  placed  in  the  fame  man-        1 81.  Every  note  which  carries  a  |>erfed  chonl 

ner.    (See/^.  V.)   The  different  bars  are  diftin-  is  called  a  /o»/V,  and  a  perfed  chord  is  marked  by 

^uifhed  by  perpendicular  lines.    In  a  bar  we  dif-  an  8,  by  a  3,  or  by  a  5,  which  is  written  above 

tinguifti  between  the  perfe&  and  imperfia  time;  the  note ;  but  frequently  thefe  numbers  are  fup- 

i^^ perfea  iivcK  is  that  which  we  beat,  the  imper-  prefi'ed.     Thus  in  the  example  I.  the  two  ,tii:j 

ft'd  that  in  which  we  Ijft  up  the  hand  or  foot,    A  equally  carry  a  perfed  chord, 
bar  confifting  of  four  times  ought  to  be  regarded        183.  Every  note  which  carries  a  chord  of  the 

as  compounded  of  two  bars,  each  confiding  of  two  i^venth  is  called  a  ^/omi/itfji/  (art.  loa);  and  thit 

times:  thus  there  are  in  this  bar  two  perfect  and  chord  is  marked  by  a  7  written  above  the  note, 

two  imperfect  times.    In  general,  by  the  words  Thus  in  the  example  II.  re  carries  the  chord  re  fa 

perfia  and  iinjrfea  even  the  parts  of  the  fame  la  ut,  atidfol  the  chord /oljS  re  fa. — Among  the 

time  art  diftin^uiihed :  thus  the  firft  note  of  each  chords  of  the  feventh  we  do  not  reckon  the  chord 

N  n  n  »  of 

t  "^0  prevent  amhiguit^t  it  «f  neee^ry  to  mention,  that  we  have  followed  M.  D^Alemhert  in  bis  double 
Jffi/e  of  the  word  YALVEf  tbougbwewi/h  be  bad  difiinguijhed  the  different  meanings  bjf  different  words. 
A  found  may  be  either  eflimated  by  its  different  degrees  of  intenfenefst  or  by  its  different  quantities  of  dura» 
tm,    Tofgmfy  both  thefe  ideas  the  word  value  is  employed  by  D^Alembert^    Tbe  reader,  therefore,  wiU 

find  it  of  importance  to  diftinguijb  the  value  of  a  note  in  height /rom  its  value  iyi  duration.  This  be  majf 
^ofilydof  tv  eonfdering  wbitber  the  notes  are  treated  as  parts  of  tbe  diatonic  fcale,  or  as  continued/or  a 
greater  or  leffer  duration. 
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of  the  Ceventh  dimjnjAied*  which  is  only  impro-  ihit  fundamental. bafi  of  the  modulatioD  propof^d. 

jperly  called  a  chord  oftbefeventh  /  and  of  which  See  Part  I.  where  tfu  naturt  and  frmeipUj  of  the 

vre  fhall  fay  more  below.  fun^mental  bafs  are  explained  :  alfo  Fdndaneh. 

184.  Brery  note  which  carries  the  chord  of  the  tal,  (  3.    Thus  (£](am.  XYIII.)  yoo  will  find 

jpeat  (ixthy  is  called  a  /ubdominant,  (art.  97*  and  that  this  nnodutation,  ut  re  mifii/oilajutt  hu 

4».)  and  is  marked  with  a  6.     Thus  in  the  ex-    ^  ^,_  «j^-*  r^  -4    r    j ^..j  u-r-     *  //  ^ 

*mple  III.  fa  carries  the  chord  of  fa  la  ut  re..  You  f  "*?  **«*'  ^«^  '*•  fwidamclaA  bafMir  /•/  rt 

Ought  to  remark  that  the  Gxth  ihould  always  be  fa  ut  refolut.    In  reality,  the  firft  note  ta  ir-  the 

0iajor,  (art.  97,  and  109).  Upper  part  is  found  in  the  chord  of  the  firft  note 

x85«'  In  every  chord,  whetner  perfeA,  or  a  ut  in  the  bafs,  which  chord  is  ut  mifol  uti  tbe  f^ 

Ofaord  of  the  feventh,  or  of  the  great  fixth,  the  cond  note  re  in  the  treble  is  found  in  the  chord/d/ 

note  which  carries  this  chord,  and  which  is  the  Ji  refa^  which  is  the  chord  of  the  fecond  noteii 

llatteft  or  loweft,  is  called  the  fundamental  note,  the  bafs,  &c.  and  the  bafs  is  compofed  on)y  of 

Thus  ut  in  tbe  example  I.  re  and  fol  in  the  ex*  notes  which  carry  a  perfed  chord,  or  that  of  the 

ample  IJ.  andySi  in  the  example  III.  are  funda-  feventh,  or  that  of  the  great  fixth.    Moreover,  it 

cnental  notes^    (See  Fuhdambhtal,  §  4,  ^.)  is  fbrmed  according  to  the  rules  which  we  ait 

186.  In  every  chord  of  the  feventh,  and  of  the  now  about  to  give. 

great  fixth,  the  note  whfch  forms  the  feventh  or  ^         y,   j.      _  -    ^  FuiinAMiMTAi.  Bisi 

fixth  above  the  fundamental,  that  is  to  fay,  the  C"^'- VI.  KULxa/br  <Af  ^uiioAiiiiiTALlli»i. 

higheft  note  of  the  chord,  is  called  a  diffonance,  Z90.  All  the  notes  of  the  fundamental  baft  l». 
Thus  in  the  chords  of  the  feventh  folfi  refot  re  ing  only  capable  of  carrying  a  peHed  chord,  or 
/a  la  uti  fa  And  uU  are  the  dififpnances,  viz.  ^  the  chord  of  tbe  feventh,  or  that  of  tbe  %kA 
with  relation  iQfol  in  the  firft  chord,  and  ut  with  fixth*  are  either  tonics,  or  dominants,  or  fub* 
reWtion  to  re,  in  the  fecond.  In  tbe  chord  of  the  dominants ;  and  the  dominants  may  be  either  fim- 
jgre^  ^tXhfalaut  re,  rt  is  the'difibnance^Cart.  plfe  or  tonic.  Tbe  fundamental  bafs  ought  al- 
120.))  but  that  re  is  only,  properly  fpeaking,  a  ways  to  begin  with  atonic,  as  much  as  it  ispnc- 
idifibnasce  with  relation  to  utt  from  which  it  is  a  ticable.  And  now  follow  the  rules  for  all  the  fuc< 
Jecondt  aiod  not  with  refped  to^,  from  which  it  oeeding  chords ;  rules  which  are  evidently  de- 
ls diMxth  rf\ajffr{ztt  17,  and  18).  rived  from  the  principles  efVablifhcd  in  the  Taji 

18 7«  When  a  chord  of  the  feventh  is  compofed  Part  of  thifc  trcatife.     To  be  convinced  of  this, 

of  a  third  major  followed  by  two  thirds  minor,  we  fhall  find  it  only  necefifary  to  review  the  ar- 

the  fundamental  note  of  this  chord  is  called  the  tides  34,  91,  xia,  124,  116,  127. 

$omc  dominant*     In  every  other  chord  of  the  191.  Rule  I.    In  every  chord  of  the  tonic,  or 

Seventh  the  fundamental  is  called  the  Jimple  domi"  of  the  tonic  dominant,  it  is  necciTary  that  at  leall 

fuutt,^  {sLxt»  io%«)    Thus  in  tbe  chot6.foljirefa^  one  of  the  notes  which  form  that  chord  ihould 

the  fiindamental  fol  is.  the  tgnie  dominant :  but  be  found  in  the  chord  that  precedes  it. 

io  the  other  chords  of  the  fe^nth,  as  ut  ml  fol J^  19  2.  Rule  II.     In  every  chord  of  tbe  Hmplc 

re  fa  la  utt  &c.  the  fundamentals  ut  and  re  are  dominant,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  note  which 

jfi^le dominants,  conftitutes  the  feventh,  or  diffonance,  ihoald  like- 

J 88.  In  every  chord,  whether  perfed,  or  of  the  wife  be  found  in  the  preceding  ehord. 

feventh,  or  of  the  fixth,  if  you  hAe  a  mind  that  X93.  Rule  III.    In  ^ery  chord  of  the  fub  Jo- 

ihe  third  above  thefundamental  note  fhould  be  minant,  at  leaft  one  of  its  confonances  mtift  be 

major,  though  it  is  naturally  minor,  you  mull  found  in  the  preceding  chord.   Thus,  in  the  chord 

place  a  (harp^^bove  the  fundamental  note.    For  of  the  fub-dominant  fa  la  ut  re%  it  is  arcrlfarr 

example,  if  I  would  mark  the  perfed  major  chord  Wi^Xfala^  or  0/,  which  are  the  confonancts  i 

refa^  la  re^  as  the  third y2i  above  re  is  naturally  thi  chord,  fhould  be  found  in  the  chord  preccd- 

minor,  I  place  above  re  a  (harp,  as  you  may  fee  ing.    The  diflbnance  re  may  either  be  found  in  it 

In  example  IV.    In  the  fame  manner  the  chord  of  or  not. 

the  feventh  re  fa%  la  ut,  and  the  chord  of  the  194.  Rule  IV.    Every  fimple  or  tonic  domi- 

great  fixth  refa%  lajiy  is  marked  with  a  ^  above  nant  ought  to  defcend  by  a  fifth.  In  the  firft  cafe, 

rr,'and  above  the  $  a  7  or  a  6,  (fee  V.  and  VI.)  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  dominant  is  fimple,  the 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  third  ts  naturally  ma-  note  which  follows  can  only  be  a  dominant ;  io 

Jor,  and  if  you  incline  to  render  it  minor,  you  the  fecond  it  may  be  any  one  you  choofe ;  or,  io 

muft  place  above  the  fundamental  note  a  ]),  Thus  other  words,'  it  may  either  be  a  tonic,  a  tonic  do* 

the  examples  VII,  XIll,  IX,  (how  the  chords/©/^  minant,  or  a  fimple  dominant,  or  a  fub-dominant. 

rfifolt/oi]fi\^refatfilJ))remL   See  P/.  CCXXXII.  The  conditions  prefcribed  in   the  fecond  rale 

/^«.-  \r     rsrsk  17..,^... ...»*^.  ii.«-  ihould  be  obferved,  if  it  be  a  fimple  dominant. 

CKAf.  V.    OftAe  FUHDAMBNTAL  Bass.  p„^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  fucceffion  of  th. two cbonJi 

189.  Invent  a  modulation  at  your  pleafure ;  la  ut  mi/oli  re  fa  la  ut,{Ccc  Exam.  XIX.},  thisfuc- 

And  under  this  modulation  let  there  be  fet  a  bafs  ceiTion  is  by  no  means  legitimate,  though  in  it 

compofed  of  different  notes,  of  which  fome  may  the  firft  dominant  defcends  by  a  fifth;  becaufe 

carry  a  perfed  chord,  others  that  of  the  feventh,  the  ut  which  forms  the  diffonance  in  the  fecood 

find  others  that  of  the  great  fi;ith,.in  fach  a  man-  chord,  and  which  belongs  to  a  fimple  dominant, 

cer  that  each  note  of  the  modulation  which  an-  is  not  in.  the  preceding  chord.    But  the  fucceffion 

Iwers  to  eaph  of  the  bafs,  may  be  one  of  thofc  will  be  admiffible,  if,  without  meddling  with  tbe 

«vhich  enters  into  the  chord  of  that  note  in  the  fecond  chord,  one  Ihould  take  away  tbe  i''*arp 

bafs;  tfiis  baf3  being  compofed  according  to  the  carried  by  the  ut  in  the  firft;  or  if,  without  ffled- 

ruks  wbii:h  ih^U  be  immediately  given,  will  he  dling  with  the  firft  chord«  one  (hould  render «r  or 


'     f^^- 
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note  mi  is  marked  wifh  »  6.    (SeeLYI.)    %^8al  where  the  fecond  titt  which  it  fyncopated,  and 

«tf  mi  /ol,  which  we  call  a  chord  of  the  Jxtb  and^  which  defoends  afterwvds  apbo  J,  carries  the 

fourth^  compofed  of  a  fourth^  a  fixtht  and  an  oc«  chord  of  the  fecond. 

Uve ;  and  it  is  marked  with  aj.  (See  LVII.)  The  r»«--    iir    r»^  /•       ▼-•--.        t^     »  *     . 

perft^a  minor  chord  is  invert  A  in  the  feme  man.  ^«^'-  ^  XiSmeVtIl  BA^sf^  " 

Der* 

ao6.WAYSM«;Ayfi&/Ar Chords  0//i6r  Seventh  »I3.  $  i«  Q/*  Broken  oju/lNTBRRUPTtoCi. 

md/3tflNVBRTED*  In  the  chord  of  the  tonic  donfi-  dbnces.— The  broken  cadence  is  executed  by 

nantt  ^^foljirefat  the  third  major^  above  the  fun-  means  of  a  dominant  which  rifes  diatonically  sp.' 

damentalhoteyo/y  iscalleday2n^^/^iio^^(77.);and  on  another,  or  upon  a  tonic  bVaticeace.   See 

the  inverted  Chord  Ji  rt  Jd  foU  compofed  of  a  in  the  example  LXXIV,  fol  ia,  (13a  and  134.) 

third,  a  falfe  fifth,  and  fixth,  is  called  the  chord  0/  a  14*  The  interrupted  cadence  is  formed  by  a 

the  fcdfe  fifths  and  is  marked  with  an  8  or  [^5  (fee  dominant  which  defcends  by  a  third  upoD  aoo* 

LVIII.  and  OX.)    The  chord  rt  fa  fd  Ji^  com-  ther,  (^36).    See,  in  the  exathple  LXXV,  /o/dii. 

pofed  of  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fixth,  is  called  Thefe  cadences  ought  to  be  permitted  but  nrtij 

the  chord  of  the  fet\fibU  Jixthy  and  marked  with  a  and  with  precaution.  (See  Plate  234.) 

6  or  a  ^6.    In  this  chord  thus  figured,  the  third  %!$•  §  %.  0/ Supposition.    When  a  domi* 

is  minor  and  the  fixth  major,  as  it  is  eafy  to  be  oant  is  preceded  by  a  tonic  in  the  fiiDdamestil 

perceived.    (See  I4X.)    The  chord  fa  fol Ji  re  ^  and  bafs,  we  add  fometimes,  in  the  continued  baf&to 

compofed  of  a  fecond,  a  triton,  and  a  fixth,  is  the  chord  of  that  dominant  a  new  note,  which  b 

called  the  chord  qf  the  triton^  and  is  mirked  thus  a  third  or  a  fifth  below  ;  and  the  chord  which  n^ 

4+»  thus  X4,  or  thus  :^4*    See  LXI.  fults  from  it  in  this  continued  bafs  is  called  < 

aa;.  In  the  chord  of  the  fimple  dominant  re  fa  chord  hj  fuppoftion.  (See  Supposition,  $  2.}  For 

la  «/,  we  find,  j»  Fa  ia  la  re^  sl  chord  of  the  great  example,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  the  fundamental 

fixth,  which  h  compofed  of  a  third^  a  fifth,  and  bafs  we  have  a  dominant /o/  carrying  the  chord  of 

a  fixth,  and  which  is  figured  with  a  f.    See  the  ievtnih  foi  f  re  fa  $  let  us  add  to  tbit  chord 

LXIII.    ».  La  ut  rtfa%  a  chord  of  the  lefler  fixth  the  note  «/,  which  is  a  fifth  below  this  domiou; 

which  is  figured  with  a  6.    (See  LXIV.)    3.  Vt  and  we  fliail  have  the  total  chord  utjolfi  refat<x 

re  fa  ich  a  chord  of  the  fecond,  compofed  of  a  fe-  ut  re  fa  fol fi^  which  is  called /i  chord  by  fifpofufi* 

cond,  a  fourth,  and  a  fixth,  and  which  is  marked  ai6   Of  the  different  kinds  of  chords  ^f 

with  a  1.    (SeeLXII.)  supposition.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  cbonff 

208.  Ways  i«  w^iVi&Mtf  Chord  ^//&«SuB-oo-  by  fuppoQtion  are  of  different  kinds.  Fern* 
MiNANT  may  be  inverted.  The  chord  of  the  fub-  ftance,  the  chord  of  the  tonic  fol  h  re  fa  giw» 
dominant,  as  ya  la  ut  rr,  may  be  inverted  in  three  I*  By  adding  the  fifth  11/,  the  chord  ut  fol f  re  fi, 
different  manners ;  but  the  method  of  inverting  called  a  chord  qfthe/eventh  redundant^  and  compof- 
it  which  is  moft  in  practice  is  the  chord  of  the  ed  ofafiftb^fevenih,  ninth,  and  eleventh.  It  i«6sm- 
leBTer  fixth  la  ut.re  fat  which  is  marked  with  a  6,  *d  with  aj^  7  ;  fee  LXXVI.  Thischord  isnoiprac- 
and  the  chord  of  the  feventh  re  fa  la  ut,  (See  tifed  but  upon  the  tonic.  They  fometimes  kzn 
LXIV.]            '  out  the  fentible  note  i  it  is  then  reduced  to  ut  ft 

209.  R'uuEs/or  fbe  Continued  Bass.  The  fii  r^,  and  marked  with  J  or  J.  a.  Byaddics 
continued  bafs  is  a  fundamental  bafs,  whof^chords  the  third  ;^'i.  We  (hall  have  the  chord  mi  /oljrt 
arc  only  inverted  in  order  to  render  it  more  in  the  fa,  called  a  chord  of  the  ninthf  and  compofed  of  a 
tafte  of  finging,  and  fuitable  to  the  voice.  See  third,  fifth,  feventh,  and  ninth.  It  is  figured 
LXV.  in  which  the  fundamenul  bafs  which  in  it-  with  a  9.  This  third  may  be  added  to  every  tbird 
felf  is  monotonic  and  little  fuited  fur  finging,  «/  of  the  dominant  See  LXXVII.  3.  If  to  a  chad 
fol  ut  fol  utfol  uf  produces,  by  inverting  its  chords,  of  the  fimpie  dominant,  as  re  fa  la  ut,  we  ibooli 
this  continued  .bafs  highly  proper  to  be  fung,  ut  add  the  fifth /o/,  we  would  have  the  chord /*'« 
J!  ut  re  mi  fa  mi*  &c.  The  continued  bafs  then  fa  la  utf  called  a  chord  of  the  elewnth,  and  wbid 
is  properly  nothing  elfe  but  a  treble  with  refpea  is  figured  with  a  J  or  J.    See  LXXVIIl. 

to  the  fundamental  bafs.  417.  Observe.    When  the  dominant  is  oot  a 

%iOi  Rule  I.  Every  note  which  carries  the  tonic  dominant,  they  often  take  away  fomc  ocKft 

chord'of  the  falfe  fifth,  and  which  of  confequence  from  the  chord.     For  example,  let  us  fupp^'^ 

mud  be  what  we  have  called  ^fettfible  notes  ought  that  there  is  in  the  fundamental  bafs  this  (icrpc 

(77.)  to  rifc  diatonically  upon  the  note  whi^h  fol-  dominant  mi»  carrying  the  chord  mi  fol  Jin;  ' 

lows  it.    Thus  in  example  LXV.  the  note  J/f  car-  there  fliould  be  added  the  third  ut  beneath,  »« 

rying  the  chord  of  the  falfe  fifth  marked  with  an  Ihall  have  this  chord  of  the  continued  b.tls  ht  m 

«,  rifes  diatonically  upon  ut.  fol  f  re;  but  they  fupprefs  the  fevcoth/,  beciuw 

all.  Rule  II.    Every  note  carrying  the  chord  in  reraining  it  we  fliould  deflroy  the  cfiect  of  vt 

of  the  triton  fliould  defcend  diatonically  upon  fenfible  note  A  which  ought  to  rife  to  11/.  h^'"-^ 

the  fubfequent  note.    Thus  in  the  fame  example  Itate  the  chord  is  fimply  compofed  of  a  (iii'v:! 

LXV./a,  which  carries  the  chord  of  the  triton  fifth,  and  ninth,  and  is  marked  with  a  9.  S<« 

figured  with  a  4+  defcends  diatonically  i^pon  mi.  IXXIX.    Plate  434. 

(Art.  ad*)  a  18.  In  the  chord  of  the  fimple  dominant,  as 

ai'a.  Rule  III-    The  chord  of  the  fedond  is  re  fa  la  itf,  when  the  fifth  fol  is  added,  they  trc- 

commonly  put  in  pra^ice  upon  notes  which  are  quently  obliterate  the  founds  fa  and  /«,  tftit  too 

fyncopated  in  defcending,  becaufe  thefe  notes  are  great  a  number  of  diflbnances  may  be  avoid^^- 

difibnances  which  ought  to  be  prepared  and.  re^  which  edu^iv  the  cho.d'toyo/i</rf.    TLiiUt«» 

refolved  (aoo,  aoaO    9^  ^^  example  LXVL  compoied  only  of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth.  j^J 
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CHAP.X.XI.                    Music.  471 

I;.,.  Som«tiin«  they  only  remove  the  note  la,  "^  Comtimued  Sass. 

ind  then  the  chord  ought  to  be  figured  with  I  or  ^,  A24«  !•  Sometimes  in  a  treble,  the  diflbnaDce 

210.  Id  the  minor  mode,  for  exsmple,  in  that  which  ought  to  haye  been  refolved  by  defcending 

of  la,  where  the  chord  of  the  tonic  dominant  diatonically  upon  the  fucceeding  note,  inftead  of 

(109),  19  mi  fol%^  fi  ^»  M'K^  add  to  this  chord  defcending,  on  the  contrary  rifes  diatonically t 

the  third  ut  Mow,  we  ihall  have  ta  mi/ol^Ji  re$  ))ut  in  that  cafe»  the  note  upon  which  it  ought  ta 

a\\c6-ihc  chord  of  tJ!>eJjfth  redmdantfSLtid  compo*  have  defcended  muft  be  found  in  fome  of  the 

frd  of  a  thirdi  a  fifth  redundant,  a  feventh,  and  a '  other  parts.  This  licence  ought  tc»  be  rarely  prac^ 

ninth.    It  is  figured  with  a  j)^  5,  or  a  -(.  5^    See  tifed.    In  like  manner,  in  acbntinued  bafs,  the 

LXXXI.  diflbnance  In  a  chord  of  the  fiib-dominant  invert- 

»i.  §  3.    Of  the  Chord  of  tlfe  Diminishbd  ed,  as  la  in  the  chord  ^  ui  mi  fiit  inverted  from 

Seventh.    In  the  minor  mode,  for  inftance,  in  ut  mi  /ol  Jof  may  fometimes  defceod  diatonically 

that  of  ia  mif  a  fifth  from  la  is  the  tonic  dominant  inftead  of  rifing  as  it  ought  to  do,  art.'za9.  N^.a  ;. 

(109),  and  carries  the  chord  mi  fol^fi  re^  in  but  in  that  cafe  the  note  ought 'to  be  repeated 

which  yb/ia  the  fenfible  note.     For  this  chord  in  another  part,  that  the  diflbnance  inay*  be  there 

they  fometimes  fobftitute  that  other  fol%  Ji  re  fa  lefolved  in  afcending. 

(166],  all  compofed  of  minor  thirds ;  and  which  215.  II.  Sometimes  likewiie,  to  rdider  a  conti- 

hu  for  its  fundamental  found  the  fenfible  note  nued  bafs  more  agreeafile  by  caufing  it  X6  proceed 

Sol%,    This  chord  is  called  a  ebord  of  the  flat^  or  diatonically;  they  place  between  two  fiiftndft  of 

&mhnlhed feventh^  and  is  figured  with  a  y  in  the  that  baft  a  note  which  belongs  to  the  chord  of 

fundamental  bafs,  (fee  LXXXII.) :  but  it  is  always  neither.    See  cixample  XCIV,  In  which  the  fnnda- 

coofidered  as  reprefenting  the  chord  of  the  tonic  v  mental  hzSAfol  ut  produces  the  contitjued  hsSt/oi 

dominant.  laj/olutf  where  la  ia  added  on  account '  of  the 

SS3.  This  chord  in  the  fundamental  bafs  pro-  diatonic  modulation.    This  la  has  a  line  draWn 

duces  in  the  continued  baft  the  following  chords :  above  it  to  (how  its  refolution  by  pafling  under 

I.  The  chord^f  refa/ol%  compofed  of  a  third,  the  chord/oiJSre/a.     In  the  £uDe  manner,  (fee 

hlk  fifth,  and  fixth  major.    They  call  it  the  cAord  XCV.).this  fundamental  bafs  ut/a  may  produce 

ofthejixtb  fenfible  andfalfififtb  ;  and  it  is  figured  the  continued  bafs  ut  re  mi  utfa^  where  the  note 

^D>  %h  or  4-t-  (SeelJO^IL)    9.  The  chord  re  which  is  added  pafles  under  the  chord  ut  mi 

re  fa  /ol%  fi^  compofed  of  a  third,  a  triton,  and  fol  ut* 

afiith,  they  call  it  the  ebordoftfu  triton  andtbird  ^^^^\  xi.  Method  of  finding  the  Fuhdambh- 

mmr;  and  they  mark  it  thus  :^.  (SeeLXXXIV.)  tal  Bass,  when  the  Contiiiubo  Bass  is  Fi« 

3.  The  chard  fa  jfolififi  re^  compofed  of  a  fecona  cured. 

redundant,  a  triton  and  a  fizth,  they  call  it  ^^.   t^_  ^^^u  •AtiWUP  »:*k  ««»»«..  ^c^  :» 

the  chord  of  thejecond  redundant,  and  they  figufe  a  V^     Ti.  7^  yourfdf  with  greater  etfe  lu 

itthus*!  or  JUa     SeeSc^V              "B***^  finding  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  to  render  it 

SsEil  !spT.f 7;  r  T^r^^  hTw'X7£SLS"^2%s^1o'iSo;s 

V^^^  T/t/^  7o'  fhf  .h^  /?»  i    "?"  bow  to  find  the  fiindamenul  baf.  wb^  the  coo- 

rte  ^^J^i    .hS.  «!  fk  ^-^^  *  4k  <?"'  *»»«»  baft  »  fignrtd.    Thitproblcm  nay  be  n- 

we  notes  tuoria,  which  are  the  thiid  or  fifth  be-  /■■„  ivi..^  u_  .i,.  o,ii„_^.<.  .JL.              ' 

low  mi,  and  which  will  produce,  i.  By  adding  ^'^f?'*!^  rl^'n^Jf^g.^*^  «„  e.^  L.  a. 

«.  the  chord.tf/«/«  jf  re  fa,  coniwfed  of  a  fifth  *»•'•  !i  ?'?▼  "***!  .   .TIk  "r"°  **^  "  -S* 

«du«iant,  a  fc^h.-f ninth;  andXeath,  which  iTJ^^^^^t  S?fi^«AimeSal  fe  ntfH^:. 

"the  oaave  of  the  fourth.    It  >.  called  a  IborJ  of  lVJi^^l^l.^^^V,^\^V«h^^ 

'b'/fth  reduadant  and  fourth,  and  thu.  marked  V'^JLX^y^h^Lj'-^Tl^l^^^. 

4«S.?»„tS  ?n^^f  a;'&StraS  Z^^J:V4'.  iJalV&Silh'^ftefc  1^ 

a  thirtRentk  »«:«^»   «.k:«.w  :-  .1.-.  ^vc»»»^  Jr  *i.^  marked  with  a  7.    We  mall  dinmguiin  tnefe  two 

fitSor      itwZ\^\^  ^  J^T  r    ^.A  cafes  below.  (See LVI.  and  LXV. ind  the  note.*} 

«n  minor.     It  is  called  the  chord  of  the  fe^th  ^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  |  ^^^  .^  ^^^  fundamental 

^^dant  and  fixth  minor,  and  marked  t)6,  or  i^^.  bafs  its  fifth  below  not  figured.    (See  LVII.)    4. 

r^LXXXVlI.)    It  is  of  all  chords  the  moft  Every  note  figured  with  a  7  or  a  /,  is  the  fame 

^rtb,  and  the  molt  rarely  pradtifed.     In  the  in  both  bafles,  and  with  the  fame*  figure.    5, 

^^'i^yAirwow/byM.Rameau,  andelfewhere.  Every  note  figured  with  a  a  gives  in  the  fiin- 

°uy  be  feeo  a  much  longer  detail  of  the  chords  damental   bafs  the  diatonic  note  above  figured 

^  luppofition:  But  here  we  delineate  the  ele-  with  a  7.    (See  LXII.)    6.  Every  note  marked 

m«Qt8  alone.    (See  Plate  235.)  with  a  4  gives  in  the  fundamental  bafs  the  diato- 
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sic  note  abofe*  6g«red  with  a  ;.  (See  LXI.)    t .  ...   ..  ^^  .             ,       /.'.•.*. 

Every  note  figarad  with  «o  S  givcg  its  thirU  below  Z?  *"?*•  "*  "J^  P'** >  «  ^^ ftwlameni 

figured  with  a  7.   (See  LVIIL    8.  Every  note  ?f fi  Jf "«  f  Ci»feqa«ct  of  this  rule,  that  in  U 

marked  with  a  6  giVea  the  fifth  below  marked  ™^»»^^ 

with  a  7  ;  (8ec  LX.)  and  it  U  plahi  by  art  187,  ^^  *  ^*^'*'  ^'WO 

that  in  the  chord  of  the  feventfa,  of  which  we  Chap.  Xn.  PFbaiu  MBANTiy  being  ijitf  moo 

treat  in  the&  three  lait  articles,  the  third  ought  to  cr  Tone. 

be  major,  and  the  feventh  minor,  this  chord  of  ...   t«  ♦k-  a^  ^.•»  ^c.w  ^     *-is.  /  •. 

the  feycnth  being  the  chord  of  the  tonic  domi-  ^i!"  ^*  ^»f  °[5  ^  of  ^»>«f  tnatifc  (chap.fi. 

nant.  (See  art.  to»0    9-  l^^ery  note  marked  with  Z^  ?^  ??  T^*i;iSr'  ?T  ^^1  ?^""  "^^'^  ""^ 

a  9  gives  its  third  Sbo'x?  figured  with  a  7.     (See  ^l  *Sl:?l?  ^^fj^^-^?^?^/^-  ^u"  *^?^ 

LXXVUandi:                       "  -             .  ^..       -                           ^^- 

with  a  2  gives  I 

*         7  -rp*  -•  ^  o  we  call  the  «^«r  mode  of  «/,  becaufe  the  thd 

with  a  %.  (See  LXXXI.)    at.  Every  note  nark-    mi  above  i//  is  major.    If  therefore  we  would  ban 
ed  with  a  i^7  gives  a  fifth  above  figured  with  a  ;,    a  moduJajtioo  in  the  major  mode  ta,  no  otha 

rwith  a  i.  (ieeLXJCVn    It  is  the  lame  cafe    SLT'J*,^^^  thofe  wliich  c(» 

^      •  ;  pole  this  fcale  s  m  fuch  a  maoner  that  if,  for » 

ith  the  BOles  maikttd  |,  f»  or  {<  which  ihewa    fiance,  I  ihouid  find  /a^  in  this  modulatioo,  tfaii 

a  retrenchment,  ekhcr  k  the  complete  chord  of  "S*!? ??®i!!? '?  "V r"?  ^ *»P^ >°  the modeirf 
the  eleventh,  or  in  that  of  the  feventh  redundant.    ^Z.  ?  *^  ^**'  if  I  have  been  m  it,  I  am  « 

23.  Every  note  marked  with  a  4  gives  a  fifth       °^  Tl  ^K.r. txc       *u-  r  u 

^  '  f       *^  dji*  in  tbeiame  manner,  if  Iform  thiilbleis 

above  figured  with  a  7,  or  a  :)fU    (See  LXXX.)    alcendiog  la  Ji  «f  jS  rt  mi  faHi  ^  k,  which  ii 

X4.  Evenr  note  mailed  with  ^f  gives  the  third    ezaaiy  firoilar  to  the  kaStutrtmi/aJolUJitid 

minor  below,  figured  with  a  ;/•  (Set  LXXXIII.)    the  major  mode  of  §u$  this  icalc,  in  which  dv 

E3.  Evcrynote  marked  with  a  «t  gives  the  tri-  ^t^^^"" ''^^''if^^'^yy  ^"»^.^!l!!"^ 

t^  abo^  figured  with  a  y.    (sJee  LXXXIV.)  i°' '!,^,^^'  Yt  "^^  "Sf^V^^K^^rT 

x6.  Every  note  marked  wUh  a  +a  gives  the  feJ  S?„S^  ^  ;S*  ^  ^"^  nothing  to  do  but  to  fiil^ 

cond  redundant  above,  figured  with  a  v.    (See  fj^^^J^'LSf  *»^PJ«[J»*«««  5  to  that  the  Bijor 

LXirV.)    17.  E.ery  n^  marked  wal  a  *4    Jhi^/^^1*  *^*^^f5^ 

gives  the  Wnd  reddndant  above,  figured  with    ^^^u^if'^r'^^^J^l^^^,^^^^  I 

I  i.  (See  tXXXVL)    18.  Every  note  marked    t^uJ^'J""!^  ?^  ^'i°  ^^'^i"^  i^'^ft^n 
^     ^^  '  ^  fcaleoftheminormodeof  ib  in  defcendug  Ibiu  I 

with  a  ^2  gives  the  feveoth  redundant  ^bove,  fi-    be  (90)  la/oifa  mi  ut  reji  /«,  in  which  the J6/ and 

gured wTtb a  /.    (See  LXXXVn.)  •>? ,?[^ ?^}^^  ^^"^L,  ^tl ^ I* ^^T^.t 

*  aag.  RaMAaK.    We  have  omittfed  two  cafes,    ^^^^J^^lll^^  "  ""'  ^  I 

which  may  oaulc  fbme  uncertainty :  The  firfl  is    »^me,n  rifingas  indefcendmg  (89). 

that  where  the  note  of  the  continued  bafs  is  figu-  u,*/„*;T>V1  ^^X!^^"?"  ^^Tj  ''"f".  "^S^^  ' 

redwitha6.    Wenowprefentthereafonofthe  1^^,?^^  J*iJ'^i5?°'"'!?*  ""^  S^^ 

difficulty.    Suppofe  we  iEould  have  the  dominant  ^^^X^!^^  *^  ^^5  cleTupon  A«/,  and>^^a^  , 

7  '^  on  the  contrary,  m  the  minor  mode  of  Ai,  weplice  1 

rv  in  the  fundamental  bafs,  the  note  which  aofwers    none,  becaufe  the  minor  mode  of  /«,  in  defceod- 1 

to  it  in  the  continue  bafs  may  be  ia  carrying  the    Ing,  has  neither  Iharps  nor  flats. 

figum  6  (fee  LXIV.};  that  ia,  the  ia  chord  mi  re       134*  As  the  fcale  conUins  twelve  foundi,  eicb 

fax  now  if  we  fhould  have  the  fub-dominant/a  in  fi^^^^^^K H«  ^*^f  ^  ^»!f  ^^^ ^Jj^ 

the  fundamenul  bafs,  this  fub-dominant  might  '°,^' 'VL?kT"'  •'*'*  T^  ^ •  ^^'^'5°^hS 

produce  in  the  continued  bafs  the  fame  note  //fi-  ?'?l"^f,!«*^  *  "fJ^^  *"**  *.  "^1^/  ?^V2S 

gured  with  a  6.    Wheo  therefore  one  finds  in  the  ""^^^^TxJ^^^M  "P*'''  1^'m'^^'' kU^i^ 

^ntiaued  bafs  a  note  marked  with  a  6.it  appears  ^1^^?^^'^'^  ^r  *  ^^^^^  ""  Wh  «« 

at  firft  unceitaiu  whether  we  (hould  place  in  the  ^^  ""^^  ^  ^»^<^°^«'  ^^^  '^^^  "»  ^^"*  "" ""' 

fundamental  bafs  the  fifth  below  marked  with  a  ^•i«Anri»    i^..    v^ ««««.• 

7,  or  a  thiid  below  marked  with  a  6.  -^  ^^^'^  ^  '^  DirptRtHT  Modes 

999*  The  »d  cafe  is  that  in  which  the  continued  Major  Modes. 

bais  18  figured  with  a  f  •    For  mftance,  if  there  Maj.  Mode. 

f  ofirf         utremlfiJbliajMt. 

fhould  be  found /i  in  the  continued  bafs,  one  may       oijbi       foi  lajl  ut  re  mi/a^/ol. 
be  ignorant  wbethcr)lie  ought  to  infert  in  the  fun-       of  re         re  mi/a^/ci  laJS  um  r*' 
damental  baft  fa  marked  with  ^  6,  or  re  figured       of  ia         la/  tu^  re  mifa^/ciil^  la. 
with  a  7.  of  mi        ^ifi^/oHf^  laJS  u/jf;  «*  tni 

a30.  You  may  dafily  extricate  yourfelf  from  this       of/         Ji  ut^  rr^  mifa^fJif^  ia$J' 
little  difficulty,  in  leaving  for  an  inftant  thU  un-        oifa^     fa^/d^J  ur^  re^  mi$M' 
certain  note  in  fufjpenfc,  and  in  examining  what.      of  «/^   )  .u,  «-u  a.  /tiu  j  1.  a.  ^    n 
is  the  fiiccecding  note  of  thp  fundamental  bafk ;       of  «b     \  '^  ^^J^J^  **>/0  ^  ^^' 
for  if  that  note  be  in  the  prefent  cafe  a  fliih  above       of  >^M:  \i^  cu^.^     -u^aiiu 
fa,  that  is  to  fay,  if  it  is  f<#,  In  this  cafe,  and  In       of  /« ^    |  **««^  M  «»  nwjj  Jmjkl  Ui* 
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lj\)  ut  re  nu^  fafd  lafi. 
l/n/oi  laj^o  ui  re  mi  fa* 

\uiremifafollaJivU 

Minor  Modes. 
»       Of  7/1. 
n  defcendirig.  Idfilfa  mi  re  uij  la. 
n  riliDg.  laji  ut  re  mi/a^/oJ^  ta. 

Of  mL 
n  defccndbg.  mi  rp  utj  lafolfa%  mi. 
In  rifing.    '       mifa%fol  Ufi  ut%  re%  mi. 

Of/, 
adcfcending.^f /a/o//»*  mireut/f^J. 
n  riling.      .    Juttremifa^/ol^h^J!. 

Of/i«. 
n  drfcending.  /i??  mi  re  ut^Ji  iafol^fa. 
0  rifing.  '  .     faikjom  laji  ut»  re^  mi^/aJH. 

Of  «f*. 
ndefccDding.  utjilafd%fa%  mk%  ut%. 


S    I    a  -473^ 

\xkXoJi^Jol  mcrft  be  diinged  tiito  flr,^and  m^into  /r;^ 
Thus  by  tracfpoiitton,  ttie  air  has  the  fame  melodf 
as  if  it  were  in  the  major  mode  of  uu  or  in  the 
minor  mode  of  la%  The  major  mode  then  Qi  foU 
and  the  minor  of  m^  are  by  tranfpo^ion  reduced 
to  thofe  of  kt  m^or,  and  of  h  minor.  It  is  the 
fame  cafe  with  all  the  other  moder. 

Chap.  XIII.  To  find  the  Fundamental  Bass  ^f 

.    a  GXV£N  MODULATION. 


%l%.  As  we  have  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  numbed 
the  rules  of  the  fundamental  bafs^  and  thofe  which^ 
in  the  treble  ought  to.  be  obferved  with  relation  to' 
this  bafa,  it  fhould  no  longer  be  difficult  to  find 
the  fundainental  bafs  of  a  given  modulation,  nayr 
frequently  to  find  icveral;  for  every  fundamental 
bafs  wilt  be  legitimate,  when  it^is  formed  ac^ordinj^ 
to  the  rules  which  we  ^have  given  (Chap.  VL)f 
and  that,  befides  this,  the  diflTcinances  which  the 
modulation  may  form  with  this  bafs  will  both  be 
.prepared,  if  it  isneceflary  that  they  fliould  be  for 
and  always  refolved. 
,    .,^    ,.      _      ,,  a39»  It. is  of  the  greateft  utility  in  (earehlng 

In  rifing.  ut%re%jmfa%fd%la%fi%vt%.    for  the  fundamental  bafs,  to  know  what  is  ,tl^ 

OS/Cfli^  or  Ja\^  tone  or  mode  of  the  melody  to  which  that  baie 

ndefcending./o/iJ(;/i*»Mttf*^/ii^/(>/Jg.  fliould  correfpond.— But  it  is  difficult   in  thitf 

ntiti)^.  Ia\}Jijj.ut\^  r^miQfafoila]).  matter  to  affign  general  rules,  and  fucb  as  are  ab^i 

Of  r^^  or  m/[). .  foliitely  without  exception,  in  which  nothing  may 

n  defcendtng.  mS))  re^  ui'Qfi\}  ^a\^fii\)/a  mijif.  be  left  that  appears  -indifferent  or  difcrctionary  ^ 

n  rifing.  mtJD/aJbi])  h^fi})  lAt  re  mi)).  becaufe  fometimes  we  feem  to  have  the  free  choice 

Of  la^  otJ^.  of.referringa  particular  melody  ekher  to  one  mode 

n  defcetfdxng.  ^p  ia^/ol\)fa  mi]}  re^  utfi^.  or  another.    For  example,  this  melcKfy/o/  ut  may 

rifing.         Ji\)  ai  re^  iw/p  /a/ol  iajl\).  pelpng  to  all  the  modes,  as  well  major  as  minori 

Of  mi/i  or /a]).  In  whichyo/  and  ut  are  found  together «  and  each 

a  defcending.  fa  mig  re^  uifi^  ta^folfa.  .of  thefe  two  (bunds  may  evcB  be  coafidered  ar 

n  rifing,         fa/ol  Ia\)Jlj)  ut  re  mi  fa.  Jbelonging  to  a  different  mode.         ^  ^ 

Of  ut.  %4o.  For  what  remains^  one  may  ibmetim^s 

n  defcending,  utf\)  la])  fit  fa  mi'o  re  ut.  operate  without  the  knowledge  of  the  mode,  for 

rifing.  utremi])fa/ollaJiut.  tworeafonsi  i.  Becaufe,  lince  the  fame  founds 

OfyoA  belong  So  feveral  different  modes,  the  mode  is 

n  defcending.  filfa  mi\)  re  utfi])  la  fit.  Ibmetimes  coofiderably  undetermined ;  above'  all# 

■  rifing.         fol  laji\)  ut  re  mifa%foh  in  the  middle  of  a  piece,  and  during  the  time  of 

Of  rr.  one  or  two  bars.    a.  Without  giving  ourfclvet 

n  defcending.  reuiji])  la /9I fa  mi  re.  much  trojible  about  ^he  mode,  k  is  often  fuffi*^ 

n  rifing.  re  mi  fa  fit  lafi  ut%  re.  cient  to  preferve  ub  from  deviating  in  compofition# 

\l%^  Thefe  then  are  all  the.  models  as  .well    if  we  oMerve  in  the  Hmpled  manner  the  rulef 

>&>jor  as  minor.    Thofe  which  vtt  crowded  wkb    abqve  prefcribed  (chap.  VL)  for  the  procedirre  c^ 

ftarps  and  flats  are  little  pradifed,  as  being  ex-    the  fundamental  baft. 

tremely  difficult  in  execution.  241.  lo  the  mean  time*  It  is  above  all  thing» 

236.  From  tjience  it  follows,  i.  That  when  neceifary  to  know  in  what  mode  we  operate  at  the 
there  are  neither  (harps  nor  flats  at  the  cleff,  it  is  beginning  of  the  piece,  becaufe  it  is  indifpenfable 
%  token  that  the  piece  begins  in  the  major  mode  that  the  hindamental  bad  ihould  begin  in  the  fame 
of  ttf,  or  in  the  minor  mode  of  /a.  2.  That  when  mode,  andlthat  the  treble  an^  bafs  ^lould  likcwife 
there  is  onefingle  ftiarp,  it  will  alwavs  be  placed  end  in  it ;  nay,  that  they  (hould  even  terminate  in 
^POQ/a,  and  that  the  piece  begins  m  the  major  its  fundamenul  note,  wbidi  in  thomode  of  ut  is 
l^ode  ofyb/,  or  the  minor  of  mi,  in  fucb  a  manner  n/,  and  la  in  that  of  la%  &c.  Befides,  in  thofe 
^t  it  may  be  fung  as  if  there  were  no  fliarp,  by  paffages  of  the  modulation  wher^  there  is  a  ca« 
.fi^Hfi  inftead  ^fa%^  and  in  finging  the  tune  as  dence,  k  is  generajy  neceffar^  that  the  mode  of 
"  It  had  been  in  another  cleff.  For  inftance,  let  the  fundamental  bals  fliould  be  the  iame  with  thai 
there  be  a  ftiarp  uponji^  in  the  cleff  of  yo/  upon  of  the  part  to  which  it  correfponds* 
^bc  firft  line ;  one  may  then  fing  the  tune  as  if  942-  To  know  upon  what  mode  or  in  what  kef 
there  were  no  fliarp:  And  inflead  of  the  cleff  of  a  piece  commences,  our  inquiry  may  be  entirely 
hi  upon  the  firft  line,  let  there  be  the  cleff  of  «//  reduced  to  diftinguifl}  the  major  mode  of  ut  from* 
for  theyb;^  when  changed  into^,  will  require  that  the  minor  of  la.  For  we  have  fi^en  (art.  %2>^.  and 
the  cleff  of/o/  fl)ouid  be  changed  to  the  cleff  of  ut%  »3  7.).  that  all  the  modes  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
ai  may  be  eafily  (een.  This  is  what  we  call  two,atleaftinihebe|:inningof  the  piece.  We  fhall 
TaANSPosiTioN.    See  that  article,  \  3.  now  therefore  give  a  detail  of  the  different  meant 

)3?*  It  is  evident^  that .  when  fa%  is  pbanged    by  which  thefe  t wo^odes  may  be  di&inguilhed« 
Vou  XV.  Pai;t  U.  O  o  •  I.  From 
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X.  From  the  principal  and  charaderiftical  roomfe  compofed  of  a  third  major^  followed  }Sj  two  thirdi 

of  the  mode,  which  are  ut  mi/ol  in  the  one,  and  minor. 

ia  tu  mi  in  the  other ;  fo  that  if  a  piece  fhould,  for  Twie  dommaitt 

inftance,  begin  thiJ8,7^  ut  rnjla,  it  may  be  almoft  ^^^^  ^^de  of  UT.   /«/>  rf  A 

conftantly  concluded*  that  the  tone  or  mode  18  m  ''       Tomcdon&nmi*    \  ' 

la  minor,  although  the  notes  la  ut  mi  belong  to  Minor' mode  of  LA.    mi/olTjl  re. 

the  mode  of  «/.    .                    t,-  t,-   r-    ^v  3.  The  fnb^€«^itfeBt»  which  is.»!  6fth  Wow 

A  7/^?  ^^^  """P^""  7  Vl^!? V?/ '"  *^  """?•  the  tonic,  and  which  carries  a,chord  fcompoW  of 

??  /°A*  J"  the  other ;  fo  that  if/./*  appears  m  ^^^j^j  gft^,  and  fixth  major,  tht  third  being  either 

the  firft  bars  of  a  piecd,  one  may  be  certam  that  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^iccording  aa  the  mode  is  majoi 

It  IS  in  the  mode  of  /tr.  ^^  Q.:-,Qr      *                                .        ' 

3.  From  the  adjunds  of  the  mode,  that  is  tb 

fay,  the  modes  of  its  two  fifths,  which  for  ctf'are  Sub-dontinant. 

fa  and/o/,  and  re  and  mi  for  la.    For  example,  if^  Major  made  of  UT.   fa  la  Mi  rt. 

after  having  begun  a  melody  by  fome  of  the  notes  >     •  Mi^por  mode  of  LA.    ^/a  laji.    ^ 

which  are  common  to  the  modes  of  ut  and  of  fa  Thefe  three  founds,  the  tonic,  the  tonic  doov 

(asm/r^mi/2  m/rd'M/^itf),  lihouldafterw^^rds  nant,  and   the   fab*donrinant,  contahi  in  thrir 

find  the  mode  of/o/,  which  I  afcertain  by  the  j^^,  chords  all  the  notes  %hich  enter  into  the  fcak  of 

or  that  of /»,  which  I  afcertain  by  the/b  or  »'ll>  I  the  mode ;  fo  that,  wh^  a  melody  is  given,  it  uaj 

may  conclude  that  I  have  be^un  in  the  mode  df  almoft  always  tie  foiftia.  Which  bf  thefe  3  fofiwi 

t*t ;  but  if  I  find  the  mode  of  rr,  or  that  of  jwi,  ibould  be  placed  in  the  fundamental  bafs,  UKfcr 

which  I  afcertain  by/b,  «/♦*,  or  re^y  &c.    I  con-  any  particular  note. of  .the  upper  part.   Yet  ir 

clnde  from  thence,  that  I  have  begun  in  the  mode  fometimes  happen)!  that^otoileof  tMbnotMos 

«of  ia.  be  ufed.    For^^xampWIet  H  be  fuppofed  that  wr 

4.  A  mode  is  rtot  for  ordinary  deferted,  efpe-  are  in  the  mode  of  A/, and  that  we  find  in  theme- 
dally  in  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  but  that  we  may  lody  thtfc  tw6  ^otcs  la  J  in  fuccdlion ;  if  we  con. 
pafs  into  one  or  other  of  thefe  modes  which  are  fine  oorfelKe8»tp.place.  in  the  fundamental  bafs ac 
tnoft  relative  to  it,  which  ai-e  the  mode  of  its  fifth  of  the  three  foundi  ntfolfa,  we  (hall  find  notbi? 
above,  and  that  of  its  third  below,  if  the  original  for  tfic  fohnds  /^and^  hut  this  fundamental  bifc 
mode  be  major,  or  of  its  third  above  if  It  bb  ^^y^y/n^wfifdi  a  fuccefiion  as/n  to/i/ispro^i- 
minor.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  modes  which  rfre  %Xi^hy  the  fifth  rtile  fpr  the  ^ndamental  bais, 
moft  intimately  relative  to  the  major  mode  df  according  to  whiAevfery  fub-dominant,  «A 
ft/,   are  the  major  mode  of  jbh  and  that  of  /a  P    .  ..  .       .          '      ^       ' 

minor.    From  the  mode  of  ui  we  commonly  pafs  fhould  rife  by  a  fifth ;  fo  tbzt/a  can  only  be  fo.- 

either  Into  the  one  or  theoth^rof  thefe  mkide#,  lowed  by  fit  in  thie  fundamental  bafs^  and  not  bf 

fo  that  we  mjyfomcUmes  judge  of  the  princi-  ^     To  rebedy  this,  the  chord  of  the  flib^ai^ 

which  follows  «.  or  which  goes  before  it,  when  ^^j  chord'of  th^  feventh,  in  this  mlnner,  re  fa  L ::, 

thefe  reUtive  modes  are  decifivelyn^^^         For  ^hich  has  Been  cilled  the  ^.1^/.  «it^%i«*/ I^-t 

what  rfimains,  befides  thefe  two  relative  modes  ,  ^^^^^^^  j^  j^  ^  fecoridary  manner  of  emptof- 

there  are  likewife  two  others  intd  which  thb  j^^j^^^  dhoVd  of  the  fub-Jominant.    By  thJr 

^"XL'^f    T^^J  ^^t  ^^  ''^'  Tlu^'fti  mfans  w^give  to  the  moduhition  lajy  tb^$fB^ 

VIZ.  the  mode  of  its  fifth  below,   and   that  of  ^     ,     ,                                         v 

its  third  above,  aa  fa  and  mi  for  the  mdcitt'af  damental  bafs  iv/9/,  which  procedure  is  agreot^ 

itt.                            '  to  rules. 

5.  The  modes  may  ftill  be  likewifb  diftinguifhed  '  'Mere  then  are  four  chords,  ut  tkifll  ui,  filjf^ 
by  the  cadences  of  the  melody.  Thefe  cadences  fa,  fa  la  ut  re,  rejhla  utf  which  may  be  erop^- 
ought  to  occur  at  the  end  of  every  two,  or  at  moft  -ed  in  the  major  mode  of  ut.  We  (h^  find  in  !i^ 
of  every  four  bars,  as  in  the  fundamental  bafs;  manner,  for  the  minor  mode  of  ia^  fourcbor^ 
now  the  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs  wbi£:h  i^  moft  '               la  ut  mi  la^  mi  fol^  Ji  re% 

fuitable  to  thefe  dofes  is  always  eafy  to  be  found.  re  fa  la  fi^  fi    re  fa  la. 

'  For  the  founds  which  occur  in  the  treble  may  be  And  in  this  mode  we  fometimes  change  the  kit 

confulted  M.  Rameau,  p.  54.  of  his  NouveauSjjtemt  of  thefe  chords  into^  refd%  la^  fobftitucing  t^r 

de  Muflque  tbeorique  et  pratique.  fa%  foryat|.    For  inftance,  if  we  have  this  si^ 

When  a  perfon   is  once  able  to  afcertain  the  lody  in  the  minor  mode  of  la  mifa%Jcl%  /•?>  '' 

'  mode,  and  can  render  himfelf  fure  of  it  by  the  would  caufe  the  firft  note  mi  to  carry  the  pert<<^ 

different  means  which  we  have  pointed  out,  the  chord  laut  mi  la,  the  fecond  notc^^  to  otry 

fundamental  bafs  will  coft  litUe  pains ;  for  in  each  the  chord  of  the  feventh  Ji  refaik  ^f  the  t^" 

^  mode  there  are  three  fundamental  founds.  note  /o/^  the  chord  of  the  tonic  dominant  f" 

I.  The  tonic  of  thie  mode,  or  its  principal  found*,  /oi^Ji  re,  and  10  Ibort,  the  1^  the  perled  choral 

which  carries  always  the  perfect  chord  major  or  la  ut  mi  la, 

minor,  according  aa  the  mode  itfelf  is  major  or  On  the  contrary,  if  this  melody  is  given  siuiv 

minor..  in  the  minor  mode  la  lafol%  la,  the  iecoiid  ** 

Major  mode  of  UT.    ut  mifolut.  being  fyncopatcd,  it  might  have  the  feme  bafttf 

Minor  mode  of  LA.    la  ut  mi  la.  the  modulation  mifa%fol%  la.  With  thisdilfcrm' 

\.  The  tonic  dominant,  which  is  a  fifth  abote  alone,  thatya||  might  be  fubftituted  forfa$  ^^^* 

the  tonic,  and  which,  whether  in  the  major i)r  mi-  chord/  refa^  la,  the  better  to  mark  out  the  ff  • 

m4it  mo6^y  always  carries  a  ciiord  of  the  feventh,  uoc  mode.    BcHdes  thefe  chords  juft  mentiopt- 
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vbicb  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  ^rincipar  chords  of  pens  that  cadences  in  amdody  fortliemoft  part  pre- 

tbe  mode,  there  are  (liil  many  others ;  for  exam-  uge  a  change  of  mode  which  ought  to  follow  them, 
pk,  theferietefdomuiaatSk  444.  AU  thefe  rules,  joined  with  the  table  of 

/'/•»'.  J-         J    '•   7     ''    ','i  modes  which  we  have  given  (art.  i34),  will  ferve 

ta  la  re  /ol  fi  fy       J  m,  la  rt  /»/  xa,  ^^  djfcover  in  what  mode  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
»h>cb  are  tenninated  equally  in  the  t<>nic  «/,         ■        efpecially  in  the  .moft  eJTential  paflagcs 

who;  entirely  belpag,  or  at  leaft  may  be  rec-  ag^cadences.    M.D'Alembert  here  fubjoins  the 

koixd  as  belongjng  to  Uie  mode  of  ttt;  becaufe  fo,a         ^f  Armida,  with  the  continued  and  fun- 

none  of  thefe  dommants  are  tonic  dominants,  jameStal  bafles,  but  for  which  we  muft  r^fer  to 

tKq)t/a/,  wl>K;h  ij.  the  tonic  dominant  of  the  ^    ^^^^^    j^,   r^^e^u  quotes  it  in  his  New 

Bfldeof  *ti  and  befides,  becaufe  the  chord  of  g^      of  Mufic,  as  an  example  of  roodulatioa 

were  to  form  this  fundamenul  baft.  Chap.  XIV.    Of  the  Chromatic  tmd  En  har- 

^      1      1      *l)i  MONIC. 

cj  •     41.   1*1  ^  '"^  /^'-**i  i.  •    *!.•         a45.  We  call  that  melody  chromatic  which 

aofidenag  the  laft^  as  a  tonic  dominant  ^n  thia  -^  compofed  of  feveral  notes  in  fucceffiun,  whe- 

naQner,.ii^«»/j/^;  the  mode  would  then  he  ^^^^    r^      ^^  aefcending  by  fe^iitones.     (See 

:hangcdatthefecondi./,andwemo^^^  LXXXVIII.  and  LXXXIX.  P/^.  235.) 
to  the  mode  of /a,  becaufe  the  chord  ta  mi/olJ\)  .    ^^^  3^  air  js  chromatic  in  dcfcendihg, 

Bdicatcs  the  tome  doimnant.of  the  mpdeof/a;  ^^e^oft  natural  and  ordinary  fundamental  baft 

acfides,  It  18  evident  that  the  mode  is  changed,  .^  ^  concatenated  feries  of  tonic  dominants ;  al!  of 

^ufe>b  does  uot  l^ejopg  to  the  fcaJc  of  itf.   In  ^j^j^j^  ^^U^^  o„^  another  in  defccnding  by  a  fifth, 

k  fame  manner,  were  I  to  form  thu  fundamcn.  ^r,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  increafing  by  a  fourth. 

^^^  ,  (See  LXXXVm.) 

J    ^     7    ^  347.  Wlien  the  air  is  chromatic  in  afcending, 

r  J   •     .1.    1*1    .   **  V    ^^A      '      *  •    *u-  one  may  form  a  fundamental  baft  by  a  feries  of 

ronfidcrmg  the  lafl  ut  as  a  tonic  d<H»inant  in  this  ^^^^j^^  ^^^  ^f  t^ni^  dominants,  which  fuccecd  one 

the  interval  qf  a  third  in 
fourth  in  afcending:   fee 

,*T       fA^uc^      *  *u    .w  A^  LXXXIX.'  There  are  many  oth.er  ways  of  form^ 

ants,  I  c^ufed  the  firftr^  to  carry  the  third  ma.  j      ^  chromatic  air,  whether  in  rifing  or  defcend« 

or,  in  this  .manner,  refa^  la  tUi  this  «  having  j^|    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^tails  are  not  neceflary. 
ecome  a  tooic  dqffunant,  would  fignrfy  to  me       y^g  ^it,,  refpea  to  the  enharmonic,  it  is  very 

lie  major  mode  of /o/,  and  they©/  which  fhould  rarely  put  in  pradlice ;  and  we  have  explained  it» 

„      .  ..      ,.      u    J  r      ^'  '       ^A  formation  in  tbe  firft  book.    We  ihali.  content 

5llow  It,  carrying  the  chgrd/  re  /n,  would  re-  ^urfelves  with  faying,  that,  in  the  beautiful  foH- 

ipfc  into  the  mode  of  £tf,  from  whence  we  had  ,oquy  of  the  fourth  aft  of  Dardanus,  at  the  words 

Icparted.    Finally,  if  in  this  fenes  of  dommants,  ii^%,j,j^  Sec.  "  fatal  places,"  &e.  we  find  an 

ne  Ihould  caufc  /  to  carry/i«  in  this  manner,  example  of  the  enharmonic ;  an  example  of  the 

refyith,  t^is  fa  would  ihow  that  we  had  de-  diatonic  enharmonic  in  the  trio  of  the  Fatal  Slf- 

Vte4  from^^he  mode  tu,  to  enter  into  that  of  ^        -^  Hippblitus  and  Aricia,  at  the  words,  Ou 
J.   Hence  It  »  eafy  to  form  this  rule  for  difco.         ;   ^^  malheureuxf  «  Whither,  unhappy,  doft 

cnag  tie  changc^^  mode  in  the  fundamenta  ^^^^  ^^^  ,„  ^nd  that  there  are  no  examples  of  the 

a&.  I.  When  we  &nda  toaic  in  the  fundaniental  chrometicenharmonic,at  leaft  in  our  French  operas, 

a^  we  are  m  the^mode  ;^^^^*t^tonic » jindjh^  ,^  Rameau  had  imitated  an  earthquake  by  thit 

735  be  could 

^  ,    .      .  ,    -  .    ,         .  „„,.  w««E^  .V  WW  WW  ^„  — e  band.     Tbe 

i«e  that  fub-doipinant8  and  the  mode  IS  major  trio  of  the  Fatal  Sifters  in  Hippolitus  has  never 

r  amor,  ^ccordmg  as  the  third  m  the  chord  of  ^^^  ^       j„  ^^^         ^  as  it  is  compofed.    But 

lefub^minant  is  majpr  or  minor.    3.  When  ^  Ramlau  afierts  (and  we  have  he.ird  it  elfe- 

e  find  a  tonic  dominant,  we  are  m  the  mode  of  ^y^^^^  j,  1^  ^^  ^^^^^  l,ef^rc  wUom  tbe  piece 

le  fifth  below  that  topic  dominant.  Aa  the  tonic  ^^^  performed),  that  the  trial   bad  fucc.eded 

wnmant  c^rriegj^ways  ^he  third  major,  one  ^hen  made  by  able  bands  that  were  not  mer- 

ttiBot  be  fwaire  by  the  affiftancc  of  thttr dominant  ^^ary,  and  that  its  effea  was  aftoniftiinp. 
one,  whether  tjbe  giode  be  major  or  minor:  but  ' 

is  oniy  neceflary  for  the  compofer  to  caft  his        Chap.  XV.    0/Dbsign,  Imitatiom,  and 
re  upon  tbe/oUawing  iiote,  which  ^oft  be  the  Fugue. 

mic  of  the  iixa.de  in  which  he  is;  by  thp  third  of  ,„  ^^     the  name  of  ii^gn,  or  fuhj.  J!, 

us  tonic  he:WiU  difcover  whether  the  n^ode  be  j,  generally  ^ven  to  a  particular  air  or  mclo.ly, 

^jor  or  minor.    .  •  which  thecompofer  intends  (hould  prevail  through 

443-  ?very  change  of  the  mode  fuppofes  a  ca-  ^j^^    -^^^    whether  it  is  intended  10  cxprJa  the 

encejand  wrhen  the  modp  f?haflges  in  theftinda-  meaning  of  words  to  which  it  may  be  (ct,  or 
leotal  baft,  U  is  almoit  always  either  after  the  ** 

>uic,of  the  «apde 

le  tonic  dopidiifin 

I  a  toaic  by  favour ^ 

idly  to  be  round  in  that  place :  whence  it  hap.       ^  U  o  o  s 
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tKe  melody  of  one  or  of  feveral  bart  in  oq«  fingle  hand ;  b^t  in  whidi  each  ftrain  be^i  in  the  la& 

party  or  in  the  whole  harmony,  and  in  any  of  the  of  the  three  timet  of  which  the  bar  confifti. 

various  modes  that  may  be  chofen.  (See  Imita*  The  lovrb  is  an  air  whofe  movement  ii  flov, 

TioN»  §  a.)   When  all  the  parts  abfolutely  repeat  whofettme  is  marked  with  {,  and  where  two  of 

the  fame  air  or  melody ,  beginning  one   after  the  times  in  which  the  bar  confifts  are  beaten;  it 

.the  other,  this  is  called  ^  canon.    (See  Air,  §  4 ;  generally  begins  with  that  in  which  the  foot  U 

and«CANX>N,  §  VIII.)  Fuf^ue  confifts  in  alternately  raifed.    For  ordinary  the  note  in  the  middle  of 

repeating  that  air  in  the  treble*  and  in  the  baia»  or  each  time  is  Ibortened,  and  the  firft  note  of  tbe 

even  in  all  the  parts,  if  there  are  more  than  t^o.  fame  time  pointed.' 

(See  Fugue,  $2^4.)  The  jio  is  properly  nothing  die  but  a  loore 

25  X.  Imitation  and  fugue  are  fometimes  con-  very  brlflL,  and  whole  movement  b  extremdf 

duAed  by  rules  merely  deducible  from  tade,  quick. 

which  maybe  feen  in  M.  Rameau's  Treatlfe  on  The  for  L  an  A  is  a  moderate  movement,  lod 

Harmony  (p.  331,  &c.);  with  a  detail  of  the  rules  in  a  mediocrity  between  the  loure  and  tbe  jig. 

-for  compofition  in  feveral  parts.   The  chief  rules  The  rigadoom  has  two  times  in  a  bar,  iicos. 

are,  that  the  difcords  (hould  be  found,  as  much  pofed  of  two  (trains,  each  to  be  repeated,  apd 

.as  polilble,  prepared  and  refolved  in  the  lame  each  conliitine  of  4,  of  8,  or  of  la  bars:  in 

part  i  tliat  a  difcord  (hould  not  be  heard  at  the  movement  is  lively :  each  ftrain  begins,  not  with 

lame  time  in  feveral  parts,  becaufe  its  harfhnefs  a  ftroke  of  the  foot,  but  at  the  laft  note  of  the 

would  difgult  the  ear ;  and  that  in  no  particular  iecond  time. 

<part  there  (hould  be  found  two  o^aves  or  two  The  boureb  is  almoft  the  lame  thing  with  the 

iihhs  in  fucceflion  with  refpedt  to  the  bafs.    Mu-  rigadoon. 

Xictans,  however,  fometimes  violate  this  precept*  The  gavotte  has  two  times  in  each  bar,  ii 

.when  tafte  or  occafion  require.    In  mufic,  as  in  compofed  of  two  ftrains,  each  to  be  repeated^ 

all  the  other  (ine  arts,  it  is  the  bu(inefs  of  the  and  each  confiltiog  of  4,  of  8,  or  of  is  ban:  the 

artift  to  aflign  and  to  obferve  rules;  the  province  movement  is  fometimes  flow,  fometimes  briH; 

4>f  men  adorned  with  tafle  and  genius  is  to  find  but  never  extremely  quick,  nor  very  flow. 

Xhe  exceptions.  The  tambourin  has  two  drains,  each  to  be 

r^u At»   YVT     T»Br>tH«*i/>w«  -./  »A.n. «...•«»*    ^pealed,  and  each  confifting  of  4f  of  8,  orof  11 
X:h AP.  XVI.    Defihitioms  0/  the  Differbht    y^^  ^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j„^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  „p  ^ 

•  bar  are  beaten,  and  are  veij  livdy;  and  each 

853.  Wc  (hall  fini(h  this  treati(e  by  giving,  in  ftrain  generally  begins  in  the  iecond  time. 

r  ja  few  words,  the  charaderiftic  diftindions  of  the  The  musette  confifts  of  two  or  three  tiioa 

iliffcrcnt  airs  to  which  names  have  been  given»  as  in  each  bar  9  its  movement  is  neither  very  qwk 

xhacoon^  minuet f  rigadoon^  &c.                               '  nor  very  flow;  and  for  its  bafs  it  has  often  00 

The  chajCoon  is  a  long  piece  of  mufic,  con-  more  than  a  fingle  note«  which  may  be  coatinni 

taining  three  times  in  each  bar^  of  which  the  through  the  whole  piece, 
movement  is  regular,  and  the  bars  fenfibly  dif- 

tin^iflied.    It  confifts  of  feveral  couplets,  which  APPENDIX. 
^re  varied  as  much  as  pofiible..  Formerly  the  bafs 

.of  the  chacoon  wasa  co^rtfA0^^/A^,  orre^ated  ^53*  To  the   preceding   tranflation  of  Mr 

by  a  rhythmus  terminating  in  four  bars,  and  pro-  D'Alembebt's  excellent  treatife  on  MofiCtve 

-ceeding  again  by  the  fame  number  j  at  prefent  think  it  only  neceflfary'to  fubjoiir  a  fe#  geocni 

.cotopofers  of  this  fpecies  no  longer  confine  them-  obfervations  on  the  phltofophy  of  mufical  foood, 

felves  to  that  practice.    The  ct^acoon  begins,  for  commonly  called  habmonics,  which  may  pff- 

the  moft  part,  not  with  the.  perfect  time,  which  haps  convey  the  full  portion  of  knowledge  of  the 

is  ftruck  by  the  hand  or  foot,  but  with  the  imper-  theory  of  mufic,  with  which  one  in  feaipch  oolf 

iedt,whichpa0eswhilethehandorfootise1evated.  of  general  information  would  choofe  to  reil^ 

The  villanelle  is  a  chacoon  a  little  more  tisfied. 

Jiveiy,  with  its  movement  fomewhat  more  briik  254.  The  theory  of  mufical  found,  which  oslf 

iShan  the  ordinary  chacoon.  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centiuy  wai  olti* 

The  PASSACULLE  only  differs  from  a  chacoon  roately  eftabliihed  by  mathemattcal  <1<"><'^ 

^s  it  is. more  flow,  more  tenders  and  beginning  tion,  is  no  other  than  that  which  diftiDgwOi? 

•jfor  ordinary  with  a  perfcjft  time.  '  the  ancient  mufical  fed  who  followed  the  oj^ 

Tbe  MINUET  is  an  air  in  triple  time,  whofe  nionsof  Pythagobas  on  that  fubjeA. 

^movement  is  regular,  and  neither  extremely  bri(k  %$$.  No  part  of  natural  philofopby  has  bta 

nor  (low,  confifting  of  two  parts  or  ftrains,  which  more  fruitful  of  hypothefis  than  that  of  whia 

are  «ach  of  them  repeated ;  and  for  which  rea-  mufical  found  is  the  object.    The  mnfical  (jpees* 

fon  they  are  tailed  by  the  French  r^rifej  :  each  lators  of  Greece  arranged  therofelvet  into  s  gretf 

ftrain  of  the  minuet  begins  with  a  time  which  is  number  of  different  feds,  the  chief  of  wboD  «<!< 

Aruck,  and  ought  to  confift  of  4,  of  8,  or  of  1%  the  Pythagobbams  and  the  ABiST0XiBiA'<* 

bars;  fo  that  the  cadences  may  be  eafiiy  diftin-  156.  Pythagobas  fuppofed  the  ah*  to  be  w 

^uifhed,  and  recur  at  the  end  of  each  4  bars.  'vehicle  of  found ;  and  the  agitation  of  that  eK* 

Tbe  SARABANDO  i^  properly  a  flow  minuet;  mentyoccafionedbyafimilaragitatioaintbe^ 

.and  tbe  courant  a  very  flow  larabando :  this  la(t  of  the  founding  body,  to  be  the  on^  of  it.  TV 

IS  no  lonser  in  u(e      t*Iia  ^^^fLA.i-j  s*  >%«im^^«1m  >  •.:l.a*:...^.a  ^e  *  Amm«m  <%»  m*Kam  iVMk4««wMiA  nodv.  B^ 

.very  brifk  minuet 

tcommop  nunuet,  wUb  a  ftroke  of  the  foot  or   tory  nprvea 
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Ibuodf  he  argued,  was  acote  or  grave  in  propor-  elaftic  bodies,  which  communicate  the  like  vibra- 
tion as  the  vibrations  were  quick  or  flow. — He  '  tions  to  the  air,  and  thpfe  again  the  like  to  our  or- 

diicovered  by  experimenty   that  of  two  ftrings  gans  of  hearing.    This  is  evident,  becaufe  found- 

tqual  in  every  thing  but  length,  the  fhorter  made  ing  bodies  communicate  tremors  to  other  bodiesf 

the  quicker  vibrations,  and  emitted  the  acuter  at  a  diftance  from  tbem.    The  vibrating  motion, 

{bund:— in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  vi-  for  inftance,  of  a  mufical  firing,  excites  motion 

kattoos  made  in  the  Ikme  time,  by  two  ftrings  in  others,  whofe  tenfion  and  quantity  of  matter 

of  different  lengths,  was  inverfely  as  thofe  lengths ;  difpofe  their  vibrations  to  k  eep  time  with  the  un- 

rbatis,  the  greater  the  length  the  fmaller  the  num-  dulations  of  air  pro^^agated  from  the  ftring  firft 

ber  of  vibrations  in  any  given  time.    Thus  found,  let  in  motion. 

coDGdercd  in  the  vibrations  that  caufe  it,  and  the  a 60.  If  the  vibrations  be  ifochronous,  and  the 

difflenfions  of  the  vibrating  body^  came  to  be  re-  found  mufical,  continuing  at  the  lame  pitch,  it  is 

doced  to  quantity,  and  as  fuch  was  the  fubjed  of  laid  to  be  acuter,  fharper,  or  higher,  than  any  other 

calculation,  and  expreffible  by  numbers. — For  in-  found  whofe  vibrations  are  flower ;  and  graver,  flat^ 

Haoce,  the  two  founds  that  form  an  odave  could  ter,  or  lower,  than  any  other  whofe  vibrations  are 

be  cxprefled  by  the  numbers  i  and  a,  which  would  quicker.    For  while  a  mufical  ftring  vibrates,  its  vi- 

reprefent  either  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  gi-  bratiuns  become  quicker  by  increaling  its  tenlion  or 

veo  time,  Or  the  length  of  the  ftrings ;  and  would  diminifliing  its  length,  its  found  at  the  (ame  time 

iseao,  that  the  acuter  found  vibrates  twice,  while  will  be  more  acute ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  dimi- 

the  graver  vibrates  once;  or  that  the  ftrh)g  pro-  niftiing  its  tenfion  or  increafing  its  length,  the  vi- 

dudog  the  lower  iband  is  twice  the  length  of  that  biations  will  become  flower  and  the  found  graver, 

wbich  gives  the  higher.    If  the  vibrations  were  The  like  alteration  of  the  pitch  of  the  found  will 

fonfidered,  the  higher  found  was  as  1,  the  lower  foliowt  by  applying,  by  means  of  a  weight,  an 

at  X ;  the  reverfe,  if  the  length  was  alluded  tjo.  equal  degree  of  tenfion  to  a  thicker  or  heavier,  and 

lo  the  fame  ftianner,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  the  5th  to  a  finidler  or  lighter  itring,  both  of  the  fame 

would  be  exprefled  by  the  ratio  of  a  to  3,  and  length,  as  in  the  fmaller  ftring  the  mafs  of  matter 

the  4th  by  that  of  3  to  4.  to  be  moved  by  the  fame;  force  is  lefs. 

257.    Aristoxbnus,  in  oppofition  tothecal-  961.  If  feveral  ftrings,   however,  different  in 

cuUions  of  Pythagoras^  held  the  ear  to  be  the  length,  denfity,  and  tenfion,  vibrate  altogether 

fole  ftandard  of  mufical  4)rqportions.    That  fetife  in  eotuU  times,  their  founds  will  have  all  one  and 

he  accounted   fuffidently  accurate  for  mufical,  the  lame  pitch,  however  they  may  differ  in  loud- 

though  not  for  4nathematical,  porpofes;  and  it  nels  or  other  qualities. — They  are  called  unisons. 

was,  in  his  opinion,  abford  to  aim  at  an  artificial  The  vibrations  of  unifons  are  ifochronous. 

accuracy  m gratifying  the  ear  beyond  its  own  pow-  ^6%.  The  vibrations  of  a  mufical  ftring,  whether 

er  of  diftindion.    He,  therefore,  rejected  the  ve»  wider  or  narrower,  are  nearly  ifochronous.  Other- 

lodties,  vibrations,  and  proportiods  of  Pythago-  wile,  while  the  vibrations  decreafe  in  breadth 

m  as  foreign  to  the  fubj^,  in  ib  l^r  as  they  fub-  till  they  ceafe,  the  pitch  of  the  found  could  not 

fhtuted MraS  eaufes in  the  xoomoi enperUnetf  and  continue  the  fame  (which  we  perceive  by  expert- 

audemunc  the  ofajed  of«0/^/iSrd  rather  than  o(/S>i^.  ence  it  does)^  unlefs  where  the  firft  vibrations  are 

358.  Of  late,  however,  the  opinions  ^PPyt  ha-  made  very  violently ;  in  wbich  cafe,  the  found  is 

CORAS  have  been  confirmed  by  abfolute  demon-  a  little  acuter  at  the  beginning  than  afterwards, 

ftration;  and  the  following  propofitions,  in  tela-  ^6$*  Laftly,  the  word  vibration  means  the 

tioQ  to  mufical  fomid,  have  pafled  from  conjee-  time  which  paffes  between  the  departure  of  the 

tore  to  certainty.  vibrating  body  from  any  affigned  place  and  its  re- 

159.  Sound  18  generated  by  ^he  vibrations  of  turn  to  the  fame. 
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(i.)  *  MUSICAL,  adj.  brnfficai,  Fr.  from  rniific]  *  MUSICALLY.  aJv.  [from  nwficaL]  Harmo* 

I.  Harmonious  I  melodious;  fweet  foundings—  nioafly:  with  fweet  found.— 

The  merry  birds  Valentine  mufically  coy. 

Chanted  above  their  cbeaitiil  harmony,  Sbun'd  Phaedra's  arms.                        Addlfon* 

And  made  amongft  themfelves  a  fweet  confort,  *  MUSIC  ALNESS,  n.f.  [from  muficalJ}  'Har- 

That  quickenM  the  dull  fp'rit  with  mufical  com-  mony . 

fort«                                           Fairy  Queen.  (x,)  *  MUSICIAN,  n./.  \muficus,  Lat.  muficUn^ 

Sweet  bird  that  fliunn'ft  the  noife  of  folly,  Fr.]   One  flcilied  in  harmony ;  one  who  performs 

Moft  mtificals  moft  melancholy.              Milton,  upon  inftruments  of  mufic. — 

7-Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  fenfe,  Though  the  mufieiant  that  fhall  play  to  you, 

iQ  poetical  expreffions  and  in  mujieal  numbers.  Stand  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence  % 

i>r3fdem.    a.  Belonging  to  muflc.— Several  mufi'  Yet  ftrait  they  (hall  be  here.      Siwk.  Henry  IV. 

eal  inftruments  are  to  be  feen  in  the  hands  of  The  nightingale,  if  fhe  ftiould  fifig  by  day, 

ApoUo'smuies,  which  might  give  great  light  to  the  When  every  Roofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

dtfpute  between  the  ancleiit  and  modem  mufic  No  better  a  muJSeian  than  the  wren.          Sbak. 

Adiifon.  —A  painter  m^y  make  a  better  tace  than  ever 

U*)  Musical  Gi^assis.     Sec  Harmonica,  was  \  but  be  muft  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a 

^   *j  ^t  mufician 


3? 
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^mu/ttiaM  that  maketh  ao  excellent  air  in  mafic^  though  in  tafte,  aodcorredtiiefsof  oudine^JieM 

aod  not  by  rule,  Bacon^^  EJays. —  ihprt  of  him. 

ThepraifeofBacchus  then  the  fweetim^^ios  .    MUSIUS,  Corneiiiub  a  leaned  Dutch  poet, 

fung ;  born  at  Delfty  in  zjoj.    Hif  religioiis  poemt  art 

Of  Bachus  ever  fair  and  ever  young.      Drjden,  efteemed  for  purity  aad  elegance.    He  was  kiOed 

(^OMusiciANSy  EMINENT.    See  MU8IC9  §  %i  at  Leyden  in  isi%» 

—99-  MUSIVUM  AUKUM.    See  Chemutry.  Index, 

•  MUSIC. «./.  [Mfc-uii;  mufique^  FrJ     i.  The        (i.)*  MUSK.  «./.  {mufchio^  ItaLmi^c,  French,] 

icience  of  harmonical  founds.—^  Mi(fi  is  a  dry»  light  and  friable  fubftaoce  of  a  dark 

Th^  man  that  hath  no  muftc  in  .himfelf,  blackilh  colour*  with  fonte  tinge  of  a  purplifli  or 

.    Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  iVeet  foundsi  blood  colour  in  it»  feelings  fomewhat  iinootb  cr 

Ifi  fit  for  treafons.  Shak,  Mercb,  of  FenUe,  unduous :  it«  fmell  is  highly  perfumed,  and  too 

Now  look  into  the  m^i^^-mafter's  gainty  ftrong  to  be  agreeable  in  «ny  large  quantity :  it) 

Where  noble  youth  at  vaft  expenfe  is  taught»  tafte.is  bitterifh;  it  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Ir- 

But  eloquence  not  valued  at  a  groat.    *    Dryd.  dies/  moftly  from  the  kingdom  of  Bantain«  foot 

ft,  Inftrumental  or  vocal  harmony.^*  ^  froVn   Tonquin  and  Cochin  China :  the  animil 

When  ihe  fpake,  which  produces  it  is  of  a  very,  fingular  kind)  ost 

Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  fhe  did  (bed ;  agreeing  with  any  eftabliAed  genus :  it  is  of  tke 

And  'twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  foftly  brake  (ize  of  a  common  goat,  but  t^ler^  -the  bag  wfaidi 

A  fiiver  foundy  that  heavenly  mttfic  feem'd  t^  contains  the  mu/k  is  three  isehea.  long  utd  two 

make.  Fair^  Qn^m,  wide*  and  (ituat^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cm* 

Such  im^c  ture'sbelly./C//.— ^omeputreHa^ionsandexcre* 

Before  was  never  made,  .ments  yield  excellent  odouia ;  u  civet  aad  «^ 

But  when  of  old  the  fons  of  morning  fung.  MiiUw  fiacon^s  Natural  Hifiory, 

By  mufie  minds  an  equal  temper  knowj  (a.)  MusK*    See  Moschus,  $  11,  N^  5.  ic* 

Nor  fwell  too  high,  nor  fink  too  low ;  cording  to  T^v^raier,  tbe  beft  and  greateft  quai- 

Warriours  (he  fires  with  animated  fouods,  titles  of  mu(k  come  from  the  kingdom  of  Boutia, 

Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds.  ffom  whence  it  is  carried  for  £ue  to  Pattu,  tk 

Pope*  capital  of  Beog^l.    After,  killing  the  animal,  the 

••We  have  dancing-mafters  and  MN^^-mafters.  pc^iants  cut  qS  the  bag,  which  is  about  the  fiv 

Arbuthn^  and  Pope*    3.  £nt«rtainmei&  of  iQftru-  of  ^n  egg,  and  is  iituated  neaser  the  organs  oi  gt* 

mental  harmony. — w£at  muJU  and^daacingt  and  neration  than  the  navel.    They  next  take  out  the 

diverfionst  and  plays,  are  to  many  in  the  worl4»  inuik»  whiich  has  then  the  appeaianoe  of  dotted 

<hat  prayers  and  devotions^  and  pfalma  arej  to  blood.    When  they  want  to  adulterate  it,  tbey 

you.    Law*  |iut  a  maftt  of  ihe  animals  blood  and  Umt  io^o 

Music-mastsr,  »•/.  a  teacher  of  mufic.  the  place  .of  the  mu&|they  had:  extrad^.  1b 

MUSIMON,  in  natural  biftory,  the  name  of  ao  two  or  three  years  this  mixture  produces  certiio 

animal  efteemed  a  fpecies  of  iheep,  defcribed  by  fmall  aoUnalo.  which  eat  the  gocni  mnik;  fotlut, 

the  ancients  as  common  in  Corfica»  Sardinia^  hsffr  .when  openedt  a  gi^^ftt  conlumption  is  percdfai. 

bary,  and  the  N£.  parts  of  Afia.     It  has  been  i^th^ca,  after  extradtng  a  portion  of  the  sas&t 

doubted  whether  the  animal  defcribed  under  this  put  in  fmall  pieces  of  )ead  to  augment  the  wogb' 

name  is  now  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  world  %  The  merchants  who  tranfport  tte  muik  to  focasi 

and  whether  it  was  nqt^  prpbablyt  a  fpunous  opuatrses  aw  lefsaverfe  to  this  trick  than  the  ^* 

breed  between  two  animals  of  dinerent  fpccie^  mer;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  none  of  the  ioisa|i 

perhaps  the  iheep  and  goat,  whiph,  like  the  iDule>  «bove*meiitioned  are  produeed.    But  the  deceit  u 

not  being  able  to  propagate  its  fpecies,  the  pro-  ftill  worfe  to  difcover,  when,  of  the  (kin  takea 

duAion  of  them  mav  have  been  difcontiniied.  from  the  belly  of  a  young  animal,  they  make  tit* 

BufTon  fuppofes  it  to  oe  the  iheep  in  a  wild  ftate ;  tie  bags,  which  they  few  fo  ^exteroufly  witb 

aod  it  is  defcribed  as  furh  by  Mr  Pennant.  Thefe  threads  of  the  lame  ikin,  that  they  re^embleg^ 

animals  live  in  the  mountains,  and  run  with  great  nuine  bags.    THofe  they  fill  with  what  tbey  take 

fwiftnefs  among  the  rocks.    Thofe  of  Kamtichat-  put  of  the  genuine  bags,  and  fome  ^odukot 

ka  are  fo  ftrong,  that  10  men  can  fcarce  hold  one ;  muctiire,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  <bc 

and  the  horns  aie  fo  Ui:ge  as  fometimes  to  weigh  merchants  to  deto!t.    W-ben  the  bags  are  fevt^ 

30  lb.  and  fo  capacious,  that  young  foxes  often  immedi|ately  on  their  being  cut,  without  allovDf 

ihelter  themfelvea  in  tihe  hollow  of  fiich  as  by  ac-  any  part  of  the  odour  to  diffipate-in  the  air,  after 

cident  fall  oflf  in  the  deferts.    See  Ovis.  they  have  abftrafted  aa  much  of  the  mufr  astb^ 

MUSIS,  Auguftine  Db,  a  noted  engraver^  bpt*  think  proper,  if  a  perfoti  .applies  one  of  tbcK 

ter  known  by  the  name  of  AgoJUm  Fenezianop  or  bags  to  his  nofet  blood  will  be  drawn  by  the  ooc 

Auguftin  the  Venetian,  was  a  native  of  Veniqe,  farce  of  the  odour,  wlxich  moft  ncceffaHiTJjbe 

and  fcholar  of  Raimondi.    His  firft  dated  print  weakened  or  diluted  to  rendeir  it  agreeable  wi^ 


own  account.     Agoftino's  lateft  prints  are  dated  him  to  keep  it  in  his  chamber,    it  nade  e^ 

J536.;  whence  it  is  fuppofed  he  did  not  lojrig  fiir-  head  in  the  houie  giddy ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 

vive  that  period.  He  imitated  the  ftyle  of  his  maf-  put  it  into  a  barn,  where  the  fervants  at  tail  e«t 

ter,  and  waa  the  molt  fuccefsful  of  aU  his  ichoiara ;  away  thb  bag :  the  ikiO|  ootwitbftaadingf  <l^'r 
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retained  a  portion  of  the  odour.  The  largeft  ftrong  convul(io«t,  be  adminiftered  to  the  patfent 
mufk-bag  feldoiii  exceeds  the  fize  of  a  hcn*B  e«;,  by  the  mouth,  it,provcd  of  fervice  when  injeaed 
aod  cannot  furnifh  above  half  an  ounce  of  nwift :  a«  a  glyfter.  He  adds,  that  under  the  qaantity  of 
three  or  four  of  them  are  fometimes  neceflary  to  fix  grain*,  he  never  found  much  effeA  from  it  | 
afford  a  fingle  ounce.  In  one  of  his  voyages  to  but  that,  takttl  to  lo  grains^aod  upwards,  it  ne- 
htna,  Ta^erftier  pUKihafed  1663  bags,  tirhich  ver  fails  to  produce  a  mild  diaphorefis,  without 
weighed  1557!  oz. ;  and  the  mnfk,  when  taken  at  all  heating  «»- giving  any  uneafmcfs :  that,  on 
out  of  the  bags,  v^efghed  451  oz.  Muflc  affords  the  contrary,  it  eafcs  pain,  raifw  the'ipirits;  and 
the  ftrongeft  of  all  known  odours.  A  fmairbit  of  it  that,  after  the  tweat  breaks  out,  the  patient  ufu- 
perfumes  a  large  quantity  of  matter.  The  odour  iUy  falls  into  a  refrtftring  fleep:  that  he  never 
of  a  fmall  particle  extends  through  a  confideraWe  met  with  any  hyfteri^  perfon,  how  avcrfe  fo- 
fpace.  It  18  likewife  fo  fixed  and  permanent,  that  ever  tb  perfumes,  but  could  take  it,  in  the  form 
at  the  end  of  feveral  years  it  feenis  to  have  loft  no  of  a  bolus,  without  inconvenience.  To  this  pa* 
part  of  its  aaivity.  When  it  coftes  to  us,  it  is  ptr  U  annexed  anjccount  of  fome  farther  extra- 
dry,  with  a  kind  of  unauofity,  of  a  dark  reddifli  ordinary  effefts  or  muik,  obferved  by  another 
hrown  or  nifty  blacklfli  colcHir,  in  fmall  round  gentleman.  Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
graiiw,  with  very  few  hard  clots,  and  perfeaiy  firped  its  eBicacy  in  thete  diforders.  The  dofe 
free  from  any  iatidy  or  other  vifible  foreign  mat-  has  (bmetimes  been  increaicd,  particularly  in  con- 
ter.  If  chewed  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  pa-  vulfive  diftirders,  tp  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  or 
per,  It  lo&kft  ftoooth,  bright,  yellowiih,  and  free  half  a  dram  every  .3  or  4  hours,  with  two  or  three 
from  blttemefo.  1-aid  oft  a  red  hot  iron,  It  catcher  fpoonftils  of  the  mulk  julep  between.  The  )ulep 
flame,  and  bahis  almoft  entirely  away,  leaving  on*  i*  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  it.  It  is  com- 
fy an  exceeding  fmall  qnaAtJty  6f  light  greyifh  bined  with  opium  in  tetanus,  and  with  mercury 
aflies:  if  aiiy  earthy  fubftances  hive  been  mixed  ta  rabies  canina. 

with  the  lAuffc,  the  quantity  of  the  teftdnum  will  (3O  *  Musx.  «./  (wf«j/?a,  Latin.]  Grape  hyai 

readily  difcover  them.    Muflc  has  a  bitfcrifh  fub*  cinth  or  grape  flower. 

acrid  tafte:  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a  dif-  (4O  Musk,  in  botany.    See  Hibiscus,  N**  i. 
tAnco,  but  when  fmelt  near  to,  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  Musx  Animal«    8ee  MoicHus,  N°  II,  5. 
difagreeaWe  unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture  of  *  MusxAffta.  «./    A  kind  of  apple.  Jm/kv* 
other  fobftancet.    If  a  ftnatl  quantity  be  infufed  Mvsk,  Brasilian.  See  Moschvs,  §  II,  N""  i. 
io  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few<iays,  it  im.  (i-)  *  Muskcat.  ».  /.  {mtijk  and  eat.]    ^Th© 
prt6  a  d^,  but  not  a  red  tioaure :  this,  tlrough  animal  from  which  muflc  is  got. 
H  difcovers  no  great  fmell  of  the  mulk«  is  never*  (»0  Mtjsx  Cat.  See  Moschus,  §  II,  N°  5* 
thelefs  ftroBgly  impregnated  WKh  its  virtdes ;  a  *  MusxcttaRRY.  n./.  A  fort  of  cherry.  Ainfiur. 
ffnglc  drop  of  it  communicates  to  a  whole  quart  (»0  *  MUSKET.  »./•  [mou/quett  Fr.  mofquhtit% 
of  wiife  a  lieh  itioiky  flavotin    The  degree  of  Hk*  Italian,  a  findl  hawk.    Many  of  the  (ire  arms  are 
tour  whioh  i  tioaure  draWfi  ftdin  a  khown  quan-  named  from  animals.]  1.  A  loltiier's  hand  gun.— 
tity  of  muJQc  communicates  to  vinous  liquors,  is  Thou 
perhaps  006*  Of  4he  beft  criteria  for  judgine  of  the  Waft  Aot  vf:  with  fair  eyes  to  be  the  aaark  . 
goodfiefii  of  this  commodity^    Neumann  inforros  O  fmoky  mufiets.                                     Shak. 
iM,  that  fpiril  of  wihe  difTolves  10  parts  out  of  30  —We  praaife  to  make  (wifter  motions  than  any 
of  mnik,  and  t^2rt  water  takes  up  la ;  that  water  you  have  out  of  your  mufkets.    Baeon.^^ 
elevates  its  fmell  in  diftillatidn,  whilt  pure  fpirit  They  charge  their  mufiets^  and  with  hot  de- 
brings  over  uolhiiig.    Mulk  is  a  medicine  ofgreat  fire 

caeefti  in  the  eaftern  countries ;  among  us,  it  has  Of  fiiU  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  fire. 

been  for  fome  time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even  Waller, 

u  a  perftime,  00  a  foppolition  of  itd  occafioning  —He  perceived  a  body  of  their  horfe  within  muf- 

^poitn,  &e.  In  weak  females  and  perfons  of  a  ket*iti<ii  of  him,  and  advancing  upon  him.  Cletren* 

fedentary  life.  It  appears,  however,  from  late  ex-  don^r^One  was  brought  to  us,  (hot  with  a  mzijkrt 

perfeace,  .to  be,  when  properly  managed,  a  re*  ball  on  the  right  fide  of  his  head.  Wtfeman.  a.  A 

nedy  of  great  fefvice  even  agarnft  thofe  diforderS  male  hawk  of  a  fmall  kind,  the  female  of  which 

which  it  h^s  be«i  fappofed  to  pfoduce.  Dr  Wall  is  the  fparrow  hawk ;  fo  that  eyas  mujket  is  a 

has  communicated  (in  the  Phihf»  trdhf.  N°  474.)  young  unfledged  male  hawk  of  that  kind.  Ham' 

an  account "brfoftie  extraordinary  effeds  of  mufk  mer. — 

in  cotivulfive  and  other  difeafes,  which  have  too  Here  comes  little  Robin^ — 

often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine.    The  doctor  How  now  my  eyas  mmjitt^  what  news  with  you  ? 

obferves  that  the  fmell  of  perfumes  is.  often  of  Sbak. 

diOervice,  where  the  fubftance,  taken  inwardlv  The  mujket  and  the  coyftrel  were  too  weak,, 

and  in  confiderable  quantity  produces  the  happieft  Too  fierce  the  falcon.                            Dryden. 

effeds ;  that  two  perfons  labouring  under  a/w^-  (4.)  A  Musxet,  or  Musquet,  {§  i.  def.  i,)  is 

fidtui  tmdirmm^  extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of  properly  a  fire-arm  born  on  the  (boulder,  and  ufed 

fleep,  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  by  taking  two  in  war ;  formerly  fired  by  the  application  of  a 

dofes  of  muik  each  of  which  was  16  grains,  were  lighted  match,  but  at  prefent  with  a  flint.    The 

perfeaiyrelievedfrom  their  complaints.    He  like-  length  of  rtie  barrel  is  fixed  to  3  feet  S  inches 

wife  obferves,  that  Convulfive  hiccups,  attended  from  the  muzzle  to  the  touch  pan  :  its  bore  ia 

withtheworftfymptoms,  were  removed  by  a  dofe  fuch  as  may  receive  a  bullet  of  /4  in  a  pound, 

or  two  of  10  grains;   and  that  in  fome  cafes,  and  its  diameter  diflcrs  not  above  one 50th  part 

vhtre  this  mcdicme  could  not,  on  account  of  ftvm  that  of  a  bullet.    The  common  mulket  is  of 

the 
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tlie  caliber  of  %%  balb  to  the  pound ;  and  receiTea  rod ;  the  velocity  was  1329  feet  In  t  fedniA 

balls  from  21  to  24*    Muikets  wei^  anciently  «  Now,  ((ays  he)  the  total  force  or  preflme  n- 

born  in  the  field  by  the  infontr^^  and  were  ufed  eked  by  the  chaise  Upon  the  bullet,  is  as  the 
in  England  fo  lately  as  the  beginning  af  the  cU  ^  _ 

vil  wars*    At  prefent  they  are  little  ufcd,  ex*  iquareofits  velocity;  and  1329*  is  to  122$*  as 

cept  in  the  defence  of  places ;  fiifees  or  firelocks  11776  is  to  one ;  or  nearly  as  6  is  to  5  ;  and  in  tbit 

having  taken  their  place  and  iiamf.    See  FutiLt  proportion  was  the  force  of  the  given  chiine  oft 

§  2»  and  FiasLOCK*  powder  increafed  by  being  rarnm^.    When,  io. 

(3.)  Muskets,  ancient  kinds  of.  and  me*  nead  of  ramming  the  powder«  or  preffing  itgeot* 

THODSOF  usiNO.     Mulkets  were  firft  ufed  at  ly  together  in  the  bore^  it  is  put  into  a  fpuc 

the-  fiege  of  Rhegen  1521*    The  Spaniards  were  larger  than  it  is  capable  of  filling,  the  force  of  the 

the  firft  who  armed  part  of  their  foot  with  thefe  charge  is  thereby  very  fenfibly  leflened,  as  Mr 

weapons.    At  firft  they  were  very  heavyi  and  Robins  and  others  have  found  by  repeated  trials. 

could  not  be  ufed  without  a  reft.     They  had  In  my  30th  experiment*  the  charge  coofifting  of 

match- locks,  aiid  did  execution  at  a  great  dif-  no  more  than  165  grains  of  powder  was  nude  to 

tance.    On  their  march  the  foldiers  carried  only  occupy  y%  inches  of  the  bore,  inftead  of  1*4; 

the  refts  and  ammunition,  having  boys  to  bear  inches,  which  fpaoe  it  juft  filled.    When  it  was 

their  muikets  after  them.    They  were  very  flow  gently  pu(hed  into  its.place  without  being  nffl. 

in  loading*  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  unwieldinefs  med,  the  confequence  was,  that  the  velocity  of  tic 

of  their  pieces,  and  becaufe  they  carried  the  pow*  bullet,  inftead  of  being  xioo  feet  or  upwards  in  a 

der  and  ball  feparate^  but  from  the  time  it  tpok  fecond,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  9x4  feet,  aod  tbe 

to  prepare  and  adjuft  the  match  )  fo  that  their  fire  recoil  was  leflTened  in  proportion*  Hence  we  Day 

was  not  near  fo  brilk  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  draw  this  pradical  inference,  that  tbe  powder 

a  lighter  match-lock  muiket  came  in  ufe ;  and  they  with  which  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  fiie  inn  it 

carried  their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  to  which  charged,  ought  always  to  be  picflEed  togetbtris 

were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of  wood  covered  the  bore  ;  and  if  it  is  rammed  to  a  certan  degm, 

with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  be  ftiU  farther  tc- 

The  muikets  with  refts  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  creafed.    It  is  well  known  that  the  recoil  of  a 

beginning  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  mufket  i»  greater  when  its  charge  is  rammed  tbu 

I.    The  lighter  kind  fucceeded  them,  and  conti-  when  it  is  not }  and  there  cannot  be  a  ftrongtr 

Bued  till  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  when  proof  that  ramming  increafes  the  force  of  pow- 

they  alfo  were  difufed,  and  the  troops  throughout  der.  (See  PaojacTiLES.)  In  firing  muikets  witi 

Europe  armed'  with  firelocks.    Thefe  are  ufually  fmall  ihot,  a  curious  ctrcumftaooe  fometimeioc* 

xnade  of  hammered  iron.     For  the  dimenfions,  curs,  viz.  that  the  grains,  infltead  of  being  eqaalty 

€onftrudion»  and  pradice  of  various  fpecfes  of  diftributcd  over  the  fpace  they  itrike,  are  thron 

guns,  muikets,  &c. fee  Cannok,  Carabine, Car* «  in  clufters  of  xo«  xa,  xj,  or  more ;  whilft  feverai 

AONADE,  Gun,  Mortar,  HowiTa^ER,    Ord*  confiderable  (paces  are  left  without  a  grais  io 

WANCfi,  and  Projectiles.  them.    Sometimes  one  third  or  one  half  of  tk 

UO^vs'^K'T'*^"'^^  PROPERTY'S  OF;  FORCE  charge  Will  be colledcd iuto  R  clufterofthukiod; 

OF  Powder  in  firing,  &c.  The  principal  part  nay,  fometimes,  thopgh  much  more  rarely«  tbe 

of  thefe  inftraments  is  tbe  barrel,  which  ought  whole  charge  will  be  coUeded  into  one  nu6»fo 

to  have  the  following  properties:  x.  LigbtneiSt  as  to  pierce  a  board  near  an  inch  thick  at  tbediA 

that  it  may  incommode  the  perfon  who  carries  it  tance  of  40  or  45  pacea.    Small  barrels  are  6id 

as  little  as  poflible.    1.  Sufficient  ftrength  and  to  be  more  liable  to  this  cluAcring  thas  IvT 

other  properties  requifite  to  prevent  its  burfting  by  ones;  and  M.  de  Marolles  informs  11%  thattbii 

a  dlfcharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  conftrufted  in  luch  is  efpecially  the  cafe  when  tbe  fiairels-are  sew, 

a  manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.    And,  4.  and  likewife  when  they  are  frelh  waihed;  tbssgb 

It  ought  to  be  of  fufiicient  length,  to  carry  the  he  acknowledges  that  it  did  nor  always  bappa 

ihot  to  as  great  a  diftance  as  the  force  of  the  pow*  with  the  barrels  he  employed  even  after  thcf 

der  employed  is  capable  of  doing.    The  force  of  were  waihed.    It  is  probable,  tberefoie,  that  tbe 

gunpowder  is  manifeftly  augmented  in  clofe  vef-  clofenefs  of  the  (hot  depends  ob  fon^e  circsai* 

fels,  br  being  comprefled   together;  but  this  ftance  ^ative  to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  tbe 

arifes  n-om  another  caufe,  namely,  that  a  great-  mechanifm  of  the  barrel! 
er  quantity  of  flame  is  compreu'ed  in  the  fame       (5.)   Muskets,    materials    for   MAKitc 

fpace,  than  when  the  powder  is  not  rammed;  the  barrels  of.     The  manufoAore  of  6rt 

and  this  comprelfion  of  the  flame  is  in  propor-  arms  is  now  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  per^' 

tion  to  the  comprefiion  of  the  powder  in  the  tion  by  diflerei^  European  nations,  that  it  oT 

piece,    fiut  the  quantity  inclofed  in  a  fmall  fpace  perhaps  juftly  be  doubted  whether  aoj  ftftbff 

may  probably  make  up  for  the  quality.     Mr  improvement  In  the  rcqufites  juft  meottooed  uo 

Thomfon's  experiments  on  tbe  encreafed  force  of  be  made.    For  the  materials  the  fofteft  iroo  th^ 

gunpowder  by  tompreflion  are  as  follow :  Hav-  can  be  procured  is  to  be  made  ufe  of.   Tbe  bni 

ing  put  a  charge  of  ax  8  grains  of  powder  ii«cIofed  in  this  country  are  formed  oi  fiukst  as  thty  ^ 

in  a  cartridge  of  very  fine  paper,  gently  into  the  called,  or  old  horfe»(hoe«nails ;  which  air  V^ 

bore  of  the  piece,  tbe  velocity  of  the  bullets,  at  a  cured  by   gunfmiths   from    farriers,  aod  ^^ 

mean  of  four  experiments,  watf  at  the  rate  of  xasi  poor  people  wo  fubfili  by  picking  them  ijp  ^ 

feet  in  a  fecond  ;  but  in  a  medium  of  three  expe-  the  great  roads  leading  to  London.    Tbc^  vx 

rimenf s,  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  was  fold  at  about  xos.  per  cwt.  and  s8  lb.  are  reqo- 

rammed  down  by  five  or  fix  ftrokes  of  the  ram*  fitc  to  form  a  fingle  muiket  barrel. 

^  (6.)  McJ«T^ 
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(6.)  MasKETS,  METHOD  OF  MAKING.    The  the  machine,  has  a  weight  booked  on  it.    An  up- 
method  ofmanufa^uring  mulket  barrels  is  as  fol-  right  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  above  this  puMcf 
lowsc  A  hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  6  or  and  between  the  ends  of  the  beams,  having  its  up« 
7  inches  diameter,  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  fi-  per  end'  perforated  by  the  axis  of  an  iron  cranio 
tuation,  and  the  ftubs,  prcvioufly  well  cleaned^  Curniihed  with  a  fquare  focket;  theotber  axis  be* 
piled  up  in  rt  with  their  heads  outt^rmoft  on  each  ing  fuppurted  by  the  wall,  or  by  a  ftrong  po/t» 
fide,  till  the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  of  caft  iron  to 
with  them.    The  whole  then  refembles  a  rough  give  it  force.    The  axes  of  this  crank  are  in  aline 
drcuiar  cake  of  iron  ;  which  being  heated  to  a  with  the  hole  in  the  bolt.    The  borer,  being  then 
white  heat,  and  then  (Irongly  hammered,  coalefces  fixed  into  the  focket  of  the  cranky  has  its  other 
into  one  folid  lump.    The  hoop  is  now  removed*  end,  previoufly  well  oiled,  introduced  into  the 
and  the  heatings  and  hammerings  repeated  till  the  barrel,  whofe  breech  part  is  made  fait  in  the  hole 
iron  is  rendered  very  tough  and  clofe  in  the  grain  ;  of  the  bolt :  the  chain  is  then  carried  over  the 
when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pieces  of  about  34  pulley,  and  the  weight  hooked  on ;  the  crank  be- 
ioches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  ing  then  turned  with  the  hand,  the  barrel  adviio- 
and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  Four  of  thefe  pieces  ces  as  the  borer  cuts  its  way,  till  Jt  has  pafled 
are  enoployed  for  one  barrel ;  but  in  the  ordinary  through  the  whole  length.    The  boring  bit  con- 
way  a  npgle  bar  of  the  bell  foft  iron  is  employed,  fills  of  an  iron  rod  fumewbat  longer  than  the  bar- 
The  Woikmen  begin  with  hammering  out  this  in-  rel,  one  end  of  which  fits  the  focket  of  the  crank; 
to  the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  having  its  length  and  the  other  is  adapted  to  a  cylindrical  piece  of  tern- 
breadth  proportioned  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  in-  perbd  lleel  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  hi- 
tended  barrel.   By  repeated  heating  and  hammer-  ving  its  fur  face  cut  like  a  perpetual  fcrcw,  with 
jog,  this  plate  is  turned  round  a  tempered  iron  rpd  5  or  6  threads*  the  obliquity  of  which  is  very 
called  a  trunuiriU  the  diameter  of  which  is  confi-  fmall.    The  breadth  of  the  furrows  is  the  fame 
dcrably  fmaller  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  bar-  with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  fufiicient 
rfl.   One  of  the  ed^es  of  the  plate  being  laid  over  to  let  the  metal  cut  by  the  threads  pafs  through 
the  other  about  half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  them  eafily.    Thus  tbe  bit  gets  a  very  ftroog  hold 
and  welded  by  a  or  3  inches  at  a  time,  hammer-  of  the  metal ;  and  the  threads,*  being  fbarp  at  the 
iog  it  brifkly,  but  with  moderate  flrokes,  upon  an  edges,  fcoop  out  and  remove  all  the  inequalities 
anvil  which  has  a  number  of  femicircular  furrows  and  roughnefs  from  the  infide  of  the  barrel,  and 
in  it,  adap|ed  to  barrels  of  different  fixes.    Every  render  the  cavity  fmooth  and  equal  throughout- 
time  the  oarrel  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little  larger  than  the 
workman  ftrikea  .it  gently  againft  the  anvil  once  former,  are  afterwards  fucceifively  paffed  through 
or  twice  in  an  horizontal  diredion.    By  this  ope-  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  until  the  bore  has  ac- 
ration  the  particles  of  the  metal  are  more  perfeA-  quired  the  magnitude  intended*     By  this  opera- 
ly  confolidated,  and  every  appearance  of  a  feam  .  tion  the  barrel  is  very  much  heated,  efpecially  the 
in  the  barrel  is  obliterated.    The  mandril  being  Brfl  time  the  borer  is  pafTed  through  it,  and  is  apt 
again  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  to  warp.    To  prevent  this  in  fomc  meafure,  the 
latter  is  very  flrongly  hammered  upon  it  in  one  barrel  is  covered  with  a  cloth  kept  conftantly  wet- 
^f  the  femicircular  hollows  of  the  anvil,  by  fmall  ted,  which  not  only  preferves  the  barrel  from  an 
portions  at  a  time ;  the  heatings  and  hammerings  excefs  of  heat,  but  likewife  preferves  the  tem}>er  of 
being  repeated  until  the  whole  barrel  has  under-  the  bit  from  being  deilroyed.  The  borer  it  felt  muft 
gone  the  operation,  and  its  parts  rendered  as  per-  alfo  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time ;  both  to 
fefily  continuous  as  if  they  had  been  formed  out  clean  it  from  the  fhavings  of  the  metal  and  to  oil 
of  a  folid  piece.    To  effect  this  completely  three  it,  or  repair  any  damages  it  may  have  fuflained. 
gelding  beats  are  neceffary  when  the  very  beft  Every  time  a  frefli  bit  has  been  paiTed  through 
i^on  is  made  qfe  of,  and  a  greater  number  for  the  the  barrel,  the  latter  muft  be  carefully  examined, 
coarfer  kinds.  The  next  operation  in  forming  the  to  fee  if  it  has  warped ;  and  likewife  if  there  are 
barrels  is  boring^  them,  which  is  dpne  thus:  Two  any  fpots,  by  the  workmen  called  blmch^  on  its 
beams  of  oak,'  each  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  iniide.  When  warped,  it  mud  be  flraightened  on 
and  6  or  7.feet  long,  are  placed  horizontally  and  the  anvil ;  for  which  a  few  flight  flrokes  on  the 
parallel  to  one  another ;  having  each  of  their  ex-  convex  part  will  be  fufHcient }  and  this  Is  termed 
trcmities  mortifed  upon  a  ftrong  upright  piece  yr//iff^  v^  the  barrel.    When  black  fpots  are  per- 
about  3  feet  high,  and  firmly  fixed.   Afpaceof3  ceived,  the  correfpondiog  part  on  the  outfide 
pr  4  inches  is  left  betweea  the  horizontal  pieces,  mufl  be  marked,  and  driven  in  by  gentle  ftrokes 
ta  which  a  piece  of  wood  is  made  to  ilide,  by  ha-  with  the  hammer,  when  they  will  be  completelf 
v>ng  at  either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove,  which  removed  by  paffing  the  borer  another  time  through 
^^vl  ^°  ^^^  '"^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^°^  throughout  its  the  piece.    The  equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the  Ut- 
wbole  length.  Through  this  Aiding  piece  a  ftrong  moft  cbnfequeoce  to  the  perfedion  of  a  barrel ; 
pin  or  bolt  of  iron  is  driven  or  fcrewed  in  a  per-  infomuch  that*  the  greatefl  poffible  accuracy  in 
pendicular  diredion,  having  at  its  upper  end  a  every  other  refped  will  not  make  amends  for  any 
round  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  breech  of  deficiency  in  this  refpeA.     The  method  uf*d  hjr 
f'^e  barrel,  ^wbich  is  fectired  in  it  by  a  piece  of  gunfmitbs  to  afcerUin  this  is  by  a  cylindrical  plug 
iron  that  ferves  as  a  wedge,  and  a  vertical  (icrew  of  tempered  fteel  highly  polifbed,  about  an  inch 
paHing  through  the  upper  part  o^the  hole.    A  in  length,  and  filtrag  the  bore  exadly.     This  is 
ciuin  IS  fattened  to  a  fiaple  in  one  fide  of  the  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  an  irdn'rdd,  and  intro- 
"'{^PJP^fce  which  runs  between  the  two  horizon-  duced  iuto  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  where  it  is 
wi  beams ;  and  pafTing  over  a  pulley  at  one  end  «f  moved  backwards  and  forwards :  and  the  places 
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where  it  pafleR  with  difficulty  being  marked*  the  and  has  fereral  fcrewi  pafling  through  it  with 

borer  bit  is  repeatedly  palfed  until  it  moves  with  their  points  dire^d  to  the  barrel.     By  fcrewiDi; 

equal  eafe  through  every  part.     Any  perfoo  who  thefe  until  their  points  touch  the  furtace  of  tbe 

wi/hes  to  know  the  merit  of  his  piece  in  this  re-  barrely  and  then  turning  the  inftrument  round 

fpedty  may  dct  it  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  means  within  the  bore»  we  perceive  where  the  metal  it 

of  a  plug  of  lead  caft  on  a  rod  of  iron  ;  or  even  too  thick,  and  how  much  it  muft  be  reduced,  in 

by  a  rouiket  ball  filed  exadtly  to  the  bore,  and  .order  to  render  every  part  perfMlyeqval  throogb- 

pufhed  through  the  barrel  by  a  ramrod ;  taking  out  its  circumference.     It  may  be  made  loog 

care«  howeveri  not  to  ufe  much  force  left  the  ball  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  barm, 

be  flattened)  and  its  paffage  thus  rendered  diffi-  though  it  will  be  more  convcment  to  have  it  only 

cult.    The  laflr  ftep  towards  the  perfection  of  the  half  as  much,  and  to  introduce  it  firft  at  one  eiKl 

inlideof  the  barrel  is  termed //i^^orii?^;  by  which  and  then  at  the  other.    Inftead  of  roundtng  tW 

is  meant  the  fmoothiiig  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  barrel  by  means  of  a  Hie  and  compaft,  howner, 

remove  all  marks  and  inequalities  left  by  the  borer,  fome  people  do  fo  by  turning  it  In  a  lathe;  vhidi 

The  fine-borer  refembles  the  other  in  its  general  is  no  doubt  more  expeditious*  though  neither  fo 

conftrudtion  ;  but  inftead  of  the  piece  of  fteel  cut  certain  nor  ezadt.     A  fpindle  as  long  as  i  gun- 

in  form  of  a  fcrew  which  belongs  to  that,  it  is  barrel  cannot^  without  great  difficultji  be  pre* 

fumifhed  with  a  fquare  broach  xo  or  xi  inches  vented  from  fpringing  confiderably  tinder  the  tool 

1ong»  |)ighly  polifliedy  and  very  iharp*  by  which  employed  to  reduce  or  fmootb  it  in  tvrniof; 

means  it  cuts  the  metal  very  fmoothly.    It  an-  whence  it  is  found,  that  by  this  operation  bantls 

fwers  the  purpofe  ,beft  when  only  two  or  its  edges  are  more  ^qnently  warped  than  by  all  the  borisp 

are  allowed  to  work ;  the  other  two  are  covered  they  undergo ;  and  there  is  now  this  Cirthcr  Jth 

with  Hips  of  oiled  paper,  one  or  more  additional  convenience,  that  they  cannot  tie  fet  up  as  for- 

flips  being  put  on  each  time  that  the  inftrument  merly,  without  danger  of  deftroyiDg  them  emi^^ 

is  pafled  through  the  barrel.    The  fine  borer  is  ly.    The  barrels  being  thus  bored  and  formed  a- 

frequentlv  pafted  through,  from  the  muzzle  to  temally,  it  is  cuftomary  with  the  gnnfmithi  io 

th^  breech,  and  from  the  breech  to  the  muz'4.1e,  France  to  folder  on  the  lo9ps  and  aim  befoKthrr 

until  the  whole  infide  prefents  a  perfe^ly  equal  breech  the  barrel.    The  £nglilb»  however,  do  net 

and  poliftied  furface;  the  barrel  being  iikewife  ex-  reft  HA  themielves  in  this  manner :  for  as  folt  k^ 

amined  and  fet  upy  if  requifite»  after  each  time*  der  is  fufiicient  for  faftening  on  theie,  they  m^ 

It  is  abfolut^ly  neceftary  that  this  inftrument  ufe  any  dther ;  while  the  French,  who  ufe  iuivi 

'  ftiould  be  perfedly  true,  and  not  in  the  leaft  caft'  folder,  muft  of  coniequence  en»ploy  a  great  to'. 

or  warped  in  the  tempering.  Thus  the  tnfide  is  roughened  fomcrtines  fo  coci:* 

(7.)  Musket^,  mstrod  of  polish^iio  and  derably,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  the  fine  bo- 

COMPLETING.    Bcfides  the  operations  above  de-  ring;  which  cannot  be  done  withovt  injuria^  tt« 

fcribed,  another,  called  polijhingf  is  ufuallv  per-  threads  of  the  fcrew  formed  for  the  breach,  if  tht 

formed  on  gun  barrels,  though  it  is  doubtful  whe-  barrel  were  prepared  for  the  hitter  witboot  io^- 

ther  this  laft  be  attended  with  any  good  effect  or  dering  on  the  former.  The  firft  tool  ufed  in  fnm 

not.    It  i»  performed  by  a  cylinder  of  lead,  5  or  ing  the  breecfa-fcrew  is  a  plug  of  tempered  fteri, 

6  inches  long,  caft  upon  a  rod  of  iroo»  and  filed  fomewhat  conical,  with  the  threads  of  1  out 

exaiftly  to* the  bore.   The  lead  being  then  covered  fcrew  upon  its  furface,  and  by  the  workman  tenr- 

'  with  very  fine  emery  and  oil,  it  wrought  back-  ed  9^  fcrew  tap*    This  being  introduced  into  t^e 

wards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  length  of  barrel,  and  worked  from  left  to  right  and  bsct 

the  barrel,  until  the  infide  has  aconired  the  requi-  again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  4  firft  thrrii-^ 

iite  degree  of  poliih.    The  difadvantages  of  this  of  the  fcrew,  another  lefs  conical  tap  it  iirtnv 

operation  are,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  perform  duced  ;  and  when  this  has  carried  the  imprr!' 

it  without  prd&ng  more  upon  one  part  than  ano-  Hon  of  the  fcrew  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  p^ 

•  ther,  and  thus  producing  tome  degree  of  inequa-  a  third  one,  nearly  cyhndrical,  is  made  ufe  <^« 

lity  on  the  infide,  which  is  of  the  s^vf  worft  con-  ,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  the  brrecb 

iequence  to  fire-arms.    The  poUfii  thus  given  is  intended  to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  thebv* 

Iikewife  very  perifhable;  fothat  the  fine- boring  rel.    The  plug  ilfelf  has  its  fcrew  formed  b^^ 

may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  laft  operation  ne-  fcrew-plate  of  tempered  fteel,  with  feveral  feouic 

ceifary  for  the  infide  of  a  barrel ;  and  it  is  then  fcrews,  correfponUing  with  the  tips  employed 

pi'oper  to  give  the  external  form  and  proportions  for  forming  that  ii)  the  barrel :  7  or  8  tbrcadivr 

by  a  file.   For  this  purpofe,  4  faces  are  firft  form-  a  fufiicient  length  for  a  plug :  they  ought  toK 

'  ed  upon  it,  then  8,  then  x6 ;  and  fo  on  till'it  be  neat  and  fharp,  fo  as  completely  to  fill  the  nut* 

quite  round,  excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  made  in  the  barrel  by  the  tap.    The  breccb  p^ 

called  the  reinforced  paru  which  is  always  left  of  is  then  to  be  cafe  hardened,  or  to  have  itifof^Kr 

an  o^agonal  form.    It  being  abfolately  neceftary  converted  into  fteelf  by  cbvering  it  with  Ihavnr 

that  the  barrel  Oiould  be  equally  thick  00  every  of  bbm,  or  the  parings  of  the  hoofs  of  bor(eii<^ 

iide,  gunfmiths  employ,,  for  accompUftiing  this  keeping  it  for  fome  time  red  hot;  after  whicb  ft 

purpofe,  a  particular  tool  named  ^'compafu  This  is  plunged  in  cold  water.    The  only  thiog  im* 

confifts  of  an  iron  rod  beat  in  fuch  a  manner  as  requifite  for  completing  the  barrel  >*  ^^  ^ 

to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch  from  them  a  proper  colour;  as  a  preptationfor  wbici 

one  another.    One  of  thefe  is  introduced  into  the  their  outftde  h  firft  to  be  neatly  poKfiied  witiio>i 

barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to  the  fide,  by  and  emery.    This  being  done,  it  was  fbmenj 

one  or  more  fprings  with  which  it  is  furniftied :  thecuftom  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  woou 

the  other  descends  parallel  to  this  00  the  outfide,  make  tbein  blue  throughout^  hot »  thisc3a9(< 
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be  efeAed  without  a  partial  caldnation  of  the  this  manner,  a1fo»  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  forge  it 
furface,  which  of  confequence  affeas  the  infide  at  Icaft  haff  a  foot  longer  than  it  is  intended  to  be, 
alfo,  the  blue  colour  has  been  for  fomc  time  dif-  thit  a  fufflcient  length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each 
uf«d,  and  a  brown  one  fubftituted  in  its  place,  end  to  give  a  fufficicnt  purchafc  to  the  vice  and 
To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  are  firft  rubbed  twifting  inftrument ;  and  thcfe  porticr.s  mult  af- 
cver  with  aquafortis  or  fpirit  of  fait  diluted  with  terwards  be  cut  off  before  the  barrel  is  bored,  or 
water;  after  which  they  are  laid  by  till  a  com-  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be  welded  to  the 
pletc  coat  of  rvft  is  formed  upon  them ;  a  little  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to  be  twitted,  ^ 
oil  is  then  applied ;  and  the  furface  being  rubbed  and  cut  off  when  the  operation  is  over.  l*hefc  - 
dry,  is  polifhed  by  a  hard  brufli  and  bees  wax.  pieces  may  alfo  be  made  ftronger  than  ufual  to 
Thus  the  common  muiket-barrels  for  the  purpofes  refift  theforce  of  the  vice  and  twifting  inftrument ; 
f fpecially  of  fportmanfhip  are  made ;  but  there  and  to  give  the  latter  a  firmer  hold,  the  cavity  of 
are  feme  other  methods  w  manufaAure,  by  which  the  muzzle  may  be  made  of  a  fquare  form.  The 
the  barrels  are  made  to  differ  in  fome  refpe^s  Englifh  workmen  are  unanimoufly  of  opimorr,  that 
from  tbofe  jatt  defcHbed,  atad  are  thought  to  be  this  method  of  twifting  is  really  injurious  to  the 
confiderably  improved.  One  kind  of  thefe  are  barrel,  by  ftraining  the  fibres  of  the  metalt  At 
called  twijed  barrels;  and  by  tfcc  Englifh  work-  any  rate,  from  the  injudicious  methods  followed 
niCT  are  formed  out  of  the  plates  made  oi  Jiubs,  by  the  French  artifts,  the  greateft  part  of  their 
Four  of  thefe  are  requifite  to  make  one  banel.  barrels,  faid  to  be  twifted,  ax^  not  fo  in  reality  ; 
Ooeof  them,  heated  red  hot  for  5  or  6  inches,  is  there  being  at  leaft  6  or  7  inches  at  the  muzzle, 
turned  like  a  cork'-fcrew  by  the  hammer  and  an-  and  7  or  8  at  the  breech,  whicl)  are  not  affected 
fil;  the  remaining  parts  being  treated  fuccefTively  by  the  operation.  The  French  ribbon  barreh  have 
until  the  whole  is  turned  into  a  fpiral,  forming  a  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Englifh  twifted  ones; 
tube,  the  diameter  of  which  correfponds  with  the  but  the  procefs  for  making  them  is  much  more 
bore  of  the  intended  Inrrel.  Four  are  generally  operofe,  though  it  feems  not  to  polFefs  any  real 
fufficient  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  advantage.  A  plate  of  iron,  about  the  iithpatt  • 
ie.  from  31  to  38  inches;  and  the  two  which  of  an  inch  in  thfcknefs,  is  turned  round  a  man- 
form  the  breech  or  ftrongeft  part,  called  the  mVt-  dril,'and  welded  its  whole  length  like  a  plain 
fvced  part^  are  confiderably  thicker  than  thofe  barrel.  Upon  this  flijght  barrel,  which  is  calfciJ  the 
which  form  the  muzzle  or  fore  part  of  the  barrel,  linings  a  plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in  breadth. 
One  of  thcfe  tubes  is  then  welded  to  a  part  of  an  and  bevelled  off  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of  fucV 
old  barrel  to  ferve  as  an  handle;  after  which  the  ceffive  heat*  rolled*  in  a.fphral  diredion^  lifter 
turns  of  the  fpiral  are  united  by  heating  the  tube  which  it  is  termed  the  ribbon^  and  muf(  have  a 
lor  J  inches  at  a  time  to  a  bright  white  heat,  and  thickn^fs  correfpondlng  with  that  part  of  the 
ftriking  the  end  of  it  feveral  times  agaiuft  the  barrel  which  it  is  to  form.  As  it  would,  however, 
auvil,  in  a  horizonUl  direction,  with  confiderable  be  diflficult  to  form  a  ribbon  of  fufficient  length 
*itngth,  which  is  called yum^m^  the  barrel;  and  for  the  whole  barrel^  it  is  made  in  fevyral  pieces ; 
the  heats  given  for  this  purpofe  are  called yuM^iis^  and  when  one  piece  is  rolled  on,  another  is  welded 
^otu  The  next  flep  is  to  introduce  a  mandril  to  its  end,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the 
into  the  cavity,  and  to  hammer  the  heated  portion  lining  be  entirely  covered.  The  edges  are  ib  much 
lightly,  in  order  to  flatten  the  ridges  or  burrs  raifed  bevelled,  that  the  ppc.folds  oyer  the  other  about 
|>y  the  jumping  at  the  place  vi^here  the  fpirals  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  After  the  ribbon  is  all  rolled 
joined.  As  foon  as  one  piece  is  jumped  through-  on,  the  barrel  muft  be  heated  by  «  or  3  inches  at 
out  its  whole  length,  another  is  welded  to  it,  and  a  time,  and  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  united  to  each 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  four  pieces  other  and  to  the  lining,  by  being  welded  in  the 
>re  united,  when  the  part  of  the  old  barrel  is  cut  fame  manner  as  the  twifted  barrel ;  though  it  is 
^t  as  being  no  longer  of  any  ufe.  The  welding  ^  plain  tha(  the  operation  oi  jumping^  cannot  he  ad- 
it repeated  three  times  at  leaft,  and  is  performed  *mitted,  The  barrel  is  aflerwards*^ bored  in  fuch  a 
^xa^ly  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  plain  barrels;  maner  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  lining  is  cut 
and  the  piece  may  afterwards  be  finifhed  according  out,  and  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  the  rit)bon  with 
to  the  dhre^ions  already  given.  which  the  lining  was  covered.  The  fopcriority 
(S.)  MusKBTS  OF  French  mahufacturk.  of  twifted  and  ribbon  barrels  over  the  plain  kind 
The  operation  for  the  French  twifted  barrels  is  very  gave  occ<ifion  to  a  third  fort  named  <wired  barreh^ 
different  from  that  juft  mentioned,  and  much  more  Thefe  were  inVer^ted  by  an  in^nious  workman  at 
wceptionable.  Itconflftsin  heating  the  barrel  by  Paris,  named  Barrois  ;  whofe  biethod  was  as  foU 
a  few  inches  at  a  time  to  a  ftrong  red  heat;  one  lows:'  Upon  a  thin  barrel,  filed  and  drefTed  as 
^Dd  is  then  (crewed  into  a  vice,  and  a  fquare  piece  ufual,  he  rolled,  as  clofe  as  pofTible,  and  in  a 
of  iron  with  an  handle  like  an  augre  is  introduced  fpiral  direAion,  a  tempered  iron  wire  about  the 
into  the  other.  By  thefe  the  fibres  of  the  heited  thickncfs  of  a  crow  quilt,  the  firft  hyer  covering 
portion  are, twifted  into  a  fpiral  direAion,  which  only  the  reinforced  part.  The  turns  of  the  wire 
M  fuppofed  to  refift  the  effort  of  the  inflamed  were  foldered  to  each  other  and  tu  the  barrel  with 
powder  better  than  the  other.  To  render  this  acompofition  which  he  kept  a  fecret.  Thewiretl 
^Jperation  complete,  however,  it  muft  be  obferved,  part  was  then  filed  fmooth  and  bright,  but  not  fo 
jhat  when  once  the  feveral  portions  of  the  barrel,  much  as  to  weaken  it ;  a  sd  layer  of  wire  was  ap- 
iL^°  twifted,  the  fubiequent  heats  ought  not  plied  over  the  firft,  extending  two  3ds  of  the  length 
to  be  very  great,  or  Hie  grain  of  the  metal  will  of  the  ban'el ;  and  this  being  fmoothed  and  bright, 
[^gatn  its  former  ftate,  and  the  barrel  be  no  better  ened  like  the  firft,  a  3d  layer  was  applied,  which 
'Or  the  twifting  th|n  before.    To  twift  a  barrel  in  covered  the  two  former,  and  reached  quite  to  the 

P  p  p  1  muzzle. 
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muzzle.    The  barrels  made  after  thU  manner  are  reinforced  part  extends  two  5tb8  of  the  leogtli  t 

fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  to  othcrsi  bift  it  is  cer-  and  at  lo  or  12  inches  from  the  breech  is  pUcd 

tain  that  wire  is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a  Rghu  fuqh  as.  is  ufually  put  up^.n  tberlBe-bar- 

a  r.rterial  for  gun-barrels;  and  the  folder  ufed  by  rets*  or  thofe  intended  only  for  ball.    Accordtq; 

M.  Barroisy  in  a  quantity  neaiiy  equal  to  the  wire  to  Efpinasi  arquebufs-bearer  to  Philip  IV.  tbc 

itfelf,  mil  it  be  accounted  adefejft;  for  no  metal  weight  of  a  Spaniih  barrel  ought  to  be  4\IH, 

is  equal  to  iron  for\ftrength  :  fo  that  by  the  life  of  when  their  length  is  42  inches :  but  both  wajr^t 

folder  in  the  compodtion  of  the  barrel,  it  muft  be  An,d  length  are  now  much  reduced.    Next  foty 

.undoubtedly  weaker  than  if  it  had  been  all  made  barrels  made  at  Madrid,the  moll  eAeemedareiba* 

of  iroiK  of  Buftindui)  and  St  Olabe  at  Placeotia  in  Bifcay; 

(9.)' Muskets  of  Spanish  manufacture,  andof  John  and  Clement  pAdwefte¥o,EudaIPow, 

.The  Spanifh    barrels   have   long  been    held   in  and  Martin  Marechaly  at  Barcelona ;  the  uM  prx? 

great  eftimation,  both  on  account  of  their  being  being  about  jl.  los.  Sterling. 

.formed  of  better  iron  than  thofe  of  other  coun-        (10.)  Mu^skets,    principal  imperfectiom 

trieSy  and  likewife  from  an  opinion  of  their  l>ein^  of.    Having  defcribed    the   method   of  for^ir^ 

•more  perfe<5y^  forged  and  bored,    Thofe  itiade  at  barrels,  wp  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  fhi 

^Madrid  are  Uie  beft,  and  even  of  ihefe  fuch  as  have  imperfedions  to  which  they  are  fomciiroe*  UiiV, 

been  made  by  formei*  gunfmiths  are  in  the  great-  and  which  render  them  apt  to  burft  or  recoil  «a 

eft  eftimation.    The  moft  celebrated  Spaniih  gun-  violence.    The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  riiu, 

fmith  was  Nicolas  Biz,  who  lived  ill  the  begin-  cracki  ^xi^fiaw.    The  firft  is  a  fmall  rvDi  W'Ji 

x)iflg  of  the  lafl  ceuturr,  and  died  in  1724;  and  diredion  of  the  length  of  the    barrel;  thci 

the  barrels  fabricated  oy  him  in  the  former  part  acrofs  it ;  and  the  .^d  is  a  Liq^  of  fcale  or  ii&J 

of  his  life  are  held  ip  great  cftjmation.    Thofe  of  plate  adhering  to  the,  barrel   by  a  narrow  b./, 

his  cotemporaries,  John  Belan  and  John  Fernan-  from  which  it  fpreads  out  like  the  head  of  an>j 

dcz,  are  no  iefs  valued  ;  all  of  their  barrels  felling  from  its  (Iiank,  and  vvhep  feparated  leaves  a  pt ' 

Jn  France  at  1000  livres,  or  45I.  158.  fterling.    AU  'hollow  in  the  metal.    The  chink  and  flaw  r.<\ 

mod  9II  the  Madrid  barrels  are  compofed  of  the  much  worfe  confequence  than  \\\c  crack  in^' 

old  fhoes  of  horfes  and'mulesi  and  manufa^ured  arms,  the  force  of  the  powder  being  eiLcnedi!-^ 

firft  by  welding  longitudinally,   iand  then  being  uppn  the  circumference  than  the  length  cf  :a 

joine<)  together  in  4  or  5  pieces  like  the  Englifn  barrel.    The  flaw  is  much  more  frequent  tba-  ti 

barrels.    In  this  opjetation  an  imnnenfe  wafte  of  chink,  the  latter  fcarce  ever  occurring  but  in  f« 

the  irorj  takes  place;  but  that  of  the  Spaniih  iron  barrels  formed  out  of  a  fingle  plate  of  irod  a 

is.  by  far  the  greateft*'  a  mafs  of   40'  or  '45  lb.  then  only  when  the  metal  is  deficient  in  qui:- 

bfing .required  to  make,  one  barrel,  "which  when  When  flaws  happen  on  the  outfide,  tbc>'£.''« 

rough  from  the  forge  weighs   only  6  or  7  lb.;  little 'confequence i  but  in  the  infide  they  *« 7 

fo  that  from  30  to  38  lb,  are   loft  in  the  ham-  to  lodge  moifture  and  foolnefs  which  corrode 

meringSi    It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  iron  iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  continual.;' 

be  really  purified  by  this    wafte;    for  it  is  cer-  the  piece 'burfts.    This 'accident,  howcirer,  i- 

tain,   that   by  long   continued    working    in  the  arife  from  many  other  cauf^s  befides  the  dehc 

iire   it    nnay  "be   rendered   totally  ufelefs.    The  the  barrcL    The  beft  pieces  will  burft  wit:" 

Spani(h  artifts  likewife  value  themfelves  on  giving  ball  is,  not  fuffjciently  rammed  home,  fo  t'  • 

the  infide  of  their  barrels  a  very  high  polilh ;  but|  fpace  is  left  between  it  and  the  powder.    A* 

in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  it  is  better  to  take  fmall   windage,  or   pafTage  from    the  infl:"^ 

a  barrel  immediately  affer  it  has  undefgone  the  powder  between  the  fides  of  the  barrel  as*j^ 

operation  of  fine  boring,'than  to' give  it  any  higher  will  be  fuflicient  to  prevent  the  accident^  btr 

polifli.    Af.  de  Marolles,  'an 'author  of  great  re-  the  ball  has  been  forcibly  driven  down*'  ^ 

putation,  fays,  he  has  feen  a  barrel,  rough  from  iron  ramrod,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  ibt  V 

the  borer,  throw  a  charge  of  (hot  deeper  into  a  very  exatflly,  the  piece  will  almoft  certaicly »  ' 

quire  of  paper,  than  one  which  was  highly  po-  if  only  a  very  fmall  fpace  be  left  between  >  •' 

lilhed/within,  though  the  length,  bore,  and  charge,  the   powder  \  and  the  greater  the  fpact  :* 

were  the  fame  in  both,  ^^theSpanifli  iron  is  xmi-  more  certainly  docs  the  event  take    piacc. 

verfally  allowed  to  be  excellent,  it  is  probable,  that  this  Mr  Robins  gives  a  remarkable  inftarc  ^ 

ihefuperiorityof  tJieSpanif})  bairrelsisowingmore  counting  at  the  fame  time  for  the  phenoc 

to  the  goodnefs  of  the  materi^ils  than  to  the  fkiil  "  A  moderate  charge  of  powder  ffaya  hf » •  ■ 

of  the  workmen.  Inftead.of  making  the  platers  oyer-  it  has  expanded  itfelf  through  tbe  warA  .■ 

Jap  a  little  in  the  place  where  they  join,  they  give  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  «r-«.'  ^ 

one  of  .^hem  a  complete  turn  ;  fo  that  every  Spa-  has.  acquired,  accumulate  ilfelf  behind  t^- 

nifli  barrel  may  be  faid  to  be  double  throughout  and    will    thereby    be   condenfcd    proJ<. 

its  whole  length.    The  different  portions  of  the  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of  ar»  ixtra^  ♦. 

iron  are  likewif^  fo  forged,  that  tbe  grain  of  the  ftrenglh  in  that  part,  it  muft  infallibly  IhitS. 

iron  is  difpofed  in  a  fpiral  manner;  whence  it  has  truth  of  this  1  have  experienced  lo  a  vrry 

ijie  fame  effect  with  a  ribbon  or  twifted  barrel.  Tower  muflcet  forged  of  very  tough  \^^* 

The  outfide  is  finifhcd  by  turning  them. in  a  lathe;  'charging  it  with  \%  pennyweight  of  pov?Cf« 

whence,  they  arc  Iefs  elegantly  wrought  than  the  piercing  the  ball  loofely  16  inches fronitfcey-  * 

French  and  Enghlh  pieces.    Formerly  they  were  on  the  firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrr  .• 

^made  from  3  tp  3^  feet  long;  their  bore  bein^  hind  the  bullet  was  fwelied  out  to  tloulk  ' 

luch  as  to  admit  a  bullet  from  la  t<*  24  in  ihc    meter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  luo  Uijv^ 

pouri^ ;  a!)d  iLeir  wei^U  from  3  to  3^  lb.    The    of  two  ingbes  in  length  were  burft  out  of  ** 
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piece  wiB  frequently  burft  from  having  its  mouth  about  ^o  years  ago,  when  it  was  lirff  propofed 
ftopped  up  with  earth  or  fnpw ;  which  foroetimes  as  a  doubt  whether  long  barrels  carried  farther 
happens  to  (jportfrnen,  when,  in  leaping  a  ditch,  than  (hort  ones.   With  regard' to  cannonj  indeed* 
they  have  almted  tberoielves  witblheh-  fowling-  it  had  long  before  this  time  been  known  that  they 
piece,  putting  the  mouth  of  it  to  the*  ground,  might  be  made  too  long,    Balthazar  Killar,  a  ce- 
And  a  mulket  will  certainly  bmft,  if  it  be  fired  lebrated  cannon- founder  under  Lewis  XIV.  when 
with  the  muzzle  immerfed  only  a  very  little  way  aflced  by  Monf.  Suriry  de  St  Remy,  why  the  cul- 
in  water.    It  will  alfo  burft  from  an  overcharge;  verin  of  Nancy,-  which  is  a*  feet  long,  did  not 
but  when  it  burfts  in  other  circumftances,  it  is  to  carry  a  ball  equally  far  with  a  (horter  pi?ce  ?  he 
be  attributed  to  a  defeat  in  the  workmanihip,  or  repUeds  that  *•  the  powder,  when  inflamed,  ought 
in  the  iron.    Thefe  defeats  are  principally  an  im-  to  qijil  the  cavity  of  tht  piece  in  a  certain  time,  in 
perfedion  in  We  welding,   a  deep  flaw  having  order  to  exert  its  whole  force  upon  the  bullet :  by 
taken  placet  of  an  inequality  in  the  borej  which  a  longer  ftay,  part  of  the  force  is  loft ;  and  the 
lall  is  the  moft  common  of  any,  efpccially  in  low-  fame  caufe  may  produce  an  inequality  in  the  fhots, 
priced  barrels.    The  reafon  of  a  barrells  burfting  by  giving  a  variation  to  the  bullet,  fo  as  to  deftroy 
from  an  inequality  in  the*  bore  is,  that  the  elaftic  its  re^ilineal  'force,' and  throw  it  to  one  fide  or 
fluid,  fet  loofe  by  the  inflammation  of  (he  powder,  other  of  the  mark."  Mr  Rob|nS|.wbofe  Jkill  in  gnn- 
and  endeavouring  to  cjCpand  itfelf  in  every  direc-  nery  is  well'known,  fays,**  Ifa  muflcet  barrel,  of  the" 
tion,  being  repelled  by  the  (tronger- partSy  afts  commqnlengthand  bore,  be  fired  with  a  leaden  bul- 
tvith  additional  force  .ngainft  the  weaker,    and  let  and  half  its  weight  of  ppwder,  and  if  the  fame 
burft  through  them,  which  it  would  not  have  barrel  be  afterwards  fliortcned  one  half  and  fired 
done  had  the  fides  been  equally  thick  throughout,  with  the  fame  charge,  the  velocity  of- the  bullet  in 
With  regard  to  defedts  arifing  from  the  bad  qua-  this  fliorteried  barrel  will  tw- about  one  6th  lefs 
lity  of  the  iron,  as  the  choice  of  the  materials  de-  than  it  was  whenthebi^rrel  was  entire ;  and  if,  in- 
pcnds  entirely  on  the  gunfmith,  the  only  way  to  ftead  of  ftiortening  the  barrel.  It  be  increafed  to 
be  affured  of  having  a  barrel  made  of  proper  me-  twice  its  nfual  length,  when  it  will  be  near  8  feet 
til  Is  to  purchafe  It  from  an  artift  of  reputation,  long,  the  velocity  of  the  bulle.t  will  not  hereby  be 
and  to  give  a  liberal  price.    The  recoil*  of  a  piece  augmented  more  ihan  oneStb  part.    The  great- 
becomes  an  object  of  importance  only  when  it  is  er  the  length  6f  the  barrel  is-in  propoftiMi  to  the 
very  great ;  for  every  piece  recoils  in  fome  de-  diameter  of  the  buHeti  and  the  finaller  the  quan* 
grce  when  it  is  difcharged.    The*  molft  frequent  tity  of  powder,  the  more  incoijfiderable  will  thefe 
caufe  of  an  exccffive  rccoil'is  an  inequality  in  the  alterations  of  velocity  be."  '   The  advantageSf 
bore  of  the  barrel ;  and  by  this  it  will  be  occa-  therefore,  gained  by  long  barrels  are  by  no  means 
fioncdeven  when  the  inequality  is  too  laiallto  be  equivalent  to  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  the 
perceived  by  the  eye.    The  explanation  of  this  weightandencumbranceof  them;  and  from  manj 
upon  mechanical  principles  indeed  is  not  eafy:  experiihenlsitis  now  proved,  that  one  may  choole 
for  as  it  is  an*in variable  law,  that  adion  and  reac-  any  length  he'^leafes,'  without  any  fcnfible  detri- 
tion are  equal,  we  fliould  fuppofi;  tt>at  every  time  ment  to  the  range  of  his  piece.    The  moil  ap- 
a  piece  is  difcharged  it  ihouM  recoil  with  the  proved  lengths  are  from  31  to  38  inches.    An 
whole  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  bul-  opinion  has  prevailed  among  fporrfmen,  that  by 
let  and  that  of  the  inflamed  powder.    The  caufe  fome  unknown  'manoeuvre-  the  gunfniith  is  able 
to  which  too  ^reat  a  recoil  in  mufkets  has  been  to  makra  piece,'  h>aded  with  fnialllhot,  throw  the 
ufually  attributed,  is  the  placing  of  the  t6uch-hoIe  contents  fo  clofe  together,  that  even  at  the  dif- 
at  fome  diftahce  from  the  breech  plug  ;  fo  that  tance  of  '40  or  y'6  paces  the  Whole  will  be  confin- 
the  powder  is  fired  about  the  middlei  or  towards  ed  within  the  breadth  df  a  hat.  '  From  fuch  ex- 
its tore  part,  rather  than  at  its  bafe.  '  To  avoid  periments  as  have*  been  made  on  this  fubjed, 
this,  fome  artlfts  form  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  howeveT>  it  appears,  that  the  clbfenefs  or  wid^- 
brcech  plug  as  deep  as  the  ad  or  3d  turn  of  the  nefs  with  which  a  piece  throws  its  fhot  is  liable 
fcrew :  the  touch-hole  opening  fnto  this  channel,  to  Innumerable  variations,  from  caufes  which  no 
and  thus  firing  the  powder  at  its  very  loweft  part.  Ikill  in  the  gunfmith  can  poflibly  reach.    So  vari- 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  number  of  experiments  able  are  thefe,  that  there  is  no  poflibility  of  ma- 
made  upon  this  fubjeft  by  M.leClerc  gunfinni  king- the  fame  piece  throw  fts  flittt  equally  c^ofe 
to  the  late  k?ng  of  France,  that  it  made  very  litne  twice  fucceflively.  In  general,  however,  theclofer 
difference  with  regard  to  the  recoil,  whether  the  the  wadding  ib,  the  better  difp6fcd  (he  fliot  feems 
touch-hole  was  clofe'to  the  breech  or  an  inch  dtf-  to  be  to  fall  within  a  fmallcompafs.    The  clofe- 
tant  from  it.    Tht  only  circumftance  to  be  at-  nefs  of  the  fliot  therefore  wguld  fecm  to  depend 
ttnded  to  with  refpect  to  itsfitiiatipn  therefore  is,  on  preventing  the  flame  of  the  powder  from  infi- 
that  It  be  not  quit^clole  to  the  brcech-plug ;  ^s  nuating  itfelf  aijiong  its  particles:  whence  ihofe 
in  luch  a  caib  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  who  fhoot  for  a  wager  at  a  mark  with  fmall  (hoi, 
choaked  up  than  when  placed  about  a  quarter  of  put  in  the  Ihot  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  ranl-> 
an  inch  from  it..  ming  down  a  little  tow  or  thjn  paper  over  each  ; 
(if.)  MosKETS,  PROPER  LENGTH  OP.    T|ie  fo  as  to  fill  the  iuterftices  of  the  grains,  and  thusi 
only  other  circumftance  to  be  determined  with  prevent  the  flame  from  getting  10  a^ongfl.  the 
regard  to  mufket-barrels  is  their  proper  length,  grains  and  fcattering  them. 
Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  longer  they        (is.)  Muskets  with  double  barrels,  Src. 
were  made,  the  greater  would  be  the  dillance  to  Some  pieces  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
which  they  carried  the  fliot,  and  that  without  any  joined  together ;  in  which  cafe  the  thicknefs  of 
limitation*  This  opinion  continued  tb  prevail  till  each  of  the  barrels  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  fingle 

...  barrelled 
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liaiTelled  pieees.    After  being  properly  drefledt  qisantitf  of  powder.    Tbii  it  the  fliortc4  luod  of 

<ach  of  them  is  liled  0at  on  the  fide  where  they  are  blunderbttfles.    It  is  of  the  (kme  length  with  the 

to  join  each  other*  (o  that  they  may  fit  more  clofe*  Car  abin  a  ;  the  barrel  poHflied  and  clean  within* 

iy  together.  Two  correfponding  notches  are  then  MUSKt  Javam»  and  ImDian.    See  Moschvs, 

made  at  the  muzile  and  breech  of  each  barrel ;  N^  3«  3.                   ' 

and  into  thefe  are  fitted  two  fiaall  pieces  of  iron  *  MUSK1N£$S.  »•/  [from  iin|ff>]    The  icent 

to  hold  them  more  ftrongly  together.    Being  then  of  mulk. 

united  by  tinning  the  contiguous  partSt  a  trian-  MUSKINGUBCt  a  river  of  the  United  States, 

gular  piece  of  iron  called  the  rih  is  fattened  on  in  in  the  North  Weftern  Territory,  formed  by  leve^ 

like  manner,  running  the  whole  length  on  the  up*  ral  large  ftreamsy  that  riles  near  Lake  Erie.    After 

per  (ide ;  which  ferves  to  bold  them  mere  ftrongiy  running  S.  for  feveral  miles,  it  turns  SS£.  and  Calls 

together.    After  this  they  are  to  be  poliihed  and  into  the  Ohio  at  Fort  Harmar,  and  Marietta,  t  j% 

coloured  in  the  manner  defcribed  for  fingle  bar*  miles  below  Pittiburg,  by  a  mouth  150  yds.  broad. 

rals :  (§  7.)  Great  care  Qiould  be  taken,  that  the  U  is  navigable  in  large  batteaux,  ne^ly  150  mijes. 

barrels  joined  in  this  manner  fliould  be  quite  eaiuil  MUSKITOS.    See  Culbx,  and  Musqu  ito. 

in  ftrength,  and  quite  upright,  or  of  an  equal  thick-  *  MUSKMELON.  »./  (ini^and  meioti.}     A 

nefs  throughout.    If  any  inequality  takes  place  in  frasrant  mtlootr^mtt/hiuiciu  are  fown  upon  a  hoc* 

the  ftrength  of  the  barrels,  the  weaker  will  be  bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned  upoo  the 

warped  by  the  adion  of  the  ftronger ;  and  the  fouth  fuu«    Bacon* 

warping  trom  this  caOfe  has  fometimes  betti  fo  MUSKQGEE,  ^  or Cksbk Indians,  ado* 
coniiderable  as  to  render  one  of  the  barrels  ufelefs.  MUSKOGULGE,  )  merous  nation,  or  rather 
To  bring  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  each  a'confederacy  of  various  tribes,  of  North  Amcricaii 
barrel  to  as  equal  ftreiigth  as  pofiible,  fo  that  no  Indians,  who  inhabit  a  hilly  country  in  the  mid- 
part  may  be  ftrained  by  the  explofion,  that  fide  die  parts  of  Georgia;  whiqh  however  is  very  tier* 
where  they  touch  muft  be  fo  reduced,  that  the  tile,  being  well  watered,  and  abounding  with  ri* 
partition  between  the  two  calibers  may  be  no  vulets  and  creeJkjt  whence  their  European  name 
thicker  than  either  barrel  was  at  the  fame  place  be*  of  CaiE  KS.  Thefe  tribes  confift  of  the  Abecas, 
fore  it  was  filed  to.jotn  in  this  manner.  ForpieHy  Alibamas,  Apalachees,  Cawittaws,  Chacfihoomas, 
the  double-barrelled  pieces  were  made  with  one  Confhacks,  Coo(a£tees,  Coolas,  Natchex»  Oak* 
barrel  lying  over  the  other,  each  barrel  having  a  mulges»  Oconees,  Okohoys,  Pakanas,  Tacn£u, 
feparate  pan,  hammer,  and  hammer-fpring,  but  Talepoolas,  Weetumkas,  and.  fome  others  ;  who 
only  one  cock  for  both.  The  barrels  were  there-  unit^  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  common 
fore  4nade  to  turn  round  at  the  place  where  the  enemies,  the  Cracktaws,  Chickasaws»  &c. 
breeches  j6ined  with  the  itock ;  fo  that  as  foon  as  Their  union  has  rendered  them  TiAorioiis  and 
one  was  fired  off,  the  other  could  be  brought  into  formidable  to  the  furrounding  nations.  They  are 
its  place  by  preffing  a  fpring  moved  by  the  guard  tall,  well  made,  adive,  fprightljr*  induftrions* 
with  the  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  the  Mrrels  fagacious,  and  polite ;  warm  and  faithful  fTiendi, 
were  turned  upon  their  common  axis ;  and  as  ibon  but  inveterate  enemies.  The  men  are  frugalf  tern- 
as  the  charged  barrel  was  thus  brought  into  its  perate,  tender  hufbands,  indulgent  parents^  and 
proper  fituatiop,  the  fpring  defcended  into  a  notch  very  hofpitable  to  ftrangers.  Mr  Bartram»  the 
and  kept  it  firm.  But  this  method  was  found  to  celebrated  American  traveller  lays,  he  has  **  been 
be  too  complicatqd,  though  upon  the  fame  plan  $  weeks  among  them ;  and  neyervobferved  the  leaft 
and  4  barrels  were  fometimes  mounted  upon  one  hgn  of  contention  or  wrangling ;  never  faw  aa 
Aock ;  but  the^jc  pieces  were  intolerably  heavyy  inftance  of  an  Indian  beating  his  wife,  or  reprov- 
and  have  00  real  Uiperibrity  over  the  double-bar-  ing  her  in  anger.''  Their  wives,  in  rettim,  are 
relied  pieces  which  do  not  turn  round,  and  which  loving,  faithful,  and  affedionate.  Polygamy,  how- 
of  coniequencc  are  now  only  made  life  of.  In  ever  is  allowed  among  them  1  but  the  firft  wife 
turging  barrels  of  all  kinds,  it  is  of  importance  to  has  fuperiority  over  all  the  reft,  who  are  obliged 
have  them  made  at  firft  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  to  be  her  ^fervants.  The  women  in  general  are 
.weight  intended,  fo  tliat  very  little  be  uken  away  '  fhort,  but  well  formed  and  bandtome,  wkh  rr^ 
by  the  boring  and  filing:  for  as  the  outer  furface,  gular  features,  black  eyes,  dark  complenoo*  and 
by  having  undergone  the  adion  of  the  hammer,  much  modefty*  The  Muikogulge  laQguage*  which 
is  rendered  the  ihoft  comparand  pure,  we  ihould  is  foft  and  mufical,  is  Kpoken  throughout  the 
remove  as  little  of  it  as  poilible;  and  the  Came  whole  confederacy,  though  each  nation  has  iti 
hol4s  with  the  infide.  peculiar  dialedt ;  but  their  liavourite  fongs  and 
'Musket  paRft-V.)..  ff./.jSec Musket,  ^6 — is.  dances  are  bdrrowed  from  the  Chacktaws,  who 

*  IdUSKETEER. «./.  [from  mu/keu]  A  foldier  arc  famous  for  mufic  and  poetry.    The  chief  ar* 

whofe  weupoa,i&  bis  mulket.^I^'otwithAandlng  ticle,  in  all  their  treaties  with  white  people,  is 

they  had  lined  fozne  li^dges  with  mt^eUers^  they  that  **  no  fpirituous  liquet  ihall  be  brought  in- 

puifued  them  till  they  were  difperfod.  Clarendon,  to  their  towns."    They  have  a  contemptible  op»- 

(x.)  MUSKETO.    See  Culex.  nion  of  the  fidelity  of  the  whites  in  general,  yet 

U.)  MusKETo  Islands,  idands  of  the  United  have  a  high  idea  of  the  Englifli,  and  put  great 

States  on  the  coaft  of  M^ine.  confidence  ip  the  United  ftates.    Th^y  cultivate 

(i.)  •MUSKETOON.  n. /.  [mufyuetottf  Vr.]  A  Indian  pom,  rice,  tobacco,  peafe,  beans,  pota- 

bUinderbufs ;  a  (hort  gun  of  a  Urge  bore.  DiS.  toes,  cabbages,  melons,  peaches,  plums,  grape*. 

(a )  A  MusKETOON  is  a  kind  of  (hort  thick  ftrawberries,  &c.    They  have  great  oombers  of 

miiiket,  whofe  b«»re  i^  the  38th  part  of  its  length ;  '  horfes,  black  cattle,  fwine,  turkeys,  .ducks,  and 

it  carries  5  oz.  of  iron,  or  7^  of  lead,  with  an  equal  other  poultry.    They  have  about  So  towns  be* 

fides 
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fides  a  great  number  of  irilhget.    About  i78o»  1797)9  the  Craek  lodiMM  liave  bad  little  inter* 

the  total  populatioir  was  ijt^iot  and  the  oumber  xxMirie  with  anj  other  toreignei;!  but  thofe  of  the 

of  warriors  s^^i  but.  they  have  fince  iocreaied  JfcngKA  nation.     Their '  pitjuaice  in  favour  of 

greatly.  This  extenfive  confederaqr  ^iras  eftabliib-  every  tlpng  Bnglifli,  has  been  carefiUly  kept  alive 

cd  upon  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  Natchez*    The  to  this  day.    Moft  of  their  towns  have  now  id 

Oakmalge  fields  were  their  firfl  fettlementy  after  their  pofleflion  Britifb  drums,  with  the  arms  o€ 

their  emigration  firom  the  W.  beyond  the  Mifl!-  the  nation,,  and  other  emblems  painted  on  them  ; 

fippi.  The  lateft  nccount  of  this  republic  is  given  and  Ibme  of  their  fquaws  prefenre  the  remnant* 

by  Dr  Mode*  in  hia  Ameriean  dnetteerhom  the  of  Britifii  flags.    They  ftill  believe  that  **  The 

lis.  joomal  of  an  intetligent  traveller.    ^  Coofii  Gnot  Kiitg  over  the  water^  is  able  to.keep  the 

river«  and  its  main  tiranches,  form  the  W.  line  of  whole  workl  in  fubjedioa.  The  land  of  the'conn- 

ilettlements  or  villager  of  the  Cree ksy  but  their  try  is  a  common  ftock  $  and  any  individual  nuiy 

baotiog  grounds  extend  aoo  miles  beyond»  to  the  remove  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  o<> 

Tombigbee,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  cnpy  vacant  ground  where  he  can  find  it.    The 

their  country  and  that  of  the  ChaAaws.     The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  3  diftrids,  viz. 

fmalleft  of  their  towns  have  from  ao  to  30  houfes  ^the  Upper  Creeks,  Lower  and  Middle  Cpeeks» 

in  them,  and  fome  of  them  contain  from  150  to  and  SeroinoteSh    The*  upper  dUtrift  includes  all 

9op»  that  are  wholly  compadt.    The  houies  ftand  the  waters  of  the  Tallapoofee,  Coolahatchee,  and 

io  dofters  of  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  9  together,  irregu-  Alabama  rivers,  and  ia  called  the  Abbacoes*    The 

lariy  dlftribttted  up  and  down  tbe  banks  of  the  Lower  or  Middle  diftriA  includes  all  the  watera 

rivers  or  final!  Jhearas.    Each  dufter  of  hoofes  of  tbe  Chattahoofee  and  Flint  rivers,  down  ta 

contam  a  clan,  or  famity  of  relations,  who  eat  their  jundion ;  and  although  occupied  by  a  great 

and  live  in  coRunon.    Each  town  has  a  piiblic  number  of  diierent  tribes^  the  whole  are  called 

Ajuartf  hot-hooie  and  yard  near  the  centre,  ap^  Cowctaulgas,  or  Coweta  people,  fionS  the  Cow* 

propriated  to  various  pablic  ufes.   The  following  etan  town  and  tribe,  the  moft  warlike  and  an* 

are  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Up-  cient  of  any  in  the  whole  nation.    The  Lower  or 

per  and  Lower  Creeks  that  have  public  fquares ;  Southern  diftrilft  takes  in  the  river  Appalachicola, 

begioDing  at  the  head  of  the  Coofa  or  Coofa-  and  extends  to  the  point  of  £.  Florida,  and  is  calU 

Hatcha  river,  viz.  Upper  Ufalas,  Abbacoochees,  ed  the  country  of  the  Seminoles.    Agriculture  ia 

Natches,  CooCas,  Oteetoocheenas,  Pine  Catchas,  as  far  advanced  with  the  Indians  as  it  can  well 

Pocttntullahafea,  Weeokees,  Little  Tallaffie,  Tufl  be,  Mrithout  the  proper  implements  of  hufbandry. 

keegees,  Cooiadas,  Alabamas,  Tawafas,  Pawac-  A  very  large  majority  oC the  nation  bemg  devoted 

tM,  Autobas,  Auhoba,  Weelumpkees,  Big  and  to  bunting  rn  the  winter,  and  to  war  or  idlene(a 

Little,  Wacacoys,  Wackfoy,  Ochees.    The  fol-  in  fummer,  cultivate  but  fmall  parcels  of  ground* 

lowing  towns  are  in  the  central,  inland  and  high  barely  fofficient  for  fubftftence.    But  many  indi- 

coantry,  between  the  Coofa  and  Tallapoofee  ri«  vkluals  (particularlv  on  FKnt  river,  aniong  the 

▼en,  in  the  diftriS  called  the  Hillabees,  riz.  Hil-  Chehaws,  who  ppflefs  numbers  of  negroes)  have 

Ubees,  KiUeegko,  Oakchoys,  Slakagulgas,  and  fienced  fields,  tolerably  well  cultivated  s  having 

Wicacoyi.    On  the  waters  of  the  Tallapoofee,  no  ploughs,  they  break  up  the  ground  with  hoes» 

from  the  head  of  the  river  downward,  the  follow-  and    fcatter   the  feed  promtfcuouOy  over  the 

iog,  riz.  Tuckabatchee,  Tefaafla,  Totacaga,  New  ground  in  hills,  but  not  in  rows.    They  raife 

York,  Chalaacpauley,  Logufpogus,  Oakfuikee,  horfes,  cattle,  fowls^  aad  hogs.  The  only  articles 

UfaIa,LittleanaBig,8ogahatches,Tuckabatcbee8,  thev  manufadure  are  earthem  pots  and  pans» 

Big  Tallaffee,  Clewaleys,  Coofahatchcs,  Coola-  baftets,  horfe-ropes  or  halters,  fmoaked  leather, 

mies,  Shawanefe   or   Savanas,   Kenhulka,  and  black  marble  pipes,  wooden  fpoons,.  and  oil  from 

Mackeleis.    The  towns  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  acorns,  htckorv  nuts^  and  chefiiuts^"     General 

beginning  on  tbe  head  waters  of  the  Chattahoofee,  M'Gillivray,  above  mentioned,  was  a  celebrated 

and  fo  on  downwards,  are  Chelu  Ninny,  Chat-  chief  among  this  people.   His  father  was  a  native 

Uhoolee,  Hohtatoga,  Cowetas,  CufTitahs,  Chala-  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  high 

gatfcaor,  Broken  Arrow,  Euchees  and  Hitchatees  mik  among^  the  Muikogulees. .  He  was  lent  over 

fereral,   Palachuolo,   Chewackala :    Befides   ao  to  Briuin  for  his  education,  and  $>ent  fevcral 

towns  and  villages  of  tbe  Little  and  Big  Chehaus,  years  at  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.    On  hia 

low  down  on  Flint  and  ChatUhoofee  rivers.  From  return  be  was  U>  highly  efteemed  by  the  Creeks, 

their  roving  and  unfteady  manner  of  living,  it  is  that  they  formally  eleded  him  their  f<i(vereign,  and 

impoflible  to  determine,  with  precision,  the  num«  vefted  him  with  confiderable  powcs^s.     During, 

ber  of  Indians  that  compofe  the  Creek  nation,  the  American  war,  he  ferved  under  the  Britifti  | 

Oen.  M*OUIivray  eftimates  the  number  of  gun-  in  confeouence  of  which,  hi»  propert:y  in  Georgia 

men  to  be  between  5000  and  6000,  exclufive  of  was  connfcatrd.  He  has  (ince  been  an  aAive  par- 

the  Seminoles,  who  are  of  little  or  no  account  iq  tizan  of  the  Creek  confederacy,  aud  has  feveral 

^ar,  except  as  fmall  parties  of  marauders,  ading  filters  married  to  leading  men  amonr^  them.  The 

independent  of  the  general  intereft  of  the  others.  Muflcogulges  dahii  the  country  bounded  by  Lat« 

Tbe  whole  number  of  individuals  may  be  about  34^  N.  but  their  Chief  towns  lie  in  I«on.  11.  ao*  £• 

^5  or  16,000  fouls.    Every  town  and  village  has  of  Philadelphia :  Lat.  3a.  o.  N. 

one  eftablilhed  white  trader  in  it,  and  generally  a  MUSKONECUNK,  a  river  of  New  Jeriey, 

hm\\j  of  whites,  who  have  fled  from  fome  part  which  runs  into  the  Delaware,  6  m.  beiow  Eafton. 

^tht  frontiers.   The  Creeks  are  very  badly  arm-  MusK-Or.    See  Bos,  §  IV,  N*  ii. 

^;  having  kw  rifles,  and  are  moftlr  armed  with  *  MusapBAEi  it.  /•  [mt^  and  ^r.]    A  fra- 

ouikctfc    For  near  40  years  paft  (prcccdmg  grant  pear. 

Mv&ft 
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Musk-Rat.    See  CASTOt,  ]K''  IV,  3  ;  and  MUSSATI,  Albertin,  an  Italian  htftoTian  atM 

Mus,  N°  III,  41.  poet,  born  at  Padua.  He  was  minifter  to  the  Em 

*  MusKaos€.  II. /  [mu/i  and  ro/e.]    A  rofe  (6  peror  Heary  VII.  His  hiftorical  works  are  eftecn 

.called,  1  fuppofe,  from  its  fragrance«*-In  May  ed.  >  He  died  in  1329- 

and  June  come  rofes  of  all  kinds,  except  the  mtt/St,  MUSSEL,  in  zoology.    3ee  Mttilu  t. 

which  comes  later.  Baean, — '  MlTSSEIrBURGH,  a  fea-port  town  of  Scottaod 

Tbyrfis,  wbofe  artful  ftrains  hive  oft  delay'd  in  Mid-Lothian,  in  the  pari(h  of  iNvaassK,  atthi 

The  huddling  brook  to  bear  his  madrigalp  mouth  of  the/£(k,  which  feparates  it  from  Fisuu- 

And  fweetenM  every  mujkrofe  of  the  dale.  RQW ;  but  the  towns  are  counted  by  a  bridgci 

MiUwi.  as  well  as  by  their  government.    It  is  an  aocieol 

—The  mujkrofe  will,  if  a  lufty  t)lant,  bear  flowers  burgh  of  legality,  having  a  charter  dated  Dec.  11. 

in  autumn  without  cutting.  BtiyU.  1562  ;  but  it  bad  one  Co  early  as  1340,  granted  bf 

MuskSbbo.    See.  Hibiscus,  N°  x  •  the  earl  ot  Mart,  for  the  attention  of  the  inhabit- 

•    Mu.sk,  Thibet.    See  Moschus,  N^  TI,  5..  'ants  to  the  great  Randolph  earl  cxf  Murray,  who 

;    *  MUSKY,  atij,  [frem  mujin] ,  FragniOt;  fweet  died  in  it,  in  1321.    It  anciently  belonged  to  the 

of  fcent.-^      '  abbacy  of  Dunfermline,  but  was  granted  by  Juaa 

There  eternal  fummer  dwells,    •       .          ,  VL  to  the  duke  of  I^uderdale*  and  purchaiia) 

And  weft  winds,  with  mu/kjf  wiag^  from  this  family,  in  1700,  by  the  duchefs  of  Buc 

About  the  ccdar'n  alleys  flii»;  cleugh.    It  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  a  trei- 

Nard  and  Caflia's  balmy  imells.  ^        Mihon.  furer,  elected  annually,  and  15  councillon ;  or 

.    (x.)  *  MUSLIN.  «. /.  [fnouffeim,  Fr.]    A  fine  whom  10  are  eleded  from  Miiflelburgh,  aodai 

ftuiTmade  of  cotton. — By  the  ufe  of  certain  attire  from  Fifher-row.    Two  counciRors  go  out,  aoJ 

made  of  cambrick  or  mujlin  upon  her  head,  {he  1  new  ones  are  chofen  annually.    It  has  7  incjr- 

attained  th  fuch  an  evil  art  in  thp  motion  of  her  porations.    Its  lalt  charter  is  elated  1670.   Itsn- 

eyes.  Tatler. —  venue  is  above  15 ool.  a  year.  The  pQpuIatioo,  b 

.  In  half-whipt  muflin  needlcfs  lie,  i794f  was  1640.  It  has  a  market  on  Friday,  and  1 

And  ihuttle-cocks  acrofs  the.  counter  fly.    Gay,  fair  the  ad  Tuefday  in  Auguft.  It  lies  4  oubX 

(s.)  Muslin  bears  a  downy  knot  on  its  furfaoe.  of  Dalkeith,  and  6  £.  of  Edinburgh. 

There  ar^  feveral  forts  of  muflins  brought  from  MUSSI  Fossaglio,  a  rich  town  of  Italy,  if 

the  Eaft  Indies,  and  more  particularly  from  Ben-  the  department  of  Upper  Po,  diftrid  and  Ute 

^al ;  fuch  as  doreagy  betelles.  mulnuiis,  tanjeeba,  duchy  of  Cremona. 

&c.    Muflin. is  now  manufactured  in  Britain,  and  MUSSIS,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depaftmrot 

brought  to  very  great  perfection.    See  Cottov,  of  the  Rubicon,  diftrid  of  Faen23>  and  late  tar.< 

^^^  I,  $  vii,  4.         ...  tory.of  Romagna. 

.    MUSONE,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Anconai  which  ^  MUSSlTATlON.  »./.  [mujfi/o,  Lat]  ^jr- 

runs  into  the  Adriatic,  N£,  of  Loretto.  mur ;  grumble. 

MUSONIUS,  Caius,  Rufus,  a  Stoic  philofopher  ( 1  .\  MUSSO,  Cornelius,  Bifliop  of  Bitooto,  v:i 

of  the  f d  century,  >rho  was  baniihed  into  the  born  in  1511;    He  wrote  Sermooa  on  the  CktJ, 

ifland  of  Gyare,  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  for  cri-  printed  at  Venice,  in  Italian,  in  1590.    Hca£i^ 

ticifing  the  manners  of  that  prmce;  but  was  re-  ed  at  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  died  in  is'M 

called  by  Vefpaflan.    He  was  the  friend  of  ApoU  aged  63. 

lonius  Tyanzus;  and  the  letters  that  pafled  be-  (a.)  Musso,  a  rich  town  of  Italy,  ia  thed^i^ 

tweeathem  are  ftill  extant.  of  the  Lairo  and  diftrid  of  Como»  00  the^ 

MUSQUAKIES,  a  nation  of  N.  American  In-  bank  of  the  lake  Como. 

dians,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan.  (i.)  *  MUSSULMAN.  »./  A  Mahometan b^! 

They  have  abo  warriors.  liever. 

.  MUSQUASH.    Se«  Mus,  N^  III,  §  4J.  (a.).Mu8suLMAN,  or  Musylmam,  isa  titlelt 

MUSQUATONS,  an  Indian  tribe,  who  inhabit  which  the  Mahometans  diftinguilh  themfelf ei;  r^ 

the  banks  of  Like  Michigan.  nifying,  in  the  Turkifli  language,  **  true  believth 

'MUSQUET.    See  Musket.  or  orthodox."  See  Ma  homet  am  ism.  In  Arate^ 

MUSQUETOE.    SeeCuLSx.  the  word  is  written  Moslem,  Moslemai, or M» 

.    (i|  1.)  MUSQUITO,  a  river  and  bay  of  £.  solman.    The  appellation  was  firft  given  to tb( 

Florida,  near  Cape  Canaverel.  Saracens,  as  is  obferved  by  Leunclaviusw— Tbc4 

(3.)  Mus<;luito  Cove,  a  bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  are  two  kinds  of  Muflulmans,  very  averfe  toes- 
Jamaica,  other;  the  one  called  Son  kites,  and  the  otl 

MUSQUrrONS,  a  nation  of  N.  American  In-  Shiites.— The  Sonnites  follow  the  interprrtiL 

dians,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Wabafli,  in  of  the  Alcoran  given  by  Omar;  the  Sbiites  atet 

the  North  Weftern  Territory    of  the   United  followers  of  Ali.  The  fubjeds  of  the  king  of  P 

States,  near  the  Ouiatanons  and  Piankafhaws.  fia  are  Shiites ;  and  thofe  of  the  grand  figoior,Si' 

*  MUSROL.  I?./.  [mu/froUflsr.2    The  nofe-  nites.  See  Alcoean,  and.SoKNA.  SomeautU 

band  of  a  horfe's  bridle.  Bailey.  fay,  that  the  word  Muftulman  figniSes/rwi/*  ^ 

.  .  ^  MUSS. «!./.  A  fcramble.-*  is,  predeftinated ;  and  that  the  Mahom<taosp< 

When  I  c/y'd  hoa !  themfelves  the  appellation,  as  believing  they  rt 

Like  boys  unto  a  mufsy  kings  would  ftart  forth,  all  predeftinated  to  falvation. — Martiniui  if  ^"^ 

And  cry,  Tour  will  f                                 Sbak*  particular  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name;  ^^^^  ^ 

MUSS^(U)A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thewio-  derives  from  the  Arabic  b^jpo,  tmufaUm^  ^fitftV 

nogynia  ordeXf  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  fnatched  out  of  danger  :*'  the  Mahoiietiss  ^-^ 

of  plants,  «bfcrves>  eftablifhiDg  their  religion  ^1  ^^ 
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{Woriy  maflacredAtl  tbofe  who  would  not  embnce  jed  to,  in  tht  flUktog  of  wine»  iU  U\U  aw  lockeS 

it,  and  graotrd  lire  to  all  that  did,  calling  them  up  till  the  heat  of  the  ftomacb  fetting  them  to 

Mu/idmtmit  q.  d.  trtpti  i  pericnhg  whence  the  work»  tbej  raife  their  effiervefceoce  tbere»  and 

«ord«  in  coorfe  of  tune*  became  the  diftipguifh*  iend  up  aonudaDce  of  fnbtic  vapours  to  the  brain. 

log  title  of  all  tboie  of  that  fea,  who  have  affixed  The  Rhentfli  rouft  is  of  twp  kinds,  being  made 

to  it  the  figoification  or  trve  helieveri.  either  with  or  without  boiling.  That  made  with- 

MUSSY»  or  Mossy  L^Bykque,  a  town  of  out  boiling  is  only  put  up  fo  dofe  in  the  veOe] 

France,  in  the  dep^  of  Aube,  9  miles  SS£.  of  that  it  cannot  work;  this  is  called ^ttmiii  w/Mr« 

Bar  far  Seine,  That  by  boiling  is  thus  prepared :  they  take  ftrong 

*  MUST,  ^ferh  imperfia.  Imvffiaf  Dutch.]    To  veflels  not  quite  illed.  and  potting  them  into  a 

be  obliged ;  to  be  by  neceflity.    It  is  only  uied  cellar,  they  make  a  fire,  mild  at  firft,  but  increafed 

before  a  verb.    Mujt  is  of  all  perfons  and  ten^s,  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  they  gradually  leflen 

aod  ufed  of  peribns  and  things*— Do  you  confefs  it  again,  that  the  boiling  may  ceafe  of  itfelf.  This 

the  bond  l^l  do.— Then  muJI  the  Jew  be  mer-  operation  is  fintfiied  in  3d  or  40  hours,  according 

eifuL— On  what  compulfioo  nu^  1 1  Shak.-^Muft  to  the  fize  of  the  Tefiel ;  and  the  wine^boUers,  in« 

J  needs  bring  thy  foo  unto  the  umd  from  whence  ftead  of  common  candles,  which  would  melt  hf 

thoacameft.  Gen^mv.  $*^  the  heat«  ufe  thin  pieces  of  fplt»  beer^      .^ 

Fade,  flowers,  flMle,  nature  will  have  \f,  fo ;  Thefe  alfo  ferve  for  a  double  pu»|riji<s,  tiot  only 

'Tisbut  what  wems^inourAutumndo.  WaUer.  lighting  them,  but  giving  them  notice  of  the  boil- 

— Becaufe  the  fiime  ielf-eidiieot  being  ncceflarily  ing  beug  enough ;  before  that  time,  the  qutntity 

ii  what  he  is,  'tis  evident,  that  what  he  may  be,  of  vapours  thrown  up  make  them  bum  dim  % 

or  hath  the  power  of  being,  he  ma^  be.  6rr«a.<^  but  as  foon  is  it  is  fioilbed,  the  vapours  afcend 

Every  father  ami  brother  of  the  convent  has  a  in  leiii  quaqtity,  and  the  light  bums  briik  and 

toice  io  the  eledioot  which  wmft  be  confirmed  by  clear.    About  7  or  8  days  after  this  boiling,  the 

the  Pope.  Adiifin.  muft  begins  to  work,  and  after  this  working  it 

(1.)  *  TV  Mi^ST.  tr.  a.  Uiwi,  WeUh,  ftinking  \  is  Called  vn'Mr.    They  have  alfo  another  kind  of 

»«/>  Dutch,  mouldinefs  \  or  perhaps  fi^m  ws^.]  Rhenifli  mu>t  which  is  thus  prepared :  they  boil 

To  mould ;  to  make  moukly.--They  are  fubjeA  the  liquor  tobalf  the  quantity,  and  put  into  it 

io  give  and  be  mofft,  which  will  mt^  com.  Mart,  the  medicinal  ingredients  ihey  are  moft  fond  off 

(9.)  *  T9  MustI  w  fu    To  grow  mouldy.  fuch  as  orange-peel,  elecannpane  root,  and  junir 

(i.)  *  Must,  «./.  l^u/htm,  Lat.]    New  winet  P^r  berries,  or  the  Kke;  being  thus  medicated,  the 

new  wort>-If  in  the  mtf/g  of  wine,  or  wort  of  whole  works  much  mure  flowly  than  it  otberwife 

beer,  before  it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  ilay  a  fmall  would.— If  the  boiled  muft,  by  too  violent  effer- 

time,  and  be  often  changed,  it  makes  a  iovereign  vefcence,  caft  out  its  leees,  it  will,  on  this,  become 

drink  for  melancholy.  Baeen'j  NaU  lU/l^^  vapid  and  dead,  unlefs  this  Reparation  is  ftopped 

As  a  fwami  of  flies  in  irintage  time,  by  fome  £»tty  lubftance,  fuch  as  frefli  butter  or 

About  thewine-pnefswberefweetiiii^ispottr'd,  the  iike:  they  put  chis  in  upon  a  vine  leaf,  or  elie 

Beat  off,  returaa  as  oft  with  hummmg  found.'  apply  it  hard  to  the  mouth  of  the  veiTeL 

Miiim.  ^  MUS  rACH£$.  n./.  {mnfiacbest  Fr.]    WhiC 

The  wine  ifielf  was  fnttmg  to  the  reft,  kers ;  hair  on  the  ui.per  lip.— This  was  the  man- 

Still  working  in  the  aio^, Jind  lately  prefsM.  ncr  of*  the  Spaniards,  to  cut  oflf  their  beards,  fave 

*    ^                    Drgden.  only  their  mufiacheif  which  they  wear  long.  Sprftf, 

A  frugal  noan  that  with  foffident  mM^  (i.)  MU.S*I*AFA  Pacha,  a  towti  of  £uropt:an 

Vk  calks  vepleoifii'd  ycari^'                  Pbiii^.  Turkvy,  io  Bulgaria,  56  miles  iS  N  W.  of  Sophia. 

-Liquors,  io  the  aa  of^fcrmentation,  as  wi^and  (s.)  Mustafa  Pacha  Kupri,  a  town  of  £uro- 

oew  ale,  produce  fpafois  in  the  ftooaach.  Arbuth.  peao  Turkey  in  Romania,  with  a  (tone  bridge  over 

(1.)  Must  ib  a  liquid  of  a  fwcet  tafte  expreAed  the  Mantz ;  18  miles  N  W.  of  Adrianople. 

^nmi  grapes  fully  ripe;  or  the  liquor  preflcd  from  MUS  lAGAM*  a  iea-port  of  Algiers,  with  a 

the  fruit  befoire  it  iias  worked  or  ferhiented.   See  caftle  |  140  miles  W.  of  Algiers*    Lon.  o.  3.  W« 

WiNi.   Dr  Tbomfon  lays,  it  is  compoied  of  five  Lat.  36.  30.  N. 

iagredients,  viz.  ^watert  JH^r^  j^y%  mtmB^  and  MUSl'APH A,,  the  name  of  3  emperors  of  Urn 

r^/a/v0a;ftfaif, partly IhturatedwtthpoUfs.  The  Turks.    SeeTuaKfcY«s, 

quantity  of  fogar  is  very  coofiderable ;  it  jni;iy  be  ( i . )  *  MUS  1  ARD. »./.  {mwfittrJ^  We'  ih  \  mouf" 

obtained  in  cryftals  by  evaporating  muft  to  the  ^ar^,Fr,/E«»^»*]ApUntir-r^i/i<rr.— Thepan^cakca 

HMififtenceof  lyrnp,  fepaiating  the  tartar  which  were  naugut,  at.d  the  mufiard  was  good.  Shak.-^ 

precipiutes  during  the  evaporation,  and  the  fet-  Theroguilhmi^dr^bdaiig'roustothcnofe.  King* 

ling  the  muft  afide  for  fome  months.  ^Tfae  cryf*  -^Mm/lardt  in  great  qualifies,  would  quickly  bring 

tsls  of  fiigar  are  gradually  formed.''    iS^.  Oum^  the  blood  into  4n  atkaiioe  ftate,  and  deftroy  the 

'▼•3M*  animal.  Hrhahnotr^ 

(3-)  A  VivtT  roa  AariFiciAL  wins  may  be  'Tis  yuut's  to  fliake  the  foul, 

thus  made :  T^ke  so  lb.  of  fine  fugar,  5  gallons  of  With  thunder  rumbling  trom  4be  mufiard  bowL 

»ater,  4  ok.  of  white  tartar,  finely  pulverized,  or  P^p^ 

Bresm  of  tartar,  and  boil  them  in  a  large  veflel  — >Stick  your  candle  io  a  bottle,  a.coff.    cup,  or 

over  a  gentle  fite.  a  mu/tmrd  pot.  Swift. 

(4.)  Must  opRhbmish  wins.  Thisis  a  liquor  uO  Mustard.    See  Sinapis. 

that,  though  drank  by  (bme,  is  found  extremely  (3.)  Mustasd,  Bastasd.    See  Cliomi. 

to  affcdf  the  brain ;  for  not  having  pafied  the  na-  (4.)  MuSTAaD»  BasTaaD  ToWBft.    bee  A&A* 

tural  cffefvefcenoe  which  it  would  have  been  fub-  lis.                                                              ^    , 
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(5,)  MoiTARDy  BocKLCft.    8m  BilcuTiLtA,  webbcd ;  and  MvtTCL«»  W(ufilif  btrkig  tbe 

(6*)  Mustard,  Hbdob.    See  Ertsimu-m.  toee  unconneded.''    There  aie  19  ipedeti 

(7.)  Mustard,  MithridaTb.    SeeTHi.Ar»i.  ^  i.  Mustbla  Apra*  tbe  Vanrirri  or  Jl«i>. 

(8.)  Mustard  Serd  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  gitfear  Weafal  of  Peiiiiaat«  is  broim  Rbove^  pak 

the  putigenty  (limulRtiugt  diuretic  medicines,  thRt  .pDow  below,  And  the  tip  of  the  tail  i»  biacidih ; 

operate  without  exciting  much  heat.    It  is  fome-  is  14  inchea  long  firom  ftofe  to  ramp,  the  tail  10; 

times  taken  unbruifed,  to  the  quantity  of  a  IpoaiK  in  the  opper  jaw  are  t%  grinders  and  10  io  the 

fill  at  R  timr,  in  paralytto,  cachectic,  and  ferotn  lower*    They  i^hAbit  MadagRlcar,  and  the  intr. 

diforders,    Jt  is  applied  alfo  as  an  external  ftimn-  riur  parts  of  Africa. 

lant,  to  benumbed  and  paraljrttc  limbs;  to  parts  a.  MTustela  barbAKa,  the  TArRA,orCiafls«* 

affbded  with  fixed  rheumatic  pain  ;  and  to  th^  PTen/eio^  Pennant,  is  black,  with  a  $  lobed  fpot  on 

ibles  of  the  feet,  in  'the  low  ftage  of  acute  difeafca,  the  neck ;  is  the  Rt&  of  a  martiit«  (S^e  N^.  5.)  >'d 

fm*  raifing  the  putfe :  in  this  intention,  a  mix-  has  a  ftron^  feent  x)f  mixflt ;  thtf  female  has  4  teai. 

ttire  of  eqaai  parti  of  the  powdered  feeds  and  They  inhabit  Gaiana  and  Brafil. 

crumbs  of  bread,  with  the  addition  Ibmetimes  of  $.  MuiTSi^A  Casadensis,   the  P^xar,  in 

a  little  bruifed  garlic,  are  made  into  a  cataplafm,  ibrm  refembles  the  (tine  marlia ;  (N^  19  )th:r  bo- 

Wil(^  a  fttflScient  ouantrty  of  vinegar.    See  Sina-  dy  is  tawny  or  bay,  ii^ilh'  a  white,  fput  oo  ric 

'  ¥is.' .    yV!%uii>»feed  ytelds,  upon  exprcfiion,  ik  breaft.;  "is  near  %  feetlon^  ;  the  tsil  above  10  inch- 

confiderable  qURntity  of  oil,  which  is  by  fome  re-  .es,  and  black  as  well  as  the  IcgR.    It  has  h>Dg  and 

comMMnded  extemally  Sirainft  rheumattfms  and  /trong  whiflcers,  ami  mbabits  N.  Ancrica. 

palfies,  thbugh  ft  has  no*hiag  of  that  Quality  by  44  Musti ua  BaMiXBA,  the  ernnne^  hai  tk 

which  the  feeds  themfehrea  prove  ufeful  in  thole  tail  tipt  with  bhtck^  (S|ee  Pikte  CCXXXI,  J^.  1) 

diforders ;  the  oil  being  mild  and  Hifipid  a«  thaR  Tbis  fpedee*infaabiU  the  north  of  Europe,  Afii, 

t>f  olives,  and  ttfe  pungency  of  the  feed  remaining  and  Anorioa,  and  as  ffar  a»t)ie  .N.  parts  of  PeHii 

entire  in  the  cake  teft  aft^  exprelfion ;  nor  is  any  and  China ;  living  in  heaps  of  ft£)Ms  on  the  banb 

confiderable  part  of  the  pungent  matter  extradcd  tif  literi^  in'  ttte  baUo«i^s  of  iraes,  and  in  forrfts, 

by  rectified  f^rit.    Th^  bruifed  feeds  give  out  elJ^etaHy  of  beech*,  preying  <m  iquimis  and  len- 

readily  to  water  nearly  the  whole  of  their  adive  tnings:    In  manners  and  food  they  reiembic  tk 

maUer :  add«d  to  boiled  milk  they  cuidle  it,  and  common  weafei  (fre  N^  96.),  but  do  not  frequo! 

communicafte  their  pungency  to  the  whey.    The  hqules,  haunting  chiefly  -woods  and  bfdgcs,  e^- 

powder  of  muftard  feed  may  be  made  into  the  «ialty  fech  aS)  border  on  bixxiks  and  rivuleti*  h 

confiftence  of  a  loch  with  warm  water,  in  which  general  appearance  they  come  very  near  the  our. 

a  little  fea-(alt  has  been  dii!b)ved.    Of  this  a  com-  tra,  but  are  vihorter  in  the  body,  being  fcarcrlr 

mon  fpoonftti,  lometiraes  two,  dHuted  vnth  te-  ten  iaohes  bog  from  vofe  to  rump»  and  the  tal 

t>id  water,  are  given  on  an  empty  ftomach;  rt  about  5^;  t^.bah-  is  iikewife  ihorter  and  \A 

operatea  as  well  as  an  emetic,  and  proves  an  excel-  ihining.    In  the  northern  regions,  the  liir  of  the 

lent  remedy  in  moft  oeVvoos  diforders,  according  . ermine iMcomCR  entMnly- white  during  winter,  a- 

to  Dr  Monro*    Med,  Effl  Bdhih.  vol.ii.  art.  19.  p.  cept  .the^  outer  half  .of  the  tail,  which  renuin 

303.  tiote.  -black.    The  ikins  fell  in  Siberia  from  al.  tojl 

(9.}  MosTARtH  ToWBR.    SeeTuRRiTis.  Sterl..gcr  100  ;bu^  were anciendy  in  much  greater 

(to.)  Mustard  Trraclb..   See  ClTpsola.  requeft  than  nn^«  '  iii,fiBinroer,  the  iqipcr  partcf 

MU6T£LLA,  r  genns  of  quadrupeds  of  tbe  or-  .the  body  is  of  a  piHe  tawny,  brown  colour ;  tbe 

der  of  ferae.    There  ate  fix  cuttinjg  teeth  ki  each  edges  or  the  cars  and.noda  of  the  toet  are  yti- 

jaws  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw  eredtr  flmrp-poinl-  low^  white;   the  thrapt,  bseRfti  and  belly  m 

ed,  and  diaind ;  of  tbe  lower  javi^  bkinter;  Imd-  >hite ;  m  vriata,  in  tbe  temperate  regions,  it  a 

died  to{;ether,  and  two  placed  within  the  \mt  of  traftetimes  mottlfed  isitfa  iirosrik  and  white ;  bvt  ii 

the  reft :  The  tongue  is  imooth.  This  gennh'com-  leveie.  irinters  beootnes  eiiticdy  white  ;  the  £utba 

piebMdslhe  Otters  and  Wsarrls.    '*  ihina-  north  and  t|ieiqwerigarotiathei^liniate,  tbepu- 

ny  ch-cnrnftancee  (fays  Mr  Kerr),  the  otters  and  rer  whiter  thofe  of  Britain  gcberaUy  rrtahi  a  yd- 

weafels  agree ;  the  body  is  very  long,  and  of  ao  lowilh  tinge.    In  Pcrfin  and  other  sratherf  pifOi 

equil  dfkkneft;  the  togs  are  ftiort,  with  fitmoth  It  Hi  brown  the  whole  rear.    In  Siberia  they  bo- 

ihining  hair ;  the  claws  are  not  retrace;  thevdig  row  in  the  fields,  and  are  tiAco  in  traps  htitnt 

butrbWs,  In  which  they  refide  \  and  they  go  al>out  with  flefh.    In  Norway  they  are  either  (hot  witi 

in  fearch  of  prey  in  the  night:  But  the  otters  Mve  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of  two  U 

ahnoft  ponftantly  In  the  water,  fwimming  on  the  ftones,  one  being  propped  «p  with  a  fttA^  to  wbict 

ibrface  and  below  lt»  and  fubfift  chiefly  on  filh  %  ia  fattened  a  baited  ftring,  which  when  the  ns- 

they  do  not  Climb  trees,  nettberdo  they  leap,  With  mals  nibble,  the  ftone  falls  down  and  cniihes  tfaes 

A  crooked  body  and  ftreldied  out  tail  like  thfc  to  death..  The  Laplatidera  take  them  inthete 

Sveafeis;  the  head   is  larger  and  thicker  |  the  manner,  only,  ioftead  of  ftones,  they  ule  two  lop 

tongue  covered  "^Mh  fpft  papillc;  they  have  5  of  wood.  DrGmelindiftinguiaieflstaridies;r:Z' 

grinders  on  eacR  fide  of  each  Jaw;  the  weafiels  i.  Mvstrla  Erhinra  astita,  the^^fas* 

have  4"or  5  above,  and  5  or  6  below  on  each  fide,  a  reddiih  yellow  tinge,  or  pale  tawny  brown,  ssd 

F^om  all  tbefe  ctncumftances,  and  the  peculiar  the  tail  tipt  with  black, 

conformation  of  their  feet,  it  were  proper  to  fe-  iL  Mustela  Erhimra  htbbrha,  the  white 

parate  them  intodiftinA  genera ;  but  as  they  are  ermine,  is  entirely  white,  except  the  black  tip  00 

placed  in  <tbe  fame  getius  by  Linnxus^  they  are  the  tail.    But  the  difference  between  thele  (com 

bere  only  divided  into  two  (bbordinate  legions  :*'  to  depend  00  the  climate  and  fralbn ;  the  ftosi 

viz.  **  LvTKMf  Qtttrif  having  the  toes  of  the  feet  beceiming  the  white  ermine  in  winter. 

,  5.  Mvs- 
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!•  MoiTBtA  romAi  the  commoii  MAtriK,  fg  than  the  niale*-aiid  when  in  ftafon,  is  fo  eytremely 

«f  a  bbddih  chefimt  colonry  with  the  throat  and  at&tat  that  flie  diet  If  ixr  deftrea  are  not  gratified, 

breaft  whiter  the  bead  and  body  meafnie  i8  inch*  Ferrets  are  brought  up  in  caflca  or  bozes,  where 

cf^  tbe  tail  lo.  (See  JR^.  »•)  Martina  inhabit  Bri*  they  ate  fumilhed  with  beds  of  hemp  or  flax, 

tuoy  Gerraanyt  France,  and  ttioft  parts  of  the  They  fleep  ^nrj  tnuch.    When  they  awake  they 

ibuth  of  Eorapet  an^  eren  the  warmer'  parts  of  Inrch  eagerly  m  food ;  and  brawn,  bread,  milk, 

Ruffia.   They  live  in  woods»  and  go  about  du-  &c*  are  commonly  given  them.    They  produce 

nog  the  night  in  queft  of  prey.    They  are  moft  twice  a-year ;  and  thp  femalegoes  fix  weeks  with 

^egant  lively  aniipala-  *  Their  movements  are  all  young.    Some  of  them  devour  their  young  as  they 

exceediogiy  nimble;  they  rather  bound  and  leap  are  brought  forth,  inftantly  come  again  in  feafon^ 

tiufl  walk.    They  climb  rough  w^lla  with  eafe  and  have  three  litters,  which  generally  eonfifk  of 

aod  alacrity ;  enter  pigeon  or  ben  boufes,  eat  the  5  or  6,  and  fometimes  of  7,  8,  or  9.    They  are 

q;g8,  fowla,  he  and  the  females  often  kill  great  ufed  for  hunting  rabbits  1  and  as  in  this  country 

onmbers,  and  tranfport  them  to  their  yonng.  they  are  apt  to  degenerate,  warreners  crofs  the 

Tbef  litoriie  feize  mice,  rats,  moles,  and  birds  breed,  -by  an  iotercourie  between  a  fomale  fer- 

io  their  nefts.    Count  Bu^pn  kept  one  of  tbefe  ret  and  a  male  polecat,  by  leaving  the  formei^ 

aaimals  for  a  confiderable  time,  having  tamed  him  when  in  feafon,  near  the  haunts  of  the  latter :  The 

to  a  certain  degreei  but  he  nev^r  formed  any  at-  produce  is  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  the  fer- 

tacbmenty  and  cooiimied  always  fo  wild,  that  it  ret,  having  a  great  refemblance  to  the  polecat. 

vaineceflkry  to  chain  him.    He  made  war  againft  This  animal  is  naturally  a  mortal  enemy  to  the 

the  nts^  and  attacked  the  poultry  whenever  they  rabbit.    When  a  dead  rabbit  Is  for  the  firft  timt 

came  in  his  way.     He  often  got  loofe,*  though  prefented  to  a  young  ferret,  he;  flies  upon  it,  and 

duuned  by  the  middle  of  the  body.    At  firft  he  bites  it  with  fury  $  but  if  it  be  alive,  he  feizes  it 

west  to  no  great  diltance,  and  returned  in  a  few  by  the  throat  or  the  nofe,  and  fucks  its  blood. 

Iwnrs ;  but  viitkout  difcovering  any  fymptoms  of  Whe^  let  iiAo  the  borrpws  of  rabbity  he  is  muz« 

joy  or  afiedion  to  any  particular  perfon.    He,  itod,  that  he  may  ^ot  kill  them  in  their  holes, 

however,  called  for  vidoals  like  a  cat  or  a  dog.  but  only  oblige  them  to  come  out,  to  be  caught 

Afterwards  be  aoade  k>nger  exouriiona ;  and  at  laft  in  tbe  nets.    If  the  ftrret  is  let  in  without  a  muz« 

walked  olT  altogether.    He  was  then  about  a  year  zle,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  loft :  for,  after  fuck« 

and  a  half  old.    He  ate  every  thing  presented  to  ing  the  blood  of  th»  rabbit,  he  falls  afleep ;  and 

hhoy  ezccpt  beiiia ;  was  fond  of  honey,  and  prevt  even  finokiog  the  hole-is  not  a  certain  method  of 

ferred  hemp  feed  to  every  other  grain.  He  drank  recalling  him )  becaufe  the  holes  have  often  feve* 

very  often;  fometimes  flept  two  days  fucoeffiveiy,'  ml  entries  which  communicate  with  each  othei^ 

and  at  other  times  none  for  1  or  3  davs.    Before  and  the  ferret  retires  into  one  of  thofe  when  in« 

keeping,  he  fplded  himfelf  in  a  round  form,  and  commoded  with  the  fmoke.    Ferrets  are  alfo  nfed 

covered  bis  h^  with  his  tail.    While  awake,  his  for  catching  birds  in  the  holes  of  walls  or  old 

fflotions  were  fo  violent,  fo  perpetual,  and  fo  in-  trees.    The  ferret,  though  eafily  tamed,  and  ren- 

cominodiousy  that  though  be  had  not  diftorbed  dered  docile,  U  extremely  iraicible :  his  odour  ia 

the  fowls,  it  was  necelTary  to  chain  him,  to  pre*  always  difagreeable ;  but,  when  irritated,  it  be- 

vsnt  bim  from  breaking  every  thing.    The  count  comes  more  offbnflve.    His  eyes  are  lively,  and 

addsf  that  he  has  had  in  his  poflldlion  feveral  mar-  his  afped  is  inflammatory ;  all  his  movements  ai^ 

tins  0/  a  more  advanced  age,  which  had  been  ta-  nimble;  and  he  is  at  the  fiune  tfan^  fo  vigorous 

ken  in  nets;  ^it  they  coatinued  to  ht  totally  (a-  that  he  can  eafily  matter  a  ^blt,  though  four 

vage,  bit  all  virho  attempted  to  touch  then»,  aiKl  times  larger  than  himfelf.^ 

would  eat  nothing  but  raw  fleih^    The  chanUSlcr  7.  Mustbla  Galbra,  the  TAYtA  of  Buflron* 

of  this  animal  is  differently  given  by  Mr  Pennant;  or  Otti/tca  ^oeofil  of  Pettnant»  ia  of  an  uniform 

who  fays,  **  it  is  very  gook-natursJi  fportive,  and  dufky  colour,  the  fur  very  rough,    ft  is  about  the 

capable  of  being  tamed.**    The  younger  females  fize  of  a  rabbit,  and  is  fiiaped  like  a  rat.  (8ee^« 

bring  3  or  4  at  a  birth  ;  when  older  they  produce  4.)    It  inhabits  Guinea;  where  it  barrows  in  Cho 

6  or  7.    They  breed  in  hollows  of  trees ;  and  are  ground  by  means  of  its  fore  feet,  which  are  ftrong 

ofteo,  in  winter,  found  in  magpies  nefts.    The  and  formed  for  digging.   It  is  very  common  about 

ikin  and  excrementa  have  a  mufky  fmell.  the  negro  villages,  and  is  exceedingly  fierce  and 

6.  MusTELA  FURO,  the  FERXXT,  has  red  and  dcftruStve  to  poultry. 

fiery  eyes;  the  colour  of  the  whole  bodjr  is  a  very  8.   Mustbla  GuiANBNSie,  the  Cdbia,  or 

{>aJe  yellow ;  the  length  from  noie  to  tail  is  about  South  Anurican  marMnt  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 

14  inches,  the  uil  $.  (See  Fig,  3.)     fn  their  wild  whh  a  white  forehead,  and  a  long  narrow  ftripe 

ftate  they  inhabit  Africa;   whence  they  were  along  the  fide  of  the  neck.    The  body  and  head 

brougbt  into  Spain,  to  free  that  country  firom  are  near  a  feet  long,  and  the  tail  is  only  aboiit  5 

rabbits  with  which  it  was  over-run ;  and  from  inches.    It  inhabits  Guiana.    8ee/jp.5. 

Spain  the  reft  of  Europe  has   been   fupplied.  9.  Mv^tbla  langibr,  the  vuaoly  VKaJet^  or 

They  cannot  bear  cold,    nor  fybfift    even    in  fmallG«tanamartin,i8coveredwitb  white  woolly 

France  unlefis  in  a  domeftic  ftate.     They  have  hair,  and  has  a  long  taper  tail:  the  body  and  head 

oot  the  fame  capacity  of  finding  fubfiftence.as  are  near  16  incheelong,  and  the  tail  near  9.    ft 

other  wikl  animals,  but  muft  be  nourilhed  with-  inhabits  Cayenne. 

in  doors,  and  cannot  exift  in  the  fields ;  for  tliofe  xo.  Mustila  Lutra  Bras  1  lib nsis,  the  hrm" 

'Who  are  loft  in  tbe  burrows  of  rabbits  periih  Jil'tan  otter^  is  black,  with  a  yellow  fpot  below  the 

during  winter.     Like  other   domeftic  animals,  chin ;  the  tail  is  fiat,  naked,  and  reaches  only  to 

ihey  vary  in  colour.    The  female  ferret  h  lefs  the  feet.    It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middlfng  dog, 

Q  q  q  •  but 
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iKit  wefgfaa  from  40  to  100  lb ;  tlie  bead  tad  teeth  the  youn^ean  fWtiBf  the  damfcany tiiem  hi  ttcir 

reiemble  thofeof  a  cat)  the  eyea  are  foialU  round*  fNiws,  Iring  hi  the  water  on  their  hacks :  they 

and  black :  the  fieet  have  5  toes  each,  with  flMcli  fwtm  often  on  their  back,  their  fides^  and  c^ren  hi 

daws.  They  inhabit  Brafil,  Guian^  and  the  fivert  a  perpendicular  pofture;  are  very  ^portife ;  em* 

of  South  Ann*riea;  live  in  focietieat  on  60i,  crabst'  brace,  and  kift  each  other  »  they  breed  but  onct 

&Cs  and  are  very  fierce,  but  may  be  tamed  wheo  a^year,  and  have  t>ut  one. young  at  a  time,  fuckle 

young.  it  for  a  year,  and  bring  it  on  fliore.     They  are 

zx.  MusTELA  LuTftA  CAtrADSHsis,  ^be  Ca-  dulUfighted,  but  <|uick*fcented ;  and  run  veiy 

tiadian  otter,  is  of  a  black  colour;  and  the  fur  is  fwiftly  on  land.    They  are  hunted  for  their  ikins, 

fmooth*    It  has  a  long  taper  tail ;  and  inhabits  which  are  of  great. value;  being  ibid  to  the  Chi- 

Canada  and  other  parts  of  .N.  America*  See  Fig.  6.  nefe  for  70  or  80  rubles  a-piece :  each  ikio  weighi 

i».  MusTELA  LuTRA  Chilbnsis,  the  Chflefi  3ilb.     The  young  are  reckoned  very  delir^te 

^ter  of  Molina;  has  hairy  webbed  feet,  and  a  long  meat,  fcasce  to  be  diftingutlhed  from  a  fucking 

round  tail.    They  inhabit  the^coafts  of  Chili.  lamb*     Their  cry  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  1 

13.  MiiST£LA  LuTRA  GuiAMBNsis,  the  fmall  yOung  dr»g,  fometimes  interrupted  by  anotlietr  cry 
Guiuna  ottert  with  the  hind  feet  webbed,  the  toea  fimilar  to  that  of  Xht/aki^  or  fox-tailed  mo<  key. 
of  the  fore  feet  unconneAed,  and  a  long  taper  They  may  be  nouriihed  with  the  flour  of  maoicc 
naked  tail,  inhabits  Cayennne,  and  probably  other  diluted  in  water. 

{>art8  of  S.  America!     It  is  only  about  y  inches  x6.  MvsTtfLA  Lutra  Minx,   the.vr/ds  <tf 
ong  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump ;  the  tail  is  near*  Omelin^has  webbed  fe<^t,  and  the  whole  body^f 

y  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  a  full  dark  chefnut  colour.     Thta  fpecies  inhibit 

marked  with  large  brownifh  black  fpots,  ezadly  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  met%  preyht 

correfponding  on  both  fides,  and  the  intervals  are  on  fi(h,  birds,  and  mice. 

of  a  yellowilh  grey  colour;  all  the  under  parts  of  ty.  Mustsla  Lutra  PARAXivavsis,  thf> 

the  body  and  head,  and  the  fore  parts  of  the  lore  rUoviennet  is  the  fixe  of  a  cat,  of  a^ixed  greyaod 

legs,  ane  white ;  there  is  a  white  .fpot  over  each  biack  colour;  has  webbed  feet;  inhabits  the  baiiki 

eye ;  the  ears  are  large  and  round ;  and  the  month  of  the  Plata ;  and  lives  more  in  the  water  than  ob 

is  gamiflied  with  iong  whiikers.     B;ifon  fays,  land,    'fhe  fur  is  like  velvet;  and  the  fleih  it  v<nr 

there  are'  three  varieties  of  otters  in  Cayenne :  ift,  delicate.                               ^ 

Black>  which  weighs  from  40  to  501b.  Fnench.  iS.  Mvstbla  Lvtra  Piscatoria,  the  cod* 

ftd,  Yellowiih,  weighing  20  or  15  lb.    ^d.  The  mon  otter>  has  naked  fc«t,<  and  the  tail  is  about 

fmall  greyifh  kind  above  defcribed,  which  only  half  the  length  of  the  body.     It  is  in  geoeni 

weighs  s  or  4  lb.     The  other  two  are  not  de-  about  two  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  Dofe  to 

fcribed,  but  they  appear  in  numerous  troops,  are  the  bafe  of  the  tail.     The  fur  is  of  a  deep  brnvi 

very  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  defend  themfelves  colour,  with  two  ifmall  white  fpota  on  each  lide 

againft  dogs,  biting  very  cruelly:  they  litter  in  of  the  nofe.  and  one  beneath  the  chin.  ($eej%.^) 

holes  which  they  dig  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and  This  animal  inhabits  Europe,  N.  Affleric^i  vi 

are  often  tatned  and  brought  up  in  houfes.  AGa  as  far  as  Pe  (ia.    It  frequents  rivers,  Ukei, 

14.  Mustsla  Lutra  lvtreola,  the  kjer  and  fiib  ponds;  and  preys  on  ti(h,  frog«,  and  frih 

otter,  has  very  broad  hairy  fieet,  and  a  white  water  cruftaceous  animals,  being  exjceedio]t>y  (i^ 

mouth;  and  feldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  flru^ive  tofiCh  ponds*     They  procreate  in  F:* 

The  body  is  of  a  tawny  and  duiky  colour  mixed  bruary,  and  the  female  brings  forth  3  or  4  l^^l 

together;  the  fur  having  two  feries  of  hairs,  of  ones  in  May;  the  male  calls  the  female  byafvf! 

which  the  fhort  are  yellowifti  and  the  long  black,  murmuring  noife.  The  otter  fhows  great  U^xM 

Thefe  antmals  ifihabit  Poland,  Finland,  Ruflia,  and  in  forming  its  habitation  t  it  burrows  under  groocd 

Siberia ;  freouent  marfhv  places,  and  prey  on  fiffa  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake ;  it  always  oii^a 

and  frogs,    (oee  fig,  y.)    They  are  caught  with  the  entrance  of  its  hole  under  water;  working  cp- 

dogs  and  traps,  and*  are  exceflively  fetid ;  but  the  wards  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  forming,^ 

fur  is  vere  valuablei  being  efteemed  next  in  beauty  fore  it  reaches  the  top,  feveral  holes*  that,  in  de 

tO'tbat  of  the  fable.  dP  bigh  floods^  it  may  have  a  retreat :  for,  tboDg|k 

'  if»  MttSTBLA  Lutra  Lutris,  Xhtfeaotten  amphibious,  no  animal  loves  move  tolyedry:<i 

having  hairy  feet  and  a  hairy  tail.     From  nofe  makes  a  minute  orifice  for  the  adnaifiioti  of  i^\ 

to  tail  it  is  about  3  feet  long,  and  the  tail  is  about  and  the  more  effedually  to  conceal  its  letrti'i 

X  J  inches ;  the  body  and  the  limbs  are  black,  makes  even  this  air-hole  in  fdtaM  thick  buib.  Ttt 

except  the  fa^  part  of  the.  head  which  is  white  otter  is  capable  of  being  tamed  i  he  will  folu'* 

or  grey  ;  the  largeft  individual  weighs  from  yo  his  matter  like  a  dbg,  and  even  fifh  for  him,  a&l 

to  80  A)* ;  the  fur  is*. very  thick,  Tong,  black,  and  return  with  his  prey.    Though  he  does  not  cift 

gJoilSy,  fometimes  varying  to  filyery,  yvith  a  foft  his  hair,  his  (kin  is  browner,  and  felb  dearer  io 

down  beneath.   (See  Fig.  S.)    The  (ea  otter  in-  winter  than  in  fummer ;  and  oiakes  a  very  fio^' 

habits  the  NW.  codfls  of  America,  and  £altem  fur.    His  fiefh  has  a  difagraeable  filhy  taite.   Htf 

Afia,  and  the  intermediate  iflands.    It  lives  moft-  retreats  exhale  a  noxious  odour  from  the  remimt 

ly  in  the  Tea,  and  fwiras  with  great  facility;  fre-  of  putrid  fiihes;  and  his  own  body  has  a  hid 

qpienti/ig-  (li allows  which  abound  in  fea-weeds,  fmell.    The  dogs  chace  the  otter  fpontaneouflyi 

and  feeding  on  lobflers,  fifh,  fepi^  or  cuttle-fifh,  and  eafily  catch  him  whett  at  a  diftance  from  tbc 

and  flieU^filh.    It  is  a  harmlefs  animal ;  very  af-  water  or  from  his  hole.    But,  when  £cixed»  he  d^ 

fodtiooat^  to  its  young,  infomuch  that  it  will  pine  fends  himfelf,  bites  the  dog!  cruelly,  fooetimef 

to.'death  at  the  lofs  of  them,  and  die  on  the  very  with  fuch  force  as  to  break  their  Icgboncs,  vA 

Tj^ot  where  thgy  have  been  takca  from  it*  Before  never  quits  his  hold  but  with  life.    The  bca«m 

however, 
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liowner*  piirfuc  ^e  <itters»  aii<«wi1l  not  allow  about  f  4  indies  long,  excfofiTe  of  the  tii1»  whicli 

them  to  live  0%  tlie  &me.  banki.  i»  fix  inches.    It  refembles  the  polecat  (N^  ix.)» 

19.  Mu STELA  MAB.TES9  the-^iif#  MMf/fiif  bas  but  bat  a  liairower  headi  a  more  lengthened  bo* 

the  body  of  a-  dark  or  blackifli  cbefnut  cblour»  dy*  a  longer  talU  and  (horter  hair,  eicept  00' 

the  bre^liand  throat  yellow.    They  inbabt^  the  the  feet  and  taiL     They  inhabit  Poland,  efpe* 

north  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America ;  are  more  cially  Volhynia;  the  deiartsof  Roflia  between  the 

rarely  fouiul  in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Volga  and  Tanais;  the  mountains  of  Caucafut, 

Hoiigary  { and  as  far  as  Tonquin  in  China.  They  Oemrgia,  and  Bukliaria.  They  are  yerr  ▼oraciottSy 

live  in  large  woods  and  f^refts,  keeping  in  t>e  and 'prey  on  ffi'irmotSf  tatSi  mice,  jerboas,  birds, 

daytime  the  hollows  of  trees,  occnpythg  fquir-  and  other  fnaall  animals.  They  procreate  in  fpringt 

rels  nefts,  eipecialty  for  their  young,  and  go  about  and  after  S  weeks  the  female,  which  has  8  teats, 

o.iy  by  ni^t.  ->They  prey  on  fquirrels,  mice,  bilngs  forth  from  4  to  8. young  ones.    They  live 

rats,  and  fmall  birds ;  eat  berries,  ripe  fruit,  and  in  holes,  moftly  in  tbofe  wliich  have  been  made 

honey;  and,  in  winter, go  in  queft  of  pigeons  and  b)  other  animalb,  and  are  exceedingly  fetid. 
piuitry.    They  procreate  in  February;  and  the        24.  Mustela  Sibieica,  the  Siberian  vaaJeU 

female  after'9  months  brings  forth  7  or  8  young  called  tkidonok  by  the  Roffiaoa,  is  of  a  deep  yel- 

ones.    The  head*  of  this  ^ectes  is  fiiorter,  and  low  ;  has  the  foles  of  the  feet  very  hairy;  is  la 

the  legs  are  -fiomewhat  longer,  than  thofe  of  the  inches  long^  and  the  tail  6 ;  the  face  it  black,  and 

common  martin;  but  the  fur  is  far  fuperior  in  the  ^rlong  and  loofe.    Tbeyrefidein  Siberia,  ta 

fineoefs.  and  is  a  great  article  in  commerce :  thofe  forsfts ;  b^ween  the  Altaic  mountains,  and  the 

about  Mount  Caucafus,  with,  an  draugie.  throat,  Amur  and  lake  Buikal. 
are  eftt^oied  by  furriers.  »5«  MuaTBLA  VisoM.    Ther^  refemblet 

10.  MusTBLA  Melina,  the  yeJIova  iveafelj  haa  the  martin,  (N^  19.)  is  of  a  glolfy  tawny  colour  ; 
the  back  and  belly  of  a  pale  cinereous  yellow ;  the  tail  duiky  ;  the  txxly  17  inches  long,  the  tail 
the  face,  crown,  legs,  and  latl  bUck.     It  is  18  9;  the  legs  are  very  fhort. 

inches  long  from  nbfe  tp  rump;  the  tall  is  alfo  18        a6.  Mvstkla  t0lgaris,  the  common  wba« 

inches,  and  has  long  hair;  the  head  is  flat,  ears  skl,  foumart,  riTCHBT,  orwRiTRBT,  has  the 

rounded,  nofe  blunt,  eyes  dulky  coloured ;  cheeks  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a  pale  reddiih  brown  ; 

and  chin  white,  and  the  throat  a  rich  yellow,  the  lower  white.    (See /%;.  ix.)    This  fpecies  in* 

Pennant  habit  the  temperate  and  northern  parts  of  Europe, 

11.  Mu STELA  PuTORiA,  the  pole*caU  is  of  a  Afia,  and  America,  and  as  far  to  the  fouthward 
dirty  ycdow  colour,  with  white  muzzle  and  ears,  as  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfia,  and  are  found 
He  inhabits  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  temper  even  in  Barbary.  In  the  K.  parts  of  Ruffia  and 
rate  climates  of  Afiatic  Ruffia ;  and  has  a  great  Sweden,  particularly  in  W.  Bothnia,  they  become 
refernbiance  to  the  martin  in  temperament,  man-  white  in  winter  like  the  ermine ;  but  are  eafily 
Ders,  difpofition  and  figure.  (See /lif .  10.)  He  diftingniCbabie,  being  a  great  deal  fmaller ;  the 
approaches  boufes,  mounts  the  roon,  ukes  up  bis  body  and  head  not  exceeding  7  inches  long,  and 
abode  in  hay>Iofts,  barns,  and  unfrequented  places,  the  tail  a|.  They  are  very  deftrudive  to  bu'dt, 
from  which  be  ifiiies  at  night  only  in  queft  of  poultry,  and  young  rabbi^;  and  are  great  de- 
prey.  He  burrows  under  ground,  forming  a  (hal*  vourers  of  egg9.  They  do  not  eat  their  prey  on 
low  retreat  about  two  yards  long,  terminating  the  place ;  but,  after  killing  it  by  one  bite  near 
under  tbe  roots  of  fome  large  tree.  He  makes  tbe  bead,  carry  it  oflf  to  their  young.  They  prey 
greater  havoc  among  fowls  than  the  martin,  alfo  on  moles,  and  are  fometimes  caught  in  mole- 
cutting  pfT  their  heads,  and  carrying  them  off  traps.  They  are  remarkably  a^ive,  and  run  up  tiie 
one  by  one  to  his  magazine.  If  he  cannot  car-  fide  of  walls  with  fuch  eafe,  that  fcaroe  any  ^lace 
ry  them  off  entire,  on  account  of  the  fmalhiefs  is  fixure  from  them ;  the  body  being  fo  fmall, 
of  tbe  entry  to  his  hole,  he  eats  the  brains,  .and.  that  almoft.  any  hole  is  perfious  to  it.  This  fpe* 
takes  only  the  heads  along  with  him.  He  is  like-  cies  frequent  out-boules,  bams,  and  granaries, 
irife  very  fond  of  honey,  attacks  the  hives  in  win-  which  they  clear  from  mice  and  rats,  being  much 

than  even  cats.     But 

houfes,  efpecially 

.along  rivulets, coQ- 

polecats  are  fometimes  found,  efpecially  in  win-  cealing  tbemfclves  among  brufh-wood,  to  furprife 

ter,  of  a  white  colour ;  they  are  alfo  found  be-  birds ;  and  often  take  up  their  abode  in  old  wii- 

yond  lake  Baikal  with  white  or  yellowilh  rumps,  lows,  where  the  female  brings  forth  her  young. 

iKiunded  with  black    They  are  exceedingly  fetid,  She  prepares  for  them  a  bed  of  ftraw,  leaves,  and 

uke  the  martin  and  (able,  giving  out  fiom  the  other  herbage,  and  litters  in  fpring,  bringing  from 

anus  a  moft  ofrenfivc  vapour  when  frightened.  6  to  8  or  more  at  a  time.    The  young  are  bom 

The  male  is  moftly  of  a  yellowilh  tinge,  having  a  blind;  but  foon  acquire  fight  and  ftrength.  Their 

wmtiAi  muzzle,  while  that  of  the  female  is  a  yel-  motion  confifts  of  unequal  and  precipitant  leaps} 

lowilh  dirty  white.  and  when  they  want  to  mount  a  tree  or  fcize  a 

21.  MusTELA  Quiaul,  is  of  a  dark  brown  co-  bird,  they  make  a  fndden  bound,  by  which  tbey 
lour,  has  a  wedge-ibaped  muzzle,  inhabits  Chili,  at  at  once  elevated  feveral  ^eet  higb.^  They  have 
u  burrows  under  ground,  ia  ferocious,  and  preys  a  diiagreeable  odour,  which  is  ftronger  in  fummer 
on  marine  animals.  than  in  whiter  s  and  when  purfued  or  irritated, 

13  MusTBLA  Sarnatica,  the  Sarmaiian  their  fmell  is  felt  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  They 
vjeaftl,  lb  of  a  browniih  bUck  colour,  fpotfcd  and  move  alwaya  with  caution  and  fitence,  and  nevef 
ftnped  irregularly  with  obfcure  yellow,  and  is    cry  but  when  huit^    Their  ory  ia  flia:p,  rough, 

and 
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arid  fMyam^tlWe  of  refisntment'   As  their  own  The  blaeketaie  Imputed  tliebeft;aMlfiiai8Hmci 

cytoiir  it  dmmfite,  they  feem  not  to  be  fenfible  of  fell»  even  in  Siberia,  from  iL  to  lol.  Steriiog  cidL 

a  InkI  ffli^  in  other  bodief.    M*  BufEbn  informs  See  SiBira*  N**  3. 

u%  that  a  pcafttit  in  his  neighbourhood  took  three  ii«  Mostbla  Zibbluha  Alba*  the  JFSitf 

new-Uttered  wea&la  out  of  the  carcaie  of  a  wolf  SaHei  is  a  variety  of  a  fiiowy  white  ooloar»  men* 

that  had  been  hung  op  on  a  tre^^  by  the  hind  feet*  tioned  by  Mr  Pennant  and  Strahlcnbcrg. 

Tli0woVf  was  almoft  entirdy  putrefiedf  and  the  «8.  Mustbla  Zi^bllima  AMBEtGABAi  the 

feiMle  weafel  had  made  a  net  of  leaves  and  herb-  Amerietm  Saile,  is  of  a  light  tawny  colour^  with 

agefiiar  her  young  in  the  thorax  of  this  putrid  car-  whitiih  head  and  earsi  is  so  mcbes  long;  the  tall 

cite.    The  weafel  may  be  perfectly  tamed,  and  5  inches,  but  at  the  end  of  the  hairs  Ss  thefeetut 

rewiefcd  as  earefiing  and  froiicfome  as  a  dog  or  very  large  and  brown,  withj  white  claws  on  each, 

iliuhrivl.  The  method  of  taming  4hem  is  to  ftrohe  It  inhabits  N.  America,  efpedally  Canada, 

thesD  often  and  gentlv  over  the  back;  and  to  ao.  MustAla  Zibbllina  migba,  theBi^l 

threaten,,  and  even  to  beat  them  when  they  bite.  SaUtt  has  the  back,  belly,  legs  and  tail»  bhck; 

In  ihedomeftic  ftate  their  odour  is  never  olfenfive  the  fides  brown,  and  the  tail  very  boihy.   It  a  4 

but  when  irritated.  They  are  fed  with  milk,  boiled  feet  a  inches  long  from  nok  to  rump ;  the  tul  '■ 

fleft^  and  water.  17  inches ;  the  feet  very  broad  and  hairy  all  om. 

MusTSiA  ZbrdAi  the  Cbbdo,  or  2^rda  of  It  has  6  (mall  foie  teeth  in  each  jawi  6  lar^e 

Mr  Pennant,  and  the  Feanec  of  Mr  Bruce  (defcribed  tuiks }  4  grinders  on  each  fide  in  the  nppet  jaw, 

in  his  Appeodbc)b  is  ranked  bv  fome  authors  as  a  and  6  on  iteh  fide  on  the  tower*  It  inhabits  Nee 

fpecies  of  weafek  4nd  defcribed  as  fuch  in  the  York  and  Pennfylvania.— Thd!e  two  laft  fpcda 

Biu$c,  Briton*    But  as  Dr  Gmeliq  and  Mr  JCerr  would  feem  to  be  only  varieties,  but  are  cl^d  at 

have  followed  Mr  Pennant  in  rankUig  it  as  a  fpe-  diftind  fpecies  by  Mr  Kerr, 

cies  of  C^f/,  under  which  we  formerly  defcribed  (i*)  *  MUSTER.  «./  [from  the  verb.]    i.  A 

it  (fee  Canis,  $  I.  N^  iv.)  we  fee  no.reafon  tode^  review  of  a  body  of  forces.— 

viate  from  that  arraDcement :  at  leaft  till  a  more  When  we  would  repeat 

^perfed  defcription  ihaU  have  afqertained  its  exad  Our  ftreagths  in  muftcTf  we  may  name  yoo  aH 

-place  in  the  zoological  fyflem.  B,  yonfk» 

97.  i.  MusTSLA  Zibbllina,  the  sablb,  haa  a.  A  regiiter  of  fbroes  moftSred.— Ye  pubtiih  tbt 

sk  great  refemblance  to  the  martin  (N°  5.)  from  $nu/ters  of  your  own  hands.  Hoei(«rw*— DeorptioB 

which  it  differs  tn  having  a  longer  head;  ionger  takes  v7rong  meafures,  and  makes  UXkiMferu 

•vara,  furrounded  by  a  yellow  margin ;  longer  and  South* j^rmonj.    3.  A  coUe&ion :  as,  a  trnfierd 

more  elegant  fur;  the  feet  more  thickly  dothed  peacocks.  Ainfao9rtk*    4* '^<»|^^  Mustbk.   Td 

•with  hair ;  and  the  tail  fhorter  than  the  hind  legs  be  allowed.— Such  ezcufes  will  not  pafi  m$tr 

when  extended,  wlule  that  of  the  martin  is  much  with  God.  Soutf^i  SfrMMf.— Double  jdeslen  aaj 

longer.    The  colour  of  the  hair  is  cinereous  at  the  fafi  mufier  for  a  while ;  but  all  parties  wafh  thdr 

bottom,  and  black  at  the  tips ;.  the  chin  is  chie^  bahdaof  them  in  the  conclufion.  VJB^/hrangf. 

rcous,  fometimes  white,  yellowifli,  or  fpotted;  (a.)MusT£a(j^  z.ii^,  i.j'tsa  reviewoftroopf 

the  mouth  is  gamifhed  with  long  whifkers ;  and  under  Irros,  to  fee  if  they  be  complete  sod  ia 

the  f^et  are  large  with  white  claws.    It  iahabits  good  order;  to  take  an  account  of  their  nniDben, 

the  N.  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  Siberia,  Kamt-  the  condition  they  are  in,  viewing  their  arms  aod 

4cbatka,  and  the  Kurile  idands,  and  formerly  in  accoutrements,  &c. 

Lapland ;  being  found  in  Afia  as  .low  as  58^,  and  (i.)  *  7a  Mustbr.  v.  «•  [w9tyKrr«0,  Dutch]  To 

in  America  even  to  40?  lat.  N.    The  fablea^  fire-  bring  together  $  to  form  into  an  army.  ^Tbe  cap- 

^uent  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  thickeft  parts  of  tain,  half  of  whofe  foldiers  are  dead,  and  the  otbcr 

the  woods ;  avoiding  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  quarter  never  mufiertixk^  feen, demands  payntfBt 

foon  change  the  colour  of  their  hair*    They  live  of  his  whole  account.  Spenjer  on  Iniand* 

in  holes  of-  the  earth,  or  beneath  the  roots  of  Had  we  no  ouarrel  to  Rome,  but  that 

trees ;  fometimes  the^  form  nefts  in  the  trees, and  Thou  art  thence  banifh'd,  we  woukS  m^/ril 

ikip  with  great  agihty  from  one  to  the  other;  From  twelve  to  feventy.           SAak.  ConotMtt* 

they  are  very  lively,  and  very  aAive  and  reftlefa  ril«i^#r  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  gnce. 

.during  the  night.    Dir  Gmelin  tells  us,  that  after  Skak 

wetting,  they  generally  fleep  half  an  hour  or  an  — ^The  principal  fcribe  of  the  hoft  ma/ttrU  tbe 

-hour,  when  they  may  be  pufhed,  fhaken,  and  even  people  %  Kings. — 

pricked,  without  awaking.    A  tame  one  kept  by  I  could  mufier  up,  as  well  as  you, 

i)im,  rofe  upon  its  hind  legs  on  the  fight  of  a  cat.  My  giants  and  my  witches  toob              Jkm* 

to  prepare  for  combat.    In  the  woods  they  are  — ^A  daw  tricked  himfelf  up  with  all  the  gay  fet* 

much  infefted  by  wild  cats.    In  fummer  they  tbers  he  could  wmfter,  VEJhrangc, — 

prey  on  ermines,  weafels,  and  fquirrels,  but  e^-  Old  Anchtfes 

'Cially  on  hares ;  in  winter  on  birds ;  in  autumn  on  Reviewed  his  mtifier^i  race.                  Drj^ 

'Whortleberries,  cranberries,  and  the  berries  of  the  — All  the  wife  faytngs  and  advices  which  pbtl<rf> 

iervice  tree.;  but  their  fliins  are  then  at  the  worft ;  pfaers  could  m^Jier  up  to  this  purpofe,  bxfe  proved 

.that  diet  caufing  their  ikins  to  itch,  and  to  rub  meffedual  to  the  common   people.  TiXktfcn,-^ 

oflf  their  fur  againft  the  trees.    They  bring  forth  A  man  might  have  318  men  in  hisfamilyi  ^^ 

.in  Maroh  or  April ;  and  have  from  3  to  5  at  a  out  being  heir  to  Adam,  and  might  wuf^  thdo 

tinae,  which  they  fuckle  for  4.or  5  weeks.  In  fpring,  up,  and  lead  theni  out  againft  the  Indiaot.  Uc^- 

after  fhedding  the  coat,  the  fur  is  fometimes  of  a  —Having  mi^ed  up  all  the  forces  he  cook)  think 

lawny  caft,  and.  fometimes  of .  a  Ihowy  whitenefs.  of,  the  clouds  abovci  and  the  deeps  bdow ;  th^*^* 

uyt 
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fmhtfUt  ill  the  ftem  we  have  fM**  wafer )  and  with  great  ippbiiife  at  Mua.  ^ope  Leg  3t  ipade 

Mofei  dire^  oi  to  no  other  fof  the  catilet  of  the  htm  Abp.  of  Malvazia.    He  pubKAed  edrtkmt  of 

delnge.  fTcodw.  Nat,  Hi/i.  Ariftophanes,  Athencus»  &c.  and  died  io  ic^;, 

(««)  *  T0  Musrta.  ia  *•  To  aflemble  io  order,  MUTA»  in  Roman  amiquitft  the  fodidk  of 

ta form  an  army.— •  dnrobnefs.   dee  FBaaLiA.' 

WJiydoea my  blood  thus  im^^r  to  my  heart?  *  MITTABILITY.  »./  [fmaabiUte^  Fr.  nmta- 

Sbak.  Meiif.fir  Meaf.  hilUf  Lat.]    i.  Cbangeableoeia ;  not  continuance 

Tbey  f«ach\the  deftinM  place,  in  the  fame  itntit,^'TbcmmMiiiHf  oi  that  end,  for 

And  mif/ler  there.             BIaekmore*j  Creaticn.  which  they  are  nadci  mdECtlt  them  aUb  change- 

•  MUSTERBOOK.  «./  [mttfler  and  book.]    A  able.  Hooker.^ 

book  in  which  the  forces  are  regiftered.— We  have  .My  fancv  wai  the  air,  moft  frecy 

a  immber  of  ihadows  to  fill  up  the  n^JIcrbook.  '  And  full  ttr  mttiaMMif.                         Suckling* 

Skak.  Henry  IV.  — ^Plato  confefles  that  the  hetiwiii  atid  the  fiame 

MUSTERPIRLD»  a  town  of  8.  Carolma.  of  the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  fubyed 

(r.)  *  MUSTBRMASTER.  »./  Ot^i&r  and>  to  matakfiitj.  StUkngfltet.  a.  Inconftaocy;  change 

mftir^    One  who  fuperintendB  the  mufter  to  6f  mind.—                                *     " 

prevent  fnuidi.-^A  noUe  gentletaan,  then  mufttr-^  Ambitiona,  covetingl,  change. or  pttdes,  dif- 

maftry  was  appointed  ambalTador  unto  the  Turk-  dain,                             .      . 

iftemperor.  Kmolks*sEM0on,^Mu/hrmaMerscXft9  KiCe  loBglngft,  Itandeijl,  nmUilUWh.,  ShUk.  Ctmhm 

the  ableft  men  k  their  .pocketf.JL»^;(;  •  MUTA ALfi«  o^'.  [MteftA^,  £ath».1    i.Snb^ 


(s.)  MlrkT«a*i»A«T«aoBNEaAL|  or  Commit-  jeA to tba^ge)  aSterabla.-'KX tiihm of  the tnoft 

latr  GiNERAL  OF  THS  MvsTsaa  $  one  who  aceidefital  and  imtteMr  miture,  accraentalln  their 

tikei  aocoirat  of  every  reghnent^  their  ntrmber,  prpduAiM,  and^mtfoMrin  their  continvtnpe,  yet 

boffes,  arms,  &c.  reviews  them,  fees  that  the  Gbd's  preitfenoe  ia  as  certain  In  ii^lD  at  tbt  me* 

horiei  be  well  ttovotad,-  and  an  the  oien  well  mory  n  or  can  be  in  US.  iSMA'jr  ^miiMf*    it;  \t* 

Bned  and  acoNitredy^ecv  ,  conftant ;  ttnfettled.*-^  

(t.)  •  Motraa^OLL*  »•/  {AMf|w  and  rei!.'\  A  For  the  wmoMi  rank^ftentejminjr*     ' '     ' 

legito-  of  foroe««-4iow  many  infignificiAit  com-       Let  them  regard  me,  at  I  do  nbt  flatter.  Cbfb/.. 
Mtaota  ate  thert  m  the  Chrifttan  camp,  that  only  I  faw  thee  mutoik      ' 

M  their  aamea-^o  ^M  tip  the  i»nj|lhN^o/i;  but       Offea<^.  MBhon. 

never  dream  M  -going  upoo  fervicef  JDtnay  of      *  M0TA6LOf£8S.  fr.  /  {from  "mtmkk.l 

l^y.-^  '  ^*     '   <  Chafigeablenriii^  tmcertaiiftyi  iMftabiKty.. 

Wcl]'<mcmtli'4BootlfWiAettphafiBproclBim8,  .    (i.}*  MUTATION.  iv./[m 

Tho' but  perlui|>fra  iMi^ikfrToirof  names.  Ftpe.  Latin.}    Change;  riteration.'^ 

(«.)  MuaTBa*a«Lt»  are  Hits  of  fdhfiers  in  each  His  honour 

:orapanyi  troop,  or  regiment,  by  which  they  are       Was  nothing  but  nrntaHan;  ay^andfha^ 

Mid,  and  the  ftrentth  'Sf  the  army  is  known.  *     From  one  bad  thing  to  worfc.         ShaJ^.-C^nOr. 

*  MUSTILT.  aiw.  {frosn  mufty^^    Moeidfly.  '-^The  viciflitude  or  mtaatiam  m  thefuperior  globe 

*  MU8TINBSS.  ».  f.  [ftbm  m^/fy.]  hfould ;  are  nb  €t  matter  for  this  prefeat  argument.  Ba« 
limpi  foulneft. — Keep  theto  dry  and  free  lirom  ro^/ ^jr/.^To  make  plants  j^w  out  of  th^  fun 
M^ntfs.  Evefyt^s  KtJ^niar.  or  open  airit  a  great  mmatkn  m  nature,  and  may 

MCTSTIOOANNIM «  a  fown  <lf  Algiers,  with  Isditce  a  change  in  the  ieed.  Baeam. 
i  €iudel,io  the  form  of  a  theatre,  ioclofed  among       (a.)  Mutatiom,  in  the'  andeiit  mirfk^  ia  ap- 

pomitains,  $%  rniteft  ME.  Xif  Oran.    Lon.  x.  ao.  £•  plied  to  the  changes  or  alteratiooa  that  happen 

^t.  36.  6.  N.  in  the  order  df  the  founda  which  -t^mpbik  the 

*  MUSTY,  a^r.  [(roft  wU:]     x.   Mouldy;  mek)dy.  ' 

Nled  with  damp;  indfift  and  ktid^  '     MOTATIONES^  aiteng  the  ttohMn^  poft 

Waft  thou  fMh,  poorfattMr,  ftages,  or  places  where  thepublk  coHrito  were 

To  hovel  thee  with  fvirine  and  rdgues  fork>m,  Ibpplied  with  frMh  horftfs.  Tiiey  #^  #HoUy  de^ 

In  [faort  and  mu/fy  flraw  ?        Sk^k,  King  Lear,  fixned  for  the  ttfie  of  thele  comiers^  or  meflfengera 

^Plftachoea,  fothey  be  good  and  not  mt^ft  made  w  ftate ;  in  whichfrefped  they  differ  .firom  itum^ 

sto  a  milk,  are  an  eacdient  nourither.  BanH,-^  mi.    See  Maasio,  IT  1. 
«t  thofe  that  go  by  water  to  Gravefend  prafer       MUT-BEDR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eait 

ring  apon  tbe  boards,  than  on  mujfy  infeaious  '  branch  of  the  Nile;  4  n^lee  S W.  of  Manfora* 
law.  Harvey,  a.  Stale ;  fpoiled  with  age^r^While       MUTCHKIN,  a  lioold  meafore  uied  in  9cot- 

^  grals  gvowa,  the  proveft>  is  fomewhat  mm/fg.  land ;  containmg  4  gills,  beinr  the  4th  part  of  a 

hak^^re,    j.  Vapid  with  fotidnefs.*  Scots  pint.    Bee  Maaiuaa,  jT  VI.  iii.  3. 

The  ifm/fy  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greafy  glafs.  (x.)  ^  MUTE.  adj.  [muetf  French ;  rnitfai,  lat.} 

Fepe.  t.  Silent ;  not  vocal ;  not  having  tHe  oft  of  voice. 
•  DttH ;  heavy  i  wanting  aAivity ;  wanting  prac-  To  the  wnu 

ce  in  the  occnitences  of  Ufe.^Aantipppe,  being       My  fpeech  it  loft;  my  reafon  to  the  Brute.  Drj^ 

tarried  tb  a  bookifh  man  who  has  no  knowlctlgc  *        Mute  folemn  forrow,  free  from  female  notle, 

r  the  world,  is  fdrced  to  take  his  affairs  i iitolher  Such  as  the  majefty  of  grief  deftroy  &•  Drgd. 

wn  handa,  and  to  l^irit  him  tip  now  and  then,  a.  Having  nolhmg  to  fay.—     , 
lat  he  may  not  pr&w  mufy  and  unfit  for  conver-       Say  (he  be  Mt£,  and  wfll  not  fpeak  a  word, 
tion.  Aidifim^t  SpeSafor.  Tbxp  I'll  commend  her  vofubillty.  S^. 

MUSURUS,  Marcus,  a  native  of  Candia,  who  All  lat'imtfr, 

'<'ut  fioo  cAe  intQ  luly,  and  Uogbt  Greek  '    Froderiflg  the  danger  vrtth  deep  thought0.iflAr. 

All 
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JUa  the  heaiv'nly  chcir  ftood  m«l^«  up  for  a-libmy, .  The  family  fisst  ii  oo  the  bift 

Aod  fileace  waaia  lieav'&.         Miit.  Par*  Lqfi.  rock^  a^d  has  an  unboancM  profpeft.  Kcvit 

The  whole  perplexed  ignoble  crowd»  ftanda  BeaconhilK    (See  Biiu:oii*HiLL,  M*  i.j 

Mute  to  my  que&ioni»  in  my  praifea  loud»  .  There  are  relics  of  two  RomtD  Ctinps,  one  at 

Echip'd  the  word.                                     Pridr.  Strageatbt  the  other  at  Ardoch^  the  moft  oonplet 

(^.]  *  MuTi.  iv./    I.  One  chat  has  nor  power  of  any  in  Britain,  140  yards  by  215  ;  fuppofetl  to 

•ffpeech,*—  havebeenereAed  by  AcRicoia.    (See  ^wr/oiV/ 

Either  our  hiftory  (hall  with  full  mouth  Stat.  Ace,  viil.  4911 — 495.).  There  are  alio  relicidf 

Speak  freeiy  of  our  a&s  \  or  elfe  our  gravey  Druidical  templesy  and  moDumental  (tones  froo 

Like Turkiui  mutet  (hall  have  a  tonguelefs  mouth,  i  o  to  1 4  feet  hig^.  Ardoch*  the  %at  of  Sir  WiUiao 

Sbake/peare.  Stirling,  is  alfo  a  venerable  ancient  edifice. 

Your  mute  I'll  be;  (a.)  MuTHiLy  a  village  in  the  above  pariih,  oa 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  the  military  road  to  lDverne(ii,  4  miles  S.  of  Ci^, 

fee.                                            Shake/peare.  1 8  N.  of  Stirling,  and  1 7  W.  of  Perth ;  coDtsiflisg 

—He  that  never  hears  a  word  fpoken,  no  wonder  about  400  inhabitants*  the  number  of  whoohu 

if  he  remain  fpeechlefs ;  as  one  muft  do,  who  from  been  doubled  (ince  1770.    It  has  fairs  00  the  19U 

an  infant  (bould  be  bred  up  amongft  mutejf  and  Jan.  6th  May,  5th  Aug.  and  31ft  Od. 

have  no  teaching.  Hoider.^Let  the  figures,  to  MUTHVBY,  a  river  of  &  Walea,  in  Caenur- 

which  art  cannot  give  a  voice,  imitate  the  mutu  tben(hire. 

in  their  adions.  Drifdaf*  Dufi^noy.    a.  A  letter  MtJTHULLUS,  a  fiver  of  rlanidia,  oo  tir 

which  without  a  vowel  can  make  no  foundir—  banks  of  which  Bomikar  t|aa  defeated  byMariu 

Grammarians  note  the  eafy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  See  N  u  m  »di  a,  j  9.^ 

befoce  a  liquid.  HoUn^s  EUm.  of  Speech.  MUTHWfiY.  1  rivers  <tf  Wale«»  in  the  coos. 

(3.).MuTB,  in  grammar  (^  %.  def.  aO«    The  ties  of  Cardigan  and  Merioaeth^ 

fimple  conibnants   are  ordinarily   diftinguilbed  *  To  MUTILATB.  'v.  «•  riwttfd^r,  Fiendii 

into  mutes  and  liquids,  or  femi.voWeIs»    See  Ai,-  mutOos  Latin.]    To  depriie  of  iome  efTential  pavt 

rH ABETS,  )  31  CoMsoKArNr,^  9»  3 1  LIQUID,  «—Such,  fearing  to  concede  a  monftrofity,or MdK 

ftc.    The  nautes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  9 ;  to^  the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  cooctir 

three  of  which,  viz.  x,  ir,  r,  are  termed  tenuei;  the  Creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  Jinptwi.-*S7Un27gis9 

thiee^  ^,  r»  ^9  termed  medUi  and  three,  0,  ^,  xt  .J^^^T  complains  that  the  place  is  muttkU 

tenntda^uta.  SeeAspiftATi,&c«  The  motes  StUiitigfieetr^AmQa^  the  matUated  poets  of  m- 

of  the  Latin  alphabet  are  al(b  9,  viz.  B,  C,  D,  quity  there  is  none  wbofe  fragments  are  Jb  ben* 

Gf  J»  K,  P,  Q,  T.  tiful  as  thole  of .  Sappho, .. j|^^.— Ariftotk^f 

(4.)  Mute,  in  law,  a  perfon  that  (lands  dumb  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo'taccoiutcf 

or  fpeechlefs,  when  he  ought  to  anfwef,  or  to  their  havmg  been  mudiated  and  confumed  ^ 

plead«.  .4foe  AaaAiGNMBH'^.  .  rooiftore.  &ii«r. 

•  To  JMUTB.  «.  A.  [mutir^  French.]    To  dung  ( i.)  ♦  MUTILATION;  n,  /.  {mut'datm,  h- 

as  birds.— Mine  e^es  being  open,  the  fparrows  mutiJjfiot  from  mutiloa  Lat.3    Deprivation  ci'i 

tnutcd  wfuin  dUQg  into  mine /;yes.  Toh.  ii.  10.—  •  limb«   or  amr  eflential  .p^rt^-'^The  fubjed  ^ 

'  I  couici  not  fright  the  crows,  •  been  opprefled  by  finesr  .imprifonmeotSb  <*atih> 

Or  the  leaft  bird  f^om  muting  onjBy  head.  //•»/,   pillories,   and  bantihinei;its.  CkreUtM^ 

BenJomfift.  ilf«r/Z0/isfi/are  not  tranfipitt^frpmfitberto&Si 

—The  bird  not  able'to  digeft  the  fruit,  from  her  the  blind  begetting  facb  as  can  fee  3  crippks,ffs> 

inconverted  putting  arifeth  this  plant.  Brown*  tilated  in  their  own  perfoas,  4o;come  outpofc^ 

M1)1'-£|^K0LI,.  a  town  of  Egypt,  19  miles  in  their  generations.  Brown* 

3.  of  Damietta.  [%*)  Mutilation  is  alfo  extended  to  ftjtcn 

.*  B^KJ^fiLY.  adv.  [from  muU.1    Silently ;  not  and  buildings,  where  aov  part  is  wantmg,  or  tk 

^^ocaily,-^  .  ,  ,  projedture  of  any  menmr,  as  a:  cornice  or  r 

Brtvmg  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door,  impoft,  is  brpken  off. 

Where  ^^  had  muu)y  fat  Xv^o  hours  before  GO  Mutilation,  i§  x.  d^*  x.)  is  particnlsrir 

Miiton*  ufed  for  caftration  (fee  Castration,  jti^ 
'  (z.)  MUTHIL.  [Gael.  I  e.  the  NorthJSde.  of  the  Eunuch,  $  a.)  The  praaice  of  this  fort  of  ofi^ 
j&j//],  a  populous  pariih  of  Perthfliire,  xo  miles  tilation  is  of  various  kinds:  The  .HottestoU » 
long,  and  from  6  to  9  broad,  wateied  by  the  faid  to  cut  away  one  teftide  froib  their  chikb« 
AUaUf  atid  bounded  00  the  K.  and  £.  by  the  upon  fuppofition  that  they  arc  thereby  ia» 
Earn.  The  climate  is  moift,  but  healthful ;  the  lighter  and  more  adive  for  run&mg.  lo  f<^ 
furface  panly  hilly,  partly  level;  the  foil  partly  countries,  poor  people  completely  mutilate  tb^ 
tight  loam,  Wtly  wet  till,  but  fertile,  producing  boys,,  to  prevent  the  mifi^ry  aod  want  wbki 
rich  cropt  of  grain,  hulbandry  being  much  im-  would  attend  their  offfprtiig.  Tbofe  who  brt 
proved.  Since  1770,  xsoo  acres  have  been  in-  nothing  in  view  but  the  improvement  of  a  vaia^- 
clofed  and  planted  with  trees,  but  feveral  thou*  lent,  or  the  formation^of  a  voice  which  dis^iuti 
fand  acres  are  ftiQ  uncultivated.  There  are  ao  nature,  as  was  the  caie  formerly  in  Italy,  are  cot- 
mills  in  the  pariih.  The  populatic^,  in  12939  tented  with  cutting  away  the  teftkles.  Bat  ^ 
was  3948;  increalb  46  fincc  X7j[5.  Drummond  ibme countries  of  A6a,efpecially  among  thrToH^ 
CaJUf  the  (cat  of  the  ancient  and  noble  fiunily  of  .and  in  part  of  Africa,  jealoufy  inipiiesfoch  4;^ 
Perth,  is  in  thia  paxiOi,  ieated  on  a  rock,  and  trult,  tfiat  they  would  not  think  their  wives  ur 
built  in  1490.  It  waa  pmly  demolilhed  in  1639,  '^^  ^^  cuftody  of  iiicli  eunuchs:  They  o^-^ 
but  has  been  lately  repaired,  and  part  of  it  fitted  no  ilavcf  in  their  feraglios  who  have  not  ^'^^ 
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piWed  of  all  the  external  parts  of  generation.  Ani<    and  extenfive,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  fweet,  that 
putation  is  not  the  only  means  of  accomplifhing    it  is  aimoft  impoflible  for  eunuchs  to  pronounce 
this  end.    Formerly,  the  growth  of  the  tefticles    diftindly  the  letter  K.    But  this  faditious  advan- 
w.fl  prevented,  and  their  organization  deflroyed    tage  can  be  no  confolation  to  thele unhappy  men^ 
by  fimple  rubbing,  while  the  child  was  put  into  ^for  the  barbarity  of  thofe  who  have  dared  to  fa- 
a  warm  bath  made  of  a  decodtion  of  plants.  Some    crifice  nature  at  the  ftirine  of  avarice.    It  is  im. 
pretend  that  by  this  fpecies  of  caftratibn  the  life    poflible  to  refle<5t  on  the  motives  for  making  eu- 
is  in  no  danger.    Aihputation  of  the  tefticles  is    nuchs  without  execration  of  the  barbarians  who 
not  attended  with  much  danger;  but  complete    pra^ifeit;  and  yet  this  abominable  cruelty  is  not 
amputation  of  the  external  parts  of  generation  is    infallibly  attended  with  that  advantage  which  they 
often  fatal.     This  operation  can  only  be  perform-    expert  from  it.    Of  looo  viiftims  to  the  art,  liard- 
ed  on  children  firom  feven  to  ten  years  of  age.    ly  three  are  found  who  unite  good  talents  with 
Eanuchs  of  this  kind,  ovimg  to  the  danger  at-  .  good  organs.    The  other  languiihing  and  inactive 
tending  the  operation,  coft  in  Turkey  five  or  fix    wretches  are  outcafts  from  both  ftjxes,  paralytic 
times  the  price  of  others.    Chardin  relates,  that    members   in  the  community,   an  ufeiefs  burden 
this  operation  is  fo  painful  and  dangerous  after    upon  the  earth,  by  which  they  are  fupported  and 
15  years  of  ajge,  that  hardly  a  fourth  part  of  thofe    nouriflied.    A  high  tribute  of  applaufe  is  due  to 
by  whom  it  is  undergone  efcape  with  life.    Peter    that  virtuous  pontiff,-  Pope  Clement  VIII.  who, 
deUa  Valle,  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that  in  -liftoning  to  the  voice  of  modelly  and  humanity, 
PerGa,  thole  who  fuffer  this  cruel  and  dangerous    abolifhed  this  deteftabte  and  inlainotis  pra<^tioe. 
operation,  as  a  punifhinent  for  rapes  and  other    Mutilation  he  declared  was  the  inoft  abominable 
crimes  of  this  kind,  are  eafily  cured  though  far    and  difgraceful  of  crimes, 
advanced  inr  life;  and  that  nofhing  but  aihes  is        MUTILATD8  Flos.    See  Botany,  Inrtcx. 
applied  .to  the  wound.    There  are  eunuchs  at        MUTILLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
Conftantinopte,   throughout  all  Turkey,  and  in    belonging  to  the  order  of  infeita  hymcnoptcra.  ' 
Perfia,  of  a  grey  complexion :  They  come  for  the    There  are  10  fpecies :  the  moft  remaikable  is, 
moft  part  from  Golconda,  Indoftan,  Aflan,  Ara-        Mutilla  occidentalis,  the  tcAt-/  af:t,  an 
can,  Pegu,  and  Malabar.    Thofe  from  the  gulph    inhabitant  of-  North  A'^erica.    It  has  lix  legs, 
of  Bengal  are  of  an  olive  colour.    A  few  white    witl)  fhort  crooked  antennas ;  the  abdomen  lar^je, 
eunochs  come  from  Georgia  and  Circaffia.    The    with  a  black  lift  crofling  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
black  eunuchs  come  from  Africa,'  and  efpecially    another  black  fpot  at  the  joining  of  the  thorax ; 
from  Ethiopia.      Thefe,  in  proportion  to  their    excepting  which,  the  whole  body  and  head  re- 
horrible  appearance,  are  the  moft  efteemed,  and    fembles  crimfon  velvet.    (See  Plate  tij^y  fg.  5.) 
coft  dearer.    A  very  confiderable  trade  is  carried    The  trunk  or  Jliell  of  the  body  li  of  fuch  .1  itrohg 
on  m  this  fpecies  of  men  ;  for  Tavemier  informs    and  hard  contexture,  that  though  trod  upon  by 
ns,  that   when   he  was   in   Gokonda  in   1657,    men  and  cattle  they  receive  no  harm.     Thryhave 
«i»ooo  eunuchs  were  made  in  iti    Inthat  country    a  long  fting  in  tlieir  tails,  which  caufei?'innamma- 
tiiey  are  fold  at  fairs.    Eunuchs  who  have  been    tion  and  great  pa in^  for  half  an  hour  to  thor<?  who 
deprived  only  of  their  tefticles,  continue  to  feel  a    are  ftung  by  them  ;  which  ufually  happens  to  ne- 
titillation  in  what  remains,  and  to  h^ve  the  ex-    groes  and  others  that  go  barefooted.    Th^^y  are 
temal  fign  even  more  frequently  than  other  men.    moftly  feen  running  very  nimbly  oft  fandy  rOads 
But  the  part  which  rei^iains  is  very  fmall,  and    in  thehotteftfummcr  weatlierj  and  always  Grgte. 
continues  aimoft  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  jt  was-  What  they  feed  on,  how  they  bixed,  an4  where 
J*faen  the  operation  was  performed  during  child-    they  fecure  themfelves  in  winter,  are  unknown, 
hood,    h  is  found  ajmoft  univerfally,  that  caf-        MUTINA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  noblc'cfty 
tration  and  ifs  con(equences  produce  greater  or    of  Gallia  Cifpadana,  made  a.  Romaf)  colony  in  the 
tefi  changes  on   the  ihape  apd  appearaknce  of    fame  year  with  Parma,  fituated  between  the  rl- 
eunuchs,    independent    pf  •  its    phyfical    effedts.     vers  Gabellus  and  Scultenna,  on  the  Via  iEmilia. 
Eunuchs,  fays  M.  Withof,  are  timid,  irrefolute.    Here  D.  Brutus,  being  befteged  by  Antony,  was 
fearful,  fupicioos,  and  unfteady:  And  this  holds    relieved  by  the  confuls  Hirtius  and  Pjnfa.    The 
ReneraUy,  though^not  without  exceptions ;  (fee    Greeks  called  it  Mutinej  ^xcept  Polybhis,   in 


.  .                          r  -^ ,  they  par- 
ticipate of  the  difpofiiions  of  females,  and  their  '               Met  bought  I  lay 
^;y  f jul  feems  to  be  of  an  intermediate  fex.'  Worfc  thati  iHe  mutihes  in  the  bilboes.       S/iaJk. 
i"^^'*^W)t,    however,    without  advantages:  Like  the»ii//i/7«  of  Jcrufalem, 
1  ney  become  larger  and  fatter  than  other  men  ;  Be  friends  a  while, 

Th      K    ^°"'^«'"^*  »">w  to  *  difgufting  ftze.  •MUTINEER,   n. /.  [from  fntahi,   Fr.]     A 

J|nough  oily  fubftances  are  more  abundant  in  mover  of  fedition;  an  oppoler  of  lawful  authority, 

eunuchs,  they  are  lefs  fubjea  to  gout  and  to  mad-  —The  war  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,  head  of  the  Spa- 

blo!)rf      I  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^*^  *  greater  quantity  of  nifli  mitineers^  was  unjuft.    Bacotu — 

jooaand  of  fplenetic  humours.    The  abundant  Set  wide  the  mufti's  ^arden-gate; 

iiw^i  v^"  ^^  ^'^y  liquor  prevents  roughnefs  or  For  there  our  inutinten  appoint  to  meet.  Drjd, 

^wmws  in  the  trachea  and  palate.   This,  join-  —They  have  caftiiertd  feveral  of  their  followers  as 

Ofber*         ^^*'b''«ty  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  mutineers^  who  have  contradiAed  them  in  politi- 

V    ®^?"*  ^^  t**^  voice,  makea  it  fo  fonorous  cal  converfations.    Add'tfcn. 

Yoi. XV.  Part  II.  Rrr                     *  MU- 
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*  MUTINOUS,  mij.  mutin<f  French.]  Se-  The  people  j9iftff»/»  the  fort  is  mine.  WaUer' 
ditious ;  bufy  in  infurredtion ;  turbulent. —              — When  Cxfar'sarmy  mutinU^lt  and  grew  trouble- 

Thedifcontented  membersi  tlie  mutinouj  parts,  feme,  no  argument  could  appeafe  them.  South. 

That  envied  his  receipt.*                           ShaJk.  MUTISIA,  in  botany,  a  ^eoQS  of  the  polyga- 

—The  laws  of  England  (hould  be  adminiftered^  mia  fuperflua  order,  beloogix^  to  the  fyngenefia 

and  the  mutinous  feverely  fupprefled.     Hayward*.  clafii  of  plants. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  perfuaQon  fail,  MUTITAS,    Dumbnefs.     See  Dumbneis,  ^ 

Force  may  againft  the 9nM//«o«/ prevail.  Waller,  z— 6  ;  and  Medicine,  IruUx* 

My  ears  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd ;  (i.)  MUTIUS,  Caiu»  fumamed  Codrus^  and  af- 

Tbeur  wants  are  now  grown  $nutinous  and  loud,  terwards  Scjcvola,  was  one  of  the  iiluftnouiRo- 

^    Dryden.  roan  family  of  the  Mutii,  and  rendered  his  name 

*  MUTINOUSLY,  adv,  {from  mutinous^  Se-  famous  in  the  war  between  Poricnna  kine of  Tuf- 
ditioufiy ;  turbulently. — ^A  woman,  a  young  wo-  cany  and  the  Romans.  That  pricce  relolviog  to 
man,  a  fair  woman,  was  to  govern  a  people  in  reftore  the  family  of  Tarquin  II.  went  to  befiege 
nature  mutinoufly  proud,  and  always  before  ufed  Rome,  A.  A.  C.  507.  Mutius  refoWed  to  (ach&ce 
to  hard  governors.  Sidney.-^Men  imprudently  bimfelf  for  the  lafety  of  his  country;  and  boldly  ei- 
often,  feditiouflv  and  mutinou/fy  fometimes,  em*  tering  the  enemy's  camp,  kiUed  Porfenna's  fccrt* 
ploy  their  zeal  tor  perfons.    SpratU  tary,  whom  b^  took  for  Porieona  himfelf.    Being 

*  MUTINOUSNESS.  «. /.  [Mm  mvtinoiu.'\  fcized  and  brought  before  Porfenna,  he  told  hin 
Seditioufnefs  ;  turbulence.  boldly,  that  300  young  men  tike  himfelf  had  fwon 

MUTINUS.    Se  Mutunus.  to  kill  him ;  butjnce  ii?u  bandMi  mipdthte^  coo- 

(i.)  *  MUTINY,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Infur-  tinued  be,  it  mufi  bt  pumjbed;  then  putting  btf 
redtion;fedition.— Thekingfledtoa(lrongcaftle»  right  hand  on  the  burning  coalt^  he  let  it  bun 
where  he  was  gathering  forces  to  fupprefs  this  with  fuch  a  conftancy  as  aftoniflied  the  behoKicrt. 
mutiny,    Sidney.  '  ^      The  king,  amazed  at  the  intrepidity  of  this  your^ 

Their  mutinies  and  revolts^    wherein  they  ^om%n,  ordered  that  he  (honld  have  bis  freedon 
ihew'd  and  return  to  Rome,  and  foon  after  conclu^  i 

Mod  valour,  fpoke  not  for  them.  fibak.    peace  with  the  Romans.  From  this  action  Mutuf 

There's  a  mutiny  in's  mind.  '  Sluii.    obtained  the  furname  of  SanjoUh  or  kjt-hautii 

Lefs  than  if  this  frame  which  was  contixwcd  in  his  family. 

Of  heav'n  were  falling,  and  thefe  elements  {%.)  Mutius  SciEvoLA,  Quinta8»  fumaonl 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn  the  Augur,  was  an  excellent  civilian,  and  iDftnu- 

The  ftedfafTearth,  Mltcn.    ted  Cicero  in  the  laws.    He  was  made  prctorio 

— Soldiers  grow  pernicious  to  their  mafter,  who    Afia ;  was  afterwards  conful,  and  performed  tot 
becomes  their  fervant,  and  is  in  danger  of  their    important  iervices  for  the  i«public. 
mutinies.     Temple.  (3.)  MuTius  ScJEVOLA,  Quintos,  another  a- 

(a.)  Mutiny  Act.  See  Military  Stat]^.  cellent  civilian,  who  was  prxtor  in  Afia,  tribiue 
i3.)  Mutiny,  Laws  against,  *<  Any  officer  of  the  people,  and  at  lengtli  conful»  A.  A.  C^j. 
or  foldier  who  ihall  prefume  to  ufe  traiterous  Qr  He  governed  Afia  with  fuch  prudenoe  and  equitf. 
difrefpe^ful  words  againft  the  facred  perfon  of  that  hia  example  was  propofed  to  the  govcnon 
bis  majefty,  or  any  of  thetoyal  family,  is  guilty  of  who  were  Xent  into  the  provinces*  Cisro  iii^ 
mutiny.— Any  officer  or  foldier  who  lhalT  behave  v**  that  be  was  the  moft  eloquent  cirator  of  alltbc 
himfelf  with  contempt  or  difrefped  towards  the  civilians,  and  the  moft  able  civilian  of  all  the  on- 
general  or  other  commander  in  chief  of  our  for-  tors."  He  was  aiTaflinated  in  the  tenaplc  of  VeiU, 
ces,  or  (hall  fpeak  words  tcnding.to  their  hurt  or  during  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  A.  A.  C  ii. 
difhonour,  is  guilty  of  mutiny.— Any  officer  or  MUTIUSCHICHA,  a  bay  of  Nova  2>nihla. 
-  foldier  who  ihall  begin,  excite,  caufe,  or  join  in  MUT-KAMAR,  a  town  of  Sgypt,  00  tbfi 
any  mutiny  or  fedition,  in  the  troop,  company,  branch  of  tho  Nile ;  %z  miles  N.  of  Cairo,  »d 
or  regiment,  to  which  he  belongs,  or  in  any  other    »6  S.  of  Manibra. 

troop  or  company  in  our  fervice,  or  on  aoy        MUT#SA,  or  MuzZA.    Sec  MozzA»  1^  !• 
party,  poft,  detachment,  or  guards  on  any  pre-       MUTSCHEN,  a  town  of  Saxonf»  in  Leipfic- 
tence  whatfocver,  is  gi|^ilty  of  mutiny.— Any  Q®-       MUTTAMUSKEET,.  a  la^e  of  N.  Carolii* 
cer  or  foldier  who>  being  prefeot  at  any  mi^iny    ao  miles  long  a[pd  5  broad ;  3  miles  N.  of  ?*»• 
or  fedition,  does  not  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours    lico  Sound. 

to  fupprefs  the  feme,  or  coming  to  the  knowje^^  .    ♦  MUTTER,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  MunDWJ 
of  any  mutiny,  or  intended  mutiny,   does  not    obfci^  utterancc-r- 
without  delay  give  information  to  his  command-  Without  his  rod  ieven*d» 

ing  officer,  is  guilty  of  mutiny.— Any  officer  or       And  backward  miuters  of  diffcT*rii«  powff, 
foldier  who  (hall  ftrtke  his  iuperior  officer,  or  ^   We  cannot  free  the  lady.  ,    ift^ 

draw,  or  offe^  to  draw,  or  (hail  lift  up  any  wea-  '    {u)  *  To  mutter.  11.  n.  [awlir^  mwffafh  ^'^ 
pon,  or  offer  any  violence  againft  him,  being  in    To  grumble ;  to  murmur^— 
the  execution  of  his  office,  on  any  pretence  what-  What  wovild  you  aik  me  that  I  would  dcoft 

foever,  or  (hall'  difobey  any  lawful  command  of        Or  (tand  fo  mutVring  on  ?  ^^ 

bis  fuperior  officer,  is  guilty  of  mutiny."  '  *     How  I  what  does  his  calbieied  worihip  •«<• 

•  To  Mutiny,  v.  n.  [mutiner,  Fr.]    To  rife  ter?  ^*; 

againft  authority;  to  make  infurreAion ;  to  move        Sky  lower'd,  and  muttering  tbooder  (oDcu^ 
feditian.— The  fpirit  of  my  father  begins  to  mutl-  drops 

Hf  agamft  this  (ervitude.    S&akM.  Wept»  at  completing  of  the  mortal  fiib  i'^ 
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— Thex  mnj  trefpafs,  and  do  sui  th«y  pleafe ;  no        By  the  fweet  power  of  maHc.  ShaA. 

man  dare  accufe  them»  Qor  fo  much  as  mutter  What  fhouM  mod  excite  a  mutual  flame, 

againft  them.  Burfn.'^  Your  rura]  cares  and  pleafures  are  the  fame.  Po^, 

Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-garden  fray,  (a.)  Mutual  is  diltinguifhed  by  Vaugelas  from 

Are  roQs'd;  and  clattering  fticks  cry,prlay,  playy    reciprocal  ;  mutual  being  underftood  of  wha^ 

play :  is  between  two  only j  and  reetprocaU  what  ia  be- 

Mean.time  your  filthy  foreigner  will  dare,  tween  more  than  two;  but  this  diftindion  is  little 

And  mutttr  to  himfelf,  ha,  f^em  harhart!  regarded  in  common  ufe. 

And  it  is  well  he  mutters^  well  for  him ;  ♦  MUTUALITY.  »./•  [from  mutual,]    Reci- 

Oor  butchers  elfe  would  tear  him  limb  from    procation. — Villanous  thoughts,  Roderigo !  when 

Hmb.  Dry  den.    thefe  mutuaUtiei  fo  marOial  the  way,  hard  at  hand 

—When  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  wa64:ut    comes  the  incorporate  conclufion.  S/tak. 

out,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering.  Addi/hn.  *  MUTUALLY,  adv,  [from  mutual.]  Recipro- 

Ix.)  •  To  Mutter,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  imper-    cally ;  in  return. — 

fed  articulation :  to  grumble  forth.-^  He  never  bore 

Amongft  the  foldi^rs  this  is  muttered^  Like  labour  with  the  reft ;  where  th'  other  in- 

That  here  yon  do  mafntain  fev'ral  faftioos.  Sbak'  ftruments 

A  kind  of  men,  fo  loofe  of  foaU  Did  fee,  and  hear,  dcvife,  inftru^i  w\lk,  feel. 

That  in  then-  fleep  wr!l  mutter  their  affairs.  Sbak*  And  jnutuallj  participate.                          Sbak^ 

■^Your  tongue  hath  muttered  pcrverfenefs.  J/a*  Dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page, 

fix.  3.—  Who  mutually  hath  an fwer'd  my  affelftion.  Shak, 

A  hateful  prattling  tongue,  -  — ^The  tongue  and  pen  mutually  aflift  one  another. 

That  blows  up  jealoufies,  and  heightens  fears,  writing  what  we  fpeak,  and  fpeaking  what  we 

By  muttering  pois'nous  whifpers  in  mens  ears,  write.  Holder. — Pellucid  fubftances  aS  upon  the 

^^                                              Crtech^  rays  of  light  at  a  diftance,  in  refrading,  refleding, 

^  MUTTERER.  n.f.  [from  mutter^]    Grum-  and  infleding  than;  and  the  rays  mutually  agitate 

bier;  murmurer.  the  parfs  of  thofe  fubftances  at  a  diftance  for 

•  MUTTERINGLY.  adv.  [from  muttering."]  heating  thern.   JW^kr/DJi.— They  mutually  teach. 
With  a  low  voice ;  without  diftind  articulation,  and  are  taught,  that  leflbn  of  vain  confidence  and 

(i.)  *  MUTTON,  n.f.  [mo«/9ff,  French.]    i,  fteuritY,  jftterhiry.-- 

The  flefti  of  fheep  drefled  for  food.— The  tat  of  May  I  the  facred  pkafures  know 

roafted  mutton  or  beef,  falling  on  the  birds,  will  Of  ftrideft  amity,  nor  ever  want 

ufte  them.  Swift.    3.  A  iheep.    Now  only  in  A  friend  with  whom  I  mutually  may  (hare 

lodicrouB  language. —  Gladnefs  and  anguifli.                            Plalips* 

Here's  too  fmall  pafture  for  fuch  ftore  of  MUTULE,  in  architedure,  a  kind  o^  fquare 

muttony.                                              Shakm  modillton  fet  umder  the  cornice  of  the  Doric  order. 

—The  flejb  of  muttons  is  better  tafted  where  the  MUTUNU8,  or  Muti'nus,  in  the  ancient  my- 

fteep  feed  upon  wild  thyme  and  wholefome  herbs,  thology,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the  fame  as 

&f0ir.— Within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  the  PRfA?  us  of  the  Greeks.    The  Roman  ma* 

tbe  country  two  thonfand  muttons..  nay<ivard.  trons,  and  particularly  newly  married  women, 

(}.)Mdttom  ($  X.  def.  I.)  is  by  fome- prefer-  difgraced  febemfelves  by  the  obfcene  ceremonies 

f^  to  the  flefh  of  all  other  quadrupeds.    H  has  which  cuftom  oblige^  them  to  obferve  before  the 

"^eed  one  advantage  over  them,  of  being  more  ftatue  of  this  impure  deity. 

|[«»jrally  fiiited  to  different*  climates ;  whereas  MUTZCHEN.    See  Mutschbh. 

P^requves  a  very  nice  intermediate  ftate,  which  MUXACRA.    See  Mujazar. 

Jtr^ems  to  attain  chiefly  in   England;   for,  al-  MUXARA.    SeeMuRGi. 

"^ough  Scotland  fupplies  the  beft  cattle,  it  is  in  MUY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 

^c  rich  EngliOi  paftures  that  they  are  brought  to  the  Var,  6  miles  SSE.  of  Draguignan. 

P^'^ion.    Now  (heep  can  be  brought  almoft  MUYDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  dep.  of 

tothefameperfeaion  in  this  bleak  northern  re-  Amftel,  and  the  late  pro  v.  of  Holland,  on  the 

P^  ai  in  the  fouthem  countries.    But,  in  me*  Vecht,  near  the  Zuyder  Zee;  6  miles  £.  of  Am- 

<l*cine  and  dietetics,  beef,  confidered  as  a  refto^  fterdam,  and  6  W.  of  Naarden. 

«ti?c,  ig  much  fuperior  to  mutton  and  all  other  MUYDERBERG,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  thfc 

Miraal  food,  particularly  in  the  form  of  foup  or  dep.  of  Amftel,  3  m.  E.  of  Muyden. 

«?^ 'M,  for  debilitated  patients.  MUZILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.* 

Mvtton  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Canada,  of  Morbihan,  7^  m.  NW.  of  Roche  Bernard,  and 

on  the  N.  fide  of  the  St  Lawrence.  i».  S.  E.  of  Vannes. 

•  MUTTONPfST.  jt. /.  [mutton  andjj*.]  'A  (i.)  MUZZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of 
azad  latge  and  red.—  Upper  Po,  and  diftrid  of  Lodi,  between  Lodi  and 

Will  he  who  faw  the  fohliers  muttoufi/ft  Old  Lodi. 

And  iaw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  lift  (s.)  MuzzA»  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  intp 

To  witnefs  truth?                                  Dryden.  the  Adda. 

U.O*  MUTUAL,  adj.  [mutuel,  Fr.  mutuus,  Lat.]  ( i.)  •  MUZZLE.  »•/.  [mu/eau,  Fr.]    i.  The 

reciprocal ;  each  aftmg  in  return  or  correfpond-  mouth  of  any  thing ;  the  mouth  of  a  man  in  con- 

ence  to  the  other.^  tempt.-*But  tver  and  anon  turning  her  muzstle 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  heid,  toward  me,  (he  threw  fuch  a  profpect  upon  me. 

If  tbey  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  found,  as  might  well  have  given  a  furfeit  to  any  weak 

You  (hall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  ftaod,  lover's  ftomach.  Sidney f^Huy ^^3  iias  proved, 

Rrra  that 
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^at  a  bfillet  continuing  in  the  velocity  with  which  and  .^.    It  inhabits  great  rivers,  efpecially  thoCe 

it  leaves  the  muxzU  u(  the  cp.nnon^  would  require  wfaich  water  rhe  mountainous  parts  of  Grvat Bn> 

twenly-fivc  years  to  pafs  from  us  to   the  fun.  tain. — This  fhell  is  noted  for  producing  qtiantU 

Cheyne.—li  the  puker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  bro-  ties  of  pearl.    There  have  been  regular  fiflierici 

ken,  ftir  the  fire  with  the  tongs;  if  the  tongs  be  not  for  this  precious  article  in  feveral  of  our  ri?<n. 

at  hand,  ufe  the  mttzzle  of  the  bellows.  Swift.  Sixteen  have  been  foOnd  within  one  (hell.    Thef 

d.  A  faftening  for  the  mouth,  which  hinders  to  are  the  difeafe  of  the  iifti,  analogous  to  the  ftooe 

.bite. —  in  the  human  body.  ^  On  being  fqueezed,  tfaey 

The  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  licenfe  plucks  will  ejedt  the  pearl,  and  often  call  it  fpontaneout 

The  mtizzU  of  reftraint.  $&ak*  ly  in  the  fand.    The  Conway  was  noted  for  them 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  in  the  days  of  Cambden.  It  is  faid,  that  Sir  Ricb- 

bound.  Dry  den.  ard  Wynne  of  Owydcr,  chamberlain  to  Caibari«, 

(s.)  Muzzle  of  a  Gun,  or  Mortar,  the  queen  to  Charles  II.  prefented  her  majefty  with i 

extremity  it  which  the  powder  and  ball  is  put  in.  pearl  found  in  a  mufcle  in  this  river,  which  is  ftiO 

(!.■)  *  To  Muzzle,  v.a.  r.  To  bind  the  mouth,  iri  the  regal  crown.    They  are  called  by  the  WMft 

This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd,  and  I  cre^n  dtluw%  or  deluge  fitlh^  as  if  left  there  by  the 

Have  not  the  pow'r  to  muzzle  him;  therefore  flood.  The Irt in Cumberlaod alfo produced theo. 

bed  The  famous  circumnavigator,  Sir  John  HavkioSi 

Not  wake  him  in  his  flumber.  Shak.  had  a  patent  for  fiihing  in  that  river.    He  bid 

The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  favage  name,  obferved  pearls  plentiful  in  the  Straits  of  Migel- 

Wild  in  effeift,  though  in  appearance  tamej^  Ian,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  being  enriched  bf 

Lay  wafte  thy  woods,  deftroy  thy  blifsfulbowVi  procuring  them  within  his  own  ifland.    lo  tbc 

And  muaxld  though  they  fecm,  the  mutes  de-  17th  century,  feveral  of  great  fize  were  got  ia  the 

vour.  Dryden.  rivers  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal  in  Ireland.  Onetbai 

Through  the  town  with  flow  and  folemn  air,  weighed  36  carats  was  valued  at  40I.  though  be» 

Led  by  the  noftril,  walks  the  muzxled  bear.  ing  foul,  its  value  was  much  dirainiihed.   Otbff 

G«?y'j  Pafi.  fingle  pearls  were  fold  from  4I.  ids.  to  lol.   Tbe 

a.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  clofe.  A  low  word,  laft  was  fold  a  fecond  time  to  Lady  Glcnkaiv. 

—The  nurfe  was  then  muKzling  and  coaxing  of  who  put  it  into  a  necklace,  and  refufed  80I.  foe  t 

the  child.  VEftrange.    3.  To  retrain  from  hurt,  from  the  duchefs  of  Ormond.   Suetonius  reportii 

My  dagger  muzzled  that  Cxfar  was  induced  to  undertake  hit  firiuft 

Led  it  iliould  bite  its  mafter.  ShaA.  expedition  for  the  fake  of  our  pearls;  and  ibtf 

(1.)  •  T<^  Muzzle,  v.  n.  To  bring  the  mouth  they  were  fo  large  that  it  was  neceflary  to  ofctbf 

near. — The  bear  muzziest  and  fmells  to  him,  puts  hand   to  try  the  weight  of  a  fingle  one.  Mr 

•his  nofe  to  his  mouth  and  to  his  ears.  VEftrange.  Pennant  fuppofes  that  the  cryftalline  balls  d.^ 

Muzzle-Ring.  «. /  the  metalline  circle  or  mineral  pearU  were  miftaken  for  them.    CJta'i 

moulding  that  furrounds  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  we  are  told,  brought  home  a  buckler  made  ^^ 

*  MY.  pronoun  pojfeffive.    ISee  Mine.]    Be-  Britifli  pearl,  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  bcrj 

longing  to  me.    My  is  ufcd  before  a  fubftantive,  up  in,  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix ;  a  prupe: 

and  mine  anciently  and  properly  before  a  vowel,  offering  to  the  goddef^  of  beauty,  who  was  !«• 

My  is  now  commonly  ufed  indifferently  before  lieved  to  have  fprung  from  the  fea.    It  is  ccrtsb 

l>oth.    My\s  uftd  when  the  fubftantive  follows,  that  mufcles,  producing  pearls  of  connderablefiJJ 

and  mine  when  it  goes  before:  as,  this  is  my  hook;  and  excellent  lu(lre»  are  (till  found  in  feveral  n^ 

Jhis  book  is  mine—  of  Scotland;  particularly  in  the  Ythan  and  CWbJ 

Her  feet  fhe  in  my  neck  doth  place.  Spenfer.  in  Aberdeenftiire ;  in  the  Devon,  ClackroanMS- 

— I  conclude  my  reply  with  the  words  Of  a  Chrif-  (hire;  the  Dee,  Kirkcudbrightfliire ;  and  in  tk 

jtian  poet.  i3r/7m;&tf//.-^  Tay  and  Teath,  Pcrthftiirc.    About  30  yean  ago, 

If  my  foul  had  tree  eledtion  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for  pearls  at  L«* 

To  difpofe  of  her  affcdion.  Waller,  don,  the  rev.  Dr  James  Robertfon  lays,  that  to 

—I  ihall  prcfent  mf  reader  with  a  journal.  Addif,  of  the  country  people  in  the  partfli  of  CalW« 

MYA,  the  gaper, in  zoology;  a  genus  belong-  made  L.ico  in  the  feafon,  by  fifli'mg  for  iheit 

ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea,  the  characters  {.Stat.  Ace.  XL  p,  599.)  The  Rev.  Mr  Bannennafii 

of  which  are  thefe:  it  has  a  bivalve  ft)ell  gaping  of  Cargill,  fays,  "  There  is  in  the  cuftody  o^  ^ 

at  one  end ;  the  hinge,  for  the  mod  part,  fumifli-  Hon.  Mrs  Drummond  of  Perth,  a  pearl  nfckiic^ 

ed  with  a  thick,  ftrong,  and  broad  tooth,  not  in-  which  has  be^n  in  the  poOlffion  of  the  ladies  a 

ierted  into  the  oppofite  valve.    Its  animal  is  an  that   noble  family  for  feveral  generations,  tbj 

AsciDiA.  The  moll  remarkable  fpecies  are  thefe :  pearls  of  which  were  found  here  in  the  Tay, »» 

I.  Mya  df  CLivis,  the  Jlopittg  mya,  has  a  brit-  for  fixe  and  ihape  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  *:? 

tie  half^tranfparent  fliell,  with   a  hinge  (lightly  thing  of  the  kind  in  Britain.**     [Stai,  jfec.XUh 

prominent  near  the  open,  and  floping  downwards.  53a.)  Pliny  fays,  thrit  a  red  fmall  kind  was  i(X^ 

'See  Plate  CCXXIX,  Jig.  i.    It  inhabits  the  rivers  about  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  in  a  fliell  caiW 

of  Europe.     It  is  frequent  about  the  Hebrides ;  mya;  but  does  not  give  it  any  mark  toafcertaintie 

the  fifh  are  eaten  there  by  the  gentry.  fpecies.    This  filh  will  bear  removal  remarkibf 

«  Mya  makgaritifera,the  PEARLMuscLB,  well ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  fome  places  tbcy  f«wo 

has  a  very  tuick,  co.irfe,  opaque  ihcll ;  often  much  refervoirs  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  it,  and  ^»' 

decorticated  ;  oblong,  bending  inward  on  one  iide,  ing  out  the  pearl,  which,  io  a  ccruin  pow^^ 

or  arcuated  ;  black  on  the  outfide ;  uftial  length  time,  will  be  again  renewed.    From  obfenratW 

from  5  to  6  in<;aL'8,  breadth  a^.    See  Figures  %  on  the  growth  of  thefe  £hclls,  ana  the  number  «^ 
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thrir  annalar  huninz  or  fcales,  it  is  fuppofed  the  (s,  3.I  Mycalb,  a  city  and  mountain  of  Carta. 

fi(h  will  attain  a  very  great  age;  50  or  60  years,  MYCALESSUS,  an   inland  town  of  Boe  ttia, 

are  imagined  to  be  a  moderate  computation.  Lin-'  where  Ceres  had  a  temple.     Ptu/arit  ix,  f,  19. 

ozus  dtfcovered  a  method  of  putting  tbefe  ihelU  MYCENJE,  iq  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

fifh  into  a  ftate  of  producing  pearls  at  bispleafure.  Argotus,  in  Peloponnefus.    The  kingdom  of  the 

He  fiys,  that  in  5  or  6  years  after  the  operation*  Argives  was  divided  into  two  portious  by  Acrifi* 

the  pearl  would  have  acquired  the  fize  of  a  vetch,  us  and  his  brother  Proctus.    Argos  and  Mycecse 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  means  by  which  were  their  capitals. — Thefe,  as  belonging  to  the 

be  accompli  Ihed  this  extraordinary  operation  ;  fame  family »  and  diftant  only  about  50  Had  la  or 

but  it  was  confidered  as  important*  as  he  was  fix  miles  and  a  quarter  from  each  other,  bad  one 

Kwarded  with  a  munificent  premium  fi'om  the  tutelary  deity,  Juno,  and  were  jointly  proprietors 

ftates  of  the  kingdom  on  this  account.    It  is  pro-  of  her  temple,  the  Herseum,  which  was  near  My* 

bable,  from  a  paper  publiihed  many  years  aner-  cense.     It  was  here  that  Agamemnon  reigned, 

wards  in  the  Brr//0  ^^Ji  that  the  method  confift-  He  enlarged  his  dominions  by  his  valour;  and 

ed  in  injuring  the  fhell  externally,  perhaps  by  a  poflelTed,  befides  Mycenae,  the  region  about  Co- 

perforation ;  as  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thefe  rmth  and  Sicyon,  and  that  called  afterwards  A- 

concretions  in  fiiell-fiih  are  fouod  on  the  infide,  chaea.    On  his  return  fron)  Troy,  be  was  flain, 

exAdtly  oppofite  to  perfbrations  and  injuries  made  with  his  companions,  at  a  banquet,  by  his  adulte- 

from  without  by  ferpolae  and  other  animals.  rous  wife  Clytemneftra,  and  her  paramour  jEgif- 

3.  Mya  pictorum  has  an  oval  brittle-lben»  thus,    gee  JSgisi  hus,  Agammmnon  and  Cly«. 

with  a  fingle  longitudinal  tooth  like  a  iamina  id  TtMNSSTEA.    Mycenae  then  declined ;  and  under 

one  (hell,  and  two  in  the  other;  the  length  is  a  the  Heraclidse  was  made  fuhjedt  to  Argos.    (See 

k(*le  above  two  inches,  the  breadth  one.    See^^.  Argos  and  Aroei  a.)   The  Mycenasans,  fending 

4.    It  inhabits  rivers.     The  fliells  are  ufed  to  put  80  men,  partook  with  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the 

water-colours  in;  whence  the  name.    Otters  feed  glory  acquired  at  Thermopylae,     rkejealonfy  of 

on  thiA  and  the  other  frefli-water  ihell-fifh.  the  Argives  produced  the  deftru(5lion  of  their  ci- 

MYAGRUM,Goi.D OP  Plbasure,  in  botany;  ty,  which  was  abandoned  after  a  fiege,  and  laid, 

a  reous  of  the  filicu^ola  order,  belonging  to  the  wafte  in  the  firfi  year  of  the  78th  Olympiad,  or 
tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  ,466  years  before  Chrill.    Some  part  of  the  wall 

method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquq/k»  remained  in  the  fecond  century,  with  a  gate,  on 

The  niicula  is  terminated  by  an  oblong  ftyle ;  the  which  were  lions,  a  fountain,  the  fubterraneous 

cell  generally  monofpermous.    There  are  5  fpe-  edifices  where  Atreus  and  his  fons  had  depofited 

cies ;  but  the  only  remarkable  one  Is,  their  treafures ;  and,  among  other  fepulchral  mo- 

MvAGRUM  SATIVUM,  whicb  growB  naturally  numents,  one  of  Agamemnon,  and  one  of  his 
io  com  fields  in  the  foutb  of  France  and  Italy,  and  fellow-foldiers  and  fuflferers. 
in  feme  parts  of  Britain.  It  Is  an  annual  plant,  MYCETITES  discoidks,  in  natural  hiftory, 
with  an  upright  ftalk  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  fend-  a  name  given  by  Dr  Woodward  to  thofe  kinds  of 
iog  out  1  or  4  fide  branches,  which  grow  ered ;  foffile  coralloide  bodies  whicb  mod  wjiters  had 
the  flowers  grow  in  loofie  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  called,  after  Or  Plott,  PoRPiTiE.  Thefe  are  ufu- 
brancbes,  ftanding  upon  ihort  footftalks  an  inch  ally  fmalU  and  of  a  roundtfli,  but  flatted  figure: 
long ;  they  are  compofed  of  4  fmall  yellowiih  hollowed  on  one  fide  with  a  fort  of  umbilicus, 
petals,  in  form  of  a  crois ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  and  ftriated  on  the  other ;  they  are  found  on  the 
oval  capfules,  which  are  bordered  and  crowned  ploughed  lands  in  Oxfordihire,  and  fome  other  of 
at  the  top  with  the  ftylc  of  the  flower,  having  two  our  midland  counties  and  io  other  places,  buried 
cells  filled  with  red  feeds.^This  is  cultivated  in  in  the  folid  ftrata  of  ftone ;  they  are  fometimea 
Germany  for  the  fake  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  the  yellowiih,  fometimes  brownilh,  and  are  from  the 
feeds,  which  the  inhabitants  ufe  for  medicinal,  breadth  of  an  inch  to  a  4th  part  or  lefs  of  that 
culinary,  and  ceconomical  purpofes.  The  feeds  fize;  when  broken,  they  are  ufually  (ound  to  con- 
are  a  favourite  food  with  geefe.  Horfesy  goats*  fift  of  a  kind  of  fpar,  not  unlike  that  of  which  the 
iheep,  and  cows,  eat  the  plant.  (belly  coats  of  the  echinitflB«  or  the  lapides  indici, 

MYAGRU8.    See  Myiagrus.  and  other  fpines  of  echini  confift  in  their  foflile 

(i.)  MYCALE,  a  promontory  of  Afia  oppofite  ftate;  and  in  fome  of  them  the  ridges  and  ftriae 

Samos,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  are  thick  fet  with  little  kii  ibs  and  tubercles.    The 

there  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians  about  the  bafis  in  fome  of  thefe  is  flat,  as  it  is  in  others  rifing 

year  of  Rome  ^75.     The  Perfians  were  about  informof  a  circular  elevation  from  the  umbilicus» 

100,000  men,  who  had  Juft  returned  from  the  un-  and  others  have  a  circular  cavity  in  the  fame  place« 

fiiccefsful  expedition  of  Xerxes  in  Greece.^They  See  Porpites  ;  and  PiaU  CCXXIX. 

had  drawn  their  fliips  to  the  Ihofe,  and  fortified  MYCITHUS,  regent  oi  Rnegium.     On  the 

tbemfelves  ftrongly,  as  if  determined  to  fupport  a  death  of  Anaxilaus,  he  was  entrufted  with  the 

fiege.    They  fuflered  the  Greeks  to  difembark  care  of  his  children  and  the  govimment  of  the 

from  their  fleet  without  rooleftation,  and  wtre  kingdom,  which  he  conducted  witli  great  popu* 

loon  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  cool  and  re-  larity  and  fidelity ;  and  reftored  the  kingdom  to 

jolute  intrepidity  of  an  inferior  number  of  men.  the  princes  when  tht7  grew  up,  yti/ii9  iv.  ». 

The  Greeks,  under  Lsotychides,  K.  of  Sparta,  (i.)  MYCONE,  an  iflnnd  of  the  Archipelago, 

obtained  a  complete  vidory,  flaughtered  fome  about  36  miles  in  circuit.   The  people  are  faid  to 

tnoufands  of  the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and  be  the  b%'ft  failors  in  the  Archipelago,  and  luvc 

uiled  back  to  Samoa  with  an  immenfe  booty,  ia  about  150  veflels  «>f  different  fizes.    The-  ifland 

which  were  70  chefts  of  money.  yields  a  fufficient  quaaUty  of  barley  for  the  in- 

babitantSi 
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babitjintfly  and  produces  abandance  of  figs^  and  a  black  ftreak.    The  general  coloor  of  tbe  plo. 

ibtne  olives;  but  there  is  a  fcarcfty  of  water,  efpe-  mage  is  white ;  the  lower  half  of  the  back,  the 

ctally  in  fummery  there  being  hpt  one  well  on  prime  quills,  arifl  the  tail,  are  black ;  the  legs  t 

the  ifland. — ^There  are  many  cmrches  and  cha-  pale  red.    This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Baft  Iiidic% 

pelS)  with  fome  monafteries.    The  drefs  of  the  and  feeds  on  fnails. 

women  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  other  MYDRECHT,  a  town  <tf  Holland*  m  the  dep. 

iflands,  as  that  of  thofe  iflanders  is  difFerenf  from  cff  Delft,  and  late  prov.  of  Utrechti  i6  miia 

the  drefs  of  the  other  European  ladies.     Their  W8W.  of  Utrecht. 

heads  are  adorned  with  lively-coloured  turbans ;  (z.)  MYGPONIA,  in  ancient  geography, a dii. 

their  garments  are  a  ihorU white  ihift,  plalt^  be-  tri^  of  Macedonia,  N.  of  the  Stnus  Thermaicui, 

fore  and  behiifd,  which  reaches  to  their  knees;  and  E.  of  the  river  Axius,  which  feparates it  fin» 

they  have  white  linen  drawers,  and  red,  green,  Bottiiftis,  and  W.  of  the  Sirymon.  (Plin^J 

yellow,  or  blue  Hockings,  with  various  coloured  («.)  MTeDOMiA,  a  diftnd  of  Meibpotamia,  & 

flippers.    An  ordinary  fuit  for  the  foperior  ranks  named  from  that  of  Macedonia,  extending  fv  £. 

witi  coft  aoo  crowns.  along  the  Euphrates,  from  Zeugma  down  to 

(a. )  My  CONE,  the  capital  of  the  above  ffland,  Thapfacus.    Nlfibts  was  reckoned  to  it. 

containing  abont  3000  inhabitants.    Loni  %$,  51.  MYGINDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetn. 

£.  Lftt.  37.  28.  N.  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  claft  of 

MYCONIANS,  7  the  natives  of  Myconos.  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  tanking  witk 

MYCONII,          3  They  were  noted  for  bald*  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.    The  ctlji 

nefs :  hence  Myeonhu  was  ufed  for  a  bald  perfon.  is  quadripartite ;  the  petals  4 ;  the  fruit  a  globofe 

Strabo  fays,  they  became  ba4d  .at  the  age  of  20  plum. 

or  35.    Pliny  fays,  their  children  were  born  with-  MYIAC^RUS  Dbus,  in  heathen  mythologf,  1 

out  hair.  ,  name  given  fometipaes  to  Jupiterp  ana  fometioia 

MYCONGS,  or'>  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  to  Hercules,  on  occafion  of  their  being  facrilioed 

MYCOKUS,      5  ^^  Cyclades,  near  Delos,  to,  for  driving  away  the  vaft  numbers  of  fiia 

under  which  the  giants  and  Centaurs  flain  by  Her-  which  tnfefted  the  fkcrifices  on  certain  public  oc- 

cules  are  feigned  to  lie  buried.    Hence  the  pro-  cafions.    The  word  is  ufually  fpelt  MvagkcS} 

yerb,  Omnia  fuh  Myeonum  eongcrere  (f .  e,  every  but  this  muft  be  an  ek'ror,  as  this  word  does  w( 

thing  lies  under  Myconus),  applied  to  an  injudi-  exprefs  iht/l^'deftro^ert  but  the  m9ufe4fPr9yr\ 

cious  or  unnatural  farrago.  The  ifland  was  poor,  and  we  have  it  fufficiently  teftified  by  the  ancieiiti, 

and  the  inhabitants  very  aTaricious ;  whence  Ar-  thai  flies  were  the  only  creatures  againft  whoa 

chilochus  reproached  Pericles,  that  be  came  to  a  this  deity  was  invoked.     Pliny  calls  this  ddtf 

ft»ft  like  a  Myconian;  that  is,  without  previous  MyroDES,  and  fays,  that  the  flies  vrhich  ufed  :<) 

invitation.    It  is  now  called  Mycoivb.  pefter  the  Olympic  rites  went  away  in  wboSe 

MYCTERIA,  the  jABiatr,  in  ornithology;  a  clouds  on  the  facrtflctng  a  bull  to  this  god.  Wf 

.  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallae.  find  in  Athenaeus  alfo,  that  this  facrificing  tot^ 

The  bill  is  long,  bending  upwards,  and  acute ;  tgod  of  flies  at  the  Olympic  games  was  a  cooftat 

the  noftrils  are  fmall  and  linear ;  there  is  no  cuftom.    Some  diftinguifli  thefe  two  deitj«i  ^ 

tongue  \  and  the  feet  have  4  toes.   There  are  two  tell  us  that  Myiodes  ufed  to  vlfit  the  natioBU 

fpecies:  vengeance,  with  a  vaft  multitude  of  flies;  aid 

I.  Mycteria  Americana,  ^e  Afnerkan  ja'  that,  on  paying  him  the  due  honours  of  a  ^ 

hiruy  is  about  the  6ze  of  a  turkey.    The  bill  is  flee,  they  all  went  away  aj^ain.    At  the  Olfnpic 

long,  ftout,  and  of  a  black  colour:  the  whole  games,  Jupiter  was  worihipped  under  the  naaf 

plumage  is  white,,  except  the  bead,  and  about  w  Apomyost  of  Myiagrus  Deus.   (See  AroNfos.) 

two  thirds  of  the  neck,  which  are  bare  of  feathers  This  happened  only  once  in  many  years;  buttk 
and  of  a  blacktfli  colour ;  the  remainder  is  alfo^  Elians  worfliipped  him  continually  uodcr  t!ii 

bare,  and  of  a  fine  red ;  on  the  hind  head  are  a  name,  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  bcW) 

.  few  greyifh  feathers ;  the  legs  are  ftrong,  of  a  which  ufually  fent  an  army  of  flics  and  other  is- 

great  length,  and  covered  with  black  fcales;  wings  feds,  about  the  end  of  fummer»  that  infeftedtlte 

and  tail  even  at  the  end.    (See  Plate  CGXXXI.)  country  with  peftilence. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  all  the  favannas  of  Cay-  MYIODES  DEUS.    See  Myi  AG  a  us. 

enne,  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  (x.)  MYLiE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  Gnk 

T^ey  are  migratory  and  gregarious.    The  female  city  fituated  on  an  ifthmus  of  a  cognomiBal  peft- 

makes  its  neft  in  great  trees,  which  grow  on  the  infula,  on  the  N£.  fide  of  the  ifland. 

borders;  lays  two  eggs,  and  brings  up  the  young  (1.)  Mylje,  a  town  built  by  the  people  a 

in  the  neft  till  they  can  defcend  tb  the  ground.  Zancle.  fSttaboJ  Mylseus,  the  epkhet,  ai  Mf- 

The  colour  of  the  young  bird  is  grey ;  in  the  ad  l«us  Campus,  mentioned  by  Pblybius ;  now  ctS* 

year  it  changes  to  rofe-colour;  and  in  the  3d  to  ed  Melazzo.    See  Mblazzo,  N^  i. 

pure  white.    They  are  very  wild  and  voracious,  MYLJ£I,  the  people  of  Mr  la. 

and  devour  fifli  in' great  quantities.    The  flefli  of  MYLASA,  or>  in  ancient  geographyi  at)«^ 

the  young  birds  is  fatd  to  be  good,  but  that  of  the  MYLASSA,    3  city  of  Caria  in  Afia  Minor,  6* 

old  is  hard  and  oily.  tuated  about  9  miles  from  the  Smtt  OratniaU'  k 

a.  Mycteri  a  Asi  atica,  the  Indian  jahiru^  is  was  the  capital  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of  CtnM^ 
of  a  large  fize.  The  bill  is  duiky,  almoft  ftraight  father  of  Maufoius.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  Menainff< 
above,  and' gibbous  near  the  fore-head;  the  under  king  of  Caria,  and  fays  that  the  Rhodians pit- 
mandible  fwelled  beneath ;  and  from  the  bale  of  ferved  with  the  greateft  care  his  portrait  pan^d 
the  bill  there  pafles  through  and  beyond  the  eye  by  Apelles ;  but  it  was  not  in  honour  of  tbis  ^ 
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loder  that  a  Coriotbiao  pillar  was  ereded  at  M7-  MYLBNSESy  the  natives  of  Mylac. 

laia,  which  fiiU  exifts,  and  on  which  is  to  be  feen  MYLITTA*  a  name  of  Venus  among  the  Af- 

tke  following  infcription  :  **  The  people  ere^ed  fyrians.    In  her  temples  the  women  were  obliged 

this  pillar  in  honour  of  Menander^  the  (on  of  Uli-  to  proilttute  themfelves  to  ftrangers*,  Hercdot,  L.  u 

ade0>  and  grandfon  of  EuthydemuSf  the  benefac-  c.  zti*  139. 

tor  of  his  country,  and  whofe  anceftors  rendered  MYLOGLOSSUM.   See  An  atom  y«  §  %oit  6. 

k  great  fervices  alfo."    Euthydemusy  the  grand-  MYLOHYOIDi£US.  See  Anatomy,  §  aoz»  3. 

fither  of  this  Menander^  lived  in  the  time  of  Juli-  MYLOPHARYNG^US.SeeAN  atomy,S  203. 

U8  Caeiar  and  Aiiguftus.    Caria  w|8  taken  by  Mi-  *  MYNCHEN. »./  [m^ncJbett,  Sax.]  A  nun.  D«£P. 

thridatest  and  afterwards  by  Labienus»  whofe  fa-  MYNDUS9  a  fea  pcgrt  lown  of  Caria»  near  Ha* 

ther  bad  been  one'  of  Caelar's  generals.    Hybrias,  licarnaiTus. 

whofe  eloquence  and  valour  delervedly  entitled  MYN£S>  king  of  LyrnefiuB  in  Cilicia,  the  huf- 

liim  to  a  diftinguiihed  rank  among  his  country-  batid  of  Brifcis*    See  Brisk  is. 

men,  in  vain  encouraged  them  to  defend  it,  when  MYNIJE.    See  Minya. 

it  was  befieged  by  the  latter.    He  himfeif  was  MYNOW.    See  Minnow.                            ^ 

obliged  to  yield  to  neceffity,  and  to  take  refuge  at  MYNSICHT,  Hadriat,  pJbyfician  to  the  duke 

Rhodes:  but  icarcely  had  the  conqueror  quitted  of  Mecklenburg h  and  federal  other  German  prin- 

the  city,  when  Hybrias  returned,  and  reftored  11-  cea,  was  diilinguifhed  for  his  kjiowle^e  of  che- 

bcrty  to  his  country.  He  aifo  deftroy^  the  power  mlftry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  x  jt\i  century.    He 

of  an  ambitious  citizen,  wbofe  riches  and  talents  publilbed  a  work  entitled  Jrmentiuium  Medico' 

had  rendered  him  a  neceflary  evil.    Euthjdemus,  C^xnicumvWbJch  has  undei^gone  various  editions; 

often  baniihed,  and  as  often  recalled,  always  too  but  his  defcriptipn  of  feveral  medicines  and  their 

powerful  in  a  ftate,  the  ind^>endence  of  which  he  virtues  is  not  always  to  be  defended  upon.     He 

threatened,  (aw  bis  ambition  checked  by  the  zeal  difcovered  the  Jal  4t  duokiu,  gr  Arcanumi  which 

md  adivfty  of  Hybrias.    The  Romans  left  to  Mf-  i»  fHll  is  ufe. 

lafa  that  liberty  of  which  it  rendered  itielf  (b  wor-  MYOCA&TORES.  See  Mus,  f  III,  N«  40, 4f  • 

thy  by  the  great  efforts  it  made  to  pcefinrve.i^  *  MYOGRAPHY. «./.  [ii4v^<fffi«.]  A  defcnp- 

PUay  calls  it  Miflafa  libera,    Strabo  informs,. us,  .tion  of  tbemu^les, 

Jut  it  was  one  of^the  moft  magnificent  cities  of  .,    U.][*  MYOLOGY.  «•/.  [n^olpffCf  Fr.]  The  de- 

tnttquity,  and  one  of  thofe,  the  temples,  porticoes,  Xcrlption  and  do^trin^  of  the  muioles.— To  in- 

lod  other  public  monuments  of  which  were  high-  ftance  in  all  the  particulars,  were  to  write  a  whole 

y  admired.    A  quarry  of  white. marble  in  the  if&tm  oi mjol«^*   CbeynPs  Phii*  Prmcipks. 

leighbourhood   fumtihed  it  with  abundance  of  (i«)  Myology  is  derivied  from /<m(»  0^1^(0, and 

aaterials  for  ereding  thefe  edifices.    The  Myla-  ^«>«r»  dtfcour/e ;  and  is  that  branch  of  anatomy 

fans  bad  two  temples  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  one  which  treats  of  the  muscles  See  An  atomy,  Ind* 

tkoated  in  the  city,  which  wasiiamed  O/ogOf^od  \    MYOMAKCY,  n./.  ^  kfnd  of  divination,  or 

lootber  on  a  mountaia,  60  leagues  diftant.    The  ^method  t>f  fweteUi^g  fixture  events  by  means  df 

itter  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  StratiuSf  Jupiter  mice.    Some  authors  hold  myomavcy  to  be  one 

he  Warrior.  His  ftatue*  which  was  very  ancient,  ^f  the  moA  ancient  kindsof  divination ;  and  tbinic 

aipired  great  veneration ;  people  came  from  all  it  is  on  this  account  that  liaiah*  Uvi«  xy*  reckoni 

loarters  to  implore  his  prote&ion  ;  and  for  -the  ,mice  amonif  the  abominable  things  of  the  idoU* 

^eater  accommodation  of  his  votaries  a  paved  tors.    But,  befides  that  it  is  notxertaln  that  the 

jray  was  cooftnided,  which  reached  from  Myla^  Hebrew  word  "Wt,  uied  by  the  prophet,  fignifiea 

\  A  this  venerable  fabric.    This  city  is  now  called  a  mwfe^  it  is  evident  it  is  uot  tiie  diviaation  by 

\  ICr/a«so,  or  hUlqffot  and,  according  to  Dr  Chandr  that  animal,  be  i^hat  it  will,  that  is  Q>okea  off 

fr,  isftill  a  large  place.  (See  Melazzo,  K^  s.)  but  the  eating  it. 

rhe  boufes  are  numerous,  but  mean,  and  chiefly'  '  MYONIA,  a  ,to«n  of  Phods.  Pav/oMm 

if  plafter,  with  trees  interfperfed.    Theairisbad,  MYOPIA*  Short-sight  toiifiss;  afpcciesof 

lad  fcorjHons  abound,  entering  often  at  the  doors  vifioo  wherein  i^edts  are  feen  only  at  fmall  di& 

lod  windows,  and  lurking  in  the  rooms.    The  tances.    See  Madicinb,  ladexf  and  OPTica. 

>laia  isfurrounded  by  lofty  mountains^  and  cul«  «  MYOPY.  «./.  \f»yui^\  Shortaefs  of  fight. 

Sivated.    Round  the  town  are  ranges  of  broken  MYOSOTIS,  Scoa.PiON-GRAss,agenuaof  tb0 

columns,  the  nemsaats  of  porticoes,  now  with  monogvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  pea^mdria 

rubbifl)  bounding  the  vineyards.    A  large  portion  claft  or  plants;  aiod  in  the  natural  method  rj^k- 

)f  the  plain  is  covered  with  fcattered  fragmentBf  ing  under  the  4iit  ordery  Afpcr'rfoU^*  The  corolla 

tnd  with  piers  of  ordinary  aqueducts;  befides  in-  is  ialverfbaped,  quinquend,  and  emai^ginated ; 

Tcriptions,  moftly  ruined  and  illegible.  Some  altars  the  throat  (but  up  by  (mail  arches.    There  are  4 

aedicated  to  Hecatomnua  have  been  difcovered.  ^cies;  of  which  Uiemoft  remarbabloia 

Of  all  the  ancient  temples  which  formerly  oma-  Myosotis    Sco«pioiDESf   the    mousmar* 

i&eated  this  city,  one  only  efcaped  the  power  of  This  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  naturally  in 

bme,  the  blind  zeal  of  the  early  CbrifUans,  and  dry  fields,  and  oq  the  margins  of  fprings  and  rills. 

Uie  barbarous  fupcr^tition  of  the  Mahometans.  It  hath  naked  feeds,  and  the  points  of  the  leaves 

This  monument  was  dedicated  to  Auguftus  and  callous.    It  varies  coofiderably  in  different  fitua- 

the  divinity  of  Rome.    When  Pococke  vifited  tions.    In  dry  places  the  plant  and  flower#  are 

Mclaffo,  it  wasperfedt  and  entire  ;  but  at  prefent  fmaller ;  in  moift  ones  both  are  larger,  and  A)me« 

1^0  traces  of  it  remain  except  a  few  fragments,  times  hairy*.   The  bloffoms  vary  firom  a  full  blue 

which  have  been  employed  to  conftrudt  a  Turfcifh  ^o  a  very  pale  one,  and  fometimes  a  yellow;  and 

^^^''luc-  appear  in  a  long  fpirally  twilted  fpike.    When  it 

grows 
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frowA  in  the  water,  and  its  tafte  and  fmell  is  little  food,  and  relapfe  into  their  fbnner  ftate. 

thereby  rendered  lefs  obfervable,  (beep  will  fome*  Thefe  animals  feldom  appear  far  from  their  re- 

times  eat  it ;  but  it  is  generally  fatal  to  them,  treats,  or  in  any  open  place ;  whence  they  fecm 

Cows,  horfes,  fwine.  and  goats  re<xife  it.  left  common  in  Britain  than  they  really  are.   They 

MYOSURT,  in  zoology.    See  Mus,  §  HI.  make  their  nefts  of  mofs,  grafs,  and  dead  leaves; 

MYOSURUS,  Mouse-tail,  in  botany,  a  ge-  and  bring  3  or  4  young  at  a  tin)e. 

nus  of  the  polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen-  '     4.  Myoxus  Nitela*,  the  garden  dormoufiy  i«of 

'  tandria  claf?  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  metnod  a  tawny  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 

ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Multyiliqwe,    The  and  whitifli  afti  tinged  with  ydlowon  the  under; 

calyx  IB  pentaphyllous,  the  leaves  cohering  at  the  has  a  black  circle  round  each  eye,  and  a  blact 

bafe ;  there  are  5  fubulated  nedaria  refembling  fpot  behind  each  car ;  and  is  5  inches  lonp,  befides 

petaH  r  the  feods  ire  numerous.  the  tail,  which  meafures  4.  (Sec  Plate  CCXXXVI.) 

MYOT\r.P^.    See  Mus,  §  TIL  N**  4»— 46.  They  inhabit  the  S.  parts  of  Europe  and  Ruffii, 

MYOXUS  rhe Dormouse,  in  zoology;  age-  and  live  chiefly  in  gardens,  though  fometimei 

nusofquidaipedsbelongingtotheorderofglires;  found  in  houfes.    They  are  very  deftrudrve  to 

formerly  included  by  Linnseus  under  the  genus  fruit,  particularly  peaches,  which  they  prefer  to 

Mus.    There  are  2  fore  feeth  in  each  jaw;  the  every  other  kind.    They  alfo  eat  peafe,  apricots, 

upper  ones  cuneated,  the  under  comprefTed :  the  and  plumis;  ^nd  when  foft  fruits  are  not  to  be  bad, 

wbifkersare  long;  the  tail  is  hairy  and  round,grow.  they  will  eat  almonds,  Siberts,  nuts*  and  even  l^ 

ing  thicker  towards  the  extremity ;  the  fore'  and  gumifious  plants.    Of  tbefe  they  carry  off  great 

hind  legs  are  of  equal  length,  and  the  fore  feet  quantities  into  their  retreats,  which  they  dig  in 

have  4  toes.    There  are  4  fpecies :  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  well  cultivated  gar- 

X.  Myoxus  Dryas,  the  Wood  Dormoufet  is  of    dens ;  for  in  old  orchards  they  are  of^en  found  ia 

a  reddifh  brown  or  tawny  grey  colour  on  the  up*  hollow  trees,  where  they  mako  beds  of  herbS) 

per,  and  a  dirty  white  on  the  under  parts  of  the  mofn,  and  leaves:  %  or  10  of  them  are  often  found 

*  Dody ;  having  a  black  line  from  ear  to  ear  ^crofs  in  the  fame  place,  benumbed »  and  rolled  up  in 

the  eyes.    It  differs  from  the  garden  dormoufe  the  midft  of  theii-  provtfion  of  ipiit  and  nut«. 

only  in  colour,  and  in  having  a  (horter  and  more  They  copulate  in  fpring,  and  bring  forth  in  fum- 

bufhy  tail,  and  in  wanting  the  black  fpotB  near  mer,  5  or  6  young,  who  grow  vcrf  quickly,  tat 

the  ears.    Dr  Gmelin,  however,  ranks  them  as  are  not  fertile  till  the  next  year;    Their  fiefli  ii 

diftind  fpecies.    See  N°  4.  not  eatable,  but  has  the  fame  difagreeable  odour 

1.  Mvnxus  Gli's,  the  boarif  Jormoafe,  19  of  a  with  the  domeftic  rat. 

pale  afh-coloui'  on  the  upper  parts  of  tire  body,  MYRA,-  a  town  of  Lycia,  on-  a  high  hiH  % 

and  whitifh  on  the  under;  and  is  about  the  fize  miles  from  the  fea.    Plin.  v.  27.  Straho  xiv. 

of  the' common  (qnirrel,  but  thicker  in  the  body.  MYREPSUS,  Nicolas-,  was  a  phyfician  ofA- 

(See  Plate  CCXXXI,/^.  1.)     It  inhabits  France,  lespndria,  t^  whom  we  *are  under  great  obliga- 

the  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  SW.  of  Ruffia  about  ttons  for  colfe^ing  into  a  kind  of  pharmacopaia, 

the  Volga.   This  animal,  which  is  the  »Xfiof  of  A-  «ll  tfte  compound  medicines  mentioned  in  the 

riftotle,  fivoi' c  of  Oppiat),  and  glh of  P^»ny,  was  works^of •  the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers.   His 

held  in  great  efteem  among  the  Romans,  as  a  lux-  work  was  completed  before  the  beginning  of  ibe 

urious  delicacy:  they  were  fed  in  places  called  14th  centtiry ;  and  though  written  in  barbaroui 

gliriariat  conffrudted  for  the  ptirpofe ;  and  they  Greek,  •  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  rule 

are  ftill  eaten  by  the  modem  hafians.    It  fo^ms  a  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  in  Europe.    A 

neft  in  the  hollow  of  fome  tree,  in  which  it  fleeps  ti'anflaTiqn  of  it  into  Latin  by  Leonard  Fufch  is 

all  day:  feeds  in  the  night  oh  tvut»,  walnuts,  the  entitled  0pm  Medieamentorumfin  Se&iones  il^v^ 

feeds  of  apples>  &c.  and  grows  very  fat  in  autumn,  digejhtm*  •  There  are  many  editions ;  the  beft  ii 

About  oJstober  they  gather  in  troops;  andj  retir-  that  df  Herman  Beverus,  Nuremberg,  i6.<8.  8to. 

ing  into  fubterranean  burrows,  remain  torpid  till  ♦MYRIAD,  n  f,  [/t<vpi«f.]     i.  The  number  of 

near  the  end  of  May.    The  female  has  to  teats,  ten  thonfand.    1.  Proverbially  any  great  num- 

6  of  which  are  fituated  on  the  breaft,  and  4  on  ber.    > 

the  belly ;  and  (he  brings  forth  from  9  to  i a  young  Of  aH  thofe  myriadsf  which  we  lead,  the  chief. 

ones  at  a  litter.  MUtw» 

5.  Mtoxus  Muscardinus,  the  common  dor-  — Are'there  legions  of  devil«  who  are  continually 
MOUSE,  is  about  the  fize  of  the  domeftic  mouii?,  .  defigning  and  working  our  ruin  ?  there  are  alfo 

but  of  a  plumper  appearance ;  the  nofe  is  morfe  mjri(^ds  of  g6od  angels  who  are  more  cheerful  aad 

blunt ;  the  head,  fides,  belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  oEcious  to  do  us  good.  Tilhtfon, — 

tawny  red  colour,  the  throat  white.    (See  Plate  Safe  fits  the  goddefs  in  her  diirk  retreat; 

CCXXXr,/[g-.  1.)     Dormice  inhabit  woods,  or  Around  her,  m^r/a^  of  ideas  wait.          Pf^^' 

very  thick  hedges ;  forming  their  nefts  in  the  hoi-  MYRIAGRAMME,  1  ternw  ufed  in  the  new 

low  of  fome  low  tree,  or  near  the  bottom  of  a  MYRl ALITRE,  and  >  Fre'  ch  fyftem  of  mea- 

clofc  (hrub:  they  form  magazines  of  nuts,  and  eat  MYRtAMETRE ;      3  fares.    See  MfasuHi 

in  an  upright  pofture  like  the  fquirreU  -The  con-  f  X.  > — iii.  Milligramme,  Millilitre,  &c. 

fumption  of  their  hoard^  however,  during  the  ri-  MYRIANDROS,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  Scleuciat 

gour  of  the  feafon  is  but  fmall;  for  they  fleep  moft  on  the  bay  of  Lous ;  thence  called  Simu  Myriait' 

of  the  time,  retiring  into  their'Soles :  at  the  ap-  dricus.    Lhf.  ii.  108. 

proach  of  winter  they  roll  themfelves  up,  and  be-  MYRI  \R'  ,  and  >  terms  ufcd  in  the  new  French 

cornc  torpid.    Sometimes  they  experience  a  (hort  MYKIASTERE,  >  fyftem  of   meafures,     Sd 

revival  in  a  warm  funny  day,  wheo  they  take  a  Measure,  §  X.  i— iii.  Milolit,  &c. 
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MYRICA9  GALBy  or  Sweet  WiLi^owy  inbo-  fides  of  the  branche8»  showing  upon  kpante 

tany ;  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order*  belonging  plants  from  the  n>a1e»  which  are  fucceeded  br 

to  the  dtcecia  clafs  of  plants:  and  id  the  natural  clullers  of  fmall  berries,  each  having  a  fiogle  feed, 

niethod  ranking  under  the  5th  order,  Amintacea^  It  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  in  autumn.    When 

The  fcale  of  both  the  niale  and  female  catkin  is  tranfplanted  into  ihrubberies,  the  moifteft  parts 

io  the  form  of  a  crefcent ;  there  Is  no  corolla ;  but  muft  be  affigned  to  it.    The  leaves,  flowery,  and 

two  ilyles,  and  a  mooofpermous  berry.    There  feeds,  of  this  plant*  have  a  ftrong  fraerant  unelly 

are  7  (pecies,  viz.  and  a  bitter  tafle.    They  are  ufed  for  deftroying 

I.  i.  MvfttCA  Qt^WZfLkf^wax'bearing  myriea,  moths  and  cutaneous  infers  ;^  internally,  in  infu- 

or  candUberry  myrtle^  a  native  of  North  Ameri-  fions,  as  a  ftomachic  and  vermifuge ;  and  as  a  Tub* 

ca.    It  is  a  fmall  tree  about  10  or  12  feet  high,  ftitute  to  hops  for  preferving  malt  liquors,  which 

with   crooked  ilems  branching  forth  near  the  they  vender  more  inebriating ;  it  is  iaid  that  this 

ground  irregularly.    The  leaves  grow  irregularly  quality  is  deftroyed  by  boiling.    Both  thefe  fpe- 

00  them  all  round ;  (bmetimes  by  pairs,  fome-  cies  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  layers,     i. 

times  alternately,  but  generally  at  unequal  diftan-  The  feeds  of  the  candleb^OT  myrtle  we  receive 

ces.    They  are  of  a  lanceolated  figure;  and  fome  from  abroad;  thofeof  the  (weet  gale  from  the 

are  ferrated  at  the  top,  while  others  have  their  bogs  where  they  grow  in  England  or  Scotland, 

edges  wholly  entire.    They  Hand  on  very  ihort  The  beft  way  is  to  fow  them  in  boxes  of  earth 

fbotftalks ;  having  their  upper  furflce  fmooth,  and  from  a  rich  pafture,  well  broken  and  fine.  They 

of  a  fhining  green  colour,  and  the  under  of  a  more  fliould  be  fown  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  and  when 

duiky  hue.    The  branches  of  the  old  plant  ihed  the  hot  weather  comes  on  fet  in  the  ihade.  They 

their  leaves  in  autumn  :  but  the  young  plants  rai-  often  remain  until  the  ad  yeir  before  they  come 

UA  from  feeds  retain  them  the  greateft  part  of  the  up,  efpecialljr  thofe  feeds  that  come  from  abroad, 

winter.    There  are  both  male  and  female  trees  of  If  the  boxes  are  fet  in  the  (bade,  and  the  plants 

this  fpecies ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifli  .  come  up,  they  will  re<|uire  no  other  trouble  the 

colour,  and  make  no  figure;   neither  does  the  firft  fummer  than  keepmg  clean  from  weeds ;  in 

fruit,  which  is  a  fmalt,  dry,  blue  bNerry,  though  winter  they  (hould  be  removed  to  a  warm  hedge 

produced  in  clufiers,  make  any  (how :    It  is  from  or  wall,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 

the  leaves  this  tree  receives  its  beauty  and  value ;  fun.    In  the  following  fpring  they  will  come  up 

for  thefe  being  bruifed,  with  the  bark  of  the  in  plenty.    In  the  beginning  of  May  they  ihould 

?roung  (hoots,  emit  the  moft  fefre(hlng  and  de-  refume  their  (hady  fituation;  and  infnmmer  they 

ight^l  fragntnce,  exceeded  by  no  myrtle,  or  any  will,  require  no  other  trouble  than  weeding  and 

other  aromatic  (hrub. — There  is  a  variety  of  this  watering  in  dry  weather.    In  winter  they  (hould 

fpecies :  viz.  be  removed  into  a  welUlheltered  place ;  and  this 
ii.  Myrica  Ceripcra  Carolinbhsis.    It  is  '  may  be  repeated  two  years;  when  in  (pring  they 

of  lower  growth,  with  (horter  but  broader  leaves,  (hould  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  arid  planted  in 

of  oqual  fragrance;  and  grows  in  Carolina,  where  the  nurferv  at  about  a  foot  afunder.     s.  They 

the  inhabitants  colle(5t  from  its  berries  a  wax  of  may  be  alio  eafily  propagated  by  layers;  for  this 
which  they  make  candles ;  vt^hence  it  is  called  the .  operation  being  performed  on  the  young  wood  in 

fondleberry  tree.    It  delights  in  a  moift  foiL-^The  the  aututnn,  will  occaHon  them  to  (hoot  good 

wax^^is  procured  in  the  following  manner :  In  No-  roots  by  the  autumn  following ;  many  of  which 

vember  and  December,  when  the  berries  are  rfpe,  will  be  good  plants,  fit  for  any  place.    3.  Thefe 

a  man  with  his  fkmWy  will  remove  from  home  to  plants  may  likewife  be  increafed  by  fuckers,  which 

fome  ifland  or  fand-bank  near  the  fea,  where  thefe  many  of  them  often  throw  out  in  vaft  plenty ;  fo 

trees  moft  abound,  taking  with  them  kettles  to  that  thefe  being  taken  out,  the  ftrong  eft  and  beft 

boil  the  berries  in.    He  builds  a  hut  with  palmet-  rooted  may  be  finally  fet  out ;  whilft  the  weaker  and 

to  leaves  for  the  (helter  of  himfelf  and  family  du-  ^ofe  with  lefs  root  may  be  planted  in  the  nurfery. 

ring  his  refidence  there,  which  is  commonly  4  or  3.  Myrica  Cordifolia,  tht  bearhUavedmyr- 

S  weeks.    The  man  cuts  down  the  trees,  while  ///,  with  fubcordated,  (awed,  fe(file  leaves ;  ^  na- 

the  children  firip  of!*  the  berries  into  a  pot ;  and  tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

having  put  water  to  them,  the|^  bpil  them  till  the  3  Myrica  £thiopica»  the  wiilow-leaveJ  my 

oil  floats,  which  is  then  (kimmed  oflT  into  another  Wra,  with  the  leaves  Oigbtly  ferrated ;  a  native  of 

irefTel.    This  is  repeated  till  no  more  oil  appears.  Ethiopia. 

When  cold,  this  hardens  to  the  confidence  of  5  Myrica  Nagi,  the  y^/on  myr/rir,  with  Ian- 
wax,^  and  is  of  a  dirty  green  colour.  Then  they  ceolet  entire  vcinlefs  leaves,  and  berries  about  the 
boil  it  again,  and  clarify  it  in  brafs  kettles ;  which  fize  of  a  cherry. 

gives  it  a  tranfparent  greennefs.    Thefe  candles  6.  Myrica  QuERCil'OLiA^with  oblong  leaves, 

bum  z  long  time,  and  yield  a  grateful  fniell.  They  finuated  or  notched  on  the  ll^s,  like  the  leaves 

ufually  add  a  fourth  part  of  tallow,  which  makes  of  the  oak ;  of  which  there  are'two  varieties,  the 

xhem  Dum  clearer.  fmooth  and  the  hairy,  native^  of  the  Cape. 

4.  Myrica  Communis,  the  Galc,  Duub  myr^  7.  Myrica  Trifoliata,  the  trifoliate  mjrica^ 

tUt  or  fweet  wUIoWf  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  with  ternate  leaves,  touthed  on  the  edges ;  is  a 

in  many  places  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Thefe  5  fpe- 

rifes  about  4  feet  high,  vrith  many  (hrubby  fialks,  cies  are  all  tender  plants,  kept  ascur'ofities  in  the 

which  divide  into  feveral  branches,  garni(hed  with  green-houfe,  and  not  eafily  prop '-hated. 

itifif  fpea%(haped  leaves  of  a  light  yellowKh  green,  MYRINA,  a  fea-port  town  of  iEolia  ;  called  aU 

fmooth,  and  a  little  fiwed  at  their  points.    The  fo  Sehajlopclh f*^nd  now  SandetUc.     Tac.  Ann.  ii, 

female  flowers  or  catkins  arc  produced  from  the  47*  Strabo^  13. 
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UYkic^lttLWM,  *n  botanf >  t^At Eg.  Mil-  M.  Scti Wirt«,  who  has  darrfully  *t*iAmed  tbis  a 
FOIL,  a  genusof  (hcPolyaftdrta  ofder,inthcmo-  well  as  the  othcff  two  fpeciw^  prefervcd  infpi- 
noecia  daft  of  plants;  and  m  the  ifattirat  tnethod  r?te,  places  them  amongft  fhc  monadelphia.  But 
ranktfig  unrfer  the?  i^lh  order,  htunJaU.  The  if  this  fpedeS  is  to  be  feparated  at  all  from  tic 
male  Calyx  is  trlfaplryffoas;  th^re  is  ito  corolla;  ctlft  fjOlyandria,  and  order  rtioriogynia,  ft  fhould 
the  (lamina  are  8.  Tbe  female  calyx  is  tetraphyl- ^  ctrtaiuly  be  ranIceJ  undef  thefe  of  DiaJa  afid 
lous ;  the  piftils  4 1  thefe  iS  no  ftyle ;  and  4  naked  Syngemjid.  The  nutmeg  has  hetxx  fop^ofcdto  be 
feeds.  the  Comncum  of  Thcophraftiis,  but  there  fcems 

MYR13TTCA,  the  NtJTME6  tREfc,  in  botany;  litfTe  fbu'.«Trftion  fdf  this  op!n!on ;  nor caii  it  with 
n  genOf?  of  plaiifa  belortging  to  the  claf^  dicCcia,    more  prohabilhy  be.thonpht  id  be  (he  Chrylda- 

'   *        '  '   was 


MV  Lpc,  who  dolihtf^fs  has  fallowed  the  la^eft  im-  nifies  r^.ut  of  banda.    Runmh?u8  both  figured  nnd 

ptOvcmcntS  irt  b(^tany,  in  his  IntrtdU^lon  to  bo-  dtfcfibcd  this  trte ;  but  w  fi^tre  gfiveti  by  him 

/^;;^,  (tend.  Edit.  1794,  p.  ila  artd  agfg.)  as  well  18  fo  impcffc(5t,  and  the  dcfcrrplfcfi  fo  coaiufcd, 

a^  the  younger  LiWjacu^,  r^nks  it  \t\  the  clafs  Po*  that  Linraeus  <tho  gave  it  fRe  jieiJeriC  tiamc  vt)- 

i^nfiJriA  ahd  Ofd^  of  Monyrynia,  (See  N°  i.)  From  r{^ita,  was  uriabte  to  aOfrgn  its  ftop^f  charaAm. 

the  g<*neraT  ChiTfAAer  of  tho^id  fpeclej,  indeed,  6f  Sonnefat'fl  account  of  (he  mufcodUr  la  ftill  more 

t?:e  m^T^'  and  female  flowers  gf6vtif:g  on  dirti^^5t  erroneous;  and  the  younger  Linnsea^  milled  by 

plants;  tt  <cmitd  fecm  to  be  profjerly  arranged  this  author,  places  the  fnyfiflica  in  fh«  t\%^  Palj' 

under  the  t\xii  Diacia  ;  but  Mf  Lee  faye,  '*  triany  andria^  itrtd  defcfibes  the  CofcXii  as  Confining  of 

pfanfs  which  have  rtial6  and  female  Itowefs  Oft  five  petals.   ThunbeTg,'wb^c*amined  the  flower 

(fiftina  plants  ate  hot  admitted  t6  this  clafs,  ^be-  of  (he  nutmeg  places  U  fn#ibe  clafs  Moaoetia; 

caufe  this  hapt>cns  not  to  the  fuhole gfiius**   The  afld  acCofding  id  his  dcfcHptioft,  fhe  inale  flower 

male  calyx  Is  mouophytloas,  (Irong,  and  parted  has  but  one  filament,  filfrounded  at  the  upper 

into  three  lacifiii  of  an  o^ul  (hap^,  and  enditig  In  prart  by  tbe  atitberae;  and  as  the  filamests  %ft 

a  j)oin( :  it  has  no  corolla.    Irt  the  middle  of  (he  (hott  atid  (lender,  and  (he  amherae  united,  thii 

receptacle  rifts  a  cohrmu  of  the  height  of  the  ca-'  miftafce  might  eafily  arifc.    M.  de  La  Marck  in. 

\yji  \  to  the  uppet  part  of  whicli  the  anthefaj  aie  forms  (is,  that  he  received  fcveral  branched  of  tBf 

attached.    They  vary  in  number  from  three  to  li  myfiftica  both  in  fldwers  and  fruit,  from  the  IDe 

or  13.    The  female  calyx  and  corolla  as  in  (he  o^  trance,  where  a  nutmeg  tree,  which  waiin- 

malei  on  a  diitindt  tree.    The  germen  of  an  oval  troduced  by  M.  Poivreiit  1770,  is  now  very  larg^ 

ihape;  the  flyle  fhoTt,  With  a  bifid  ftigma ;  the  and  continually  producing    flow^B  and   froit. 

lacinii  of  which  aft  oval  and  fpreading.— The  FroM  thcfe  branches,  which  were  fent  from  M. 

ffuit  is  of  that  foft  called  drupa.     It  is  (lefliy.  Cere,  ditedlof  of  the  king's  garden  in  that  i (land, 

r6andiih,  fdmetimeis  unilocular,  fometimes  bivaU  M.  De  La  Marck  has  defcribed  and  figured  tlis 

ved,  and  burfts  when  ripe  at  the  fide.    The  feed  and  other  fpecies  of  tTie  myriftica  with  tolerable 
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MlCfi  J  I.  ^.  j ;  and  §  4.)    The.  feed  or  nut-  cut  fenthwife,.    r.  Anothef  feaiftn  cf  the  faiw. 

meg  is  round  Or  oval  (haped,  unilocular,  and  eon-  d.  The  t)utmcg  enveloped  with  tta  covering  tbo 

talnS  a  fmall  kerfaet,  variega(ed  on  (he  (brface  by  mace.    e.  The  fatty  membrane  or  it^^ie  (pfttd 

the  fibiies  rnnnlngf  ih  the  form  Cf  a  fcrew.    Thefe  out.   /  The  nutmeg  of  its  natufal  (iate.   g*  The 

are  5  fpecies,  according  to  fome  authors ;  but  fe-  lame  with  its  external  tegufflent  removed  at  one 

Veral  cf  thclb  hcingf  only  varieties,  (hey  may  be  end.    h.  The  farhc  with  i(6  outer  fegumeot  en- 

redtfctfd  to  three,  viz.  tirefy  removed.    ;.  A  tranlVcrf^  feAiod  of  lb« 

a.  MyristiCa  t'AToa,  the  wild  ntidheg':  this  nuttneg.    Fig.  a  and  3,    Sprigs  in  Dower,  with  a 

grows  in  Tobago,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  an  reprefentation  of  the  calyx  and  column  in  the 

apple-(ree ;  has  oblong,  lanteolated,  downy  teav^s^  flower.    The  kehi^ls,  called  MOrd  ECs,  are  wfll 

and  hairy  frtiit :  (he  nutmeg  of  which  M  afoma.  known,  and  have  been  long  ufed  both  fof  culioiry 

th;,  but  when  given  inwardly  is  narcotic,  and  oc-  aind  medical  purpofes.   Diftilled  wifh  water,  fbqr 

cndons  drtiAkennefs,  deHriuto,  and  madnefs,  for  a  yield  a  large  ouantKy  of  elTential  Oil,  refembling 

time.    See  a  figure  in  Gaertfier  de  Sefn,  et  Frua.  m  flavour  the  t^icc  itfelf  5  after  the  dlftillation,  aa 

T.  41.  f.  3>  4*  infipid  febaceous  mat(cr  Is  foUnd  fwimming  on 

a.MYRiSTicaMosCHATA,theNUTM£(JtRfiE,  the  water;  the  decoction  inf)}iirated,  gives  an  ex- 
attains  the  height  of  30  feet,  produdng  numefous  trait  of  an  iiriftuous,  very  lightly  bittcrilh  Uftc, 
branehes  which  Hfe  together  In  fioi-ies,  and  are  co-  and  with  little  or  no  aftfmgency.  Redlified  fpi- 
vcn?d  with  bark,  which  on  the  trunk  is  a  reddi(h'  rit  extrads  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs  by  inm- 
hnnvn,  but  that  on  (he  young  branches  is  of  a  fion,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  difiinatlon ; 
bright  green  colour:  The  leaves  are  nearly  ellip-  Rence  the  fpirituous  extrad  pofTefTes  the  flavour 
t;cal,  pointed,  undulated,  obliquely  nerved,  on  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  degre.  Naitflcgs,  wCca 
the  upper  fide  of  a  bright  green,  on  the  (itider  heated,  yield  to  the  prefs  a  confiderablc  quanWy 
whiti(h,  and  ftand  alternately  upon  foot  (talks :  the  of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling  conaetw 
flovsers  are  fmall,  and  ban^  upon  dendtT  pedun-  into  a  febacedus  confidence.  In  the(!lop«w« 
cles,  pTt)ceeding  from  the  axillae  of  the  fravcs :  meet  with  3  forte  of  unAuous  fubftarces,  o\.t^ 
tbey  are  both  male  and  female  upon  feparate  tro^t.  cil  <fmace%  though  really  cxprcfled  fron  the  est- 
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msg.    ThP  beft  It  hroi^gbt  horn  the  ^ft  In^Sies  daya,  till  it  h9$  loft  its  ibur  apd  ihacptiife.  They 

in  ftone  jars;  this  is  <>f  a  ibick^  conflftence*  of  tine  ^heo  boil  it  ^^eotly  in  a  fyrup  of  Aigari  to  s«bicby 

colour  of  oiace,  aofi  bas  a9  agreeable  fragrant  If  they  wiib  it  to  be  bard,  a  little  lime  is  added. 

fioKll:  the  ad  ibrt^  whifh  is  paler  coloured*  and  This  operation  is  repeated  for  S  days*  and  each 

moch  inferior  in  quality,  poipes  from  Holland  in  time  the  fynip  is  renewed.    The  fruit  when  thus 

ibiid  maiZes,  generally  fiat»  and  of  a  fquare  6-  preferved  is  put  for  the  laft  time  into  a. pretty 

gure:  tbe  ^d»  which  is  the  worft  of  alU  and  ufn-  thick  fyrup»  and  is  kept  in  earthen  potsjBlofely 

ally  called  eommonoil  ofmace^  is  an  artificial  com-  ihut.    Thefe  nuts  are  likewife  pickled  with  brine 

pofitioo  6f  (evum^  p^pioil,  and  the  Uket flavour-  ortinegar;  and  when  they  intend  to  eat  them, 

ed  with  a  little  gcnuwe  oil  of  nutmeg.    When  thev  firft  iUep  them  in  freih  water,  and  afterwards 

the  fruit  isripet  Ithe  natives  afcend  the  trees,  and  boil  them  in  fyrup  of  fugar*    Nutmegs  preferved 

gather  it  by-pulUng  the  bmoches  to  them  with  entire  are  frefented  as  deferts,  and  the  inhabi- 

loaghooks«  3ou^  ar^  employed  in  opening  them  tanits  of  India  fometimes  eat  them  when  they 

immediately,  and  in  taking  off  the  green  meU  or  drink  tea.      Some  ufe  nothing   but  the  pulp; 

firft  rhind,  which  is  U^d  together  in  a  heap  in  the  others  chew  the  mace;  but  they  generally  throw 

woods,  wbeK  in  tim&  it  putrefies.  As  foon  as  thue  gw^  the  kemal,  which  is  really  the  nutmeg*  Many 

putrefa^ion  has  taken  place,  ^{lere  ipring  up  ^  who  perform  fe^oyages  to  the  north  chew  this 

knd  of  muibroomSff  e^Hed  bo^^fi  m^ifbatynU  of  a  fruit  every  nu)rQing.    The  n^edicinal  qualities  of 

blackiib  colQUr,  and  nsu^  ^Ifiod  >gr  the  natives,  nutmeg  are  efteemed  aromatic,  anodynei  ftoma- 

who  confider  them  as  delicate  eating.    When  the  chic,  and  r^ftringept ;  and  it  has  been  much  u&d 

BUts  ar^  ftrjpp«d  of  ^heif  Sfft  rhind  they  are  car-  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries.     To  many  people 

ried  hooH^y  aod  the  msice  is  canefu)l>[.  tak«n  00"  the  aromatic  AjLvaur  of  nutmeg  is  very  agreeable; 

vith  a  llmaU  kn^»     The  mace,  which  ia  of«n  they  however  ihould  be  cautioos  not  to  ufe  it  in 

beautiful  red,  but  afterwards  aflumesadarki(h'or  large  quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to  affe^  the  head, 

reddiih  colour^  is  laid  tp4ry  in  the  fun  for  the  fpace  and  even  to  maoifeft  an  hypnotic  power,  in  fuch 

of  a  day,  and  is  (ben  reipQved  to  a  pUce  If  fs  ex-  a  degree  as  to  psove  dangerous.    Bonttus  fpeaks 

pofv'd  to  his  rays,  wbere  it  Femains  for  eight  days  i  of  this  as  a  frequent  occurcence  in  India:  and 

that  it  may  fof^n  ^  iitUe^  They  afterwards  moif>  Or  Cqlleo  relates  a  remav^able  Hifianee  of  this  fo- 

ten  it  with  ib^-Wf^er,  to  prevent  it  from  drying  j^orific  effeifti  which  fell  under  his  own  obfenra- 

too  much,  or  from  lofing  its  oil.    They  are  care-  tion,  and  hence  concludes  that  in  apopleAic  and 

ful,  however,  not  to  employ  too  much  water,  left  paralytic  cafes  this  (]pioe  may  be  very  improper. 

it  ihould  becpme  puirid»  and  be  devpured  by  thp  xU  obierves,  that  a  perfon  by  miftake  took  two 

vorqis.   Jt  is  laft  of  all  put  into  fmall  bags  and  drams  or  a  little  more  of  powdered  nutmeg :  be 

Tqueezed  very  dofe.  (See  Mace,  §  4.)'  The  nuts,  felt  it  warm  in  his  ftomach,  without  any  uneafi- 

which  are  ftiii  covered  with  their  ligneous  (bell,  are  nefs ;  but  in  about  an  hour  afiter  he  had  taken  it 

for  3  days  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  afterwards  dried  he  was  feized  with  a  drowGoefs,  which  gradually' 

before  a  fire  till  tUey  emit  a  found  when  fliaken ;  increafed  to  a  coinplete  (lupor  and  infenfibility ; 

they  then  beat  them  with  fmall  (ticks  to  remove  and  not  long  after  he  was  found  fallen  f^om  his 

their  (hcU,  which  flies  dK  in  pieces.    Theie  nuts  chair,  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber  in  the 

are  diftributed  into  3  p*1rcels  \  the  firft  contains  ftate  mentioned.    Being  laid  a»bed  he  fell  tfleep ; 

the  Jargeft  and  moft  beautiful,  which  are  deftined  but  waking  a  little  from  time  to  time,  he  was  quite 

to  be  brought  to  Europe  1  the  %A  contains  fuch  as  delirious;  and'he  thus  continued  alternately  fleep- 

are  referred  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  ing  and  detirious  for  feveral  bouiy.     By  degrees, 

the  3d  eontains  the  fmalleft,  which  are  not  quite  however,  bothttiefefymptomsdiminiOicd;  fothat 

ripe.     Thefe  are  burnt  $  and  part  of  the  reft  is  in  about  fix  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  the 

employed  for  procuring  oil  by  prelfure.  A  pound  ^  nutmeg  he  was  pretty  well  recovered  from  ootb- 

of  them  commonly  gives  3  os.  of  oil,  which  has  Although  lie  ft  ill  complained  of  head*ach,  and 

theci^itiftenceof  tallow,  and  has  entirely  the  tafte  fome  drowfinefs,  >e  flept  naturally  and  quietly 

of  nutmeg.    Both  the  nut  atid  mace,  when^diftil-  the  followiitg  night,  and  next  day  was  io  hie^  or- 

led,  afford  an  effcntial,  tranfparent,  and  volatile  dinary  health.    The  officinal  preparations  of  nut- 

eil»  of  an  excellent  flavour*    The  nutmegs  which  meg  are  a  fpirit  and  effential  oil,  and  the  nutmeg 

have  been  thus  feleded  would  foon  corrupt  if  they  in  fubftancc  roaftcdf  to  render  it  more  aftringent. 

were  not  pickled  with  lime  water  made  from  cal-  Both  the  fpice  itfelf  and  its  eifential  oil  enter  fe- 

eioed  IhelUfifti,  which  they  dilute  with  iait  water  veral  compofitions,  a4»the  confe^ioaromatica,  i]pi« 

till  it  attain  the  confiftenceof  fluid  pap.    Into  this  ritus  ammonise  com.  &c.  Mace  poffefles  qualittet 

mixture  they  plunge  the  nutmegs,  contained  in  fimitar  to  thofe  of  the  nutmeg,  but  is  lefs  aftrin* 

fmall  baikets,  two  ^  three  times,  till  they  are  gent,  and  its  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  volatile  and 

completely  covered  over  with  the  liquor.    Thoy  acrid.  Nutmeg  trees  grow  in  feveral  iflandsinthe 

sfc  afterwards  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  heat,  eaftem  ocean.  The  wood-pigeon  of  the  Moluccas 

and  lofe  their  fuperfluous  moifture  by  evaporation,  is  a  great  planter  of  thefe  trees.   The  Dutch  long 

When  they  have  fweated  fufficiently,  they  are  monopolized  the  trade. '  See  Nutmeg,  $  a. 

then  properly  prepared,  and  fit  for  a  fra  voyage.  3.  Myristjca  sbvifbra,  (the  Firtia  Sehiftrm 

In  the  ifland  of  Banda,  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg  of  AubUt^  p.  904*  Tab.  345.)  a  tree  frequent  in 

^c  is  prtferved  entire  in  the  following  manner:  Guiana,  rifing  to  forty  or  even  to  fixty  fieet 

When  it  is  almoft  ripe,  but  previous  to  its  open-  high  ;  on  wounding  the  trunk  of  which,  a  thickf 

*<^S>  it  is  boiled  in  water  and  pierced  with  a  acrid,  red  juice  runs  out.    Aublet  fays  nothing  of 

needle;   They  next  lay  it  in  water  to  foak  for  ten  the  nutmegs  being  aromatic ;  he  ooly  obierves^ 

Sf  sa  that 
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that  a  yellow  fat  is  obtained  from  them,  which  ii.  MrRMSCOTHAGA  jt/BATA  sima» -U .?  van 

•  fisrvei  many  (economical  and  medical  porpofeSs  ^ty*  which  has  a  fhorter  muzzle  -and  ihartcr  Wz 

and  that  the  natives  make  candles  of  it.  th<fn  the  above,  and  lefs  diftance  between  the  eye 

MYRLEA.    Sec  Apamea,  N*  i.  and  ear.    The  hair  on  the  (ides  of  the  body  i«  2\ 

'     MYRMECOPHAGA,  the  ANT»BBARy  in  zoo-  inches  long,  -and  as  hard  as  that  of  a  wild  boar  j 

*logy ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  the  colour  a  mixed  deep  brown,  and  dirty  white. 

43rder  of  brutd :  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  mouth  ;  The  length  of  the  body  and  head  is  3  feet  1 1  hichf*. 

Che  tongne  is  long  and  cyUndrical ;  the  headter-  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

minates  in  a  long  fnout  or  mnzzle;  and  the  body  4.  Myrmecophaoa  PENTADACTVLAtthe/tv* 

as  covered  with  pretty  long  hair.  See  P/.CCXXIX.  ttted  ant  eater,  has  ^  toes  bn  the  fore  paws,  »nd  2 

There  are  6  fpecies,  viz.  Jong  flat  hairy  tail.    The  head  is  thick,  the  upper 

^  X.  MYRMficoPHAGA  CAPCwstSr'the C^^  nfff-  jaw  and  fnout  very  long; -the  hair  long,  tawrf, 

^or,  has  four  claws  on  the  fore  paws ;  a  long  and  ftriped  with  black  or  duiky ;  the  body  ts  ij 

fnout ;  large  pendent*  ears ;  and  a  tail,  which  is  inches  long,  and  10  high ;  the  tail  7. 

fliorter  than  the  body,  and  taper  at  the  pojnt.  5.   Myrmbcophaga     tetrapactyla,   the 

it  inhabits  the  country  at  theCape  of  Good  Hope,  middle  ant-bear,  has  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 

—-This  fpecies  is  much  larger  than  any  other  fpe-  5  on  the  hind,  with  a  tall  naked  at  the  extremity; 

cies}  K«lben  compares  it  to  the  fize  of  a  hog,  and  the  length  from'  the  nofe  to  the  tail  is  r  foot  7 

aflerts  that  it  weighs  100  lb.    It  burrows  in  the  mchesi  and  thetailxo  inches.    It 'inhabits  South 

ground,  (leeps  during  the  day,  and  only  goes  America. 

abroad  at  night.  6.  Myrmecophaga  rRiDACTVLA,  the  tnoxs- 

'     a.  Myrmbcophaga   didactyla,   the  little  dua  guaca,  or  tamanoir,  has  3  toes  on  the  foi? 

Ant-bear,  hath  a  conic  nofe  bending  a  little  down ;  feet,  5  on  the  bind  feet,  and  long  hair  on  the  tail. 

fars  fmall,  and  hid  in  the  fur  ;^wo  hooked  claws  This  animal  is  about  4  feet  longt  and  the  head 

on  the  fore  A;et,  the  exterior  being  much  the  and  fnout  about  15  inches :  it  is  a  native  of  the 

largeft  ^  fovMr  on  the  hftid  feet ;  the  head,  body,  Eaft  Indies,  and  feeds  on  ants,  &c.  in  the  faoe 

4imbs,  and  upper  part  and  Gdes  of  the  tail,  cover-  manner  as  the  didactyla.   See  N^  1. — ^All  tbefe 

ed  with  long  foif  filky  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  a  fpecies  have  many  properties  in  common  with  nth 

•yellowifli  brown  colour;  from  the  nofe  to  the  tall  other,  both  in  their  ftruAure  and  manner.    They 

it  meaAires  f\  inches;  the  tail  8i,  the  laft  4  inches  all  feed  upon  ants,  and  plunge  their  tongues  into 

of  which  on  the  under  flde  are  naked.    It  is  thick  hooey  and  other  liquid  or  vifcid  fubftances.  The; 

;it  the  bafe,  and  tapers  to  a  point.     It  inhabits  readily  pick  up  crumbs  of  bread,  or  fmall  morfrii 

Ouinea«  climbs  trees  in  queft  of  a  fpecies  of  ants  of  flew.     They  are  eaiily  tamed,  and  can  fubfift 

<vhich  build  their  nefte  among  the  branches,  and  for  a  long  time  without  food.   They  run  fo  flowlf, 

has  a  prehenfile  power  with  ltd  tail.  that  a  man  may  eafily  overtake  them  in  an  open 

3,  i.  Myrmecoph AGA  JUBATA,  i)\e  great  ant-/  field.— Their  flcfli,  though  its  tafte  be  very  dit- 

^Mr,  has  a  long  flender  nofe,  faiall  black  eyes ;  greeable,  is  eaten  by  the  favages. 

(hon  round  ears;  a  flender  tongue,  two  f^  and  MYRMELEO,  the  Ant-lion,  in  zoology;  i 

An  half  long,  which  lies  double  m  the  mouth ;  the  genus  of  infers  of  the  neuroptera  order.    There 

legs  flender;  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  5  on  the  are  15  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is 

hind ;  the  two  middleclaWs  on  the  fore  (eet  very  Myrmelbo  formicariub,  the  ant-eater.  The 

large,  ftrong,  and  hooked  $  the  hair  on  the  upper  perfedt  infed  is  oblong,  and  of  a  brown  coloor. 

part  of  the  body  i«  half  a  foot  long,  black  mixed  Its  head  is  broad,  with  two  large  eyes  on  the  fides, 

with  grey  5  the  fore-legs  are  whitiih,  marked  and  two  antennae  beneath.    The  neck  is  rather 

.ibove  the  feet  with  a  black  fpot ;  the  tail  is  cloth-  long,  cylindrical,  and  narrower  than  the  head. 

«d  with  very  coarfe  black  hair  a  foot  long :  the  See  Plate  219.     The  thorax  feems  compoft^  « 

iength  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail  about  4  feet ;  the  two  parts ;  oqe  anterior,  whence  arife  the  uppff 

fail  two  feet  and  an  half.    This  animal  inhabits  wings;  and  the  other  pofterior,  which  give*  birth 

^uth  America,  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  in  to  the  under  ones.   The  abdomen  Ts  of  an  oblonj 

Africa,    it  covers  itfelf  with  its  tail  when  afleep  form,  and  con&^s  of  8  fegmenta ;  the  wings  aiv 

jsnd  to  guard  agatnft  rain.  *  Its  fle^  is  eaten  by  diaphanous,  adorned  with  a  net-work  of  black 

the  natives  of  America.    At  a  diftance  ic  has  the  fibres,  charged  with  feveral  blackifli  brown  fpoti. 

appearance  of  a  fox,  and  therefor^  fome  travellers  This  infcA,  in  its  larva  (late,  is  very  fond  of  anti, 

b:ve  called  it  the  Amerieanfox*    He  has  ftrength  which  it  hunts  after,  whence  its  name.    The  lir« 

i'ufiicient  to  defend  himfelf  from  a  large  dog,  or  vse  proceed  from  the  eggs  which  the  prrfrd  lo* 

«ven  frofii  the  jaquar  or  Brazilian  cat.    When  at-  fed  had  depolited  in  very  fine  dry  iand,  in  a  puce 

tacked,  he  at  firft  Hghtaon  end,  and,  like  the  bear,  flieltered  from  rain,  either  within  a  cleft  of  s  wall 

annoys  hia  enemy  with  the  claws  of  his  fore  feet,  or  of  the  ground,  or  at  ^he'foot  of  a  wall  gm^- 

which  are  very  terrible  weapons.-* He  then  lies  rally  expofed  to  the  fouth  fun.    There  they  are 

down,  on  his  back,  and  uies  all  the  4  feet,  in  which  hatched,  and  make  their  ufual  abode.  '^^^ 

fituation  be  is  almoft  invincible;  and  continues  lour  is  grey,  and  their  body,  which  is  covered 

ihe  combat  to  the  laft  extremity.     Even  when  he  with  fmall  protuberances,  is  of  an  oval  form.  Tb^ 

kills  his  enemy,  be  quits  him  not  for  a  long  time  pofterior  extremity  terminates  in  a  point,  and  11 

^'tcr.    He  is  enabled  to  relift  better  than  moa  of  ufe  to  fink  down  into  the  land ;  for  if  only 

iither  animals,  becaufe  he  is  covered  with  long  walks  retrogrefllvely,  though  furniihed  with  ni 

fculhy  hair;  his  fliin  is  remarkably  thick  ;  his  flefli  feet.    Before  the  head  is  placed  a  deotated  w- 

l>as  lUtlc  fen^ion  \  and  he  is  very  tenacious  of  ceps,  (harp  and  hollow  within,  with  which  tw 

*i/ff#                                  '  crpature  catches  and  fucks  flies  and  other  inK^» 
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imt  efpcciaWy  atits.  Th«  forceps  ferves^'a  Yhoiifii    not  at^thee,  tul  I  aii^  at  thy  6(h  «  ^Sy  doft  thou 


ftratagem.  *It  dwe?  diiwri  into  the  fkt\d\  and'iurning  ,Caligp1a.  ,  See  GlabiAtor^S^  RfiruRU*  &cl 

abou^  in  a  circle,  hoViows  out  coh'centrfc  furrows,  '     it,')  •  MyKOBALAN.'jjp.^  [tkjrobafaniu,  Lat.] 

gradually  deeper  and  deeper,  cafting  at  a  difrance  ^A  frtlit. — ThiJ  mvrobatanj  itt  a  dried  fruit  j  they 

with  its  horns  the  f^d  it  takes  from  that  place.  'arefiefhy,.^enWii%with'iftohe  and  kernel,  having 

Thus  it  digs  a  hole  in  Ihape  likeafutinel,  at  the  ^the  pulpy  part  more  or  fefs  of  an  au|ber^  acrid  tafte; 

bottom  of  wt  liich  it  takes  its  ftatbn,  concealed  !p  th,e  they  are  the  produHipn  of  tve  flifferint  treiw  grow- 

fand,  nothing  but  the  open  extended  forceps  ap-  ing  in  the  £a(f  l^^'^s,  where  they  arc  eaten  pre- 

pv.ving  above  it.    Mifchief  dverta^keSev^ery  iofed  Trerved./f///;-^l*hew^rdii/i^i[[  Hath  parts  of  contrary 

x^n  happens  to  fall  into  that  hole.  The  myrmeleoy  natares ;  for  it  isf^eet,  an^  yet  aftringent.  Bacon* 

who  is  apprized  bf  it  by  the  grains  of  (and  rolling  (».)  'Mtrobalans.  jfrom  Ai</i{«»»  ointment,  and 

down  to  the  bdttom,  overwhelms  him  wkb  a  /Sftxavec,  an  acorn],  area  kind  oJP  medicinal  frmt 

flioweraf  dull,  which  it  ejeas  with  itirhortiS,then  brought  from  the  Indies,  of'whicA  there  arc  $ 

dn^gs  the  infeft  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,'  wh^e  ft  kinds;    i.  The  citrine  bf  a  fcllowilh'  red  colour* 

fetzes  him  with  its  forceps,  and  fudts  its  vitals.  It  hard,  oblong,  ^tfd  the  'fiz6  of  an  olive*.    4.  The 

does  not  even  *fpare  other  ihyrmdeOfiS,  who  7n  black,  or  Indian  myrot/alan,  6f  thehignefa  of  an 

their  mtstions  to  and  fro  chancy  tt)  (all  into  it.  acorn,  wrinkled,  and  whhout  a  ftone'.   3..Chebulic 

M*ben  the  larvti  is  come  to  its'  full  growth,  it  digs  myrobalans,  which  sn-e  of  the  fize  of  a  date,  pointed 

DO  more  boles ;  it  moves  backwards  ind  forwards,  at  the  end,  and  of  a'yeftowifh  brown,    /.  Emblic» 

tracing  irregulaffuri^wi}  On  the  fand,  and  at  length  which  are  iround,  irough,  the  fize  of  a  galY,  and  of 

^08  itfelf  acod,  ihaped  like  a  ball^  the  outer  part  a  dark  bpawn.  5.  Balleric,  which  are  hardy  round, 

of  which  is  fbrmrtlof  the/and  in  Which  it  lived,  of  the  fize  bf  an  ordinary  prune,  lefs  angular  tha» 

and  the  inward  is  lined  with  fine  white  filk.  Within  the  reft,  and*  yello^.    They  are  all  flighfly  purga- 

tbiscod'itturn8toachryfalis,,which  jstnirvedinto  tive  and  aftringent.'                             ,.-   , 

a  femicfrcle,  and  wherein  may  be  dift'mguifhed  all  (1.)  MYRON»  «tt  eicellent  Grecian  ftatuary* 

the  parts  of  the  perfcft  infeft  that  is.  to  iflue  from  who  flourifll^d  A;  A;<^1  444.  '  The  Cow  b*  tc- 

it.    It  is  more  oblong  than  the  farva,  but  much  prefented  ih  brafs  A^  an  admirable  piece  of  work* 

Iborter  than  the  perfed  Infeft.    After  a  certain  manflitp,   and  was  the*occafion  of  many  fine 

period,  the  chrysalis  trafts  ofF^its  flough,  turns  to  epigrams  in  Greek.                                     ' 

twinged  infetft,  ;md  breaks  thfougb  the  cbd  in  (a.)  MVRO>J,  art  ancient  hiftorian  of  Pricne,  wh6 

order  to  take  its  flight.   The  perleA  mfedt  is  very  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Meffenia.  Pauf.  iv.  6, 

fcarcc,  but  i«  foiiietimes  tuet  t«rith  in  fatfdy  places,  '  »  MYROPOLI8T. »./.  [At«^»  and  tartrxf«.]  One 

and  near  rivulets*  who  fells  unoruents.                •        » 

(i.)  ♦  MYRMIDON.  n.f,{nr»tf^nrcu'\  Any  rude  MYR08MA,  in  botany,  i  genus  Of  thfc  mono- 

ruffian ;  To  named  from  the  foldiers  of  Achilles.^^  gynia  order,'  belongipg  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 

The  mafs  of  the  people  will  nbt  endure  to  be  go-  plants. 

vcrned  by  Clodius  and  Curio,'lit  the  head  of  their  MYROXYLON,   in  botany,   a  genus  of  the 

w/n/iiJ&ir,  though  thefc  be  ever  fo  numerous,  and  monogynia   order,  belonging   to  the  decandria 

compofed  of  their  own  reprefentatives.  Sftvift.  clafs  of  plants.    The  calyx  is  canipanulated ;  the 

(1]  MvKMi DON ^s,)  in  antiquity;  a  people  on  fuperi or, petal  larger  than  the  reft;  the  germ  ia 

(1.)  Myrmidons,   3  the S. hiorders of  Theflaly,  longer  than  the  corolla;  the  legumen  monofper- 

who  accompanied  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.  mous.-  There  iji  but  oncfpecies;  viz.' 

They  received  their  name  from-  Myrmidon,  a  fon  Myroxtlon  fSRuiFERUM,  a  native  of  Peru 

of  Jupiter  and  Eurymedufa,  who  married  one  of  the  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America:    This  fhrub 

daughters  of  iBolus,  fon  of  Hellen.  His  fon  Adlor  yields  the  balsam  of  Peru,  which  is  extrafted 

married  JEgina  the  daughter  of  Afopus.   He  gave  firom  it  by  coAioti  m  wkter.    This  balfam,  as 

his  name  to  his  fubjedts,  who  dwelt  near  the  river  brought  to  us^  is  nearly  of  the  confiftencc  of  thin 

Peneus  in  ThelTiiy.  According  to  fome,  the  Myr-  honey,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,   inclining  to 

midons  received  theirname  from  their  having  arifen  black,  an  agreeable  siromatic  fmell,  and  very  hot 

h"om  ants  or  pifmires,  upon  a  prayer  put  up  for  biting  tsUe.    I>iftill^  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall 

that  purpofe  by  king  iSacus  to  Jiipiter,  after  his  quantity  of  a  fi'a'grant  effential  oil  of  a  reddi/b 

kingdom  had  been  difpeopled  by  a  feverepeftilende.  colour,  nnd  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without  addition,  a 

According  to  Strabo,  they  received  it  from  their  yellowifh  red  oil.    Balfam  of  Pdii  is  a  very  warm 

tmluftry,  bebaufe  they  imitated  the  diligence  of  the  aromatic  medicine,  confiderabl^  hotter  and  more 

aots,  and  like  them  were  indefatigable,  and  wcre  acrid  than  copaiva.    Its  principal  efTeds  are  to 

continually  employed  in  c«'ltivating  the  earth.  warm  the  habit,  to  itrengthen  the  nervous  Tyftem, 

MYRMILLONES,   a  fpecies  of  gladiators  at  and  attenuate  vifcid  humours.    Hence  its  ufe  in 

Home,  who  fought  againft  the  ketiarii.    Their  fome  kinds  of  afthmas,  gonorrhceas,  dyfenteries, 

arms  were  a  Cword,  head*piece,  and  (hield.  On  the  fuppreilions  of  the  aterine  difcharges,  and  other 

top  of  the  head-piece  they  wore  a  fiih  embofled,  diforders  proceeding  from  a  debili^  of  the  folids* 

called  Mvf^vficwhencetheirnameisfuppofed  tobe  or  a  fluggiftinefs  and  inaAivity  bf  the  juices.    It 

denved.  The  Retiarii,  in  their  engagements,  made  is  alfo  employed,  externally,  for  cleanfing  and 

^\^'    ^  ^^^  ^°  which  they  endeavoured  to  entangle  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  Ibmetimes  againft 

y^<»r  adveriaries,  and  fung  during  the  fight,  *<JVbji  palfies  and  rheumatic  pains.-— There  is  another 

^  ^'«»  pifsoH  peto  ;  quid  mefugUt  GaiU  ^"  *<  I  aim  fort  of  baliam  of  Peru  of  a  white  ooloor»  and  con- 

fidcrably 
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Ueiablr  JCmre  fragrant  ttuo  the  fonaer.    Ttiii  i>  psint,  »iul  produce  a  ftupor.    (See  Hark  i*.  t].] 

verr  rareltbroOB'i'  t<'  ">-'lt '"  '"■d  to  be  the  pro-  The  ^all  mentioned  od  the  rame  occalioa  by  St 

duceof  tlieiiiDeplMt  viiicb  yields  tbe  cpannaa  Matthew  i«  probably  the  Time  with  mTrrb;  for  uf 

or  blKk  b3tl«n)i  BOi  to  exCu'le  n-om  inciGon»  made  tbin^  bitter  wm  ufually  dittingaifhed  b; ^'e  nunc 

■  hitetheformerisobtainedbyboilinf.  ofgall..   Theljebr^wi  were  accuftomed  login 

a  W  1(ii|d,-eo[nraonl][  wiled  tbered  thof^tbat  were  executed  foinc  ftupefjing  dnugbL 

4l4ppo!ed  tOObtaiaa'dfifereatttMe  The. difficult f  wbicb  arifei  from  the  feeming  dif- 

B,nijreIytncanrequeDce"of  the  treat-  ference  betwixt  the  two  cvangditU,  by  romt  ii 

ii  It  \i  tubje^ed  after  it  is  got  from  folved  by  fayingt  that  St  Matthewi  writing  in  Sy- 

I  aJmoAuii  fragrant  ^?  the  balfim  of  riac,  made  ufe  of  the  word  marra,  which  BgniBti 

in  To  high  ctecm  acmoog  the  eaftem  "  mytrh,  bitteroefSi  or  gall ;"  but  the  Greek  trant 

'lV7,r:Ar(:lyDti:ilinBriM^n,aQdleldoQi  lator  has  taken  it  for  gall,  and  St  Hark  for  mfTrti.  i 

vrMTertobp  mef  with  inonr  fhopi,,  Olhera  will  bave  it«  that  our  Saviour'*  drink  mi 

(i^J'MyRRH.  n.^\;Btyrrha,XM^  mgrrbe.Tt.]  mingjed  with  myrrh,  as  jl  ftupefytiif  drugi  Iwl ' 

A  jum.-T-^r/'i  Is  n  v^et^ible  produA  of , the  gum  fuppQfe  that  the  foldiert,'  out  of  waoioo  crndt;, 

jrejui  kindi.feal.taiiainlooregraDuleafroni  the  Cze  iui^led.  gall  \  which  was  the  reafon  whft  *!»  . 

of  A  pepp^r.corn  to.tbat  pf  a  walnut,of  a  reddiOi  be  bad  tadedi  he  refufed  to  drink*    The  aodan 

'brawiici>lpur,wjtbtnoreorleraofanadmixtureof  reckoned  .two  kinds  of  myrrh}  tbe  one  liquii, ' 

yellowt  itjJafteTa  bittefand  acrid,  with  3  peculi^ir  wbicb  they  called  stacte  or  _y&rM,-  the  other  ra 

aromatic  fnvaur,  <but  tctv  naufenui;  it*  fmell(9  lolidi  and  went  by  the  nam&of  trw/g^<<  mfrrt. 

"ftrong,  biit  noCdifj^gree^^l^j  (t  U^brQUCht'from  ^.{See  J  j,4,)_  The  medical  effe&  of  thuatonittt 

,£lhio[lia,  biit  the  (ree  wwcli  FroduC(;>  it  u  wholly  '  bitter  are  t(>  warm  aod   ftreng^eii  tbe  Tiken; 

tinknowo.  Otfrnvrri  is  tht;  very  drug  known  by  it  KB<]uently.occaljoDB,a  mild  diaphorcBii  t»i 

the  an'c|ents  under  the  fame  name.   Hill. — The  promotes  the  fluid  fecretiooB  in  general.    Hmct 

^^rr/iafweetbleedinginthebiuefwouod.  4!«H/&r-  it  ^rqvea  .CuyiLTabJe   in   languid .  safe*,,  diinln 

— I  droBt.in  a  Uttle  hoMf  of  rolcBf  with  a  fe>v  ariiing  from  fimple  inadivity,  tbole  female  dii' 

drops  of  titiAiire  of  myrrh.  Wijimait,  orders  which  proceed  from  a  cald,  mucoui,  Duj 

,(i.).MYK,aH  is  a  gummit   reflnapit  concrete  gift)  uulifpofitjon  of  the  Lumourei  fJopreOIaBi  gi 

julcct  ubtaiued  from  ^n^  orjeriUltTee.    It  comfs  llie  uterine  difdiarges,  cacheiSic  diku'deti,  loi 

to  us  in  globes  or  iiovi,  or  various  colours  aii4  where  the   lungs   and  thorax  are  opprcired  "» 

magnitujles.     The  bell  fort  is  dimewtiat  tranfpi-  viTcid  phlegm.     Myrrh  U  likeivife  fuppolcd  ie  i, 

rent,'  fnable,   in  fome  degree,  un^upus   to  the  peculiar  masher  id  refift  pfitrefaaion  in  all  pini 

touch;  it^reddiifa  jwllow  col9ui;'i^'of{en  ftreakcd  of  thi;'b6iJyt  and  is  [bis  light fijndtrecomRUc<lfJ 

internally  wjih.wJiitifh^femialrculitr  ts  irregu^r  in'nialiunaht,  putrjd,  «iiir  pe  ft  ileal  ial  fevers,  u:! 

veins._    Tfaete  are  romctlimes  foii»d  Rfnopg  it  hard  in  ibe  miall  pos ;  \a  whip b  laft  it  ii  laid  to  ac» 

ibining  pieces.'of  a  pale  yelfowilh  colour,  refe^p-  ler.ite  the  eruption.   In  the  prefeot  praflice  niji:3 

bling,gpnfM3bic,.a^noLa£eor  finqliiifomet.imei  islefs  employed  than fonnerJy.  Soiae  late  wtiltr. 

mafles  of  bdelllutii,  darker  co9o^red>  more  opaque,  however,  and  particularly  Dp  Simmons,  in  b 

internally  roftertlian  the  m^rh,  and  differing  from  Ireatife   on   ConCumptioni,   have   bettoweS  wry 

it  both  in  -fmell  and  tane";  romttin^  an  unfluous  high  ej^c^miumt  on  it>  even  in  a)fos  of  iubeicuii.111 

gummy  refin,  of  a  moderalcly  .Along  fomewhac  phthifis- aQdalihougbilCRobyriomeaoibercpn- 

ungrateful  Cmell,  and  a  bitteriJll  very  durable  tafte,  fented  a£  a  remedy  much  lo  be  di^pendcd  ODi  F« 

obwioufly  difFecent  both  from  tiiofe  ofbdcUium  thtre  is  ^eafon  to  belisTe  .iliat  it  tias  been  i;ITic^ 

and  myrrh ;  .Xiunetimes   likewife,   as  Car  I  lieu  fer  ablein  fomccafes.  Rectified  fpiritexIradslbefE' 

obfervcs,  hard  compad  dark.coloured  tears,  lefs  aromatic  flavour  and  biltemclj  of  this  drug,  v^ 

unduoui  thao  mvrrh,  of  an  ofFenfive  fnel!,  and  doesnotekvateany  thing  of  either  in  evaporatiee: 

a  molt  ungraieful  bittemeft,  .fo  as,   when  kept  the  gummy  fubHance  left  by  Ihii  aTcnftruumbii: 

for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  to  oravoke  reaching,  difagreeabletaJle,withfcarcety  anyoftbepecula:' 

though  fo  rclinoiis,  that  fitlle  of  them  U  dilTolved  flavour  of  the  myrrh  j  this  part  diflbtve*  in  sm. 

by  the  Ikliva.    Great  care  is  therefore  requifite  except  fome  impuiities  which  remain.    Ifldilbi:^- 

in  the  choice  of  this  ^rug.     We  have  no  certain  tion  with  water^,  a  conliJerabte  quantity  of  a  poi- 

information  concerning  the  tree  from  which  this  dcrousefiential  oil  arifcs,re(effibliag  in  flavour  lb 

filbltance  flows;  we  are  only>  laid  that  t^ie  myrrh  original  drug.     Myrrh  is  the  baBa  of  an  A6s^ 

tree  is  a  native  of  Abexim  is  EtbJopia,   and  is  tinfturir.     It  enteti  the  piiulie  ex  aloe  et  m)'nl!i' 

ramed  hedoim  by  the  Arabs.    Some  fay  that  the  the  piluise  e^ummi,  and  pitulz  ftomacbicx.  in^ 

myrrh  we  have  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  fome  other  formula.    But,  far  obtaining  ii>'s:i 

of  the  ancienti,  and  has  not  that  esquiiite  fmell  effefls,  it  muft  be  ^iten  in  dofes  of  lulf  a  dr..  v 

which  all   anibora  afcribe  to  the  latter.    The  orupwarde;  and  it  is  thcught  to  beadv:i;i-fj 

moft'  probable  reaton  afGgned  for  this  is*  thjt  dufly  united  with  a  ptoportion  of  nitre^  ere.'::  . 

the  modern  myrrh  comes   from  Arabia,    whicli  tartar,  or  fome  other  refrigerant  fail. 
is,  and  always  wat,  much  inferior  to  thak  which        {}.]  My^aH,  aTAcra,  was  procured  ')    -  ' 

the  ancients  obtained  from  Ethiopia  or  Abydinia.  Gpn,   and  was  received   in  vcfTels  cloi'.iy  ' 

They  aromatized  their  mofi  delicious  wines  with  Large  pii^ces  fomelimes  prelent  extcrni    .    ' 

it;  and  it  wa^prefented  asn  very  valuable  perfume  contain  a  kind  of  oily  juice,  lo  which  likcf  '■     ' 

to  our  Lord  while  he  fay  in  the  manger.    R  was  modeina  give  the  jumeof  Aofir.  To  pri-vt. '     * 

'this  gum  alfo  which  was  mingled  with  tbe  wine  juice  from  hardening,  or  at  molt  in  a  rci.       " 

jivcn  him  to  drink  at^^ii  paf&pn,  to  deaden  bis  degree,  it  it  fufEcient  to  exclude  it  &vm  tt      *• 
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UA  of  tbe  air  ImiliediKdy  tfttr  its  flTttlhg  A^m  (t.)  *  MTkttFORKt.' a^'.  [Myr/I«^  imd JOfW j 

the  txte;  xadbj  tbefe  means  its  aromatic  nature  HaviDg  ibefhape  of  mftfle^ 

i»  much  better  prtferred.  (i.)  MYaTiT^OiOrt,  in  kdatdmy,  is  applied  to'f^ 

(4.)  Myrrh,' tioctoortE,  wis  obtained  fttwn-  veral  partsi  firom  their  refemblmg  rtiyf tie-berries, 
a  region  of  Ethiopia,  called  by  the  aficiettt  Greeks  MYRTILtJd.  Ifee  MratoU  M|  atld  OtMfHM  AU«ir 
Trogkdftria;  and  reckoned  fdperidr  toetery  fpe^  MYRTI$»  A  6r«ek  Womtin  wbe>  d in ifigtfiibed 
ciesof  Arabian  myrrh,  although  it  was  not  afl  of  herfelf  b^  ber  poetical   till^ttts.    9he  Bob^ftted 
thefatteqaaHtyl    Many  nncertam  and  Erroneous  about  500  years  before  th^  GHriftiifi  eiH,   afid 
cotijednres  and  fpeculations  have  been  foroied  by  iitftruded  the  celebrated  Cof^miii'  in  CHe  rules  of 
Ptiny,  Theophraftos,  Dtofcoridcs,  lind  other  an«>  verflfiehtion.    I^indar  hitofdf^atflbtn&reportrWaA- 
ckJnt  writers, refpefting  this  myrrh;  as  well  as  by  alfo  oneicf  her  pupils.            >                    •    • 
Mr  Brtice  and  other  modern  authors.  Bot  the moft  <iO  *  MYRTLE.  «-/  [inp'tnit  IM.  frttrir,  Fr.) 
probble  omnion  feeths  to  be,  that  it  was  the  pro-  A  fragrant  tre^  fdcred  to  V«miS.«^The  flc^er  df 
duee  of  Aoyffinia,  and  that  its  diffiirent  qualities  the  fntfrtle  conGfts  of  Vetera)  leaves  dll^dM  iA  a 
depended  on  th^  age  and  foundnefs  of  the  trees,  ch-cular  order,  which  etpilnd  iM  foriii  of  a  M^  | 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  temperatuse  of  the  upon  the  top  of  the  foot-ftalk  is  the  6^aif ,  trbich 
air,  when  the  incifions  were  made  in  it.  has  a  {hort  ftar^like  cflpi  ditidcKl  aC  the  t<^  Wttk 
5fVftRHA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  five  parts,  and  expanded;  the Ot^y  be<3dlne9  att 
of  CiNYiAs,  and  mother  of  Al>oiif  s.    See  thefe  oblong  lithbiHcated  f^uif^  divided  vsrfd  three  tM\\»t 
articles.  Wbieh  are  f^Vt  of  kiddey-YhapM  fetAi/.  JiiUiti^ 
MYRRHINA  Vasa.    6eb  Murrhiii a.  A  tnp  of  fiofrerS}  tut  si  gli^ltf         .             • 
(i.) *  MYRRttlNE. adj,  [myrrMnuj,  Laf .]  Bl^e  fitribtbidftf^d  tW  irHh  leftves  of  ^/Ar>       Shdk* 
of  the  mytfhine  flone.-^  I  ivas  df  Kite  is  ts^t^  xa  his  efadS^ 
Cryftaf  ^nd  myrrhim  cbps  imbofs'd  with  gefns  As  Is  the  iff  dm'  dew  dn  t  Ae  nifrile  fMf 
And  fthds  of  pedfl.         ll/^hor^s  Par.  Utialtfi.  To  bb  grinj  fta.        ^hakt  Aht.  Und  GfovpiHfai 
(«jMfRRirij^s,orMuRRiN£.  SeeMuRRHxfiA.  ---VtvMtrhun  would  ha««  CdncoM  Hke  A  hSSP' 
jMYRSE?^.    See  MtRltfr.  vfrgini  btflBing  In  one batid  a  potviegrMatiS  )tf  th(» 
MYASIKIE,  in  botany,  AfriCWIH  Bot-TRtt,  others  btindle of  i»>^/^;  fdfAloh is  the* n«ttif^«f 
a  genus  cf  the  mdnogynia  order,  in  the  pentandria  the(b  ti'ees,  that  if  they  be  planted,  ibougb  a  |;do4' 
dafs  of  plants,  ^nd  in  the  natural  method  rank-  n>ftce  oneffbili  the  other,  fbey  Wfll  tneetf  and  witH 
isg  adder  the  ttth  drder,  Bic^nus.    The  Corolla  twifliftg  ohreinbrdce*llie  dTher.  Peatbam. 
\i  fefflloutoquefid  atid  do^iv enH ;   the  gerlnen  Nor  tan  the  rtilift  the  ffHIint  Sydney  paftf 
filling  the  corona ;  the  bei'f  ^  qi^tfMjuelocUtar  and  The  ptnme  of  war  f  vrHh  e^rly  Ifruteit  crowiiMi^ 
pefiU^efn^us.  The  !bv«r*S  iwyrfi^  and  the  pbet'e  bfty*    TBmfi 
MYRTEA,  a  ftimdnie  of  tenus.  (a.)  MVkTLB,  in  botaUy.  Hbe  MYtYt;^*  N®  11. 
(t.)  MYRTBER,  «  valley  of  Wales,  between  (3.)  MyrtIRi  CAvOLRlifikkr.    See  M¥kieA« 
Btccooftilre  alnd  GlamOrgahinire,  bourtded  by  two  N°  I. 

ranges  of  hills,  fatuous  for  its  coat  Rnd  iron  mines,  (4.)  Myry lr,  Dtrrtiv*    See  MYilicil>  K^  ^4 

and  iron  forges  and  manufadtures ;  immenfe  ham-  MYRTOS,  in  ancient  geography,  R  flhkRll  iflRffd 

nuts,  wheels,  roHin^  mills^  and  Water-works.    In  near  Cai^ftus,  in  EUbeeRi  Which  gate  naitte  td  f1l# 

confequenee  of  the(e,  it  has  withiff  thefe  14  years,^  MYRTOUM  Mars,  r  part  of  the  JBgearf  fhi| 

ffoffl  a  defert,  become  a  t>opu1otis  country,  with  lying  between  Eiibaa,  PeloponnefliS^  and  Attica* 

good  roads,  extenfive  markets  ft3T  all  kinds  of  pro-  It  receited  this  hatne  f^6m  Myr'h,  r  womflh»  01^ 

duce,  and  cultivatioi^  extended  to  the  tops  6f  tfae  from  the  ifland  MyrtosIj  of  frMi  MYktf  Ltr9» 

bigheft  Mils.    It  iS  ab&ut  8  miles  fohg  and  4  brORd.  the  fon  of  Mereurv^  who  was  drowned  there,  ^. 

]a.)  MYRTkER,  or    7  a  town  in  the  abo^e  val-  Strabo  iCxtends  the  Mar^  MYRYoi^M  betweeif 

MYRYHER-TEDVELfJley,   ou  thc  boTdcrs  of  Crete,  ArgiR,  and  AttiCR.    PrnGLttitLS,  htfinhUhg 

Brecon(hire,  neRt  to  Gbmorganftire,   30  miles  it  at  Eubeea,  joins  it  Rt  Helena,  k  defert  ifland» 

from  Cardiff*.    In  1799  it  hardly  deferved  the  with  the  JGgeRn  Tea.    Ptolemy  carries  it  %ff  tlic 

name  of  a  villagi^.    By  the  exertions  of  Mr  Craw-  coaft  of  Cathi.    PlYny  fays,  that  the  Oydades  and 

fliay  of  London,  in  ere^ing  a  canal  which  coft  Sporades  are  bounded  on  the  W.  by  f be  Myrf 0a<^ 

ioo,oool.  with  proper  roaJs,  forges,  and  all  other  coaft  of  Atti^ra. 

necclfary  apparatus  for  iron  manufadtures,  its  po-  (1.)  MYftTDS.    See  BfYRtdf . 

ptilation  18  now  increafed  to  jo.ood;  of  whom  (11.)  Myrtos,  In  botany,  the  MYRYlr,  a  getinif 

ajoo  men  are  employed  in  tbefe  Works ;  befides  of  the  monajgynia  order,  moitging  to  the  icoikn* 

at  many  more  by  other  three  iron-fnaften  in  the  drra  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method 

valley.    Mr  Crawlbay,  who  has  realized  a  prince-  raiikmg  under  the  t9th  order,  Ih/^tidete.    The 

ly  fortune  from  his  iron  works,  though  he  began  calyx  is  quinquefid,  fuperior,  there  are  five  petals, 

the  world  without  a  fix!{|>ence,  has  lately  con*  the  berry  dUpermOus  or  trii)»ermous.    There  are 

ftruaed  an  ^ntrrfict  Wheel  here,  the  largell  in  the  14  fpecics ;  the  moft  remaf  kabic  are  thefe : 

world,  being  above  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  i.  MYRTtrs  coiAMt7if ts,  the  dottUttOn  MYRYLt ' 

entirely  of  caft  iron.    It  coft  4000I.  and  the  water  tree,  rlfcs  with  *  flirubby,   Upright,  firm  ftem** 

that  turns  it  is  brought  from  a  ftream  in  the  hills,  branching  numeroufiy  all  arounointaR  elofe'f\lH' 

five  miles  diftibt,  on  a  platform  of  wood  fup-  head,  rilfng  S  or  10  feet  hj^^j  verycrofely  gar^ 

ported  chielly  Sy  /tone  pillars.    In  one  part  it  nifhed  with  oval^  laneeblate,  entire,  moftly  oppo-«- 

nai  fimportcrs  of  wo6d,  where  it  trofles  a  bridge,  fite  leRves,  from  iaif  an  incH  \6  In  Inch  knd  a  half  ♦ 

and,  for  ^oo  yards,  ts  eUvated  So  feet  above  the  long,  and  one  broad,  on  fiiort  foot-llalks;  Rod^ 

^cd  of  the  river.  numerous^  IbRll,  psdeflovrtrs-^om  the  isafhra^" 

fingly 
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inglf  on  each  footftalk,  h«?ing  dfphyllout  invo-  all  the  year,  by  only  allowing  them  flielter  of 
lucrums ;  each  flower  fucceeded  by  a  fmall,  oval,  mata  occafionally  in  feverc  frofty  weather ;  fo  ihat 
dark  purple  berry.  The  n^oft  fnaterial  varieties  a  few  of  thefe  forts  may  alfo  be  cxhibittd  in  a 
are  broad^leaved  Rdman  myrtle,  with  oval,  (htniogy  warm  fituation  to  the  flirubbery  5  obferviog,  how- 
green  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  ever,  all  the  forts  are  principally  to  be  confidcred 
broad ;  and  which  ^  renoarkably  floriferous.  as  green-houfe  plants,  and  a  due  portion  of  then 
G0I4  ftriped  broad  lieayed  Roman  myrtle.  Broad  muft  always  remain  in  pots  to  move  to  that  dr. 
leaved  Dutch  myrtle,,  with  fpeair-lhaped,  (harp  partment  in  winter.  All  the  varieties  of  the  mjrtu 
pointed,  dark  green  leaves,  an  inch  long,  and  communis  flower  ^ere  in  July,  and  Auguft;  moft 
about  three  4th8  broad.  Double-jlowered  Dutch «  of  them  an*  floriferous;  the  broad-leayed  Ronuo 
myrtle.  Broad-leaved  Jews  myrtle,  having  the.  kind  in  particular  is  often  covered  with  floweri, 
leaves  placed  by  threes  at  each  joint ;  by  which .  which  in  fome  are  fucceeded  here  by  berric*  ripen- 
particular  circnmftance  this  fpecies  is  in  univer&l  .  ing  in  winter.  The  flowers  of  mofl  of  the  forts 
eftin^ation  among  the  Jews  in  .their  religious  cere-  are  (mail,  but  numerous ;  and  are  all  formed  each 
monies,  particularly  in  decorating  their'  taber-  of  5  oval  petals  and  many  flamina.  As  all  tbde 
nacles;  and  for  which  purpofe  many  gardeners  plants  require  protection  in  this  country,  tbq 
about  London  cultivate  this  variety  with  parti-  muft  be  kept  always  in  pots,  for  moving  to  tbt 
cular  care,  to  fell  to  thefe  ^people,  who  are  oliten  proper  places  of  dielter,  according  to  their  nature^ 
obliged  to  purchafe  it  9i  the  rate  of  6d.  or  is.  for  the  myrtU  commtaus  and  varieties  to  the  greeo- 
a  fmall  branch ;  for  the  true  fort,  having  the  leaves  houfe  in  winter ;  the  other  delicate  kinds  to  the 
exadlly  by  threes,  is  very  fcarce,  and  is  a  curiofity;  ftove,  to  lemain  all  the  year ;  therefore  let  all  tbe 
but  by  care  in  its  propagation,  taking  only  the  forts-be  potted  in  light  rich  earth ;  and  as  thej 
perfedly  ternate-leaved  ihoots  for  cuttings,  it  may  advance  in  growth,  fhift  them  into  larger  poti, 
be  greatly  increafed  i  and  is  worth  the  attention  of  managing  the  myrtles  as  other  green-houfe  (hrabs, 
the  crurious.  Orange*leaved  Spanifli  myrtle,  with  and  the  ftove  kinds  as  other  woody  exotics  of  the 
O^al  fpearfihaped  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ftove.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  commcn  upriebt 
or  iqoret  aod.  one  broad,  in  cltifters  round  the  myrtle  have  an  aftringent  quality,  and  are  oled 
Inanches,,  and  reiemble  the  Ihape  and  colour  of  for  cleanfing  the^ikin,  fixing  the  teeth  when  loofen- 
oiaoge  tree  leaves.  Gdld-ftriped  leaved  orange  ed  by  the  fcurvy,  and  ftrengthening  the  fibiei 
myrtle.  Ct>mmon  upright  Italian  myrtle»  with  its  From  the  flowers  and  young  tops  is  drawn  a  dif* 
branches  and  leaves  growing  more  eredt,  the  leaves  tilled  water  .that  is  deterfive,  aftringent,  cofneuc, 
oral,  lanceolate-ihapedf  acute-pointed,  and  near  an  and  ufed  in  gargles.  A  deco^ion  of  the  flowers 
inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Silver-ftriped  and  leaves  is  applied  in  fomentations.  The  ber* 
upright  Italian  myrtle.  White-berried  upright  ries  have  a  binding  deterfive  quality;  and  the 
Italian  myrtle.  Portugal  acute-leaved  myrtle,  with  chemical  oil  obtained  from  them  is  excellent  for 
fpear-fbaped,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  about  an  the  hair,  and  ufed  in  pomatums  and  moft  other 
inch  long.  Box-leaved  myrtle,  with  weak  branches,  external  beautifiers  of  the  face  and  ikio.  At  as 
fmall,  oval,  obtufe,  lucid  green,  clofely  placed  internal  medicine,  the£e  berries  have  little  or  do 
leaves.    Striped  box-leaved  myrtle.    Rofemary-  merit. 

leaved  myrtle,  hath  ered  branches,  fmall,  narrow,  i.  Myrtus  fimenta,  pimento,  JamacA 
lanceolate,  acute-pointed,  fliining,  green,  very  fra-  pepper^  or  all-Jpue  tree,  grows  above  30  feet  tc 
grant  leaves.  Silver-ftriped  rofemary-leaved  myrtle*  height  and  two  in  circumference;  the  brancbn 
Thyme^leaved  myrtle,  with  very  fmall>  clofely.  near  the  top  ar^  much  divided  and  thickly  bdct 
placed  leaves.  Nutmeg-myrtle,  with  ered  branches  with  leaves,  which  by  their  continual  verdure  al- 
and leaves;  the  leaves 'Oval,  acute-pointed,  and  ways  give  the  tree  a  beautiful  appearance;  the 
finely  fcented  like  a  nutnneg.  Broad-leaved  nut-  bark  is  very  fmooth  externally,  and  of  a  grey  a- 
meg  myrtle.  Silver-ftriped  leaved  ditto.  Criftated  lour ;  the  leaves  vary  in  ihape  and  in  fizc,  but  air 
or  cock's-comb  myrtle,  frequently  called  ^^/ji^  commonly  about  4  inches  long,  veined,  poroted, 
M^rr/^f,  bath  narrow,  iharp>pointed  leaves,  criftated  elliptical^  and  of  a  deep  fhining  green  colour;  tbf 
at  intervals.  Theieareall  b«iutifu1  evergreen  ftirubs  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  or  panicles,  aoc 
of  extraordinary  fiipagrance ;  exotics  originally  of  ftand  upon  fubdividing  or  trichotomous  ftall^ 
the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Afia  and  which  ufually  terminate  the  branches;  tbecalipc 
Africa,  and  confequently  in  this  country  require  is  cut  into  4  roundifli  fegments ;  the  petals  are  alio 
(belter  of  a  green-houfe  in  winter ;  all  of  which,  4»  white,  finall,  reflex,  oval,  and  placed  oppofite  to 
though  rather  of  the  fmalMeaved  kind,  have  their  each  other  between  the  fegments  of  the  caly^x ;  the 
foliage  clofely  placed,  and  remain  all  the  year,  filaments  are  numerous, .  longer  than  the  petalii 
and  are  very  floriferous  in  furomer;  and  when  fpread ing,  of  a  green  ifh  white  colour,  and  rife  from 
there  is  a  colledion  of  the  different  forts,  they  the  calyx  and  upper  part  of  the  germen;  the  aoth^ 
afibrd  an  agreeable  fource  of  variety  with  each  nt  are  roundlfb,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour;  the 
other.  They  therefore  clfum  univerfal  efteemas  ftyle  is  fmooth,  fimplc,  and  ered;  tbef)ignM» 
principal  green-houfe  .plants,  efpecially  as  they  obtufe;  the  germcn  becomes  a  round  fucculrat 
ai^allfoeaf       *^"' -    .-    .     ,                 « __   . -_..:.t.  r^. 

eafy  culture,^ 

where  there,  is  apy. fpr^  of  gneen-houie,  or  garden    Niew  Spain  

frames  furniibed  .with  glauesfor  proteAing  them  maica   it  gro\A'S  very  plentifully;  and  in  Jun^ 

in  winter  from  froft ;  ^ut  (bme  of  the  broad-leaved  July,  and  Auguft,  puts  forth  its  flowen,  whicb, 

forts  arefo  hardy  as  (o.fucceed  ip  the  full  ground,  with  every  prt  of  the  tree,  breathe  an  aromatic 

againfta  ibuth  wall  and  othec  warm  expofurcs,  fragrance.    The  berries  when  ripe  are  of '"'^ 

*  '    ■     *  *       *  pQrpie 


, 
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porple  cofoar,  and  full  of  a  fveeet  pulpy  which  have  mifTed  another  pajn,  againft  which  I  (hbuld 

the  birds  devour  ^reedilyy  and  muting  the  feeds,  have  been  at  a  Ipfs  to  defend  myfelf.  Swifts    3.  / 

afterwards  propagate  tbefe  trees  in  all  parts  of  is  fometimes  omktedy .  to  give  force  to  the  fen* 

tbe  woods.'  It  is  thought  that  the  feeds  paHing  tence. — 

through  them,  in  this  manner,  undergo  forae  fer-  3fyfe(f  (hiil  mount  the  roftrum  ia  bis  favouff 
mentation,  which  fits  them  better  for  vegetating  .  And  try  to  gaip  his  pardon.  AJdi/pn. 
than  thofe  gathered  immediatdy  from  the  tree.  (I.)  MY9IA»  a  country  of  AfiaBlinor,  generally 
The  pimento  i^  a  moft  beautiful  odoriferous  ever-  divided  into  Major  and  Minor* 
green,  and  exhibits  a  fine  variety  in  the  ftoye  at  .  ^i- Mrsu  Major  had  ^olia  on  tbeS.tbeiEge* 
all  feafons.  It  flowers  with  great  beauty  and  an  Sea  on  the  W.  and  Phrygia  on  the  N.  and  £«. 
luxuriance.  It  (hould  be  potted  in  rich  light  earth.  Its  chief  cities  were  Cyzicum,  Lampfacus,  &c* 
and  remain  always  in  the  ftove.  It  was  firft  in-  «••  Mtsia  Minor,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
troduced  and  cultivated,  in  this:  country  bv  Mr  W.  by  the  Propontis  and  Bithynia^  and  Phrygis 
Philip  Miller  in  1 73^.  Pimento  Wries  are  chiefly  on  the  N.  and  S.  borders* ,  • 
imported  into  Britam  from  Jamaica ;  whence  the  (U.)  Mysia,  in  £uvope«  See  Moesia* 
name  Jamaica  pepper.  It  i4  alfo  called  all-Jpicef  .  i*  MYSIANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Myfia.  The^ 
from  its  tafte  and  flavour  being  fuppofed  to  re-  were  once  very  warliker  but  they  greatly  degcne^ 
femble  thofc  of  many  different  ^tces  mixed.  It  rated,  and  the  words  Mjjcrum  tdtimus  were  em- 
is  one  of  the  ftaple  articles  of  Jamaica;  where  the  phatically  ufed  to  fignity  -a  perfon  of  no  merit, 
pimento  walks  are  upon  a  large  fcale,  fome  of  The  ancients  generally  hired  them  to  attend  their 
them  covering  leveral  acres  qf ,  ground.  When  ^nerals  as  mourners,  becaufe  they  were  naturally 
the  berries  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  but  before  melancholy,  and  inclined  to  ihed  tears*  They 
they  begin  to  ripen,  they  are  picked  from  th^  were  once  governed  by  monarchs.  They  ate  fup« 
branches,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  feveral  d^ya,  pofed  to  be  defcesded  frq^i  the 
till  they  are  fufficiently  dried;  this  operation  is  a.  Mysians  of  £ur(>?e,  a  nation  who  inhabit- 
to  be  conduced  with  great  care,  obferving  that  cd  that  part  of  Thrace  'which  wasfituated  between 
on  the  firft  and  ad  day's  expofure  they^require  to  Mount  Haemus  and  the  Panube^  See  MoiaiA. 
be  turned  verv  often,  ^nd  always  tabe  preferved  MYSON,  a  native  of  Sparta,  one  of.fbe  feven 
from  rain  and  evening  dews.  After  this  process  wife  men  of  Greece.  When  Anacbarfis  confulted 
is  completed;  which  is  known  by  the  polour  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  which  was  the  wifeft 
rattling  of  the  feeds  in  the  berries,  they  are  put  man  in  Greece,  he  received  for  anfwer,  he  who  is 
up  in  bags  or  hogflieads  for  the  .market.  ^  ^This  now  ploughing  his  field«*  This  wa9  Myfon. 
fpice,  which  was  at  firft  brought  over  for  diet^ic  (i-)  MYSORE,  or  the  MYsoitcA»*i>OMititoiis, 
ores,  has  been  long  employed  in  the  (hops  as  a  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  £aft  Indies,  confiftiog  of 
faccedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  oriental  aroma-  the  territories  ufurped  .or  fubdufd  lyy  Hyder  Ali^ 
tics;  it  is  moderately  warm,  of  an  agreeable  ^d  tranlinitted  to  his  foji  Tiprpoo  Saib,  the  late 
flavour,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  fultan;  froQi  whom  they  :w6re  taken. by  the Britifb 
of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  Didilled  with  in  1799..  (See  India*. ^  a9*')  They  confifl  of  9 
water  it  yields  an  elegant  effeatial  oil,  fo  ponde«  provinces ;  viz.  z.  Myfore '  Proper.  (See  N^  a.) 
rous  as  to  fink  in  the  water,  in  tafte  moderately  a<  Bede!wre%  or  Ikeri^  now  Hydemagur^  on  th<  di|i- 
pungent,  in  fmell  and  flavour  approaching  to  oil  folution  of  the  Canarine  empire,-  of  which  it  was 
of  cloved,  or'rather  a  mixture  of  cloves  and  nut*  a  part,  became  an  independent  ftale  unckr  its 
inegs.  To  redified  fplrit.  it  imparts,  by  macera-  Naicks  of  the  race  of  Vencataputty,  after  whicfat 
tion  or  digeftion,  the  whole  of  its' virtue  ;  in  dif.  itiiell  under  the  divided  fbmale  government  of  dif« 
tillation  it  gives  over  very  little  to  this  menfiruumjt  fere^t  rannies  or  queens,  and  fo  continue  until 
nearly  all  its  aflive  matter  remaining  concentrated  conquered  wholly  -by  Hyder  between.  1763  and 
|n  the  infpinated  extradt.  Pimento  can  fqarcely  1765.  This  country  is  divided  into  Balagaut  and 
be  confidered  as  a  medicine;  it  is,  however,  an  Payengaul ; . the  latter  ^fetching  140  miles  along 
agreeable  aromatic,  and  on  this  account  ia  not  the  fea-coaft  from  Deo  Lab,  or  the  river  Can  greco< 
uafrequently  employed  with  different  drugs,  re-  ra,,beiDg  the  N.  frontier  of  Malabar,  N.  to  Hono- 
quiring  fuch  a  grateful  ad;un^.  Both  the  phar-  war  or  Onore,  on  the  confines  of  Soonda,  in  dif- 
znacopoeias  dired  an  aqueous  and  fpirituous  diilil-  feren^  breadths  of  plain  territory,  from  40  to  50 
lation  to  be  made  fromthefe-  berries,  and  the  miles^  but  which  jin  aH  Gorman  area  of  3100  fquare 
..dinburgb  college  order  alfo  the  oieum  eJftntiaU  miles,  fltill  retaining  the' ancient  name  of  Canara, 
ptpfris  Jamaieenfis.    See  Pimento.  and  including  the  ports 01^  Mapgalorei  Barcelore, 

MYRZEN,  KiFFEKiL,  or  Sea  Froth,  a  fin-  Onore,  &c.    The  former  or  elevated  divifion  be- 

guUr  mineral  found  in  NatoHa.    See  Minbra-  yond  the.  Supramanny  Gauts,  and  immediately 

LOGY,  Part  II.  Cbap,  IV.  Cla/j  1,  Qrd.  I.  Gen.  dependent  on  thQ capital  Bedenore,  Hanampour^ 

Mv'^*^*  '•    ,  &c.  is  of  great  indefinite  extent  inland,  on  both 

MYSA,  a  river  o^  Bohemia,  which  runs  into  fides  of  theTumbhudra;  ttvice  the  fize,  though 

"^*J^^*»  a  littla  above  Prague.  not  proportionable,  in  value,   of  the  maritime. 

MYSELF.^'/  \my  andy^//!]    i.  An  empha*  border,  jpotb  diyifiouft,  however,  allowing  fpr  a  re« 

tical  word  added  to  //  as,  /  mylelf  do  //,  that  is,  venue  eOablifhnftentQf  abbut  aj,ooo  village  peons, 

■ot  by  proxy  5  not  another.—  are.  afleffed  for  7  la<:ks  of  jlseri  pagodas,  which, 

.  As  his  hod,  at  4  rupees  each,  make  aV:lear  income  of  %%  lackti 

t  (UouM  againft  his  murth'i^  Ihut  the  door,  of  rupees.    3.  Soomda,  iii  ctrenmftances  of  hifto-. 

Nor  bear  the  knife  myftlf,     .     fibak.  Macbeth,  ry  or  final  coftqueft,  najght  be  placed  under  the-, 

s.  ine  reciprocal  of /, in  the  oblique  cafe. — They  preceding  head^  as  alfo  from  a  fimilariiy  in  its 

▼oj..  XV.  Pa*  r  U.  T  1 1  geographical 
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l^ognpliical  defci'iption,  with  only  tl)e  diferenc^  9  precarious  revenue  of  r6  lacks  of  rupees  to  tfu 

of  Scing  on  a  niuch  fipaller  fcafe.    Payewgaitt,  M^^foVean.    7.  Carnatic  Balagaut  Bcjapc».>ry,  c.  r- 

from  the  ditftriift  of  Onore  to  the  frontiers  of  Goa,  (ifting,  under  the  Mogul,    of  one  circAr\.rtie 

along  a  fea-coaft  of  60  mileSi  cannot  comprehend  iamc  name,  and  cf  ^vhlch  the  capital  w<ts  STih. 

above  I  ICO  fquare  miles  of  tcrritoryt  in  which*  the  It  comprehended  5 1  ptTpunpahsj  of  which  Ka-:;i- 

port  of  Garwar  may  be  confidered  the  capital;  Incc,  Col.ir,  fi:c.  on  the  S.  were  fciicd  by  llyJcr, 

whilo  a  much  larger  extent  muft  be  allowed  for  immediately  when  he  poflcnid  himfelf  of  Myl.  re; 

that  portion  of  the  diflridt  beyond  tbeGautat^  but  An;!r.tpour,  Pcnckoiida,  &c.  on  tl>e  N.  »\iil) 

the  eaflward.    The  whole  revenwe,  however,  of  the  reft  of  the  Marrhatta  ftate  of  Oooty,  did  not 

both  diWQons,  does  not  exceed  two  hicks  of  ^a*  fall  into  his  hands  until  1776,  when  he  overcair.c 

xgbdas,  or  8  lacks  of  rupees.    4.  Malabar,  coii-  and  made  prifuner  the  proprietor  Mora  Row,  who 

quered  "by  Hydcr  in  1765-6,  excTufive  of  Koork,  *iad  rendered  lignal  ferrjce  to  the  EngliPi  in  the 

Is  allo^sther  Paycngaut ;  ftretchmg  along  the  (hore  preceding  Myforeap^  war.    The  whole  circar  va 

from  uecla^  S.  to  Cochini  about  100  miles,  and  rated  at  a  jnmtna  kaumtly  or  total  grofs  n^cnu 

compfehending,  in  an  area  of  perhaps  6000  fquare  on  the  kinp's  booWs^  <^f  43*916,396  rupees;  Ut 

miles,  t-he  SameryVteFritory  of  Caiicut,  with  the  this  valuation  :s  thought  to  be  exaggerated,  ain 

penty  ftates  of  Cattinad,  Cotiotie,  Cherica,  or  Ca-  ieems  too  large*  a  receipt  from  a  country  Co  pjor 

naiTOfe,.  on  the  N.  and  tho  tributary  kingdom  of  and  destitute  of  qotnmetce,  probably  iu  all  its  <Ij- 

^Cochin^on  the  S.  the  whole  rated  at  a  retenue  of  mcnfions  not  exceeding  10,000  fquare  eniles,  and 

5  lacks  of  pn^odas,  <}r  about  r^  l^cks  of  rupees^  which  \«as  f6  liable  to  internal  dtfturbances  a 

after  allowing  for  the  maintenance  of  i$,ocb  vil-  foreign  invaflon,  that  not^ithftanding  the  nutobr 

Lige  peons.    ^,BarabMahlfOtt<welv€p€rgimnahsy  of   ftrong-holds' to  be  found  in  it,   eveij  tuw 

waa  one  of  the  carlleft  annexations  of  Hyder  to  required,  and  has  its  owii  particular  fortihcatioc. 

the  Myforean  dominion,  though  in  the  war  of  However,   the  "reTehi)e  adtually  forthcoming  to 

176^  it  was  over  run,  and  for  a  While  in  pofleflion  Hyder  in  i77St,  aflLer  defraying  charges,  and  ii> 

i\\'  the  company's  troops:    The  whole  circar  or  eftablifhTnent  of  about  30,000  village  peoos,  wai 

(liftrrA  of  jfugdeo,  compbfed  of  heights  and  val-  bnty  3,io5,2oiS  rupees.  Z.CzcvAixe  Bato^auiU^- 

leys  on  the  confi^  of  the  Balagaut  and  Payen-  Badi/t  cbmpre)iending  t(e  jive  circars  of  Sionout, 


ftw  a  grofs  revenue  of  u^sh^\^  rupees-    Of  thcfe  bu^  fitnn  this  amount  is  to  be  deduced  the  ag. 

fubdivilions,  Amboor,  SaotgUr,  &c.  renuin  to  the  gregat^  valuation  of  the  pergunnahs  or  Cbittoofi 

Riyet)|avt;'the  reft  may  comprehend,  excWfive  &c.  now   annexed  to  the  Fayeogaut,  tmtbo 

of  the  poUgary  of  Shili  Naick,  about  x8oo  fq^Avc  with  the  aCTelTment  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Gao- 

miles;  but  the  ntt  revenve  of  the  fame  territory  jiecbttah,  which  are  no  longer  prodirdive,  makisg 

does  0Ot  exceed 'five  lacis  of  rupees  at'^prefent.  in  all  two  lacks  of  rupees.    The  whole  countir 

Thefelfive  pnrovincci  of  the  late  Myforean  empire,  thus  d^cferibed*  bounded  by  the  circars  of  Adori 

with  the  dtftriAa  of  Bangalore,  Colar,  &c.  of  the  and  Kun^ial  on  the  N.  tpwards  the  Kiftnab,  the 

Carnatic-Balagaut  B^jap96ry,  formed  the  whole  Guntour  circar  and  Carnatic  Psayengaut  ontbeE. 

of  Hyder^  dominion  in  the  war  1768 ;  and  were  with  that  of  the  Briagaut  Bejapoiiry  on  theS-asd 

ealculated  then  to  yield  in-  all  a  nett  income  of  W.  may  in  fquare  dimenfiont  be  about  xofi^o 

1 19  tekt  and  an  half  of  rupees^  allowing  an  efta-  fquare  mites.    It  formed  the  inberitance  for  four 

blifhment  of  1 15,000  Tillage  peons  to  enforce  the  generations  of  the  PSitan  nabobs  of  Cuddapal),  d^ 

colleAions,^aDd  maintain  intenial  peace.  6.  Petty  fcended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Saoor 

ftates  of  Hindoo  rajahs,  fituated  6a  the  W.  and  femily,  until  Gooty  and  Gormmkonda  were  takco 

N.  of  the  Hendery  and  Tumbhuora  rivers*  to  the  by  the  Marrhattas  in  175$,  and  then  ultimitelyi 

confines  of  Goa,  and  the  Marrhatta  territories  of  with  the  remainder  of  Helim  Khan's  pofl'eions, 

Toorgul,  Raibug,  and  Meritch,  formkig  the  jag-  by  Hyder  in  1776-9.   After  dedudbg  the  amooot 

heer  of  Purferam  Bow*  beyond  the  S.  branch  of  or  a  few  jagheers,  and  fome  charitable  laods  ftiU 

the  Kiftnah.    Some  of  thefe  ra^ihfliips  had  been  left  to  the  Mahomedant  of  this  diftridt  with  tfat 

crntirely  conquered  by  the  Mogul ;  but  the  tnoft  expence  of  an  ellablifbment  of  at  leaft  sjioco  ri^* 

eonfiderable  of  them  never  were  fubdued  by  ^my  lage  peons,  the  nett  revenue  of  the  province  may 

Moflfulman  power,  until  Hyder't  conqueft  of  thenr  be  eftimated  at  39  lacks  oF  nn>ees.    9.  Mofo*  ^ 

between  1 774  and  17771  though  difielrent  diftridta  circar  of  Imtlaz^hur  on  both  fides  of  the  Hendcrji 

from!  each  may  have  been  difinentbered  for  a  while  S.  of  the  TumUiudra  or  Tungabuda  river,  as  u 

by  the  Mogul  deputies  of  the  Carnatic  Balagaut  as  and  inclufive  of  Bellary,  together  with  a  M 

Bejapoory,  and  therefore  annexed  in  the  accounts  portion  of  the  circar  of  Ghazipour  or  Kuodiaji 

of  the  revenue  of  that  circar.    The  frontier  forta  difmembered  from  the  nabc^fhip  of  Kamool,  aU 

and   dependencies  of  Ooq|ander-gur,  Darwar,  fituated  in  the  foubab  of  Bejapour,  comprcb^od 

Badamy,   &^.  near  the  ibuthem  branch  of  the  the  whole  of  the  late  TippooT  con^oefts  and  an- 

Kiftnah,  towards  the  Manliatta  dominion,  com-  nexation  to  the  Myforean  empi^|.acqttlred  fiocc 

pofed  at  one  tinw  the  jagheer  of  Ragenaat  Row,  the  death  of  Hyder,  and  fubieqaml^  to  the  tita- 

suid  have  frequently  changed  their  itwmers.  They  ty  of  Mangalore  in  1784.    In  extent  it  cannot  n* 

fell  ultimately  to  Tippoo  at  the  peace  of  1784*  ceed  5000  iqu^re.miles,  and  the  revenne  is  fca/c'- 

but  he  was  forced  to  pay  cbout  for  them  to  tfre  ly  feven  lacks'  of  rupees,  reckoning  the  petty  «^ 

p^wa.    On  the  whole«  all  thefe  ftates,  of  great  miadary  of  Bcliary.    But  the  fort  of  Adooi  is  « 

d^efinite  extent  a»d  eactrctnely  poor,  yield  ooly  confiderabl^  irapoaance^  as  being  00  ap  ^^^ 
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rocktUouibt  the  ftrongeft  in  Hindoftan,  without  and  its  dq)endencics  along  the  Coromaidel  coaft4 

'  f *f«P*»nK  powhtabad  or  Oualior.    It  wag  ever  and,  on  the  N.  with  the  pergunnahs  of  Serah,  Ban- 

tbc  ftvoonte  o^ea  of  coffqueft  to  Hydcr,  the  galore,  and  Colar,  belonging  to  the  CarnaUc  Bala- 

MarrnattasandKizam:  and  Drefervedonlv through  o^auKR^iannurv.  in  a  inmridiHrnat  irn#»  uttu  A.^.t 


tbeca 

When  , 

of  hisfoR  Mahomet 
der  the  dominion 


t  Jung,  it  fell  by  treachery  un-  toward  the  S.  where  it  terminates  in  a  point  at  the 
r*  *"%*•".•"•";"»  of  Tippoo;  together  with  all  extremity  of  Dindignl,  near  the  pafs  of  Gooda- 
«•  territorial  depcndenaes,  except  the  circar  of  lore,  through  the  Anemally  hills,  on  the  confines 
Ktacbore  between  the  Kiftnah  and  Tumbhudra.  of  Travancore,  and  within  xoo  miles  of  Cape  Co- 
1  fie  extent  of  the  late  Tippoo's  dominions,  ac-  morin.  It  partakes  of  the  two  great  divifions  of 
cordmgto  the  lateft  maps,  was  computed  a(  country,  known  in  the  Deccan  by  the  terms  Bala- 
*cjjooo  rqtiare  geographic  miles,  or  92,666  Englifli.    gaut  and  Payehgaut,  or  upper  and  lower  r^on, 

Ihus,  confidermg  it  a  triangle,  of  which  the  bafe  The  former,  comprehending  the  diftrias  immedi- 

mns  nearly  parallel  to  and  not  far  S.  of  the  Kift-  ately  dependent  on  the  capital,  and  43iuboidinate 

"J?!  J°  ?o  » °^'^,     ^U*"^  ®^  340  Englifli  miles,  forts,  chiefly  on  eminences,  is  hut  indiflferently 

aoout  16  JLat.  N.  or  from  the  i>lig6da  of  Tripan-  watered  by  the  fcveral  branches  of  the  Cslvcu  nei 

A^t  aZ*  ?"^^l  *®  Kittoor  in  the  NW.  to-  Hs  fource ;  and  muft  therefore,  as  well  as  in  confe- 

waar<l8  thefrontlers  of  Goa,  of  Ban,  and  the  Marhat-  quence  of  an  elevated  fituation,  4)recluded  -from 

lans ;  then,  one  of  its  fides,  along  the  Ba  lagaut.  foreign  commerce,  with  Xcarccly  any  internal  in- 

w  mounumous  ndge  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  (fee  duflry,.  be  comparatively  jpoor,  as  it  is  produdive 

JiiLAGATE,  N   1.),  will  be  found  to  ftretch  in  a  only  of  joary  and  bajary,  a  fmati  fpecies  of  Indian 

iionzotrtal  diftance  500  miles  to  the  extreme  point  -corn,  with  the  diaSerent  kinds  of  vetches  common 

^K  ^*1^      u     °"^  '"  that  quarter;  and  its  ,  to  India ;  from  all  which,  however,  a  nett  revenue, 

oincr  tide  from  thence  N.  touching  the  frontiers  of  in  money  or  kind,  of  7  lacks  of  boons  or  pagoda^ 

tnetamatic  Payengaut,  470  miles  in  a  parallel  being  about  17  lacks  of  rupees,  is  computed  to  be 

-oireaion  to  the  Coromandel  coaft,  to  the  further  forthcoming  to  theftate,  after  defraying  the  oitU- 

«>nier  of  the  circar  ot  Kahmam,  near  the  flrft  men-  nary  charges  of  colleaion,  which  here,  as  in  the 

tioncd  point  at  the  pagoda  of  Tripanti.    Beyond  reft  of  Hindoftan,  confift  chiefly  of  an  eftablifli. 

wwie  tnrec  lines,  the  plains  bordering  on  the  fliores  men t  of  village  peons  or  militia,  reckoned  40,000 

^r^a^^  and  Malabar  are  the  only  exclufive  ter-  in  number,  for  the  whole  province  of  Myfore,  fup. 

mory  Of  con fiderable  extent  that  belonged  to  the  pofed  to  contain  15,400  fquare  geographic  miles. 

we  1  ippoo.  Biit  m  the  area  of  the  triangle  defcri-  The  latter,  or  Payengaut  divifion,  making  fcaroe. 

W3,  are  rituated  the  independent  ftates  of  Sanore,  ly  a  3d  part  of  this  extenfive  area,is  better  known 

Ac?fc     ^^'i  ^       P^*"^  °^  Kamool  and  Raichore.  to  us  under  the  name  of  Coimbbtore,  including 

Ai  tne  whole  face  of  the  country  is  rugged,  in  ma-  the  diftrids  of  Caroor,  Darampour,  and  NamcuL 

!^fi«^*?  deiblate,  badly  watered,  and  generally  on  both  fides  pf  the  Caveri,  with  the  yalley  of 

nnog  abruptly  near  halt  a  mile,  of  perpendicular  Dindigul  on  the  S.  and  the  great  pafs  of  Palligaut- 

f3?         u  ^,^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^"»  ^^^  'o'*  w  not  fo  cherry  towards  Malabar  on  the  W.  It  is  extremely 

pVv    !?          ^^^'^  '*"^*  ^^  Hindoftan.    In  the  fertile  and  well  cultivated  5  therefore,  in  propor- 

dtm         y^I^^  ^^^  Malabar  coaft,  pepper,  car-  tion  to  its  extent,  more  productive  of  revenue  tbas 

oamums,  iandal  wood,  and  grain,  conftitute  the  the  Balagaut  territory,  being  eftiinated  at  10  lacks 

of  hI  ^^P'JP^^^'^^  produce  within  the  whote  circle  of  rupees.    The  rajahs  of  Koork,  and  other  Polly- 

Mr^f^ . J  ^'^^S  5^'n'n'on*-    As  tc  raanufadlures,  gars   among  the   Gauts,  from  Bidenore  S.  to 

fonM     <S     of  Salem  and  Bellary,  they  are  not  Dindigul,  occupy  independently  a  confiderable 

ronnderablc.    For  the  conqueft  and  divifion  of  tra<ft  of  country  within  the  general  defcription  of 

mne extenfive  dominions,  fee  India,  §  19.  Tippoo's  late  dominions:  hvt  which  being  inac- 

patI    f  '^^^  Proper,  called  alfo  Seringa-  ceflible  to  regular  troops  by  hills  or  impervious 

ftai  .3     S  *i*^^P"^*i  forming  the  independent'  woods,  the  Myforeari  power  was  never  able  to 

its  dJf    *  ™ooo  rajah  for  near  aoo  years  from  conquer,  further  than  to  facilitate  the  catching  of 

Pi,r  i-*^""   /??^"*'  *^  *  province  of  the  Benjena-  a  few  elephants  yearly,  by  means  of  the  natives. 

5ur  empire,  k{\  into  the  hands  of  Hyder  Ali  about  M YSOREAN,  HilJ.  of  or  belonging  to  Mysore. 

tir  nVA^""'"^  ^^  ****  Dalaway,  or  regent,  uftir-  MYSSISE,  a  town  of  Yorkfhire,  N W.  of  Rip- 

E  i     .^^'^^T^"^  ^"^ '^^^Z'og  «he  reins  of  pon.                                                                     ^ 

Sr^n!!!5'***°^  himfelf ;  but  without  leaving  even  MYST-ffi.    See  Eleosihia,  and  MvsTERiis. 

h^i  o«n      °/  *"^  authority  to  a  nominal  rajah  of  MYSTAGOGICA,  in  the  ancient  church,  the 

wftW-p    ^!!f*'*°">  excepting  in  the  formularies  of  higher  part  of  inftruftion  given  to  thofc  already 

S^  n!.^      °^^»  *"**  preferving  on  one  fide  of  initiated,  and  who  had  undergone  the  uUeebeJu 

diw»?^»-     ^r^®*"  ^^^  impreffion  of  two  fwamies  or  Se^  Catechesis. 

roldJ* 'v2   ^^  Hindoos,  while  the  other  was  (i.)  •  MySTAGOGUE-a.//^ur*y«y«tf  j  jiM^a- ' 

Hvder    T?I    I  '"*^^  '*^"^'"  ®^  ^^^  P^^P^*"  °^"«  ^''^^^  'LAixu.']    One  who  interprets  divine  myfte- 

the  fnVm    c    ^^^^  country,  when  reduced  into  ries  9   alfo  one  who  keeps  church  relics,  and 

rean  dnl-  •  *  province  dependent  on  the  Myfo-  Ihews  them  to  ftrangers.    BaiUtf. 

hv  th-1  n  2I*°"  ^^  Tippoo,  Is  bounded  on  the  W.  (4.)  Mvstagogues,  in  the  heathen  mvfteries. 

Anem,ir^^  ^'"*  ®^  ^^oork,  and  thofe  called  See  Mysteries.                                      ' 

oa  th.rp\°?"*^"«  ^^^  whole  coaft  of  Malabar ;  ♦  MYSTERIARCH.  n.  /.  U»r>/iof  and  «#«0 

^  t«  It  borderi  with  the  Camatic  Paj'engaut  One  prcfiding  over  myfteries.                             ^ 

Ttta  (lOMYSl 
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(x.).]\/rYST£RY  is  derived  from  the  Greek  judges,  aod  monarcbs  joined  lO  the  impoftorti 
'  -^  '*'  ^ucnpiof ;  and  in  its  modem  ac<feptii-  with  the  dime  views.  PriefU  aod  princes  were 
ti on  imp6rti»Tomething  above  tiumaVi  intelligence,  iiduated  b#  the '{ame  fpirit.  Tlie  ~  combioatioQ 
fometbrn^laLVtffillly  dbfcure  ^nd  enigmatical;  any  was  bqually  advantageous  to  both, 
ibing  arinjlly  made  difficult ;. the  fecfet  of  any  (6.)  The  celebrated  Mosheim  is  of  opiniont 
bufineft  or  profeffion.  The  word  is  often  ofed  that  the  myfteries  were  entirely  commemorative; 
by  the  founder  of  theChriftian'  religion,  and  more  that  they  vvere  inftituted  to  prefcrvc  the  remcro. 
frequentlfty  hisapoftles,  efpecially  St  Paul.  ^  In  brance  of  heroes  and  great  caen,  who  had  been 
Ihefe  c^fes,  it  generally  fignifies  thofe  doctrines  deified  in  confideralion  of  their  martial  exploits, 
oF  Chriftianity  which  the  Jews,  prior' to  the  ad-  ufeful  inventions,  public  virtues,  and  the  benefiti 
vent  of  the  MejQSah,  either  did  not  or  could  not  conferred  oA  their  contemporaries*  In  oppofuios 
vnderftand.  The  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  Uni-  to  tbi$  fingiilar  opinion)  it  may  be  urged,  that  iht 
ty  in  Trinity  $  the  incarnation  of  the  Sot)  of  God.;  method  of  prefervirig  the  memory  of  great  and 
the  union  of  tw.o  natures  in  one  and  the  fame  per*  illuftrious  men,  generally  adopted,  was  the  efta- 
fon,  ;&c.  we  genei^Uy  call  myjieries^  becaUlis  the^  blifhing  feftivals,  celebrating  games,  offeriBg  fl- 
are infinitely  above  human  comprehenfion.  But  cri dees,  fmging  hymns,  dances,  &c.  We  can  re- 
cur intention  in  this  article  is  to  lay  before  our  collet  no  fecrei  n^yfieries  inftituted  for  that  pur- 
readers  an  account  of  thofe  aTo^^lo,  or/rcret  rittj,  pofe,  at  leaft  in  their  original  intention.  The  mjf- 
of  the  pagan  fuperftitlon,  which  were  carefully  /rr/«  were  performed  in /frrrty  they  were  intccd- 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  and  ed  to  be  communicated  only  to  a  few ;  of  coutd, 
l¥hicb  are  nniverfally  denommated  mjfieries*  had  they  been  inftituted  to  immortalize  the  m^r- 

(a.)  The  word  Mt/nf^  10*  is  evidently  deduced  from  mory  of  heroes  and  great  men,  the  authors  wouU 

Mvrvf  \  but  the  origin  of  this  laft  term  is  not  altO'  have  aded  the  moft  foolifli  and  inconfifteot  pan 
gctberfo  obvious.    The  etymologies  of  it  exhibit*  ^  imaginable. — Inftead  of  tranfmittiog  the  famect 

«d  by  the  learned  are  various  ;  fome  of  them  ab-  their  heroes  with  eclat  to  pofterity*  they  wouU 

furd.    The  myfteries  were  imported  into  (treece  thus  have  configned  it  to  eternal  oblivion, 

from  the  Eaft.    In  thofe  regions,  then,  we  ought  (7.)  The  myfteries  were  therefore  the  ofiVpring 

to  look  for  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Mtftar^  or  of  bigotry  and  prieftcraft ;  they  originated  in  E- 

^iftun  [Hcb.  TnoJ   fignifies  any  place  or  thing  p[ypt,  the  native  land  of  idolatry.  In  that  court7 

hidden  or  concealed.     Miftur  ib,  therefore,  evi-  the  priefthood  ruled  predominant.     The  kwc» 

dently  the  root  of  the  word  Mum^,  mjftcr.  were  ingrafted  into  their  body  before  the>'  copid 

'     (3.)  The  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  pagan  afcend  the  throne.    They  were  poflcired  (lap 

prtrfts  doubttefs  gave  birth  to'  the  inftitution  of  Diodorus  the  Sicilian),  of  <i  3d  part  of  all  thelasd 

myfteries.    The  minifters  of  that  fuperftilition  aU  of  Egypt.    All  the  orientals,  but  efpecially  ibc 

feged  that  fome  articles  of  their  ritiial  were  too  pro-.  Egyptians,  delighted  in  myfterious  and  allegon- 

t'ound  to  be  underftood  by  the  vulgar ;  others  too'  cal  doftrines.    Every  maxim  of  morality,  etery 

(acred  to  be  communicated  to  mcri  in  a  fituation  tfcnet  of  theology,  every  dogma  of  phiIofophy»v5J 

fubordinate  or  contemptible.    Things  facred  and  wrapt  up  in  a  veil  of  allegory  and  myfticilm.  Ttis 

venerable,  they  alleged,  would  contradt  a  taint  and  propenfity  confpired  with  avarice  and  ambitionio 

pollution  by  an  intercourfe  with  untutored  fouls,  difpofe  thena  to  a  dark  arid  myfterious  fyftem  of 

Thefe  were  the  o(l en fibAe  motives  for  making  that .  religion.    The  Egyptians  ((ays  Plutarch)  were  a 

odious  diftin^ion  between  the  popular  religion  find  gloomy  race  of  men ;  they  delighted  in  darkucfi 

^hat  contained  in  the  facred  and  myfterious  ritual,  and  fblitude.    Their  facred  rites  were  gcneiallj 

(4.)  Of  all  ihp  legiflators  of  antiquity,  the  Cre-  celebrated  with  melancholy  airs,  weeping,  andh* 

tan  .alone  was  prudent  enough  to  lee  the  abfurdi-  mentation.    This  gloomy  bias  muft  have  ftimuh- 

ty  of  this,  and  to  adopt  a  liberal  plan.  .  Diodo-  ted  them  to  a  congenial  mode  of  worihip.   Both 

rus  the  Sicitian  informs  us,  that  the  myfteries  of .  the  nature  of  the  inftitution  and  the  genius  of  tbe 

jEleufisy  Samothracia,  ^c.  which  were  elfewherc  people  confirm  this  pofition ;  and  hiftoriaoi,  a^ 

buried  in  profound  dar)cnefs,   were  among  the  dent  and  nuxlern^eclare  the,  fa^. 

Cretans  taught  publijcly,  and  communicated  to  all  (8.)  The  rites  of  Osiris  were  performed  wiih 

the  people.    Minos,  however,  was  a  fucccfsfu  lie-  loud  fhrieks  and  lamentations  when  he  was  put 

giilator,  and  hispretendedintercourfe  with  Jupiter  into  the  coffin;  and  with  the  moft  extrsTagaci 

Ida^us  e$teridea  his  influence  and  eftabliftied  his  mirth,  when  he  was  raifed  from  the  dead,  or  lup- 

anthority.    He  was  therefore  not  under  the  ne-  pofed^to  be  found  again.    Their  hymns  werc»i- 

cellity  of  calling  in  the  myfteries  to  his  a/fiftance.  ways  compofed  in  melancholy  affcdling  A^^^* 

(5.)  Myfteries  wete  the  offspring  of  Egyptian  and  confifted  of  lamentations  for  the  lofsofOii- 

prieftcraft,    They'were  inftituted  with  a  view  to  .  ris,  tht  myftic  flight  of  Bacchus,  the  wandcrmg 

flgigfandffc  that  order  of  men,  to  extend  their  In-  of  Ifis,  and  thb  fufferings  of  the  gods.    The  C^ 

fltience,  and  to  enlarge  their Vevenucs.  To  accom-  naanites,  \vho  were  kindred  to  the  tribe  of  the 

plifh  thefe  objeds,  thcv  9(^licd  ev^ry  engine  to  Mizraim  or  Egyptians,  imitated  them  in  twij 

Jbeiot  the  multitude  with  fuperftition  and  enthu-  f.tcred  ritts.     At  Byblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  au^ 

jfiaflTi.    They  taught  them,  that  themfelves  v;cre  Tyre,  they  ufcd  mournful  dirges  for  the  ^5^"^ 

the  diftinguiftied  favourites  of  heaven  ;  and  that  Adonis  or  Tamuz>  who  was  the  fame  with  ifl<^ 

x-.elefti.il  dodlrines  had  been  revealed  to  them,  too  *  Egyptian  Ofiris,  1.  c*  the  fun.     The  ftfP^^' 

XvS^y  to  be  comnrvunicated  to  the  profane  vulgar,  then  inftituted  a  mode  of  worihip  congt*"*'  ^"v 

)>ini  too  /iiblime  to  be  cbraprebended  by  them.'  their  natural  gloomy  difpolilion^  The  recclsu 

Afcer  the  myfteries  were  inftituted,  and  had  ac  the  fun  towards  the  fouthem  hemifohcrc  ^J*    jj 

rr;;in:d  a  high  reputatipPi  legiflators,  magifiratoesj  de^ith  .of  Ofiris  |  thr  wanderings  of  lfi% »« *^^  • 
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ef  her  httftftod  Md  bfiitheri  allegorically  impbrt-  inroWed  inYiable^  vbofe  hidden  myfteriei  were  to 

td  ike  Ic/igingaof  ihoieartb  for  the  neturn  of>  tht  veiled  over  li^itb  aUegories,  that  the  ignorant  miU 

fnidifyiog  .^ uences  of*  the  folar .  heai</    When  lion  were iks  little  capable  of  comp^hending  what 

tb^it  luminary  itturned  towarda  the  £atnnj^  fol*  v9Mfaidt  aiwhat  '^2,%  fitppr^tdm  Itlence.  Dibny- 

(lice»  and  grain*  troes/  fruits,  herba,  and  Bowers  fius  of  I^licamafiua  (aySy  that  the  fables  of  th« 

adorned  the  face  of  nature,  another,  feftival  Was  Greeks  detail  tbr  operations  of  nature  by  allego* 

celebrated  of  a  different  complexi<in.    All  Bgypt  ries.    Proclus  nmkea  the  ianK  obfer? ation;    Thd 

vas  diflblved  in  the  moft  extrair^ant  mirth  and  Egyptians,  fays  he,  taught  the  latent  operations 

jollity.    During,  the  celebration  ofitliofe  feftivala,  of  natuire  .by  fables.    The&'phyfiological  fecreta 

the  priefts  formed  sUe^rical  reprefentationa  of  wci;e  expounded  to  the  Initiated;  and  that  the 

the  fun  and  the  eareb.    They  perfonified  both,  Egypt i^  priefts  were  deeply  iklllcd  in  phyfiolo^ 

and  allegorkzad  their  motioDS,  afpedv,  relations,  gical  fcience,  canfcaroe  be  queftioqcd,  when  we 

acceflfes,  receifes,  &c«  into  real  adventures,.  pere«  are  told  .that  Janmbs  and  Jambres  liTsUcd  Mo- 

grinations,  fufTerings^contefts, 'battles,  vidiories,  ses  r^ith  ibetr  enchantmenttj     But  the  vulgar 

defeats, ^c.  There,.initifne»  were  held  aa  real  occur-^  were  excluded  from  all  thofe  fecreta  which  Were 

rencei,  and  becan>e.eaential  articles  of  the  poput  refervedfor  tbe  nobility  and  (acerdbtal  tribes. 

lar  creed.  From  t|ii$  fource  were  derived  the  con-  (n-)  Thefe  allegorical  traditions  originated  is 

quefts  of  DipnyHuaor  Bacchus,  fo  beautifully  exbi-  Egypt.   ( See  Mythology.)  .  It  was  the  general 

bitedby.NonniiismhiaDionyfiacs ;  tbe  wanderings  '  bias  of  tbe  oriental  genius.  The  Egyptians,  how- 

of  \q^  wonderfully  adorned  by  JSfchylus,  &c.  ever,  were  the  greateft- proficients  in  that  fcience. 

(9.)  Whether  the  Egyptians  deified  mortal  men  The  original  fubjedsiof  tbeie  inftitutions  were  the 

in  the  earlieft  ages  baa  been  much  controverted,  articles' fpegified  above:  but  fai  prcicefe'Of  time 

Jablonski  endeavoura  to  prove  the  negative,  numerous  new  rites,  ceremonies,  uiagesi  and  even 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Ifis»  c3firi8,  Horus,  Anu-  dodlrines,  were  fuperinduced,  which  were  utterly 

bis,  and  Typhon,  were  once  mortal  perfoi>e,  who  unknown  to  the  original  hieropfaan^.  *  (SeeHifi- 

were  exalted  into  Demons  after  their  death.  Dio-  aoph  ant,  ^  3.)  Their  fubje<^8  were  at  firft  fim- 

dorus,  in  his  hiftory  of  Jfis  and  Ofiris,  Pan,  Her-  pie  andeafy  to  be  coniprebended ;  in  time  they 

mes,  &c«  reprefents  them  as  human  perfonages ;  became  complex,  intricate,  and  unintelligible.  To 

And  fays,  that  the  Egyptians  .imagined,  that  after  celebrate  thofe  myfteries  with  the  greatfen/ecrecy, 

their  deceafe  they  tranfmigrated  into  itars.  From  t^eir  temples  were  in  Gonftnided  as  to  favour  the 

thefe  authorities,  we  may  believe  that  tbe  Egyptians  artifice  of  tbe  priefta.    The  fanes  in  which  they 

deified  thofe  who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  performed  their  rites  and  ceremonies,.  Were  fub- 

prowefsi  wifdoro,  arts,  and  inventions.  This  was  terraneous  ^lartments,  conftcuded  with   fuch 

aconftant  praAice  among  the  Greeks.    The  ex«  wonderful  dexterity,  that  every  thing  that  ap« 

ploits  of  thofe  heroes  had  been  difuguifed  byalle^  peared  in  them  breathed  an  air  offolemn  fecrecy. 

f  oricai  traditions*    They  had  been  magnified  be-  Their  walls  were  covei^ed  with  hieroglyphic  paint- 

yond  all  dimenfionSf  to  aflonifb  and  intimidate  ings  and  fculpture,  and  the  altar  was  fituated  in 

the  vulgar,  and  to  gratify  their  propenfity  towards  the  centre  of  tbe  .apartment.    Modern  travellerv 

the  marvellous.    All  thefe  fecrets  were  developed  have  difcovered  veftiges  of  them,  and  NaaDOir, 

in  the  i^yfteries.  The  catechumens  were  informed  S  h a w,  PoCoc  K  E,  &c.  defcribe  thofe  dark  abodes. 

of  every  particular  relating  to  the  bitth,  tbe  life.  In  thole  fubterraneousmanfiorts,  which  the  priefta 

the  exploits,  the  adventures,  misfortunes,  and  de-  had  planned  with  .the  moft  confummate  flcill,-  the 

ceafi^of  thofe  beroic  perfonages.    The  magicians  kings,  princes,  and  great  men  of  the  ftate,  en- 

of  Egypt  were  abundantly  qualified  for  exhibit-  countered  the  dangers  and  harofhips  contrived  to 

iog  angels  in  machines.    The  fouls  of  virtuous  pi'ove  their  prudence,  fortitude,  patience,  abfti- 

tnen,  who  had  not  been  eminent  enough  to  merit  nence,  &c.    Thefe  were  appointed  to  try  their 

the  honour  of  deification,  were.fliown  in  all  •the  merit;  and,  by  thefe  the  hierophants  decided  Whe- 

perfc^ion  of  Elyfian  felicity;  and  the  foula  of.  ther  they  were  duly  qttalified.    Upon  fuch  oeca- 

tyrants,  and  of  the  children  of  Typhon  (the  devil  ions  thofe  magical' tricks  were  exhibited,   for 

^i  the  Egyptians)  were  ihown  in  Tartarus,  fuffer-  which  the  magicians  of  Egypt  were  Co  much  ce* 

ing  all  the  extreme?  of  infernal  punifliment.  From  lebrated.   The  ftrange  and  aftonifhing  fights,  the 

thefe  exhibitions  the  myflagogues  took  occafion  akeicnate  fuccefllcfiB  of  light  atad  darknefs,  the 

to  rea^  their  pupils  fuitable  ledtures  on  tbe  happy  hideous  fpedre»,'the  frightful  howlings  re*cchoed 

tendency  of  a  virtuous  condud,  and  the  mifery  by  thefe  infernal  domes,  the  icenes  of  Tartarus 

confcquent  upon  a  contrary  courfe.    They  fet  and  EtyGumiiekhibited  alternately  and  in  quick 

t^ctorc  them  immortal  renown,  deification,  and  fucoeflion,  muft.  have  made  a  deep  and  laftingy 

<^lynum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  eternal  infamy  and  impre(rton  on  the  mind  of  the  afirightcd  votary. 

njtfcry  on  tbe  other.    This  may  be  deemed  the  See  TaoFMONivs's  Cave. 

cl.ief  advantage  accruing  from  this  inftitution.  .  (ia#).From  the  fcenea  exhibited  in  the  Egyp- 

(10.)  The  catechumens  were  alfo  taught  many  tian  myfteries,  efpocialiy  thofe  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris, 

k^*^*  ^  phyfiology.     This  Phamutus  every  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  copied  their  ideas  of  the 

yncre  affirms,  efpecially  in  his  laft  book  Dc  Nat.  infernal  regions,  and  the  fubterraneous  manfions 

JJfor.  towards  the  end,    Plutarch  too  fays,  that  of  departed  fouls.  .Many  colonies  of  Egyptians- 

T  I   r  *^^  Egyptian  fables  were  allegorical  details  fettled  in  Greece.    From  thefe  the  a9ii«i,.or  early 

ot  phvfical  operations.    Eufebius  acquaints  us,  bards  of  Greece,  learned  them  imperfedly«    Of 

Vk    'r^  ^^^^^'^^^'  not  only  of  the  Greeks,  but  courfe,  we  find.  Homer's  account  of  the  infer* 

■Kewifc  that  of  the  barbarians,  was  nothing. but  a  nal  regions,  and  of  tbe  ftate  of  departed  fouls, 

cience  of  naturei  a  f:onoej|led  and  dark  tbeologyt  lame  and  inooherent.  Succeedmg  bard9  obtained 

■ior# 
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niore  diftnlA  fatiomitioii.    Euripidety  Ariftopha-  and  mathematically  exhibited.  MtlkfM  wasfbmcw 

p«sy  Blatoi  &c*  paved  the  way  for  ViaoiL,  who  timet  reprefented  as  monoted  ob  a  hol^  which 

borrowed  bk  ideas  from  all  of  them.  Hiefey  un-  he  kills  with  a  fword.    On  ibrae  baft  rdieb  ftiB 

d^r  hH  phtfttc  hand*  itt  the  6th  Jfioeidi  grew  into  exiftingt  he  appears  as  a  young  man  with  hii 

a  iyflero  beautifali  regular^  ontfarm>  and  confift*  tiara  turned  upwardt  clothed  with  a  Ihort  tunic 

eoU'  Tb*  materiade  were  crsated  to  nis  hamd ;  and  breeches,  after  the  Ferfian  £iftiioiif  or  with  i 

hB  had.  only  to  oolledi  polifhy  arrangef  and  .^mi*  ^aH  cloak.  Over  the  cate^ereleen  the  charioti 

ncA  theqt*  of  the  fon  and  moon»  and  divers  coofteUatioai* 

{t$J)  Egypt  Wat  then  the  native  land  of  myfte-  In  one  of  thfofe  caves  the  ceremonies  of  initiatkn 

ries  as  well  as  idolatry.    Every  goa  and  goddefs  were  performed ;  but  before  the  candidate  could 

rc^ie^ively  had  their  myfteries;  but  as  thofe  of  be  admitted,  he  was  forced  to  undergo  a  coaiie 

Ifis  and  Ofiris  were  the  moft  celebrated,  they  be-  of  probationary  ezercifes,  fo  nimaerous  and  fo  ri- 

came  principal  objeAs  of  purfuit  as  well  as  jmi  gorous,  that  few  had  courage  and  fbrthudetogo 

imitation  to  the  Deigbbouring  nations.     Thefe  tiirough  them.    He  was  obliged  to  live  a*  life  of 

were  carried  mto  Perfia  by  ZoaoAsrass,'  pr  virtue  and  abftinence  for  y  years  previous  to  hti 

Zerdofiit,  tttd  confecrated  to  Mithras.    Orpheus  initi^^ion.    Some  months  before  it,  he  wai  ob* 

im^ofted  them  into  Thrace ;  Cadmus  brought  liged  to  fubmit  to  an  aufkete  &ft  of  go  days.  He 

them  into  Bmotia,  where  they  were  facred  td  was  to  retire  feveral  days  to  a  deep  aikd  dark  dm* 

Bacchus.    Inachtts  eftablifhed  them  at  Argos  in  geon,  where  he  was  fucceffivelv  expofed  to  aJl 

honour  of  Juno  s  Cyniras  in  Cyprus,  where  they  the  extremes  of' heat  and  cold.     Meantime  he 

were  dedicated  to  Venus.    In  Phrygia  they  were  frequently  underwent  the  baitinado,  which  (he 

6cred  to  Cjbele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.    This  priefts  applied  without  mercy.    Some  lay  thii 

progreft  or  the  myfteries  is  rendered  the  more  fnftigation  continued  two  who|e  davs,  and  wa 

probable,  when  we  confider,  that  a  great  part  of  repeated  no  lefs  than  15  times.    Ii»  the  courfe  of 

Greece  was  planted  with  colonies  from  Egypt,  thefe  probationary  exercifes,  the  candidate  wai 

Phoenicia,  Paleftine,  ice,    Orpheus,  if  not  an  E*  generally  reduced  to  a  ikeleton ;  and  fome  adu- 

gyptian.  Was  at  lealt  of  oriental  extraction.    Ina-  ally  perifhed  in  the  attempt, 

chus,  Cadihus^  and  JMelampus,  arc  univerfally  al-  ( t6. )  Upon  the  eve  of  the  initiation,  the  afpi- 

lowed  to  have  been  Sgyp|ians.    Erechthetn,  in  rant  braced  on  bis  armour,  to  encounter  giasli 

whofe  rdgtf  the  £1eu6niali  myfteries  were  efta-  and  favage  monflers.    In  thofe  fyacioos  fubter- 

bKihed,  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  or  fpning  from  raneous  manfions  a  mock  hunting  was  exhibited. 

Egyptan  anceftoips.     The  Egyptians,  theoj  in  The  priefts  and  all  the  fubordinate  officers,  trans- 

thoie  early  ages,  did  not  view  the  Greeks  in  the  formed  into  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  bears,  woItcs, 

light  of  sAiens,  butas  a  people  nearly  related,  either  &c.  aflailed  him  with  loud  howliiigs,  roariegi  and 

to  themfelves^  or  their  brethren  the  Pheenicians.  yelling,  and  every  inflance  of  ferine  fur)*.    lo 

Although  every  particular  -deity  had  Bis  own  pe-  thofe  mock  combats,  the  hero  was  often  in  dtD> 

ottUar  myfterions  (acred  rites,  yet  Mithras,  01iri%  ger  of  being  really  worried,  and  always  came  cS 

and  Ceres,  wefe  deemed  the  moft  auguft,  and  with  bruifes  and  wounds.    Lampridius  ioforoi 

W^re  univerfally  worfhipped.                  /  us,  that  when  the  emperor  Commodus  was  with 

(14.)  MiTHXAS,  or,  according  to  the  Perfian,  ated,  he  killed  one  of  the  priefts  who  atucked 

AfMr,  was  one  of  the  great  gods  of  the  AHatlcs.  him  in  the  form  of  a  wild  beaft.    The  PerBans 

Hisworfiiipwasfor  many  ages  confined  to  Perfia.  worftiipped  Mithras  by  a  perpetual  fire:  tmce 

Afterwards,  it  was  propagated  fo  far  and  wide,  the  votary  was  obliged  to  undergo  a  fiery  trii'J,  by 
-that  fome  have. imagined  they  havediicovered  vef-.  pafling  7  times  through  the  facned  fire,  and  each 

tiges  of  it  even^  in  Gaul.    JIfiAr,  according  to  Dr  time  plunging  himfelf  in  cold  water.    Some  hate 

HyAtf  fignifies  J9w,  and  likewife  the  /tm.    It  is  made  thefe  probationary  penances  amount  to  80; 

by  others  reckoned  a  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  others  only  to  9.  The  candidate,  having  ondergooe 

word  Mttthirf  eieeellenee.    That  there  was  an  ana-  all  thefe  torturing  trials  with  fortitude^  was  de- 

logy  between  the  Hebrew  and  old  Perfian,  is  ge<*  dared  a  proper  fabjeft  for  initiation.    But  before 

oerally  admitted.    Mithras  was  the  fnn  among  his  admiffion,  he  was  to  bind  himfelf  by  the  mot 

the  Perfiane  ;  and  in  honour  of  that  luminary  this  horrible  oaths  and  impfecations,nevertodivulgeia 

inftituttoa  was  eftablifhed.     Mithras,  according  article  of  aU  that  Ihould  be  communkated  to  bioi. 

£0  Plutareh,  was  the  middle  god  between  Oao«  (17.)  What  m*^tt^U  or  meffabUfetretj  wereim* 

MAZ  and  Abriman,  the  two  (upreme  divinities  parted  to  the  initiated,  it  is  impoflible  to  difco- 

cf  Perfia.  ,  (See  Arimamius.)    But  the  faa  le,  ver.   But  we  may  reft  afTured,  that  the  traditiooi 

the  folar  planet  was  the  vifible  emblem  of  Oro«  concerning  the  origin  of  the  univerfe ;  the  nature, 

maz,  the  goiod  genius  of  the  Perfian  tribes,-  and  attributes,  perfedions,  and  operations,  of  Oro- 

the  fame  with  the  Ofiris  of  the  Egyptians.    The  maasdet ;  the  baleful  f nfiuences  of  Ahrimao ;  lad 

grand  feftival  of  Mithras  was  celebrated  fix  days,  the  httnign  eflcas  of  the  government  of  Mithras, 

in  the  middle  of  the  month  Mlhr,  which  began  were  unfolded  and  inculcated.    The  pbecomena 

Sept.  30,  and  ended  0&,  30.  of  nature,  difcovered  by  the  magi,  were  alfo  ex- 

(i5.)ZoxoAtTBRWorfhippedMiTHaas,orthe  hibited;  and  the  application  of  their  tfk&i,  l^ 

Sun,  in  a  certain  natural  cave,  which  he  formed  aftonifh  and  delude  the  vulgar,  were  taught 

into  a  temple,  and  filled  up  m  a  manner  exa^ly  Virtue  was  warmly  recommended,  and  vice  rtpre^ 

mathematical.    There  Mithras  was  reprefented  fented  in  thd  moft  firightful  colours.    Thof?  m^* 

as  prefiding  over  the  lower  world  with  all  the  ations  are  mentioned  br  Lampridinsa  Jufifn,  and 

poop  of  royal  magnificence.  In  it  were  the  fym*  Tertullian.    The  laft  or  thefe  fpcaks  of  a  kmd  of 

tela  of  Mithnw  and  of  the  worldt  fhttoTo^hiGaUy  baptifmi  wbldir  waflMd  from  Ukc  fouls  of  theml- 
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liatcd  an  \hc  ftuni  tbey  had  previouQy  contna*  in  the  iSoUc  dialeAi  ^tm^afrmee,  Herodotus  telb 

ed;  and  mention •  a  particular  mark  which  waa  U9»  that  Qfirit  it  JHvaufius  in  the  Greek  languages 

imprinted  upon  them.    There  was  pre(ented  to  Martianus  Capclhis  expreCTes  the  (ame  idea*  ThK 

the  initiated  a  crown  fufpended  on  the  point  of  a  name  Q/his  has  much  embarralfed  critics  and  etf  "^ 

fword;  but  they  were  taught  to  fayi  Mitbrai  u  mologifts.  The  learned  Jabloniki  has  t^ken  «nudi 

mjf  crown;  to  iotinaate,  that  they  looked  upon  pain^  to  inveftigate  the  etymology  of  it.    If  it  i» 

the  fervice  of  that  deity  as  tl^eir  chief  honour.  graoted»  that  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  tongue* 

[x8.)  After  the  Tvlbt^j  or  rites  which  confer  are  cognate  dialeds*  it  is  the  Cht^r  or  Ofiir  oi 
perfeAiony  were  finiOiedi  the  pupil  was  brought  the  former,  yrhich  importSt  to  m^kfi  rich*  The 
out  of  the  cave  or  temple,  and  with  great  folem*  term  Qfirh  was  applM  both  to  the  fun  and  to 
nity  proclaimed  a  Lion  of  Mithras  i  a  title  which  the  Nile;  both  ^leh  by  their  influence  contri- 
toiported  (Irength  and  intrepid  couirage  in  the  fier-  huted  refpeAiyely  to  enrUh  and  fertilise  the  .land 
vice  of  the  deity.  They  were  now  confecrated  of  Egypt.  Jokt  or  /o»  was  the  naoic  of  the  moon«> 
10  the  god,  and  were  fuppof«d  to  be  under  his  (ii.)  In  the  earlleft  periods  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
immediate  prptcdion ;  which  animated  them  to  napc|\y»  there  appeared  two  iUuftrious  peiionagfMp 
the  moft  daring  enterprifes.  -  The  worlhip  of  Mi*  OHris  and  ]fii,  the  children  of  Cnmtii }  aad  ahey 
thras  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  empirei  to*  were  marriedi  according  to*  the  cuiom  of  the 
wards  the  end  of  the  repi^blic,  where  it  made  Egyptians.  As  the  bcotherand  huAMnd'  had  af- 
very  rapid  progrefs.  When  Chriftianity  began  to  fttioec|  the  name  of  the  Spm  .'ifolhe  Mer  and  con-< 
make  a  figure  in  the  empire,  the  champions  for  fort  took  that  of  f/U$  that  isi  /Ar  —nifi  a  namq 
paganifm  propoied  the  wor^ip  of  this  ptntffr  ^  whiich  the  Egyptians  applM  teth  to  the  moon 
htntvotenut  to  counterbalance  that  worlhip  which  audtOklbe  earth«  Qfiris  litv»|  left  Ifis  regent» 
the  Chriftians  paid  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  true  Sm  with  Hemet  aa  her  prime:  nuoifteri  and  Her^ 
of  righteoufneis.  But  this  mode  w^s  fpon  abolilh«  culea  as  gtperal  of  her  arpsie%  ipiitttd  Egypt  with 
td,  togethfx?  with  the  other  rites  of  paganifiu.  a  numerous  beidy  of  tmopSf  attended  by  compa^ 
The  Perfiap  grandees  afieded  naoies  compound*  ntea  of  fauns,  utyrs  {v^fea  and  women  in  tbeik 
cd  with  Mithras :  hence  Mithridates,  Mith/goitan'  hahits[)»  fiUging  women*  muficianst  &0.  and  trftii 
ionejt  &c->  Hence,  too»  the  precious  ftone  i^alled  irerfed  aU  Afia  to  the  eaftern  ooean.  He  then  tt^ 
Mithridatf  which  h^  the  reflexion  of  the  fuo  turned  homeward  through  the  nfper  Afia,  Thraoet 
fparkled  with  a  yanety  pf  colours*  iSciim^f  capi  Pontus,  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Fakftiae.  Wherfr* 
X.)  There  is  likewife  a  certain  pearl  of  niany  ever  he  nurched,  be  conferred  jmmfaolefii  bene<% 
different  colQuirs»  whicjb  they  call  AfiiArftr.  It  is  6u  on  the  (avage  i^balUtants.  Bt.tl^ught  them 
found  aniong  (he  mpianlains  itear  the  Red  Sea ;  huibandry*  gafd^ning,  botany,  iteJ  iaftruAed 
aod  when  expoled  to  ihe  fufi,  it  fparkles  with  a  them  in  the  culture  of  the  vint;  Juid  where  tinet 
variety  of  dyeau  We  likewife  f^d  a  king  of  E^  could  not  be  produced,  he  tavght  them  iIq  pro- 
gypt  ofthat  name  who  rei«nied  a(  HauoroLis;  duce  lenKUted  liquotfibom  barley.  He  built 
who,  in  conCequence  of  a  dream,  ere^ed  an  im«  many  citiest*  planted  mimcrom  oolonies^  infti- 
aeofe  obeliik  to  the  Sun,  near  Ihs^  city.  Thn  loted  who^ofome  Uws,  dUbliflied  retSgioits  ritea^ 
votaries  of  Mithras  p^tended  that  he  was  fprung  and  left  prif  fta  to  tcaoh  Ihe  obfrrvanoei  of  lbeoi«. 
from  a  rock,  nod  thj^^t  therefore  the  place  where  In  ihoit»  he  left  every  where  laftiDg  monomeDtsr 
the  myikerious  ceremonies  were  communicated  to  of  his  generofity  and  beneficence.  Where  he 
the  initiated  was  always  a. cave.  Many  reaCona  found  the  people  dodband  iubmiffive,  he  treat- 
bave  been  ^ffigoed  fpr  the  origin  of  thia  rock-  ed  them  with  kindneft  and  Immanity:  if  any 
^,  deity,  fhe  kj^med  Dr  Davi^  Doiq  of  ihowed  themiclvta  ofafttnate,  he  cpmpeUcd  them 
Stirling  (to  whofe  erudition  we  are  chiefiy  in-  to  iukamt  to  hiamftitutions  ^fbroe  of  anas. 
debted  for  this  artwlej,  fuppofe^  that  aa  ^  a  rock  (la.)  Bfiany  have  coafidcred  thia  eipeditioo  as^ 
is  the  fvmbol  of  ^res^h  and  (taWlUy,  the  domi-  £ibulousA  bm  h  ie  iaid  to  be  conirmed  by  nvm^ 
aion  of  Mithras,  iu  the  ^mion  of  his  votariei^  berleis  mmnumrnta  of  Egyptian  arohitefture  aod 
was  grm  as  a  rochy  Vid  (Uhle  as  the  everlaftiog  fculpture  Jbtidy  difcovered.  At  the  end  off  Ihteo* 
hilU."  Bfr  OnYANTf  in  hjs  Anolyp  of  IAytk>  years,  he  returned  to  Egypl»  whevo  hin  brother 
^yi  diicufli^s  this  point  with  deep  reieaich. .  Tyfhoh  had  been  farming  a  conipimcy  agaiaft 

.  Iz9-)  Mr  Anqu£Til  briefly  delineates  the  iunc-  his  life.    He  invited  Ofiris»  with  fomt  other  per«> 

ticms  of  this  deity.    <*  The  peculiar  fiioaioas  of  fons»  to  all  eotcrtamment*    Wbea  the  repnft  waa 

Mubras  ace  to  fight  continually  i^atnft  Ahrimao  finiflifed,  he  produced  a  beautifal  coflcr,  highly 

2od  the  knpuve  army  of  evil  genii,  whofe  coo-  finifhedy  and  adorned  with  ftuds  off  gold ;  pao* 

naot  employment  is  to  fcat;ter  terror  and  defola*  mifing  to  beftow  it  oo  the  peiiba  whom  it  ftoakl 

tK)n  over  the  univerie;  to  proted  the  ficame  of  it  heft.    Ofiiis  made  the  experimeiil.    Tho  con- 

^ture  from  the  demons  and  their  produdioos.  fpirators  nailed  down  the  cover  npoo-  hior,  and 

i  or  thia  purpofe  he  is  furi^iftied  vMlh  a  thoulhnd  thraw  the  cofler  into  the  river.    Tma  oofler,  novr 

^s  and  a  thou^md  eyes,  and  travecfes  the  (pace  the  coffin  of  Ofiria^  waa  wafted  by  the  winds  and 

^ween  heav^  and  earth,  his  hands  armed  with  waives  tp  the  neigfabonrfaood  of  Syblosy  a  city  of 

s-dnb  or  mace.  Mithras  gives  to  the  earth  light ;  Phmnida,  where  it  waa  caft  oo  (bore,  al  the  foot 

to  me^  Gor^,  paftures»  and  chikiren ;— maintains  of  a  taraaiind  trre*    lata,  ia  the  mean  ttee,  dK^ 

<»rmony  upon  eaitht  watches  over  the  law,''  &c.  ooofofatte,  atlcaded  by  Anabla^  laalkclted  every 

l^^*^OTheorigipal^0ioNTSAvaorBA€CHOSwas  quarter  in  Hmreh  of  ^Ofirla,    At  leiigth»bimfl|^hu 
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the  cofpfe  of  her  hufbandi  which  (he  earned  back  oppofitton  ;*  Peut fl£crt|  another  'grkddfotr of  Cad. 

to  Egypt :  but  Typlion  found  4Kfr  on  the  banks  nus,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frandc  B^rchani- 

of  the  Nile;  and  having  robbed  her  of  her  charge,  liails  upon  inouftt  Citheron,  becaufe  he^  attempt- 

x^t  the  body  into  14  partfii  and  fcattered  them  ed  to  interrupt  them  in  celebrating  the  orgia. 
vp  and  dowrn.    Once  more,  Ifis  fet  out  Jn  queft        (16.)  The.«Greek;i  attributed  atl'  the  anions  of 

of  tl^ofe  parts,  all  of  which,  bne  excepted,  fhe  the  Egyptian  hero  to  their  new  Badchus.  To  him 

found,  and  interred  each  in  the  place- where  ihe  they  afcrtbed  all  the  adventures  and  exploits  of 

found  them ;  and  hence  the  many  tombs  of  Ofiris  the  oriental  arcHety  pow    Confequentlv  in  the  or^a 

in  that  country.    Thefe  tombs  wercf  denominated  every  thing  was  collected  that  had  pecn  import. 

tapofins  by  the  natives.    Many  other  fabolous  ad-  ed  relating  to  Ofiris;  and  to  that  farrago  was  joia* 

ventures  were  afcribed  to  thefe  two  perfonages.  ed  all  that  the  Gredan  rhapfodtfts  thought  Ht  (o 

See  J>im/.  SUi  Bryants  Analyjii  of  Ancient  MjtkO'  invent.     Hence  the  religious  ceremonies,  of  tbe 

logyf  and' M;'G9fir  tie  Cebelin,  Greeks  became  a  medley  of  incoofiftencies.    Tbe 

' T'ijO  To  commemorate  thofe  adventures,  tbe  adveqtures  of  the  Theban  pretender  were  grafted 

myfteries  of  Ifis  <  and 'Ofiris  were  tnftttuted ;  and  upon  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  archetvpe,  and  out  of 

from  them  thofe  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  among  the  this  combination  was  formed  a  tiflbe  of  adrec- 

Greeks,  wove  derived.   Of  the  Egyptian  folemni-  tures  difgraceful  to  human  nature,  abfurd,  and 

ty,  we  have  «i  eoA  epitome  in  one  of  the  fathers  inconfiftent.    Indeed  the  Theban  Bacchns  was  i 

m  the  church.    '*< 'They  deplore  amiually,  with  monfter  of  debauchery;  whereas  the  Egyptian  ii 

deep  kunenutiont  aad  ihaved  heads,  the  cataf*  reprefented  as  a  perfon  of  an  oppofite  charader. 

trophe  of  OfiriOy  0v^«  tniried  ftatne  of  that  mo-  Ot  courfe  the  myfteries  of  the  former  were  attend- 

liarcb.   They  bat  tfaeirbreafta,  nunglethdr  shins,  ed  with  the  moft  fliocktng  aibominations.  Tbefe 

tear  open  the  foars-of^ehf  former  womids ;  that  myfierieswere  firft  celebrated  at  Thebes  tbecapi* 

by  annual  lamefttationa  the  cataftrophe  of  his  tal  of  Boeotia,  under  the  aufpicea  of  th^  family  d 

miimble  d^th  ittay  ibQ  r4!^ved  10  their-  mindsw  Cadmus.   Prom  this  country  they  made  their  way 

Aittr  a  certain  number  of -days,  they  pretend  that  into  Greece,  and  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of 

thev  have  found  the  remains  of  his  mangled  body ;  Europe. 

their  forrows  are  lolled  afleep,  and  they  break  out  -  (17.}  When  the  day  appointed  for  tbe  cMn- 

into  immoderate  joy/'    Ofiris  and  Ifis  were  pro-  tion  at  the  orgia  ap[5roached,  the  priefts  ifToed  i 

bably  (bvereigii8.of  J^pt  at  a  very  early  period ;  proclamation,  enjoining  all  the  initiated  to  equip 

they  had  conttrred  many  benefits  on  their  fubjeds.  themfelves  according  to  the  ritual.    The  votaries 

whov  from  gratitude^  paiA  tbem  divine  honours  were  to  drefs  themfelves  hitoata  of  deer  ik\n?,\a 

after  thehr  deceafe't  in  tone -they  were  confound-  loofe  the  fillets  of  their  hair,  to  cover  their  leg^ 

ed  with  the  fun^ad-the  nloon ;  and  their  adven-  with  the  fame  ftuff  with  thdr  coats,  and  to  «in 

tures  oiagoified'  bevotid  all  credibility,  interlarded  themfelves- with  thyrfi.    ( See  THvastrs, '1^°  r.) 

with  fables,  and  allegoriftd  in  the  myfteries.  The  Bacchanalians,  efpedallytheThraclanSt  tiled 

(44.)  The  fame  mode  of  worfliip  was  eftablifli-  often  to  quarrel  and  commit  hiunler  bi  their  drjn- 

ed  at  Byblus,  and  in  after  ages  at  Tyre.     The  ken  revels.  A1aw*was  therefore  ena^ed,  that  &t 

Mizraim  and  Chanaanim  were  nearly  connected  votaries,  inftead  of  real  fpears,  fhooid  arm  tbeci- 

by  blood,  and  their^  religious  ceremonice  were  d^  felves  with  wooden  weapons;  - '  The  ftatne  of  tbf 

rived  from  the  fame  fource.    Among  tbe  Phosni^  deity,  which  was  Covered  with  vine  or  ivyleavesi 

cians  this  deity  obtained  the  aames  cf  At>OKis  and  was  elevated  on  the  (boulders  6f  the  pHefta.  Tbe 

Bacchus.    The  former  is'rather  an  epithet,'  ifig-  cavalcade  then  proceeded  in  the  following  order; 

nifying  mylordf  than  a  name:  the  latter,  f^om  ba^  -^Firft,  hymns  were  chanted  in  honour  of  Bac- 

haht  to  weep,  is  evidently  an  altufion  to  the  weep-^  chus.    Horace,  in  his  dithyrafnbic  odes,  has  poi^rt- 

ing  with  which  the  rite^  were  performed.    We  ed  out  the^  fubjcAs  of  thofe  Bacchanalian  (o^- 

now  proceed  to  the  myfteries  oif  Ofiris,  aa  they  In  the  hytens  attributed  to  Ok^heus,  we  find  fere- 

vrare  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  and  Thracians,  ral  addrefled  to  this  deity,  under  dUTereot  tities- 

under  the  nameof  the  Oi^^DMlVj^tfi  or  Bacfj&ftf.  The  firft  divifion^of  the  votaries  then  preceded, 

(05.)  0&PHBD8»the  celebrated  Thracian  philo-  carrying  a  pitcher  of  wine,  with  a  bunbh  of  tbe 

fopher  had  traveiledinto  Egypt  in  queft  of  know-^  vine.  Then  followed  the  he-goat ;  an  aaimal  o* 

ledge ;  and  from  ifbat  counUy,  he  imported  the  dious  to  Bacchus,  beeaufe  be  ravages  the  Tiao> 

bacchanalian  rites.    Some  affirm  that  tbofd  rites  The  chantteg  hymns,  the  facrificing  the  b^go2tl 

were  imported  fvom  Egypt  or. Phoenicia  by  Cad-  amd  the -revels,  games,  and  diverfions,  t^^  ^'^ 

mu8  himfelf,  a> native  of  the  former  country,  who  to  the* dramatic  poetry*  of  the  Greeks ;  as  the  per* 

fpentfome  time  inthels|tter,  before  heemigi^ted  to  fons  habited  as  fauns,'  fylvans,  and  fotyrsi  ^• 

Boeotia.    Sem£lb«  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  flifhed  the  name  of  another  fpecies  of  p<^^' 

the  mother  of-  the  .Grecian  Bacohns,  was  ftruck'  Then  appeared  the  myfterioue  coffer,  containing 

with  lightning  atthcvery  inft&nt  of  his  birth.  The  the  fecret  fymbols  of  the  deity.    Thefe  were  tbe 

child  was  denominated  Bacehu  hooi  the  forrow  phallus,  fome  grains  of  fefama,  heads- of  pop* 

this  accident  oceafioned  in  the  faoaily.'  Cadnras  pies,  pomegranates,  dry  ftems,  cakes  baked  of  tbe 

fimt  bis  infai\t  grandfon  to  fais.relations  in  Phceni-  meal  of  different  kinds  of  com,  fait,  tuM  i^^» 

da  or  .Egypt.    .  TIfrre  he.  Was.inftroded  in  the  •  rolls  of  honey,  and  cheefe ;  a  child,  a  fetpeatf  and 

myfteries  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  and  in  all  the  magical  a  fan.    Clemens  Alezandrinue  mentioBS  alto  tor 

tricks  of  t6e  Egyptian  i»rieft&   Thne  accomi^iOi^  dye,  the  ball,  the^op,  the  wheel,  the  apR^^^f  ^ 

ed,  he  retncned  to  Thebes  .with  the  traditiomil  looking  glafs,  and  the  fleece.    The  articfef  nm 

setinuo  of  .the  original  dcily,  andolaiftied  divine  mentioned  "Were  of  Egyptian  original ;  the  a» 

k»aours«    This  daioi  waanot  admitted,  without  were  fuperinduced  by  the  Greeks^  in  ^^^^^ 
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bis  being  murdered  and  torn  in  pieces  when  he  defjpription  of  the  ceremonies  of  that  goddefs,  in 

Vf2$  a  child  by  the  machinations  of  Juno»  who  the  molt  poliihed  ages  of  the  Egyptian  fuper(ti- 

prevailed  with  the  Titans  to  commit  the  horrid  tion^  than  what  we  mept  with  in  the  witty  and 

deed.    Thefe  laft  were  memorials  of  hia  boyiHi  iflorid  Apuleius,  {U&.  xi.)  to  which  we  refer  our 

play-things;  for,  fays  Maternus,  "  the  Cret^nsy  curious  readers.      By  what  mcans»  and  upon 

in  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  child  Bacchus,  ac-  what  occaOon,  thofe  royfteries  were  introduced 

ted  e<rery  thing  that  the  dving  boy  either  faid,  or  into  Attica,  and  eftafoliflied  at  Eleufis,  Diodorus 

did,  or  lufiered.     They  likewife  (fays  he)  tore  a  Siculus  illuftrates:  **  Eredheus,  (fays  he)  a  prince 

live  bull  in  pieces  with  their  teeth  to  commemo-  of  Egyptian  eztradion,  once  reigned  at  Athens. 

rate  the  difmembering  of  the  boy."    But  Porphy-  A  fcorching  drought,  during  his  reign,  prevailed 

ry  fays,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Chios  they  facrinced  over  all  the  world,  except  Egypt ;  which,  trom 

a  man  to  Bacchus,  and  mangled  and  tore  him  the  humidity  of  its  foil,  was  not  affedted  try  that 

limb  from  limb.  calamity.   The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  burnt  up; 

(28.)  On  the  day  fet  apart  for  this  folemnity,  and  multitudes  of  people  perifhed:  Eredheus  im* 

men  and  women,  crowned  with  ivy,  their  hair  ported  a  vaft  quantity  of  grain  fi'om  Egypt  to 

diihevelled,  and  their  bodies  almoft  naked,  ran  Athens.    The  people,  relieved  by  his  munihceuce, 

about  the  ftreets,  roaring  aloud  Evohe  Bacche!  in-  unanimoufly  eleded  him  king,  and  he  taught  them 

toxicated  with  wine  and  enthuHafm,  dreifed  like  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleulis.    In  thole- times 

Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  Silenufes,  in  fcandalous  pof-  the  goddefs  is  faid  to  have  appeared  at  Athen»,  3 

tures  and  attitudes,  without  any  regard  to  mo-  times ;  becaufe  corn  was  thrice  imported  into 

defty  or  decency.     Next  followed  a  company  Attica."    Here  then  we  have  the  whole  myftrry 

mounted  upon  afles,  attended  by  Fauns,  Baccha-  of  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica,  and  the  inftitu- 

nals,  Thyades,  Mimallonides,  Naiads,  Tityri,  &c.  tion  of  her  myfteries  at  Eleufisp  unveiled.     The 

who  made  the  adjacent  places  echo  to  their  fran-  whole  is  evidently- an  oriental  allegory. 

tichowliogs.     After  this  tumultuous  herd  were  (30.)  Triptolemus,  another  Egyptian,  wa« 

carried' the  ftatues  of  vidory,  and  altars  in  form  appointed  by  Eredheus  to  export  this  fuperflu- 

of  vine-fets  crowned  with  ivy,  fmoking  with  in-'  ous  ftore.    That  hero,  according  to  Phertcydes, 

cenfe.     Then  appeared  feveral  chariots  loaded  was  the iox\ of  Oceanusand  Tellus,  or  the  fea and 

with  thyrfi,  arms,  garlands,  calks,  pitchers,  va>  the  earthy  becaule  his  parents  were  not  known,- 

fes,  tripods,  &c.    The  chariots  were  followed  and  becaufe  he  came  to  Eieufis  by  fea.  The  ^ip 

by  young  virgins  of  quality,  who  carried  the  baf-  ^  which  he  failed  was  decorated  with  the  figure 

kets  and  little  boxes,  which  contained  the  myfte-  of  a  winged  dragon;  therefore,  he  was  faid  to  be 

rious  articles.    Thefe,  from  their  office,  were  call-  wafked  through  the  air  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dra- 

€d  cxftopborx.    The  p  h  a  llop  h  or  i  followed  with  gons.  Wherever  Triptolemus  difpufed  of  his  com» 

a  chorus  of //^i6a//i»^/vri  habited  like  Fauns,  coun-  thither  were  extended  the  wanttmngs  of  Ceres. 

terfciting  drunk  perfons,  and  finging  in  honour  of  Along  with  the  grain  iroportedfrom  Egypt,  Erec- 

Bacchus.     The  proceflion  was  clofed  by  a  troop  theus,  or  Triptolemus,  orteth,  tranfported  into 

of  Bacchanalians  crowned  with  ivy,  interwoven  Attica  a  number  of  priefts  and  priefiefles;  who 

^th  branches  of  yew,  and  with  ferpents.   Some-  fpread  their  rites  over  almoft  all  AGa  artd  great 

times  at  thofe  fcandalous  feftivals,  naked  women  part  of  Europe.    The  Greek  and  Roman  idolatry 

whipped  themfelves,  and  tore  their  Ikins  in  a  bar-  originated  from  them ;  and  numberlefs  monuiprnts 

barous  manner.     The  proci-ffion  terminated  on  of  their  impious  worftiip  are  ftill  extant  in*Ptrfia» 

mount  Citheron^  when  it  fet  out  from  Thebes ;  India,  Japan,  Tartary,  &c.     The  worlhip  of  l^i 

and  in  other  places,  in  fome  diftant  unfrequented  was  introduced  into  every  country  where  Tripto- 

defert,  where  the  votaries  pradtifed  every  fpecies  lemus  fold  his  grain.     Hence  the  wanderings  of 

of  debauchery  with  fecrccy  and  impunity.    Or-  Ceresinfearchof  her  daughter  Proserpine.  The 

pheua  law  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  ceremonies ;  difappearing  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  of -which 

and  in  endeavouring  to  rdform  them  loft  his  life.  Profcrptne  is  the  emblem,  is  the  allegorical  rapeof 

Penthctts  fuffercd  in  the  lik^ attempt,  being  torn  that  goddefs,  by  PtUTO,  fovercign  of  the  infer  ai 

jn  pieces  by  the  Bacchanalians,  among  whom  were  regions.  The  wanderings  of  Ifi»  in  fearch  of  Ofiris 

"W  own  mother  and  aunts.    For  farther  informa-  fumiftiedthe  model  for  the  per«!grinationsof  Ceres. 

tion  on  this  fubjed,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Diod.  (31.)  Cires,  the  Roman  name  of  the  goddefs 

«ic.  Apollod.  Bibl.  Euripid.  Bacchac.  Ariftophane  of  com,  was  unknown  to  the  Grt^ks.    They  aU 

jljinaj,  Nonn. Dionyf.  Ban.  Mythol.  Voff.  de  orig.  ways  denominated  her  Aw/cnTHf ,  Demrur,  (whei'ce 

WoL  Fourmont,  Reflexions  fur  I'origine  des  an-  DemetrhUf)  or  Damater^  which  is  rather  an  epi- 

ciens  penples,  Bryant's  Analyf.  and  Cour  de  Ge-  thet  than  a  proper  name;  formed  ot  the  Cbaldaic 

Win,  Calendriers.  particle,  day  tbcy  and  maters  mother.   Ct crops  I. 

U9.)  We  proceed  to  tbe^leufiiiian  myfteries,  king  of  Attica  had  eftabliOitd  the  wurfliip  ot  the 

Which,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Saitic  Athena,  or  Mini^rva,  in  that  region,  and 

""^erc  treated  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  awe  and  confecrated  his  capital  to  that  deity      E>edtbeu8 

generation.    Thefe  were  inftituted  in  honour  of  introduced  the  worihip  of  Ifis  or  Damattr.    Ihe 

^erea,  the  goddefs  of  com ;  who,  according  to  fubjeds  of  Cecrops  were  a  dolony  ot  Saites,  ji id 

^c  moft  anthentic  accounts,  was  the  liis  of  the  readily  embraced  the  worlhip  of  Mmcrva ;  but  the 

^gyptians.    The  myfteries  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis  were  aborigines,  being  accuftomed  to  a  maritime  irtc, 

ongmally  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fun  and  were  more  inclined  to  confecrate  their  city  to  Nep- 

°^?on,  and  afterwards  confecrated  to  an  Egyptian  tune.  Cecropsbyaftratageifnfccutedthepieterencc 

P"Jice  and  princefs;  who  bad  been  deified  by  that  to  Minerva.  Eredhtusjtogivcequal  importance  t9 

P^ple.    We  know  of  no  moK  exad  and  brilliant  bis  patronefis  inftituted  the  Eleulinian  my  ft eries. 

Vol.  XV.  Faut  IL  U  u  u                  ii%.)  The 
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.  (^a.)  The  archprieftefsj  who  perfonated  the  new-    5  years  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  greater, 

ly  imported  deity,  was  entertained  by  one  Cele-    Thofe  who  had  partaken  of  the  ad  kind  undfr- 

us,  king  or  viceroy  of  the  diftridt  of  Elenfis.  (See    went  a  noviciate  of  3  yeara ;  thofe  who  had  ber 

Ceres.)    Upon  her  arrival,  a  farce  was  aded  not    admitted  to  the  3d,  one  of  two  years;  and  thclf 

very  fuitable  to  the  charafter  of  a  goddefs.  Thefe    who  had  gone  ^^rough  the  4th  were  admitted  u. 

indecencies  a.ttending  the  Brft  appearance  of  the    the  greater  at  the  end  of  one  year;  which  was  tbe 

goddefs,  or  the  Egyptian  dame  who  aflumed  her    lliorteft  period  of  probation  a  candidate  could  le. 

chara^er,  were  copied  from  limilar  unhallowed    gaily  undergo.     As  to  the  greater  myfteries,  on- 

modes  of  behaviour,  pradtifed  in  the  folemn  pro-    ginally  none  but  the  natives  of  Attica  were  ad- 

ceflions  of -her  native  country.  Thefe  coarfe  jokes    mitted  to  them.    In  time,  however,  the  pale  wji 

had  an  allegorical  fignification  in  Egypt ;  and    extended  fo  far  and  wide  as  to  comprehend  all 

among  the  molt  ancient  Greeks  the  fame  fpirit  was    who  fpoke  the  Greek  language ;  but  all  foreiga- 

diffufed  by  the  oriental  colonids;  bpt  afterwards    ers  were  debarred.     Hercules,  Bacchus,  Cafior, 

they  abandoned  the  allegorical  ftyle,   and  loft    Pollux,  JEfculapius,  and  Hippocrates,  were  ici. 

every  idea  of  their  religious,  morale  or  phyfical    tiated  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  from  aregvd 

interpretation ;  while  the  ihameful  rencountetibe-    to  their  high  character.    All  barbarians,  too, wet 

^een  Cercj  nn&'Banbot  or  Jambe^  was  retained  in    excluded ;  yet  Anacharfis  the  Scytbian  was  iodol- 

fhe  mylieries.     (See   Appollodorus  and  demons    ged  that  privilege,  in  confequence  of  his  reput2- 

Jikxandrinui.)    At  the  time  that  Cerus  arrived    tion  for  fcience.    All  perfons  guilty  of  manflaugl- 

in  Attica,  Bacchus  likewife  made  his  appearance    ter^  all  magiciansj  enchanters ;   all  impious  aai 

in   that  country.     He  was  entertained  by  one    profane  perfons,  were  exprefsly  prohibited  the 

Icarus;  whom,  as  a  reward  for  his  boTpitalityyhe    beneBt  of  this  pagan  facrament.     At  laft,  bcv* 

initrudted  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  vine,  and    ever,  the  gate  became  wider,  and  people  of  i- 

making  wine.     Thus  both  agriculture  and  the    nations,  provided  their  character  was  fair,  wtr; 

.art  of  managing  the  vintage  were  introduced  into    admitted.    The  Athenians  at  laft  initiated  ctc? 

Athens  about  the  fame  time.    Ceres  was  a  prteft- .  their  infants,  that  theylnigEl  be  under  tlieprc- 

«afs  of  IQs  \  Bacchus  was  a  prteft  of  'Ofiris.    The    tedlion  of  the  goddefs. 

.arrival  of  thofe  two  perfonages  from  £gypt»  with        (34.)  On  the  evening  of  the  1.5th  day  of  Awir> 

,a  number  of  inferior  priefts  in  their  tram,  pro-    mionX^i^  initiations  commenced,  for  all  tbeirc! 

•duc^  a  revolution  in  Atheiv),  with  refped  to    folemn  rites  of  paganifm  were  performed  durisf 

life^  manners,  and  religion*     The  facred  rites  of    the  night;  they  were  indeed  generally  woriby 

IBs,  or  thie  Eleulinian  myfteries, ,  date  their  in-    darkneft^    On  this  day  there  was  a  folemn  cavi>- 

ilitutioti  from  this  period.    When  this  company    cade  of  Athenian  matrons  from  Athens  to  Ebu 

arrived- at  Eleufis,  they  were  entertained  by  the    in  carriages  drawn  by  oxen.     In  this  procei^(^ 

moft  refpeft able  perfons  in  that  diftrift.    Their    the  ladies  ufcd  to  rally  one  another  in  pretty  la-r 

•names,  according  to  Clem.  Alexand.  were  Banbo,    terms,  in  imitation  of  the  IQac  proceffion  df 

Dyfaulis,  Triptolemus,  Eumolpus,  and  Eubulus.    fcribed  by  Herodotus*    The  moft  remarkable 0^- 

;From  Eumolpus  were  defcended  a  race  of  priefts   jed  in/ this  proceflion  was  the  Mundui  Orf^- 

iCalled  Euitiolpidas,  who  figured  at  Athens  many    contained  in  a  fmall  cofter  or  baiket.    This  v'j 

.ages  after.  •   Triptolemus  was  an  ox-herd,  Eu-    carried  by  Athenian  matronS}  who,,  from  tk' 

gnblpus  a  ftiepherd,  and  Eubulus  a^  fwine-herd.    office,  were  ft y led  Campbor^e*    In  this  coffer  ^^ 

Thefe  were  the  firft  apoftles  of  the  Eleufinian    lodged  the  comb^f  Ceres,  her  mirror,  a  ftrpc- 

myfteries.    Erectheus,  or  Pandion,  countenanced    tine  figure,  fome  wheat  and  barley,  the  /f^ 

the  feminary,  and  built  a  fmail  temple  for  its    of  the  two  fexes,  &c.    The  proceiCon  eoded  c 

accommodation  in  Eleufis,  a  city  of  Attica»  a    the  temple,  where  this  facred  charge  wasdcpo 

few  nnles  W.  of  Athens,  and  capital  of  one  of    ted  with  the  greateft  folemn  ity.     We  ha«  ?• 

she  I  a  diftridts  into  which  that  territory  wasdi-    complete  defcripTion  of  the  temple  of  B^i^^ 

wided.     This  was  the  fcenc  of  thofe  renowned    That  of  its  ruins,  by  Dr  Chandler,  is  inferted  x- 

xinyfteries,  which  for  near  aooo  years  were  the    der  Eleusis.   Strabo  informs  us  that  the  mylic 

|)ride  of  Athens.  "  fanduary  was  as  large  as  a  theatre*    Id  the  jw-'^ 

(33O  1*^6  myfteries  were  divided  into  the    of  this  temple,  the  candidates  were  crowned  «>^ 

greater  and  I^r»     The  latter  Were  celebrated    garlands  of  fiowersp  which  they  called  Jjivurs,  ^ 

at  AgraE,  a  fmall  town  on  the  llyffus:  the  for-    tbe  dejrable.   They  were  drefled  in-aew  garrp©''' 

roer  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedronian  ;  '  which  they  continued  to,wear  till  they  were  qu^' 

:theJatter  in  that  of  Anthejierion,   All  the  leiFerce-  .worn  out.    They  waftied  their  hands. in  a  ^ 

lemonies  defcribed  under  the  article  EL£u&iMM>    filled  with  holy  water,  as  a  fymbol  of  pu^^' 

;being  duly  performed,  the  candidate  was  carried    Before  the  doprs  were  locked,  one  of  the  i&<^' 

irrto  the  ball  appointed  for  initiation.    There  he    of  the  temple  proclaimed  with  aloud  voice  a  fto 

4va8  taught  the  firft  elements. of  tnofe  arcana    mandate,  enjoining  all  the  uninitiated  to k^^ 

iwhich  were  afterwards  more  fully  revealed  in  the    a  diftance  from  the  temple,  and  denouncing  ^*- 

more  auguft  myfteries  of  Eleufis.    The  pupils  at^  moft  terrible  menaces  if  any  ftiould  dare  to  F'' 

ilgr^  were  called  Mystjc,  orprobati9Xiers;  thofe'  'into  the  holy  myfteries.     Any  perfon  whoK^ 

,of  Eleufis  were  denominated  EpQpta\  importing    tured  into  the  fandu«iry,  even  through  ignorari-' 

thatj^liey  faw  as  they  were  feen.    The  iejfcr  myf-  >was  put  to  death  without  mercy. 

.teries  were  divided  into  fcveral  ftagea^  and  candi-        (35.)  The  chief  minifter  of  thefe  far-farocd  r^= 

.^alfs  were  admitted  to  them  according  tp  their    teries  was  the  Hierofhant.  He  was  ftyled  Ai^'- 

^quality  and  capacity  refpedively.     Thofe  who    enjoyed  that  dignity  during  life,  was  al^'P^* 

<*v«-rc  initiated. in  the  loweft  were  obliged  to  wait    Athenian,  and  prefidcd  in  the  folemniiy*  1^' 

'  pcrforig'** 
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perfooagei  fays  Eafebius,  reprefented  the  Demi-    Being  was  maintained  and  inculcated.    This  was 
nrgujf  or  Creator.    "  Now  in  the  myfteries  of  ,theoriginaldodrineof  the  Hierophants  of  Egypt:- 
Eleufis(fey8he),  the  hierophant  18  dreffed  out  in  .  It  was  maintained  by  Thales  and  all  the  Ionian 
thf  figure  of  the  dcmiurgus. '   The  Deniurgus,    fchool.    It  was  the  dodh'ine  of  Pythagoras,  who 
(adds  he),  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Cneph,  is    probably  jjfeaned  it  up  in  Egypt,  along  with  many 
figured  as  a  man  of  an  azure  colc^ur,  (haded  with    other  dogmas  which  he  claimed  as  his  own. 
bbck,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  fceptre,  and  in       (38.)  But  however  the  unity,  and  fome  of  f  he 
his  left  a  girdle,  and  having  on  his  head  a  royal    moil  obvious  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
wing  or  feather  wreathed  round/'    See  Hreao*    might  be  inculcated,  the  tribute  of  hxjmage  was- 
PHANT,  f  a.    The  next  miniiler  was  the  Dada»    duiy  paid  to  the  fubordinate  divinities.    The  inV 
thtu,  or  torch-bearer ;  who,  according  to  Eufe-    tiated  were  taught  to  look  ts>the  Jit  majorumgen^ 
bius,  was  attired  iike  the  fun,  the  vifible  type  of   Hum  with  awe  and  veneration,  as  beings  endowed 
the  fupreme  Dcmiurgus.    See  Daduchi.    The    with  ifleffablc  power,  wifdora,  purity,  goodnefs, 
third  was  the  perfoti  who  officiated  at  the  altar.    &c'.  Thefc  they  were  exhorted  to  adore;  to  offer 
He  was  habited  like  the  moon.    His  ofSce  was    facnficcs,  prayers,  &c.    They  were  inflrufted  to- 
la implore  the  favour  of  the  gods  for  all  the  ihi^    look  up  to  hero-gods  and  demi-gods,  as  beings 
tiated.    The  facred  herald  was  another  prindpal    exalted  to  the  high  rank  of  go^'jjmors  of  different' 
aAor,    His  province  was  tt>  recite  every  thhig    parts  of  nattrre,  as  the  imme^te  guardians  of 
that  was  to  be  Commutiicated  to  the  obvices.    the  human  race ;  in  (hort,  as  gnds  near  at  handf 
He  probably  reprefented  Thoth  or  Mercui[*yi  IWi   ready  ufJon  sdl  occafions  to  confer  blefTmgs  upon 
interpreter  of  the  gods.  There  were  alfo  5  ^pinte*    the  virtuous.'  As  the  two  chief  ends  of  thefe  ini- 
Itu  or  curators^  of  whom  the  king  was  one,  \l»h6    tiations  v^ere  the  exercife  of  heroic  virtues  in  menj 
jointly  dire^ed  the.  Whole  ceremonial ;   and*  10    and  the  pradice  of  uniform  piety  by  the  candi- 
priefts  to  offer  the  facrifices.  dates  for  immortal  happinefs,  the  hierophants 

(36.)  We  return  to  the  mv8T-«,  or  candidates  had  adopted  a  plan  Well  accommodated  to  thefe 
for  initiation.  Eufebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  pufpofes.  The  virtuous  condu^  and  heroic  ex- 
and  Juflin,  mention  a  hymn  compofed  by  Orphe-  pipits  of  the  demi-gods  were  magnified  by  the 
us,  which  was  fnng  by  the  mystagogub  upon  moft  pompous  elogiums,  and  enforced  with  fuit- 
that  occafioo.  That  fome  facred  hymn  was  able  exhortations.  The  heroes  and  demi-goda 
chanted,  is  highly  probable;  but  that  it  was  themfelvev  were  difplayed  in  pageants,  or  vehicles 
compofed  by  Orpheus,  appears  problematical,  of  celeftial  light.  Their  honours,  offices,  and  other 
Before  the  ceremony  opened,  a  book  was  pro-  appendages,  were  exhibited  with  all  the  fplendor 
duced,  which  contained  everything  relating  to  that  the  facerdotal  college  were  able  to  devife* 
theteletae.  This 'was  read  over  to  the  myftse;  The  fudden  glare  of  mimic  light,  the  melting  mu- 
vho  were  ordered  to  write  out  copies  of  it.  It  lie  ftealing  upon  the  ear,  the  artificial  thundert 
was  kept  at  Et^ufis  In  a  facred  repofitoryi  called  reverberated  ^om  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  tem- 
FETROMA,  between  two  large  ftones.  pie,  the  appearance  of  fire  and  ethereal  radiance^ 

(37.)  The  initiations  began  with  a  reprefenta-  the  vehicles  of  flame,  the  effigies  of  heroes  and 
tiopofihe  wanderings  of  Ceres,  and  her  lamen-  demons  adorned  with  crowns  of  laurel,  the  fra- 
tations  for  her  daughter.  One  of  the  company  grant  odours  and  aromatic  gales  which  breathed 
having  kindled  a  firebrand  at  the  altar,  and  fprung  from  every  quarter,  all  dexterouOy  counterfeited  - 
to  a  place  in  the  temple,  WavJng  the  torch  fiiri-  by  facerdotal  mechanlfm,  mull  have  filled  the 
3un^j  a  2d  fnatched  it  from  him,  roaring  and  imagination  of  the  ailonifhed  votaries  with  pic* 
waving  it  in  the  fame'frantic  manner  j  then  a  3d,  lure6  at  once  tremendous  and  tranfporting.  E- 
*  4th,  8cc.  in  the  moft  rapid  fucceffion.  This  was  Very  thing  being  tranfkdted  in  the  dead  of  night 
D imitation  of  Ceres,  who  perlaftrated /the  earth  amidfl  adifttial  gloom;  whence  the  mofl  bright 
fij^h  a  flaming  pine  in  her  hand,  which  fhe  had  effulgence  inftantaneoufly  burfl  upon  the  fight, 
igMed  at  mount  Etna.  When  the  pageant  of  the  af})irant8  to  initiation  were  wonderfully  ani- 
he  goddcfs  )vas  fuppofed  to  arrive  at  Eleufis,  a  mated  to  the  practice  of  virtue  while  they  lived, 
oletnn  paufe  en(ijed,  and  a  few  trifling  queftions  and  infpired  with  the  hope  of  ableffed  immortality 
»«'e  put  to  the  myflae.  The  i»zm</2(j  Grr^r/j  was  when  they  died;  while  their  awe  for  the  gods 
hen  difplayed  before  the  myftae,  and  the  mysta-  was  won^dcrfully  enhanced  by  thefe  appearances. 
s^^GuE  read  a  ledure  on  the  allegorical  import  (39.)  But  as  all  the  candidates  for  initiation  might 
Y"ofe  Pymbola,  which'Was  heard  with  the  moft  not  afpire  to  the  rank  of  heroes  and  detnigods,*  a 
^i'ernn  filence.  Many  traditions  wefe  then  com-  more  eafy  and  more  attainable  mode  of  conduct, 
jjumcated  to  the  myftae  concerning  the  origin  of  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  happinefs,  behoved  to 
«^univerfe,  Set.  as  we  learn  from  Clemens  Alex,  be  opened.  Private  virtues  were  Inculcated,  and 
'"^^'cero.  This  cofmogony  was  that  of  the  thefe,  too,  were  to  meet  a  proper  reward.  The 
Qoit  ahcieot  Egyptians,  and  of  the  orientals  in  ^  conduAors  of  the  myfleries  ufged  the  doiftrine  of' 
>*^fJ<^ral.  It  is' beautifully  exhibited  in  Plato's  Ti-  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  The 
'^us,  and  by  pvid  in  his  Metamorph.  Lib,  I.  Fab.  immortality  of  the  foul  was  elucidat(!d  and  incuU 
h  ^'  A^^  ^^^^  ^CtTit  conlifled  ot  the  exploits  of    cated.    This do^rine  was  likewife  imported  from 

^  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes,  who  bad  been  Egypt ;  Tor  Herodotus  fiys  {Lib.  ii.),  "  that  the 
^vanced  to  divine  honours.  Thefe  were  difblay-  Egyptians  were  the  lirfl  people  who  maintained 
^.*^P^^^"fi  before  the  myftae  in  pageants  tabri-  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul."  Tlie  Egyp- 
>ud  ^"  P^*'POfe.  But  though  thus  **  there  were  tian  immortality,  however,  according  to  him,  was 
rem  F  *f  ^  '^^^  \oTd^  many  ;'*  yet  it  is  evident  only  thf  metempfychofis.  Tliis  was  not  the  fyf- 
tufcbiOs,  that  the  unity  of  the  Supreme    tern  ofthe  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  indeed  of  the 

U  u  u  1  teiei'x. 
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teletae.     In  thefe,  a  metemprychods  was  admiN    ble  which  might  be  held  fymbolical  of  the  dmne 
ted ;  but  that  was  carried  forward  to  a  very  dif-    prefence,  were  introduced."     Claudian,  in  his 
tant  period,  to  wit,  to  the  grand  Egyptian  period    poem  De  Rapta  Pro  ferpina^  gives  an  elegant, 
of  36,000  years.    As  the  myflagogues  well  knew    though  briefi  deicription  of  thefe  fcenes.    The 
that  men  are  more  powerfully  affeded  by  objeds    fight  of  tbofe  appearances  was  called  Antoffia^  or 
prefentedto  the  eyes,  than  by  the  moft  engaging    the  real  prcfence:  hence  thofc  rites  were  called 
in(lru(5lions  conveyed  by  the  ear,  they  made  the    Epoptiea.     The  EpopU  were  adually  initiated, 
emblems  of  Elyfium  and  Tartarus  pafs  in  review    and  were  admitted  into  the  SanSum  SanSoruVf 
before  the  eyc^  of  their  novices.    There  the  Ely-    and  )>ore  a  part  in  the  ceremonial :  whereas  the 
fian  fcenes,  fo  nobly  defer i bed  by  the  Roman  poet y    m^^  were  obliged  to  take  their  ftation.io  the 
appeared  in  mimic  fplendor ;  while  the  gloom  of    porch  of  the  temple.    The  candidates  for  initia- 
Tartarus,  the  three^headed  dog  of  hell,  the  furies    tion  bathed  themfelves  in  holy  water,  and  pnt  od 
with  trefles  of  fnakes,  the  tribunals  of  Minos,  JS*    new  clothes  of  linen»  which  they  continocd  to 
acus,  and  RBadamanthus,  &c.  were  difplayed  in    wear  till  they  were  quite  torn,  and  then  they  veie 
all  their  terrific  ilate     Tantalus,  Ixion,  Sifyphus*    confecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proferpine.    From  the 
the  daughters  of  Danaus,  8cc,  were  represented    ceremony  of  bathing  they  were  called  Hydras:; 
in  pageants  befoiW  their  eyes.    Thefe  exhibitions    and  Mb  was  a  kind  of  baptifmal  abfolution. 
were  accompanied  with  moft  horrible  cries  and        (4X.)  The  Epoptz  having  £uftained  all  tbck 
bowUngSy  thunders,  lightning,  and  other  obje^s    fiery  trials,  heard  and  feen  every  thing  requiBte, 
of  f  error.     No  contrivance  could  be  better  ac-    taken  upon  them  the  vows  and  engagemeotStud, 
commodated  to  animate  the  pupils  to  the  pradtice    in  a  word,  having  fliown  themfelves  good  foidim 
of  virtue,  or  to  deter  them  from  indulging  vicious    of  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  were  now  declared^- 
paflions.  .  The  worftiip  of  the  gods  was  ftridtly   feff  men.    They  were  crowned  with  laurel,  aai 
enjoined.    The  ihre^  bws  afcribed  to  Tripto-    difmiffed  with  two  barbarous  words,  K*)'?**^"^* 
JLEMUS  were  ftri6t]y  inculcated^   i*  To  honour    Koitx  ompaxt  of  which  perhaps  the  HieropUnU 
their  parents;  a.  To  honour  the  gods  with  the    themfelves  did  not  comprehend  the  import.  Tbe^ 
firft  firuits  of  the  earth ;  3.  Not  to  treat  brutes    had  been  introduced  by  the  firft  Egyptian  niilfio:- 
with  cruelty.    Cicero  makes  the  civilization  of    ,i:Yies,  and  retained  after  their  fignification  was Ii£. 
mankind  one  of  the  moft  beneficial  elfeds  of  the    This  was  a  common  pradtice  among  the  Gre^ 
Eleufinian  inftitutions.  In  the  adminiftration  of  their  religious  ceremonies 

.    (40.^  The  initiated  then  bound  themfelves  by  *  they  retained  many  names^  of  perfons,  pl^Wj 
dreadful  oaths  to  obferve  and  pradtife  every  pre-    things,  cuftoms,  &c«  which  bad  been  introduce! 
cept  tendered  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  the  teletae ;    by  the  Phoenicians  ^nd  Egyptians,  from  vhoo 
and  never  to  divulge  one  article  of  all  that  had    they  bbrrovyed  their  fyftem  of  idolatry.    Thc^ 
been  heard  or  feen  by  them.    In  this  they  were    terms  conllituted  the  language  of  the  gods  ^^ 
fo  exceedingly  jealous,  that  JEfchylus  the  trage-    often  mentioned  by  Homer.'   The  above  w<  ra 
dian  was  in  danger  of  capital  •  puniflimenty  for    appear  to  be  Syriac,  and  to  fignify,  Ae  vigjln'^ 
having  only  alluded  to  one  of  the  Eleufinian  ar-    be  innocent*    Numerous  and  important  were  tx 
cana  in  a  tragedy;  and  one  of  the  articles  of  in-    advantages  fuppofed  to  redound  to  the  ioitiM 
didtment  againft  Diagoras  the  Melian  was,  bis    from  their  being  admitted  to  partake  of  the  myf- 
having  fpokendifrefpedfully  of  the  myfteries,  and    teries,  both  in  this  li&  and  that  which  is  iocass. 
dilTuaded  people  from  partaking  of  them.     To    Euripides,  in  bis  Bacch^iAS  I,  &c.]  introdocn 
imprefs  thefe  maxims  the  more  deeply  upon  the    the  chorus  eztvlling  the  happinefs  of  thofev^? 
minds  of  the  novices^  a  mechanical  operation  was    had  been  acquainted  with  God,  by  participat  2{ 
played  off  at  a  certain  interval  during  the  cele*    in  the  holy  myfteries,  and  whofe  minds  had  bea 
bration.    **  Towards  the  end  of  the  celebration    enlightened  by  the  myftical  rites.    The  happy* 
(fays  Stobseus)  the  whole  fcene  is  terrible;  all  is    fluences  of  the  teletae,  were  fuppofed  to  admioilt'? 
trembling,  lhuddering»  fweaty  and  aftoniihment.    confolation  to  the  Epopts  in  the  hour  ofdiiToi^f 
'   IVlany  horrible  fpedtres  are  ieen^  and  ftrange  cries    tion.    Ifocrates  confirms  this;  and  AaisTiDts 
ftnd  bowlings  uttered.    Light  fucceeds  darknefs ;    {de  Myfi,  Eleuf.)  tells  us,  "  that  the  initiated  «t^ 
and  again  the  bjackeft  darknefs  the  moft  glaring    not  only  often  refcued  from  many  hard(hip»^^ 
light.    Now  appear  open  plains,  flowery  meads,    their  lifetime,  but  at  death  entertained  hopeit.>j 
and  waving  groves ;  where  are  feen  dances  and    they(hould  be  raifedtoamorehappycooditioi^ 
cborufes;  and  various  holy  pbantafies  enchant    After  death,  they  were,  in  the  Elyfian  fieldi) 'J 
the  fight.    Melodious  notes  are  be^rd  from  far,    enjoy  fuperior  degrees  of  fielicity,  to  baft  ioetrr- 
with  all  the  fublimefympbonyof  the  facred  hymns,    nal  funfhine,  to  quaff  nedllri  and  feaft  upon  as^ 
The  pupil,  now  completely  perfedt,  is  initiated^    brofia,  &c. 
.  becomes  free,  releafed,  and  walks  about  with  ^        (4*0  The  priefts  made  their  difdplet  behf  ■• 
crown  on  his  hend^  and  is  admitted  to  bear  a    that  the  fouls  of  the  uninitiated,  when  they  am^^ 
part  in  the  (icred  rites.'^  Ariftides,  di  Mjifl,  Eleuf,    in  the  infernal  regions,  (hould  roll  in  m\it  ^-^ 
'  calls  Eleusis  "  a  kind  of  temple  of  the  whole    dirty  and  with  very  great  difficulty  arrive  at  i^^' 
earth,  and  of  all  that  man  beholds  done  in  the    deftined  manfion.   Hence  Plato  introduces  Socr> 
moft*  dreadful  and  moft  exhilarating  manner.**    tes  obferving^  **  that  the  fages  who  inftitui^ 
Plctho,  in  the  oracles  of  Zoroaftres,  informs  us,    the  teletae  had  pofitively  affirmed,  that  wbatrt' 
<*  that  frightful  and  (hocking  apparitions,  in  a  va-    fouls  ftiould arrive  to  the  infernal  manfioosa^ 
riety  of  forms,  ufed  to  be  difplayed  to  the  myftz   feird  and  manneaPd^  (hould  fie  there  imiDcrfed  : 
in  the  courfe  of  their  initiation  :'*  and' "  that    mire  and  filth."    And  as  to  a  future  ft»l«  \^Y 
thundet^  lightning  and  fire,  and  every  thing  terr^-    Ariftides]^  <«  tht  initiated  (hall  not  toll  io  0^ 
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and  grope  hi  darknefs;  sl  fate  which  awaits  the  originaly  orelucidating  the  end  and  import  oTtheir 

unholy  and  nninitiated."    When  the  Atbeniani  eftablilhment.    The  latter  has  drawn  them  mto 

advifed  DioGE^'Es  to  get  himfelf  initiated,  and  the  vortex  of  a  fyftem  which  has  in  many  inftan* 

enforced  their  arguments  with  the  above  confide-  ces  led  him  to  afcribe  to  them  a  higher  degree  of 

ra  ions,   *•  It  will  be  pretty  enough  (replied  the  merit  than  they  deferve. 

philofopher]  to  fee  Agesilaus  and  Epaminon-  (44.)  Thefe  myfteries  continued  in  high  reputa- 

DE5  Wiillowing  in  the  mire,  while  the  moft  con-  tion  to  the  age  of  St  Jerome.    The  Emperor  Va* 

temptible  rafcals  who  have  been  initiated  are  ftrut;  lentinian  intended  to  have  fupprelled  them  ;  hut 

ting  in  the  iflands  of  blifs/'    When  Antisthe-  Zozimus  fays,  he  was  diverted  from  hisdefign  by 

ME9  was  to  be  initiated  in  the'  Orphfc  myfteries,  the  proconful  of  Greece.    At  length  TheodoQua 

and  the  prieft  was  boaftini;  of  thje  many  aftonifh-  I.  prohibited  the  celebration  of  thefe  and  all  the 

ing  benefits  which  the  initiated  ihonld  enjoy  hi  a  other  facra  of  Paganifm.They  had  maintained  tfaenr 

future  ft^te,  **  Why  (fays  Antifthenes)  'tia  won-  ground  near  1000  years;  during  which  (pace  the 

der  your  reverence  don't  e'en  hang  yourfelf,  to  celebration  of  them  never  had  been  interrupted 

come  at  ttiem  the  fooner."    But  when  fuch  be-  '  but  once.    When  Atexander  the  Great  malTacred 

ncfits  were  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  myf-  the  Thebans  and  razed  then"  city,  the  Athenians 

teries,  it  is  no  wonder  if  all  the  world  crowded  were  fo  much  affected  with  this  meland^oly  event, 

to  the  Eleufiuan  dandard.  After  the  Macedonian  that  they  negleded  the  celebration  of  that  feftivaL 

con^uefts,  the  Hieruphants  abated  much  of  their  (45 .)  There  were  many  other  myfterious  infti* 

original  firidtnefs.    In  the  age  of  Cicero^  Eleufii  tutions  among  the  ancient  Pagans,  but  the  above 

was  A  temple  to  which  all  nations  reforted.    Al-  were  the  moft  celebrated.   The  Samothracian  n^ 

mod  all  the  great  men  of  Rome  were  initiated,  teriei^  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  Cabin,  were 

Th<*  merophsints,  however,  refhfed  to  admit  Nb«  likewife  of  eonfiderable  cdebrity,  and  were  fup- 

sn  on  account  of  the  profligacy  of  his  character,  pofed  to  confer  the  fame  blefGngs  with  the  EleuK 

Few  others  were  refufed  that  honour.  finian,  but  were  not  of  equal  celebrity.    TbeCA- 

(43.)  This  inftitution gradually  degenerated,  but  BiRi  were  Phoenician  and  likewife  Egyptian  del* 

how  much,  and  in  what  points,  it  is  difficult  to  ties*    Bochart  has  explained  their  origm,  nttmber* 

inveftigate.    The  fathers  of  the  church  are  not  al-  names,  and  fome  part  of  their  worfliip.    Tiie  Or- 

ways  to  be  trufted,  when  they  arraign  the  inftita-  phic  myfteries,  were  likewife  famous  among  the 

tions  of  Paganifm.    Melanthius,  Menander,  Soti-  Thraciana.    Orpheus  learned  them  in  Egypt,  and 

des,  &c.  wrote  purpofely  on  the  lubjed^  but  their  tbey  were  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Bacch an a- 

worksare  long  Gnce  loft.  The  two  mooems,  who  lia  of  the  Greeks.    There  were  likewife  the  myf. 

have  hboured  moft  fuccefsfully  in  this  field,  are  terietfof  Jvpitek  Idavs  in  great  reqveft  among 

Meurfius  and  Warburton.    The  former,  in  hisLi-  the  Cretans,  and  thoie  of  CYBBti  celebrated  in 

her  SinguJarijf  has  colleded  every  thing  that  can  Phrygia.  Tb  enumerate  and  detail  all  thefe  would 

be  gleaned  from  antiquity  relating  to  thefe  infti-  require  a  volume, 

tution^  without,   however,  pointing  out  thebr  « 
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*  MYSTERIOUS,  oii/.  [rmffierUuxt  French;  truth,  and  differing  apprehenfions  of  iffjr^^rMig/S^, 
from  mjiftery:\    1.  Inacceffible  to  the  underftand-  Taylor^    a.  Artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 

iflg ;  awfuUy  obfcure^r—  •  To  MYSTERIZE.  «.  a.  (from  mjiftery.\  To 

God  at  laft  explain  as  enigmas.— Jlfj^fr/x/nr^  their  enngnt. 

To  SaUD,  firft  in  fin,  his  doom  apply'd,  they  make  the  particuhur  ones  of  the  twelve  tribes 

Though  in  myfierwiu  terms.                  WHon*  accommodable  unto  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zo- 

Then  the  true  Son  of  knowledge  firft  appeared*  diac.  Brotum. 

And  the  old  dark  mxfterious  clouds  were  cleared.  (z.)  *  MYSTERY.  9./  UvcTwf  for ;  myfiere^  Fr.] 

Denham.  z.  Something  above  human  intelligence;  feme- 

4*  Artfully  perplex'd. — Thofe  princes,  who  were  thing  awfully  obfcure.*- 

diftinguiihed  for  myjiermu  fkill  in  government,  They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worthy 

found,  by  the  event,  that  they  had  ill  confulted  As  I  can  of  thofe  mjJlH^t  which  beav'o' 

their  own  quiet,  or  the  happinefs  of  their  people.  Will  not  have  earth  to  know.         Shak,  Cork!, 

Svfift,  —Upon  holy  days,  let  the  matter  of  your  medita- 

*  MYSTERIOUSLY.  aJv.  Ifrom  mjifierhiuA  i.  tions  be  according  to  the  m^rj  of  the  day ;  and 
In  a  manner  above  underftanding.  a.  Obfcurely ;  to  your  ordiaary  devotions  of  every  day,  add  the 
enigmatically. — Our  dutyof  preparation  contained  prayer  which  is  fitted  to  the  myfierj,  Taylor* — If 
in  this  one  word,  try  or  examine,  beine,  after  the  God  fhould  pleafe  to  reveal  unto  ut  this  great 
manner  of  myfteries,  myfierwufiy  anb.fecretly  de-  mjfiery  of  the  Trinity,  or  fome  other  myfterit*  in 
fcribed,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  in  oar  holy  religion,  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  under- 
It  very  much  duty.  Taylor* —  ftand  them,  unlefs  be  would  beftow  on  us  fome 

Each  ftain  my/leriot^y  was  meant.        Miliom  new  faculties  of  the  mind.  Svfift,    a.  An  enigma ; 

*MYSTERIOUSN£SS.  n./  [from  myfieHous.]  any  thin^  artfully  made  difficult.— To  thy  great 

I.  Holy  obfcurity.— My  purpofe  is,  to  gather  to-  comfort  m  this  myjiery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the 

gethcTi  into  an  anion,  all  thofe  feveral  portions  of  twin  brother  of  thy  letter.  %hak. 
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by  tradition  ilole  into  a  toul  verity,  which  was  heathens.— The  grammarians  and  ifff*Wp>  fecm 

but  partially  true  in  its  covert  fenfe  and  morality,  to  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  bis  writings. 

JBro<wft.  Creech^ — ^It  was  a  celebrated  problem  amoog  the 

♦  MYTHOLOGICALLY.  aJv,  [from  mytAet  ancient  mftbologifti.  What  was  the  ftrongeft  thing, 
logical.]    In  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  fyftem  of  what  the  wifett,  and  what  the  greateft  ?  Norm, 
feWes.  ♦  To  M YTHOLOGIZE.  v.  n  Ifrom  mytbalos)] 

♦  MYTHOLOGIST.  n,f.  [from  mythology,]  A  To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  tU 
relator  or  expofitor  of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens.     . 
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(lO^lVfYTHOLOGY.  »./.  [from  nuh^  and  tributed  to  infpire  the  orienUls  with  a  glow  of 

^^  xoy**;  mythologies  French.]  Syftem  of  fancy  and  vigour  of  imagination  rarely  mpt  wA 

fables ;  explication  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  ef  the  in  lefs  happy  regions.    Hence  every  objtd  w» 

gods  of  the  heathen  world. — The  modefty  of  my-  fwelled  beyond  its  natural  dimeofions.    Nothing 

thology  deferves  to  be  commended ;  the  fcenes  was  great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every  fu.u« 

there  are  laid  at  a  diftance;  it  i^  once  upon  a  time«  ment  was  heightened  with  incredible  hyperbo;e. 

in  the  days  of  yore»  and  in  the  land  of  Utopia.  The  magnificent,  the  fublime,  the  vaft,  the  unor- 

Bentley,  mous»  the  marvellous,  firft  fprung  up,  and  wot 

(a.)  Mythology,  in  its  original  import,  Ggni-  brought  to  maturity  in  thofe  native  r^ooi  d 

fies  any  kind  of  fabulous  dodrine ;  in  its  more  ap-  fable ;    and  were  thence  tranfplanted  into  tbf 

propriated  fenfe,  it  means  thofe  fabulous  details  weftem  countries. 

concemiog  the  objeds  of  worfhip,  which  were  in*       (6.)  As  the  allegorical  tafte  of  the  eaftem  natiocs 

vented  and  propagated  by  men  who  lived  in  the  had  (prung  from  their  propenfity  to  fable,  fo  al- 

early  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  them  tranfmitted  legory  in  procefsof  tin^e  contributed  to  multiply 

to  fncceeding  generations,  either  by  written  re-  fables  and  fidion  almoft  infinitely.    The  Uteot 

cords  or  by  oral  tradition.    The  theology  and  import  of  the  allegorioal  dodrines  being  in  a  fev 

mythology  of  the  ancients  are  therefore  almoft  ages  loft,  what  was  originally  a  moral  or  theolo- 

ibfeparably  conneded.  gical  tenet,  affumed  the  air  of  a  perfonal  adventure. 

(3.)  With  refped  to  fable,  it  is  a  creature  of  The  propenfity  towards  person  iFiCATioN,al(roS 

the  human  imagination,  and  derives  its  birth  from  univerfal  among  the  orientals,  was  another  fruitful 

that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  is  congenial  to  fource  of  fable  and  allegory.    That  the  people  of 

the  foul  of  man.    The  appearances  of  nature  the  eaft  were  ftrongly  inclined  to  perfonify  iDa&i- 

which  every  day  occur,  objeds,  anions,  and  mate  objeds  and  abftrad  ideas,  will  be  readily 

events,  which  fucceed  each  other,  leem  too  fami-  granted,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  the  fomutioo 

liar  and  uninterefting  to  gratify  cnriofity,  orj^o  of  language  they  have  generally  annexed  feses  to 

excite  admiration.    But  when  the  moft  common  names.    Hence  the  diftindion   of  gramiratici) 

phenomena  in  nature  or  life  are  new-modelled  by  genders,  which  originated  in  the  eaftera  parts  (i 

a  warm  Imagination ;  when  they  are  diverfified,  the  world. 

compounded,  embelliibed,  or  arranged  into  forms       (7.)  The  general  ufe  of  hieroglyphics  io  tk 

which  feldom  or  never  occur  in  the  ordinary  courfe  eaft  alfo  contributed  largely  to  extend  the  tai\jst 

of  things ;  novelty  generates  admiration,  a  paflion  of  mythology.    As  the  import  of  the  figarcten- 

always  attended  with  delightful  fenlations.   Here  ployed  'was  arbitrary,  miftakes  muft  hare  beff 

^then  is  the  fource  oifiSion  Sindfahle>  often  committed  in  afcertaining  what  tbeyvcR 

(4.)  Many  circumftances  contributed  to  extend  intended  to  reprefent.    When  the  developemtct 

.  and  eftabllfh  the  empire  of  fable.    The  legiflator  of  thefe  arbitrary  figns  was  attended  with  uocoio- 

l^id  hold  on  this  bias  of  human  nature,  and  em-  mon  difficulty,  the  expounders  were  obliged  to 

.  pXojed  fable  zn^fiSion  as  the  moft  effedual  means  have  recourfe  to  conjedure.   The  wife  men  of  the 

to  civilize  a  rude  world.    Philofophers,  theolo-  eaft  delighted  in  obf(dure  enigmatical  feateocei 

gifts,  poets,  muficiaos,  made  ufe  of  this  vehicle  Their  dark  fayings  often  occur  in  the  moft  aociei^ 

to  convey  their  inftrudions  to  the  lavage  tribes,  records.    The  fages  of  antiquity  ufed  to  fie  wHb 

They  knew  that  trutbt  fimple  and  unadorned,  is  each  other  for  the  prize  of  fuperior  wifdooi,  by 

.  not  poflefTed  of  charms  powerful  enough  to  cap-  propounding  riddles  and  myfterious  queftioosi  ^ 

ttvate  the  heart  of  man  in  his  prefent  degenerate  fubjeds  of  inveftigation.    The  codteft  betwea 

ftate.    This  confideration  naturally  led  them  to  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  that  between  Anuli' 

employ  fidion  and  allegory.  king  of  Egypt  and  Polvcrates  tyrant  of  SfiDOitS^ 

(5.)  Though  almoft  every  nation  on  the  globe  well  known.    As  the  import  of  thofe  eniftnatia 

has  fabricated  its  own  fyftem  of  mythology,  the  propofitions  was  often  loft,  nothing  remaioed  bat 

«  Orientals  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  fancy  and  conjedure,  which  always  verged  tovardf 

boldnefs,  the  inconfiftency,  and  the  extravagance  fable.  This  was  another  fource  of  mythology* 
of  their  mythology.    The  genial  warmth  of  thofe       (8.)  The  Pagan  priefts,  efpecially  in  Ectft, 

happy  climes,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  af-  were  probably  the  firft  who  reduced  nytboioiT 

forded  every  neceflary,  and  often  every  luxury  of  to  a  lyftem.    The  iacerdotal  tribe,  among  ^ 

life,  without  great  laborious  exertions ;  the  face  of  people,  were  the  grand  depofitories  of  '^^'^ 

nature  perpetually  blooming  around  them,  the  and  religion.    They  monopolized  all  the  arts  aiw 

ikies  (miling  with  uDinterropted  fcrenity ;  all  con-  fcieaces;  and  precluded  the  laity  tnm  ^^^J^\ 
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leAa^l  imnroTement.   Thie  was  done,  to  keep  the  a  ferpent.  « His  intelledlial  powers  were  {ruTy  hy* 

Ltity  in  fubjedtony  and  to  enhance  their  own  im-  perbolical.    In  one  dayr  be  difcovered  50  different 

portAMce.  'I  he  language  of  Fthiopia  became  their  fpecies  of  poifonous  herbs.    He  taught  his  conn* 

facrtvi  diAled,  and  hieroglyphics  their  facred  cha-  trymen  the  art  of  agriculture.    He  invented  boats 

r^^er.    Egypt,  of  courfe,  be<;ime  a  kind  of  fai-  and  nets  for  fifhingy  the  art  of  fabricating  porp^* 

ryUnJ,  where  all  was  jugglery,  magic»  and  en-  ,  lain,  the  management  of  Glk  worms,  the  mana* 

cbantment.    The  initiated  alone  were  admitted  faAuring  of  filk*  Sec,    He  compofed  that  incom-* 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  occult  myftical  exhibi-  parable  bddy  of  Jaws  which  are  ftiil  the  wonder 

tions,  which  conflitnted  the  e (fenCe  of  their  reli-  of  the  Chinefe.    This  whole  detail  is  fabulou^^ 

gion.     (See  Mysteries.)    The  Egyptians,  and  but  the  Chinefet  in  afcribing  the  ihrention  of  all 

indeed  all  the  ancients,  deemed  the  myfteries  of  the  ufeful  arts  to^  Fohi,  refemble  the  other  nationt 

reltgioii  too  facred  to  be  communicated  to  the  of  antiquity.    The  Indians  afcrtbe  every  iaventioa 

herd  of  mankind,  naked  and  unreferved.    Egypt  to  Budha,  Vishnou,  or  Fos;   the  Perfiant  to 

was  the  land  of  graven  im3ge5>  allegory  and  my*  Zoroaster;   the  Chaldeans  to  Oannes;  the 

tboU>gy  were  the  veils  which  concealed  religion  Egyptians  to  Thoth;  the  Phoenicianr  to  Mbli-* 

from  th'.*  vulgar.  certa;  the  Greeks  to  the  family  of  the  Ti* 

(6.)  In  the  earlieft  ftage.  of  fociety  we  cannot  tans  ;  and  the  Scandinavians  to  OoiNt  &c. 

fuppoff*  fable  fo  have  exifted  among  men.    Fables  (la*)  About  A.  A.  C.  551  appeared  the  famous 

BTn  i\w^y%  taUs  of  othfr  timejt  but  at  this  period  Chinefe  philofopher,  Confut/e,  or  CoMrucius* 

oth^  times  did  not  re.ich  f^r  enough  backward  Concerning  the  birth  of  this  prince  of  philofo* 

to  afford  thofe  fruits  of  the  imagination  time  to  phers,  the  Chinefe   have   the  following  legend, 

arrive  at  maturity.    Fable  requires  a  conl^derable  Hrs  mother,  walking  in  a  folitary  place,  was  im- 

fpace  of  time  to  acquire  credibitity*  and  to  rife  pregnated  by  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  heavens, 

into   reputation.    The  Chinefe   and   Egyptians,  The  habei  thus  produced,  fpake  and  reafoned  a» 

the:  two  mod  ancient  nations  whofe  annals  have  foon  as  he  was  born.  Confucius,  however,  wrought 

reached  our  times,  were  unacquainted  with  fabu*  no  miracles,  perfotmed  no  romantic  exploit^,  but 

I0US  details  in  the  moft  early  periods  of  their  lived  an  auftere  afcetic  rlite,  inculcated  morality^ 

monarchies.    It  has  been  fhown  almoft  to  a  de-  and  died,  remarkable  only  for  fupefior  wifdomp 

ironft ration,  by  a  variety  pf  learned  men,  that  both  religious*  moral*  and  political. 

thefepeople,duringfomecenturie8  after  the  general  (13.)  About  A.  D.  60I9  fiooriOied  the  fedary 

deiuge retained  and  pradtifed  tfe  primitive Noachic  Lao«kiun.    His  mother  carried  him  ^  years  in 

rt:!igion,  in  which  fable  coula  find  no  place;  all  her  womb,  and  was  at  laft  delivered  of  him  under 

was  genuine  unfophiflicated  truth.  a  plum  tree.    This  philofopher  was  the  Epicurus 

{joA  As  Toon  as  the  authentic  tradition  concern-  of  theChinefe.  Hisdifciples,  who  were  denominated 
inj;   the  creation  was  either  loft  or  adulterated,'  Taothffe^  \,  t,  beanfenl^  doSorst  were  the  firft  who 

fi dlion  began  to  prevail.    The  Egyptian  Thoth,  corrupted    the   religion   of   the  Chinefe.     (See 

Th  yoth,  or  Mercurius  Tifmegiflus,  and  Mochus  CHiNesSt  §  a;.)  Their  dodrine  was  embraced  bv 

the   Phoenician,  •  undertook  to  account   for  the  many  of  the  emperors.  One  of  thefe,  called  2^0i»r/# 

formation  and  arrangement  of  the  univerfe,  upon  had  loft  a  favourite  miftrefs,  whom  be  loved  witli 

principles  purely  mechanical.    Here  fable  began  the  moft  extravagant  pafiion.  By^  the  magical  (kill 

to    ufurp  the    place  '  of   hiftorical   truth.     Ac<.  of  one  of  thefe  doctors  he  obtained  an  intervtev^ 

cordjngly,  all  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity*  who  with  his  deceafcd  miftrefs ;  a  ctrcumftance  which 

have  given  a  general  detail  of  the  affairs  uf  the  rivetted  the  whole  order  in  the  affedlion  of  thtf 

world,  have  ufhercd  in  their  narratioa  with  a  fa«>  deluded  ppnce.    This  fable  is*  a  tounterpvt  o^ 

bulouscofmogony.   Here  imagination  ranged  un*  >  that  of  Orpheus  and  EurydiCe. 

ccnfined  over  the  boundlefs  extent  of  the  primary  (14.)  The  worlhip  of  the  idol  Foe  was  tranf* 

chaos.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  planted  from  India  into  China  about  A.  D.  65* 

look  into  Sanchomathons's  Cofmogony,  EufebL  (See  Chinese,  $  27.)    The  dodrine  and  woriliip 

Praep.  Ev^ng.  1.  i .  and  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  i.    Frura  of  Foe  made  a  moft  rapid  progrefs  all  Qyct  Chtna# 

this   it  follows   that  the  firft  fables  owed  their  Japan,  Siam,  8{c.    The  priefts  of  Foe  are  called 

birth  to  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  formation  among  the  Siamefe,  Talapoins  ;  by  the  Tartars* 

of  the  univerfe.  Lamas;  by  the  Chinefe,  Hocbang;  and  by  the 

(11.)  The  Chinese,   if  any  credit  be  due,  to  people  of  Japan,   Bonzes^    By  this  laft  appella* 

their  annals,  or  to  the  miflionaries  of  Rome,  who  tion  they  are  generally  known  in  Europe.    (Sett 

o>pted  from  them,   were  the  firft  of  the  nations.  Bonzes,  &c.)    An  incredible  number  Of  fables 

'Their  fabulous    records    reach   upwards    many  were  invented  and  propagated  by  the  difctples  of 

myriads  of  years  before  the  creation.    The  events  Foe,  concerning  their  mafter*    If  the  earlier  ages 

during  that  period,  if  any  had  been  recorded,  muft  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  are  barren  of  mythological 

have   been   ecjually  fab«iIous.    Thefe,   however,  incidents,  the  later  periods,  after  the  introdudion 

are  buried  in  eternM  oblivion.^  The  miflionaries  of  the  worft)ip  of  Foe,  fumilh  an  ine^xhauftibUi 

reprefcnr  the  Chinefe  as  haviijg  retained  the  reli-  ftore  of  miracles^  moofters,  fables^  in^riguesy  ex- 

gion  of  Noah  many  centuries 'after  the  foundation  ploits,  and  adventures,  of  the  moft.  villanous 

of  their  empire.    Upon  this  fuppolition,  their  cof-  complexion.    Indeed,  moft  of  them  are  fo  abfurd» 

mogony  muft  have  been  genuine.    Fohi  is  faid  to  ridiculous,  impious,  and  profane,  that  sur  readers 

have  laid   the  foundation  of  that  empire  about  will  eafily  difpqnfe  with  a  detail,  from  which  Cbcf 

4X>o  years  ago.    This  emperor«  according  to  the  cou'd  reap  neither  entertainment  Qor  inftrudltoD. 

Chinefe,  was  conceived  iq  a  miraculous  manner.  Such  as  are  difpofed  to  rake  into  this  abominable 

(See  China,  §  7.)    He  was  half  a  isaa  and  half  puddle«   we  refer  to  the  revcrsod  fathers  Dtt 
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6alde,  Couplet,  Amiot,  Kircher,  &c.  in  whofe  it  had  fwallowcd.  All  thefe  ftories  relite  to  the 
writings  they  will  find  wherewithal  to  iatisfy,  and  fame  event*  (hadowed  by  a  moral,  a  netiphy5cal« 
even  to  furfeit.  their  appetite.  and  an  aftronomical  allegory ;  and  all  fcem  coiu 

(15.)  The  Hindoos,  like  the  other  nations  of    neded  with  the  hieroglyphical  fculptores  of  the 
the  eaft,  for  a  long  time  retained  the  worfhip  of    ancient  .Egyptians.  • 

t^'e  true  God.    ^^t   length,  however,  idolatry       (17.)  The  Hindoos  divide  the  duntion  of  the 

broke  in,  and,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  over*    world  into  four  Yugs,  or  Je>gutjf  each  confiding 

whelmed  the  country.    The  genuine  hiftory  of    of  a  prodigious  number  of  years.  (SeeGfNToos, 

the  origin  of  the  univerfe  was  either  utterly  loft,    and  Jogves.)    Accohling  to  the  mythology  d 

or  difguifed  under  a  variety  of  fi^ions.    We  are    the  Hindoos,  the  fyftem  of  the  world  is  fubjed  to 

told  that  Brimha,  the  fupreme  divinity  of  the    various  diflblutions  and  refufcitatioii'.    At  the 

Hindoos,  created  fourperfons,  whom  be  appointed    condufion  of  the  Collee  Jogue,  lay  they,  a  grand 

to  rule  over  all  the  interior  creatures.  Afterwards    revolution  will  take  place,  when  the  folar  fyfiem 

he  joined  his  eflScfient  power  with  Biflion  and  RuU    will  be  confumed  'bj  fire,  and  all  the  element! 

der ;  and  by  their  united  exertions  they  produced,   reduced  to  their  original  conftitueot  atoms.  Upoo 

ten  men*  whofe  general  appellation  iftMunUs,  that    the  back  of  thefe  revolutions,  Brimha  is  fometimes 

18,  the  infpired.  According  to  another  mythology,    reprefented  as  a  new-bom  infant*  with  his  toe  is 

Brimha  produced  four  other  perfons,  one  from  his    Ms  mouth,  floating  on  a  camata  or  water  flower, 

.  breaft,  one  from  his  back,  one  from  his  lip,  and    Ibmetimcs  only  on  a  leaf  of  that  plant,  on  the 

one  from  his  heart.   Thefe  children  were  denomi-    fur^ce  of  the  vaft  abyfs.    At  other  times  he  u 

nated  Bangs ;  a  word  we  cannot  explain.  Another    figured  as  coming  forth  of  a  winding  fiiell ;  aod 

tradition,  refpedtng  the  origin  of  the  4  great  tribes    again  as  blowing  up  the  mundane  foam  with  i 

is  mentioned  under  the  article  Gbntoos  ;  and  ac-    pipe  at  his  mouth. 

counts  for  the  4  cafts  or/eph  into  which  the  Hindbo       (18.)  The  vulgar  religion  of  the  ancient  Hiodcc' 

nation  has  from  time  immemorial  been  divided.         opens  a  large  field  of  mythological  adventure  ■ 

(16.)  The  Hindoos  have  likewife  fome  mytho-    The  Fo  or  Fob  of  the  Chinele  was  imported  fma 

logical  opinions  which  feem  to  relate  to  the  gcnc^    India.    (See  Chinese*  §  17.)    His  followers tt- 

^  val  deluge.    Tbey  tell  us,  that  defiring  the  pre-    late,  that  he  was  born  in  a  kingdom  of  India  vr^ 

fervation  of  herds  and  of  brahmaosb  of  genii  and    the  line,  and  that  his  father  was  of  that  couatrr. 

of  virtuous  men,  of  vetlaj  of  law,  and  of  precious    His  mother  brought  him  forth  by  the  left  fidr. 

things,  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe  aCTumes  many    and  expired  foon  aJGjf r  her  delivery.    At  the  tiove 

bodily  (hapes ;  but  though  he  pervades,  like  the    of  her  conception,  fhc  dreamed  that  fhe  had  fwa- 

air,  a  variety  of  beings,  yet  he  is  himfclf  unvaried,    lowed  a  white  elephant ;  a  circumftance  vhkl. 

iince  he  has  no  quality  m  him  fubjeA  to  change,    has  given  birth  to  the  veneration  which  tbe  mo- 

At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  raipa  there  was  a  general    narchs  of  India  have  always  (hown  for  a  wbiti: 

dedrudtion,.  occafioned  by  the  fleep  of  Brahme,    elephant.    As  foon  as  he  was  bom  he  flood  erK! 

whence  his  creatures  in  different  worlds  were    without  afliftance.    He  walked  abroad  at  fevti:, 

drowned  in  a  vaft  ocean.    Brahme  being  inclined    and,  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  heaveoi,  2nd 

to  flumber  after  fo  many  ages,  the  ftrong  dxmon    with  the  other  to  the  earth,  be  cried  out,  "  I1 

Hayagri'va  ftole  the  wJiu  which  flowed  from  his    the  heavens,  iind  onnhe  earth,  there  is  no  one  U.i 

lips.    When  Km,  the  preferver  of  the  univerfe,    me  who  deferves  to  be  honoured.'^    At  tbe  s^ 

difcovered  this  deed  of  the  prince  of  Daina'uajt    of  30,  he  felt  himfelf  filled  with  the  divinity ;  sr^^ 

he  took  the  fhape  of  a  minute  fiih  called  Sap-haru    now  he  was  metamorphofed  into  Fo  or  Paco:^ 

After  various  transformations,  and  aa  enormous    He  now  began  to  propagate  his  do^inct  21^ 

increafc  of  fize  in  each  of  them,  the  Lord  of  the    prove  his  divine  miffion  by  miracles.  The  numbi* 

univerfe  loving  the  righteous  man,  called  ilfbffdf,    of  his  difciplea  was  immeirfe;  and  they  foon  fpreii 

or  Straiga^raiat  who  had  ftill  adhered  to  him    his  dogmas  over  all  India,  and  even  to  tbe  ext!t- 

under  all  thefe  various  fliapes;  and  intending  to    mitiesofAfia. 

preferve  him  from  the  fea  of  deftruAion  caufed  by  (19.)  One  of  the  principal  dodrines  which  Fo 
the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how  he  and  Ms  difciples  propagated,  was  the  METEli^ 
^as  to  adt :  '*  In  feven  days  from  the  prefent  time,  sychosis  or  traj^smigration  of  foals;  ^big 
O  thou  Tamer  of  enemies  I  the  three  worlds  will  has  given  rife.to  the  multitude  of  idols  reverflKed 
be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death ;  but  in  the  mid  ft  In  every  country  where  the  worihip  of  Fo  is  e^ 
of  the  deftroying  waves  a' large  veflel  fent  by  me  blifhed.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  »: 
for  thy  ufe  ihall  ftand  before  thee.''  The  remain-  vileft  animals,  had  temples  ereOed  for  tbeoi ;  m* 
ing  part  of  the  mythology  £0  neatly  refembles  the  caufe,  fay  they,  the  foul  of  the  god,  in  bis  duiik* 
Mofaic  hiftory  of  Noah  and  the  general  deluge;  rous  tranfmigrations,  may  have  at  one  ttnie^' 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  it.  other  inhabited  their  bodies.  Both  tranfinigr»^ 
To  dry  up  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  the  power  and  the  worihip  of  animate  feem»  boweverJt>| 
of  the  Deity  defcends  in  the  form  of  a  6oarf  the  ^ave  been  imported  from  Sgypt  into  India.  Tb^ 
fymbol  of  llrength,  to  draw  up  and  fupport  on  former  was  early  eftabliftied  among  the  Egypli'^ 
his  tuflcs  the  whole  earth,  which  had  been  funk  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  idea  they  bad  of  tbe  fosi  > 
bene.rLh  the  ocean.  The  lame  povrer  is  reprefented  immortality.  The  worihip  of  animals  feens  (^ 
as  a  tortoi*.'  fuftaining  tbe  globe,  which  had  been  have  been  ftili  more  ancient.  That  colooiei  cf 
convulfed  by  the  violent  aflaults  Of  daemons,  while  Egyptians  did  adually  penetrate  iatolMlia'M 
the  gods  charmed  the  fea  with  the  mountain  ftttle  there,  many  centuries  before  tbe  itfMT| 
Jl£a«^tfr,and  forced  it  todifgorge  the  facred  things  is  an  undonbted  fadt.  From  the  hierogiTpb)C» 
and  animals,  together  with  the  water  of  life  irhich   reprefenutions  of  the  Egyptian  ddties  (ttm^ 
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hm  originsited  tliofe  nooftrous  idols,  which  from       (aa.)  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  adventurers  io 

time  immemorial  have  been  worfhipped  in  India*  the  mythology  of  Periia»  is  Tahmuras,  one  of 

China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  remoteft  parts  of  their  moft  ancient  monarchs.    This  prince  per- 

Afiatic  Tartary.    See  Polytheism.  forms  a  variety  of  exploits,  while  he  endeavours 

(to.)  Foe  is  often  called  Budbat  Budda^  and  to  recover  the  fairy  Merjan.  He  attacks  the  Dive 
fometimes  Vishnou.  Vaft  numbers  of  fables  /]^i»ri^  in  his  own  cave;  where,  having  vanquiih- 
were  propagated  by  his  difcTpIes  concerning  him  ed  the  demon,  he  finds  Yaft  piles  of  hoarded 
after  his  death.  They  pretended  that  he  was  ftill  wealth,  which  he  carries  off  with  the  fair  captive. 
ative;  that  he  had  been  already  bom  8000  times.  The  battles,  labours,  and  adventures  of  Roftnn^ 
and  that  he  had  fuccefiively  appeared  under  the  another  Perfian  worthy,  are  celebrated  by  the  Per- 
Agure  of  an  ape«  a  Jion,  a  dragon,  an  elephant,  a  fun  bards  with  the  fame  extravagance  of  hyper- 
hoar,  &c.  Thefe  were  called  the  incarnations  of  bole  with  which  the  labours  of  Hercules  have  been 
VifliDOU.  At  length  he  was  confounded  with  the  fung  by  the  poe*8  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  ad* 
fupreoie  Ood ;  and  all  the  titles,  attributes,  ope-  ventures  of  the  Perfian  heroes  breath^  all  the  wild- 
ntions,  perfe^ions,  and  enfigns  of  the  Mofl  High  nefs  of  achievement  recorded  of  the  knights  of, 
were  afcribed  to  him.  Sometimes  he  is  called  Gothic  romance.  The  enchantments,  transform- 
Amida,  reprefentcd  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  ations,  &c.  exhibited  in  both,  are  cbaraderiftie 
wodhipped  at  the  guardian  of  mankind.  He  fymptoms  of  one  common  original.  Perfia  is  the 
fometimes  appears  as  a  princely  perfonage,  ifTuing  genuine  claflic  ground  of  eaftem  mythology,  and 
iirofn  the  mouth  of  a  fiih.  At  other  times,  he  has  the  fource  of  the  ideas  of  chivalry  and  romance ; 
a  lunette  on  his  head,  -in  which  are  feen  cities,  from  which  they  were  propagated  to  the  regions 
moontains,  towers,  trees,  and  all  that  the  world  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  remoteft  corners  of  B|* 
cofitains.  Theiie  transformations  were  evidently  rope  towards  the  weft.  Perhaps  the  tales  of  the 
derifcd  from  allegorical  or  hieroglyphical  em-,  wars  ofthe  Peri  and  Dives  originated  from  a  vague 
blcmi,  and  form  an  exad  counterpart  to  the  fym-  tradition  concerning  good  and  bad  angels :  and, 
bolical  worihip  of  the  Egyptians.  The  enormous  probably,  the  i^ble  of  the  wata  between  the  gods 
nuifs  of  mythological  traditions  which  have  de-  and  giants,  fo  famous  in  the  mythology  of  Greece 
iuged  the  vaft  continent  of  India,  would,  fill  many  and  Rome,  was  imported  into  the  former  country 
volumes.  The  preceding  articles  afford  a  fpeci-  from  the  fame  quarter.  For  a  tnore  particular  ac- 
nen,  by  which  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  reft,  count  of  the  Perfian  mythology,  our  readers  may 
If  they  with  to  Ratify  their  curiofity  at  greater  confult  Dr  Hyde  De  Reiig,  vet.  Per/.  Medor.  &c* 
length,  they  may  confult  Thevenpt's  and  Hamil-  D.  Herbelot's  BiM.  Orient,  and  Mr  Richar^fon's 
ton's  Travels,  A^uetiPs  Zendave/ia^  Halhed's  Introdu^ion  to  his  Perfian  and  Arabic  DiQionary^ 
Introdttdion  to  his  tranflation  or  the  Code*  of  (aj.)  The  mythology  of  the  Chaldeans  com- 
Gentoo  LawSf  Col.  Dow's  Hiftory  of  Hindoftan,  mences  at  a  period  myriads  of  years  prior  to  the 
Grofe's  Voyage  to  the  £aft  Indies,  Afiatic  Re-  era  of  the  Mofaic  crention.  Their  cofmogony, 
fearches,  vol  i.  and  ii,  &c.  exhibited  by  Berosus,  prieft  of  Belus,  deeplj 

(ai.)  The  mythology  of  the  Persians,  is,  if  verfed  in  the  antiquities  or  his  country,  is  a  moft 

poflSble,  ftill  more  extravagant  than  that  of  the  extravagant  piece  of  mythology.     It  has  been 

Hladoos.   It  fuppofes  the  world  to  have  been  re-  copied  by  Eufebius  (Chron.  1. 1.  p.  5.);  as  well 

peatedly  deftroyed,  and  repeopled  'by  creatures  of  as  by  Syncellus,  from  Alexander  Polyhiflor.   Ac- 

diiferent  formation,  who  were  fucceflively  annihi*  coining  to  this  hiftorian,  there  were  at  Babylon 

lated  or  baniihed  for  their  difobedlence  to  the  written  records  preferved  with  the  greateft  care, 

fupreme  Being.    The  monftrous  griffin  Sine roh  comprehending  a  period  of  tiftxren  myriads  of 

tells  the  hero  Goi^rMiaii,  that  (he  had  already  lived  years.    Tliofe  writings  likewife  contained  a  hi(> 

to  fee  the  earth  7  times  filled  with  creatures,  and  tory  of  the  heavens,  earth,  and  fea,  and  of  the 

7  times  a  perfect  void  y  that,  before  the  creation  origin  of  mankind.    **  In  the  beginning  (fays  Be- 

of  Adam,  this  globe  was  inhabited  by  two  races  rofus,  copying  from  Oannes),  there  was  nothing 

of  being8»caUed  Peri  and  JDitvj,  whofe  chara^ers  but  darknefs  and  an  abyfs  of  water,  wherein  re- 

fonned.a  perfe^  contraft.  The  Peri  are  defcribed  fided  moft  hideous  beings  produced  from  a  two- 

as  beautiful  and  benevolent;  the  Dives  as  deform-  fold  principle.    Men  appeared  with  two  wing^i 

cd,  malevoienttf  and  roifchievous,  diffefing  from  fome  with  two  and  fome  with  four  faces.    They 

infieraal  demons  only  in  this,  that  they  are  not  yet  had  one  body,  but  two  heads ;  the  one  of  a  man, 

confineu  to  hell.    They  are  ever  ranging  over  the  the  other  of  a  woman.     Other  human  figures 

world,  to  featter  difcordf  and  mifery  among  men.  were  furnifhed  with  the  legs  and  horns  of  goats. 

The  Peri  refemble  the  fairies  of  Europe ;  and  the  Some  had  the  feet  of  horfes  .behind,  but  before 

Dives  the  giants  and  magicians  of  the  middle  ages*  were  falhioned  like  men,  refembling  hippocen- 

The  Peri  and  Dives  wage  inceflant  wars ;  and  taurs."   The  remaining  part  of  this  mythology  is 

when  the  Dives  make  any  of  the  Perl  prifoners,  much  of  the  fame  complexion  \  inde^  fo  extra* 

they  fiiut  them  up  in  iron  cages,  and  hang  them  vagant,  that  we  fuppofe  our  readers  will  difpenfe 

on  the  bigheft  trees,  to  expofe  them  to  the  fury  with  the  fequel.    <*  Of  all  thefe  (fays  the  author) 

of  every  chUling  bUft.    W|iea  the  Peri  are  in  were  preferved  delineations  in  the  temple  of  Belus 

<laoger^Mng  overpowered  by  their  foes,  they  at  Babylon.    The  perfon  who  was  luppofed  to 

folicit  thtrsffiftance  of  fome  mortal  hero;  which  prefide  over  them  was  called  Omorsa.     This 

produces  a  feries  of  mythological  adventures,  word,  in  the  Chaldean  language,  is  Thalath, 

nighly  ornamental  to  the  ftrains  of  the  Perfian  which  the  Grceksci|ll8«exarr«,  but  it  properly  im- 

hardsy  and  fnmifiiei  an  inexhaufttble  fund  pf  the  ports  the  moon.    Matters  being  in  tiiis  fituation, 

moft  diverfified  machinery,  their  god  (iays  Eufebius)  came  and  cut  the  woman 

X  X  X  a  af  under 
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( 34.)  Bf  comparing  this  fragment  with  the  my-  prefenUtiottsof  the  anomalies  of  that  filanct.  Tls 

thology  of  the  Atlantide,  and  that  of  the  Cretans  fable  of  the  conflagration  occafioncd  1^  Pbaethos 

preferved  by  Diodonis  the  Siciliant  (lib.v.)  there  ia  clearly  of  oriental  extradion,  and  allodn  to 
.18  reafon  to  concladcy  that  the  family  of  the  Ti-   an  exceffive  droughty  which  anciently  fcorcbed 

tans*  the  feveral  bmnches  of  which  ieem  to  have  Ethiopia  and  the  adjacent  countries.   Tbe  td. 

been  both  the  authors  and  objects  of  a  great  part  ventures  of  Pbrsbus  are  faid  to  have  happened 

of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  originally  emigrated  from  in  the  fame  regionSf  and  are  allegorical  reprefenu- 

Phoenicia.    Almoft  all  their  names,  in  the  fabu-  tions  of  the  influence  of  the  foUr  lominary ;  for 

lous  records  of  Greece,  may  be  eafil]^  traced  up  the  original  Perfeus  was  the  fun.    The  npe  of 

to  a  Phoenician  original.  We  agree  with  Herodo-  Proferptne '  and   the  wanderings  df  Ceres;  the 

tusy  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  idolatry  of  Eleufinian  myfteries ;  theoigia  of  Bacchus;  the 

Greece  ma^  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyp-  rites. and  worihip  of  the  Cabiri«  were  imported 

tians;  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  idolatry  from  Egjrpt  and: Phoenicia';  but  hrangely  garbtcd 

of  the  Egyptians  and  Pnoentcianswereiin  their  ori-  and  disfigured  by  the  Hierophants  of  Graxx. 

gmal  conftitution,  neariy  the  fame.    Both  fyftems  The  ^goHtomathiat  or  war  between  the  gods  and 

were  SabUfmf  or  the  worflitp  of  the  hoft  of  heaven .  the  giants,  and .  all  the  fabulous  events  of  that  war, 

(35.)  iThe  adventures  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mer-  form  acounteipart  to  the  battles  of  the  Penud 

cury,  Apolloy  Diana,    Mars,   Minerva,   Venbs,  Dives,  celebrated  in  the  romantic  annals  of  PerOa. 

Bacdius,  Ceres,  Proferptne,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  (37.)  A  confiderable  part  of  the  mythology  of 

.the  dther  defcendants  of  the  Ambitious  family  of  the  Greeka.Qming  from  tbefr  ignorance  of  th 

the  Titans,  furniih  the  greateft  part  of  the  mytho-  oriental  languages.    They  difiiained  to  ftody  tlie 

logy  of  GaiiBCE.     'Iliey  \m  Phjoenicia  about  langiuigea  fpOfcen  by  people  whom,  in  their  pride, 

the  age  <tf  Mofes;  they  fettled  in  Crete^  whence  they  ftyled  barhariafu.    This  averfion  to  everf 

they  made  their  way  into  Greece,  which  was  foreign  dialed  was  highly  detrimental  to  their 

then  inhabited  by  lavages.    The  arts  and  inven.'  progrefa  in  the  fciences.    The  fame  negled  or 

tions  which  they  communicated  to  the  natives;  averfion  has  proved  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 

the  myfleries  of  religion  which  they  tntulcated ;  republic  of  letters  in  all  ages.    The  Amiit  or 

the  laws,  cuftomsy  polity,  and  good  order,  which  ftrolling  bards,  laid  hold  on  thofe  oriental  legeodi, 

theyeftabliihed  ;  •  in  (hort,  the  bleftngs  of  huma-  which  they  fophiilicated  with  their  own  additksti 

nity  and  civilization,  which  they  everywhere  dif»  to  accommodate  them  tothe  popular  tafte.  Tix^ 

femmated,  in.procefs  of  time  infpired  the  unpo-  wonderful  tales  figured  in  their  rhapfodical  cob- 

lifted  inhabitants  with  a  kind  of  religious  admi-  pofitions»  and  were  greedily  fwallowed  by  tbe 

ration.    Thofe  ambitious  mortals  improved  this  credulous  vulgar.    Thofe  fi^ona  were  coolbotty 

admiration  into  divine  homage.    The  greater  part  augm9nted  with  frefli  materials*  till  in  timctbdr 

of  that  worfbip,  which  had  been  fmmerly  ad*  original  import  was  either  forgotten  or  buried  ii 

drefled  to  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  was  now  impenetrable  darkneis.     A  multitude  of.  tbc£! 

transferred  to  thofe  illuftrious  perfonages.    They  Hefiod  has  colleded  in  his  Titecgmttat  m  {efi^ 

clahned  and  obtained  divine  honours  from  thede*  ration  of  the  gods,  which  unhappily  became  tic 

luded  rabble  of  enthufiaftic  Greeks  Hence  fprung  religious  creed  of  the  illiterate  part  of  the  Gntta. 

an  inexhauftible  fund  of  the  moft  inconfiftent  fie-  (38.)  The  far-funed  oracle  of  Dodona  waico- 

tions.  pied  firom  that  of  Ammon  of  Thebes  in  ^gypt: 

'     ( j6.)  The  foibles  and  frailties  of  the  deified  The  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  «ras  an  eauoa- 

mortals  were  tranfmitted  to  posterity,  incorpora-  'tionfrom  the  fame  fource ;  (fee  Delphi,  ^  i>>) 

ted  with  the  pompous  attriliutes  of  divinity.  Hence  The  celebrated  Apollo  Pythius  of  the  preds 

the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  mighty  and  ttbe  was  no  other  than  Ob  or  Aub  of  the  Eg^p^ 

•meanvriiich  chequers  the  charadersof  thegods  who  denominated  the  bafiliik  or  royal  ^akeOv 

•and  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley*   The  Greeks  C^',  becaufe  it  was  held  facred  to  the  (no.  0^ 

adopted  the  oriental  fables ;  the  import  of  which  or  Aub  is  ftill  retained  in  the  Coptic  dialed,  atid 

they  did  not  uaderftand.'    Thefe  they-  accomino-  is  one  of  the  many  names  or  epithets  of  that  Xm- 

dated  to  heroes 'and  illuftrious  perfonages,  who  nary.    In  Ihort,  the  ground-work  of  theGredan 

had  figured  in  their  own  country  in  tbeearlieft  mythology  is  to  be  traced  in  the  caft.    Oolys 

-periods.    The  labours  of  Hercules  originated  in  froall  part  of  it  was  iabrioated  in  the  coantry; 

Egypt,  and  relate  to  the  annual  pro^efs  of  the  and  what  was  imported  piire  and  geoaioe  vai 

fun  in  the  Zodiac ;  but  the  vain-glonous  Greeks  miferably  fophiiUcated  by  the  hands  thioDgi^ 

accoinmodated  them  to  a  hero  of  their  own,  the  which  it  pafled,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Gr^ 

reputed  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.;   The  ex^  cian  tafte.                                                 ^^ 

p^ittOn  of  Ofiris  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyp-  (39.)  The  Roman  MTTHOi.OGr  was.bofTO«a) 

tians,  and  tr4n8ferred  to  their  Eacchus,  the  fen  from  the. Greeks.     That  people  had  addidt<^ 

of  Jupiter  and  Semele  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  themfelvesformany  centuries  to  war  and  civil  po- 

The  transformation  and  wanderings  of  Id  feem  lity.    Science  and  philofophy  woe  either  otrgicc> 

•evidently  tranfcribed  from  theEgptian  romance  ted  or  unknown.    At  laft  they  conquered  Grvecr» 

of  thetravels  of  Ifis  in  queft  of  the  body  of  Ofiris,  the  native  land  of  fcience,  and  then  **  Gr^ria  taf'^ 

or  of  the  Phoenician  Aftarte,  drawn  from  San*  taffrum^mSofemtefUartefetmtulitagrtlHLati^' 

choniathon.     lo  or  loh  is  in  reality  the  Egyptian  This  being  the  cafe,  their  mythology  wai,  upoo 

•name  of  the  moon,  and  Aftartewas  the  name  of  the  whole,  a  tranfcript  from  that  of  Greece.  Tbef 

'the  fame  planet  among  tbd  Phjdenician&i    ,(See  had  indeed  previoufly  ^^kaoed  a  lew  fablet  hon 

A  s  H  T  A  ><  i>T  H .)  Both  thefe.  fables  are  allegorical  re«  the  Pelafgi  and  Hetrufcaps, 
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(40.)  The  liiythology  of  the  Celtic  natioDi  it  lebrated  examplefl:  the  one  in  Lycophron's  Alex- 
ia 2  great  meafuee  loft.  There  may  ftill  remain  andriai  and  the  other  in  the  Sybil  of  the  Roman 
rome  veftiges  of  the  Druidical  fuperftittons  in  the  Poet.  The  word  vola  fignines  mad  or  foolifh  ; 
lemoteft  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Iflandt  of  ii^hence  the  Englifli  words/be^  Jbol{ft^fiUw,  Spa 
Scotland;  and  in  the  uncivilized  places  of  Ireland.  Hgnifies  topropbecy^  and  is  ftill  current  in  Gotland 
rbcfe,  we  prefume,  would  afford  little  etktertain-  in  the  word  Spar^  which  has  the  fame  lignificaticm, 
nent,  and  left  inftrudion.  We  (hally  therefore,  The  Volufpa  confiftf-  of  between  loo  and  300 
rpfer  our  readers  to  Ofltan's  Poems,  and  CoK  lines.  The  prophetcfs  having  impofed.filence  on 
Vilenc/s  Colledions  of  Irifh  Antiquities,  for  fa-  all  intelligent  beings,  declares  that  (he  is  ^bout  to 
tisff  dtion  on  that  fubjed.  '•  reveal*  the  works  of  the  father  of  nature,  the  ac- 

(41.)  The  mythology/  of  the  Norwbgiahs,  tions  and  operations  of  the  gods,  which  no  mor- 
Danes,  Swedes,  Icelanders,  &c.  are  uncom-  tal  ever  knew  before  herfelf.  She  then  begins 
nonly  curious  and  entertaining.  The  Edda  and  with  a  defcription  of  the  chaos ;  and  then  pro- 
V'OLUSPA  contain  a  complete  colleAion  of  fables  ceeds  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  the  creation 
irhich  have  not  the  fmalleft  affinity  with  thofe  of  of  the  different  fpecies  of  its  inhabitaots,  giants, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are  wholly  of  an  nnen,  and  dwarfs.  She  then  explains  the  employ- 
oriental  complexion,  and  feem  alihoft  congenial  ments  of  the  fkiries  or  deftinies,  whom  the  nor- 
srith  the  tales  of  the  Perfians.  The  Edda  was  them  people  call  nornies  /  the  fiindions  of  the 
compiled  in  Iceland  in  the  13th  century.  It  is  a  deities,  their  moft  memorable  adventures,  their 
kind  of  fyftem  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  \  difp^ites  with  Loke,  and  the  vengeance  that  en«* 
and  has  been  reckoned  a  commentary  on  the  Vo-  fued.  She  at  lafl  concludes  with  a  long  and  ani- 
lufpa,  which  was  the  Bible  of  the  northern  na-  mated  defcription  of  the  final  (tate  of  the  univerfe* 
tioQs.  Odin,  Othin,  Woden  or  Wodan,  was  and  its  diffolution  by  a  general  conflagration. 
the  fupreme  divinity  of  thofe  people.  His  ex-  (44.)  In  this  cataftrophe,Odin,andalI  the  rabble 
ptoits  and  adventures  fumifh  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  pagan  divinitiest  are  to  be  confounded  in 
of  their  mythological  creed.  That  hero  is  fup-  the  general  rUin,  no  more  to  appear  on  the  ftage 
pofed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  eaft ;  but  from  of  the  univerfe.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former 
what  country  or  at  what  period  is  not  known,  world,  according  to  the  Volufpa,  a  new  one  (hall 
His  achievements  are  magnified  beyond  all  ere-  fpring  up,  arrayed  in  all  the  bloom  of  celeftiat 
dtbtlity.  He  is  reprefented  as  the  god  of  battles,  beauty.  Such  is  the  dodrine  exhibited  in  the  fa« 
and  as  flaughtering  thoufands  at  a  blow.  His  bulous  Volufpa.  So  congenial  are  fome  of  the 
palace  is  called  Valbai:  it  is  fituiited  in  the  city  details  therein  delivered,  efpecially  their  relating 
of  Midgard,  where,  according  to  the  fable,  the  to  the  final  diffolution  of  the  prefent  fyfiem,  and 
fouts  of  heroes  who  had  bravely  fallen  in  battle  the  fucceflion  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earthy 
enjoy  fupreme  felicity.  They  fpend  the  day  in  that  we  fufpe^^  that  the  original  fabricator  pf 
mimic  hunting^matches,  or  imaginary  combats,  the  work  was  a  femipagan  writer,  much  of  the 
At  night  they  affemble  in  the  palace  of  Valhalla,  fame  complexion  with  the  authors  of  the  Sybiline 
where  they  feaft  on  the  moft  delicious  viands,  oracles,  and  of  fome  other  apocryphal  pieces 
drefled  and  fer^ed  up  by  the  Valkyrie,  virgins  which  appeared  in  the  world  during  the  firft  ages 
adorned  wit^  celeftial  charms,  and  flufhed  with    of  Chriftianity. 

the  bloom  of  everlafHng  vouth.  They  folace  '(45.)  In  America,  the  only  mythological  coun* 
themfelves  with  drinking  mead  out  of  the  ikuUs  tries  were  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  other  parts  of 
of  enemies  whom  they  killed  in  their  da^ps  of  na-  that  large  continent  were  originally  inhabited  by 
ture.  Mead  was  the  neSar  of  the  Scandinavian  favages,  moft  of  them  as  remote  from  religion  at 
heroes.  firom  civilization.  The  two  vaft  empires  of  Mexi- 

(41.)  Sleepner,  the  horfe  of  Odin,  is  cele-  co  and  Peru  had  exifted  about  400  years  only  be- 
brated  along  with  his  matter.  '  Hela^  the  hell  of  fore  the  Spanifh  invafion.  In^neither  of  them  was 
the  Scandinavians,  affords  a  variety  of  fables  equal-  the  ufe  of  letters  underftood:  and  of  courfe  the 
ly  ihocking  and  heterogeneous.  Loke^  the  evil  ancient  opinions  of  the  natives  relating  to  the  ori- 
genius  or  devil  of  the  northern  people,  nearly  re-  gin  of  the  univerfe,  the  changes  which  fucceedcd* 
fembles  the  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians.  Sign  A  or  and  every  other  monument  of  antiquity,  were  ob* 
Sinn  A  is  the  confort  of  Loke ;  from  which  name  literated  and  loft.  Clavigero  has  indeed  enume- 
the  Englifh  word  Jin  is  derived.  The  giants  Wey-  rated  a  vaft  canaille  pf  ianguinary  gods  worfhip- 
mur,  Ferbanter»  Belupher,  and  Hellunda,  per-  ped  by  the  Mexicans ;  but  produces  nothing  ei- 
form  a  variety  of  exploits,  and  are  exhibited  in  ther  entertaining  or  interefting  with  refpe^  to 
the  moft  frightful  attitudes.  They  perform  the  their  mythology.  The  information  to  be  derived 
counterpart  of  the  giants  of  the  Greek  and  Ro*  from  any  other  quarter  is  little  to  be  depended 
man  mythologifts.  Without  enlarging  on  thefe  upon.  It  pafies  through  the  hands  of  bigoted 
ridiculous  and  uninterefting  fables,  we  fhall  give  mlflionaries  or  other  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  fo 
a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  Volufpa,  which  deeply  tindured  with  fanatictfm,  that  they  view- 
is  indeed  the  text  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,     ed  every  aAion,  every  fentiment,  every  cuftom* 

(43.)  The  word  Voluspa  imports,  tift  pro-  every  religious  opinion  and  ceremony  of  thofe 
pbfcy  o/Poia  or  Fola.  -This  was  perhaps  a  gene-  half-civilized  people,  through  a  falfe  medium. 
rai  name  for  the  prophetic  ladies  of  the  north,  as  They  often  imagined  they  difcovered  refemblances 
Sybil  was  appropriated  to  women  endowed  with  and  analogies  between  the  rites  of  thofir  favages 
the  like  faculty  in  the  fouth.  Certain  it  is^  that  and  the  dogmas  of  Chriftianity,  which  no  where 
the  ancients  generally  connected  madnefs  with  exifted  but  in  their  own  heated  imagination. 
the  prophetic  faculty.    Of  this  we  have  two  ce*       (46.)  The  dnly  remarkable  piece  of  mythology 

in 
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in  the  annals  of  the  Peruvian!,  is  the  pretended  that  every  mode  of  fuperftitloD,  wliere  2  divine 
extra^ion  of  Manco  Cape,  the  firft  Inca  of  Peru»  revelation  is  not  concerned^  borrowi  itt  com* 
add  of  Mama  OcoUa  his  confort.  Thefe  two  il-  plexion  fro|n  the  charaders  of  its  profe/Tors. 
luftrious  perfonages  appeared  firft  on  the  banks  of  (47.)  In  this  article,  for  which  we  are  chiefiy 
the  lake  Titiaca.  They  were  perfonfl  of  a  majel-  indebted  to  Dr  Doig  of  Stirliog,  wc  have  not 
tic  ftature,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They  much  enlarged  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Gmkt 
declared  themfelves  to  be^the  children  of  the  and  Romans ;  that  fubjed  being  Jo  univerf^ll} 
Sun»  fent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  known  by  the  learned,  and  fo  little  valued  by  tte 
"With  pity  the  miferies  of  the  human  race,  to  in-  vulgar,  that  a  minute  difculfion  of  it  would  be  fa* 
ilruft  and  to  reclaim  them.  Thus  we  find  thefe  perfluous;  more  eQ>ecially  >is  it  is  fufficiently  r.o- 
two  legiflators  availed  themfelves  of  a  pretence  ticed  in  this  work,  under  the  refpc^ivc  nani«u 
which  had  often  been  employed  in  more  civilized  the  numerous  gods,  demigods*  and  heroes,  vU 
regions  to  the  very  iame  purpofes.  ^be  idolatry  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Ro- 
of Peru  was  gentle  and  beneficent,  that  of  Mexi-  man  mythology.  See  Jupiteri  AFObLO,HEiLiO* 
CO  gloomy  and  fanguinary.    Hence  we  may  fee,  les.  Mars,  &c.  in  their  order. 
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MYTHRAS.   See  Mithras  and  Mysteries,  this  kind  are  the  Scots  muflels,  thofeof  VaIop:a 

MYTILUS,  the  Mussel,  in  ichthyology;  a  inLorrain,  of  St  Savinier  of  Bavaria,  and  oftu 

genns  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  of  ver-  marfhes  near  Augiburg. 

mes  teftacea.    The  animal  is  an  afcidia  x  the  ihell  4.  Mytilus  Edulis,  the  edible  HUSSEiiku 

bivalve;  often  affixed  to  fome  fubflance  by  a  a  ftrong  fhell,  fiightly  incurvated  on  onefide,ai 

beard ;  the  hinge  without  a  tooth,  marked  by  a  angulated  on  the  other.    The  end  near  the  birjt 

longitudinal  hollow  line.    Of  thefe  animals  there  is  pointed  ;  the  other  rounded.    When  the  c?i> 

are  about  60  fpecies,  fome  of  them  inhabiting  the  dermis  is  taken  off,  it  is  of  a  deep  blue  cotuur.  Ii 

feas,  others  the  rivers  and  ponds.     Several  of  is  found  in  immenfe  beds,  both  in  deep  vatfraso 

them  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  inter-  above  low-water  mark.VThe  fined  mufleli  in  Br» 

nal  (hell,  and  for  the  pearls  which  are  fometimes  tain  are  thofe  called  HamhUton  bookerh  ^^  \ 

found  in  them.  village  called  Hambleton*    They  are  taken  oit/ 

r.  Mytilus  Anatinus«  the  duck  muJfeU  has  the  fea,  and  placed  in  the  river  Wter,  within rcK) 

a  fhell  more  oblong  and  lefs  convex  than  \\i^fiuani  of  the  tide,  where  they  grow  very  fat  and  ti 

(N°3.)  is  very  brittle  and  femitranCparent ;  the  cious.    This  fpecies  inhabits  the  European  ri 

fpace  round  the  hinges  like  the  fwan  ;  the  length  Indian  feas.     Between  the  tropics  it  is  tar^'f^ 

about  5  Inches,  breadth  a.    It  is  found  in  Europe  and  fmalleft  within  the  polar  circle.   This  fpec  e' 

in  frefh  waters,     ^oth  it  and  the  fwan  are  de-  has,  from  its  being  for  the  moft  part  faftcnfd  '^ 

voured  by  fwans  and  ducks;  whence  their  names :  the  rocks,  been  fuppofed  by  many  wholly  ioc?^ 

croWs  alfo  feed  on  thefe  muffels,  as  well  as  on  ble  of  progreflive  motion;  but  this M.Reaufflorh: 

different  other  fiiell  fifh  ;   and  when   the  fhell  (hown  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion.    It  is  a  ex- 

is  too  hard  f6r  t|ielr  bills,  they  fly  with  it  to  a  mon  practice  in  France,  at  fuch  feafoos  ct  ti 

great  height,  drop  the  (hell  on  a  rock,  and  pick  year  as  do  not  afford  fun  enough  t^  make  fait. '«' 

out  the  meat  when  the  (hell  is  fradlured  by  the  throw  the  common  fea  muffels,  which  tbefith': 

fall.         '  men  catch  about  the  coafts,  into  the  brine  p -S 

a.  Mytilus  Cristagalli,  tK^  cockVcomb  to  render  their  fleih  more  tender  and  delicate*" 

muifcl,  has  the  fhell  folded  or  plaited  as  it  were,  the  rain  which  falls  at  thefe  feafons  makes  thevi- 

fpiny,  and  both  lips  rugged.    It  makes  its  abode  ter  of  the  pits  much  lefs  (alt  than  the  fea  watr. 

in  the  coral  beds  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  muffels  are'on  t^ls  occafion  thrown  areidif 

3.  Mytilus  Cygneus,  the y^t/t?;?  mt^^/,  with  in,  in  feveral  different  parts  of  the-piti;  fet«^ 

A  thin  brittle  fhell,  very  broad  and  convex,  mark-  whatever  diftances  they  have  been  thrown  in.  t- 

ed  with  concentric  flriaz;  attenuated  towards  one  fifhermen,  when  they  go  to  take  them  oati^- 

end,  dilated    towards  the  other;    decorticated  -ways  find  them  in' a  clufter  together;  and  as  th^: 

about  the  hinge;  the.' colour  a  dull  green;  the  is  no  current  of  water  in  thefe  places,  oori^ 

length  fix  inches,  breadth  three  and  a  half.    It  other  power  of  motion  which  can  have  broor^ 

is  an  inhabitant  of  the  European  rivers,  frequent-  the  mud*els  together,  it  is  evident  that  tbey  ff-' 

ing  chiefly  their  mouths.    Frefh  water  muffels  ^re  voluntarily  have  marched  from  the  places  wi^^*^ 

not  fo  good  eating  as  the  fea  muffel.    The  river  they  were  at  firft,  to  have  met  thus  toget^^- 

mnffel,  according  to  M.  Poupart,  fwims  in  the  This  progreffive  motion  is  performed  byfDeic»j| 

vrater,  and  fometimes  appeaVto  flutter  on  its  fur-  what^we  call  the  tongue  of  the  muffel,  from  > 

face.    But  we  believe  it  more  commonly  creeps  fliape;  but,  from  its  ule  in  this  cafe,  k^pp^^^'^ 

in  the  mud,  where  it  xenoains  almoft  always  at  ther  to  merit  the  name  of  a  Ug%  or  an  flr**  « •' 

reft.    The  pond  muflel  is  always  larger  than  that  laying  hold  of  any  diflant  fubftance,  and  thesM- 

which  is  found  in  rivers;  and  it  is  a  more  folitary  cibly  contrading  itfelf  again,  it  draws  alcog  t.* 

animal.    In  its  motion  it  makes  tracks  in  the  (itnd  whole  body  of  the  animal.   The  fame  part,  vh-* 

and  mud,  and  it  penetrates  into  it  two  or  three  it  has  moved  the  animal  to  a  proper  pUce«6nt^ 

Inches,  and  fometimes  more.    Pearls  of  contider-  alfo  to  fix  it  there,  being  the  organ  by  vb'C*)  | 

«ble  beauty  are  found  in  feveral  river  muffels ;  of  l^ins  the  threads  which  we  call  \\ihcariM^^\ 
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k  Is  htid  to  t  rt)ck,  or  to  another  muCTcl.    The    Thcfc  threads  arc  expandcfl  on  every  fide,  aiKf 
motion  of  the  muflcl,  by  meant  of  this  part,  is    are  ufually  very  numerous,  150  having  been  found 
juft  the  £iaie  with  that  of  a  man  laid  flat  on  his    ifluing  from  one  {hell :  they  ferve  the  office  of  fo 
belly,  who  would  draw  bimlelf  along  by  laying    many  cables;  and,  each  pulling  in  its  proper  di- 
bold  of  any  thhig  with  Ode  hand,  and  then  draw-    redtion,  they  keep  the  muflel  fixed  againft  any 
inghimfelf  toit.   MuiTels  not  only  open  and  (hut    force  that  can  be  offered  from  whatever  part  if 
their  (bells  at  pleaiure,  but  they  refpire  water  like    come.    The  filaments  are  well  known  to  ail  who 
filbei;  and  fome  even  flutter  ai>out  on  its  furfacc    eat  muflTels,  who  ever  carefully  fcparate  them  un- 
to inhale  air.    If  they  lie  in  (hallow  places,  a    der  the  name  of  the  beard;  and  Mr  Reaumur  haj 
fmall  circular  motion  is  feen  above  the  heel  ofthe    found,  that  while  the  animal  is  living  in  the  Tea, 
(hell;  and  a  few  moments  zhtr^  they caft  out  the    if  they  are  all  torn  away  by  any  accident,  the 
water  by  one  finglc  ftroke  at  the  other  end  of  the    creature  has  a  power  of  fubftitutirg  others  in  their 
(heH.  The  mouth  is  fituated  near  the  (harp  angle    room:  he  found,  that  if  a  quantity  of  muflcU 
•f  the  animai,  and  is  fumi(hed  with  four  floating    were  detached  from  one  another,  and  put  into  a 
fringes  in  the  (Mape  of  muftacbios^  which  perhaps    ve(rel  of  any  kind,  and  in  that  plunged  into  the 
anfwer  the  purpdfe  of  lips.  The  barbs  which  fur-    fea,  they  in  a  little  time  faftened  thenifclves  both 
round  the  edge  of  almoft  half  the  muflel,  •are  a    to  the  fides  of  the  veffel  and  to  one  another's 
wonderful  web  of  hollow  fibres  which  ferve  as  fins    (hells;  the  extremity  of  each  thread  fecmcd  in 
or  organs  of  refpiration*  as  ve(rels  for  the  circu-    this  cafe  to  ferve  in  the  manner  of  a  hand  to  feize 
Ution  of  the  fluids,  and,  probably,  as  wedges  for    upon  any  thing  that  it  would  B^  to,^  and  the 
opening  their  (hells;  for  we  obferve  two  large    other  part,  which  was  Henderer  and  fmaller,  to 
mufTels  or  tendons  for  the  purpofe  of  (hutting    do  the  office  of  conducing  it.     To  know  the 
them;  but  we  in  vaiii  look  for  their  antagonifts,    manner  of  the  mu(rels  performing  this  operation, 
or  thofe  which  are  deftincd  to  open  them.  When    Mr  Reaumur  put  fome  mufTels  into  a  vefTcl  in  his 
the  mulTel  wifhes  to  open  itfeU^,  it  relaxes  the    chamber,  and  covered  them  with  fca  water ;  he 
two  mn(rels  or  tendons,  and  fwelts  the  fringes,    there  faw  that  they  foon  began  to  open  their 
which  ziSt  as  wedges  and  feparate  the  fliells.  The    (hells,  and  each  put  forth  its  arm  or  tongue,  at 
animal  (huts  dp  itfelf  by  the  contraction  of  two    the  root  of  which  the(e  threads  grow  ^  they  ex- 
thick  fibrous  mufcles  which  are  filed  internally  to    tended  and  (hortened  this  part  fevcral  times, 
each  end  of  the  (hells;  and  thefe  ftiells  are  lined    and  thnift  it  out  every  way,  often  giving  it  nor 
all  around  with  a  membrane  or  epidermis,  which    Icfs  than  two  inches  in  length,  and  trying  before, 
unites  them  fo  clofely  together  when  they  are    behind,  and  on  every  fide  with  it,  what  were  the 
foaked  in  water,  that  not  the  fmalleit  drop  can    proper  places  to  fix  their  threads  at:  at  the  end  of 
efcape  from  the  mufcle.    When  mu(rels  choofe    thefe  trials  they  let  it  remain  fixed  for  fome  time 
to  walk,  they  often  contrive  to  raife  themfelves    on  the  fpot  which  they  chofe  for  that  purpnfc. 
on  the  (liarp  edge  of  their  (hells,  and  put  forth  a    and  then  drawing  it  back  into  the  (hell  with  great 
flclhy  fub(Unce  fufceptible  of  extenfion,  which    quicknefs,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  they  were  then 
ferves  them  as  a  leg  to  drag  themfelves  along,  in  a    (aliened  by  one  of  thefe  threads  to  the  fpot  where 
kind  of  groove  or/furrow  which  they  form  in  the    it  had  before  touched  and  remained  fixed  for  ;i 
(and  or  mud,  and  which  fupports  the  (hell  on    few  minutes;  and  in  repeating  this  workman(hip 
both  fides.    In  ponds,  thefe  nirrows  are  very  ob-    the  threads  are  increafed  in  number  one  at  every 
fervable.     From  the  fame  member  or  leg  hang    time,  and  being  fixed  in  different  places,  they  fuf- 
the  threads  by  which  the  animals  fatten  them-    tain  the  fifh  at  reft  agatnll  any  common  force, 
felves  to  rocks.    MuflTels  are  well  known  to.  have    The  feveral  threads  were  found  to  be  very  dlfTer- 
a  power  of  fafl^ning  themfelves  either  to  ftones,    ent  from  one  another ;  the  new  formed  ones  be- 
or  to  one  another's  (hells,  in  a  very  firm  manner;    ing  ever  whiter,  more  glofTfi  and  more  tranfpa- 
but  the  method  of.  doing  this  was  not  well  un-    rent  than  the  others;  and  it  appeared  on  a  clof.^ 
derftood  till  Mr  Reaumur  explained  it.    Every    examination,  that  it  was  not  the  oflfice  of  the 
one  who  opens  and  examines  a  common  muflel,    tongue  to  convey  the  old  threads  one  by  one  to 
will  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fi(h  there  is    the  new  places  where  they  were  now  to  be  fixed, 
placed  a  little  blackiih  or  browni(h  body  refem-    but  that  thefe  in  reality  were  now  become  ufe- 
wing  a  tongue.    This  in^  large  mufTels  is  near    lefs;  and  that  every  thread  we  fee  now  formed, 
h.)lf  an  inch  long,  and  a  little  more  than  a  fixth    is  a  new  one  made  at  this  time;  and  in  fine,  that 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  is  narrower  at  the    nature  has  given  to  fome  fea  fifhes,  as  well  as  to 
origin  than  at  the  extremity:  from  the  root  of    many  land  infers,  a  j>ower  of  fpinning  thofo 
this  tongue,  or  that  part  of  it  which  Is  faflened    threads  for  their  necefTary  ufirs;  and  that  mnfTeh 
to  the  oodj  of  the  fifh,  there  are  produced  a  great    and  the  like  fifh  are  under  water,  what  caterpiliarr. 
Dumber  or  threads,  which,  when  fixed  to  any    and  fpidersareat  land..Tobe  well  afl'tiredof  this» 
(olid  fubflance,  hold  the  muffel  firmly  in  its  place :    M.  Reaumur  cut  off  the  beard  or  okl  threads  of  n 
thefe  threads  are  ufually  from  an  inch  to  two    mufTel  as  clofe  as  he  could,  without  injuring  th^* 
inches  in  length,  and  in  thicknefs  from  that  of  a    part ;  and  he  found  that  thofe,  whofe  beards  or 
hair  to  that  of  a  hog's  briftle.    They  ifTue  out  of    old  threads  were  cut  oft,  fixed  themielvtrs  as  foo  1 
the  (hell  in  that  part  where  it  naturally  opens,    as  thofe  in   which  they  were  Wfr,  and   f^reati 
and  fix  themfelves  to  any  thing  that  lies  in  their    their  threads  to  as  great  a  diflnnce  every  wa) . 
way,  to  (tones,  to*fragments  of  fhelis  or,  which    When  the  mcchanifm  of  this  maimf.n^ure  wi, 
is  the  moft  common  cafe,  to  the  fhells  of  ot'ier    thus  tjir  underflood,  it  became  a  natural  defire  t'> 
mufTels;  whence  it  happens  that  there  are  ufui'ly    inquWeinto  the  nature  of  the  part  by  which  it  w.* . 
inch  Urge  Quantities  of  mufiels  found  to^jeiher.    pufotmed.     This  tongue,  o»-  arm  of  the  fifh. 
Vol.  XV.  Part  II.  Y  y  y  whenever 
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whenever  it  happens  to  be  loofened,  or  fixed  in  a  drogenous   or   hfrmapbrodtttcal  animati;  he, 

wrong  pbce,  it  ferves  the  animal  to  drag  its  whole  though  each  indtvidoal  of  theie  contain  the  paiti 

body,  fhell  and  all  along,  and  to  perform  its  feve-  of  both  fexes,  yet  there  is  always  a  congreft  of 

ral  motions.    It  fixes  itfelf  to  foroe  foiid  body;  two  animals  for  tbe<J)ropagatton  of  the  fpedcs. 

and  then  (Irongly  contradting  its  length,  the  whole  The  parts  of  generation  are  two  ovaries  and  two 

(ith  muft  neceifarily  follow  it,,  and  be  pulled  to-  feminal  veficles.    Each  o?ary  and  vefide  has  iti 

ward  the  place  where  it  is  fixed.    This  is  an  ufe,  proper  du€t.    Through  thefe  4  channels  the  eggi 

however,  that  this  part  is  rarely  put  to;  its  chief  and  the  feed  of  the  mulTel  are  conveyed  to  the 

employment  being  to  fpin  the  threads.    Though  anus,  where  thofe  two  principles  unite  at  thdr 

this  body  is  Qat,  like  a  tongue,  for  the  greater  part  ifltie,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  generation.  It 

of  its  length,  it  is  rounded  or  cylindric  about  the  is  in  the  fpring  that  mudels  lay  their  eggs;  tboe 

bafe  or  infertion,  and  is  much  fmaller  there  than  being  none  found  in  them  but  in  winter.  If. Lew. 

in  any  other  part:  there  are  feveral  mufcular  liga-  cnhock«  in  feveral  mulTels  which  he  diifededi'dif- 

roents  faftened  to  it  about  the  root  or  bafe,  which  covered  numbers  of  eggk»  or  embryo  mufleli,  in 

hold  it  firmly  agalnll  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  ovarium,  appearing  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 

the  (hell;  of  thefe  ligaments  there  are  four  which  feen  them  by  the  naked  eyet  and  all  lying  with 

are  particularly  obfervable,  and  which  ferve  to  th^ir  (harp  ends  fsftened  to  the  ftrtng  of  ve^ek  bf 

move  the  body  in  any  diredion.    There  runs  all  which  they  receive  nourifliment.   The  minute  eggi 

along  this  body  a  flit  or  crack,  which  pierces  very  or  embryos  are  bv  the  parent  placed  in  due  order, 

deeply  into  its  fubflance,  and  divides  it  as  it  were  and  in  a  very  cloie  arrangement  on  the  catfideof 

into  two  longitudinal  fedtions ;  this  is  properly  a  the  ihell,  where,  by  means  of  a  gluey  matter,  tbe7 

canal,  and  along  this  is  thrown  the  liquor  which  adhere  very  fall*  and  continually  increale  in  fixe 

fcrves  to  form  the  threads ;  and  it  is  in  this  canal  and  ftrength,  till,  becoming  perfed  muflcli,  they 

or  flit  that  thefe  threads  are  moulded  into  their  fall  off  and  (hift  for  tbemfelves^  leaving  theboiei 

form.  Externally,  this  appears  only  a  fmall  crack  where  they  were  placed  behind  them.     Thii 

or  flit,  becaufe  the  two  flefliy  ledions  of  the  parts  abundance  the  muffel  ihells  very  plainly  fliov, 

almod  meet  and  cover  it ;  but  it  is  rounded  and  when  examined  by  the  microfcope,  and  fometioei 

.  deep  within,  and  is  furrounded  with  circular  fi-  the  number  is  1000  or  3000  in  one  IheU:  but  itii 

brcs.    This  canal  is  carried  regularly  on  from  the  not  certain  that  thefe  have  been  all  fixed  there  Vf 

tip  of  the  tongue  to  its  bafe,  where  it  becomes'  the  muflel  within-;  for  thefe  fifh  ufiially  lying  is 

cylindric;  the  cylinder  in  this  part  being  no  other  great  numbers  near  one  anothert  the  embryos  d 

than  a  clofe  tube  or  pipe,  in  which  this  open  canal  one  are  often  affixed  to  the  fhell  of  another.  The 

terminates.    The  cylindric  tube  contains  a  round  fringed  edge  of  the  muflel,  which  Lewenfaoek 

oblong  bodyi  of  the  nature  of  the  threads,  except  calls  the  heat^lf  has  in  every  the  minuteft  part  of 

that  it  is  much  larger ;  and  from  the  extremity  it  fuch  variety  of  motions  as  is  inconceivable;  for 

of  this  all  the  threads  are  produced,  this  ferving  being  compofed  of  longifh  fibrety  each  fibre  hu 

as  a  great  cable  to  which  all  the  other  little  cord-  on  h^th  fides  a  vaft  number  of  moving  partidei 

ages  difperfed  towards  different  parts  are  fixed.  The  muflel  is  tnfefted  by  feveral  enemies  in  h 

The  tube  or  pipe  in  which  this  large  thread  is  own  element;  according  to  Reaumur  it  is  in  pw* 

lodged,  feems  the  refervoir  of  the  liquor  of  which  ticular  the  prey  of  a  fmall  fhell  fifh  of  the  trochoi 

the  other  threads  are  formed ;  all  its  internal  fur-  kind.    This  animal  attaches  itfelf  to  the  ibfllof 

face  being  fumifhed  with  glands  for  its  fecretion.  the  muflel,  piercer  it  with  a  round  hole,  andictro* 

The  mufliel,  like  many  other  fea  fifhes,  abounds  duces  a  fort  of  tube  five  or  fix  incbet  long,  wbidi 

in  this  liquor;  and  if  at  any  time  one  touch  with  it  turns  in  a  (pivA  diredion,  and  with  wliidi  it 

a  finger  the  bafe  of  this  fpinning  organ,   one  fucks  the  fubftance  of  the  mufTel.   MuflelsareaUc 

draws  away  with  it  a  vifcous  liquor  in  form  of  fubjed  to  certain  diffafes,  which  have  been  fop* 

feveral   threads,  like   thofe   of   the  caterpillar,  pofed  to  be  the  eaufe  cf  thofe  bad  effi^di  whic^ 

Ipiiler,  and-the  other  fpinning  land  animals.    The  fometimes  happen  from  eating  them.    Thefe  vt 

threads  fix  themfelves  with  equal  eafe  to  the  flated  by  Dr Moehring,  in  the  7th  volomeoftlic 

mofl  £nooth  and  gloffy,  as  to  rougher  bodies;  German  Ephemerides^  to  be  the  mofs  and  tbe 

if  the  muflels  are  kept  in  glafs  jars  of  fea  wa*  fcab.    The  roots  of  the  Qiofs  being  introdQced 

ter,  they  as  firmly  faften  themfelves  to  the  glafs  into  the  ihell,  the  water  penetrates  through  tbe 

as  to  any  other  body.    Muffcls,  be  they  ever  fo  openings,   and  gradually  diflblvet   the  0uf<^ 

young,  have  this  property  of  fpinning  ;  and  by  The  fcab  is  formed  by  a  fort  of  tubercles  wfaicb 

this  they  faflen  themfelves  in  vail  numbers  to  any  are  produced  by  the  diflblution  of  the  fliell*  Cer* 

thing  which  they  find  in  the  fea.    Mr  Reaumur  tainfmallcrabSyWhicbarefometimesfonndinmu^ 

has  ieen  them,  when  as  fmall  as  millet-feeds,  fpin  fels,  likewife  tend  to  make  them  unwholerofflCj 

plentifully,  though  their  threads,  proportioned  to  <— The  eating  of  muffels  has  fometimes  prodoced 

rlieir  own  weight,  are  much  finer  and  fmaller  than  eryfipelatous  inflammations,  cutaneous  eruptiopii 

thofe  of  larger  mulfels.    According  to  the  obfer-  infupportable  itching  all  over  the  body,  great  re^' 

vations  of  M.  Mery  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and  leflhefs  and  agitation;  and  though  thefe  coo- 

the  fiibfequefit  experiments  of  other  naturalids,  plaints  are  eafily  removed  by  oil,  milk,  anden^- 

lmll^^.^s  are  all  androgynous;  and,  from  a  peculiar  tics,  and  have  feldom  or  never  proved  mortJ't 

generative  organization,  'each  individual  is  of  itfelf  yet  they  have  an  alarming  afped,  and  make  the  pa* 

capable  of  propagating  its  fpecles,  and  annually  tientfuffergrievoufly.  Some  authors  pretend,  that 

docsit  without  the  intercourfe  of  any  other.  This  thefe  cffeds  never  take  plac^  but  betwefo  iw 

\.<  altogfthcr  lingular,  and  diflrrent  from  what  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox;  and  DrBeauoi^f^^ 

takes  place  in  faadi>  earth  worms»  and  other  hy-  Antwerp,  in  a  memoir  on  this  fubjeA^  ^^V!^' 


MYT               (53»)  MYX 

filioed  to  adopt  this  opinion ;  for  he  recommends  mill.    Mother-of-pearl  is  ufedln  inlaid  works,  and 

abftineace  from  mufleU  during  May,  June>  July^  in  feveral  toys,  as  fnuflf-boxes,  &c. 

aod  Auguft.    The  caufe  of  thefe  noxious  efTcdls  7.  Mytilus  modiolus,  \h^ great  muffeU  with 

is,  he  fays,  altogether  accidental.    They  are  oc-  a  ftrong  fhelli  blunted  at  the  upper  end,  one  fide 

csfioDcd  by  a  fpecies  c^i  JUlla  marina^  a  little  fea  angulated  near  the  middlei  from  thence  dilating 

infed  pretty  common  about  the  mouth  of  the  towards  the  end|  which  is  rounded.  It  dwells  in  ihe 

Scheldt,  which  fometimes  lodges  itfelf  in  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  European,  aod  American 

muifel  in  queit  of  food ;  and  whofe  fpawn  is  fo  feas;  and  its  fleCh,  which  is  a  deep  orange  colour, 

cauftic  and  inflammatory,  that,  even  when  applied  is  eatable.    It  is  the  greateft  of  the-OHiflels  known 

outwardly  to  the  ikin,  it  produces  itchings  and  in  Britain,  being  from  6  to  7  inchefi  in  lengtfi ;  it 

fvrellings  that  are  painful  in  a  high  degree.    The  lies  at  great  depths,  often  feizes  the  baits  of  ground- 

itching  occasioned  is  removed  by  vinegar ;  and  lines,  and  is  taken  up  with  the  hooks, 

this  induced  Dr  Beunie  to  prefcribe  the  internal  i.  Mytilus  violacea,  the  violet  mulTel,  has 

ufe  of  vinegary  after  bleeding,  evacuations,  and  the  ihell  longitudinally  furrowed,  the  rim  very 

rmetics.    He  recommends  a  large  quantity  of  re-  obtufe,  fomcwhat  formed  like  the  mytilus  edulis, 

freihing  beverage,  and,  every  hour,  5  oz.  of  vi-  but  confiderably  larger  and  more  flattened,  of  a 

oegar  diluted  in  water.    This  remecy,  however,  beautiful  violet  colour.    Inhabits  the  fouthern 

feems  rather  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  ocean. 

impute  the  diforder  in  queftion  to  an  unperceived  MYTON,  a  town  of  Yorkfhh-e,  between  Bo- 

commei^pement  of  putre£adion  in  tbe  muflel;  as  rough-Bridge  and  Temmile  hili,  where  the  Sw&Ie 

vinegar  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  antifeptic,  and  forms  a  catarad  in  its  conflux  with  the  Ure. 

there  is  00  fort  of  putrefaAion  more  noxious  and  MYTTOTON,  a  coarfe  kind  of  food,  ufed  by 

ofienfive  than  that  of  fifli^— JUpon  the  whole,  the  the  labouring   people  among  the  Greeks,  and 

cauble  muflel,  though  a  rich  food,  is  difficult  of  fometimes  among  the  Romans.    It  was  made  of 

digeftion.    In  its  beft  (late  it  is  noxious  to  fome  garlic,  onions,  eggs,  cheefe,  oil,  and  vinegar,  and 

cooititutions ;  and  when  affeded  by  difeafe  is  in  reckoned  very  wholefome. 

Ibme  degree  poifonous.    Mufleis  are  apt  to  do  MYCJS,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the  x% 

moft  harm  when  eaten  raw.    They  ought  always  towns  of  Ionia ;  feated  on  the  Mzander,  at  the 

to  be  boiled  with  onions,  well  waflied  with  vine-  distance  of  jo  ftadia  from  the  fea.    In  Strabo's 

gar,  and  leafoned  with  pepper ;  and  even  thus  time  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Milefians,  on 

qualified,  they  ihould  not  be  eaten  to  exceCs,  or  account  of  the  paucity  of  its  inhabitants,  from  its 

too  frequently.  being  formerly  overwhelmed   with   water;    for 

5*  Mytilus  Lithophagus,  the  ftone-eater^  which  reafon  the  lonians  configned  its  fuifrage 

has  the  (hell  cylindric,  the  extremities  both  ways  and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  people  of  Miletus. 

being  rounded.   It  inhabits  the  Indian,  European,  Artaxerxes  allotted  this  town  to  Themiflocles,  to 

and  Mediterranean  feas,  penetrating  and  eating  fumi(h   his  table  with  meat;   Magnefia  was  to 

away  marbles,  corals,  &c.    The  Indian  (hell  is  fupport  hina  in  bread,  and  Lamplacus  in  wine, 

fofter  and  nearly  tough  like  leather,  but  the  Eu-  The  town  now  lies  in  ruins, 

ropean  is  more  brittle.    It  works  iu  way  into  the  MYXINE,  the  hag  ;  a  {[enus  of  infeds  be- 

chalk-ftone,  by  a  kind  of  law  at  its  head.    It  is  longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  ioteitini.    It  hath 

defended  frona  all  enemies  by  prickly  fcates.    In  a  flender  body,  carinated  beneath;'  mouth  at  the 

Italy  it  is  prized  as  a  great  delicacy,  the  tafte  extremity  cirrated ;   the  two  jaws  pinnated ;  an 

refembllng  an  oyfter,  but  with  a  far  fuperior  adipofe  or  raylefs  (in  round  the  tail  and  under  the 

flafour.    It  18  mentioned  in  Smith's  Tour.    The  belly. .  The  only  remarkable  fpecies  is  the 

columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,   at  Myxinb  Glutinosa,  about  8   inches  long. 

Puzaoli,  are  perforated  by  this  fpecies.    One  of  It  inhabits  the  ocean ;  enters  the  mouths  of  filh 

them  was  dilcovered  in  England  in  the  centre  of  a  When  on  the  hooks  of  lines  that  remain  a  tide  under 

chalk.(tohe,  in  Auguft  1801.  water,  and  toUlly  devours  the  whole^  except  Ikin 

6.  Mytilus   MAacAaiTiFEROs,   the  pearl-  and  bones.  The  Scarborough  fifhermen  often  take 

hearing  muflfel,  has  the  (hell  compreiTcd  and  flat,  it  in  the  robbed  fiih,  on  drawing  up  their  lines, 

nearly  orbicular,  the  bafe  tranfverfe,  and  imbri-  Linnxus  attributes  to  it  the  property  of  turning 

ated  with  dentated  coats.   It  dwells  in  the  ocean  water  into  glue.    See  PI.  CCXXXf.  N^  I. 

of  either  India.    This  is  the  mater  perlarum  of  MYXOLADIAN9  in  ancient  mulic,  the  6r(t 

Rumphius,  or  mother-of-pearl  flielL    On  the  in.  fpecies  of  the  Diapasom. 

fide  it  is  exquifitely  polKhed,  and  of  the  whitenefs  MYXON,  in  ichthyology,  a  fifli  of  the  mtilirt 

and  water  of  peari  itfelf.    It  has  alfo  the  fame  kind,  called  aHb  Bacehuu    See  Bacchus,  N"^  XL 

luftre  on  the  outlide  after  the  external  laminse  have  and  Mugi l. 
been  taken  off  by  (aquafortis  and  the  lapidary's 


N    A    A  '  N    A    A 

(»•)  *  I^   -A  femivowel,  has  in  Engliih  an  inva-  is  the  X4th  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  i  jth  in  Greek* 

"^    9    riable  found ;  as,  no^  name,  net ;  it  is  Latin,  Englifli,  and  other  modern  alphabets.    Ic 

fometimes  after  m  almoft  loft ;  as,  condemn,  contemn,  is  the  loth  confonant,  and  the  3d  liquid.    N  is  ^ 

(1.)  N  is  ufed,  i.  as  a  letter;  %.  as  a  numeral ;  nafal  confonant ;  its  found  is  that  of  a  ^  paflej 

and,  3.  as  an  abbreviation.    I.  As  1  letter,  N  through  the  nofe;  fo  that  when  the  nofc  is  dotppej 

Yyya  b. 


NAA  (540)  NAB 

^y  a  coldy  or  the  like,  it  is  ufual  to  pronounce    1798  this  town  was  attacked  by  a  laf]ge  body  fif 
^  for  ;;.    The  Abbe  D^ngeau  obferveSi  that  in    rebels,  who  were  driven  into  a  narrow  lane,  where 
^he  French  the  n  is  frequently  a  mere  nafal  vowel,    they  fuftained  for  a  confiderable  time  the  fire  of  the 
without  any  thing  of  the  Qonfonant  in  it.    He    Arti^agh  militia  and  Sir  W.  W.  Wynnes  feocihlei, 
■<:.il Is  it  the  Sclavonic  vowel.    The  Hebrews  call    before  they  wera  repulfed.    They  had  140  killedi 
Jt  autii  which  fignlfies  child,  as  being  fuppofed    befides  many  taken  prifoners.    The  kip^s  troopi 
the  offspring  of  m  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  re-    loft  two  officers  and  30  men.  It  it  15.milesSW.Qf 
iemblance  of  found,  and  partly  of  the  figure.    Dublin.    Lon.  6.  50.  W.    Lat.jj.  xo.N. 
Thus  from  the  m,  by  omitting  the  laft  column,  is        (a.)  NaA'f>  a  town  of  Sweden,  m  Dalecarlia. 
formed  n;  and  thus  from  the  capital  N,  bv        NAB,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  riles  four  mila 
omitting  the  firft  column,  is  formed  the  Greet:    W.  of  Wonfidel,  in  Franconia,  near  Bavaria,  and 
minufcle  ».    Hence  for  bienniest  &c.,the  Latins    falls  into  the  Danube,  four  miles  W.  of  Ratilboo. 
jirequently  ufe  bimus^  &c.  and  convert  the  Greek  v,        *  To  Nab.  it,  a.  \n0ppa9  SwedNh«}    To  cstch 
at  the  eod  of  a  word,  into  m,  as  fKffjutMf,  phar-    unexpededly ;  to  (eize  without  warning.  A  word 
viacum^  &c.    See  M.    In  compofition  the  Latins    feldom  ufed  but  in  low  language, 
/ihange   N  before  p,   b,   and'm   into   m,    and        NABAIOTH,  or  Nebajoth.  SeeNABATEVc. 
frequently  into  /  and   r/   as  in  in-Iudo,  illudo;        (i.)  NABAL,  a  town  of  Tunis,  oothecoaft, 
in-rlgo,  irrigot  &c. ;   in  which  they  agree  with    fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ancient  NRAroLiS.  It 
the  Hebrews,   who,   in  lieu  of  impi,  frequently    has  (bveral  relics  of  antiquity)  and  isfunoasfor 
double  the  next  ^onfonant ;  and  the  Greeks  do  the    its  potteries.    It  is  3%  miles  SSE.  of  Tunis. 
Ame;  as  when  for  ManUuSi  they  write  Maxx<^,        (».)  Nabal.  [Sm,  Heb.  i.  r*  a  fool,]  a  rich  Iliae. 
vic.    The  Greeks  alfo,  before  K,  y^  v,  v,  changed    lite  of  Carmel»   whofe  churliOmefs  had  neariy 
the  V  into  ^,  in  which  they  were  foHowed  by    provoked  David  to  extirpate  bis  whole  familyilud 
I  he  ancient  ^Romans;  who,  iov  AngiiJus%  wrote    not  Abigail's  prudence  pacified  him. 
Jgiului  ;  for  ancfps,  agetrpjf  &c.    The  Latins  re-        NABALlAs  an  ifland  of  £gypt»  in  lakeTenmi} 
trench  the  n  from  Greek  nouns  ending  in  &y;  as    three  miles  S.  of  Tennis. 
/«w,,  Ceo;  Af<x»t»y,  Draco;  on  the  contrary,  the        ^ABATMh  the  people  of  Nabatevb,  de- 
Greeks  add  it  to  the  Latin  ones  ending  in  0;  as    fcendants  of  Ifinael  by  Nebaioth  (i  Maccabttf) 
Jitf-Tou  Nr^afv,  Catot  Nero,    II..  As  a  numeral,    Diodorus  Siculus),  inhabiting  a  defert  and  barm 
N  was  ufed  among  the  ancicntSj  for  900;  according    country;  they  lived  by  plundering  their  neifb* 
^o  Baronius,  hours,  according  to  Diodorus.    Nabathaeui  tbe 

^,  quoque  nongentos  numero  defi^nat  haberdos,  epithet. 
And  when  a  line  was  ftruck  over  it  (n),  it  implied  NABATENE,  or  R£Cio  Nabataeorum,  JC* 
9000.  III.  As  an  abbreviation^  N.  L.  was  ufed  cording  to  Jerome,  comprifed  all  the  country  Ifing 
among  the  ancient  lawyers  for  non  liquet^  i.  e.  the  between  the  Euphratee  and  the  Red  Sea, and  tboi 
caufe  is  not  clear  enough  to  pafs  fentence  upon,  contained  ArabiaDeferta«witha  part  of  thePetrza; 
J^.  or  N°  in  commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  as  an  abbre-  io  called  from  Nabaioth,  the  firft  bom  of  Khnud. 
viation  of  numero^  number.  According  to  Diodorusi  it  was  fituated  betwea 

NAAMAN.  ["Urj,  Heb.  i.  e.  Fair.']    A  brave    Syria  and  Egypt. 

Syrian  general,  of  whofe  ibiraculous  cure  of  a  le-        NABEAU»or  Nabbe,  Loch.  SeeLoCHVAis^ 

profy,  by  wafhing  in  the  Jordan,  upon  the  advice        NABIS,  a  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  reigned  aboot 

i)f  Elijah,  a  very  interefting  account  is  recorded    A.  A.  C.  ao4»  and  exceeded  all  other  tyrants  ib 

Hvi  1  Kings  v.    The  Rabbies  have  a  tradition,  that    far,  that,  in  comparifon,  Dion vsius  and  Phi* 

it  was  Naaman  who  drew  the  bow  at  a  venture,    laris  were  mereifid.   He  contrived  an  inftrunot 

j)nd  killed  Ahab.    See  z  Kings,  xxii.  34.  of  torture  in  the  form  of  a  ftatue  of  a  beautifol 

NAARDA,N£ArOA,  NEERDA,orNfiHARDEA,    woman,  whofe  rich  drefs  concealed  a  numberoi 

in  ancient  geography,  a  town  fituated  on  the    iron  fpikes  in  her  bofom  and  arms.    Wbep  aof 

confines  of  Mefopotaraia  and  Babylonia;  popu-    one  therefi[>re  oppofed  bis  demands,  be  wotild  £171 

ious,  and  with  a  rich  and  extenfive  territory,  nOv    '*  If  I  have  not  talents  enough  to  prevail  with  701^ 

cafily  to  be  attacked  by  an  enemy,  beixig  fur-    perhaps  my  woman  Apega  may  perAiade  you. 

rounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Euphrates  and  ftrong    The  automaton  ftatue -then    appeared;  which 

walls.  (Jofepbtu.)  in  the  lower  age  the  Jews  had    Nabis  taking  by  the  hand,  led  up  to  the  peifosi 

a  celebrated  fchool  there.  who,   being  embraced  by  it,  was  thus  tortuiN 

NAARDEN,  or  Nabrden.    SeeNAERDEN.        into  compliance.    To  render  his  tyranny  left »«»• 

(i.)  NAAS,  a  borough  and  poft  town  of  Ireland    popular,  Nabis  made  an  alliance  with  Flamim« 

jn  Kildare,  Leinfter.    It  is  the  county  town,  alter-    the  Roman  general>  and  purfued  with  the  row 

nately  with  Athy  the  aflizes  town.  It  has  five  fairs,    inveterate  enmity  the  war  againft  theAch**"*" 

;ind  was  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of    He  befieged  Gythium,  and  defeated  Phik)p«»w 

Leinfter;  ibe  name  fignifies  the  place  of  elders^  for    in  a  naval  battle.    His  triumph  was  (horti  W'* 

•  ere  the  ftates  of  that  province  aflembled  during    lopocmen  foon  repaired  his  lofles,  and  Nabisjt** 

.the  6th,  7th/and  8th  centuries,  after  the  Naaftel-    defeated,  and  killed  as  he  attempted  to  fly,  aboot 

ghan  of  Carmen  had  been  anathematifed  by  the    A-  A.  C.  194.  .    , 

Chriftian  cler^jy.    On  the  arrival  of  the  Englifti  it        (i.)  NABLOUS,  a  province  of  Syria,  aDCicntly 

was  fortified  ;  many  caftles  were  eredled,ihe  r42in8    called  Samaria. 

of  which  arc  partly  vifibie;  and  parliaments  were  (a.)  Nablous,  the  capital  of  the  ^^^J"^ 
held  there.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  or  rath  are  vince,  is  fituated  near  Sichem,  on  the  ruins  of  ipf 
the  ruins  of  a  houfe  founded  in  14S4,  for  hermits  NeapoLis  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  tbe  refidcncf  « 
^r  the  Older  of  St  Au^uftin.    On  the  a4th  of  AJay    a  ftiaik,  fabordinate  to  the  pacha  of  ^*^^^ 


NAD                 (541)  NJEU 

frtMn  whom  be  farms  the  tribute  of  tbe  province.  (».)  Nadir»  Schaw  of  Perfia«   See  India*  §  tu 

it  it  M  miles  N.  of  Jeruialeniy  and  90  SSW*  of  13 ;  Kouli  K^am*  and  Persia. 

Damafcus.    See  Samaria^  N^  a.  (3.)  Nadir*  in  geography,  a  town  of  Egypt, 

NABLUM,  or  NbbeL|  iHeb.]  was  an  inftni-  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Nile;  a8  miles  NNW. 

mentof  mafic  among  the 'Jews.    It  had  ftrings  of  Cairo. 

like  the  hatp,  and  was  played  upon  bv  both  NA£F£LSf  a  town  of  Switzerland  in  the  can- 

hands.    Its  rorm  was  that  of  a  Greek  A.  (See  PL  ton  of  Claris.    In  1388  a  moft  uoparralleled  vie* 

CCXXXVII.)    In  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  it  tory  was  obtained  near  this  town  by  350  troops 

is  called  nablumt  p/alterkut  lyra  ;  and  fometimes  of  Claris  and  50  Schwitzers,  over  15,000  Auf« 

atbara.  trians,  whom  they  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a 

NABOa.  or  Nrbo,  in  mythology,  a  -deity  of  terrible  flaughter.    A  chapel,  built  on  the  fpot, 

tbe  Babylonians,  who  poflHTed  the  next  rank  to  in  memory  of  this  heroic .  adion,  was  rebuilt  in 

Bel.    It  is  mentioned  by  liaiah,  ch.  zlviii.    Vof-  1779.    It  lies  4  miles  N.of  Claris, 

fius  fuppofes  that  Nabo  was  the  moon,  and  Bel  NJENTA,  the  goddels  of  funerals  at  Rome, 

tbe  fun ;  but  Crotius  thinks  that  Nabo  was  fome  Her  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 

-celebrated  prophet  of  the  country,  which  opinion  The  fongs  which  were  fung  at  funerals  were  alio 

is  confirmed  by  the  etymology  of  the  name,  fig-  called  futtua*  They  wefe  generally  filled  with  tbe 

>iiifying,  according  to  Jerom,  **  one  that  prefides  praiies  of  the  decealed ;  but  fometimes  they  were 

^over  prophecy."  fo  unmeaning  and  improper,  that  the  word  be- 

NABOB,  properljT  Navab,  the  plural  of  Naihf  came  proverbial  to  fignify  nonfenfe. 

a  deputy.    As  ufed  in  Ben^^al,  it  is  the  &me  as  NAERDEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Holland^  in  the 

Nazim.    It  is  a  title  alfo  given  to  the  wives  and  department  of  Amftel,  and  late  province  of  Hol- 

daogbters  of  princes,  as  well  as  to  the  princes  land,  ieated  on  the  head  of  the  canals.  The  foun- 

tbemfelves.  dations  were  laid  by  William  of  Bavaria  in  1350. 

NABONADIUS.    See  Babylonia,  $  x»  »;  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  In  157a,  and  by 

and  BfiLSH AZZAR.  the  French  in  167*  i  but  retaken  by  the  pifnce  of 

NABONASSAR,  the  firft  king  of  the  ChaU  Orange  in  X673.    It  ftands  at  the  S.  end  of  the 

deans  or  Babylonians;  memorable  for  the  Je\ri(h  Zuyder  Zee.    Lon.5.  3.  £.    Lat.  51.  aa.  N. 

aera  which  bears  his  name,  which  is  generally  fix-  NAERGE,  a  narrow  pais  of  Norway.    See 

cd  in  3S57,  beginning  on  Wed.  Febr.  a6th  in  the  Norway,  $  xx. 

3^57th  of  the  Julian  period,  A.  A.  C.  747.    The  NiBVI.    See  Njeyus. 

Babylonians  revolting  from  the  Medes,  who  had  (x.)  N^ZBVIUS,  a  famous  augur  in  the  reign  of 

crertbrown  tbe  Aflyrian  monarchy,  did,  under  Tarquin,  who,  to  convince  the  king  and  the  Ro- 

Kabonaflar,  found  a  dominion,  w^ich  was  much  mans  of  his  preternatural  power,  cut  a  flint  with 

increafed  under  Nebuchadnezzar.    It  is  probable  a  rafor,  and  turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace 

tbat  this  Nabonaflar  is  that  Baladan  in  a  Kings  to  admiration.    Tarquin  rewarded  his  merit  fay 

XX.  IS.  father  of  Merodach,  who  fent  ambafladors  eredttng  him  a  ftatue  m  the  comitium,  which  was 

toHezekiah.-9.  Chron.  zsdi.    See  Babylonia,  extant  in  the  age  of  Auguftus.    The  rafor  and 

§  I.  flint  were  burled  near  it  under  an  altar,  and  it  was 

NABOPOLASSAR,  king  of  Babylon ;  he  join-  ufual  among  the  Romans  to  make  witneflcs  in  ci- 

ed  with  Aftyages  the  Mede,  to  deftroy  the  em-  vil  caufes  fwear  near  it    This  miraculooa  event 

pire  of  AflTyria ;  which  having  accompliflied,  they  of  cutting  a  flint  with  a  rafor,  though  believed  by 

founded  the  two  empires  of  the  Medes,  under  fome  writers,  is  treated  as  fabulous  by  Cicero, 

Aftyages,  and  the  Chaldeans,  under  Nabopolaflar,  who  himfelf  had  been  an  augur. 

617  B.  C.    See  Babylonia,  §  x«  (a.)  N^yius,  Cneras,  a  umous  poet  of  Cam- 

NABOTH,  an  Ifraelite,  who,  in  obedience  to  pania,  who  was  bred  a  foldier ;  but  quitted  arms 
the  divine  command,  refufing  to  fell  or  exchange  tor  p^ryi  which  be  profecuted  with  great  dili- 
bis  patrimonial  vineyard  to  K.  Ahab,  was,  by  the  gence.  He  compoied  a'  hiftory  in  veiife,  and  a 
wicked  device  of  Q-  Jezebel,  falfely  accufed  of  ereat  number* of  comedies:  But  it  is  (kid  tbat  bis 
treafon  an^  blafphemj,  condemned  and  executed ;  nrft  performance  of  this  laft  kind  fo  difpleafed  Mc- 
and  his  property  confifcated.  This  iniquity  drew  tellus,  on  account  of  the  iatyrical  ftrokes'  it  con- 
down  the  divine  vengeance,  in  a  moft  fignal  man-  tained,  that  he  procured  his  being  baniftied  from 
ner,on  the  whole  royal  houfeof  Ahab.  See  Ahab.  the  city ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Utica  in  Africa, 

NABUCHADNEZZAR,or7  See  Babylon,  where  he  died,  A.  A.  C.  aoa.    Some  fragments  of 

NABUCHODONOZOR,    5  $1—4;  Baby-  his  works  are  extant. 

lonia;  §  i:  and  Nebuchadnezzar.    ,  (i.^N£VUS,  a  mole  on  the  ikio,  generally 

*  NACKER,  or  Naker.h./.  [concha  margari'  called  Nitvtu  Matermuf  or  mother's  mark.    All 

tiferat  Lat.]    A  ihell  that  contained  a  pearl.  preternatural  tumours  on  the  fltin/in  the  form  of 

NACSJVAN.    See  Nativan.  a  wart  or  tubercle,  are  called  txcre/cencej  ;  by  the 

NADAB.    SeeABiHu.  Greeks  they  are  called  orroM/mxVi ;  and  when 

NADDER,  a  town  of  England,  in  Dorfetibire.  they  are  bom  with  a  perfon,  they  are  called  nsew 

NADIN,  a  fort  in  the  late  Venetian  Dalnutia.    matcmh  or  marks  from  the  mother*    A  large  tu- 
It  was  taken  by  tbe  Turks  in  X539,  and  retaken  by    mour  depending  from  the  (kin  is  denominated 

the  Venetians  i'n  1684.  farcoma*    Thefe  appear  on  any  part  of  tbe  body : 

(i-)  *  NADIR,  n.  /.  [Arabic]    The  point  un-    fome  of  them  difier  not  in  their  colour  from  the  . 

dcr  foot  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  zenith. —  reft  of  the  fkin ;  whilft  others  are  red,  black,  &c. 

As  far  as  four  bright  figns  comprize,  Their  ihapes  are  various ;'  fome  refembling  llr.iw. 

The  diftant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.    Crtecb*    berries,  others  grapes,  &c.    Ueilter  advil'cs  their 
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removal  b^  means  of  a  ligatare»  a  caatery,  or  a  NAGORCOT. .  See  Naokacut* 

knife,  as  circumftances  belt  fuit.    ,  NAGOR£>  a  circar  and  town  of  Indoftao,  ii 

(»*)  NiGVUS  alfo  fignifies  a  Wbn.  The  different  Agimere*  40  miles  NW.  of  Agimerei  and 91 NW. 

fpedes  are  diftingui/hed  by  their  contents.  They  of  Jyepour.    Lon.  74.  lo.  £•    Lat.  s;,  8.  N. 

are  encyfted  tumours ;  the  matter  contained  in  N  AGOR£COT»  or  )  a  town  of  India,  the  a* 

the  firft  3  following  is  infpiflated  lymphf  and  that  NAGRACUT,        )  pital  of  a  ktogdom  of  the 

in  the  4th  is  only  fat.    M.  Ltttre  was  the  firft  who  iame  name  in  the  dopamions  of  the  Great  Mogul, 

particularly  defcribed  tl\e  4th  kind.    He  diftin*  with  a  rich  temple  to  which  the  Indians  go  in  pik 

guilhes  them  as  follows :  Wens  are  of  3  forts*  ac*  grimage.    It  is  ieated  on  the  river  Rari.   Lol 

cording  to  the  kind  of'  matter  contained  $  that  jjZ.  lo.  £•    Lat.  33. 1%.  N. 

whofe  contents  refemble  boiled  rice,  or  curds,  or  MAGOSLER.    See  Moguls,  f  %• 

a  bread  poultice,  is  called  atheroma  ;  if  it  re-  NAGYAG, a  mountainous diffcnd  of  Tnnfyln. 

fembles  honey,  it  is  named  MSLicaais ;  and  if  it  nia,  abounding  with  metals  ;  among  which  that 

is  like  fuet,  it  is  denominated  stbatoma  :  but  are  13  different  kinds  of  g^d  ores,  mineraiiieil 

there  is  a  4th  fort,  which  may  be  called  lipome^  by  fulphur,  arfenic,  antimony,  iron,  zinc,  &c 

becaufe  of  its  fat  contents  refembiinggreafe.    He  NAGYBANJA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  fuBooi 

lays  that  he  has  feen  one  on  the  fhoulder  of  a  man,  alfo  for  gold  and  filver  mines, 

which  was  a  thin  bag,  of  a  tender  texture,  full  of  NAHASH,  a  tyrant  of  the  Ammonitet,  wbofe 

a  foft  fot,  and  that  it  had  all  the  qualities  of  com-  difgracefiil  terms  offered  to  the  people  of  Jabeih 

mon  greafe.     And  though  the  fat\  in  the  liporoe  gave  occaiion  to  the  firft  great  vidory  obtaioed 

refembles  that  in  the  fteatoma,  yet  they  ca^inot  by  king  Saul,   x  Sam.  xi. 

be  the  fame:  for  the  matter  of  the  fteatoma  is  not  NAHE,  a  river  of  Germany,   in  the  Lovo 

inflammable^  nor  does  it  melt ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  Palatinate,  now  in  the  French  empire,  and  hie 

with  great  difficulty  and  imperfedly ;  whereas  it  eledorate  of  Mentz,  which  rifes  at  Nahewoler, 

is  the  contrary  with  the  Itpome.    When  the  man  and  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen. 

who  had  the  above-named  lipome  was  fotigued,  NAHERS.    See  Naires. 

or  had  drank  freely  of  ftrong  liquors,  his  lipome  NAH£W£IL£R,  a  village  of  France  in  the  de^ 

was  inflamed  for  fome  days  after,  and  its  contents  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  late  biflioprico^ 

rarefying  increafed  the  fize  of  the  tumour.    The  Treves,  near  the  iburce  of  the  Nahe^ 

lipome  feems  to  be  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  (x*)  NAHOR,  the  fon  of  Serog,  and  gniidh- 

of  the  cells  of  the  adipofe  membrane,  which  is  fill-  ther  of  Abraham,  the  9th  from  Noah,  wai  the 

cd  only  with  its  natural  contents.     Its  foftnefs  ihorteft  lived  of  the  patriarchs  before  AbnhiB, 

and  largenefs  diftmguift  it  in  general  from  the  haviog  lived  only  no  years, 

other  fpecies,  though  fometimes  the  fatty  contents  (s.)  NAHoa,  the  ion  of  Terah,  grandfoo  of  the 

Vill  be  fo  hard  as  to  deceive.    As  this  kind  of  preceding,  and  brother  of  Abraham.    He  refideil 

wen  does  not  run  between  the  mufcles,  nor  is  pof-  at  Haran,  called  alfo  Hahoff  in  Mefopotamia,aDd 

fefled  of  any  confiderable  blood-veffels,  it  may  al-  married  Milcah,  his  neioe,  by  whom  be  had  dgitf 

ways  be  cut  off  with  eafe  and  iafety.    As  to  the  fons :  viz.   z«  Huz  or  Uz,  the  progenitor  of  tU 

other  kinds  of  wens,  their  extirpation  may  or  may  Uzites  or  Aufites,  who  inhabit«Mi  the  land  of  Uzt 

tiot  be  attempted,  according  to  their  fituation  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  wboe  Joi 

with  refped  to  adjacent  veffels,  the  wounding  of  dwelt  |  %.  Buz,  the  anceftor  of  the  Buzites,  mo 

which  would  endanger  the  patient's  life.  whom  Elihu  was  defceoded ;  3  Kemuel,  the  h 

(z.)  *  NAFF.  IS./,  [mergus  eirrlfatus.]  A  kind  of  ther  of  the  Kemelites  ami  of  the  Arameans  or  Sf* 

tufted  fea-bird.  rians ;  4.  Cheied,  the  father  of  a  tribe  of  Cbakk* 

(i.}Naff.    SeeMBRODs.  ans;  j.Hazo,  the  apcdtor  of  the  Hazoyi,  H»* 

NAFFOY,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Galway.  zeans,  or  ChoiTeans,  in  Chufiftan,  in  Perfia  {  (• 

*  NAG.  n./.  [naggt^  Dutch.]   i.  A  imall  hoHe.  Pildaih,  whom  Dr  Hyde  makes  the  aooeftor  a 

A  horfe  in  familiar  language.— A  hungary  lion  the  Perfians ;  7.  Jidlaph,  and  8.  Betbuel,  tbe  n- 

would  fiin  have  been  dealing  with  good  horfe-  ther  of  Laban  and  Rebekah.     Nahor  bad  aiw 

ielh  ;  but  the  nas  would  be  too  fleet.  VBfirangf.  other  4  fons  by  his  concubine  Reumah.   Oes  s* 

Thy  nagSf  the  leaneft  things  alive,  xxii.  ax — 14. 

So  very  hard  thoii  lov'ft  to  drive.             Prior.  (x.)  NAHUM,  the  7thaf the la  leffer propbetii 

a.  A  paramour ;  in  contempt.—  was  a  native  of  Elkofliai,  a  little  village  of  Gaiilce. 

Your  ribauld  ncg  of  Egypt  (a.)NAHUM,  thb  raoPHacY  or,  a  caoooid 

Hoifts  fails  and  flies.         Sbak.  Am.  and  Cleop.  book  of  the  Old  Teftament.     The  fobjed  ii  ^ 

NAGAMUNGHAM,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  deftrudton  of  Nineveh,  which  be  delcribei  is  tk 

the  My  fore ;  23  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam.  moft  lively  and  pathetic  manner }  his  fiyleii  bou 

NAGARA,  or>atownofSpain,in01dCaftiIe,  and  figurative,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  br  the 

NAGERA,    .  3  and  territory  of  Rioja,  with  a  moft  perfect  mafters  of  oratory.    This  propbrcy 

fortrefs ;  famous  for  a  battle  fought  near  it  in  1369.  was  verified  at  tbe  fiege  of  that  city  by  A&yH^ 

It  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  a  brook  call-  A.  M.  3378,  A.  A,  C;  6aa.                              , 

cd  NAsaaiLtA.  Lon.  a.  ao- w.  Lat.  4a.  ajj.  N.  NAJAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  dcp.  w 

NAGLES,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  Cork.  Aveiron,  with  a  copper  mine;  9  miJcs5.of  Yuk 

NAGLIAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  depart-  Francbe,  and  15  W.  of  Sauve  Terre. 

ment  of  the  Po,  and  late  Piedmontefe ;  4  miles  N.  NAIADES,  in  mythdlogy,  inferior  deiues  w&o 

of  Alba.                                                                •  prefided  over  rivers,  fprings,  wells,  and  fbaoUiM* 

NAGOLD,  a  town  and  river  of  Wirtembcig,  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited  thccounto'i*^ 

in  the  Black  Foreft,  %%  miles  SW.  cf  Stutgard.  reforted  to  the  wood«  or  meadows  near  the  Arcso 
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•ver  which  they  prefided.    They  are  repreieoted  (3.)  Naili  Annual.    See  Annaus  CtArvs* 

asyoung  aod  beantiful  Tirgins,  crften  leaning  upon  (4)  Nails.  (§  x.def.  i.)Um6ubs,  in  anatomy 

an  Qrn,  from  which  flows  a  ftream  of  water.  3ee  Anatomy,  Index. 

iBgle  waa  the  fatreft  of  the  Naiadesi  according  to  (5.}  Nails»  in  building,  &c.  ((  i.  irf.  3.)  fmall 

Viigil.    Then:  name  is  deriycd  from  wiiv,  tojtotiv*  fpikes  of  iron,  brafs,  &c.  which  being  driven  into 

They  were  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  wood,  ferre  to  bind  feveral  pieces  together,  or  to 

indents;  and  (acrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were  faften  fomethin^  upon  them. 

dfTered  to  them,  with  libations  of  wine,  honey,  (6.)  Nails,  m  Hebrew  aotiquity,~were  made 

and  oil;  Ibmetimes  ofTerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  ufe  of  by  the  ancient  Jews  for  cancelling  bonds: 

flowers.  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  ftriking  then 

NAIANT.  pari.  aij.  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  through  the  writmg.    This  feems  to  be  adluded 

in  bUzonin^  fiflies,  when  borne  in  an  horizontal  to  in  &rtptnre,  where  God  is  laid  by  our  crucified 

pofture,  as  if  fwimming.                        *  Saviour  to  have  ^  blotted  out  the  hand-writing  o£ 

NAIAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monandria  ordinances  that  was  againitus,  and  to  have  xSkxxk 

order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  croft/'    Cd. 

in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  ii»  14. 

the  order  is  doubtful.    The  male  calyx  is  cylio-  *  To  Nail.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    i.  T« 

drical  and  bifid,  the  corolla  quadrifid,  there  is  no  fiiften  with  nails^-* 

filament,  nor  is  there  any  female  calyx  or  corolla;  To  the  croft  he  nmU  thy  enemies, 

tbere  is  one  piftil,  and  the  capfute  is  ovate  and  The  law  that  is  againft  thee,  and  the  fins  . 

unilocular.  Of  all  mankind.                                    ^dttau 

NAID,  the  interior  of  the  great  defert  of  Arabia,  The  fecond  Ihait  came  fwiffc  and  unefpy'd, 

inhabited  by  a  few  fcattered  tribes  of  Arabs.    See  And  pierc'd  his  hand,  and  ntuTd  it  to  his  fide. 

Arabia,  (  4.  Drydpu 

NAJERA.    See  Naoara.  9.  To  ftud  with  nails.— 

(i.)  *  NAIL,  [naglf  Saxon;  nageh  Gennan.]  In  golden  armour  glorious  to  bdiold, 

a.  The  hard  or  horny  fubftance  at  the  ends  of  the  The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nmTd  with  gold* 

fingers  and  toe8^«»My  wmb  can  reach  unto  thme  Drydea* 

eyes.  Shak.-^  *  NAILER. «./.  [from  nmi.'l  One  whole  trade 

The  meaneft  iculptor  m  th'  iEmilian  fquare,  is  to  forge  nails ;  a  nail-maker. 

Can  imitate  in  baft  the  naiU  and  hair ;  NAIUNG  of  Cannon.   When  circumftancet 

Expert  in  trifles.                                  Dryden.  make  it  neceflary  to  abandon  cannon,  or  when  the 

^The  ifof/i  of  our  fingers  give  ftrength  to  thofe  enemy's  artillery  are  feized,  and  it  is  not  poifible 

parts  in  the  various  nin^ons  they  are  put  to;  to  take  them  away,  it  ia proper  to  nail  them  up^ 

andddend  the  numerous  nerves  and  tendons  that  to  render  them  uielefs;  which  is  done  by  driving 

are  under  them.  Ra^m  4,  The  talons  of  birds ;  the  a  large  nail  or  iron  fpike  into  the  vent  of  a  piece 

claws  or  paws  of  beafts.    3.  A  fpike  of  metal  by  of  artillery,  to  render  it  unferviceable.    There  are 

which  things  are  fidtened  together.^^  various  contrivances  to  force  the  nail  out,  as  alio 

As  one  nail  by  ftrength  drives  out  another;  fundry  machines  invented  for  that  purpofe,  but 

So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love  they  have  never  been  found  of  general  uie ;  fo  that 

Is  by  a  newer  obJeA  foon  forgotten.         Sbak.  the  beft  method  is  to  drill  a  qew  vent.    Gafper 

—For  the  body  of  ihips  no  nation  doth  equal  Vimetcalus  was  the  firft  who  invented  the  nailing 

England,  nor  for  the  oaken  timber  to  build  them ;  of  cannon.   He  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  made 

snd  we  need  not  borrow  iron  for  fpikes  or  naiUt  ufe  of  his  invention  firft  in  nailing  up  the  artillery 

to  faften  them  together.  Baeom^Th^  load^ftone  of  Sigifmund  Malatefta. 

mines  in  the  Ihore  of  .India,  are  fo  placed  ia  NAILOR,  or  Nailer.    See  Naylox. 

abundance  and  vigour,  that  it  proves  an  adventure  NAIM,  or  Nain.    See  Nain,  N^  a. 

of  hazard  to  pafs  thofe  coafts  in  a  fliip  with  iron  ( i.)  NAIN,  Lewis  Sebaftian  Ds,  one  of  the  moft 

Ml//.  Brav$n,'^  learned  and  judicious  critics  and  hiftorians  France 

A  beechen  pail  has  produced.    He  was  the  fon  of  a  matter  of  the 

Hnog  bjr  the  handle  on  a  driven  fuuh    Drvden*  reouefts,  and  bom  at  Paris  in  1637.    At  10  yeara 

--An  equivocal   word  ufed  for  the  nml  of  the  old  he  went  to  fchool  at  Port  Royal,  and  became 

hand  or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  naH  to  faften  any  one  of  the  beft  writers'  of  that  inftStution.    Sacy» 

thing.  Wiatu.    4.  A  ftud ;  a  bofs.-^  his  intimate  friend,  prevailed  with  him  in  1676  to 

For  not  the  delk  with  filver  mri//,  receive  the  priefthood ;  which  his  humility  would 

Nor  bntou  of  expence,  not  fuffer  him  to  afpire  to.    Buzanval,  Bilbop  o( 

Nor  ftandifli  well  japanf  d  avails  Beau  vols,  wiflied  to  have  him  for  his  fucceflbr ;  but 

To  writing  of  good  fenfe.                 Svnfi.  Nain  was  regardlefs  of  dignities.  He  died  in  169S1 

i.Aroeafureof  length;  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  aged  61.    His  principal  works  .ire,  x.  Memoirs 

O'OaiA^Nail.    Readily;  immediately ;  without  on  the  firft  fix  ages  oT  the  church,  i6vols.4to.  a. 

delay.  I  once  fuppoled  it  from  a  counter  ftudded  The  hiftory  of  the  emperors,  6  vols  4to.    Thefe 

With  nails,  but  have  fince  fourrd  in  an  old  record,  works  are  deduced  from  original  fources,  and 

h\^^-^^  ^S*'^^'    It  therefore  means  into  the  compofed  with  the  utmoft  fidelity. 

tv"  (*')  ^^* ''>  ^^  ancient  city  of  the  tribe  of  Iflachar, 

We  want  our  money  m  the  naUf  in  Galilee,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  H  »rmon,  on  the  N. 

The  banker's  ruin'd  if  he  pays.   Swifi^j  Poems.  Near  the  gates  of  this  city  our  Sa  riour  reftored  to 

A    ^  ^^^^  ($  '•  ^C^  5')  ^*  the  x^th  part  of  a  life  the  only  fon  of  a  widow,  and  Mary  Magdalen 

^^^^*  came  ar.d  mourned  for  her  fins  at:  his  feet.  At  pre* 

fcnt 
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ieni  Nain  i$  only  a  hamlety  mhablted  by  Chriftiansy  ruins  are  now  covered  by  the  fea*  The  popnlatiDOr 

Mahometansy  and  Jews.  in  1793*  was  above  zioo.  It  joins  with  iDvenefo, 

NAIRES9  Nahbrs,  or  NAYEasy  in  modem  Forres,  and  Fortrofei  in  eleding  a  membar  of 

hiftoryy  a  name  given  by  the  Malabariaos  to  the  parliament  for  thefe  boroughs, 

military  of  their  country,  who  form  a  very  nume-  .   NAIRNSHIRE.    See  Nairn,  N°  u 

rous  clafs,  out  of  which  the  fovereigns  of  Malabar  N AISITANI,  the  people  of  Naissus. 

cho^fe  their  body-guard.  NAlSSAMTy  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  any 

(x.)  NAIRN,  a  county  of  Scotland^  compre-  animal  tfluing  out  of  the  midft  of  fome  ordbaryi 

bending  the  W.  part  of  Murray.    It  is  bounded  and  (nowing  only  his  head,  (boolden,  fore^, 

on  the  N.  by  Murray  Frith,  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  and  legs,  with  the  tip  of  his  tail ;  the  reft  of  bii 

Invemefs,  and  £.  by  Elgin.    It  is  20  miles  long»  body  being  hid  in  the  (hield,  or  fome  charge  npoo 

and  14  broad.  The  air  is  temperate  and  (alubrious,  it ;  ra  which  it  differs  from  iJiunUf  which  deootei 

and  the  winters  are  remarkably  mild.    The  face  a  living  creature  arifing  out  of  the  bottom  of  aoy 

of  the  country  is  mountainouSf  but  agreeable;  ordinary  or  charge. 

there  are  feveral  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  NAISSUS>  in  ancient  geography,  a  towa  of 

good  crops ;  but  in  general  it  is  belt  adapted  for  Dardania,  a  diftrid  of  Moelia  Superior,  Cud  to  be 

pafturage.    Here  are  alfo  large  woods  of  fir,  and  the  birth-place  of  Conftantine  the  Grest,  aid 

other  trees,  with  great  plenty  of  game.   The  moft  where  he  often  refided ;  now  called  NissA,  a  dtf 

remarkable  ftraths  in  this  county  are  Strath-  of  Servia.    I«on.  93^  E.    Lat.  43^  N. 
NAi%N,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  the  SW. .     (i.)  *  NAKED.  Ajr*.  [nacoJ^  Saxon.]    i.  Wtot- 

part  of  the  (hire ;  and  on  the  S£.  fide,  Stratherin»  ing  clothes ;   uncovered ;   bare. — A  phRofopber, 

on  both  fides  of  the  PiKDHORN.    Nairn  is  well  being  alked  in  what  a  wife  oun  differed  from  a 

watered  with  ftreams^  rivulets,  and  lakes,  abound-  fool  r  anfwered,  fend  them  both  iiaktd  to  tboie 

ing  with  fiih.    In  the  S.  part  therejis  a  fmall  lake»  who  know  them  not,  and   you  ihall  percdTc. 

called  MoY,   furrounding  an   ifland,   on  which  ^acetu^' 

there  is  a  caftle  belonging  to  M^Intofli  of  that  Ilk ;  He  pitying  bow  they  ftood 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  county  is  peopled  by'      Before  him  naked  to  the  airi  that  now 

the  Frafers,  a  warlike  Highland  clan.   About  four  Mull  fuffer  change.                                Ifi/M* 

miles  from  Nairn  ftands  the  caftle  of  Calder,  or  9.  Unarmed ;  defencelefs ;  unprovided.— 

Cawdor^  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  King  Had  I  but  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zol 

Duncan  I.  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.    It  ftands  I  fervM  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  belonging  to  a  branch-      Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.       SM. 

of  the  family  of  Campbell.  In  this  neighbourhood  Behold  my  bofom  naked  to  your  fwords, 

are  a  quarry  of  fr^e-ftone,  and  ma^iy  figns  of  And  let  t^e  man  that's  injur'd  ftrike  the  biov. 

copper:.   About,  fix  miles  NW.  of  Nairn,  a  fort  Jii^ 

hath  been  built  by  order  of  the  government,  at  3.  Plain;  evident;  not  hidden.— 

ARDEasEBR,  a  fmall  ifthmus  upon  the  Murray  The  truth  appears  fo  naked  on  my  fide, 

Frith.    This  county  is  divided  into  four  pariibes ;  That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.    Suk- 

which  contained  6054  inhabitants  in  z 796,  and  had  4.  Mere ;  oare ;  wanting  the  nece^ary  additions; 

increaCed  360  fince  1755.  It  fends  a  reprefentative  fimple;  abftraded^^Not  that  God  doth  require 

to  parliament  alternately  with  Croma  r t  y.  nothing  unto  happinefs  at  the  hands  of  men,  lafis; 

(%.)  Nairn,  a  pariih  m  the  above  county,  eight  only  a  naked  belief,  for  hope  and  charity  we  oaf 

miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  fix  broad;  in  form  not  exclude.  Hooker, 

refembling  the  letter  X«    The  foil  is  partly  rich,  (a.)  Naksd  seeds,  in  botany,  thole  that  vt 

partly  light  land  and  clay.    The  furface  is  moftly  not  inclofed  in  ;my  pod  or  cafe, 

level ;  the  climate  is  good.    The  chief  crops  are  *  NAKBDLY.  adv.    x.  Without  coveriog.  )< 

barley,  oats,  peas,  and  potatoes;  but  hufbandry  Simply;  merely;  barely;  in  t he abftraft.^Thoogb 

is  little  improved.    The  population,  in  X793>  was  feveral  fingle  letters  nakedly  confidered,  aie  foood 

9400;  increafe  70a  fince  1755.  to  be  articulations  only  of  fpirit  or  breath,  ami 

(3.^  Nairn.  [Gael.  Uifge  Nearne^  or  the  Water  not  of  breath  vocalized ;  yet  there  is  that  prq^rty 

0/ Aider j]f  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  feparates  the  in  all  letters  of  aptnefs  to  be  conjoined  in  lyUabb. 

county  of  Murray  from  that,  of  Invemefs,  crofles  Holder.    3.  Difcoverahly ;  evidently.*— 

that  of  Nairn (N°  i.) falls  irito  the  Frith  of  Murray  So  blinds  the  fharp^ft  counfels  of  the  wife 

near  Nairn,  and  gives  name  to  the  county,  pariih.  This  overfhadowing  Providence  on  higb, 

and  borough.    Its  banks  abound  with  aider  trees,  And  dazzleth  all  their  deareft-fighted  eye^i 

and  it  has  a  falmon  fiftiery.  That  they  fee  not  how  nakedly  VScy  He.  Da^^ 

(4.)  Nairn,  a  royal  borough  in  the  above  pariih  .     *  NAKEDNESS.  17./  [from  naked.]  i.  Noditr; 

(N^  %.)%  and  the  county  town,  fuppofed  to  be  the  want  of  covering. — 

TuiEsis  of  Ptolemy,  fituated  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth ; 

river.    The  harbour,  which  opened  in  the  Murray  And  with  prefented  nakednefi  but-face 

Frith,  is  now  choaked  up  with  fand ;  and  the  The  winds  and  perfecutions  of  the  ikf •   fA«i 

commerce  of  the  town  is  inconfiderable.    It  has  Nor  be  their  outward  only,  with  the  ikini 

a  charter  dated  1589,  by  James  V).  renewing  one  Of  beafls,  but  inward  nakcdntfi^  much  more 

granted  by  Alexinder  I. and  confirmed  by  Charles  Opprobrious !  with  his  robe  of  rigbteoufnefts 

IF.  veCting  its  government  in  a  provoft,  3  bailies.  Arraying,  cover'd,                                 ^^^^^: 

dean  of  guild,  tri*afurer,  and  1 1  councillors.  It  had  — I  cntieat  my  gentle   readers   to  few  00  th<if 

acaflle,  which  wis  taken  by  the  Danes,  in  the  reign  tuckers  again,  and  not  to  imitate  the  fla^n/>^^'• 

•f  Malcolm  I.  and  the  keepers  cruelly  ufed.    Its  but  the  innocence  of  thdr  mother  Eve.    AU'j^' 
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Thy  only  armour  is  thy  nakednefi.       Prior.        And  Rice  ap  Thoi^aa  with  a  valiant  cfcW, 

3.  Want  of  proviQon  for  defencCr—Sptes,  to  fee        And  manyothers  of  great  itam^and  worth.  Shah 

the  nakeinefi  of  the  land  you  are  come.    Gen^,  -— Vifit  eminent  perfons  of  great  name  abroad ;  to 

3.  PlainneU;  evidence;  want  of  concealment.—  tell  Kow  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  Baeon.-^ 

Why  feekeft  thou  to  cover  with  excufe  Here  reft  thy  bones  in  rich  I^efperia's  plains, 

That  which  appears  in  ^ropcrnakedncfi?  Sbak.        Thy  namei  'tis  all  a  ghoft  can  have,  remains. 

NAKIB,  in  the  oriental  dignities,  an  officer  'Dryden, 

who  is  a  deputy  to  the  cadilifker,  or  chancellor  A  hundred  knights 

of  Egypt,  appointed  by  the  grand  figoior.    His       Approv'd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name* 
cfficc  is  to  carry  the  ftandard  of  Mahomet.  Drydfn^ 

NAKOUS»  an  Egyptian  mufical  inftniment,  Thefe  (hall  be  towns  of  mighty  fiime,. 

made  like  two  plates  of  brals,  and  of  all  fizes,       Tho'  now  they  lie  obfcure,  and  lande  without  a 
from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter ;  they  hold  name*  Drydtn* 

them  by  firings  faftened  to  their  middles,  and  — Bartolusisof  greatiranie/ whofeauthorhy  isas 

ftrike  them  together  fo  as  to  beat  time.  They  are  much  valued  amongft  the  modern  lawyers,  as. 

ttfed  in  the  Cophtic  churches  and  in  the  Mahome-  Papinian's  was  among  the  ancientt.     Bakfr  on 

tan  proceffions.  Learning.    6.  Power  delegated ;  imputed  charac- 

NALASvNKRA,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  which  ter.«r 
feparatM  fiiom  the  main  ftream  14  miles  SW.  of  la  the  name  of  the  people, 

Nofferpoor.  And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes^  we 

NALDOUROUK,   a  town  of  Indoftan,   in       fianifh  him.  Sh<Ji. 

Amednagur;  76  miles  £.  of  Vifiapour,  and  x»o  7.  FiAitions  imputation^*-* 
W.  of  Hydrabad.  When'  Ulyffes  with  failacioos  arts, 

*  NALL.  »•/   An  awl,  fuch  as  collarmakers       Had.forg'd  a  treafon  in  my  patron's  name^ 
or  (hoemakers  ufe. —  My  kinfman  fell.  Dryden, 

Whofe  bridle  and  faddle,  whitleatber  and  nali^  8.  Appearance ;  not  reality ;  afiumed  character. 

With  collars  and  harnefs.  Tuffir*  I'll  to  him  again,  in  the  itame  of  Brook  y 

NALLENROE,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo.  He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpofe.  Sbak, 

NALTON,  James,  an  Englifh  diiTenting  cler-  — ^There  is  a  friend  which  is  only  a  friend  in  names 

gyman,  who  was  minifter  of  St  Leonard's,  London,  Ecduf,    9.  An  opprobrious  appellation^-^ 
and  author  of  many  fermons.    He  died  in  i6ai.  The  bufband 

NAMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or-        Bids  her  confefii^  calls  her  ten  thonfand  names t 

dff,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  In  vain  fbe  kneels.  Oranvllk^ 

and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  Like  the  watermen  of  Thames 

13th  order,  Succulents.    The  calyx  is  pentaphyU        I  row  by,  and  call  them  namet.-  S^lfi^ 

lous,  the  corolla  quinquepartite,  the  capftile  uni-        (II.)  Name  denotes  a  word  whereby  men  have 

locular  aVid  bivalved.  agreed  to  exprefs/ome  jdea  ;  or  which  fer ves  to 

NAMASKETT.    See  MiDDLEBoaouGH.  denote  or  fignify  a  thing  or  fnbjed  fpoken  of.  Sec 

(I.)  ^  NAME.  n./.  {nama^  Sax.  naem^  Dutch.!  Word.     This  grammarians  ufually  call  a  ntnoif 

X.  The  difcriminattve  appellation  of  an  individtiall  noment  though  their  npun  is  not  of  quite  b  much 

What  is  thy  ffame?  ^  extent  as  our  name.     See  Noun.    Seneca  (Lib. 

ThouMt  be  afraid  to  hear  it.  11.  de  Bene/kuj)  obferves,  that  there  are  a  great 

No :  though  thou  calfft  th^felf  a  hotter  namt  number  or  thmgs  which  have  no  name ;  and  which,  * 

Than  any  is  in  hell.  ♦  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  call  by  other  borrow- 

My  name'9  Macbeth.  SAak.  ed  names.     Names  are  diftinguilned  into  pro^r 

"-He  called  their  names  after  the  nasnes  his  father  and  appellative. 

had  called  them.  Gen*  xxvi.  ig.'—  .    x.  Namits,  Appsllatitb  or  Gbveral,  are 

Thoufands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  thofe  which  fignify  common  ideas ;  or  which  are 

dwell,  common  to  many  or  all  individuals  of  the  fame 

Whofe  names  fome  nobler  poem  (hall  adorn.  fpecies ;  as  hor/e^  animal,  many  oak%  &c. 

Dryden.       %.  Names,  Proper,  are  thofe  which  reprcfent 

3;  The  term  by  which  any  kind  or  fpecies  is  dif-  fbme  individual  thing  or  perfon,  fo  as  to  diflinguifh 

tingoiihed.—  ~  it  from  all  other  things  of  the  fame  fpecies  5  as, 

What's  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rofe,  Socrates f  which  reprefents  a  certain  philofopher. 

By  any  other  name  would  fmell  as  fweet.  S/uiA.  Proper  names  are  either  called  CMJlian,  as  being 

--If  ^evety  particular  idea  that  we  take  in,  fhould  given  at  baptifm ;  or  fumames :  The  firft  impofed 

have  a  d\itin&  name,  names  muA  he  endM%.  Locke,  for  diftin^tioa  of  perfoos,  anfwering  to  the  Ro- 

j.  Perfon.-—      ^  man^r.iei}o^fxr;  the  fecond,  for  the  diftin^tion  cf 

They  lift  with  women  each  degenerate  name^  families,. anfwering  to'the  nomen  of  the  Romans, 

Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  and  the  patronymicum  of  the  Greeks.    Originally 

Drjden.  every  perfon  had  but  one  name;  as  among  the 

ii  1     "*'^'®"  •  charader.— -The  king's  array  was  Jews,  Mofest  Jojhua^  Sk.  among  the  Egyptians, 

the  laa  enemy  the  weft  had  been  acquainted  withi  Bujris;  among  the  Chaldees,  Nimus  ;  the  Medea, 

and  had  left  no  good  »im^  behind.  CAir«nJoi7.   5.  Jifiyages  :  the  Greeks,  Diamedes  ;  the  Romanp» 

Kcnown;  fame;  cdebrity;  eminence;  praife;  Romulut;   the  Gauls,  Brennus ;  the  Germans, 

rememhraiice ;  memory;  diftindion  ;  honour.—  Ariinnflus ;  the  Britons,  Caffibelan  ;  thej-ngliffi, 

c-   w^t*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^"^  **^  *'*'"  ^  ^fngipf  &c.    And  thus  of  other  nations,  except 

5>ir  Walter  Hpfbert^ a  renowned  foldier;  the  lavages  of  Mount  Atlai,  whom  Piiny  and 

Tot.  XV.  Part  IL  Z  z  t  Morccllinus 
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Marcellinut  reprefent  aa»  anonym^  ^^  namelefs ;    as  SeveruSy  Probos*  and  Aurelius,  are  cilled  /si 

though  this  18  hardly  credible.     The  Je^s  gave    nominU  imperotores.    It  was  ufual  at  giving  bbrci 

the  name  at  the  circumciiion^  nnz*  8  days  after    to  wi(h  the  children  might  iifcbar^t  \^\x  icmt%\ 

the  birth :  the  Romans,  to  females  the  fame  day,    Thus  when  Gunthram  king  of  France  named  CV 

tomales  the  9th,  at  which  time  they  held  a  feaft,    tharjus  at  the  font^  he  faid,  Cnjcmt  purr,  l^  bujei 

called  NOMiNALiA.      Since  Chriftianity  haa  ob-   JStnominij  executor.    The  ancient  BritobA,  Can- 

tainedi  mod  nations  have  followed  the  Jewst  bap-    deu  lays,  gencraUy  took  their  names  from  coiomit 

tizing  and  giving  the  name  on  the  8th  day  after    bccaufe  tht.y  painted  themfeWes;  which  i\m*\ 

the  birth  ;  except  the  ancient  Englifh,  who  b.ip-    are  now  loft,  unlefu  they  remain  among  the  Wdf... 

tized  and  gave  the  name  on  tlie  birth*dny.    The    When  they  were  fuhdut^  by  tlie  Romans,  \\ni 

firft  impofition  of  names  was  founded  on  different    took  Roman  names,  fome  of  which  ftill  nrma.: 

views,  among  different  people;  the  mofl  connnon    corrupted  :  though  the  greateft  part  became  ex- 

"Was  to'mark  the  good  wifhes  of  ihe  parents,  or    ti(><^  upon  the  admifiion  of  the  Anglo•$^xo{^ 

to  entitle  the  children  to  the  good  fortune  a  hap-    wJio  introduced  the  Grermaii  names,  as  Cndi>^^ 

'  py  name  feemed  to  promife.    Hence,  yidor^  Cn/-    PettHa^  Ofn,wiU<,  Edward^  &c.— The  D.»nci,  uo, 

/or>  Fauftui^  Stnto-itu^  Probus, 8cc,    'Accoidiuply,    brought  wiih  thtm  their  names;  tt  Su^yne^  fi:- 

we  find  fuch  nameSf  by  Cicet-o  called  ^a;7a //om/i>/7,    rold^  Canute^  &c.     The  Normaas,  at  tU  Cvj- 

and  by  Tacit u6,/jii^fl  nomina^  were  firft  enrolled    quclh  hroujjht  in  otLer  German  xumes,  a»  orij:- 

in  the  Roman  mu.lers;  firll  called  to  fcrvc  nt  the    ii'A]y  tiling  the  German  tongue;  fuch  ^»  Kt^htr,' 

facrifices,  in  the  foundation  of  colonies,  &c. —    ff^iJ/iam^  Richard^  Hmry,  Hugh,  &c.  as  the  Grt-i 

And,  on  the  contrary,  Livy  calls  Atrius  Umber,    names,  AJfnfiusy  Boetbius,  Spnmaehusi  Sic.  viv. 

abominandi  ominis  nomen  :  and  PlautuS  has  a  fimi-    intioiJuced  into  Italy  upon  the  divifiou  of  the  cs- 

lar  remark  of  a  perfon  named  LytOf  ue,  greedy    pFre.     After  the  Con queft,  the  Eugliih,  wh^Ui 

nvolf:  Hence,  Plato  recommends  it  to  men  to  be    ever  been  averfe  to  foreign  names,  as  dtcs  ; 

careful  in  giving  happy  names ;  and  the  Pythago-    them  unlucky,  began  to  take  Hebrew  naor.e?:  a 

reana  taught,  that  the  minds,  adions,  and  fuc-    MatiAewt  Davids  Samfonf  kc,  Thevariouir.r  fi 

ceflTes  of  men,  were  according  to  their  names,  ge-    aYictently  or  at  prefent  obtaining  among  u^,  t^offi 

nius,  and  fate.   Thus  Panormitan,  ex  bono  nomine    what  language  or  people  foever  borrowed,  ^n?  a- 

flrfViir^MM^r^^Mfii^ffo/ and  the  common  proverb,    plained  by  Camden  in  bis  Remaini.    Ah  totiie 

Bonum  nomen  bonum  omen:  and  hence  the  founda-    period  vthtn  names  began  to  be  multiplied,  aoi 

tion  of  the  onomomantia.     See  Onomomantia,    furnamcs  introduced,  &c.   ^e  Suknahe.    Oi 

Abbe  Bartbelimi  fays,  that  the  greater  pfirt  of   late  it  has  become  not  unufual  tD  give  fumaioei 

names  found  in  Homer  are  marks  of  didin^tion.    for  Chriftian  names,  which  fome  diffike,  attest* 

They  were  given  in  honour  of  the  qualities  mofl    ing  to  occafion  confufion.     But  a  much  nooreaU 

cfteemed  in  the  heroic  ages.    From  the  word  ^0-    furd  pra^ice,  and  more  likely  to  occafioo  coBfc- 

lemoii  which  fignifiea  war,  have  been  formed  Tie*    fion,  has  crept  in  among  modern  Europeans,  tf 

polemus  and  AreheptoUmusf  the  names  of  two  he-    giving /^'ma/tr  names  to  men,  and  jmr/?irW  0100 

roes  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.   The  former  (ignifies    to  women,  and  fometimes  names  of  both  kinds ^o 

4ibU  tofupportf  and  the  latter,  able  to  dire  ft  the  ia^    the  fame  perfon  leg,  Anne  of  Montmorency, 

bour*  if  war.    By  adding  to  the  word  mache%  or    Conftable  of  France;  Francis  Marj  Pico,  D.cf 

battUf  certain  prepofitionS  and  diiferent  parts  of    Mirandola;  George  Anne  Bellamy,  the  celebrated 

fpeech,  which  modify  the  fenfe  in  a  manner  aU    Englifh  a^refs,  £c.     Such  names  as  tbefe  (vo 

ways  honourable,  are  compofcd  the  nanies  Am-    lafl  fcem    o  be  only  proper  for  Hermi^br^o. 

pbimacusf  Antimacbttft  PromachttSf    Telen,achus,    Some  change  their  names  at  confirmation;  «hivi 

Proceeding  in  the  fame  way  with  the  word  hono'    is  ufual  in  foreign  Countries.    Thus,  two  foru  o 

rea^  flrength  or  intrepid ity,  they  formed  the  names    Henry  II.  of  France,  chriftened  Alexander  and  &^ 

Agapenor^  he  who  efteems  valour ;   Agenor^  he    culej%  changed  them  at  confirmation  to  Henry  >o^ 

who  direSs  it.     From  thoest  fwlfl,  are  derived,    Francis.   In  monafleries,  the  religious  afTuroc  Dfv 

AleatboeSf  Panthoest  Peritbqest  &c.     From  noust    names,  or  rather  titlesf  at  their  admittance,  to 

mind^  or  intelligence,  come  Aftynoes^  Arjinoes^    fhow  they  are  about  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  htv? 

AutenoeSiScc.  From  m^^ifCOuntel,  Agamedes,  Eu"    i-enounced  the  world,  their  family,  and  even  t^cir 

4nedeSf  Lycomedest  Thrdfmyedes  }  and  from  r/io/,  glo-    name :  v*  g>  fifler  Mary  of  the  Incarnationt  brut^ici 

ry J  AmpbicleSfAgaclestlpbiclejfPatrocluSiCleobtt/us,    Henry  of  ihe  Holy  Sacrament »   8cc.    The  pojt* 

'  &c.  Hence  Camden  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the    uniformly  change  their  names  at  their  exaltation  (o 

naokesi  in  all  nations  and  languages^  are  fignifica-    the  pontificate ;  a  cuftom  fir  It  introduced  by  Pcr^ 

tive,  and  not  fimple  founds  for  mere  diflindtion    SergiuH,  whofe  name  till  then,  fays  Platioa,  «» 

fake.     This  holds  not  only  among  the  Jews,    Swine/nout,    But  On uphrius  refers  it  to  John  XU- 

Greeks,  Latins,  &c.  but  even  the  Turks ;  among    or  Xlll.  and  gives  as  a  reafon  for  it,  that  it  ^'^^i 

whom,  Abdalla  fignifies  God*s  fervant ;  Soliman,    done  in  imitation  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  ▼  ^ 

fesceable  ;.  Mahomet,  ^lorifed^  &c.  and  the  fa-    were  firfl  called  Simon  and  Sav!.    Among  the<:>' 

yages  of  Hifpaniola,  and  throughout  America,    cients,  thofe  deified  by  the  Heathen  confecrat:crJ 

who,  in  their  languages,  name  their  children,    had  new  names  given  them ;  as  Romulus  was  cJ'** 

Clijlering  Ligbi,  Sun  Bright^  Fine  Qold^  lsfe,\  and    cd  Quirinus  s  Melicertes,  Portumnus,  &c.    ^'^^ 

they  of  Congo,  by  the  names  of  precious  (tones,    names  were  alfo  given  in  adoptions,  and  foc^* 

flowers,  &c.   Porphyry  notes,  that  the  barbarous    times  by  teftament :  thus  L.  JEmiiius,  adopu- 

hamesf  as  he  calls  them,  were  very  emphatical,    by  Scipio,  took  the  name  of  S'r^io  4/^'^''*"^ ' '^ 

and  very  concife :  and  accordingly  it  was  efleem-    thus  Auguflusy  who  at  firfl  was  called  COfi^'f* 

cd  a  duty  to  be  p»^«yv/t9f,  oxfui  nominis  homines  i    Thurimts  being  adopted  by  Caias  Julius  Czut* 
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took  the  name  of  Caius  Julius  O/ar  08tmamu>  The  milky  way» 

Names  were  alfochaoged  at  enfran'chilementt  in-        Framed  of  many  nameUfi  ftars.  Waller^ 

to  new  cities.    Thus  Lucumo»  at  his  firft  being  Hiy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  tbia  &ir  Ihrine  we 

made  free  of  Rome,  took  the  name  of  Liuius  Tar*  truft^ 

ptuuui;  and  Haves,  when  made  free,  ufually  af*        And  fiicred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft ; 
fumed  their  mafters  names.    Thofe  called  to  the        Beneath  a  rude  and  nameUfs  (tone  he  liesi 
equeftrian  order,  if  they  had  bale  names,  were  al«       To  which  thy  tomb  fhall  guide  enquiring  eyes, 
ways  new  named*  nomine  ingenuontm  veterumque  Pope, 
MomanorMm.  And  among  the  primitive  Chriftianst  *>  One  of  which  the  name  is  not  known  of  men- 
it  was  the  pra<Sice  to  change  the  names  of  the  ca-  tioned. — Little  credit  is  due  to  accufations  of  this 
technmens ;  thus  the  rene^^ado  Lucianus,  till  his  kind,   when  they  come  from  fufpedtedy  that  is» 
baptifray  was  called  Lucius.    About  the  middle  from  nameU/s  pens.  AtUrkay,'^ 
of  the  15th  century,  it  was  the  fuicy  of  the  wita        '  Such  imagery  of  greatnefs  ill  became 
and  learned  men  of  the  age,  particularly  in  Italy,       A  j»ai»r/^  dwelling.                                  Harte. 
to  change  their  baptifmal  names  for  claflical  ones.        *  NAMIlY.  adv,  [from  name.^    Particularly ; 
Ab  SannazariuB,  for  inftaoce,  who  altered  bis  own  fpecially ;  to  mention  by  name.— It  can  be  to  na- 
plain  name  Jacopo  to  ASius  Syneerus.    Numbers  ture  no  injury,  that  of  her  we  fay  the  fame  which 
did  the  fame,  and  among  the  reft  Platina  the  diligent  beholders  of  her  works  have  obferved ; 
hiftorian  at  Rome,  who,  not  without  a  folemn  ce-  namely^  that  (he  provideth  for  all  living  creatures 
remonial,  took  the  name  of  Callimachus  inftead  of  nourilhment  which  may  fuflSce*.  Hooker. — 
Philip.    Pope  Paul  II.  who  reigned  about  that           Which  of  tbeie  forrows  is  he  fubjedt  to  ? 
time,  was  luipicious  and  illiterate.    He  had  no       To  none  oflbefe  except  it  be  the  laft ; 
idea  that  perions  could  wifli  to  alter  their  n<ime8       Namely^  fome   love  that  drew  him  oft  firom 
unlefs  they  had  fome   bad  defign,  and  actually               home.                                                 Sbak. 
fcrupied  not  to  employ  imprifonment  and  other  — The  council  making  remonftrances  unto  queeo 
violent  methods  to  difcover  the  fancied  myflery.  Elizabeth,  of  the  continual  confpiracies  againft 
PUtina  was  moft  cruelly  tortured  on  this  frivo-  her  life;  and  waiW^,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken, 
bus  account ;  he  had  nothing  to  confefs ;  fo  the  who  ftood  ready,  iii  a  very  fufpicious  manner,  to 
pope,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  conviA  him  do  the  deed ;  advifed  her  to  go  lefs  abroad  weak- 
of  hcrefy,  fedition,  &c.  releafed  him  after  a  long  ly  attended.    But  the  queen  anfwered,  that  flie 
imprifonment.    In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  had  rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  cuftody.  Baton. 
when  moft  authors  wrote  in  Latin,  it  was  very  —For  the  excellency  of  the  ibul,  namely^  its  Pcw- 
common  to  Litinize  both  their  names  and  fur-  er  of  divining  in  dreams,  that  feveral  lucb  dtvin- 
names ;  but  this  practice  with  regard  to  the  latter  ations  have  been  made,  none  can  queftion.    SfeS* 
is  now  very  generally  given  up.     See  Surname.  — Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  inftrud  us  in 

*  7«  Namb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  x.  To  dif-  that  point  of  hiftory,  but  furnifties  oUt  a  very  fine 
aiminate  by  a  particular  appellation  im|)ofed. —  moral  to   us  $  namely,  that  he  who  applies  his 

I  mention  here  a  fon  of  the  king's  whom  Flo-  heart  to  wifdom,  does  at  the  fame  time  take  the 

rizel  moft  proper  method  for  gaining  long  life,  riches, 

I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  fpeed  fo  pace  and  reputation.    Guardian. 

To  fpeak  of  Perdita.                       *Sbake/j>^r9.  *  NAMER.  js.  /.  [from  name.l   One  who  calla 

—Thou  haft  had  feven  hufbands,  neither  waft  or  knows  any  by  name. 

thuu  named  after  any  of  them.  Tob.  iii.  8.— His  *NAM£SAk£.  n.  f.  One  that  has  the  £ime 

name  was  called  Jefus,  which  was  fo  named  of  the  name  with  another.— Nor  does  the  dogrfifli  at  fea, 

angel  before  he  was  conceived.  Luke%  ii.  ax. —  much  more  make  out  the  dog  of  land,  than  that 

Thus  was  the  building  left  his  cognomlnal,    or  namefake  in   the   heavens. 

Ridiculous,  and  the  work,  Confufion,  n^med.  Bro<u/n. — One  author  is  a  mole  to  anollier;  it  is 

Milton,  impoiii  blc  for  them  to  difcover  beauties :  they  have 

a  To  mention  by  name.^Accuftom  not  thy  mouth  eyes  only  for  blemifhes :  they  can  indeed  fee  the 

to  fwearing ;  neither  ufe  thyfelf  to  the  naming  of  light,  as  is  faid  of  their  namefakes;  but  immedi- 

ihc  Holy  One.   Eccluf.  xxiii.  9.—.  ately  (hut  their  eyes.  Addsfon. 

My  tongue  could  name  whate'er  I  faw.    Mitt.  NAMPHIO,  or  Nan  Fio,  an  illand  in  the  Gre- 

Thofe  whom  the  fables  name  of  roonftrous  cian   Archipelago,    15   miles  in   circumference, 

Itze.                                                 Miltan.  without  town  or  harbour,  bot  containing  a  few 

3'  To  fpecify;  to  nominate. —  villages  inhabited  by  Greeks,  with  the  relics  of  a 

Did  my  father's  godfon  (eek  your  life  ?  temple  of  Apollo,  its  marble  columns,  and  other 

He  whom  my  father  nam*df  your  Edgar.  $hak.  ruins.    It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with  par- 

--Briog  me  him  up  whom  I  Ihall  name,  x  Sam.  tridges,  bees,  and  honey.    It  lies  N.  of  Santonno.    . 

xxviii.  8.— Let  any   one  mw^   that  propolition  Lon.  a6.  10.  E.    Lat.36. 17.  N. 

whofe  termror  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate.  KAMPTWICH,  or  Namtwich,  a  town  of 

J^f**.    4«  To  utter ;  to  mention^ — ^Let  my  name  Cheftiire,  fituated  on  the  Weevcr,  X4  miles  SE. 

tift  named  on  them.  Gen.  xlviii.  16.    5.  To  entitle,  of  Chefter  and  16a  of  London.    It  lies  in  the  Vale 

Celeftial,wbether  among  the  thrones,or  ;7^7r2V  Royal,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built 

•  M  ^^  thehigheft.                               Miltcn,  towns  in  the  county,  the  ftreets  being  very  regu- 
NAMELESS,  adj.  [from  name.]    i.  Not  dif-  br,  and  adorned  with  many  gentlemcoa  houies. 

tiogumied  by  any  dilcriminative  appellation.—        The  inhabitants  have  3  fairs  and  a  large  market  on 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th*  unregarded  king,       Saturday  for  corn  :»nd  cattle,  and  as  it  ia  a  great 

A  headlefscarcafe,  and  a  nameitjs  thing,  l>er.b.    thoroughfare  to  Ireland,  they  have  a  good  trade 

Z  zz  •  in 
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Sti  cheefe  and  fine  white  fait,  whioH  are  made  to  ^yma  order,  belonging  to  the  faexandria  chXt  of 

the  ^reateft  perfeAion ;  and  in  fhoeeieot  to  Lon-  plants. 

don.  It  is  governed  by  a  conlbibic,  &c.  who  are  NANDRANY,  an  ancient  Roman  fdrtofHur.- 

guardians  of  the  fait  fpringp.    It  is  divided  by  the  gary,  14  miles  W.  of  Arad. 

Weaver  into  equal  partSi'  which  is  not  navigable  NANFIO.    See  Namphio, 

farther  than  Winsford  bridge.    The  Cbefter  canal  NANG AS AKI,  a  fca  port  of  Japan,  on  the  W. 

iermlnates  in  a  hand  feme  bafon  near  this  place,  coaft  of  the  iflc  of  Ximo,  furrounded  with  ftiarp 

in  this  town  were  feveral  religious  Foundations,  roc|j:s  and  barren  mountains.    It  is  the  only  port 

jiow  no  more.    The  church  is  a  handfome  build-  of  Japan  opeti  to  ftrangert.    The  Dutch  faftoti 

^np  in  the  form  of  a  crof8>  with  an  odangular  reWe  in  it,  but  are  not  allowed  to  cotne  within 

iower  in  the  middle.  Ldn.  a.  15.  W.  Lat  53.^.  N.  the  city,  except  on  the  arrival  of  their  ihtps 

NAMSLAW,  a  town  of  Silcfia,  in  Breflaw,  19  when  thciy  are  obliged  to  lodge  their  puns,  fitfe, 

miles  SE.  of  Oels.    It  was  taken  by  the  Prufiians,  Hgging,  &c.  as  pledges  of  their  good  behaviour, 

^ter  a  canoiade  of  %  days,  in  1741.'  LoQ.  laS.  53«  E.    Lat.  3a>  36.  N. 

Ci.)  NAMUR,  a  late  province  of  theci-devant  NANI,  John  BaptifL  a  noble  Venetian  bifto. 

Auftrian  Netherlands,  lying  between  \he  Sambre  rian,  bom  Jn  16 16.    His  fath^  was  procurator 

^nd  Meufe,  now  annexed  to  the  FrewJh  empire,  of  St  Mark,  and  ambaflador  from  Venice  to 

and  forming  the  dep.  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe.  Rome.    Pope  Urban  Vlll.  a  juft  vakxer  of  merit, 

St  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  late  Auftrian  Bra-  foon  perceived  that  of  young  Nani.    He  was  id- 

bant,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  biihopric  of  Liege,  mitted  into  the  college  of  fenators  in  164X1  y^ 

^nd  on  the  W»  by  Hainault.    It  is  pcett>*  fertile ;  was  foon  after  nominated  ambaflador  in  France. 

has  feveral  forells,  marble  quarries,  and  mines  of  He  procured  confiderable  foccours  for  the  war  of 

Jron,  lead,  and  pit-coal;  and  is  about  30  miles  Candia  againft  the  Turks;  and  became,  after  bis 

long  and  ao  broad.    Namur  was  the  capital  of  the  retuin  to  Venice,  fuperintendant  of  the  w^r  c^cf 

province/ as  it  is  now  of  the  department.  and  of  finances.    He  was  afterwards  ambaflador 

(a.)  Namur,      '  "  -   "- -* — '  "^^^  ^""'^ 

town  of  France, 

^ambre  and  Meufe,  ^    _. 

ty  of  Namur,  vi  ith  a  ftrong  caftle  and  feveral  his  return  was  appointed  procurator  ot  St  MarL 

forts,  vi^.  Fort  William,  Fort  Maefe,  Fort  Co-  He  died  Nov.  5».  1678,  age  63.    The  fcnare  fc-d 

xiuclet,  and  Fort  Efpinor.    The  caftle  is  built  in  appointed  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  n-pub. 

^  middle  of  the  town  on  a  craggy  rock.   It  was  lie ;  which  he  executed  to  the  faiisfsdtion  of  tc  i 

befieged  and  taken  by  the  French  under  the  D.  of  "Venetians,  although  the  work  was  iefs  adnnrtt 

JLu3(emburg,  in  169a ;  but  was  bombarded  and  by  foreigners,  who  were  not  proper  jud^.'-s  c. 

retaken  in  1695,  by  K.  William  III.  who  took  it  the  accuracy  with  which  be  Itated  the  Ud,it 

in  th^  fi^bt  of  an  army  of  100,000  French,  though  the  purity  of  his  di^ion,  or  the  CmpHcily  ot  h 

there  were  60,000  men  in  jarrifon.    It  was  ceded  ftyle.    h\  writing  bis  hiftory  of  Vtrnicc  he  hJ 

4.0  the  houfc  of  Auftria  m  1713,  but  taken  by  given  an  univerfal  hiftory  of  his  times,  efpccuij 

<he  French  in  1746  ;  and  reftored  by  the  treaty  with  refpeft  to  the  affairs  of  the  French  in  ItiJ). 

of  Aig-iaChapelle.    On  the  ad  Dec.  179a,  it  was  This  hiftory,  which  is  continued  from  161,;  :o 

taken  bv  the  French  repubVicans,  under  Gen.  Va-  1671,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  *  vols  4I0,  io  lU'* 

ience ;  out  they  were  forced  by  the  allies  to  eva-  and  1679* 

/cuateit  in  1793.    But  on  the  i6th  July,  1794,  NAN-KING,  a  city  of  China*  and  capital  ci 

Oen.  Beaulieu,  finding  it  no  longer  tenable,  left  it  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  is  faid  to  have  b*n 

Avith  only  190  men,  who  furrendered  it  nejrt  day,  formerly  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  flouufcicf 

with  a  great  quantity  Qf  artillery  and  (lores  to  the  cities  in  the  world.    When  the  Chinefe  ipeak  it 

French.    It  is  fituated  between  two  mountains,  its  extent,  they  fay,  if  two  horfcmen  fliould  i?i 

.at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Miufeand  Sambre.  out  by  the  fame  gate,  and  ride  round  it  on  fc- 

Lon.  4.  57.  E,    Lat.  50.  aj.  N.  fpeed,  taking  different  direftions,  they  would U 

NANCI,  or  )  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep,  of  meet  before  night.    This  account  is  evidently  tx- 

NANCY,     J  the  Meurthe,  and  late  capital  of  aggerated ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Nan-king  fu- 

f^orrain,  fituated  on  the  Meurthe.   It  is  alternately  pafles  in  extent  all  the  other  cities  of  China.    >>? 

x:apitaj  with  Lunevillc  of  the  department.    It  is  are  all'ured-that  its  walls  are  6ve  leagues  ano  ^ 

divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns.  The  firft,  half  in  circumference.    It  is  fituated  3  miies  »t<w 

though  irregularly  built,  is  very  populous,  and  the  river  Yang-tfekiang :  it  iy  of  an  irregultf  t* 

contains  the  ducal  palace :  the  ftreets  oTlhe  New  gure;  the  mountains  within  its  circumfertnce  b- 

Town  are  a^ftraight  as  a  line,  adorned  with  hand-  ving  prevented  it    being  built  on  a  regular  pi^ 

ibme  building  and  a  very  fine  fquare.    The  pri-  It  was  formerly  the  imperial  city ;  hence  the  car* 

/naiial  church  is  d  magnificent  Orud\ure,  and  in  lignifies,  the  Southrrn  Court;  but  fince  the  ti 

4hat  of  ihe  Pordelicrs  arc  the  tombs  of  the  an-  grand  tribunals  have  been  transftrred  to  Pfkisgj 

<cieBt  dukes.    The  two  towns  are  A  parated  by  a  It  is  called  Kian^-ning  in  all  the  pbblic  afi».  !• 

<CHiul ;  and  the  new  town  was  very  well  fortified,  has  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplendour :  it  baJ  wf- 

but  the  >in|c  of  France  demoliihed  the  fortifica-  merly  a  magnificent  palace,  no  veftige  of  wbia»  n 

4  ions.     It  has  been  .taken  and  retaken  feveral  now  to  be  feen ;  an  obfervatory  at  prefenl  f* 

4iines^  part.icMlariy   by  xhe  French,  to  whom  it  gleded,  temples,  tombs  of  the  emperoit,  at"-* 

^'as  ceded  in  1736,  to^fijpy  it  after  the  death  of  otf.er  fuperb  monuments,  of  which  nolhmg  i^ 

JSianin.4u*.    Lon.  6.  17.  E.    Lat.  48.  41.  N.  mains.    A  third  of  the  city  is  deferted,  but  tji" 

I^ANPI^A>  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thep^opo-  reft  is  extremely  populous  and  full  of  bufi"^'^« 

narticuirtiiy 
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partieiiinriy  by  Ihe  manufadnre  of  a  ^ecies  of  Loire,  aod-lateprov.of  BneUgnet  with  fill  vntver* 

cotton  cloth,  of  which  great  quantities  are  tni-  iity.     It  waa  formcrlf  the  reftdesce  iJii  the  dnket 

ported  into  £«rope  under  the  n^ime  t>f  Nan  kin.  of  &reta|Kne»  where  they  built  a  very  ftroog  caAte 

The  A  reels  are  not  fu  broad  as  thofe  of  Peking,  but  on  the  nde  of  the  river.    The  cathedral  contains 

thty  are  v^rjr  ii^riutifu);  ^ell  paved,  and  border^  the  totnbi»  of  the  ancient  dukef.    There  are  hvc* 

ed  with  rich  ihope.    la  this  ctiy  refidee  one  of  ral  fine  bridges  over  the  Loire^  which  it  navigable* 

thoic^^reat  mandarins  called  T/ongtou,  who  takes  'the  fuburba  are  larger  than  the  city.    The  Sp** 

cogniza?ice  of  all  impoitant  anairs,  rot  only  of  niards  trade  here  with  ^fi^  flfie  wool^  iron,  fiik« 

bothth.  governmehu  of  the  province^  but  alfo  of  oilf  oranges,  aad  lemons;,  and  .they  carry  back 

thofeot  tlie^irovince  of  Kiang-fi.    The  Tartars  clotH^  ftuiTs,  cornt  andhardHware.    The  Dutch 

have  a  oumek-ous  garrifon  here,  commandfrd  by  fend  iklt  fiAi,  and  aJl  forts  of  fpicet;  nnd  in  re^ 

a  general  of  there  own  oat  ion  4  and  they  occupy  lurn  have  wine  and  btiandy*   The  Swedes  bring 

a  qnarter  of  the  city,  feparattSu  from  the  reR  by  a  copper;  and  the  Engii^v  lea<tp(in»  and  pit-coal^ 

plain  wall.     The  gates  ace  very  beautiful,  and  In  this  city  Henry  IV.  promulgated  the  tamoui 

ibme  temples^  apong  v./bich  Is  the  famous  porce«  edid  in  tsgZf  caUed  the  JSfii^  of  Nanttst  which 

hki  towa-.    It  is  poo  feet  hign«  and  divided  into  was  revoked  hy  t^wis  SilV^Jo  1665.  The  bridg|9 

9  ftories  by  p^ain  boards  within,  -^nd  without  by  is  near  a  oaile  and  a  half  in  length,  beiag  conti* 

cornices  ajld  fmanprojcdtions  covered  with^green  nu^d  acrofs  aU.ihe  iittle-iflanda  in  the  Loire,  from 

▼arniihed  tiles,    lliere  is  an  afceot  of  4^  fteps  to  K.  to.  S*.  The  territory  9f  ^atates  lies  on  both 

the  Brft  ftpry  \  between  eacli  of  the  others  there  tides  the  Loire,  and  /eedai(^  gre^t  number  of  oat« 

are  lu     The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  tie.     Large  velTeis  can  ^fmn  no  higher  than  Poll 

YaDg-tfe^kiang   fornal'riy   rendered  the  port  of  Launai*  which  is  la  mili$|k.frem  Naqtet..  Loo.  x* 

Nan-king  very  commodious ;  but  at  prefent  large  ^t.  W.    Lat.  47.  ijvN* 

barks,  or  rather  Chinefe  jynks,  never  enter  it.    In  (x.  t.)KAKT£UILv  4  towns  of  France^  viB« 

April  and  May  a  great  number  of  excellent  Bih  x.  iii  the  dep.  of  Aifine,  between  Meai^g  dl(d^Cha« 

are  caught  in  this  river  near  the  city,  which,  are  ieau^Thierry :  4^  in  tteit  of  Marae*  6  intlttN.  of 

fcnt  to  court ;  they  are  covered  with  ice,  and  Epernay  < 

traofported  in  that  nsanner  by  barks  kept  entirely  (3.)  Nanteuii.  en  Vk^llbe,  in  the  dep.  of 
00  purpofe.  Although  this  city  is  above  600  miles  Charente,  6  miles  S£.  of  Ruffeei  an^ 
&om  Peking,  thefe  boats  make  fuch  expedition,  (4O  Kanteuil  «*b  Haubouin,  in  the  depart- 
that  tbey  arrive  there  in  8  Or  9  days.  This  city«  ment  of  the  Oife,  7^  miles  S.  of  CreCpy.  . 
though  (he  capital  of  the  province,  has  under  its  NANTICOKE,  or  da  town  and  river  of  Mary* 
particular  jurifdiaion  only  %,  citiL^s  of  the  3d clafs.  NANTIKOKE,  3  land*  The  latter  runs  in* 
The  number  of  its   inhabitants   is  £iid  to  be  to  Chefapeaik  Bay. 

], 000,000,   befides  the  garrifon  qf  40,000  men.  KA^TIKOKES,  a  natioo  of  K.  American  In^ 

LQn.x19.ft5.lL.    Lat.3a.  46.  N.  dians,  who  formerly  lived  is  Maryland  on  the 

NANNlUS,  Peter,  a  learned  Dutch  author^  above  river.    They  were  ftilled  in  the  diabolical 

bom  at  Alcmacr,  in  X500.    ke  wrote  a  work  en*  art  of  poifoningi  by  which  they  and  fome  neigh- 

titka  tiialogues  qf  the  Heroinejy  and  tranflated  bouring  tribes,  eqqaliy  pradifed  in  that  art,  are 

maAy  of  the  Greek  cUnics.    He  died  in  1557.  now  nearly  extirpated*     The  remains  of  them 

NA^iS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  eniigrated  to  the  N.  of  Sufquehannah* 

Var;  7  miles  SS\¥.  of  StiMaximln.  NANTMILL,  East  and  West,  two  town* 

(i.)  flANSEMOND,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  Ihips  of  Pennfyivania,  in  Chefter  couaty. 

the  S.  fide  of  the  James,  and  W.  of  Norfolk  conn-  NANTUA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep*  of 

ty;  44  mit^  l<^ng,  ^d  24  broad,  containing  5193  Ain  ;  36  mites  W.  of  Geneva. 

citizens,  and  3gi7  Oaves,  in  1795.                     ^  (i.}NANTUCKET,dniflaodofMaflachu{ettSt 

(}.)  Namsemond,  a  navigable  river  of  Virginta*  £.  of  Martha's  Viueyaxti,  and  14  miles  S.  of  Cape 

which  rifes  in  Great  Difmal  Swamp,  and  running  Cod.    It  is  15  miles  long  and  from  3^  to  ix  broad* 

f.rft  N.  then  N£.  falls  into  the  James,  a  few  miles  It  constitutes  a  county  of  the  ftate; .  contains 

W.  of  the  Elizabeth.  about  6420  citizen^  and  fends  a  delegate  to  the 

NANSIO,  an  erroneous  filing  for  Nahfio.  Court.    The  people  are  moftly  Quakers,  and  are 

SceKAMFHio.                     «  very  induftrious ;  having. a  duck  manufiiAery,  t 

NANTj  a  town  of  )?rance,  in  the  dep.  of  the  whale  fifliery,  and  10  fpermaceii  works.    It  Wat 

Aveiroo,  ic|  miles  S£.  of  Milhau.  much  hurt  during  the  Aiderican  war.  (See  Ame« 

NANTASKET,  the  entrance  into  the channela  rica,  $  14;  and  EMGLANDi  §  96.)    It  contains 

of  Bollon  harbour,  Mafrachufetts.  about  a3,ooo  acres,  and  lies  between  Lon.69.  56, 

NAN-TCHANG,   the  capital  of  Kiang-fi,  a  and  70°  13'  30"  W.  and  Wwcen  Lat,  4».  x.3*  and 

province  ot  China.    This  city  has  no  trade  but  42°  aa^  30'^  N. 

that  of  porcelain,  which  is  made  in  the  neigh*  (».)  Nantucket,  the  capital  of  the  above 

bourbood  of  Jao-tcheou.    It  is  the  refidence  of  a  illand ;  ia3  miles  SW.  of  Bofton,  and  3g}  N£.  of 

viceroy,  and  con^>rehends  in  its  diftrid  S  cities;  Philadelphia.    Its  expoiti  in  X794  amounted  to 

7  of  which  are  of  the  3d  clafs,  and  one  of  the  ad.  30,5x7  dollars. 

^0  much  of  the  country  is  cultivated,  that  the  (3.)  Nahtuck&t  8hoal,   a  fand-bank,    ts 

P inures  left  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  flocks.  leagues  (ong  and  6  broadt  on  the  d£.  coaft  of  the 

NANT£NAN£,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  above  tfland. 

county  of  Limerick,  and  province  of  Munfter.  NANTUEIL,  Robert,  the  celebrated  deftgner 

NANTES,  an  ancient»  richi  and  very  conQder-  and  engraver  to  the  cabinet  of  Lewis  XIV.  was 

2blc  city  of  France,  in  tb^  dep.  of  the  Lower  born  at  Rheima  in  i/S^o.   His  father^  a  fliepkeep* 
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.owns  on  the  rjtH  of  Mif  i4iS  |  and  l^ewton^-  git,  it  h  fet  tn  the  lover  dtvifioa;  if  H  lui  two 

plied  the  palpable  taadencf  of  heavy  bodle*  to  peaces,  the  firft  is  fet  in  Uie  lower»a«dtlie  fccend 

the  earth  to  thf  fyftem  of  the  uniifrffe  in  genera) ;  in  the  tipper  diTifion ;  bat  the  fpacea  on  the  top 

but  Napier  fought  out  hit  admirable  rules  by  a  are  not  divided  ;^  alfb  there  is  a  rod  of  digiti,  m 

flow  fcientific  pnigrefe«  ariiing  from  the  gradual  divided,  which  la  called  the  inJex  rod^  and  of  tbii 

solution  of  truth."    The  laft  literary  exertioa  of  M^e  need  but  o^e  fingle  rod,    See  the  figure  of  il 

this  eminent  pc^on  was  the  publication  of  his  the  different  rods,  and  the  iodeti  fcparatt  froQ 

RhabdolBgff^d  Promfttt^uy  in  i6i  7,  which  bede-  one  aflother*  on  Pimte  CCXXXVII.  N*  i  &  s. 
dicated  to  the  Cbanceliop  Seton  ;  and  foon  after        (5.)  NAriBa's  rods,  mbthodof  using.  1. 

died  at  Mercbifton  on  the  3d  of  April  O.  S.  1619,  Muitipiieation.     Firft  lay  down  the  index  rod; 

in  his  6Sth  year,  and  sjd  of  bis' happy  invention,  then  on  the  right  of  it  fet  a  rod*  whofe  top  is  the 

*^Tbe  titles  of  bit  publiAied  works  are:  i.  A  figure  in  the  higheft  place  of  the  muUiplic:tnd : 

plain  dilcova-y  of  the  ftevelation  of  St  John.    «.  next  to  this  again,  fet  the  rod  whofe  top  is  the 

Mrijki  ipjhu  eanmis  co»firu8io  et  log^ithm9rum^  next  figure  of  the  multiplicand ;  and  fo  00  in  or* 

ad  natmrales  ipfonun  wumens  hobitudinej.    3.  Ap'  der  to  the  Brft  figure.   Then  is  your  nfuttipHcaod 

pauUx  de  atta  atqae  prafimmiore  kgaritbmomm  fpe-  tabulated  for  all  the  9  digits ;  for  in  the  iaine  Hoc 

Of  €on/Htvendat  in  qu»fiUicet  tmiuu  hgaritbmtu  ejt.  of  fquares  ftandtng  again^  everf  figure  of  the  is- 

4«  RJ)ahdokgia^fa$  nf/m^ratioms  per  virguhii^liri  dex  rod,  yon  have  the  produd  of  that  figure ;  lad 

duo,  5.  Propqfitiown  qaxdam  etrnMnt^nU^  ^J^ri-  therefore  you  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  traocftr 

anguhjpb0srixi  fMrafoMdtaU  refidnjenda.    fil'^I^t-  ^he  products  and  fum  them.     But  in  takiog  mit 

ter  to  Anthony  0aclui<the  origkial  of  whidl  is  In  theie  pn>du6t8  from  the  rods,  the  order  Id  whidi 

the  affchbifliop's  IMmwy  at  Lambeth),  entitled  the  figures  (land  obliges  you  to  a  very  eafy  and 

*^  Secret  inventioft^  pi»fitable  aad  nacclSuy  in  fmaU  addition;  thus,  begin  to  take  out  the  flgac 

lihefe  days  for  the  demce  of  this  ifland*  and  with-  of  the  lower  parts  or  units  pbiee,  of  the  fquur  i 

ending  ftrangers  enemios  to  God's  truth  and  re*  the  firft  rod  on  the  right ;  add  the  figure  io  tk 

ion ;"  which  the  earl  of  Bocfaan  has  publilhed  upper  part  of  this  rod  to  that  vik  tbe  lower  pat 

In  tbe  Appendix  to  his  Ajccoaot  of  Napier's  Wrt*  of  the  next,  and  fo  on ;  wbkh  msy  be  doneatftft 

ting8b<  Tlljs  letlar  is  dated  Junei^  1506,  about  m  you  can  look  on  them.   Tona^e  thispra&oe 

which  time  it  appears  the  author  had  itt  bim&lf  as  clear  as  pofilble,  take  the  following  exaaipk: 

to  explore  bis  logarithmic  canon.    This  eminent  To  multiply  4768  by  385.     Having  let  the  rod: 

perDbn  was  twice  married.    By  hie  ficA  wife»  who  together  for  the  number  4768  (IM.  n^  s.}agai{^ 

was  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stiriing  of  Keir,  he  5  in  the  index,  I  find  this  number,  by  adding  »- 

.  bad  one  fon,  who  fuctfeeded  to  the  eftate.    By  bis  cording  to  the  rule,        -  •«  -       ajM 

fecond  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James:  Chiifaolm  of  Againft  8,  this  number        ...    58144 

Cremlix,  he  had  a  numerouB  iiTue.  Agaioft  3,  this  number    .       -        »      14304 

(i.)  NAf  laa,  Archibald,  the  oniy  fo»  of  Baroa  -*- * 

Kapior,  by  his  firft  wife,  waaa  perfpd  of  fine  parts  Total  produA        .       •        •        .        1835680 

and  learning.    Having  more  a  turn  to  pubUc  bu-  To  make  the  ufe  of  the  rode  mora  regular  a^ 

fioefstfaan  his  father,  he  was  ttad»a privy  coua-  eafy«  they  are  kept  in  a  flat  l(}oare  box,  wbotf 

&ller  by  James  VI.  under  whom  ]^  alfo  beid  the  breadth  hi  that  of  ten  rods,  and  tbe  length  tbt  tf 

offices  of  treafurer  dep|ite»  jufticLderic,  and  fe-  ene  rod,  as  thick  as  to  hold  fix  (or  ai  many  ai  y:« 

nator  of  the  coUegot>f  joftice.    By  Charles  I.  he^  pteafe)  the  capacity  of  the  box  being  divided  iito 

was  ratfcd  to  tbe  peera0eby  the  title  oHLord  Na*^  ten  cells,  for  the  different  fpecief  of  nods.  Wka 

ma*  the  rods  are  put  op  in  the  box,  (each  fpedcs  ii 

(i.)  NAJPf  aa'a  ftoos,  or  fionaa,  ao  in/bmroent  its  own  cell,  diftlnguifiied  by  the  firft  figure  of  tk 

ijiventcd  by  Baron  Ka^ier,  vberebv  the  mcriti*  rod  £et  before  it  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  box  near  tk 

plication  and  divi&Oil  of  laage  anmbera  is* much  top,)  as  much  of  every  rod  ftands  without  the  bn 

ftciliuted.  fts  fliow*  the  firft  figure  of  that  rod :  atfo  apff 

(«.)Napicit'8  BiUM,  eoHSTMrcTioif  oi7«  Suf-*  one  of  the  flat  fides  without  and  near  tlie  cdgr. 

poiethe  comfnoB'  ubie  of  multipiieation  to  be  upon  the  left  band,  tbe  index  rod  is  fixed;  aal 

Made  upon  a  plaleof  metaU  ivory,  or  pafteboard,  a4ong'thefoot  there  is  a  fmaU  ledge ;  fo  that  ibr 

a^  then  coacetvo  tbe  federal  cohiBrins'(ilanding  rods  wb^n  applied  are  laid  upon  this  fide,  vd 

downwarda  from  the  d^itt  on  th»bead)  to  be  cut  fupported  by  the  ledge,  which  makes  tbe  pnt:- 

aAinder ;  f hele  are  eaUed  Napier's  rods  fir  fnuhi'  tice  very  eafy ;  but  in  cafe  the  multiplicand  /houid 

pUa^oH*    But  then  Utcsre  utuft  be  a  good  rminbee  have  more  than  9  places,  that  upper  fiice  of  tb< 

pf  eadi ;  for  aa  man^r  tioMss  aa  any  figure  i«  sa  tbe  box  may  be  made  broader.    Some  make  the  xo^ 

mnkipUcandt  fo  many  rodo  of  t^  l^aedea  ( i.  e.  with  4  dffterent  faees,  and  figures  on  each  for  ^ 

wkh  that  figure  on  tbe  top  of  it)  mull  we  have  |  Cerent  purpofes. — a.  Divi/hti.   Fii^  tabulate  yctt 

though  fix.  loda  of  eaeh  fpecies  will  be  fuffideot  divifor ;  then  you  have  it  muUiptied  by  aH  tie  (h- 

lor  any  example  Ia  coaMSoa  affaire  c  there  muA  gits,  out  of  which  you  may  choofe  fueh  coiirfm- 

be  M>  as  naany  redt  erf  t^^ben.    The^figures  on  ant  divifors  as  will  be  next  lefs  to  the  figcrw  f 

every  rod  are  wittten  i«  an  order  diftrattt  from  tiie  dwridend,  and  write  the  index  aofweringmttte 

tliat  tn  the  taUe*    Tbq|i  fbe  little  £|nare  fpaoe  or  qootietit,  and  fo  continoaKy  till  the  work  is  dose. 

divifion  ia  whiob  the  ibvetnl  prodfti^tt  of  ovfry  oo«>  Thus  •179788,  divided  by  61139  gives  in  tbe  que* 

lumn  are  written*  is  divided  intte'  two  parts  by  a  tient  356.     Having  tabulated  ibe  divifor  6ii;i 

Hue  acrafs  from  Abe  upper  aagirca  tbe  lijght  to  ymi  fee  that  6113  cannot  be  had  in  ai7o;  (^<^ 

Iha  lower  oatkaiiBft)  and  if  the  poodnftiaadi^  fort  take  five  placati  and  on  the  rocfc  6r<[^ 

QQsaDtf 
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eotilber  that  is  eqaal  or  next  lefs  to  9i»797»  which  V £8utius  contribute, in  fome meafure,  to  pner^nt* 

h  181369^  that  18,  3  tiroeft  the  divifor ;  wherefore  (See  Calabria.)    Another,  common  to  it  with 

fet  3  in  the  quotient,  and  (UbtraA  18,369  from  other  hot  countries,  is  the  great  niimber  of  rep* 

the  6g|iree  above»  and  there  will  remain  3438 ;  to  tiles  and  infedts,  of  which  Ibme  are  very  poifooous, 

which  add  8,  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  particularly  fcorpions  and  tarantulse* 

feek  again  on  the  rods  for  it,  or  (he  next  lefs,  (34)  Naples,  ax>V£RNMENT  or.    The  govern* 

which  you  will  find  to  be  five  times ;  therefore  ment  of  Naples  is  a  de^otio  raoiwrdiy,  though 

fet  5  in  the  quotient,  and  fnbtra^  301615  fjpom  fometfaing  like  the  form  of  a  feudal  conditution 

34i4{(8f  and  there  will  remain  3673 ;  to  which  add  in  its  ancient  purity  is  fttll  kept  up  by  the  biennial 

Sy  the  laft  figure  in  th^  dividend,  and  finding  it  to  furamons  of  the  general  afTemblyi  Thisconvention^  , 

W  juft  6  times  the  divifor,  fet  6  in  the  quotient.  which  confifts  of  the  nobility  and  commons,  is 

6193)1179788(356           ^  called  together  every  two  yeara,  to  deliberate  oa 

18369 . .           y  "  ''■ '  "^  V.  the  cuftomary  free  gift  to  the  crown. 

■                  C^      '   '^  V  '^  f^O  Naflxs,  history  op,  from  Arechis'i 

34188  Ov     .    -"  \.^       A        ASSUMPTIOW     O?    THE     SOVEXBK3NTY    TO  HIS 

30615      |P''  ^'^i  ^^^"r***    The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country  falls 

■  r    '  !^  under  the  articles  Rome  and  Italy  ;  the  prefent 

36738   \<^  \^jyr  ftate  of  it,  as  wen  as  of  the  reft  of  Italy,  is  owing  to 

36738  .  /i>  theconqueftsofCharlemagne-Whenheputanend 

*•  '  ♦  >    •'  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  he  obliged  the 

00000  dukes  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  BeneventOf  to  ac^ 

*  NAPKIN.  «./.  tfrom  nap  $  which  etymology  knowledge  him  as  king  of  Italy ;  but  allowed  them 

Is  oddly  fevoured  oy  Virgil^  Tonfifque  firunt  mart'  to  exercile  the  fame  .power,  and  authority  which 

tll'mvUlu;  naperiof  Italian.]    i.  A  cloth  nfed  at  they  had  enjoyed  before  his  conqueft.    Of  thefe 

table  to  wipe  the  hands. — By  art   are  weaved  three  dukedoms  Benevento  was  by  far  the  mbft 

wtpkins^  (hirts,  and  coats,  tnconfumptible  by  fire,  powerfiil  and  extenfive,  as  it  comprebeaded  almoft 

Br9wn*s  Fulg,  Etr»--T\ieiltat  matter  was  woven  all  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples;  that  part  of 

into  a  napkin  at  Louvain,  which  was  cleanfed  by  Calabria  Ultra,  beyond  the  Savuto  and  Peto  ,a  few 

being  burnt  in  the  fire.  Wltkins.'-Napidmt  HeUo-  maritime  cities  in  Calabria  Citra,  with  the  city  of 

gabatus  had  of  cloth  of  gold.  Arbutbnot,    a.  A  Acripoli  and  the  promontory  of  LicoDi;  and,  lattly, 

handkerchief.    Obfolete.    This  fenfe  is  retained  the  dukedoms  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Annalfi,  which 

in  Scotland  «—  were  very  inconfiderable,  and  extended  along  the 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin,       Shak.  ftiore  only  about  xoo  miles,  interrupted  by  the 

(I,  X.)  NAPLES,  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  compre-  Gaftaldate,  or  county  of  Capua.   This  flouriihing 

heodittg  the  ancient  countries  of  Samnium,  Cam-i  and  extetifive  dukedom  was  at  this  time  governed 

paoia,  Apulia,  and  Magna  Graecia.    It  is  bounded  by  Arechis,  who  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  ^ 

OQ  all  fides  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  ot  Defiderius,  the  laft  king  of  the  Lombards,  and 

txcept  on  the  N£.  where  it  joins  the  ^cclefiaftical  had  fubmitted  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

ftste.    Its  greateft  length  from  S£.  to  NVV.  is  the  emperor  Charles.    But  a  few  years  after,  he 

about  380  Englllh  miles;  and  its  breadth  from  renounced  his  allegtanceto  the  Franks,  and  declared 

N£.  to  S W.  from  96  to  xio. ,  himfelf  an  independent  fovereigo.    To  ftrengthen 

(3.)   Naples,    climate,    soil,    prodvcBi  himfelf  againft  Peptn  K;  of  Italy,  who  refided  at 

CATTLE,  MANVFACTURBs,  &c.  OF.   The  cHmate  Ravenna,  he  enlarged  and  fortified  the  city  of  Be* 

of  Naples  is  extremely  hot,  efpecially  in  July,  nevento,  and  built  Salerno  on  the  &a>coaft,  fur* 

Augiift,aad  September.  In  winter  there  is  feldom  rounding  it  with  a  very  ftrong  and  high  wall.  He 

Uf  ice  or  Ibow,  except  on  the  mountains. — On  engaged  in  feveral  wars  with  the  Greeks^  whom  h6 

account  of  its  fertility,  it  is  juftly  termed  an  earthly  fometimes  obliged  to  give  him  hoftages ;  but  having 

paradife;  for  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  the  invaded  the  territories  of  the  pope,  Charlemagne 

noeft  fruits  and  garden-produftions  of  every  kind,  returned  to  Italy.  Arechis,  unable  to  oppofe  fuch 

with  rice,  flax,  oil,  and  wine,  in  the  greateft  plenty  a  formidable  enemy,  fent  his  eldeft  fan,  Romuald^ 

^d  perfeAlon.    It  aftbrda  alfo  faffron,  manna,  to  Rome,  with  an  offer  of  fubmiifion ;  but,  at  the 

«um,  vitriol,  fulphur,  rock»cryftal,  marble,  and  inttigation  of  the  pope,  Charles  refufed  the  ofTer, 

feveral  forts  of  minerals,  together  with  fine  wool  and  detained  his  fon  prifoner;  after  which  he  rav 

tod  filk.    The  horfes  are  famous,  and  the  flocks  vaged  the  country,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  * 

aod  herds  very  numerous.  Befides  thefe  produdls,  C^^pua.    Othbr  deputies,  however,  proved  more 

of  which  a  confiderable  part  is 'exported,  there  foccefsfiil;  and,  in  787,3  peace  was  concluded  00 

^  manufadtures  of  fnuff,  foap,  and  giafs  ware,  thefe  conditions:  That  Arechis  and  the  Benevcntans 

Waiftcoats,  caps,'  ftockings,  ^nd  gloves,  are  alfo  ihould  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Franks ;  that 

»ade  of  the  filaments  of  a  ihell-fiih,  which  are  he  ihould  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  Pepin,  deliver 

warmer  than  thofe  of  wool,  and  of  a  beautiful  up  all  his  treaTuxr,and  giv^hi8  fon  Grimoald  and 

gloffy  green.    In  this  kingdom  likewife  is  found  his  daughter  Addlgifa,  with  1%  others,  as  hoftages 

the  Phrygian  ^cne,   or  pittra  fungifcra^  which,  for  his  fidelity ;  however  Addgila  was  reftored  to 


.     -         ,-r -- - ^--  negoaaie  -,  — r r-^ 

Aoaaicus,  and  Lvncurius.  One  of  the  greateft  for  expelling  the  Franks  out  of  Italy.   For  himfelf. 

mcooveniences  to  which  this  kingdom  is  expofed  he  defired  the  honour  of  patriciate,  and  the  duk 

ii  earthquakes,  which  the  eruptions  of  Mount  dam  of  Naplea;  and,  inreturo,  proaifed  to  \ 
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knowledge  the  Greek  emperor  at  hit  forereign.  breach  built  op,  and  the  NeapolitaDt  pttpmi 

He  required^  however,  to  he  luppor^d  by  a  Greek  for  their  defence.    £xafpmted  at  their  pm6j 

army ;  and  Chat  )iis  brother-in-law  Adalgifutt  foQ  he  renewed  hb  attacka  with  vigour,  but  withoB 

to  king  Defiderios,  fbould  be  feot  over  into  ][taly  fucceft  i  the  befieged  defending  tbeooielvcs  wid 

to  raife  a  party.    Theie  condittona  were  readily  the  uimoft  obfttnacy.    At  kft  they  coniemed  k 

accepted,   on  oondition  that  prince  Romuald  a  peace»  on  condition  that  the  Neapolitans  (hoah 

fhould  be  fent  ar  an  hoftage ;  but  before  the  cooi-  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  princes  of  Benereru 

pletion  of  the  terms,  prince  Romuald  died,  and  and  confcnt  to  the  tranfpoxting  of  the  hody  pf  j 

fooniffter  biro  his  father.  jAnuarius  fro|B  his  church  without  the  walli« 

U.)  Naples,  HisToav  of,  from  Arpchis's  Naples  to  Benevento.   Thei^  tprms  beiag  ratified 

DEATH  TivL  TKAT  OF  StCAROo.   After  the  death  SicQ  returned  to  Bcoevonto;  but  foon  after  re 

of  Arechis,  the  Qeneveatans  fent  a  molt  fubmtfTiw  newed  the  w^r,  under  pretence  that  the  Neipo 

embnfly  toCbariamafrnepnconfequenceof  which  litans  had  nrgledted  to  pay  the  ftipulated  km 

.Grimoald,   the  late  king's  fun,   was  allowed  to  and  hollilities  continued  till  his  death,  «hicb  bap 

aiTume  the  goveminent,  afiter  he  had  agre«?d  to  fe-  pened  in  833.    Sico  was  fucceeded  in  tie  goTen 

veral^  conditions,  of  which  two.were.    That  he  -ment  of  Ik'nrvento  by  his  fon  Sicardo,  wbol^ 

fliould  oblige  the  Lombards  to  ihaTe  their  beards;  married  the  daughter  of  Dauferius ;  and  brin^'  i^ 

and,  that  be  fhould  caufe  the  walls  of  Salerno,  fluenced  by  Koffrid,  his  wife's  brother,  opprr&e2 

Acereuza,  and  Coufia,.  to  be  demolilhed. — ^The  his  fubjcdls  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  cunipird 

new  king  for  fome  ttoie  continued  faithful  to  his  againft  his   life.    He.b«(ieged    Naples  witb  1 

engagementa, excepting  the  laft  article.  Yet  having  powerful  army,  and  took  ponefiion  of  Acerrii  li 

coatraded  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperor,  by  Atellak  But  Bonu%  the  Neapolitan  dvketddnte 

marrying  bis  niece  Wamia ;  in  the  5tfa  ye&r  of  hn  himfeif  lb  vigorou0y«  that  the  Beneventam  va 

letgn  a  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Pepin,  obliged  to  retire^  aiid  even  to  abandon  A«n 

which  continued  for  j%  years ;  after  which  a  truce  and  Atella*    At  laft  Sicardo  agreed  to  a  peace  b 

was  concluded.    Grimoald  ftirvived  this  paci6c%i  five  year8»   on  the  iatercefl&on  of  the  evper 

tion  three  years,  and  was  fucceeded  bv  his  treafurcr  Lothaire>  to  836,  after  the  war  had  contioii^ 

Grimoald  II.  who  fuhmittcd  to  Charlemagne  after  with  very  little  intermifiioni  for  z6  yean.  Son 

the  death  of  Pepin  $  and  from  this  time  the  Bene-  after  thh  peace  the  Saracens  landed  at  Bnodii 

ventans  were  looked  upon  as  tributaries  of  the  and  having  taken  it,  ravaged  all  the  neighbouifC 

weftenii  emperors.    As  yet,  however,  Naples  did  country.    Sicardo  marched  againft  thcfn  vidi 

not  own  allegianoe  to  the  dukes  of  Benevento,  but  numerons  army ;  but  the  Saracena  havog  <Ib|i 

was  held  by  the  eaftern  emperors;  and  freqiient  greatnumberof  ditches  which  they  fligbtiycoK^ 

wars  took  place  between  the  Benevcntans  and  ed  over,  drew  the  Beneventans  in  amon^tbcit 

Neapolitans.    This  was  the  cafe  when  Grimoald  whereby  they  were  repulfed  with  great  faA 

II.  afcended  the  throne.    He  concluded  a  peace  However,  Sicardo*  haring  reinforced  bit  an5 

with  them,  but  it  was  of  (hort  continuance;  for  marched  again  to  attack  them;  bat  theSancfl 

Theodore,  governor  of  Naples*  having  granted  pillaged  and  burnt  BrindiG,  and  retired  «itk '^ 

protedionato  Dauferia8>a  noble  Beneventan,  who  booty  ^nd  many  captives  to  Sicily*    Stcardd'-^l 

bad  been  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  againft  his  attacked  Amain,  levelled  its  vralls*  carried  of^j 

prince, Grimoald  marched  againft  Naples,  and  i&p  we^dth,  and  the  body  of  its  tutdar  iaiat,  Tn^^^, 

ivfted  it  by  fea  and  land.    Theodore,  ftill  refuted  men,  aqd  tranfported  many  of  tu  lAhabrtiott  Df 

to  deliver  up  the  traitor,  and  a  general  engagement  Salerno.    During  tbele  tranfai6tioa%  Sicardc  U\ 

eofued  by  laod  and  fea  %  in  which  the  Neapoiitana  tyrannized  over  his  fubjeAa  in  fticb  a  BasattMi 

were  defeated  with  fo  great  flaughter,  that  the  fea  he  became  intolerable.    His  nobles  were  at  ^ 

was  ftained  with  their  blood  for  above  ieven  days,  provoked  to  confpire  againft  him  ;  and,  io  Sj9»>^l 

Theodore  then  confented  to  deliver  up  Dauferius,  was  murdered  in  his  tent.  | 

with  Sooo  crowns  for  the  expences  of  the  war;       (6.)  Naples,  history  of*  peom  Siaisf^j 

and  Grimoald  not  only  pardoned  Dauferius,  but  .dbath  till  that  of  thb  £mp.  CHaainni' 

received  him  into  favour;  the  traitor,  however.  Bald.    On  the  death  of  Siaudo»  Radekbi»>^| 

was  feizcd  with  temorfe»  and  went  a  pilgrimage  fecretary  or  treafurc*»  was  unanimonfly  ^ 

to  the  Holy  Land,  carrying^sa  large  ftone  in  his  prince  of  Benevento;  but  Sicondphus,  tbr  ^ 

mouth,  by  way  of  penance,  which  be  neveNtook  king's  brother,  having  regained  hia  Itbertyi  fn 

out  but  at  meals.  In  t%i  Grimoald  was  murdered  a  great  party  againft  the  new  prince.    ^^'^ 

by  Radelcfaisy  count  of  Confia,  and  Sico,  gaftald  oppofed  him  with  a  formidable  army; 

of  Acereuza*  the  latter  of  whom  fucceeded  to  moft  ruinous  civil  war  eofued    Both  pai 

the  duchy  of  Benevento.'  Radelchis  being  foon  turns  called  in  the  Saracens,  and  thele 

after  feiaed  with  remorfe»  became  a  monk ;  while  allies  a^ted  fometimes  againft  the  one,  aod  i' 

Sico  aflbcrated  his  fon  Sicardo  vrith  him  in  the  timef  againft  the  bther;  or  turned  tbeir 

government,  and  foon  after  attacked   the  Nea-  againft  both,  as  Teemed  moft  fnitabk  to  their 

polttans,  and  invefted  the  city  by  fea  ai]d  land.,  iotereft.    Thus  the  war  continued  with  tfct 

The  walls  were  furioufly  battered,  and  part  of  moft  animofity  fo{  la  years,  during  which  ^ 

them  being  beat  down,  Sico  prepared  for  age-  theprincipality  was almoft  entirely  ruifi«l;\l 

neral  aflault.    Stephen^  then  duke  of  Naples,  laft  the  emperor  Lewis  11.  intetpoftd, aod  obi^^ 

pretended  to  fubmit ;  but  intreated  Sico  to  put  off  the  competitors  to  agree  to  a  partitioo  of 

his  entry  till  the  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  principality.    By  thi^  treaty*  Radelchis  pn* 

fent  his  mother  and  hu  two  children  as  hoftages.  to  acknowledge  Siconolphus  and  his  facoe^ 

Sica  confestcds  but  nott  novatoft  found  the  lawful  priocei  of  Salerno^  which  was  dccfai^- 
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sontaiii  Tarentof  Latiniano»  CaiTinoy  CofleozOy   marched  with  ^his  army  to  BenerentOi  where 
Uiooy  Lucania,  Coofia*  MonteJU,  Rota,  SaIerQO»   Adelgtfe  received  him  with  great  refpeA.  Having 
bmo*  Cirateriam»  Furculo«  Capua,  Feano,  Sorat    reduced  fome  places  belonging  to  the  Saracens* 
md  thehalf  of  the  gaftaldate  of  Acerenza,  where  it    Lewis  invefted  Bari ;  but  as  the  Saracens  received 
0106  Latiano  and  Conlia.    The  boundary  betwixt   continual  fupplies  from  their  countrymen  in  Si- 
Senevento  and  Capua  was  6xed  at  St  Angelo  and    cily,  and  befides  were  proteded  by  the  Neapo- 
^of ;  Alii  Peregrini  was  made  the  boundary    Ktans,  he  could  not  reduce  the  place  till  87r» 
etwizt  Benevento  and  Sakmo,  and  Staffilo  be-   though  he  had  received  confiderable  afliftance 
vixt  Benevento  and  Confia.    The  monafteries  of  from  his  brother  Lotharius,  and  the  Greek  em- 
tfonte  Callino  and  St  Vincent  were  declared  to    peror  had  lent  him  a  fleet  of  aoo  fail.  The  expul- 
e  immediately  under  the '  protection  of  the  em-    fion  of  the  Saracens  was  cpmpleted  the  fame  year 
tror;  both  princes  ftipulated  that  no  hoftilities  by  the  taking  of  Tarento;  after  which  the  emperor 
lioQld  be  committed  by  either  againft  the  fub-   returned  witn  great  glory  to  Benevento,  refolving 
i6tB  of  eadi  other,  and  promifed  to  Join  their   next  to  carry  his  arms  into  Sicily,  and  expel  the 
)roes  to  drive  out  the  Saracens.    Soon  after  this    infidels  from  thence  alfo.    But  his  fchemes  of 
acification,  howevert  both  Radelchis  and  Slco-   farther  conquefts  were  fruftrated  by  a  quarrel  bci 
olphus  died ;  the  former'appotnting  his  fon  Ra-   tween  him  and  Adelgife.    The  latter,  pretending 
eclare  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  latter  leaving  an    to  have  been  infulted  bv  the  emprefs,  and  op- 
ifmt  fon,  Sieo,  to  tiie  care  of  his  god«father   prefled  by  the.  French,  leized  the  emperor,  and 
leter.    llie  war  with  the  Saracens  proved  very    kept  him  prifoner  for  40  days.    But  a  body  of 
nfaccefsful ;   neither  the  united  efforts  of  the    Saracens  having  arrived  from  Africa,  and  laid  iiege 
rinoes,  nor  of  the  emperor  Lewis  bimfelf,  bdng    to  Salerno  with  in  army  of  30^)00  men,  r^^vaging 
l>le  to  ^xpel  the  infidds ;  and,  in  854,  Adetgile   the  neighbouring  country  with  the  utmoft  barba* 
le  sd  fon  of  Radelchii^  who  had  now  fucceed^,   rity,  Adelgife  was  fo  much  alarmed,  that  he  fet 
t  the  death  of  his  brother  Radelcar,  to  the  prin-    the  emperor  at  liberty,  after  taking  his  oath  that 
paiity  of  Benevento,  was  obliged  to  pay  them   he  would  not  revenge  the  infult,  and  that  he 
I  annual  fnbfidy*    Two  years  after,  Lando,    would  never  return  to  Benevento.    Lewis,  having 
mnt  of  Capua,  revolted  from  the  prince  of  Sa-    then  joined  his  forces  to  thofie  of  the  prince  of 
rno,  and  could  not  be  reduced*    In  the  mean    Salerno,  obliged  the  Saracens  to  ralfe  the  fiege  of 
me,  Sico,  the  lawful  prince  of  Salerno,  had  been    Salerno ;  but  though  the^  were  prevented  from 
Mfoned  by  Count  Lando,  and  the  principality    taking  that  city,  they  entirely  deiolated  Calabria* 
iirpeil  by  Ademarius,  the  fon  of  Peter  above    In  873  Lewis  went  to  Benevento,  and  was  re* 
mioned  $   but    in  861  Ademarius  was  feized    conctled  to  Adelgife,  but  foon  after  died ;  and  the 
id  imprifoned  by  Gauferius,  the  fon  of  Daufe-    Saracens  continued  their  ravages  to  fuch  a  degree 
li  formerly  mentioned.    This  was  occafioned    that  the  inhabitants  of  Bari  delivered  up  their 
f  hit  cruelty  and  rapacioufnefs,  which  entirely    city  to  the  Greeks.    At  the  fame  time  the  SaJer- 
cnated  the  hearts  of  his  fubjeds  from  him,  and    nitans,  Neapolitans,  Cajetans,  and  Amalfitana, 
couraged  Gauferius  to  become  the  head  of  the    having  made  peace  with  the  Saracens,  were  com- 
nfpiratora.     The  Saracens  in  the  mean  time    pelled  to  agree  to  their  propofal  of  invading  the 
mmitted  terrible  ravages  throughout  the  Bene*  .  territories  of  the  Roman   pontiff.    His  holinefs 
Dtan  territories;  which  at  lift  obliged  Adelgife   exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  both  with  fpiritual 
enter  into  Jio. alliance  with  Gauferius,  and  both    and  temporal  weapons,  to  defend  his  right ;  but 
^etber  fent  an  embafTy  to  the  emperor  Lewis,    was  at  Uft  obliged  to  become  tributary  to  the 
juefting  bim  to  uke  them  under  his  protec-    infidels.    In  the  mean  time  all  Italy  was  throws 
»n.    About  the  fame  time  an  embaffy  arrived    into  the  greatest  confufion  by  the  death  of  Charles 
»m  Conftantinople,  propoling  a  jun^ion  of  the    the  Bald,  who  was  poifoned  at  Pavia,  as  he  was 
ces  of  the  eaftem  and  weftern  empires  againft    coming  to  the  pc^'s  afliftance.    Sergius,  duke  of 
i  infidels;  upon  which  Lewis  gave  orders  for    Kaptes,  continued  a  firm  friend  to  the  infidels, 
embling  a  formidable  army.    But  in  the  mean    notwithftandtng  the  thunder  of  a  papal  excommu* 
le  Adelgife  made  peace  Vith  the  Saracens;  and    nication ;  but  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
!n  encouraged  them  in  their  iacurllons  into  the    his  brother  Athanafius,  biihop  of  Naples,  that 
chies-of  Capua  and  Naples,  which  they  ravaged    prelate  put  out  his  e^es,  and  fent  him  |mfoner  to 
a  moft  barbarous  mapner.    The  Neapolitans,    Rom^. 

conjundtion  with  the  duke  of  Spoleto  and  the  (7.)  Naples,  history  of,  from  the  Em- 
jnt  of  Marii,  oppofed  them;  but  being  defeat-  peror  Charles's  death  till  the  conquest 
I  they  contlnucKl  their  ravages  with  redoubled  of  Sicily.  In  ij6  Adelgife  was  murdered  by 
7,  and  retired  to  Bari,  their  capital,  with  an  twbK>f  his  nephews;  one  of  whom,  by  name 
menfe  booty.  In  866  Lewis  anived  at  Sora  Caideru^  feized  the  principality.  About  toe  iame 
th  his  army  1  and  having  marched  to  Capua,  time  Landulph,  bi&op  of  Capua  dying,  a  civil 
%  there  ioined  by  Landulph,  the  bifhop  and  war  enfiied  among  his  children.  The  princes  of 
int,  with  2I  body  of  Capuans;  but  Landulph  Salerno  ahd  Benevento,  the.duke  of  Spoleto,  and 
in  after  perfuading  his  coamrymen  to  defert,  Gregory,  the  Greek  governor  of  Bari  and  Otran- 
wi%  marched  againtt  that  city,  which  he  took  to,  took  different  fides  in  the  quariel ;  the  new 
fr  a  Qege  of  three  months,  and  almofl  totaHy  bifhop  was  expelled,  and  his  brother,  though  a 
Iroyed.  In  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  joined  layman,  chofen,  and  even  confecrated  by  the 
Gauferioa  with  his  troops,  liaving  ordered  the  pope,  who  wrote  to  Gauferius,  forbiddiiig  him 
•9  of  Adcnaariitf  to  be  put  out  in  his  abfence.  to  attack  Capua  under  pain  of  excommanication. 
tvia  cQpfiroMd  bkn  in  the  principality,  ^od    But  though  Gauferius  was,  in  genera^  <4)edieiit 

Aa  aa  a  *» 
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t  J  the  pope's  commands,  he  proved  refradtory  m '  hands  of  the  Pope.    In  964  he  creAcd  Captii 

this  particular,  and  laid  fiege  to  Capua  for  two    into  a   principality^  and  received  homage  from 

years  fuccefTirely.    Thua  the  Capuan  territories    the  other  princes  of  Lonabardy.    After  various 

were  reduced  to  the  moft  miferable  fituation;    hoftilities  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  young 

being  obh'ged  to  maintain  at  the  fame  time  the    princefs  Theophania    married    to    Otho'*  frn, 

armies  of  the  prince  of  Benevento .  and  the  duke    afterwards  emperor.    All  tfiis  time  the  Saiactcs 

of  Spoleto.    The  Saracens,   in   the  mean  time,    continued  their  incurfions;  and  the  Creels  M 

ftrengthened  thcmfeWes  in  Italy;  and  Athanafius    gained  ground  fo  much,  that  ihey  were  new 

entered  into  an  alltance  with  them,  and  ravaged  the    in  pofiefiion  of  tt(ro  thirds  of  the  kingdom  &i 

territories  df  the  j>ope,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Bene-    Naples ;  but  in  1001  or  1003,  the  Normans  be. 

vento  and  Spoleto,  plundering  all  th^  churcbes»    gan  to  be  remarkable  in  Italy.    They  had,  ^K  at 

monafteries,  towns,  and  villages,  through  which    a  century  before,  embraced  Chriflianity,  am^  t<. 

they  palfed.   Mean  time  the  prince  of  Salerno  was    con\e  very  zealous  in  all   the  fuperftitioD»  t^ta 

obliged  to  grant  them  a  fcttlement  near  his  capi-    praftifed.    They  "were  particularly  zealouBmr;. 

tal;  the  duke  of  Gaeta  invited  them  Jo  his  aflift-    fiting  facred  places,  efpecially  l^ome,  and  i^« 

ance,   being  opprefled  by  the  count  cf  Capua ;    holy  fepulchre  at  Jemfalem ;  and  being  of  a  nrr 

and  even  the  pope  was  obliged   to  make  peace    martial  difpodtion,    they  forced  through  gifit 

with  them,  and  to  grant  them  a  fettlement  on  the    bodies  of  Greeks  and  Saracens  who  oppofcd  thi 

N.  We  of  Carigliano,  where  they  fortified  them-    paffage.    About  this  time  «oo  of  thefc  Nonwr:, 

felves,   and   continued   for  more  than  40  years,    returning  from  Jerufalem  by  Tea,  landed  at  8^ 

To  put  a  ftop  to  the  confufion  in  Italy,  the  pope    (emo»  In  the  habit  of  pilgrims,  where  they  wat 

reftored  the  bifbop  of  Capua,   but  allowed  his    honourably  received  by  Guimarius.   Duriopthd: 

brother  to  refide  in  the  city,  and  govern  one  half    refidence  at  Salerno,   a  great  body  of  Saraceta 

^  the  diocefe;  but,  not  withflanding  this  partition,    landed,  and  inverted  the  city.     Guimariui,  r^ 

the  civil  diflcnfions  continued   with  the  utmoft    being  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  the  invadcnby 

violence,  the  neareft  relations  murdering  or  ba-    force,  WM  preparing  to  pay  them  a  large  fam '^ 

nifhtng  each  other,   according  as  the  fortune  of    money,   whtfn  the  Normans  propofed  to  attack 

the  one  or  the  other  prevailed.    Athanafius,  not-    them ;  and,  having  got  irros  and  horfes,  theyc*- 

withftanding  the  pope's  remonftrances,  contintied    gaged  the  infidels  with  fuch  bravery,  that  tb^ 

his   alliance   with  the  Saracens;   in  conjundtfon    entirely  defeated  them,  and  obliged  them  to h 

with  whom  he  ravaged  the  territory  of  Benevento,    to  rheir  ftips.    By  this  vidtory  GuiiDariu>  *» 

a:id  fomented  the  divifions  in  Capua,   in  hopes    filled  with  fuch  admiration  of  the  valour  of  tbf^ 

of   being  able  to  conquer  it.    At  lail  the  pope    ftrangers,  that  he  entreated   them  to  remain  a 

excortimuniCiitcd  him,  which  attached  him  to  the    his  country ;   offering  them  lands  and  the  ooJ 

Saracens  more  than  ever;  inforauch  that  he  In-    honourable  employments^  but  not  being ab?r3 

rited  Suchaim,  king  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  to    j)revail  with  them  to  ftay  in  Italy,  or  even  ar^t 

come  over  and  command  a  great  body  of  his    of  his  prefents,  at  their  departure  he  fert  tc^ 

countrymen  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  Mount    ambafladors  with  them  to  Normandy,  iotef  ^ 

Vefuvivs.    Sucha'im  accepted  the  invitation,  but    loaded   with  exouiQte  fruits*   rich  furaituie:/ 

immediately  turne^  his  arms  agatnft  Athanafius;    horfes,  &c.  to  allure  others  of  the  valiant  >-•; 

allowing  his  troops  to  live  at  difcretion  in  the  ter-    mans  to  Italy.    This  encouraged  a  Norman ctjUi 

ritory  of  Naples,  where  they  ravifhed  the  women    named  Ofmuni  DnengoU  to  fettle  in  Ttalyi  i»'^ 

and  plundered  the  inhabitants.    Thefe  calamities"    1015.    In  the  mean  time  the  city  of  Bari  had^ 

being,  by  the  fuperflitious  Neapolitans,  imagined    volted  from  the  Greeks,   and  chofen  one  MrJ 

to  be   coirfequenccs   of  the   eaccommunicationt    for  their  leader,  whofc  wife  and  children  \a^ 

they  perfuaded  the  prelate  to  renounce  all  con-    ed  foon  after  to  falf  into  the  hands  of  their  r.- 

nedtion  with  the  infidels.  '  Athanafius  accordingly    mies,  and  were  fent  prifoners  to  Con(lanti«ri 

concluded  ^n  alliance  with  Guimarius  prince  of    No  (boner,  therefore,  did  Mello  bear  of  ttr 

jSalento,   whereby  the  Saracens  were  obliged  to    rival  of  thefe  adventurers,  than  be  engaged  i 

quit   the  Neapolitan   territories,   and    retire  to    to  affifl  him ;  and  having  drawn  together  a  0 

Agropoli.    Athanafius   then   diredcd   his   force    derable  army,  defeated  the  Greeks  witi  p 

jigainfl  Capua,  of  wl;:ch  he  «ade  iiimfclf  matter    flaughter,  and  obliged  them  to  abacdoo  ta 

in  jB82.    The  Saracens,  however,  flill  continued    camp.     In  this  engagement  the  Nonnaw 

their  incurfions,  and  defolated  feveral  provinces,    guiflied  themielves,  and  the  news  of  thcJ  1 

Thefe   confulions   continued   for   a   long  time;    cefs  foon  brought  from  Normandy  an  iodud- 

(doring  which  the  Greeks  made  themfdves  mafters    able  multitude  of  their  countrymen,  wUh^ 

tjf  benevento,  in  89^,  and  had  well  nigh  become    wives  and  children.    By  this  reinforcement,?* 

maflcrs  alfo  of  Salerno;  but  in  ^96  they  were    gained  two  other  viaories,  took  many  tc 

totally  expelled  by  the  bilhop.  In  915  the  Saracens    and  obliged  the  Greeks  to  abandon  a  laTjpc^ 

received  a   comp'ete  overthrow   at  Carigliano.    tory;  but^  in  1019,  they  were  utterly  ^v-c^' 

But  a  new  body  foon  arrived  from  Africa,  and    and  every  thing  recovered  by  the  Greeks. 

1nveft(  d  the  fca-coafts.  A  war  alfo  cnfucd  between    Greek  getieral,  Bajanus,  contmued  to  go  f^ 


J.nrtcftllph  and  ti>e  Greeks ;  which  concluded  dif-    fuch  fiirprifing  fuccefs,  that  he  almoA  rfltirr.t 
a^vsntagcobtly  for  the  former,  who  was  obliged    eftahlinied  the  affairs  of  his  countryme«  ir  i- 
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^A  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Naples ;  but  was  eoofidefable  lors.  The  Greeks  were  fooD  after 
bliged  to  leave  it  in  lojo,  by  the  Normans,  who  defeated  ^  id  dine  at  Cannae ;  and  in  a  3d  en- 
uilt  the  city  of  Aver  fa,  which  was  ere^ed  into  gagertienty  near  Ofonto^  the  army  of  Doceanut 
county.  In  coufeqii-  nee  of  this  good  fortune,  was  entirely  routed,  and  himfelf  obliged  to  fly  to 
nat  numbers  of  Norman  adventurers  migrated  Bari.  On  this  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  hi* 
)to  Italy;  among  whom  were  William,  Drogo,  command  iii  Sicily,  and  another  general  ^^as  fent 
nd  Umbcrt,  3  fens  of  Tancred  duke  of  Haute-  with  an  army  into  Puglia ;  but  he  had  no  better 
ille ;  trom  whofe  po(!erity  thofe  princes  were  fuccefs ;  for  his  army  was  defeated  in  an  engage- 
efcended,  who  conquered  the  ifland  of  Sicily  ment  with  the  Normans,  and  himfelf  taken  prif- 
■om  the  Saracens,  and  thus  completed  the  pre^  foner.  Atenulphus,  brother  to  one  of  thepHnoes* 
nt  kingdom  of  Naples.  of  Benevento,  on  whom  the  Normant.had  confer- 

(8.)  Naplks,  history  of,  t^LL  THE  MAS-    red  the  chief  command,  fet  at  liberty  the  captive 
AC9E  OF  THE  Normans.    In  X040,  the  Greek    general  without  confulting  them,  on  receiving 
mppror  Michaei  Palvologus,  to  fecure  the  afiec-    from  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money.    With 
00  of  nis  fickle  fubjedts,  undertook  the  cotiqueft    this  the  Normans  were- ib  much  dtfpleafed,  that 
f  Italy  from  the  Saracens,  ai)d  for  that  purpofe    they  deprived  Atenulphus  of  his  command,  and 
nt  a  general  named  Michael  Mamacus  into  Sicily,    beftow^d  it  on  Argyms,  fon  to  the  late  Mello» 
*h>8  commander,  hearing  of  the  great  reputation    who  had  efcaped  from  Conftantinople,  and  now 
fthe  Normans,  ient  to  Guimarius,  prince  of    aflumed  the  title  of  iii4tfAii^«riiicro/^//«/y.    B^ 
^lemo,  intreating  him  to  grant  him  fome  of   fore  this  alfo,  .Maniacus  haci  returned  to  Italy; 
iciit  warriors.     The  prince,  to  encourage  the    and  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  revolted  cities,  bad 
^omians  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  promifed    executed  a  number  of  people'of  all  age*  and  fexet 
!iem  fome  additional  rewards  belides  the.empe-    with  great  inbomanity.   Soon  after  thia  he  openly 
v^i  pay.     William,  Drogo,  and  Umbort,  ac*    rebelled  againft  the  Greek  emperor  Conftantine 
ordingly  marched  from  Salerno  with  300  of  their    XI.  and  pretailed  upoik  his  own  army  to  proclaim 
ountrymen;  and  pafling  over  into  Sicily,  dif-    him  emperor,  beginning  boftilities  immediately 
Dguiflied  themfelves  remarkably  in  the  conqueft    againft  the  Greek  cities.    But  Argyrus  took  Gio* 
f  that  ifland.     Maniacus  acknowledged,  that    venazzo  and  be6eged  Trani,  and  foon  after  befie* 
le  recovery  of  Medina  was  chiefly  owing  to  their    ged  Maniacus  himfelf  in  Tarento ;  who  <  being 
ilour ;  and  William  with  his  Normans  gained  a    afraid  of  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  Norpanst 
omplete  vi^ory  over  the  Saracens  before  Syra*    fled  to  Otranto,  and  thence  to  Bulgaria,  where, 
ufe,  where  be  killed  the  governor  in  (ingle  com-    being  defeated  by  one  of  the  emperor's  generals, 
at.    Maniacus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Syracufe,    he  was  taken  prifoner  and  beheaded.    The  Nor- 
Dd  almoft  entirely  reduced  the  whole  ifland ;    mans  having  now  conquered  the  greateft  part  of 
ut  being  accufed  oi  treafon,  was  next  year  car-    Puglia,  proceeded  to  makeadivifion  of  their  con- 
led  prifoner  to  Conftantinople.     His  fucceflbr    queft,  in  which,  after  each  commander  had  got 
foceanus  quickly  loft  the  whole  ifland  except    his  Ihare,  the  city  of  Melfis  was  left  common  to  all, 
lefTina,  and  treated  his  Norman  auxiliaries  with,  and  appropriated  as  a  place  for  aflen^bling  to  coo- 
le  utmoft  contempt.    He  would  not  allow  them    fult  about  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the  nation, 
ay  (hare  of  the  booty ;  and  even  caufed  one  Ar-    Argyrus  alone  was  negledted  in  this  divifioD ;  but 
oin,  a  noble  Lombard,  an  aflbciate-^nd  inter-    he,  having  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  by 
reter  of  the  Normans,  to  be  whipped  round  the    expelling  Maniacus  from  Italy,  was  by  him  crea- 
imp,  becaufe  he  bad  refufed  to  part  with  the    ted  duke  of  Ban,  on  pvrpofe  to  check  the  power 
orfe  of  a  Saracen  whom  he  had  flain  in  fingle    of  the  Normans,  with  the  title  of  prince  and  duke 
910 bat.  The  confequences  of  this  tyrannical  be-    of  Puglia,     The  Normans,  however,  were  too 
aviour  were  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  Ardoin  foon  af-    powerful,  and  behaved  with  great  infolence  to  the 
rr  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Italy,  under  pre-    neighbouring  princes  $*  but  as  they  cbuld  not  be 
i)cc  of  a  vow,  and  all  the  Normans  embarked  at    expelled  bv  force,  and-  were  confirmed  in  their 
ight  along  with  him ;  but  inftead  of  going  to    conquefts  by  Heary  IL  emperor  of  Germany  in 
ome,  Ardoin  went  immediately  to  Averfa,  where    1047,  ^^^  Greek  emperor  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
t  perfuaded  count  Rainulphus,  fovereign  of  that    them,  by  fending  Argyrus  with  large  fumsof  mo-i 
rovir.ce,  to  join  with  him  ia  attacking  the  Gteek    ney  to  bribe  them  to  enter  into  his  fervice  againft 
rovinccs  in  Italy.    Rainulphus  approved  of  the    the  Perfians.    But  they  replied,  that  they  were 
reme,  and   raifed  300  foldiers,  whom  he  fent    refolved  not  to  leave  Italy  unlefs  they  were  expe^ 
Oder  I  a  officers,  to  join  the  other  Normans  un-    led ;  upon  which  Argyrus  bribed  the  Puglians  to 
er  the  fons  of  Tancred  $  and  made  an  agreement    afl*aflinate  tbefe  invaders.   This  brought  on  amaf- 
Mth  Ardoin,  that  the  conquefts  (hould  be  equal-    lacre,  in  which  greater  nsmbers  of  Normans  pe- 
'  divided  among  the  chief  leaders.     Their  firft    riflied  than  had  fallen  in  all  the  late  wars.    Argy- 
iterprife  was  the  reduAion  of  Melphis,  one  of    rus  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  confufion 
ic  ftrongeft  cities  in  Puglia,  which  furrendered  \    produced  by  it,  but  was  defeated;  after  which  he 
0(1  they  increaf«d  its  fortifications  fo  much,  that    bad  recourfe  to  Pope  Leo,  befeeching  him  to  de- 
btrcame  impregnable.   Soon  after  this  they  took    liver  Italy  from  thefe  cruel  tyrants  {but  the  pope 
enofa,  Afcoli,  and  JLavello,  with  little  oppofi-    himielf  waa  defeated  and  taken  prifoner }  and,  in 
CD.  Doceanu9,alarmed  with  the  rapidity  of  their    confequence  of  the  reijpeft  ihowed  him  by  the 
dnquefta,  immediately  left  Sicily,  and  marched    Normans,  granted  them  all  the  conquefts  they 
^ith  bis  army  Into  Puglia,  where  he  attacked    had  made  or  ftiould  make  m  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
lie  invaders  near  the  river  Oli/iento;  but  after  a        (9.)  Naples,  histoxy  of,  to  the  siassA- 
eice  engagement,  he  was  obliged  10  retire  with    cat  or  th£  Fxencii.   Soon  after  this,  the  Nor- 
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ntii  pewtr  bec«me  extmnely.  formidable  i  tb^  fa*  and  Uoodfliedy  the  French  tbot  became  nufbm 

moufe  Robert  Guiicard  afoended  the  throne  in  of  Sicily  and  Naples.     Their  goremmcm  vu 

1056%  He  made  great  progreft  in  the  conqueft  of  infum[>ortably  tyrannical ;  and  at  the  faaetime 

Calabria,  and  reduced  moft  of  the  cities  which  the  haughtineia  of  their  king  fo  provoked  the 

held  forihe  Gieeka  in  tbefe  parta.     Abont  the  pope,  that  he  refoWed  to  hamble  him.— Charla 

finne  t«ve  the  counts  of  Ci^uawefeexpelled  from  had  refoWed  on  an  expedition  agaioft  Coafta^ 

Iheir  tercitory  $  and  the  abbot  Defiderius  men-  tinople ;  and  for  this  purpofe  had  fitted  out  1 

tions  bU  hflvtiig  4een  the  children  of  Landulphus  feet  of  100  galleys*  30  large  (hips,  aoo  tranfporti^ 

Vflfaekiftconntt  begging*  The  pope,  alarmed  by  befides  many  other  finaller  vefleli»  on  boanda 

^le  oooqnefts,  escommunicated  the  Normans  which  he  intended  to  embark  10,000  boHc,  tU 

in  a  body«  pretending  that  they  had  feized  fome  a  numerous  army  of  foot.     This  formidablr 

of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  church  |  but,  by  armameni  greatly  alarmed  the  emperor  Midia^ 

the  liibmifilion  of  Robeirt»  he  not  only  was  perfua-  Paleotogus,  for  which  reaCbn  he  entered  into  a  » 

ded  to  take  off  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  gociation  with  John  Di  Pcocida*  a  noble  Saleni* 

but  to  inveft  him  with  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  tan»  lord  of  the  ifle  of  Procida  m  the  hay  rf 

Cakbr«a«and  Sicily.    After  this  he  contini^  the  Naples,  who  bad  formed  a  fcheme  for  a  gneni 

war  againft  the  Greeks  with  great  fucceis.     In  revolt  in  the  iOand  of  Sicily.     John,  tfioogbi 

I  Of  I,  in  cof^uoQion  with  his  brother  Roger,  he*  nobleman,  was  alfo  a  phyfician,  and  had  beet 

*ooaqueted  Sicily,  /and  gave  the  inveftituie  of  the  'counfellor  to  two  former  princeSf  and  cm  to 

iflcmd  to  hlna,  with  the  title  of  ^oim/,  referving  to  king  Charles  bimfelf  ;  but  being  ftnpped  of  ^ 

bimfelf  only  the  half  of  Palermo,  Meifina,  and  eftate  by  the  king  under  pretence  of  tRSfoOfaad 

the  valley  of  Demona.  The  like  fuceefs  attended  his  wife  being  debauched  by  the  French,  be » 

his  arms  agatnft  Salerno  in  1094 ;  and  in  1080,  he  tired  to  Conftantia  queen  of  Arragon,  whm  bt 

te^eived  a  ad  time  the  invefttture  of  all  his  domi*  was  created  a  baroif  of  the  kin^om  of  Valocui 

nions.  In  ao8x  he  undertook  an  expedition  againft  by  her  hufband  king  Peter,  and  Lord  of  Luzo, 

the  Greeks;  and  though  the  emperor  was  afitfted  Beniztano,  and  Palma.    As  he  was  greatly  ait 

by  a  Venetian  fleet,  Robert  made  bimfelf  mafier  perated  againft  the  French,  he  employed  nu^ 

of  Corfu,  reduced  Dura22o,  and  great-  part  of  ipies  both  in  Puglia  and  Sicily;  and  being  infin» 

Ronaania;  infomuch  that  by  the  fuceefs  of  his  ed  that  the  Sicilians  were  totally  diiafi'eAed  to  tk 

arms,  and  his  near  approach  to  Conftantinople,  he  French,  he  came  to  the  ifland .  in  diigufie,  sd 

Uruck  an  univerlal  terror  among  the  Greeks.  But  concerted  apian  with  the  moft  ppweHuI  of  tbe 

while  Robert  was  thus  extending  his  conquefts,  he  malcontents  for  a  revolution  in  faivour  of  Cod1U)> 

was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  a  formidable  rebel-  tia,  though  (lie  derived  \  her  right  oolyatbti'l 

lion  in  Italy,  and  that  the  emperor  Henry  had  ta-  the  daughter  of  a  former  ufurper  named  Ma»« 

ken  Rome,  and  fhut  up  the  Pope  in  the  caftle  of  Fred.   Procida  then  fct  out  for  CoDftantisaiKti 

fit  Angelo.    Robert  therefore,  leaving,  the  com-  where,  in  fome  private  conferences  with  the  co- 

mand  of  the  army  to  his  fon  Boemund,  returned  peror,  he  perfuaded  him,  that  the  moft  ^M^ 

to  Italy,  where  he  difperfed  the  r^els,  and  relea-  means  of  defeating  Charleses  fcbeme  was  by  M- 

fed  thepop^  while  his  fon  gained  a  confideimble  ing  the  Spaniards  and  Sicilian  malconteots.  h 

vidlory  over  the  Greeks.    After  this  Robert  made  leologus  accordingly  granted  him  a  lar^e  iomtf 

great  preparations  for  another  expedition  into  money,  and  on  bis  departure  ient  one  uf  his  l^ 

Greece,  to  fecond  his  fon  Boemund.     Alexius  cretaries  along  with  him,  who,  landing  in  Si&fi 

ComnenuB,  who  was  declared  emperor  by  the  had  a  conference  with  the  chief  coofptraica 

Greek  army,  betng,aflifted  by  the  Venetian  fitfet,  John,  having  received  letters  from  ihem.di^ui^d 

endeavoured  to  oppofe  his  paiTage;  but  was  de-  bimfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  Francifoao,  and  wrorj 

ieated,  with  the  lois  of  many  galleys.    But  a  final  Suriano  near'  Rome.     As  he  knew  the  crD.i| 

ftop  was  now^ut  to  his  entrrprifes  by  his  death,  which  fubfifted  between  the  popeard  K.CbarA 

which  happened  in  1085.    Though  the  power  of  he  difclofed  his  deiign  to  hts  ^olioefs^  wboft«^ 

the  Normani  was  thus- thoroughly  eftablifhed  in  ly  entered  into  his  meafures,  wrote  to  iVter  t? 

Italy  and  Sicily,  and  though  the  prince  of  Beneven-  haften  his  armament,  promiling  him  tht  invfi' 

to  was  in  SI 30  mvefted  by  the  Pope,  with  the  title  ture  of  the  iQand  as  foon  29  he  had  taken  ^>if> 

of  king  (^  Sicily ;  yet  in  confequence  of  thedif-  fion  of  it ;  and,  by  refufing  the  ailifianoe  bt  u 

fenfioos  among  themfelves,  they  were  obliged  promifed  toCharlee,  oblig«l  him  todeUy  his(3' 

to  fubmit  to  the  emperor  in  1195.    By  him  the  pedition.    In  the  beginning  of  itSo,  Procid*  ^ 

Sicilians  were  treated  with  fo  great  cruelty,  that  turned  to  Arragon,  and  by  fliowing  the  ktt^ 

the  emprefs  Conftantia  was  induced  to  cunfpire  from  tlie  pope  and  Sicilian  borons,  pre^aied  «>' 

jfainft  him  in  1x97,  took  him  prifoner,  and  r^-  Peter  to  embark  in  bis  deGgn,  by  a/Turing  him^^ 

leafed  him  only  on  condition  of  his  fending  QfT  th^  affiftance  of  Palcologus.    The  king  of  i^'' 

ids  army  immediately  for  the  Holy  Land.    This  gon  accordingly  prepared  a  formidable  fleet  t> 

was  complied  with ;  but  the  emperor  did  not  der  pretence  of  invading  Africa,  anU  no.  *  • 

Jong  fnrvive  the  reconciliation,  being  poifoned,  as  ao^ooo  ducats  from  Charlest  to  ^Ifift  him  u  ^* 
was  fuppofed,  by  order  of  the  emprefs.    fii  .IS54  .  preparations.    But  while  John  went  00  thu»  >!^' 

the  pope  claimed  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  devolved  ce&fully  with  his  fcheme,  all  his  meafure*  «^ 

on  the  church,  in  confieqnence  of  a  fentence  of  in  danger  of  being  broke  by 'the  <te&th  of  ^^ 

depofititm  pronounced  againft  king  Frederic  at  Nicholas,  The  new  pope,  Martin  IV.  wis  i^i^'l 

the.  council  of  Lyons;  and,  IS63,  the  kingdom  in  the  intereft  of  Charles,  on  whom,  in  i:^^  •* 

wasi  in  confequence  of  this  right,  conferred  on  conferred  the  fenatorial  dignity  of  Rome.   V  -- 

Charles  count  of  Anjou*    After  much  contention  cida,  however,  ftill  refolved   to  proiecuu 
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dietne ;  and»  fcaving  Italy^  bad  aootfacr  coofe»  cd  to  employ  moie  efledval  inetn»  in  fupport  a£ 

vttce  with  the  OQsf|^ratora  in  Sicily ;  after  wbicht  his  pretenfioni ;  and  thcvefore  pnlhed  on  hit  ope- 

le  again  went  to  Conftantinople,  and  obtained  rations  noil  ▼igoronfly,  while  his  adveriaty  trital 

rooi  Paleologtts  aoioocoonces  of  goldy  with  which  awav  his  time :  and  thus  he  at  laft  beoune  raafter 

K  returned  to  Arragon*    The  death  of  Niciiolas  of  the  kingdom  ;  whichy  however,  he  did  not 

lad  damped  the  ardour  of  Beter ;  but»  bein^  ur-  long  enjoy,  dying  about  the  end  of  xiB^.     By 

{td  by  John,  he  again  renewed  his  preparations;  his  willf  Peter  left  Arragon  to  his  eldeft  fon  AU 

irbicli^lanned  the  pope  and  t^  king  (»  France ;  phonfusy  and  Sioily  to  James  his  other  fon»  who 

ylio  aVirifed  Charles  to  guard  againft  an  invafion:  was  alfo  td  fucceed  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 

Hit  he  oegfe^ed  their  advicei  being  wholly  intent  in  cafe  Alphonfus  ihould  die  if^thont  male  tflfue- 

Ml  his  eaftem  expedition*  and  encouraged  by  a  Accordinglyt  James  was  iolemnly  crowned  at 

cvolt  which  had  happened  in  Greece.    To  f^ci*  Palermo,  the  ad  Feb.  ia86.    In  xa95»  however^ 

lute  hit  expedk  ion,  he  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  he  deferted  tliem»  and  tamely  refigoed  up  hitv 

scomoionicate  the  Greeks,  on  pretence  thaut  they  right  to  Charles,  fon  to  him  abore-mentioned. 

md  bioken  fome  of  the  articles  of  union  conclu«  On  his  refignation  the  Sidliana  conferred  the 

led  at  the  council  of  Lyons  a  few  years  before,  crown  upon  his  brother  Frederic:  after  which  the 

Mtr  in  the  mean  time  continued  his  preparations  war  continued  with  great  Tiolenoetill  IJ03,  whea 

vitb  great  diltgence,  intending  to  put  to  fea  the  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  kingdoms  of 

following  fummer.    Procida  bad  returned  to  Pa^  Kaples  and  Sicily  formally  divined ;  Frederic 

lenno,  to  watt  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  being  allowed  to  keep  the  latter,  tinder  the  name 

putting  his  de6gn  in  ezecutiooy  which  was  loon  ol  Trmacrku  and  Charles  being  cfNifirmed  in  the 

iforded  him  by  the  French.  On  Eafter  Monday,  pofieffion  of  the  former,  which  hequietly  enjoyed 

Mbrch  joth,  liSi,  the  chief  confpirators  bad  af*>  till  his  death  in  X309«     Naples  eoBtiifsd  to  be 

bnbled  at  Palermo ;  and,  after  dinner,  both  the  governed  by  its  own  kings  till  the  beginning  of 

Palmnitans  and  French  went  in  a  grand  prooef*  tiie  i^th  ceotupy,  when  the  kiaga  of  Fnnoe  and 

MB  to  the  Church  of  Monreal,  about  three  miles  Spain  contended  for  the  iovereignty  qf  lu    Fte» 

without  tbo  dtyck    Wlule  they  were  fporting  in  dene,  then  king  of  Naples,  lefigned  the  Ibwreigo* 

the  fiekis,  a  bnde  happened  to  pa&  by  with  her  ty  to  Lewis  Xfi.  on  being  created  dnkeof  AiyoiH 

tain,  who  being  ohferv^.  by  one  Brocket  a  and  recehrhDig  an  annual  penfion  of  30,000  dncatsk 

Frenchman,  he  ran  to  her,  and  began  to  ufe  her  But,  in  ijost  the  French  were  d^aated  by  the 

vdely,  under  pretence,  of  fearching  for  arms.    A  Spaniardsy  and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  ; 

fwai%  Sicilian,  exafperated  at  this  affront,  ftab-  and  Lewis  in  j  505  renounced  all  pretentions  to  . 

wd  htm  with  hie  own  f^ord }  and  a  tumult  en«  the  crown,  which  hath  finee  ivmained  almoft 

Jfiogi  aoe  French  were  immediately  murdered,  conftantly  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.    The 

rbe  enraged  ponubtte  then  ran  to  the  city,  cry-  government  of  the*  Spaniards  proved  no  left  op* 

ng  out,  **  Let  tub  French  die ;''  and,  without  dif*  preffive  to  the  Neapolitans  than  tl^at  of  others  had 

JB^ioD  of  age  or  fqt,  flaughtered  aU  of  that  na»  been.    The  kfaigs  of  Spain  fist  no  bounds  to  their 

iQo  they  could  find,  even  fuch  as  bad  iled  to  the  exadtons,  and  of  coniequence  the  people  were 

lurches.    The  confpirators  then  lieft  Palermo,  loaded  with  numerons  and  heary  taxes;  the  moft 

Uid  excited  the  inhabitanis  to  murder  the  French  indifpenfiible  aeceliaries  of  life  not  being  excmipt* 

^  over  the  ifland,  excepting  in  Meffina,  which  ed.    In  1647,  *  ^^^  ^x  ^"^  ^^  ^^  fvakt}  which 

^7  at  firt  reAiied  to  be  concerned  in  the  revolt,  the  people  looked  upon  as  the  moft  grievous  op* 

But,  being  invited  by  the  Palcrmitans  to' throw  preiBon,  the  chief  pait  of  their  lubfiftence^  dn* 

«  the  French  yoke,  a  few  weeks  after,  the  citi*  ring  the  fummer  months,  behig  firoit,  which  in 

(nil  io  a  tumultuous  manner  deftroyed  fomeof  the  Naples  is  very  plentifol  and  delicious.   The  edift 

Fresch;  and  polling  down  the  armsof  K.  Charles,  for  coHeding  the  new  duty  was  no  fooner  pub* 

^  ereding  (bofe  of  the  citv,  cbofe  one  Baldwin  lifhed,  than  the  people  began  to  minrmor  in  a  tu- 

or  their  governor,  who   laved  the  remaining  multuous  manner :  and  when  the  viceroy  caoM 

^ch  from  the  fury  of  the  popubce,  and  allow-  abroad,  they  furroonded  his  coach,  bawUng  out 

nthem  to  tranfport  themfelves,  with  their  wives  to  have  their  grievances  redrefiiKL    They  were 

vd  children,  to  Italy.    The  number  murdered  enconraged  in  their  ieditioo,  by  the  nceis  that 

« thii  occafioo  is  faid  to  have  been  8000.  the  citizens  of  Palermo  had  revolted  on  account 

(to.)  NaPLts,  HisToav  of,  to  the  hor-  c^  the  impofition  of  new  duties.     The  viGeroy* 

>>a  OP  MAssAMisixa    Immediately  after  this  therefore,  apprehenfive  of  greater  dtforders,  be* 

nafiacre,  the  SidUans  offered  their  allegiance  to  gan  to  think  of  UkuigolT  the  tax  ;  but  thofe  who 

eter  king  of  Arragon ;  who  accepted  of  the  in-  firmed  the  tax  having  bribed  fome  of  his  fiivour* 

'Uation,  and  landed  with  his  forces  at  Trapani.  ites,  he  was  perfuaded  not  toaboliih  it.    The  in* 

'rom  thence  he  went  to  Palermo,  where  he  was  dignation  of  the  people  was  now  greatly  increafed. 

irowQcd  king  of  Sicily  with  great  folemnity,  and  The  farmers  of  the  revenuet  and  all  thofe  concern* 

^naries  left  the  ifland  with  preciphation.     The  ed  in  raifing  the  taxes,  had  incurred  the  haUed 

uysfterhe  landed  his  army  in  Italy,  the  Arrago-  and  deteftation  of  the  people,  particularly  of 

^lan  fleet  arrived,  took  99  of  his  galleys,  and  the  Thomas  AnieUo,  commonly  called  MassaniiL* 

i^t  day  burnt  80  tranftmts  in  prefence  of  bis  ar*  lo,  a  native  of  Amalfi.  a  fifberman,  whofe  wife, 

^y*   Soon  after  this  Charles  fent  an  embafl^  to  baring  been  diicovered  in  ImnggKng  a  fmall  qnan-i 

^ter,  accnfing  him  of  per6dy,  in  invading  his  tity  of  meal,  was  imprifoned,  and  condemned  to 

lominions  in  time  of  peace ;  and,  according  to  pay  a  fine  of  toe  ducats.     MsfTaniello,  a  few 

|om^  challenged  him  at  the  fafne  time  to  decide  years  before,  had  come  to  Naples  from  Aoulfi* 

^  BMtUr  by  fingiecombat :  bat  Peter determin*  wheie  bis  iither  bad  been  n fiflienmn.   At  thia 

~-  time 
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time  he  Was  about  94  fears  of  age^  and  the  father  was  ad«rife)l  bv  them  to  ordcrthe  houfes  of  thofe 

^f  4  children.  '  He  was  of  a  middling  ftature,'  and  concerned  inr  raifing  the  tax  to  be  buined :  which 

an  agreeable  a^ed ;  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  were  accordingly  in  a  few  days  reduced  to  aibei, 

boldnefS)  a^ivtty,  and  integrity ;  and  had  great  with  all  their  rich  furniture.    MaiTaniello  beio; 

influeitce  with  his  coftipanions,  by  whom  he  was  now  mafter  of  the  ckyt  and  being  joined  by  greit 

|)eloved  and  efteemed.    As  he  was  obliged  even  numbers  of  people  Of  defperate  fertnneiy  hem 

to  fell  his  furniture  to  pay  the  heavy  finey  he  had  quired  the  vji^eroy,  who  had  retired  to  the  Caju: 

cdnceived  an  implacable  hatred  againft-  the  far-  Nuovo^  to  abolifh  all  the  taxes,  and  to  dearer  up 

mers  of  the  taxes,  and  was  alfo  moved  with  com*  the  writ  of  exemption  granted  by  Charles  ▼.  Tbii 

paffion  for  the  nuferable  ftate  of  the  city  and  king-  new  demand  greatly  embarrafTed  the  viceroy ;  hot 

dom.    He^  therefore,  formed  a  defign,  with  fome  to  appeafe  the  people,  he  drew  up  a  falfe  deed  is 

of  his  companions,  to  raife  a  tumult  in  the  mar-  letters  of  gold,  and  fent  it  to  them  by  their  fa- 

ket-place  on;  the  feftival  kiay  of  the  Carmelites,  vourite  the  duke  of  Matalone,  who  bad  before 

ofually  .{^ebrated  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  been  in  confinement.    The  fraud,  however,  beisj 

between  500  and  6oo-  youths  entertain  the  people  difcovered,  the  duke  was  pulled  from  his  borfr 

by  a  mock  fight;  one  half  of  them  in  the  charac-<  and  maltreated  by  the  mob,  and  at  length  coo' 

ter  of  Turks,  defending  a  wooden  caftle,  which  mitted  priibner  to  Peronne.    ThisaccideDtjtotk 

is  attacked  and  ftoriped  by  the  other  half  in  the  great  jo^  of  the  viceroy,  enraged  the  people  agaisi 

charaAer  of  Chrffiians.  Mafianiello  being  appoint*  the  nobility,  feveral  of  whom  they  killed,  buret 

ed  captain  of  one  of  thefe  parties,  and  one  Pione,  the  houfes  of  others,  and  threatened  to  extirp£! 

who  was  privy  to  his  defign,  commanding  the  them  all.    MafTanieUc),  in  the  mean  time,  ta^te^ 

other,  for  feveral  weeks  before  the  feftival  they  ed  and  half  naked,  Commanded  his  follovtn, 

were  very  diligent  in  reviewing  and  training  their  who  were  now  well  armed,  and  reckoned  aboot 

followers, who  wtre  armed  with  fticks  and  reeds:  100,000  men,  with  a  moft  abfolntc  fway.  Heat 

but  an  iinforefeen  accident  tempted  them  to  begin  and  flept  little,  gave  his  orders  with  great  pred- 

their  cnterprife  without  waiting  for  the  feftival.  fion  and  judgment,  appeared  fall  of  moderttioB, 

On  the  7th  of  July  a  dilpute  happening  in  the  mar*  without  ambition  or  interefted  views.     But  tie 

ket  place  betwitt  the  tax-gatherers  and  fome  gar-  duke  of  Matalone  having  procured  his  liberty  bf 

deners  of  Pozzuolo,  who  had  brought  fome  figs  bribing  Peronne,  the  viceroy  imitated  bii  cud* 

into  the  city,  whether  the  buyer  or  feller  fliould  pie,  and  fecretly  corrupted-  Oenuino  to  betrar 

pay  the  duty ;  after  the  tumult  had  continued  fe-  his  chief.     A  confpiracy  was  accordingly  forofd 

veral  hours,  Maflaniello,  who  was  prefent  with  againft  MaiTaniello  by  Matalone  and  PerooDe;tk 

Jbis  conipany,  excited  the  mob  jto  pillage  the  of-  duke,  who  was  equally  ekafperated  agaiaft  ^ 

fice  built  in  the  market  for  receiving  die  duty,  viceroy,  propofing,  that  after  his  death  hit  brt> 

and  to  drive  away  the  officers  with  ftones.    The  ther  Jofeph  fhould  head  the  rebels.    Bfaflaokllo 

ele6t  of  the  people,  who,  by  deciding  againft  the  in  the  mean  time,  by  means  of  the  cardinal  arn- 

gardeners,  had  increafed  the  tumult,  ran  to  tfie  bifliop,  was  negociating  a  general  peace  and  i^ 

palace  and  informed  the  viceroy,  who  imprudent-  commodation ;  but  while  both  parties  were  1^ 

ly  negle^ed  all  means  of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  fembling  in  the  convent  of  the  Camdelites,  tJK 

commotion.    Maffaniclio,  in  the  mean  time,  be-  banditti  hired  by  Matalone  made  an  unfuocffsrci 

ing  joined  by  great  numbers  of  people,  ordered  attempt  upon  Maffanieilo's  life.     His  fbllovei 

bis  young  troops  to  fet  fire  to  al  I  the  offices  for  the  immediately  killed  150  of  them.    Perpnne  and  Jo» 

taxes  through  the  city :  which  command  being  feph  being  difcovered.  to  ba  concerned  in  the  ooo- 

executed  with  difpatch,  he  then  conduced  them  fpiracy,  were  likewife  pnt  to  death,  and  thedok-' 

due^ly  to  the  palace,  where  the  viceroy,  inftead  with  great  difficulty  efcaped.    Mai&midlo  by  tB 

of  ordering  his  Spanifh  and  German  guards  to  dif-  confpiracy  was  rendered  more  fufpicious  aiMl  ^ 

perfe  them,  encouraged  their  infolenbe  by  timid-  vere.    He  began  to  abufe  his  power  by  putti^ 

ly  granting  their  demands.    As  they  ruflied  into  feveral  perfons  to  death  upon  flight  pretescn: 

the  palace  in  a  furious  manner,  he  efcaped  by  a  and,  to  force  the  viceroy  to  an  accommodation 

private  dtxir,  and  endeavoured  to  fave  bimielf  in  he  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  caftir^i 

Ca/tel  del  Ovo  ;  but  being  overtaken  by  the  rioters  which  were  not  fupplied  with  provifion  and  as* 

in  the  ftreets,  he  was  trampled  upon  by  'them,  munition^ — ^The  viceroy  likewiie  being  afraid  leS 

and  pulled  by  the  &air  and  whiikers.    However,  the  French  ihould  take  advantage  of  tbe  coffloo- 

by  throwing  fome  handfuls  of  gold  among  them,  tion,  earneftly  defired  to  agree  to  a  treaty ;  whio 

he  again  efcaped,  and  took  fandtuary  in  a  con-  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the  5thd4yofti!r 

vent  of  Minims,  where,  being  joined  by  the  Abp.  infurre^ion,  by  the  mediation  of  the  arcbbilhop- 

of  Naples,  cardinal  Filomarini,  and  feveral  nobles^  By  the  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  that  all  dotiet  ii> 

by  their  advice  he  figned  a  billet,  by  which  he  pofed  fiiice  the  time  of  Charles  V.  <hoald  be 

abolifhed  all  taxes  upon  provifions.    He  likewife  aboHlhed  |  that  the  writ  of  exemption  granted  b^ 

defired  the  cardinal  to  offer  MafTaniello  a  penfion  that  emperor  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  peofir; 

of  3400  crowns,  who  generoufly  rejeded  the  that  for  the  future  no  new  Uies  iboiikl  be  icnp^ 

bribe;  and  declarec),  that  if  the  vicerov  would  fed;  that  the  vote  of  the  eleA  of  the  people  fbcttH 

keep  his  word,  be  would  find  them  obedient  fub-  be  equal  to'  the  votes  of  the  nobility  {  that  aa  afl 

jeds.    It  was  now  expe^ed  that  the  tumult  would  of  oblivion  fhould  be  granted  for  all  that  was  ^  t 

ceafe;  but  MafTaniello,  upon  bis  return  to  the  and  that  the  people  fhould  contimie  in  aron  a"* 

market-place,  being  joined  by  feveral  malcontents,  der  Maflaniello  till  tbe  ratification  of  the  trestT 

among  whom  were  C^nino  and  one  Peronne,  by  the  king.— By  this  treaty,  no  kis  than  lOgooo 

who  had  fomertf  boea  a  capuip  of  tbeSbirri,  he  perfons,  who  fattened  upq^  the  blood  cf  tbeiaf 
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Kc/were  mined.— The  people,  when  it  was  fo-  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  on  the  loth  Aug.  j^sgi 

lemnly  pubKfhed,  manifefted  an  eztrefhe  joy,  be*  became  king  of  Spain  ;  and  was  fucceeded  in  thtf 

lieving  they  had  now  recovered  all  their  ancient  throne  of  I^ples  by  his  3d  fon,  Ferdinand  IV.  the 

rights  and  privileges.    MafTaniello,  at  the  deHre  prefent  fovereign.    But  in  Jan.  1799,  he  and  thc^ 

of  the  viceroy,  went  to  the  palace  to  vifit  him,  royal  family  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Kaplesi 

accompanied  by  the  archbilhop,  who  was  obliged  and  take  re^ge  in  Sicily,  upon  the  approach  of 

to  threaten  him  with  excommunication,  before  he  the  French  republicans ;   who,    under   generals 

would  confent  to  lay  afide  his  rags  and  aflume  a  Macdonakl  and  Charopionet,  took  the  city  o( 

magnificent  drefs.    He  was  received  by  the  duke  Naples  on  the  a4th  Jan.  over-running  the  whole 

with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of  refped,  while  country,  and  proclaimed  the  kingdom  a  repub' 

the  ducfaefs  entertafned  his  wife,  and  prefented  lie.    In  February  it  was  divided  into  11  departs 

her  with  a  robe  of  cloth  of  filver,  and  fome  jew-  ments,  and  the  government  new-modelled  on  the 

els.— The  viceroy,'  to  preferve  fome  fhadow  of  French  plan ;  but  within  a  few  weeks.  Admiral 

authority!  appointed  him  captain-general ;  and  at  Nelfon  appearing  upon  the  coaft,  the  French  ca^ 

his  departure  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  golden  chain  pitulated,  the  democratic  fyftem  was  overturned  § 

of  great  value,  which  with  great  difficulty  he  was  the  old  monarchy  and  government  reftored,  and 

prevailed  upon  to  accept ;  but  yielded  at  length  to  the  king  vreleomed  back  to  his  throne.    But  the 

the  entreaties  of  the  cardinal.    Next  day,  in  con-  moft  dreadful  cruelties  were  committed,   parti^ 

ieqoence  of  Ike  commiifion  granted  him  by  the  cularly  in  Calabria,  upon  thofe  unfortunate  per- 

viceroy,  he  began  to  exercife  all  the  fun^ions  of  fons  who  had   favoured  the  French  during   the 

fovereign  authority :  and  having  caufed  a  fcafTold  (hort-lived  revolution.  '  The  kingdom  of  Naples 

tobeeredted  in  one  ofthe  ftreets,  and  feveral  gib-  is  again  under  French  dominion,  having  been 

bets,  he  judged  all  crimes,  whether  civil  or  mili^  feized  by  Buonaparte,  and  conferred  on  his  brotheif 

tary,  in  the  laft  refort ;  and  ordered  the  guilty  to  Jofeph  as  king :  the  legitimate  king  having  again 

be  immediately  put  to  death,  which  was  the  pu-  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  is  maintamed  by  a  Britifli 

niihment  he  aiiigned  to  all  offences.    Though  he  force  under  Sir  John  Stuart.  In  the  fpring  of  i8o8f 

pegleAed  all  forms  of  law,  and  even  frequently  Buonaparte  removed  his  brother  Jofeph  to  Sp<iin« 

judged  by  phyfiognomy,  yet  he  is  faid  not  to  have  and  raifed  Joachin  (Murat)  Napoleon  to  the  trtbu- 

oreriooked  any  criminal,  or  puniihed  any  inno-  tary,andtheufurpedtbroneofrlaple8,whereheftilt 

cent  perfon.    His  grandeur  and  profperity  was  of  remains,  without  having  been  able  to  annex  Sicily 

very  fhort  continuance ;  for  his  mind  becoming  to  his  continental  ufurpation.    SeeREVOLUTioN« 

diftraded  and  delirious  for  two  or  three  days,  he       (13.}  Naples,  inhabitants  of.    The  inba- 

committed  maay  extravagant  adions ;  and  on  the  bitants  of  this  country  have  at  all  times  borne  but 

18th  of  July,  he  was  alTaSinated  with  the  confent  an    indifferent  character    iiiiong  other  nations. 

of  the  viceroy.  "  From  the  few  hints  dropped  by  the  claflic  au- 

(11.)  Naples,  history  op,  until  the  ac-  thors,  we  colled,  that  the  ancient  Neapolitans 

CESSION  OF  THE   HOUSE   o^  BouRBON.    The  were  a  racc of  Epicureans,  of  a  foft  indolent  turn, 

tumult  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  Maffaniello  ;>  averfe  from  martial  exercifes,  paffionatelyfond  ot 

on  the  contrary,  the  people  now  expelled  the  theatrical  amufements  and  mufic,  expert  in  atl 

Spniards  from  moft  of  the  cities  throughout  the  the  refined  arts  that  administer  to  the  caprices  ol 

kingdom ;  and  this  general  infurredion  being  the  luxury,  extravagant  in  their  expreflions  and  gef-* 

fobje^t  of  difcourfe  at  Rome,  the  duke  of  Guife,  tures,  and  dupes  to  various  forts  of  fuperftiiion^ 

who  happened  then  to  be  at  the  pope's  court,  If  we  make  allowance  for  a  quantity  of  northern 

took  the  opportunity,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  blood  which   has  joined  the  original  Grecian 

holioefs,  to  offer  his  fervice  to  the  Neapolitans  ftream,  and  imparted  a  roughnefs  not  yet  worn 

againft  the  Spaniards.'    The  duke  was  prompted  off  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  we  ffiall  find 

by  his  ambition  to  engage  in  this  enterprife,  ef-  the  modern  Neapolitans  very  like  the  ancient, 

pccially  as  he  himfelf  had  fome  diftant  preten-  Provifions  being  here  plentiful   and  cheap,  the 

iioos  to  the  crown.    The  Spaniards  in  the  mean  lower  clafs  of  people  work  bot  little«    Their  de* 

time  made  a  vigorous  attack*  on  the  city ;  but  light  is  to  bafk  in  the  fun  and  do  nothing.    Per^* 

were  repulfed  by  the  people,  who  now  formally  fons  of  a  middle  rank  frequent  places  of  public 

renounced  their  allegiance  to  them.    In  a  (hort  refort;  and  very  few  of  any  rank  attend  to  their 

time,  however,  their  city  being  furprifed  by  the  proper  bufinefs  with  the  zeal  and  adivity  we  meet 

new  viceroy,  the  count  of  Oniate,  and  the  duke  with  in  the  profeffi«nal  men  of  colder  countries, 

of  Guife  btmfelf  taken  prifoner,  the  people  re-  Gluttony  is  a  predominant  vice,  while  inftances 

tamed  to  their  allegiance;  and  tbua  all  the  at-  of  ebdety  are  comparatively  rare.    In  the  female 

tempts  of  the  French  on  Naples  were  ffuflrated.  fex,  the  paflion  for  finery  is  almoft  fuperior  to 

Since  thaf  time  the  Spaniards  continued  in  peace-  every  other ;  and,  though  chaftity  is  not  the  cba- 

ablepoffeffion  of  the  kingdom  till  1707,  when  it  radteriftic  virtue  of  the  country,  Mr  Swinburne 

was  taken  from  them  by  prmce  Eugene.    It  was  doubts  whether  a  Neapolitan  woman  would  not 

formally  ceded  to  the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of  nine  times  out  of  ten  prefer  a  prefent  to  a  lovjr. 

Raftadt  in  ^713  ;  but  was  recovered  by  the  Spa-  That  furious  jealoufy  for  which  the  nation  was 

riiards  in  i7,?4i  *nd  in  July  1735,  Charles,  the  once  fb  remarkable  is  now  greatly  abated.    The 

king  of  Spain's  eldeftk  fon  by  his  ad  queen,  was  breach  of  the  conjugal  vow  fometimes  occafiuns 

made  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     See  Sicily  quarrels  and  affaflinations  among  people  of  an  in* 

and  Spain.  «  ferior  (lation^  and  in  the   metropolis,  affaffma- 

(i».)  Naples,  history  of,  vnto  thf  pre-  tions  arc  often  perpetrated  from  much  lefs  cogent 

sEMT  pfcRioD.    Cbarlcd  HI.  by  the  death  cf  his  motives.  Of  tbcfe vice?, nnany  are doubtieft owing 

Vol.  Xy.  Part  II.  B  b  b  b  lo 
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to  that  flavery  and  opprefTion  under  which  they  lity  depends  io  a  great  me^fure  cm  tbtfiiTonrof 

groan,  and  to  a  radical  defedt  in  the  admini(lra«  the  king,  whO|  under  pretence  of  aof  offmce, 

tion  of  juilicc,  though  the  kiogdpm  is  divided  can  confine  then  to  their  eftate«t  or  impnibo 

intcv,  12  provinces.  .  them  atpleafurc;  and  hn  has  little  to  fear  froa 

(14.)  Naples,  kiKc,  councils,  &c.  of.,  The  their  refentment. 

Icing  of  Naples,  or  rather  of  the /wo  ^iViV/c/,  is  an  (18.)  Naples,   population  or.'  The  io»ai 

hereditary  monarch.    The  high  colleges  are  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  alone  are  efti- 

council  of  ftate,  the  privy  council,  the  treafury,  mat^d  at  abuut  400.000:  of  whom  about  w,ck 

the  Sicily  council,  the  cdiincil  of  war,  5cc.    This  are  priefts,  mcnks,  and  nuns:  8ctoo  lawyers,  scd 

kingdom  is  a  papal  fief;  and  the  king,  in  aclvuow-  30,  or  40,000  Uzzarooit.    Of  the  populatioc  u 

ledgment  of  the  pope's  feudal  right,  lends  I)Im  the  whole  kingdom  we  h*ive  met  with  do  caku- 

every  year  a  white  palfry,  and  a  purfe  of  6cco  lation. 

ducats.  The  title  of  the  king's  t-ldcft  Ton  is  prinec  (19.)  NaplhS)  phoviwces  of.    This  kingUoci 

cf  Calabria.  was  divided   into   12  provinces  by  the  cmpcTC' 

(15.)  Naples,    military   force   of.     The  Frederick  Jl,  vi^,  Lavora,  Principato  Citra  and 

military  force  of  tl>is  kingdom  is  faid  to  cnnfifl  of  UKja,  Capltanata,    Molile,    Abruzso  Citro  lOu 

about  30,000  men,  of  which  the  Swifs  regiments  Uitrai   Bari,  Otranto^  BaHliijatOi    and  Calabni 

are  the  beft.    As  to  the  marine,  it  conlifts  cf  a  Citra  and  Ultra,     See  thefe  arc icles  in  their  order, 

few  galleys.    The  only  ordi»r  h  that  of  St  Janua-  .(^o.)  Naples,  rev^koe  of.    Tlie  rcvesueH 

rii!^,  which  was  inftituted  by  K.  Charles  in  the  generally  computed  at  3*000,000  of  crowns;  baif 

year  1738.    ,                               .  as  Mr  Addifon  obicrves,  there  is  no  cooniiy  * 

(16.)  Naples)^  MOUNTAINS  of.   The  principal  Europe  which  pays  greater  taxes*  and  where,  at 

mountains  are  thofe  of  the  Appenines,  which  the  lame  time,  the  public  is  lefs  the  better  for 

traverfe  it  from  S.  to  J»I.  and  Vesuvius,  which  them,  moft  of  them  going  to  enrich  private  per* 

is  well  known  as  a  noted  y  volcano.    (See  thefe  fons,  to  whom  they  are  mortgaged. 

?.rticles.)    The  fide  of  this  mountain  next  the  fea  (ar.)  Naplesi  state  of  religion  in.  R^ 

yields  wine,  patticularly  the  two  famed  wines  caU  Ilgion  is  on  a  very  bad  footing  here.    The  bob* 

led  Vino  and  Lachry.-ia  Chrijii,  bcr  of  convents  and  monafteries  is  aftoDifbiof. 

(17.)  Naples,  nobility   of.    The  number  The  clergy  and  convents  poflefs  two  thirds  of  Dk 

of  the  high  and  low  nobility  is  very  great.    '*  I  kingdom ;   nay,  ibme  maintain^  that  were  tk 

am   aCTured  (fays  Dr  Moore}  that  the  king  of  kingdom  divided  into  5  partA,  4  would  be  focid 

Naples  counts  among  his  fubjedts  100  perfons  with  in  the  hands  of  the  church.     NotwithflaDdiiv 

tjic  title  of  prince,  and  a  (till  greater  number  with  this  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy*  they  bait 

that  of  duke.    Six  or  feven  of  thefe  have  eftatcs  not  been  able  to  get  the  inquifition  eftablifiiei 

which  produce  from  10  to  la  or  13,0001.  a  year;  In  1731  meafurcs  were  taken  for   leiTening  tbe 

a  conliderable  number  have  fortunes  of  about  half  number  of  convents.    The  papal  bulls  cannot  ir 

that  value ;  and  the  annual  revenue  of  many  is  not  made  public  without  the  king's  permiflioo;  w-t 

above  icool.  or  aoooi.    The  inferior  orders  of  the  are  Proteftants  compelled  to  kneel  in  the  cht*rcbot 

nobility  are  much   poorer.    Many  counts  and  or  at  meeting  the  hoft ;  and  in  Lent  they  caovitf 

marquifles  have  not  above 300I.  or  400I.  a, year  of  eafily  procure  flefh.    In  1740,  the  Jews  wereii* 

paternal  eftate;  many  have  ilill  lefs ;  and  not  a  lowed  to  fettle  .in  the  kingdom  duriag  the  t^ftn 

few  enjoy  the  title  without  any  eftate  whatever,  of  50  years,  and  feveral  privileges  were  grantol 

Thefe  nobles,  however,  are  excelTively  fond  of  them  during  that  period ;  at  the  expiratioo  ^ 

fplendfr  and  fhow,  which  appears  in  the  brilli-  which,  the  grant  was  fuppofed  to  be  reoeve^ 

ancy  of.  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  at-  oinlefs  they  were  exprefsly  ordered  to  quit  ibe 

tendants,    the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,    and  the  country. 

grandeur  of  their  titles.    The  fineft  carriages  are  (11.),  Naples,  anciently  called  PARTHSNorti 

painted,  gilt,  varnifhed,  and  lined,  in  a  richer  and  afterwardi  Neapolis,  the  capital  of  the  abet: 

more  beautiful  manner  than  has  yet  become  fa-  kingdom,  lies  in  the  province  of  Lavora,  «bi^ 

fliionable  either  in  England  or  in  France.    They  is  the  richeft  and  beft  inhabited  of  tke  wboleking* 

are  often  drawn  by  lix  and  fometimes  by  eight  dom,  and  comprehends  a  part  of  the  ac^ieotC^iB* 

horfes.  Before  the  carriage,  it  is  the  mode  to  have  pania  Felix.    This  city  is  fabled  to  owe  its  fct)> 

two  running  footmen,  and  behind  3  or  4  fervants  dation  to  the  fyren,  ParthvnopBi  and  to  bif 

in  the  richeft  liveries.    The  ladies  and  gentlemen  received  its  ancient  name  from  her.    It  is  thctrt 

within  the  coaches  glitter  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  for  neatnefs,  and  the  ad  for  extent*  of  all  the  (> 

lace,  embroidery,  and  jewels.    Thi^  finery  is  not  ties  in  Italy.    It  w^s  formerly  a  pliccof  ftrenir.-; 

confined  to  the  perfoYis  within  and  without  the  but  its  walls  being  of  no  real  defence,  its  Ut^ 

coached :  it  is  extended  to  the  horfes,  whofe  beads,  depends  upon  the  force  of  its  armies.    It  is  po5 

manes)  and  tails,  are  ornamented  with  the  rarcft  advantageoufly  fituated,  having  a  dcljpious  coyt- 

plumage,  and  fet  oiTwith  ribbons  and  artificial  try  on  one  fide,  and  a  noble  bay  of  the  Medter 

flowers."    Tlie  hereditary  jurifdidion  of  the  no-  ranean  on  the  other,  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
bles  over  their  vafTals  fubfifts  in  the  full  rigour  of    The  circumference,  including  the  fuburbs,  is  f^ct 

the  feudal  government.  The  peafants  therefore  are  lefs  than  18  Italian  miles.     The  houfea  arc  i«-' 

poor ;   and  it  depends  entirely  ,on  the  perf jnal  ftone,  flat-roofed,  and  generally  lofty  and  no*- 

character  of  the  mafter,  whether  their  poverty  be  form ;   but  many  of  them  have  balcooiei,  w:t4 

not  the  leaft  of  their  grievances.    As  this  power  *  lattice  windows.    The  ftrcets  arc  well  pa»ed ;  brt 

1%  too  often  abufed,  the  importance  of  the  oobi-  they  arc  not  lighted  at  nighti  and  in  thedjy-hc^ 
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tre  diifiguredy  in  many  places,  by  ftalls,  on  which  Addifon  fay8>  it  ie  incredible  how  great  a  multitude 

proTifioQS  are  espofed   to  (ale.    Here  are  many  of  retainers  to  the  law  there  are fnNapleSi  who  find 

fine  churches*  <ionventfl,  fountains,  and  palaces  of  continual  employment  from  the  litigious  temper  of 

the  nobility,  moft  of  whlSin  conftantly  refide  here,  the  inhabitants.    There  are  fiye  piazzas  or  fquares 

It  is  ufual  to  walk  on  the  tops  of  the  houfes  in  the  in  the  city,  appropriated  to  the  nobility,  called 

evenings,  to  breathe  the  cool  air,  after  a  hot  fultry  Cafuana,  NiJos  Mtmtagna,  Porta^  and  Poria  Nrva. 

day.    The  climate  is  fo  mild  and  warm,  eveii  in.  Ot  all  the  .pklaces  that  of  the  king  is  the  moft 

winter,  that  plenty  of  green  peafe,   artichokes,  magnificent,  and  in  the  beft  ftyle  of  architedure 

ifparagus,  and  other  Tegetables,  may  be  had  fo  The  cathedral,  though  Gothic,  is  a  very  gr;*nd 

early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  even  all  fplendtd  edifice.    It  is  here  that  the  head  and 

winten    T6i«  city  fwarms  with  monks  and  nuns  blood  of  St  Janiiarius,  the  tutelary  faint  of  Naples, 

to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there  are  ig  convents  of  are  kept,  the  latter  in  two  glafs  ov  cryfta!  vials. 

Domnicaas  alone,  i8  of  Francifcans,  8  of  Auguf-  The  pretended  liqueftiAioii  of  the  dried  blood,  as 

tines,  and  an  toual  proportion  of  the  rdl.    The  fck>n  as  brought  ntist  the  head  of  the  faint,  is  a 

flugaificence  or  many  of  the  churches  exceeds  thing  well  known ;  Mr  Addifon  fays,  it  is  one  of 

imagination.    In  a  cloifter  of  the  Cartbufian  mo*  the  moft  bungling  tricks  he  ever  faw.    (See  Ja- 

oaftery  is  a  crucifix,  faid  to  be  done  by  Michtwl  nuari us.)    The  harbour  is  fpacious,  and  kept  iu 

Angelo,  of  inhnitable  workmanfhip.    'to  repel  good  repair.    It  is  fortified  with  a  mole,  which 

boftiie  attempts  by  fea,  Naples  has  on  the  W.  the  runs  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  thd  fca,  and  at 

Caftel  del  Uovo,  a  confufed  pile  of  ancient  build-  the  extremity  has  a  high  lantern  to  diredt  (hips 

iogs,  and  fome  modem  batteries.    The  rock  upon  fafety  into  the  harbour.    Luxury  here  is  reftrajned 

which  this  fortrefs  flanks  was  originally  called  by  fevere  fumptuary  laws,  and  the  women  are 

Megara^  then  Lueuihmtmt  and  was  confidered  as  more  clofely  con^ned  than  in  any  other  city  of 

a  place  of  ftreogth  fo  early  as  the  year  475.  Along  Italy.    Here  is  an  nniverfity  and  two  academies 

the  line  of  the  (hore  towards  the  £.  are  fome  of  wits,  the  one  called  Gii  Ardenth  &nd  the  other 

batteries  on  the  points  of  land,  the  liaPiions  of  the  Gii  Otiofi.    The  nunnery  for  ladies  of  quality  is 

arfenal,  and  above  it  the  lofty  wall  of  the  Caftel  faid  to  be  the  largeft  in  the  world,  containing  no 

Nuovo.    This  laft  fortrefs  has  been  the  ufual  re-  lefs  than  350  nuns,  befides  fervants.    The  Mount 

fiige  of  the  fovereign^  and  viceroys  in  alt  civil  of  Piety,  or  the  office  for  advancing  money  to  the 

wars  and  tumults:   for  which  reaion  they  h»ve  poor,  on  pledges,  at  a  low  intereft,  or  without 

long  fixed  their  refidence  near  its  walls.    A  block-  any,  has  an  income  of  upwards  of  56,000  ducats, 

houfc  and  batteries  defend  the  mouth  of  the  har-  The  arfenal  is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  50,000 

hour,  and  at  the  eaftem  extremity  of  the  town  is  men.    The  walls  of  the  city  confift  of  hard  black 

the  Torrione  dc  Carmine,  better  known  by  the  quarry  ftones,  called  pifemo. — Inftead  of  ice,  vaft 

^gure  it  made  in  Maflaniello*s  rebellion  than  by  qjuantitirsoffnow  are  ufedforcooling  their  liquors, 

its  extent   or   military   ftrength.    The  caftle  of  not  fo  much  as  water  being  drank  without  it ;  fo 

Siint  £imo  commands  Naples  in  every  dire^ion,  that  it  is  faid,  a  fcarcity  of  it  wouid  as  foon  occafion 

ind  is  calculated  rather  to  awe  the  citizens  than  amutinyasadearthof  comorprovifions.    Certain 

to  defend  them  from  foreign  invaders.    The  city  perfoos,  who  farm  the  monppoly  of  it  from  the 

is  indeed  far  from  being  fecure  againft  a  bombard-  government,  fupply  the  city  all  the  year  round 

m«*nt ;  for  the  iea  is  fo  deep)  th^t  a  large  veflel  from  a  mountain  about  18  miles  off,  at  fo  much 

may  come  up  to  the  very  moic  in  defiance  of  the  the  pound.    In  the  ftreets  of  this  city,  as  every 

block-houfe  and  batteries,  &:c.    The  bay  is  one  w4iere  elfc  in  Italy,  the  only  lights  generally  are 

of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  t>eing  almoft  of  a  round  here  and  there  a  lamp  befpre  the  image  or  pidure 

figure,  of  about  30  miles  in  diameter,  and  three  of  a  faint.    Wc  learn  that  the  ftreets  of  Naples 

parts  of  it  fheltereid  with  a  noble  circuit  of  woods  were  regularly  lighted,  for  the  firft  time,  on  the 

and  mountains.    I'he  city  ftands  in  the  bofom  of  J6th  of  December  i8o6.    Naples  ftands  no  miles 

this  bay,  in  as  pleafant  a  lituation,  perhaps,  as  in  S£.  of  Rome,  1^4  N£.  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  aiy 

the  world.    Mr  Keyder  fays,  they  reckon  about  S£.  of  Florence,  and  300  from  Venice.    Lon.  14* 

iS-cco  donrtf  Hberet  or  <;ourtezan8  in  the  city,  and  so.  £.     Lat.  40.  $$•  N. 

Dr  M<xire  computes  the  number  of  laz%aroni  or        *  NAPLESS,  adj.  [from  «/>/.]    Wanting  nap; 

blackguards  at  above  30,000.    The  gi^eater  part  threadbare. — f 

cf  thcfe  wretches  have  no  d^elling-houfes,  but  Were  he  to  ftand  for  confut,  ne*er  would  he 

fletp  every  night  under  porticos,  piazzas,  or  any        Appear  in  th'  market  place,  nor  on  him  put 
kind  of  iheltcr  they  can  fijtJ.   Thofe  of  them  who        The  naplefs  vcfture  of  humility.  Sh^.  Cor* 

have  wives  and  children,  live  in  the  fuburbs  of        NAPLOUSE.    See  NanLOOS. 
Kiples  near  Petiiilippo,  in  hutfl,  or  in  caverns  or        (i.)  NAPOLl  Di  Malta  si  a,  the  capital  of  the 

ehambers  dug  ont  of  that  moa::tain.    They  are  a  ifland  of  Malvasia,  is  feated  on  a  promontory, 

la/y,  licentious,  and  turbulent  fet  of  people,  as  and  has  a  good  harbour  at  the  foot  of  a  rock» 

indeed  the  greater  number  of  the  rabble  are,  who  which  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  long  wooden 

prefer  begging  or  robbing,  or  running  errands,  to  bridge.    It  was  anciently  called  Epidaurus.    (See 

*ny  fixed  permanent  employment.    Yet  there  are  Epidauru s,  N'*  a.)    It  lies  40  miles  £8£.  of  Mi- 

in  Naples  fome  flouriftiing  manufadturcs  of  ftlk  fitra,  and  75  S.  of  Athens.    Lon.  93.  la*  £•    Lat. 

ftockings,  foap,  fnulf-boxes  of  ^ortoifcfhells  and  36.  54.  N. 

the  lava  of  Mount  Vefuvius,   t<ibled,  and  orna-        (2.)  Napoli  di  Romamia,  a  fea-port  of  Euro- 

mtrntal  furnitu^  of  marble.    The  city  is  fupplied  pean  Tuikey,  in  the  Morea,  on  a  peninfula  in  the 

with  a  vaft  odantity  of  water,  by  a  .very  coftly  Gulf,  N'^  3.*  The  harbour  is  good  and  fpacious» 

itijiieduA,  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Vefuvius.   Mr  but  hai  a  norrcw  entrance,  which  admits  only  one 

B  b  b  b  t  ihip 
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Ihip  at  sT  time.    It  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort,  John  NarbOrough.    Lon.  76-  i».  W.    Lat.  45. 

;ind  inhabited  by  6o»ooo  Grepk  Chriftians,  beiid«:6  ji.  S. 

Jews  and  Turks,  who  all  follow  their  own  religion,  (I.)  NARCISSUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  thf  foo 

without  controul.    It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  of  the  river  Gephifius  and  Liriope  the  daughter 

1715 ;  and  lies  eight  miles  S,  of  Argos,  28  S.  of  of  Oceanus,  was  a  youth  of  great  beauty.    Ti- 

Corinth,  and  $6  SW.  of  Athens,    Lon.  23.  4*  E.  refias  foretold  that  be  ihonld  live  till  be  £aw  him. 

Lat.  57.  39.  N.  felf.    He  defpifed  all  the  nymphs  of  the  coantry; 

(3O  Napoli,  Gulf  of,  a  bay  of  the  Mcditer-  and  nwde  Echo  languiih  till  ihe  became  a  ff.cr? 

rave^n,  on  the  coaft  of  the  two  Napolis.  found,  by  refufing  to  return  her  palfion ;  but  one 

^  NAPPINESS.  »./.  [from  nappy.]  The  quality  day  coming  weary  and  fatigued  from  the  chace, 

pf  having  a  nap.                                                   1  he  ftopped  on  the  bank  of  a  fountain  to  qnecch 

*  NAPPY.  adj\  [from  nap.  Mr  Lye  derives  it  bis  thirft;  when,  feeing  his  own  fbnn  in  the  water, 
from  nappe^  Saxon,  a  cup.]  Frothy ;  Ipumy ;  from  he  becftme  fo  in  love  with  the  (hadowy  image, 
flap;  whence  apples  and  ale  are  called  lamb't  that  he  languifhed  till  he  died.  A  good  allegory 
fkrool.-^  of  the  folly  of  exceflive  felf-love.    On  which  tbe 

With  Tiappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd.  Gay.  gods  changed  him  into  the  flower  whieh  bears  fail 

♦  NAPTAKING.  ».  /.  [nap  and  take,"]    Sur-  name. 

prife;   fei^ure  on  a  fudden;   unexpeded   onfet,  (II.)*  Narcissus.  0./.  [Lat.  mirc^,  Fr.]  A 

like  that  made  on  men  aOeep. — NaptiikingSf  af-  daffodil.--* 

fi\w\i%^  fpoilings,  and  firings,   have,   in  our  fore-  Nor  Narciffiu  fair 

fathers  days, 'between  us  and  France,  been  com-  As  o'er  the  fabled  mountain  faangiog  (till, 

jmon.  Carevj.  Tkviifa^ 

NARAGANSETT.    See  Narragansett.  (IIU  Narcissus,   in  botany*  a  genui  of  the 

.NARBARTHs  or)  a  town   of  S.  Wales,  in  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hezandria  cUd 

NARB^THy          3  Pembrokelhire,  on  a  hill,  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  ucder 

ivith  a.n^arket  on  Wednefday,  and  an  ancient  the  9th  order,  Spatbace^*    There  are  fix  petals; 

^caftlev  ^^\  miles  W.  of  Caermarthen,  i^  N£.  of  the  nedarium  is  fH]nnel-(hapd,and  moAopbyilous; 

Pembroke,  and  119  W.  by  N.  of  London.    Lon.  the  ftamina  are  within  the  ne6larium.    Themoi 

4.  46.  W.    Lat.  5  r.  50.  N.  remarkable  fpecie^  are  thefi : 

NARBO,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  i.  Narcissus  Bicolor,  the  two-coloured  io* 

Volcae  Tedlofagcs,  called  alio  Narbo  Martiusf  from  comparable  narciflus,  hath  a  large»  oblong,  bul- 

the  Legio  Marcia,  the  colony  led  thither  59  years  bous  root ;   crowned  with  long,   oanrow,  dart 

before  the  con fulsLte  of  Csefar  (^/ritrj),  increafcd  green  leaves,  11  or  14  inches  long;  an  upright 

with  a  colony  of  the  Decomania  or  tenth  legion  flowerllalk,  about  15  inches  high,  terminated  by 

by  Czfar.    An  ancknt  trading  town  on  the  Atax,  an  uniflorous  fpatha>  protruding  one  large  flower 

ivhich  runs  into  the  fea  through  the  Lacus  Rubre-  with  white  petajs,  and  a  bell-lhaped,  fpreadin^ 

/jis,  or  Rubreniis ;   capital  of  the  Gallia  Narbo-  golden  ne^tarium,  waved  on  the  margin,  and  equal 

(lenfis;    furnaroed    Colonia   Julia  Paterna^  from  in  length  with  the  corolla;    flowering  in  Aprii. 

.Julius  Cj<far.    Now  called  Narbonnk.  The  varieties  are,  common  fingle-flowered ;  femi- 

'  NARBONNE,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  in  the  double-flowered,  with  the  interior  petals  fcoe 

idepartment  of  Aude,  and  late  province  of  Lower  white  and  Tome  yellow ;  with  fulphur^coloorol 

{[^anguedoCf  famous  for  honey.    It  is  feated  on  a  flowers. 

canal  cut  from  the  Aude,  which  being  but  three  %.  Narcissus   Bulbocodium   bath  a  foul* 

iniles  from  the  fea,  yelTels  come  up  to  it  laden  with  bulbous  root,  crowned  with  feveral  narrow,  fuho* 

merchandife,   which  renders  it  a  place  of  fon^e  late,  rufli  like  leaves,  fix  or  eight  inches  lonf; 

^rade.    It  claims  the  mod  remote  antiquity  under  amidft  them  a  flender,  taper  flower-ftalk,  fix  indci 

<lie  Celtic  kings,  in  ageg  anterior  even  to  the  high,   terminated  by  an  uniflorous  fpatha,  prs- 

Roman  conqucfts,  which  under  thcfe  latter  matters  truding  one  yellow  flower,  having  the  neAana?. 

gave  its  name  to  ail  Qall'ta  Narhonenfuy  and  was  a  much  larger  than  the  petals,  and  very  broaU  atJ 

colony  of  the  firll  confidcrati  n  ;  but  is  now  much  fpreading  at  the  brim ;  flowering  in  April.    Froffl 

(Jecaycd.    It  jcontainfc  about  10,000  inhabitants,  t he  large  fpreadingneAarium  of  this  fpecies,wb)ct 

xjf  whom  three  4th  s  are  priefts  and  women.    The  is  three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  petals,  narro* 

greets  and  buildings  arc  mean  and  ruinous;   it  at  bottom,  and  widening  gradually  to  the  briiCi 

has  indeed  a  xiommunication  with  the  Mcditerra-  fo  as  to  refemble  the  (hape  of  fome  old-fafliioncd 

vtan,  about  9  miles  diftant,  by  a  fmall  river  which  hoop  petticoats,  it  obtained  the  name  oibwp-pti> 

inlcrfedts  the  pliice;    but  the  commerce  is  very  coat  narcijfus, 

Jimitetl,  and  chiefly  confifts  in  grain  which  they  3.  Narcissus  Calathinus,  the  multifloroti 

.export  to  Olte  and  Marfeilles.    No  marks  of  yellow   narciflus,    hath  a  large    bulbous  root; 

Roman  njagivificeoi:e  remain,   except  feveral  in-  crowned  with  long,  narrow,   plain  leaves;  ar<* 

jfcriptions.     It  is  divided   into  the  city  and  the  amidft  them  an  eredt,  robuft  flower-ftaik,  tennj- 

tijwn,  which  are  joined  togethwr  by  a  bridge,  with  naled  by  a  multiflorous  fpatha,  protruding  nunf 

houfes  on  each  fide,  in  which  the  richeft  merchants  large,  entire,  yellow  flowers,  having  a  b^ll»fliap<c, 

]ivc,    ThcKe  arp  j*ev/'fal  churches  and  convents,  flightly  crenated  nedarium,  equal  in  length  w:ti» 

^nd  the   metropolitan    church    has   a  handfomc  the  petals. 

/leeple.     Lon.  %,  6.  E.    Lat.  43-  "•  N-  4.  Narcissus  Jowquila,   the  Jonqw/f  f'^wf- 

NARBOKOUGH,  an  in«md  in  the  S.  Pacific  times  called  ru/b-leaved  daffodiU  hath  an  ohorg, 

n.'i:ac*  acar  ite  <?Qa^,t  g/"  Chili;  c^fcoypred  by  Sir  bulbouSj  brown  rpotj    fending  up  feveral  lor^ 

'                ^             "  femi-Uf  c 
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emitapcr,  rufh-like,  bright  green  leaves ;  amidft  (horter  than  the  corolla ;  flowering  In  Febniaryv 

hem  .in  upright  green  flower-ftalk,  a  foot  or  15  MarchandApril;  and  is  very  fragrant.  The  varietie* 

nches  high ;  termmAted  by  a  multiflorous  fpatha,  of  this  are  very  numerous,  confiiting  of  about  eight 

)rotriKling  many  yellow  flowers,  often  expanded  or  nine  principal  forts,  each  of  which  having  many 

ike  a  radius,  each  having  a  hemifpherical,  crenated  intermediate  varieties;   amounting  in  the  whole 

ledarium,  Oiorter  than  the  petals;  flowering  in  greatly  above  100  in  theDutchfloriftscatalogues^ 

\pv\,  and  moilly  of  a  fine  fragrance.    The  va-  each  variety  difttnguiflied  by  a  name  according  to 

ieties  are,  jonquil   minor   with  Angle  flowers;  the  fancy  of  the  flrft  raifer  of  it#  They  are  an  very 

onquil  major  with  Angle  flowers;  ftarry  flower-  pretty  flowers,  and  mak<  a  charming  appearance  in 

d ;  yellow  and  white  flowered ;  white-flowered ;  the  flower^bonders,  &c.  they  are  alfo  finely  adapted 

emi-doable*flowered ;  double-flowered;  and  large  for  blowing  in  glafles  of  water,  or  in  pots^  to  or« 

louble  inodorous  jonquil ;   all  multiflorous,  the  nament  rooms  in  winter. 

ingle  m  particular;  but  fometimes  the  doubles  xi.  NAacissus   TriANDRUS»  the  triandroufl 

iroduce  only  two  or  three  flowers  from  a  fpatha,  nifli-leaved  white  narciflus,  hath  a  bulbous  root; 

lod  the  lingles  commonly  fix  or  eight.    All  the  very  narrow,  rufli-like  leaves ;  ered  flower-ftallcy 

brts  have  fo  fine  a  fliape,  fo  foft  a  colour,  and  terminated  by  an  uniflorous  fpatha,  protruding 

b  fweet  a  feent*  that  they  are  fome  of  the  moft  one  fnowy-white  flower,   havmg  a  bell-fliapedy 

igreeable  fpr'yig  flowers.  crenated  nedarium,  half  the  length  of  the  petals^ 

5.  Narcissus  Minor,  the  yellow  winter  daflb*  and  with  moftly  triandrous  or  three  ftamina. 

ill,  hath  a  fmall  b«lbous  root ;  plfiin  leaves,  eight  la.  Narcissus  Tailobus, the  trilobate  yellow 

yr  ten  inches   long,   and  more  than  half  a  onf  narciflus,  bath  a  bulbous  root ;  narrow  ruih-like 

broad ;  an  ereA  flower-ftalk,  terminated  by  an  leaves.;  eredt  flower-ftalks,  terminated  by  a  fub- 

uniflorous  fpatha,  protruding  one  nodding  yellow  multiflorous  fpatha,  protruding  fometimes  but  one 

i!ower,  with  fpear-ihaped  petals,  having  an  oblong  or  two,  and  fometimes  feveral,  yeHow  flowers^ 

:mk,  fix  parted,  waved  nedarium,  equal  to  the  haveaDell-ihaped,three-lobed  ne^arium,half  the 

tngth  of  the  coroija ;   flowering  in  winter,   or  length  of  the  petals. — All  thefe  1%  fpecies  are  of 

rery  early  in  fprin^r.  the  bulbous-rooted  tribe,  and  univerfatly  perenniU 

6.  Narcissus  Nothus,  the  bajlard  narciffust  in  root,  but  annual  in  leaf  and  flower-flalk;  all 
3r  common  yellow  Dnglifh  daflbdil,  grows  wild  riflng  annually  in  fpring,  immediately  from  the 
n  great  plenty  in  woods  and  coppices,  and  under  crown  of  the  bulb,  firft  the  leaves,  and  in  the  midft 
ledges  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  In  the  of  them  the  flower-ftalk,  one  only  from  each  root, 
rounties  round  London  prodigious  quantities  are  entirely  naked  or  leaflefs,  each  terminated  by  a 
>rought  in  fpring,  when  in  blpom,  root  and  all,  fpatha  or  fheath,  which  opens  on  one  fide  to  pro- 
ind  fold  about  the  ftreets.  Though  common,  yet  trude  the  flowers,  and  then  withers ;  the  flowers, 
:onfidered  as  an  early  and  elegant  flower,  of  ex-  as  before  obferved,  are  all  hexapetalous,  each 
reeding  hardinefs  and  eafy  culture,  it  merits  a  fumifhed  with  a  ne^ftarium  in  the  centre,  and  are 
>lace  in  every  garden.  univerfally  hermaplirodite;  they  are  large  and  con- 

7.  Narcissus  Odorus,  the  odoriferous,  or  fpicuous,  appearing  moflly  in  fpring  from  March 
Weet.fcented  flarry  yellow  naroiflus,  hath  a  bul-  until  June,  fucceeded  by  ripe  feed  in  July ;  then 
)ous  root ;  narrow  leaves  \  eredt  flower-ftalk,  a  the  leaves  and  flower  flalks  decay,  and  the  roots 
bot  or  more  high,  terminated  by  a  fiib-multiflo-  deflft  firom  growing  for  Ibme  time ;  at  which  pe^ 
t)us  fpatha,  protruding  fometimes  but  one,  and  riod  of  reft  is  the  only  proper  time  to  take  up  or 
bmetimes  feveral  entirely  yellow  flowers,  having  tranfplant  the  roots  from  oife  place  to  another* 
I  campanulated,  fix-parted,  fmooth  ne^arium,  or  to  feparate  the  offsets;  for  tbev  alt  multiply 
taif  the  length  of  the  petals.  abundantly  by  offset  young  bulbs  nrom  the  main 

8.  Narcissus  Poeticus,  the  poetic  doffodiU  or  root,  infomueh  that  a  Angle  bulb  will  in  one  or 
rommon  white  oarcifTus,  is  well  known .  Of  this  two  years  be  increafed  into  a  large  clufter  of  feveral 
here. are  varieties  with  purple-cupped  flowers;  bulbs,  clofely  placed  together,  and  which  every 
Tllow-cupped  flowers;  double-flowered;  ail  of  fecond  or  third  year  fhould  be  taken  up  at  the 
hem  with  entire  white  petals.  It  is  the  ancient  above  period,  in  order  to  be  feparated ;  and  each 
celebrated  narciffus  of  the<  Greek  and  Roman  offset  fo  feparated  commences  a  diftinA  plant ; 
>oets,  which  they  fo  greatly  extol  for  its  extreme  which  being  planted  again  in  autumn,  produces 
»eauty  and  fragrance.  flowers  the  following  fummer,  alike  in  every  refpe^ 

9«  Narcissus  Serotinus,  the  late-flowering  to  thofe  of  their  refpedive  parent  bulbs.    All  the 

{nail  autumnal  narciffus,   hath  a  fmall  bulbous  fpecies  are  fo  hardy,   that  they  profper   in  any 

oot ;  crowned  with  a  few  narrow  leaves ;  amidft  common  foil  of  a  garden ;  only  the  finer  forts  of 

hem  a  jointed  fiower-flalk,  eight  or  nine  inches  polyanthus  narcijus  require  a  warm  dry  fituation ; 

h^%  terminated  by  an  uniflorous  fpatha,  pro-  all  the  others  may  tie  planted  any  where  in  the 

ruding  one  white  flower,  having  a  fhort, fix-parted,  open  dry  borders  and  flower-b^ls. 

ellow  nedarium ;  flowering  in  autumn.  NARCONDAM,  an  ifland  in  the  Baft  .Indian 

10.  Narcissus   Tazetta,   the  multiflorous  Ocean,  ao  miles  in  circumference,  and  75  SJ.  of  the 

•affodil,   commonly  called   tolyantkus   narctffuit  Andaman  ifles.    Lon.  94.  51.  E.    Lat.  13.  av  N. 

lath  a  very  large,  roundifti,  bulbous  root;  long,  (1.)  •  NARCOTICK.  adj.  [.*fx»«;  nareot'ique] 

WfTow,   plam   leaves;   an   upright  flower-ftalk,  French.]    Producing    torpor  or  flupefaaion.— 

mng  from  10  or  12  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  Narcotic  includes   all  that  part  of  (he  materia 

ugh ;  terminated  by  a  multiflorous  fpatha,  pro-  medica  which  any  way  produces  fleep,  whether 

^ding  many  large,  fpreading,  white  and  yellow  called   by  this  name,   or  hypnotics,   or  opiates 

lowers,  in  a  clufter,  having  bcU-ihapcdnedtariums  flB«fyT— The  ancients  efteemed   it  narcotic  or 

ftupcfadive, 
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ftope£i^^  and  it  ie  to  be  found  in  the  lift  of  ae  well  is  its  ufes  and  virtuet,  have  long  beea  h- 

puifonB  by  jbiofcorides*  Br9wn*  miliar  in  the  writings  of  botanifte  and  phyficiaaii 

(ft.)  Narcotics.  «•/  in  medicinet  are  fopori*  the  genua  and  fpecies  have  only  been  afcertaind 

icroiis  drugs.    Among  tbefe  the  moft  eminent  are  very  litel7« 

tlKife  ufuaUy  prepared  for  medicinal  ufes  from        Nardus  Indica  hkihit PhU9f.7runfAot\i^ 

the  poppy  {  eipectall/  opium ;  as  alfo  all  thofe  Dr  Blane  gives  an  account  of  it  from  a  letter  ki 

^Qpared  from  mandragoras»  hyofcyamuSi  ftramo-  him  by  his  brother  from  Lucknow*  dated  Dn. 

i^unv  and  datora.  .  1786.    This  gentleman,  being  one  day  on  a  hu» 

(i.)  *  NARD*  If.  /.  [murdust  Lat.  Mifi9*f  Gr*]  ing  party  with  the  nabob  vifierv  after  croffiogtk 

a*  Spikenard ;  a  kind  of  ointments—  «  river  Rapty*  about  ao  miles  from  the  foot  of  tii 

He  DOW  is  come  northern  ibountains»  he  was  furprifed  to  fiod  \k 

Into  the  blifsful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrhs  air  perfumed  with  an  aromatic  fmell,  which  d 

And  flowering  odoursi  caffia,  nard^  ani  balm.  was  told  proceeded  from  the  roots  of  the  pt 

-MUtom*  that  were  bmifed  or  torn  out  ci  the  groood  tf 

^  An  odorous  flirub« —  the  nabob's  elephant's  and  horfea.    The  courtif 

Smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briart  was  wild,  uncultivated,  and  entirely  coveml  «c& 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire.  Ben  Jon/m.  this  kind  of  grafa,  which  grew  in  large  tufti  odt 

(s.)  Nard.    See  Nardus.  to  each  other,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  k>ng.  As  not 

NAR 00,  a  pretty  populous  town  of  Naples,  of  it  was  in  flower,  it  being  then  winter,  aodtis 

in  Oiranto,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.    It  han  about  ^  grafs  having  befides  been  burnt  down  by  ordotf 

9600  inhabitants.    The  fteeple  of  its  cathedral  is  the  nabob,  our  author  caufed  fome  of  theroos 

built  in  a  very  uncommon  but  fhowy  ftyle  of  to  be  dug  up,  to  plant  in  his  garden  at  Ludoor. 

Gothic  arcbttedure.   Giordano  and  Sotimeni  have  —Here  it   profpered   exceedingly»  and  foot  9 

adorned  the  church  with  fome  agreeable  paintings,  fpikes  fix  feet  high.    A  fpecimen  was  feiic  xoi 

This  place  was  part  of  the  Balzo  eftate.    The  Jofeph  Banks,   who  found   it  to  belong  tc  t> 

Aquavivas  were   the   next   poflefTors.    Claudius  genus  of  andropogon,  di^erent  from  any  fpeos 

Aquaviva,  a  famous  general  of  the  Jefuits,  who  hitherto  defcribed  by  botanifts.     ^  There  isf^ 

died  in  16 15,  was  of  this  family^    Lon.  iS.  27.  £.  reafion,  however  (fays  Dr  Blane),  to  think  tbjtt 

Lat.  4.^.  28.  N.  is  the  true  narduj  Indica  of  the  ancients;  iw,% 

NARDUS,  in  botany,  Spikenard,  a  genus  of  The  circymftance  of  its  difcovery  correfpoc6ii 

the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria'  a  (trikiog  manner  with  an  occurrence  related  kf 

clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  Arrian,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Alexander's  Expecit* 

under  the  4th  order,    Gramma.    There    is  no  into  India.  During  the  march  of  that  hero  thrcc^ 

calyx;  the  corolla  is  bivalved.    This  plant  was  thedefartsof  Gedrofia,  the  air  was  pcTfamcil tf 

highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  both  as  an  article  the  fpikenard,  which  was  trampled  under  fto(tf 

of  luxury  and  medicine.    The  ungueutum  nardi'  the  army ;  and  the  Phoenicians  who  accomptt-vt 

nwH  was  ufed  at  baths  and  foafts  as  a  favourite  them  collected  great  quantities  of  it,  as  «t-ii  * 

perfume.   Its  value  is  evident ^m  that  pafTageof  of  myrrh,  to  carry  them  into  their  owncou'''* 

Scripture,  where  our  Saviour's  head  was  anointed  to  make  mercbandife  of  tlicm.    This  laft  circtf* 

with  a  box  of  it,  with  which  Judas  found  fault,  fiance  feems  further  to  afcertain  it  to  hare  brt 

From  a  paHTage  in  Horace  it  appears  that  this  the  true  nardus;  for  the  Phoenicians,  who  erss 

ointment  was  fo  valuable  among  the  Romans,  that  v^ar  appear  to  have  retained  their  true  g^iosir 

as  much  as  could  be  contained  in  a  fmail  box  of  commerce,  could  no  doubt  diftinguiih  tbe  pn^ 

prcci<>us  itone  was  confidered  as  a  f  Jrt  of  equiva-  quality  of  this  comknodity.    I  am  inf6nn;d  1 

lent  for  a  large  veflel  of  wine,  and  a  proper  quota  Major  Rennel,   that  GsDaosiA    anfwcrs  to  1^ 

for  a  gueft  to  contribute  at  an  entertainment,  ac*  modem  .Mackran,  or  Kedgemackran,  a  tastst 

cording  to  an  ancient  cuftom.    The  plant  had  a  province  of  Perfia^   fltuated    between  Kcnsa 

great  chara(5ler  among  the  ancients  as  a  medicine,  (the  ancient  Carsmania),  and  tbe  Indus,  beiig' 

Both  internally  and  externally.    It  has  a  place  in  courfe  the  frontier   province  of  Perfia  tovzi 

the  lift  of  all  antidotes,  from  thofe  of  Hippocrates  India ;  and  that  it  appears  from  Arrian's  accc  A 

to  the  ofiicinals  which  have  kept  their  ground  till  and  from  a  Turkifh  map  of  Perfia,  tlut  <" 

lately,  under  the  names  of  Mtbridate  and  Fenite  defart  lies  in  the  middle  tradt  of  country  betvfa 

treacle,    Galen   and   Alexander  Trallian  reconi-  the  Indus  and  the  Perfian  Gulf*  and  within  £  ^ 

mend  it  in  the  dropfy  and  gravel ;   Celfus  and  days  mah:h  of  the  Arabian  or  Erythraen  ^ 

Galen  in  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  both  By  this  the  ancients  meant  the  north  part  f  t  *\ 

internally  and  externally.    Galen   prefcribed  the  Ethiopic  o^ean,  which  wafhes  the  fouth  conti 3 

oleum  nardinum  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureliut  Arkbia  and  Perfia ;   not  what  we  now  c«li  ^ 

when  afflided  with  a  cholera  morbus.    It  was  il/i/ .S^ii,  as  its  name  would  feem  to  imply,  t>^ 

externally  applief?:  to  the  ftomach  on  wool;  and  by  the  ancients  was  called  the  Arahwn  Caij 

the  I'uccefs  was  fo  great,  that  he  ever  afterwards  Though  the  accounts  of  the  anctcsts  conorri:; 

enjoyeJ  the  confidence  of  that  emperor.    In  a  this  plant  are  very.defedive,  it  it  plain  that  it  «* 

work  attributed  to  Galen,  alfo,  it  is  mentioned  of  the  natural  order  of  gramina ;  for  tbe  trt 

that  a  nriedicine  compofed  of  this  and  fome  other  arijla^  fo  often  applied  to  it,  was  appropnild 

aromalica  was  found    ufcful    in  long  protracted  by  them  to  the  fruQification  of  grains  and  ^-f^ 

fevers;  and  the  natives  of  India  at  prefect  conirdar  and  feems  to  be  a  word  of  Greek  onjin^s  * 

it  as  very  efficacious  in  fevers.    It  has  a  pungency  denote  the  moft  excellent  portion  of  thc-Je  p-s  •• 

of  tafte  fuperior  to  contrayerva,  and  little  inferior  which  are  the  moft  ufeful  in  the  vegrtat*?  ^' 

to  ferpentaria.  But  though  the  name  of.this  plant,  tion  for  the  fuCtenanc*  of  animal  life;  and  rr 
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lu  alfo  kindly  made  them  the  moft  abvodant  in  it,  efpecially  od  the  SE.  and  N.    The  country  on 

kll  pjirts  of  the  habitable  earth.    Galefl  fays,  that  the*  W.  is  the  moft  unknown  part  of  Africa ;  the 

iiuugh  there  are  various  forts  of  nardus,  the  term  kingdom  itfelf  ftands  like  a  fortified  place  in  the 

mfi^  .-g^vf,  tx fpikenardf  ftionld  not  be  applied  micklle  of  a  plain,  being  an  high  and  mountainoui 

!o  any  but  the  nardus  Indica.    It  would  appear  country.    Many  rivers,  rifing  in  Lat.  4*  and  5°  N. 

Jut  the  nardus  Celtiea  was  a  plant  of  a  c^ite  fpfead  over  the  level  part  of  the  country,  and  fill 

SlffereDt  habit»  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  it  with  marfhes  all  the  way  from  S.  by  £.  to  N. 

Iiccies  of  Valeriana.    The   defcription    of  the  or  NW.    Thefe  marihes  are  bounded  by  moun- 

Kardus'  Indica   by  Plmy  docs  not   indeed   cor*  tains,  of  which  thofe  neareft  the  roaribes  are  over- 

efpoud  with  the  appearance  of  onr  fpecimen ;  grown  with  coffee  trees,  the  largeft,  if  not  the 

or  he  fays  it  is  frutex   radke  ftngtd  et  erajat  only  ones,   which  grow  in   this   country.    The 

vhercAs  ours  has  fmall  fibrous   roots.    But  as  mountainous  country  of  C^^  adjoins  imniediately 

'taly  ia  very  remote  from  the  native  country  of  this  to  Narea,  and  is  faid  to  be  governed  by  a  feparate 

^Qt,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  others  more  prince ;   but  the  Galla  having  fettled  in  all  the 

afilj  procurable  ufed  to  be  fubftituted  for  it ;  and  fiat  ground  to  the  very  edge  of  the  marfliet,  htv^ 

b(  fame  author  fays,  that  there  were  nine  diflferent  almoft  cut  off  the  communication  with  Abyffinia. 

dxQts  by  which  it  could  be  imitated  and  adulterated.  It  is  faid  that  fnow  has  been  feen  to  tie  on  fome  of 

rbere  is  a  Nardus  ^Jfyrice  mentioned  by  Horace;  the  moui^ains  of  CafTa :  but  Mr  Brace  imagines 

•od  Diofcorides  mentions  the  Nardus  Stfriacoy  as  this  to  be  a  miftake,  and  thinks  that  it  ipuft  have 

ifpecies  different  from  the  Indieot  wl^ich  certainly  been  hail.    Narea  abounds  with  cattle,  grain,  and 

m  brought  from  fome  of  ^the  remote  parts  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  both  in  the  high  and  low 

ndia;   for   both    Diofcorides   and    Oalen,   by  country.   The  medium  of  commerce  is  gold,  paid 

ny  of  fixing  more  particularly  the  country  firom  by  weight ;  but  the  principle  articles  of^trade  are 

rhence  it  came,  call  it  the  Nardus  Gangites.    3,  coarfe  cotton  cloths,  antimony,  beads,  and  incenfe, 

krcias  ah  Horiot   a  Porttiguefe   who   refided  which  are  carried  from  this  country  to  Angola* 

uny  years  at  Goa  in  the  i6th  century,  b<is  and  the  parts  of  the  African  continent  towards  the 

l»en  a  figure  of  the  roots,  or  rather  of  the  lower  Atlantic. 

iftfl  of  the  ftafkt,  which  correfponds  with  our  (1.)  Narsa  Prefer,  a  diftrid  or  kingdom^  in 

>«ciaien ;  and  he  lays  that  theie  is  but  this  one  the  anove  country,  interl^fed  with  lpoaIl«  ||n- 

Kclcs  of  nardus  known  in  India,  either  for  the  wholcfome,  but  very  fertile  valleys.  • 

3Dfumption  of  the  natives,  or  for  exportation  to  NAR£ ANS,  the  natives  of  Narb a.  The  Nare* 

ttfia  ami  Arabia.    4.  The  fenfible  qualities  of  ans  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  country  have  the 

«•  sre  faperior  to  what  commonly  paffes  for  it  lighteft  complexion  of  any  people  in  AbylUnia ; 

t  the  (hops,  being  poflefTed  both  of  more  fra-  but  thofe  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  marihes 

nncyandpungeocy,  which  feems  to  account  for  are  perfectly  black,   and   have  the  features  and 

le  preference  given  to  it  by  the  ancients.    There  woolly  heads  of  negroes  5  but  the  mountaineers  of 

aqaeflioo,  concerning  which  Mattbiolus,  the  Narea,  and  much  more  thofe  of  Caffa,  are  fair 

Hiunentator  of  Diofcorides, 'beflows  a  good  deal  complexioned»  more  fo  than  even  the  Neapolitans 

•  argument,  viz.  whether  the  roots  or  ftalks  were  or  Sicilians.    Thefe  people  are  exceedingly  brave; 

«  parts  efteemed  for  ufe,  the  teflimony  of  the  and  though  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  low 

jcieots  themfelves  on  this  head  beinj^  ambiguous,  conntry  by  multitudes  of  Galla,  they  now  bid 

he  roots  of  this  fpecimen  are  very  fmall,  and  them  defiance,  and  drive  them  from  then:  fron^ 

>lMrfs  fenfible  qualities  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  tiers  whenever  they  come  too  near.    The  Narean 

^t ;  yet  it  is  mentioned  in  the  account  above  prifoners  taken  in  thefe  ikirmifhes   are  fold  to 

<^ed,  that  the  vutues  refide  principally  in  the  the  Mahometan  merchants  at  Gondar ;  and  at 

uky  roots.  It  is  evident,  that  by  the  hufky  roots  Conftantinople,  Cairo,  or  in  India,  the  women 

Uft  here  be  meant  the  lower  parts  of  the  ftalks  are  more  efheemed  than  thofe  of  any  other  part 

« leaves,  where  they  unite  tp  the  roots ;  and  it  of  the  world,    Bofh  fexes  have  a  cheerful,  kind, 

probably  a  night  ambiguity  of  this  kind  that  has  difpolition,  and  attach  themfelves   inviolably  to 

wn  occafion  to  the.ambtguity  that  occurs  in  the  their  mafters,  if  properly  treated.    The  people  of 

cient  accounts.'^   The  fenfible  qualities  of  this  Narea  and  Calfa  fpcak  a  language  peculiar  to 

>nt  do  not  depend  upon  an  efTential  oil,  but  on  themfeNes. 

me  fixed  principle  like  thofe  of  cardamoms  or  (x.)  NARENTA,  a  river  in  DaJmatia. 

JRer.    Dr  Blane  tried  to  eztradi  its  virtues  with  (1.)  Narenta.    See  Vergoraz,  N**  a. 

<lmgwater,macerationinwineand^ooffpirits;  (3,)  Narenta,   or  Narona,  a  ruinous  towi^ 

t  it  yielded'  them  fparingly  and  with  difficulty  in  Daimatia,  on  the  Narenta,  near  Vido.    Geo- 

/»ny  of  thefe  menftrua.    The  Indians  give  an  graphers  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  this 

ufion  of  it  in  hot  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  place.     Dr  Brookes  and  J.  Walker  make  it  «  a 

black  pepper,  as  a  febrifuge.                             •  town  of  Turkey  in  Daimatia."    Dr  Brookes  adds, 

NARE.  »./.  [narisf  Lat.]  A  noflri! ;  not  ufed,  "  with  a  bifhop's. fee."  But  <he  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell 

ccpt,  as  in  the  following  paiTage,  in  aifeaation.  flyles  it  "  a  town  of  Fenetian  Daimatia ;"  and  Dr 

Tk          >•  a  Machiavelian  plot,  Oppenheim  confirms  this  account  by  placing  it 

J  \^^  <^'«T  ^ore  olfaA  it  not.         Hudibras.  in  the  fbort-lived  diftridl  denominated  Maritime 

If.)  NARBA,  tha  moft  foutberly  province  of  Auftria.    Thefe  two  authors,  however,  difagree 

?  empire  of  Abyflinia ;  a  kingdom  flill  governed  in  their  defcriptions  of  it.    The  Doctor  Tays,  it 

Us  own  princes,  who  have  the  title  of  Bentros.  "  confifls  of  the  remains  of  the  former  celebrated 

territory  way  formerly  more  extenfive  than  at  town  Narona,  eight  miles  from  Citclut."    But 

^ienx,  the  Oalla  having  almoft  quite  furroundcd  Mr  CnjttwcU  fays  exprefsly,  •«  Of  the  andfntXo^u 
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not  the  Uafi  trace  is  Dud  to  remain;  but  in^his  (i.)  *  NARRATION,  n.  f.  \narratto,  Ltt'mi 

neighbourhood  is  anothery  called  narration^  French.]    Account ;  relation;  hiftorf, 

**  NAR£NZA»  from  the  river  of  the  fame  —He  did  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  narratiok 

name,  which  the  Venetians  fortified,  butdifman-  ^^o/.— They  that  deQre  to  look  into  th«  iun» 

tied  again  in  1716;  68  miles  S£.  Spalatroy  and  /ioiu  of  the  ft ory,  or  the  ▼artetjr  of  the  matter,  ve 

36  N.  W.  Ragufa.    Lon.  35.  50.  £.  Ferro.    Lat.  have  been  careful  might  haveprofit.  1.  Jfac.ii.  14. 

43*34*N."  -—This  commandmenty  containing,  among  otfaff 

NARES,  James,  Mud  D.  an  ancient  compo-  things,  narration  of  the  creation  ci  the  world,  ii 

for  of  mufic,  born  at  Stanwell,  in  Middlefex,  in  commonly  read.   fFAste. — Homer  introduce  tbe 

1 715.'    In  1734,  he  was  made  organift  of  York  beft  inftrudions,  in  the  midft  of  the  plainefl  w* 

cathedral  ^   in  1755,  organift  to  the  kingy  and  was  ratiom.  Broome* 

created  Dodor  of  Mufic  at  Cambridge.    In  17x7,  (1.)  Narration,  in  oratory,  poetry,  andbi^ 

he  was  made  Mafter  of  the  chorifters.    He  died  in  tory,  is  a  recital  or  rehearfal  of  a  hSi  a'^itlup* 

X783.    His  works  are  efteemed.  pened,  or  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  happeocu 

(i.)NAR£W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Bielfk.  See  Oratory. 

*  (^ONarew,  a  river  of  Poland  in  Lithuama.  (3)  Narration  and  description,  ami 

NARGARA,  a  town  of  Africa,  where  Hanni-  and  examples  respecting.    On  thit  fubj^ti 

bal  and  Scipio  had  a  conference.  Liv*  xxx.  c.  29*.  the  following  rules  are  laid  down  in  the£irm.«j 

NARNALLA,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Berar ;  ofCriticifm  :  i.  In  hillory  therefledions  ought  ts 

33  miles  WNW.  of  Ellicbpour,  and  7a  £.  of  Bur-  be  chafte  and  folid:  for  while  the  mind  ii  iotar 

hanpour.    Lon.  77.  34.  FlT  Lat.  ax.  25.  N.  upon  truth,  it  b  little  difpofed  to  theopoatioDC 

NARNI,  a  very  ancient,  rich,  and  handfome  the  imagination.    Strada*s  B^lgic  hiftory  it  foi 

town  of  Italy  in  Sabina,  according  to  Brookes  and  of  poetical  images,  which,  being  difcordaot  li:!^ 

Walker,  or  in  Spoletto,  according  to  Mr  Crutt-  the  fubjed,  are  unpleafant ;  and  give  ao  air  or 

well,  feated  on  theNeri,  40  miles  SW.  of  Spoletto,  fidtion  to  a  genuine  hiftory.    Such  flowers  ou^!l 

and  40  N£.  of  Rome.    It  has  the  ruins  of  a  mar*  to  be  fcattered  with  a  fparing  band,  even  in  cjx 

ble  bridge,  built  by  Auguftus,  one  arch  whereof  poetry ;  and  at  no  rate  are  they  proper  till  tV 

was  150  feet  high  and  aoo  broad ;  alfo  of  an  aque-  reader  be  warmed,  and  by  an  enlivened  itnigis- 

dud  that  brings  water  fromafpring  15  m.  diftant.  tion  be  prepared  to  relifh  them :  in  that  ftatr  tf 

NARO,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  runs  into  mine  they  are  agreeable ;  but  while  we  aif  i^ 

the  Adriatic,  now  called  Narsnta.  date  and  attentive  to  an  biftorical  chain  of  Uh^ 

NARONA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  townrof  we  rejed  with  difdain  every  fidtion.    a.  Vida^fol' 

Dalmatia,  feated  on  the  Naro,  of  which  not  a  lowing  Horace,  recommends  a  modeft  conmeflo- 

▼eftige  now  remains.    See  Narenta,  N^  3.  ment  of  ao  epic  poen^  giving  for  a  reafon,  tk 

NAROVAy  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  Ingria*  famous  the  writer  ought  to  hufband  his  fire.   BeixiA 

for  %  romantic  catarads.    It  rifes  from  lake  Pei-  bold  thoughts  and  figures  are  never  relifiwd  bi 

pus,  14  miles  above  Narva,  waters  that  town,  and  the  mind   be   heated  and  thoroughly  engag:^ 

£aUs  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  S  miles  below  it.  which  is  not  the  reader's  cafe  at  the  coflUKDCf* 

^NARRABLE.a^f.  [^romii4rro»Lat.]    Capa-  ment.    Homer  introduces  not  a  fingle  fimileii 

ble  of  being  told  or  related.  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  nor  in  th^  firft  book  (i 

(a.)   Narragansbtt  Bay,   a  large  bay  of  the  Odyfley.    On  the  other  hand,  Sbakefpot 

Rhode  Ifland,  18  miles  long  from  S.  to  N.  and  begins  one  of  his  plays  with  a  fentimetit  too  boU 

from  8  to  II  broad.    It  has  feveral  rich  iflands,  for  the  moft  heated  imagination :  ^  Hung  bcttc 

particularly  Rhode  Ifland,  Connedicut,  Prudence,  heav'ns  with  black,  yield  day  to  night,"  &c.  ^Se 

Patienee,  Hope,  Hog  Ifland,  &c.    Its  chief  bar-  Firftpart  Henry  FL)  The  paflage  with  wbicb&> 

hours  are  Newport,  Wichfield,  Warren,  Briftdl,  da  begins  his  hiftory  is  too  poetical  for  afobjt^st 

Providence,  and  Patuxet.    It  affords  plenty  of  that  kind ;  and  at  any  rate  too  high  for  begiooJPi' 

oyfters,  lobfters*  and  other  filh.  grave  performance.    3.  Where  the  fubjed  is^'- 

Narrag  AN  setts,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  In-  tended  for  entertainment  folely,  not  forioftr> 

dians,  in  Connedticutf  who  were  conquered  by  tion,  a  thing  ought  to  be  defcribed  as  it  ippt*''* 

the  MoHBGANS,  and  their  Sachem  Myantonomo  not  as  it  is  in  reality.    In  running,  forcxaffi?"^' 

(avagely  butchered  by  Uneajf  the  Mohegan  chief,  the  impulfe  upon  the  ground  is  proportioo^^c 

who  broiled  and  eat  a  piece  of  his  (boulder,  lik£  fome  degree  to  the  celerity  of  motion ;  tboagiic 

a  horrible  cannibal.    See  Connecticut, 'N°  III,  appearanee  it  is  otherwife,  for  a  perfoo  in  ^- 

(8.  motion  feems  to  ikim  the  ground,  and  fcarc*i}  t: 

NARRAGHMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland»  in  Kil-  touch  it.    Virgil,  with  great  tafte.defcribes ^i^t 

dare  county,  Leinfter.  running  according  to  appearance;  and  rtitci^ 

(i.)  NARRAGUAGUS,  a  poft  town  of  the  image  far  more  lively  than  by  adhering  clofciy  w 

United  States,  in  Main,  Wafliington  county,  on  truth.    (See  ^n^idy  vii.  803.)    4- 1"  narrati^i  >  -^ 

the  bay  (N^  3.)  16  miles  N£.  of  Goldfborough,  well  as  in  dHicription,  objedts  ought  to  be  p'''- 

63  E.  of  Penobfcot,  673  from  Philadelphia.  ed  fo  accurately  as  to  form  in  the  miwl  oi^^*^ 

(a.)NARRAGUAGU8,ariverofMaine  in  Wafli-  reader  diflini^t  and  lively  images.    Every  tu> 

ington  county,  falling  into  circnmftance  ought  indeed  to  be  fupprcflctii  > 

(3.)  Narraguaous  Bbv,  a  bay  of  Maine,  be-  if  a  circumftance  be  neccpary,  ho^rcrfr  v>\ ^ 

tween  Goldfborough  and  Machias,'  65  miles  long«  it  cannot  be  defcribed  too  minutely.    The  r^^  * 

containing  many  Inhabited  ifles,  and  fafe  harbours,  of  language  confifts  in  raiGng  complete  ic»;  * 

♦  To  NARRATE,  v.  a.  [narro,  Lat.]    To  re-  which  have  the  effea  to  tranfport  the  n»^<^ 

late ;  to  tell :  a  wora  ufed  in  Scotland.  by  magic  into  the  very  place  of  the  inftftui* 
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lion,  and  to  convert  him  as  it  were  into  i  fpee-  '  Machetk.  One  cryM,  God  ble(^  tia  I  and.  A- 

tator,  beholding  every  thing  that  palTei.    The  men  1  the  other ; 

narrative  m  an  epic  poem  ou^ht  to  rival  a  piiEture  As  they  had  ilwn  me  with  tbefe  hangman's 

in  the  liveltnefa  and  accuracy  of  its  reprefeata*  .         <  haod^a. 

tions :  no  circumftance  muft  be  omitted  that  tends  ^      Liftening  their  fear^  I  could  not  fay^  Amen» 

to  make  a  complete  image ;  becaufe  an  impetf^dt  When  they  did  Ciy,  God  blefs  us. 

image,  as  well  as  any  other  tmperfe^  conception,  •         tadf,  Confider  it  not  fo  deeply. 

is  cold  and  uninterefltng.     We  (hall  illuftrate  this  .        Macbeth.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  prO" 

bjr  one  example,  out  of  many  that  itiigbt  be  oonnceAmen? 

gtren  from  Virgil;         ^  I  had  mpft  need  of  bicfliagi  and  Amen 

Hie  viridem  iBneas  frondenfi  esc  ift'r^metam  Stuck  in  my  throat.                          Aa  i./ct  ^* 

ConRituit,  (igmim  nautts.  zSneid*  ^.  199.  -^The  fame  author,' fpeaking  ludicronfly  of  aa  ar- 
—See  alfo  Horace ;  iQartfn,  !B.  i.  ode.  35  ;  and  lih. '  my  debilitated  with  diieafes,  fays«  ^  Half  of  them 
tii.  oJf  2.  Shakefpeare  abounds  with  beauties  of  dare  not  (hake  the  fnow  from  off  their  caifockfy 
this  kind :  <'  You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  left  they  fliake  tbemfelves  to  pieces*''  6.  To  draw 
the  fun  to  ice  by  fanning  in  his  f^ce  with  a  pea-  a'  chara^er  is  the  matter  ftroke  of  dcCcription.  In 
rori'j  feather."  Again,  <*  the  rogue«  (lighted  me  this  Tacitus '  excels :  hia  portraits  are  naturaf  and 
into  the  river  with  as  little  femorfe  as  they  Wottkl  lively,  not  a  feature  wanting  or  mifplaced.  Shake- 
have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  (iftecn  1'  fpeare,  however,  exceeds  Tacitus  in  livelinefs:fome 
th'  litter.  See  alfo  Hen,  VIII.  jiS  %,  Se,  $*  •^«-  charaderiftical  cnvumftance  being  invented  or  laid 
iius  Qe/aTf  AS  x.  ,^r.  i.  Milton  and  Oilian  too  bold  of,  which  painta  more  to  the  life  than  many 
abound  with  inftance^.  Lord  Karnes  reckons  the  words :  the  following  inftancea  will  explain  ohr 
following  from  the  latter  fcarce  inferior  to  Shake*  meaning,  and  at  the  £me  time  prove  our  obferva- 
fpeare:  ^  Far  before  the  reft,  the  fon  of  O/Tian  tion  to  be  juft:— **Gnitianofpeaksan  infinite  deal 
comes:  bright  in  the  fmiles  of  youth,  fair  as  the  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice i  hi» 
firfl  beams  of  the  fun.  His  long  hair  waves  t>n  reafonsare  two  grains  of  wheat^  bid  in  twobuftids 
his  back ;  his  dark  brow  is  half  beneath  his  hel-  of  chaff;  you  fliaU  feek  all  day  ere  you  find  them  ; 
met.  The  fword  hangs  loofe  on  the  hero's  (ide  ;  and  when  yoa  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the 
and  bis  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  1  fled  from  fearch."  (l4ereb,ofFen,  AS  i*/e,^.)  Defcrib* 
his  terrible  eye,  King  of  high  Temom."  (Fm^U)  ing  a  Jealous  hufband:  '*  Neither' prefix  ctSkx^ 
The  Henriade  of  Voltaire  errs  greatly  againit  the  cheft,  trunk;  weHi  vault,  but  he  bath  an  abftra^t 
foregoing  rule :  every  incident  is  touched  \v\  a  for  the  remembrance'of  fuch  places,  and  goes  to 
fummary  way,  without  ever  defcending  to  cir-  ,them  by  his  note.  There  is  no  hiding. you  in  the 
cumltances.  This  manner  is  good  in  a  general  houfe.''  ( Merry  Wivet*  AS^./c^^')  Falftaff 
hiftory,  the  pQrpbfe'  of  which  is  to  record  •  im-  i)>eaking  of  Ancient  Piftol :  <^  He's  no  fwaggerer, 
portant  tranfa^ions;  but  in  a  fable  it  is  cold  add  '  hoftefs  i  a  tame  cheater  i'faith;  you  may  ftroak. 
unrnterefting  i  becaufe  it  is  impfadicable  to  form  him  as  gently  at  a  puppy  greyhound ;  he  will  not 
diftindt  images  of  perfons  or  things  reprefented  fwagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn 
in  a  manner  fo  fuperficial.  5.  The  crowding  uib-  back  in  any  flu)w  of  refiftancey"  {tApart  Benr^ 
lefs  circumftances  is,  on  the  one  haAdy  not  lefa  to  IK  AS*  %!fu  9.)  Offlaa  among  his  other  excellen- 
be  avoided,  than  the  concifenefs  for  which  VoU  cies  is  eminently  fuccefsful  in  drawmg  charaderi ; 
taire  is  blamed  on  the  othtir.  In  the  ^neid,  and  be  never  fails  to  delight  his  reader  with  the 
Barce,  ifae  mirfe  of  Sichxus,  whom  we  never  bear  beautiful  attidudes  of  his  heroes :  **  0«  Ofcar ! 
of  before  nor  after,  is  introduced  for  a  purpofe  .  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm,  but  ijparethe  feeble  hand, 
not  more  important  than  to  call  Anna  to  lier  ftf.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft  the  foes  of 
ter  Dido:  and  that  it  might  not  be  thought  un-  thy  people;  biit  like  the  gale  that  nkoves  thegrafs 
juft  in  Dido,  even  in  this  trivial  circumftance,  to  to  thofe  Who  aik  thine  aid.<^So  Trenmor  Kved  ; 
prefer  her  bufband's  nurfe  before  her  own,  the  fuch  Trathal  was ;  ahd  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My 
poet  informs  his  reader,  that  Dido's'  nurfe  was  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured  ( and  tfaeweak 
dead.  To  this  may  be  oppofed  a  beatitiful  paf.  fefted  behind  the  lightening  of  my  fteel."*-*''  We 
fage  in  the  fame  boot,  where,  after  Dido's  laft  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft»  and  we 
fpeecb,  the  poet.  Without  detaining  his  readers  thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cath- 
by  defcribing  the  manner  of  her  death,  haftens  to  mor  the  friend  of  ftrangers  I  the  brother  of  red* 
the  lamentation  of  her  attendants.  {Set  ^neidf  haired  Cairbar!  Buttheirfouls  were  not  the  fame  i; 
lih,  iv.  1.  663.)  As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  fctr  the  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  o^Catb- 
rule,  it  may  be  added»  thit  to  make  a  fudden  and  mor«  His  towers  rcfe  on  the  banks  of  Athar 
flrong  imprefflon,  fome finglecircumftanee,  hap-  feven  paths  led  to  his  halls.*  feven' chiefs ftood  6th 
pily  feledted,  has  more  power  than  the  mod  la-  tbefe  paths,  and  Called  the  ftranger  to  the  feaft. 
boured  defcriptioni  Macbeth,  mentioning  to  his  Cathmor  dwelt  fai  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice 
lady  fome  voices  he  beard  while  he  was  murder-  of  praife.'*  •  f .  Some  writers,  through  heat  of  ima- 
mg  the  King,  fays,  •  ^ination,  fall  into,  contradidion ;  ibme  are  guilty 
There's  one  did  4augh  in's  fleepi  and  one  ofdownrightabfitrdities;  and  fome  ev^n  rave  like 
cry'd  murder  f  madmen.    Againft  fuch  capital  errors  one  cannot 

They  wak'd  each  other ;  and  I  ftood  and  heard  be  more  effediualiy  warned  than  by  colleding  in- 

them;  ftaoces;  and  the  firft  fball  be  of  a  contradiAiofi^ 

But  they  did  fay  their  prayers,  and  addrefs  them  the  moft  venial  of  all.    Viigtl  ipeaking  of  Nep* 

Agamtolfeep*  tune.    ('jKnfidfli^)Uf, 

^dy.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together  i  Craviter  eommotus,  et  alio 

»ot.  XY.  Part  1L  C  c  c  c                 Profpicicni^ 
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Profpicien8,fumiiii^Aulr4Aci»faipuleirtultt  unda.  ftyle  blending  fprightlinelf  with  ftinilurity,  per 

When  firft  young  MaccHtn  hisboandlefs  mind,  fe^tly  fuited  to  the  fubjed :  in  one  paflage,  bov- 

A  work  /'( utlaft  immortal  Romedeligii'd.  ' .  ctiet*.  the  poet«  deviating  from  that  ftyle.  takes  i 

Pope* J  BJfaj  QH  Cntie^t  1.  30.  tone  above  his  fubjed:    The  paflagc  we  meaa 

Thcfollowirg  are  ezampfes ot  abfurdities ^-^ '.  begina  1. 1 x 6.    But  let  me  ww 0 4vhile/urvejt ISc, 

He  fled,  but  flying,  Jeft  his  life  behind.  and  ends  1.  155.    Writers  of  inferior  rank  arc 

lliadixu  443.  .continually  upon  the  ftretch  to  enlifen  aod  e]> 

FuUthro' his  neck  the  weighty  fiaichionfped:  .force  their  fubjeft  by  exaggeration  and  fuperlr 

Along  the  pavement  rolled  the  mut?ri»g  bead.  tives»  This  unluckily  has  an  eflS?d  contrary  to  vk 

Oelfjfef^  xxii.  %6s.  is  intended :  the  reader,  difgufted  with  languagi! 

Having  difcufKfd  what  oblervations  occurred  upon  that  Twells  above  the  fti&jed,  is  led  by  contraftta 

the  thoughts  exprefled,  we  proceed  to  what  more  think-  o»ore  ineanty  of  the  fubjed  than  it  may  (2e. 

pecoharly  concerns  the  language  or  verbal  drefe.  fiHr^e^..  A  nian  of  prudence  will  be  no  lefs  caretL 

As  words  are  intimately  conneSed  with  the  ideas  to  hulband  bis  flrength  in  writing  than  id  wiii. 

they  reprefenty  the  emotions  raiied  by  the  (bund  .  ing :  a  writer,  too  liberal  of  fuperlatives,  cihaui^i 

and  by  the  ihnfe  ought  to  be  comadrdant.    Ani^le-  his  whole  ftpck  upon  ordinary  incidents,  and  r> 

'vatted.iah|eA requires. an  elevated. ftyle;  >t^hat  is  fervies  no  ibare  to  exprei3^  with  greater eder^, 

familiaft.  ought  to  be  familiarly  expreffed  r  a  Tub-  matteri  of  importance.     Many  writers  of  thit 

ja6k  :that  is  A*rious  and  important »  ought  to  be  kind  ibound  io  in  epithets,  as  if  poetry  confiltcd 

clothed  in  plain  nervous  langiuge :  a  deferiptioB»  entirely  in  high  founding  words: 
on  the  other  handy  addrefied  to  the  imaginatton»  is       When   bhek'krQW^d  night   her  du/ky  mu^ 
fafceptible  of  the  bigheii  ornaments  that  found-  fpreadt 

•tng  words  and  figurative  expreffion  can  beftow  And  wrapt  in>&/emji  gkxNn  tbe/i^  iky ; 

Bpon  it.  A  poet  of  any  genius  is  not  apt  to  dreft        WheBybof/wi^  fleep  her  opiate  dews  had  lfaed» 
a  high  fobjed  in  low  words ;  and  yet  blemiihes  of  And  feal'd  injlken  flumbers  every  eye: 

Chat  kind  are  found  even  in  clafiical  wosks.  -  Ho-       My  waJking  thoughts  admit  uo  haimy  reft, 
iace«  obierving  that  men  are  fatisfted  with  them-  Nor  Xhefweet  blifs  oi  foft  oblivion  ftiare; 

felvesi  but  leldom  with  their  coaditioOt  Intro*        But  watc^td  wo  diftraAs  my  ashing  breaft, 
•fduces  Jupiter  indulging  to  eatfb  bia  own  choice  »  My  heart  the  fubjed  of  eorroding  care: 

aod  th^  fayingi  From  haunts  of  men  with  9oan£ring  fieps  aci 

Qaid  ftatis  ?  noUntt  atq^  licet  elfe  beatis.  Jlow 

Quid  caufae  eft  ?  laeritoqiun  iBis  Jupiter  eunSat        IJolitary  fteal,  and  footbe  my  peti/hte  vot, 

Iratus  bueea*  injhtt  neque  fe.fore  pofthac  Here  every  fubftantive  is  faithfully  atteod^dbf 

Tarn  facilem»  dicat^  votis  prsebeat  aurem  I  (bme  tumid  epithet.    We  proceed  to  a  ad  reourk, 

Sat.  Uh.  I.  fat.  i.  X.  16.  not  lefs  important :  Au  incident  makes  a  ftroflfc 

— Jnptter  in  wrath  paffinx^  both.cbeekJi,  is  a. low  impreflion  on  an  eye-witaeisv  thaa  when  beard  it 

and  even  Iiidicr«Mis  exprefiioQf  far  from  fuitable  tp  fecond  band»    Writers  of  genius,  fenfible  that  U 

the  gravity  of  the  deityy  and  importance  of  the  <  eye  is  the  beft  avenue  to  the  heart»  reprefeDterm 

IbbjeA :   every  one  muft  feel  the  difcords^nce.  thing  as  pafling  in  onr  fight ;  and*  from  roJm 

The  following  couplet»  finking  faa  below  the  fbb-  or  hearerst  transform  na  as  it  were  into  fpedatcn. 

jeAy  ia  no  lefs  ludicroua:  a  Ikilfiil  writer  conceals  himfelf,  and  pre&otu! 

Not  one  looks  backward^  onw/ftrd  ftill  he  .  his  pecfonages :  in  a  word,  every  thing  becoas 

goes*  djramatic  as  much  as  poflible.    pfutarcb,  degUn 

,  Yet  ne'er  looks  forwai^/or/^rtfAtfMiSiiJr^.  ^Ami^ii^MW}  obfervesy  that  Thucydide$  Duia 

EffayomMaVf  ep.  iv.  323. .  his  reader  a  fpedatori  and  infpireshim  with  it.* 

-^On.  the  other  hand»  to  raife  the  expreflioo  a-  iamepafiions  as  if  be  were  an  eye-wiineft.  loUt 

.  bove  the  tone  of  the  fubjed,  is  a  fault  than  which  fine  arts*  it  is  a  rule  to  put  the  capital  objeSi  J 

opne  is  more  important.    Take  the  following  in-  t^e  ftrongeft  point  of  view ;  and  eten  to  prt^tcr 

Hances :  them  oftcner  than  once*  where  it  can  be  doer 

'  No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-  In  hiftory-paintin^t  the  principal  figure  itpbca^ 

day*  in  the  front,  and  »  the  beft  light ;  an  equdtr^s 

.But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  (hall  tell  %,  ftatue  is  placed  in  a  centre  of  ftreets»  that  ti  cu? 

•  And  the  king's  roufe  the  heav'n  {hall  bruit  be  ieen  from  many  places  at  once.    In  do  coc- 

agaiey  pofitiop  is  there  gfeater  opportunity  for  thifin^r 

Refpeaking  earthly  thunder.    Ham.  AB  i/c.  u  than  in  writing : 

-rThe  language  of  Homer  is  fuited  |o  his  fubjed*  =— — Sequitur  pulcherrimus  Aftur, 

..not  lefs  accurately  than  the  ad^ions  aod  (enti-       Aftnr  equo  fidcna et verficoloribos armii. 
anents  of  his  heroes  are  totbeirchara^ers.   Virgil,  JRneii  z.  1^ 

in  that  particular,  falls  fhort -of  perfedion:  his  — ^ee  examples  in  31iltom*i  Paradi/e  LoJ,^^- 

language  is  ftately  throughout:  and  thpi^gh  he  634;  and  £««^«r/ xviii.  from  v.  a. to  sj, iocJi^^' 

defcends  at  times  to  the  fimpleft  branches  of  A  concife  comprehenfive  ftyle  is  a  great  onu- 

cookery*  roafting  and  boiling  tor  examplcf  yet  he  ^  roent  in  narration ;  and  a  fuperfluity  of  anoirce^ 

.never  relaxes  a  moment  from  the  high  tone.    In  fary  words,  not  lefs  than  of  circumftancei,  a  gKi 

■adjufting  his  language  to  .his  fubjed*  no  writer  nuifance.   A  judicious  fele^Slion  of  the  ftn^>^f 

equals  Swift.    We  recollcft  but  one  exception,  circumftapces,  clothed  in  a  nervous  ftyle*  >*  '^' 

which  at  the  fame  tiifie  ia  far  from  being  grofs  ;  lightful.  In  this  ftyle*  Tacitus  excels  all  ynkenv- 

The  Joumd^^f  »  modem  lady  is  compofed  in  a  cient  and  modem.  Inftances  aic  niimberle&:t'^^; 
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the  following  fpecimen  :^'*  Crebra  hxnc  praeliay  et  though  the  words  be  narraiive,  Apllffe^s  Panrgon. 

fspius  io  modum  latrocinii :  per  (aitus^per  palu-  2.  StorytelHog;  apt  to  relate  things  pad. — Age, 

des:  ut  caique  fors  aut  TirtuB:  temere,  provifo*  as  Davenant  fays,  is  alwiiys  narratiije,  Drydcn,-^ 

ob  irain»  ob  pracdamy  jufTu,  et  aliquando  ignaris  The  poor,  the  ricb»  the  TaHant,  and  the  lage« 

ducibus/'    Antud.  lih>  i%„§  30.    After  Tacitus,  And  boafting  youth,  and  narraiive  old  age,   . 

Oflian  juftly  merits  the  place  of  diflindion.    One  .,         .                                                      P^. 

cannot  go  wrong  for  examples  in  any  part  of  the  (i.)  *  NaaaAf  ivb.  «.  yi  .  A  relation ;  an  ac- 

book.    If  a  conctfe  and  nervous  dyle  be  a  beauty^  count;,  a  (lory. — In   the  indrudtions  I  giVc  to 

tautology  muft  be  a  blemiih:  and  yet  writers  fet-  others,  concerning  what  they  ihould  do,'ta^e  a 

tered  by  verfe,  are  not  iufficiently  careful  to  a-  narrative  of  what  you  have  done.  Soutb. — Cjnthio 

void  this. flovenly  practice   .they  may  be  pitied,  was  much  taken  with  my  jwrrfl/w.  Tatler. 

but  they  cannot  be  juftified.    Take  for  a  fpeci-  *NARIJATlVELy.  adv.  [from  narrative,]  By 

men  the  following  inftances,  from  the  bcft  poet,  way  of  relation. — The  words  of  all  judicial  a<!ls 

for  verfifioitioa  at  leaftt  that  England  has  to  boaft  ^re  written  narativefy,  unlefs  it  be  in  fentences 

of:  wherein  difpofitive  and  enabling  torms  are  (hade 

High  on  bis  helm  celeftial  lightnings  playt  ufe  of.  Ayliffe^s  Parergon, 

His  beamy  (hield  emits  a  living  ray ;         .  *  NARRATOR,  n.f,  [narrateur,  French  ;  from 

Th'  unwearyM  blaze  incelfant  ftreams  fupplies,  narro^  Lat.]  A  teller ;  a  relater. — Confidtr  whether 

Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  tb'  autumnal  fkies.  the  narrator  be  honeft  and  faithful,  as  well  as  ikiU 

Pope's  Viadv.  5.  ful.  (VattJ*  Logic. 

Strength  and  omnipotence  uveft  thy  throne.  (i.)  *  NARROW,  adj.  [martin  Saxon ;  from 

<:                       ihid.v\\u  s^i,  njr.l    z.  Not  broad  or  wide ;  baying  but  a  fmall 

No— could  ottf  fwiftneffl  o^er  the  winds  prevail,  diftance'  from  fide  to  fide. — 

Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  weilern  gale,  Edward  from  Belgia, 

All  were  in  vain. l^,  xix.  1604.  Hath  pafs'^  S^  fafety  thro*  the  narrow  fea$.  Sbak* 

We  clofe  this  article  with  a  curious  inquiry.    An  *^T^  angel  ftood  in  a  narrow  place,  where  was 

objed,  however  ugly  to  the  fight,  is  far  from  be-  np  way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 

mg  fo  when  reprefimted  by  colours  or  by  words,  left.  Num,  il.,  liy, — In  a  narrow  bottqmM'  4;tch 

Whst  is  the  caufc  of  this  diflFerence  ?  With  I'efped  cattle  cannot  turn.  Mortimer.^)^Y  being  too  few, 

to  painting,  the  caufe  is  obvious :  a  good  pidure,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimeanon  to  do 

whatever  the  fubjedt  be,  is  agreeable  by  the  plea-  tbeir  duty  in  perfe^ioh,  they  become  narrow  and 

fare  we  take  io  imitation ;  and  this  pleafure  o-  incapable  of  pe/forming  their  native  fundion. 

verbalancing  the  difsgreeahlenefs  of  the  fuhjed,  Blaejkmortf    .^.  $(pall ;  of  no  great  extent :.  ufcd 

makes  the  pi^ure  upon  the  whole  agreeably,  of  time  as  well  ^s  place. — From  this /larrp^  time 

With  refped  to  the  defcription  of  an  ugly  object,  of  gefiation  opay  enfue  a  fmallnefs  in  tKe  exdu- 

the  caule  folio ws*    To  coni4edt  individuals:  in  the  fion.  jBro<u/ff.— rThqugh  the  Jews  were  but  a  fmall 

focial  ftate,  no  particular  contributes  more  than  nation,  and  confined  to  a  narrow  compafs  in  the 

language,  by  the  power  it  polTefles  of  an  expe-  world,  yet  the  ^rfl  rife  of  letters  and  languages  is 

ditioas  coramonication  of  thought,  and  a  lively  'truly  to  be  afcribed  to  them..  IPilkins.  .  3.  Cove- 

reprefentatimi  of  traofadions.    But  langi^a^e,  in-  toi^s ;  avaricious.— 

dependent  of  utility,  is  fufceptible  of  many  beau*  To  narrow  breafts  he  comes'all  wrapt  in  gaip^ 

ties,  whloh  are  diredly  felt,  without* any  interve-  .    SiJtfey. 

aing  reflexion*  (See  LtAnguage,  SeS,  VI.)    And  4.  Contracted ;  of  confined  (entiments;  \ingcne- 

tbis  Qnfolds  the  myftery ;  for  the  pleafure  of  la9-  rous.-*Nothing   more  fliakes   any  fociety  than 

image  is  to  great,  as  in  a  lively  defcription  to  o-  mean  dividons  between  the  feveral  orders  pf  its 


lacomparably  greater  where  the  fubjc^  ..,««  k^,^  •«  ....^.^,  .t»^.w^.  ^v  ..v^^.  ..»^  ..«,  .^w«* .  ^,^^  « 

defcription  are  both  agreeable.    The  defcription  Cofytofogiajacra. — The  hopes  of  good  from  thofe 

ii  often  upon  the  whole  agreeable,  though  thp  wnom  we  gratify,  would  produce  a  very  narro-^ 

|ubjeddc(bribedis  in  KfelfdiiiDHl.    See  examples  and  ftinted  charity.  i$^/i//rf<^.— A  Calamander 

>n  Milt.  Par.  Lqfi.  h.  t.  /.  50.  and  Richard  Jh  48  grows  familiar  with  a  (tranger  at  firfl  fight,  and  is 

3*  fi'^.    Objeds  tl^at  ftrike  terror  in  a  fpe^ator,  not  Jo  8arro^-i(pinteii.as  to  obferve,  whether  the 

bfve  in.poetrj  and  painting  a  fine  eflfedt.    ^he  perionihe  talks  to  be  in  breaches  or  in  pttticoats. 

pi^ure,  by  raiGng  a.  night, emotion  of  terror,  agir  Ad4i/on^^t  is  with  mfrrow^onla^  people  as  with 

tatet  the  mind ;  and  in  that  condition  every  beau-  «arro7U'4ieck'd  bpttles ;  ,pie  lefs  they  have  in  them 

ty  makes  a  deep  impreifion.  See  examples  m  Af/7/.  the,  more  aoUc  they  make  in  pouring  it  ,out. 

^ar.  Lojf,  b.  a.  /.  666:  k*  6.  ao;  :  Hamlet^  AS  Swjft*s  Mi/p..  .  5,  IJearj  within  a  fmall  diftancc.— 

!•>•  8:   OtheUci  AB  s/fi.%\  Blc.     Obje<fls  of  ..       ThenMnefiheusto  the  head  hift  arrow  drove,. 

x!2!^  ipuft  be  Excepted  n-om  this  theory ;  for  n^  .    But  made  a  glancing  fiiot,  and  mifs'd  the  dove  ; 
defcription,  however  lively,  is  fufficient  to  ovec-        Yet  mifs'd'fo  narrow*  that  he  cut  the  cord 
balance  the  difguft  raifed  even  by  the  idea  of  fucb        )^ch  fafienM  by  the  fOoi  the  flitting  bird. 
^jeds«    Bvevy  Ibing  horrible  ought  therefore  to  ^ryder^^ 

he  avoided  in  a  defcription.,  6.  CI0&;  vigilant ;  attentive.— 

( «•)  •  NARRATIVE,  adj.  [norratif-ve,  French ;  The  orb  he  roamed 

worn  wrrs,  Latin.!    i.  Relating}  giving  an  ac-        With  narrow  fearch.  Mffpn, 

count.— To  judicial  afta  credit  ought  to  be  given.  —Many  malicious  fpies  are  fearching  into  th.. 

^  Cccca  aaion"- 
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adions  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the  beft  Want  of  extent ;  want  of  comprebenfioQ.^TIat 

prepared  for  fo  narrooi;  an  in^ed^ion.  SpcSaton  prince,  who  ihould  be  fo  wife  and  godliket  m  bjr 

(a.)  Narrow.    See  Dictionarv,  $  4.  eftabliftied  faws   of  liberty  to  fecure  protedioa 

*  To  Narrow,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjedtive-l     i.  and   encouragement   to  the   hone(^   indoftry  of 

To  dimtniih  with  refpedt  to  breadth  or  widenefs.  mankind,  againft  the  oppreflioo  of  power,  afd 

'In  the  wall  he  made  narro*tve4  refts*  that  the  narrownf/j  of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  fcr 

beams  fliould  not  be  fattened  in  the  walls  of  the  his  neighbours,  Locke*!  Works,   3.  Confined  fiatf ; 

boufe.    I  Klngs^  vi.  6. — By  reafon  of  the  great  contracted neft.. — ^The  moft  learned  and  iogcniow 

'continent  of  Brafilia,  the  needle  defledeth  toward  fociety  in  Europe  confefs  the  fMrrrtf^ii^  of  humac 

the  land  j a, degrees;  but  at  the  Straits  of  MageN  attainments.  Glanville. — 

Ian,  where  the  land  is  narrowed,  and  the  fea  on  Cheap  Tulgar  arts,  whofe  fiarnmmefs  alTordi 

the  other  fide,  it  varieth  about  5  or  6.  Brown, —  No  flight  for  tboughtSf   but  poorly  (ticks  v 

A  governmentj  which  by  alienating  the  affe^ions,  words.                                             Denhcm. 

loiing  the  opinions,  and  croffing  the  interefts  of  -^The  Latin,  a  fevere  and  compeodious  laof-uajr, 

the  people,  leaves  out  of  its  compafs  the  greatefl  often  exprefles  that  in  one  word,  which  either  ik 

part. of  their  confeqt,  may  juftly  be  faid,  in  the  barbarity  or  the  narrownefi  of  modem  tongw 

lamedegreesit  lofes ground,  to  iy/yi^ro<u;it^bottofp.  cannot  fupply  in  more.   Drydeni    4.  Meant)ti«; 

Temple,    a.  To  contra<ft ;  to  impair  In  dignity  of  poverty.— If  God  will  fit  thee  for  this  pafljge,  br 

extent  or  infTu'ence* — One  fcience  is  incomparably  taking  off  thy  load,  and  emptying  thy  bags,  aid 

l^bove^Ilthe  r?ft,  where  it  is  pot  by  cqrruptidn  tofuitthe«tfrro«;»^of  thy  fortune  to  the  narrot. 

varrokved  into  a  trade,  for  fecular  interefts  5  I  nefs  of  the  way  thou  art  to  pafs,  is  there  any  thiaj 

mean,  theology,  io^^tf.  .vTpContra^infentiment  but  mercy  in  all  this  ?  South.  5.  Want  of  capadty. 

or  capacity  of  knowledge.— 't)efuetude  does  con-  -^Another  difpofitlon  in  men,  which  makes  tbcsi 

tradt  and  narrow  our  faculties,  fo  that  we  can  improper  for  philolbphical  contemplations,  it  not 

apprehend  only  thofe  things  in   which  we  are  ib  much  from  the  narrownefs  of  their  fpirit  acu 


ftock.  Iu)cke. —       r  .  '  ^<^"?  Irtand  and  Staten  ifland,  leading  into  the  bay 

Boilnded  by  nature,  narrowed  ftill  by  art,  before  New  York,  nine  miles  Couth  of  that  city. 

A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart.      Pope.  '    (a.)  Narrows,  a  ftrait  of  St  Chriftnphcr's,  be* 

4.  To  confine;  to*limit.*-I  rouft  find  fault  with  tween  that  iflancF and  Nevis,  three  miles  broad, 
his  narro-wing  top  much  his  own  bottom',  and  his     '   NARSAPOUR,  the  name  of  four  towns  of  Ib- 

unwary  fapping"  the '  foundation   on   whicH   fie  doftan:  viz.  i.InthecircarofEllorc,4omilesES£. 

Uands.  /fV^rA?ff^.— By  admitting  too  manv  thin  jfs  of  EHore:  a.  In  ditto,  45  miles  NW.  of  EHoff: 

at  once  Into  one  queflibn,  the  rnind  is  da^^zled  and  3.  l^  Golconda,  10  miles  SS£.  of  Damapctta:  4. 

bewildfjr^d ;  whereas,-  by  limiting  and  narrowing  In  Myfore,  a»  miles  N.  of  Bangalore, 
the  queftion,  you  take  a  fuller  furtfey  of  the  whplt.        (1)  NARSES,  akingbf  Perfia,  who  was  defeats! 

ifV'attj,"^0\Jx  knowledge  is  much  more  narrow^ d^  by  the  emperor  Maximianus  Valerius,  in  ihcytt 

if  we  c()nfinf  ourfclves  to  our  own  folitary  reafoW-  year  of  his  reign.    A.  D.  a94'    See  Rome. 
VJg«i  without  much  read'rtig.  Watts,  5.  [In  farriery.]        {%,)  Nar  ses,  a  eunuch  who  rivalled  Belifariosia 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  narro<iv^  when  he  does  not  take  heroifm  under  Jiiftinian  I.  emerged  fromobicuriiy 

ffround  eiiough,  ai^d  does  nor  bear  far  enough  out  A.  D.  538.  From  the  domeftic  ferviceof  thepalaor, 

p  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other.  Farrier.  and  the  sTdminiftration  of  the  private  revenue,  ki 

♦  NARIIO  WLY.  adv,  prom  narrow.]  j.  With  rofe  to  the  h^ad  of  anarmy.  A  feeble  diroinolnt 
little  breadth  or  wideneTs  5  with  fmall  diftancc  be-  body  concealed  the  foul  of  a  ftatefmaii  and  a  «it; 
tween  the  fidi?s.  a.  Contra^edly ;.  without  extent,  rior,  and  the  faculties  of  a  vigoroua  and  difceruiB^ 
— The  church 'of  England  ift  not  fo  narrow!^  cslU  mind.  He  ftudied  in  the  palace  to  flatter,  r^ 
culated,  that  it  pahnot  fall  In  with  any  regular  when  heapproached  the  emperor,  Jullinianltikeorf 
fpectes  of  goyemment.  Swift*  3.  Clofely  £  vigi-  with  furprife  to  the  manly  counfeU  of  bis  chiav 
)antljr ;  aftentively.—             '  ^berlain.    The  talents  of  Narfes  were  tried  1^ 

.  My  fcllo,w  fchoo|pnafter  improved  in  frequent  embaffies;  he  fedananrf 

Doth  watch  Bianca's  flepfe  fo  nqrro^!y.    Shot  into  Italy,  a/qutred  a  pradical  knowledge  of  tU 

— If  it  be  ncirrowly  confidered,  this  colour  wi|l  be  war  and  the  cobmry,  and  prefumed  to  emu'iK 

reprehended  or  ericounteredi'  by  imputing  tb'  fril  Belifarius.    Twelve  years  after   hit  ret  urn,  t* 

excellencies  in  compofitions  a  kind  of  poverty,  eunuch  was  appointed   to  achieve  the  conqu*^ 

'Bacon. — Por  a  confideralJle  treafure  |iid  in  my  vhie^  which  had  been  left  unfiniflied  by  the  brft  of  tac 

yard,*f».arch  n.^rrqw/y  when  I  am  gone.  Uf-JlK  Roman  generals.    Narfes   defeated    the  OolU 

— A  man's  reputaliotf  draV-s  eyes  upon  hiorthat  Franks,  and  Alemanni;  the  Italian  dfies  cp«rt! 

Nvill  narrowly  infpt  ft  every  part  of  hfm.  Mdifon,  their  gates  to  him,  be  entered  Rome  in  triuirpN 

4,  Nearly ;  within  a  little.— Some  private  vejela  "attd  having  eftabliftied  the  feat  of  fait  gorerwr.n'f 

took  one  of  the  Aquapuica  ftiips,  and  very  nar^  at  Ravenna,  continued  15  years  to  govern  lulf 

^ow!t/  mifl'cd  the  other.  Swift,    5.  Avanciottlly ;  undcl*  the  title  of  Exarch.    His  ruling  vice  »i« 

fparifigly,    '  ivarlce.  He«cctimulated  a  tieafure  by  meaniop' 

•  NARROWNESS.  ».'/.  ^Srom  ndrrow.]  1.  preflivc  and  unpopular  j -and  the  general  difcostrtt 
■^Vant  of  breadth  or  widtnefg^ — In  our  Gothic  Wai  expfHTed  by  the  deputies  of  Rwne,  befctt 
fMthcdrals,  the  narrowne/s  of  the  arch  makej^  it  Juftiriian.  They  boldly  declared,  that  their  Gctbc 

fife  in  berghty  'or  run  qut  in  length,  jiddi/on,"  %:  fervitude  had  bein  pi  ore  tolci^We  ihanikc^t'^ 
*'     -                 *•••.;                \  "  •  ••  potj3i 
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potifm  of  1  Greek  eanOch;  and  that  unlefft  their  hands,  fome  of^  which  were  printed  by  the  parlla- 

tyrant  were  inftantly  removed,  they  would  choofe  roent,  as  'proofs'  of  his  infiocerity  with  regard  to 

another  mafter.    Thtts  was  big  diigrace  the  effed  the  treaty  of  Uxbtidge.     Nafeby  liefr  zi  tniles  N. 

of  the  people's  difafTe^iun.    He' died  about  A.  D.  of  Northampton,  and   jd  NNW«  of  London. 

567,  aged  95.    SteOihhon'^  Ram,  Hijil  vol.  iv.  4to  Lon*  i.  tu  W.    Lat.  52.  is*  N. 

edit.  p.  T94t  «9S>  fitc.    '                       '  (i.)  ^ASH,  Richard,  £fq.  king  of  Bath,  a  Gn- 

NARSINGAPATAM,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  m  gular  chiraaer,  born  at  Swanfearla  South  Wales, 

Myfore,  and  territory  of  Bifnagur ;  400  miles  S£.  0&.  18. 1^74,    Hk  father  was  a. gentleman,  wbo 

of  Bombay.    IfOnk'76. 10.  E.    Lat.  15*  30.  N.  was  a  partner  in  a  glafs-hotife^  bis  mother  wa« 

(i.)  NARVA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ruffia,  ia  Li-  niece  to  Colonel  Poyer,  who  waa  kjliedi>y  Oliver 

vonta,  or  Rerely  on  the  Narova,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cromwell,  in-  defendiqg  Pembroke  Caftle.    He 

FioUnd,  built  in  1144.    It  was  taken  by  the  Muf-  was  educated  at  Cacniiarth,efl»  and.  afterwards  at 

covites  from  the  Danes  in  15^8;  and   by  the  Jefus  College^  Oxford;  but  was  difini fled  on  ac- 

Swedes  in  158^.    Nttr  it  Charles  XIL  in  17009  count  of  an  intrigue*    He  then  entered  into  the 

his  19th  year,  defeated  the  Rufll^ns,  who  loft  army,  as  an  enfign,  hot  foon  left  it,  and  ftudiedl 

6000  men  kilted  and  drowned,  befidea  many  pri-  law  at  the  Temple,  where  he  oooduAed  a  pageant 

foners,  and  all  their  artillery;  bat,  in*  17059  it  was  for  the ' entertainment  of  K.  William  II|*  the  laft 

retaken  by  Peter  the  Great*  whOy  though  be  took  it  of  the  kind  that,  has  been  exhibited  at  theinn* 

by  ftorm,  ^ve  ah  uncommon  proof  of  humanity,  on  the.  aeceifion  of  any  idonarch^    This  was  the 

by  preventmg  bis  foldiers  from  pillaging  it,  and  firft  fpecimen  he. gave  of  his  abUtties  to  become 

even  killing  tv^o  of  them  who  would  niot  defift  the  public  arbiter  eligantiarwnt  a   charader  in 

from  plunder.    It  expoirts  timber,  hemp«  flax,  and  which  he  afterwards  fliined*  .  King  William  was* 

corn;  and  imports  fait,  wine,  herrings,  tobaccd,  fo.well  pl^afed,  that  he  offer^.'him  knighthood^ 

and  groceriesu    It  is  68  miles  SW.  of  -  Feteriburg,  but  Nafh  declined  it*    His  exhibition,  however^ 

too  £•  of  Revv),  and  ryi  N£/  of  Riga.    Lon.  99.  procured  him  many  frieods.    In  1704  he  went  to 

o.  £.    Lat.  59*  1 8*  N«                *     -  Bath^/ and  foon  alter  was  appointed  i^ifffj^-^  or 

(1.)  Narta,  or  NaaoTA.    See  Naxofa.  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,,  an  office  for  which  he 

NARVAL.    See  Monodon.  was  admirably  qaalified«  b^  a  peculiar  elegant 

(i.)  NARWAL,  or  >  in  ichthyology.    See  Mo-  tafte,  as  well  as  uncommon  vivacity ;  and  in  which 

(iONARWHALB,)  MObow.        -  he  gave  fach  univerWfatisfaaion,  that  he  drew 

(1.)  *  Narwhals*  «./.   A  fpeoies  of  whale.—  the  whoXt-beaumtrnde  to  Bath,  and  was  regarded  as 

Tbofe  long  horns  pfeCehred  as  predions  beauties,  the  benefador  of  the  city»    Mean  time  he  gained 

are  but  the  teeth  of  narwhalej,  Brvaftt'j  f^gjg.  Err.  a  great  deal  of  money  by  gaming,  as  well  as  by 

(i.)  NARYCIA,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  Locris,  the  emobimenta  of  bis  ofijce ;  but  his  benevolence 

the  country  of  Ajax  Olleus*  and  genercfity  were  fo  unbpund<M],  that  he  amalTed 

(t.)  Narvcia,     la  town  of  Italr,  iu  Magna  no  riches*    Among  innumerable  inftances  of  this 

NARYClUMi' OS  ^Craecia.  built  oy  a  colony  difpofition,  we  (lull  only  mention  one.    Having 

NARYX,           •  3  of  LocrianSf  after  the  de-  gained  100  guineas  one  day  at  the  gaming  table, 

ftru^ion  of  Troy.    It  abounded  with  opines  and  a  fpedator   remarked    with    what   indi^erence 

other  trees.    IHrg*  Gear,  it.  4$^^n.  iii.  309.  Nafli  drew  to  him  that  lai^e  fum,  which  would 

^  NA8.  [horn  nekaj^  or  haj  not,]    Obfolete.  make   him   happy  for  life,  ,  Nalh,   (hovtng,  the 

For  pity'd  is  mifhap  that  nai  remcdyi  money  to  hirm  faid^  **  po  man,  2|nd  be  haffy.^* 

But  fcom'd  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.    Spenf.  During  the  fevere  winter  of  1739  his  charity  was 

*  NASAL,  adj,  [na/iu,  Lat.]   Belonging  to  the  extenfiveiy  beneficial ;   but  the  molt  permanent 

nofe.^To  pronounce  the  tw/ah  and  fome  of  the  monument  of   his   benevolence,    is  the  public 

vowels  fpirttfltly,  the 'throat  is  brought  to  labour,  hofpital  at  Bath,  which  was  planned  by  him^  and 

sndit  makel  a  guttural  pronunciation.  HoUef^j  eftabliihed   by  his  exertions  .and  thofe  of  Dr 

^Ifmentsof'  Sj^eeeb^ — ^When  the  difcharge  leffensy  Oliver,  andioow  admits  no  patients.    He  died 

pais  a  fmall  probe  through  the  «a^/ du^  into  the  at 'Bath*  February  3»  176x1  aged  879  and  was 

tiofe  every  time  it  is  dreft,  in  order  to  'dHate  it  interred  in  the  abbey  church,  with  all  the  honours 

a  little.  &6Mr^'/'5iif^ry. '                            ~  due  to  themoirarci&of  Bath. 

NASAS,'  a'Vi«ier  of  N.  America, in  New  Biicay,  .   (1.)  Na81<»  Thomas*  an  ingenious  Englifli  poet 

which  joinf!  the  Saoceda  in  Lon.  84.  45«  W.  of  and  divine,  born  in  Sutfolk,  a^  educated  at 

Ferro.    Lat.  t$,  10.  N.  and  forms  the  Falmis,  Cambridge*    He  publiihefl  iev^  poems,   and 

^ich  runs  Into  this  Gulf  of  Me^ico^  in  Loo.  8t<^  died  in  i6oo« 

*V^.    Lat.  35.  N.  (3.)  Nash,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,   in 

NASCIO.orNATfOyagbddefsoftheHomans,  Halifax  diftrias*  bounded  N.  by  Halifax,  £.  by 

fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  birth  of  children,  Bdgc^mbe«  S)  by  Wayne^  and  VV.  by  Frankliu 

She  bad  a  temple  at  Ardea.                   ^  counties.    It  €D«taioed  53^4  citizens  and  9009 

NAZEARO,  a  river  of  Calabria  Ultra.  flaves,  in  1795.1  and  abounds  with  iron  ore. 

rlASEBY,  a  village  of  Northamptonihire,  me-  (4.)  Nash»  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Wexford, 

morabie  for  the  toCal  defeat  of  the  royal  army  (5— rs.)  Nash*  the  name  of  8  Englifli  villages, 

under  king  Charles  I.  prince  Rupert,  lord  Aftley,  in  the  counties  of  Bucks, i>orfet,  Hants*  Hereford, 

and  Sir  Mannaduke  Laogdale,  by  .that  of  the  Kent,  Monmouth,  Salop,  and  SuiTex. 

Pfrhament,  under  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Fairfax,  and  NASHAWBN,  and  il  two  of  the  Elizabeth 

^•^'PPon.    (See  EiiGLAWD,  J  ^7.)    This  via ory  NASHAWENNA,  J  Isi^awps.    They  abound 

proved  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  king,  as  a  calket  of  with  cattle,  ftod  are  tamo^s  for  fine  wool  and 

^^  letters  tQ  U&e  queen  fell  intQ  the  enemy's  chqefc 

NASHUA, 
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NASRUA»or)  a  river  of  Maflachiifettt,  which  S7i9»  on  the  death  pf  ^rinoe  Cbriftiaa,  aodu 
KASHUAYy  3  flows  from  a  pond  hi  Worceftcr  the  nKt  in  1 7ii3»  on  the  death  of  prince  Willua 
coantf,  mns  15  mtlet  NNB.  into  New  Hamp^  Hf acynth.  The  prince,,  on  account  of  thii  prib. 
ihire,'and  thence  5  N.  of  the  Maflachufetta  Jine,  ctpalitf  and  Diets*  hat  a  feat  at  the  diets  of  tl« 
till  it  fills  into  the  Merrimack^  three  miles  N.  of  empire  and  circle*  His  revenne  is  computed  c 
Bunft^le.  .  above  130,000  florins.    See  DiLLSNBuaoH,  N* 

KASHVILCJBt  a  town  of  Tennefl«e»  the  capital  t  and  a. 
of  Mero  diftrid,-and  Oavidfon  coontf#  on  the  S..  (14*)  Nassau  Fort,  a  fort  of  Holland,  in  th 
fide  of  the  Cumherland.  It  was  fo  named  after  ifle  of  Cad(and,  and  depactmeot  of  the  Meufe. 
General  Na(hr  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  diO^^^^AU  HADAMAa»a  county  of  Genaitr, 
German^owo,  Oftober  4, 1 777.  ft  has  an  academy,  which,  till  17x1,  had  princes  of  its  own ;  but  \m 
9ndtwochur<ibesforprefliyteriansandmethodifts.  belongs  to  William  V«  prince  of  Qraoge.  Sd 
It  lies  190  mHes  S.  by  W.  of  Lexington,  and  913    Hadamae.  | 

WSW.  of  Philadelphia.    Lon.  84.  za«  W.  Xat.       (i-60NaaaAqlM.AitD,aBlOandofNewyorlLd 
37.  a.  N.  the  mouth  of  the  Byram,  in  Long  Ifland  Soun^  \ 

NASICA.    See  Sctpio,  N*  4«  (ty.)  Nassau  Road,  one  of  the  beft  roadiiji 

**  NASICORNOUS.  ad/,  tnaftu  and  atmv.]    large  Ihipson  the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida,  lies  in\ 
Having  the  horn  on  the  nofe.-- Soine  hnioonss  are    miles  W.  of  Mobile  Bay.         ,    , 
among  infeds;  as  thoib  four  kinds  of  nnJUorntim       (18.)  Nassau  SAAftaRucg.aciHdcvantcoorTi 
beetles  defcribed  by  MolfetOB.  BrsoMS.  of  Germany « In  the  late  eledorate  xji  Trevei ;  oov  I 

NASKOW:    See'NAXKOw.  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  and  incloded  r 

NASO,  the  cognomen  of  Oti».  the  dcpartment«of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle.  5e 

(f.)  NASSAU,  a  fertile  cobntyof'Germany,  in  SAaB&ucK. 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  diftrtft  of  (19.)  Nassau  Sib gih, -a  finallpnodpalitrs 
Wettcrafia;  about  48  miles  long  and  aS  broad.  Germany  in  the  Wefterwalde.  It  is  in  gooi 
In  the  xoth  century  It  was  poflefled  by  Otho,  lord  mountainous  and  woody,  but  has  fome  anb^ 
of  La(menberg,  whoTe  defoendant,  count  Henry  L  and  pafture  ground,  and  a  good  t>roed  of  oox 
about  laij,  divided  tt  between  his  fons  Walram  Its  manu&dures  are  chiefly  thofe  of  iron  a: 
and  Otho,  the  farmer  receiving  Wellborg,  Wif*  fteet,  having  an  iron*mine  near  Siegeo.  SeeSiECfi 
baden,  and  Iftein ;  the  latter  Siegen,  Dillenburg,  Count  John  IL  in  i6a6,  embraced  the  Rotu 
Herbom,  Hadamar^  &c.  which  gsve  rife  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  endeavoured  to  intiodu 
different  branches  of  the  pnefent  princes.  it  into  the  country ;  but  the  princnpaHtf ,  opor 

M  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  the  extinAion  of  the  line  of  NalTau-SteseOi  * 
IB  feated  on  the  Lahn,  xa  milei.SE.  of  Coblentz,  1743»  falling  to  the  line  of  NaflXjU^Dietz,  vA 
and  %%  NW.  of  Mentz.  therein  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  PinocHUtf* 

-  (3.)  Nassau,  Maurice  of.  See  Maurice,  N°  4.    were  delivered  trom.their  apprehen6ons  of  Popi 
(4.)  Nassau,  a  river  of  Eaft  Florida.  .  tyranny  and  bigotry.    The  prince,  by  cbefe  ts 

(^)NA88AU,  a  mountain  of  Jamaica,  50  miles  ntories,  has  a  feat  at  the  diets  of  the  empire  aaf 
WNw.  of  Kingfton.  circle.    His  revenue  is  eftimated  at  100,000  ni" 

'  (6.)  Nassau,   a   town  of  Pennfylvanta,   in    dollars. 

Danphin  county,  MTith  a  German  church.  (aa)  Nassau  Wcilburg,  a  pfinctpalitf  ct 

(7.)  Nassav,  the  capitll  of  Providence  ifland.    Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upprr  Rbise,  x 

Lat.  95.  It*  N.  the  Lahn  and  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine.    Wsilbmc 

(8.)  Nass  A  u*,  an  ifland  in  the  Baft  Indian  Ocean,    is  the  capital. 
W.  of  Sumatra,  $0  miles  in  circuit.    Lon.  100.0.        *  NASTILY,  aim*  [from  »^jr.]    |.  DirtSr. 
W.    Ln.  «•  15.  S.  filthily;  nauieoufly.-— The  moft  penudooi  xAz- 

(9.)  Nassau  Bat,  an  extenftve  bay  on  the  S.    tion  next  the  plague^  is  the  fimell  of  the  jail,  «iM 
coaft  of  Terra  del  Fnego,  at  the  S.  extremity  of    prifoners  have  beoi  long  and  clofe  and  tutjify  kcp^- 
S.  America,  £.  of  FaMe  Cape  Horn  \  well  (heltered    Bacon,    a.  Obfcenely ;  groftly. 
from  all  ftorms.         '  *  NAST1N£SS.  «.  /  [from  m0fy.]    j.  Dnt; 

(10.)  Nassal  1a y,  or  SpraiTO  Santo,  a  large  lilth.— This  caufed  the  fedttiou*  to  remaio  vUki 
bay  on  the  coaft  of  W.  Florida,  70  miles  long  their  (tattoo,  which,  by  realboof  the  ift||ii9&  c^ 
from  N.  to  S.  and  15  broad.  the  beaftly  multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  vawtL 

(11.)  Nassau^   Caps,   a  cape  of   Surinam,    a  kennel  than  a  camp.  Ifa^am/.— 
NNW.   of  Enfequibo   Gulf.    Lon.  59,  30.  W,  Such  «i)i^/«^  and  fo  muck  pride 

tat.  7. 40.  N:  '  Are  oddlf  Join'd  by  fate.         .  Pm. 

"  ill.)  Nassau  Diet?..    See  Dictz,  N^  x.  a.  Obfcenity ;  groflhefii  of  tdeas.-^Their a^f^r^ 

(13.)  Nassau  Dillinburg,  a  principality  of    their  dull  obfcene  talk  and  ribauldry*  caddoC  be! 
Oermany,  fitnated  near  NaAau  Siegen  (N*^  19.)    be  very  naufeous  and  ofiepfive  to  any  who  don 
]t  has  not  mutjh  arable  land,  but  plenty  of  wood,    not  baulk  his  own  reafon,  out  of  tove  to  ihr/ 
good  quarries  of  fione,  fome  lilver,  copper,  lead,    vice.  Sotuh^^^A  divine  might  have  tmptojred  ^J' 
vitriol,  jind  plenty  of  iron ;  for  the  working  and    pains  to  better  purpofe,  than  .in  the  mgjittfi  ^ 
(melttng  of  which  th^^e  are*  many  forges  and    Piautus  and  Ariftopbanes.  Dr^dem, 
founderies,  whereby  the  Inhabitants  chiefly  fub*        NASTISTAK,an  ifland  of  Ruifia,ktbrLau, 
trU,    Cafvinifm  is  the  eftabliflied  religion.    The    80  miles  lobg  and  io  broad.  Ixm.  133.26. to f;r- 
principality  contantb  5  towns  and  two  boroughs,    ao.  £.  Ferro.    Lat.  7?.  44*  to  ya.  50.  N. 
.'fnd   beldngs   entirely  to  William  V.   prince  of        *  NASTY,  a^*.  [najt^  nau  Oerin30,*iret*I   '* 
'^)range,  whofc  father  fucceeded  to  a  pan  of  it,  in    Dirty ;  filthy ;  fordid ;  naufeous,  poUstt^*'*^ 
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rhonus  Marr».ia,  hifl  anfiYcr  to.Latber,.  hat  (s.)]<|ATBt  CbrbjuUs  ^retwo  circular  proto- 

;hrowD  out  the  g^^e^uteft  heap,  of  u/^y  laoguage  berancea  jof  the  hvaio,  fituatpd  oo  the  back  fide 

;batper)iaps  ever  wai  put  tQgeM>er»   Jtferhtny^^  of  the  medulla  obloisgata,  near  the  cerebeUuin. 

i  nice  inaD»  jsanuQ  of  najjf  ideal.  Swifts    «•  See  ^tWATONYt  §'a^7' 

Obfarae;  lewd.  (i.)NATHANf  a  ftiithful  prophet  and  hifto- 

>IATAt  a  tpwn  of  Terra  Fima»  ia  Panama,  rian  of  Ifrael,  under  David  and  Solomon  ;  fup- 

fouoded  ID  151^  and  inhabited  by  a  mixed  breed  pofed  to  be  the  author  of  the  ad  hook  of  Sampel,. 

9f  Spaoiardt  and  io4iaai«    It  is  75  milet  SW,  of  and  of  the  latter  p4rt  of  the  ift  hook :  Be  that  aa 

Paiuma.    It  giveaoamfitothebay.  It  nay.  we  are  certain^  that  he  wrote  the  hif« 

(1 )  *  N^TAL.  ^:  [fmia/f  Fr.  imkUut  Lat«l  tory  of  David  and  Solomon.  (See  i  Chron.  zxiv, 

(Native ;  relating  tp  natQrity. --Since  the  time  of  99  $  a*  Chroo«  ix  19*)  Some,  commentators  think 

Mrnry  III.  princQB  phil4i;en  took  namea  from  their  from  thefe  texti»  that  he  waa  aififted  in  compiling 

total  phe^  aa  Edward,  of  Camarvon*  Thomas  thefe  hiftorical  works  by  Gadaad-Ahijah;  but 

)f  BrotberUi99/<^iii^,t—  Che  tests  feem  evideotly  to  refer  to  tbe  books .  of 

PropitAQiif  to  I  .whofs  (acred  pow'r  .Sanauh  Gad,  '^^J^*  *^  Z/ip*  as  diftinA  works^ 

Pre5de4  p^er  the  490DSDph's  mitai  hour.    Prmt.  and  even  under  different  titles,  of  bookstprapbeeieip 

(1.)  JsTatal,  ac99ntry  of  Africat  SB.  of  Caf-  and  ti^oM.    Nathan's  affeding  parable  of  tbe 

fraria,  and  W.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCt  be-  ewe-larab,  his  bold  reproof  of  Dftvid  for  hia 

rond  St  Chrift^her^B  river;  fo  named  by  the  ^crioiest  his prohibitioa ciF his boikltQg theiemple^ 

rortuguefe,  becaufe  it;  was  difcovcred  on  Chrift-  and  his  leaumable  advice,  whereby,  the  ufurpa- 

mat  day.    gee  Ho-TravroTS,  ^  a.  tion  of  Adonijah  was  overthrown,  ave  recorded 

Oo  Nat  A  I,,  a  rive?  pf  Africa,  which  bounds  in  %  Sam^  vii.  xii;  and  1  Kioga  u 

U  above  couutry  on  the  N.  and  runa  into  the  (s.)  Natham,  a  fon  of  David  by  Batblheba, 

Indian  OceanC                                    •      •  probaUv  named  after  the  prophetv  the  (ineal  an- 

NiiTANGJENf  9  populous  and  fettile  prov.  of  oeftor  01.  our  Saviour  by  the  mateimal  line. 

(VuiTu,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  tbe  Pr^el*  S.  bv  (3.)  Nathan,  liaac,  .or  Mordecai,  a  learned 

Ermelaad,  and  W.  by  the  Frifche^haft    \f.  ia  well  Jewiih  lexicographer ;  the  firft  who  compiled  A 

rultivated.    BaANOfiNBuac  is  the  capitA.  Bthmo^Cmucrdimce.     He  began  it  in  14^8,  and 

*  NATATION.  It.  /  [f$afati»9  Latin.]    The  finiibed  it  in  .1448.  It  was  firft  printed  at  Venioe» 

id  of  fwimmipg.— In.  progreiTure  nnotioo,   the  in  1513. 

irmi  and  legs  move  fucceffively,  but  in  natMim  NAT'HANAEL.    See  BaaTHOLOMSV*,  N°  x. 

)oth  together.  Bfpvm.  *  NATHLESS.  adj.  [m,  that  is,  not  the  iefs^ 

NATCH£S,  or  )  a  nation  of  North  Ameri-  Saxon.]    Neverthelefs :  formed  thus :   natheUfi^ 

(iONATCUfiZ,>can  Indians,  formerly  very  tiatb^lrfs.    Obfolete.^ 

^)weTful,  who  inhabited- the  country'  on  the  £.  ^mtkkft%  my  brother,  fince  we  paffed  are 

bank  of  tbe  Miflifippi.    The  Crec^  or.  Mnilbo-  Unto  this  point,  vre  will  appeafe  our  jar.  Spmf. 

bulges  fofe  upon  their  ruins,  and  the  French  com-  The  torrid  clime 
pieted  their  dpftrudiop  in  1730.    The  remains  of       Smote  on  him  (ore  befides,  vaulted  with  fire, 

hem  are  incorporated  with  the  Creeks.     See  Natbkft  he  fo  endur'd,  till  on  the  beach 

MusK0GDi,<S8.  Of  that  inflamed  fea  he  ftood,  and  callM 

( 2.)  ^ATC Ha z«  an  Indian  town  of  the  Creeks,  His  legions.                                         JdUten, 

0  Georgia.  *  NATHMORE.  adn>.  [na  tbe  aiafv.]    Never 

(3.)  Natch IZ|  the  name  ftill  given  '  ->  that  dif-  -tbe  more.    Obfolete.— 

ri^  of  Georgia,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  MiflSfippi,  .       Yet  natbmmre  by  his  bold  hearty  fpeech, 

brmcrky  pol&lled  by  tbe.Natcbex.  Indians.    The  Coiikl  hia  bkxxUinozen  heart  cmbokien'd  be.- 

urface  is  le?el;  the  foil  very  fertile;  .the>waler  Spenfir* 

md  climate  .^cellent.    All  kinds  of  grain  and  NATICK»atownfhipofMaflacbuletta,in  M^d- 

Vuiti  are  producedt  befides  hemp*  flax,  hops,  dlefes  onunty,  00  theCharlea:  iSnuleaSW.  of 

:otton>  tpbiH^CO^    indigo»  mulberry,  and  other  Bofton. 

:reea.    It  egtenda  abiQttt  3a   milea  from  -  I^tit  .    NATIO.    See^Ascio. 

Soufre  to  Fort  Rofaliet  which  lies  343  miles  *  NATION.  »./.  [natum^  French ;  rnth,  Lat.] 

ibove  new  Orleans,  in  Lat.  3i.40t  N.  t.  A  people  diftinguilhed  from  another  people  \ 

(i.)  NATCHITOCH£S,  or  Rao  rivikv  a  ri-  generally  by  their  language,  original,  or  govern** 

wr  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the  Miffifippi,  ment^If  Edward  ill.  had  profpered^in  his  Frencia 

n Lon. 91.  47«  W*    Lat. $i.  t$. N.  .  wars»  and  peopled  wkhEnglim  the  towna  which 

(a.)  NAT-cHiTOCH^Sf    ao    American   Indian  -he .won;  as  he  began  at  Calais,  driving  ont  the 

oaaand  fetUementt.  on  'an  ifland  io  the  above  French,  his  fucceflbrs,  holdii^  the  famecouHe^ 

river ;  70  leaiguea  above  its  mouth,  ^nd  40  miles  would  have  filled  all  France  with^our  nation^  JKa- 

rom  Fort  Adayea.    Lon.  93.  a8..  W.    Lat.  3a.  Uigb^-^'K  nadom  property  flgnSfiea  a  great  number 

[X*  N.  of  families  derived  Rom  the  iameblood,  bom  ia 

NATENENB*  a  town  of  Ireland  Jn  Sj^rry..   .  thd  fame  country,  and  living  iwder  tbe  £une  go- 

NATERS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  m  the  Va-  vekrnmint*  ^impU.  ^  a.  A  great  number:  empha-* 

aid,  now  annexed  to  the  French  empire  ^  39  m.  ticaily.*- 

£.  of  Sion,  After  battle  I  the  field  have  feen 

(r.)  NATES,  in-  anatomy^  a  term  expreffing  Spread  o*er  with  gbaftly  ihapes,  which,  once 

ihofe  two  flefliy  exterior  parts  of  the  body  vtt2-  i           were  men } 


Sarly  caUod  the  bmoibs*    See  A» aiomy.     .  A.na$ioM  cniiht !  a  ^mthn  of  tbe  brave !    Towg. 

(i.)  *  NA- 
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j[t.)  *  NATIONAL,  aij.  [naiionah  Fr.  from    All  the  ancient  fotereigns  of  Europe  icoordiot 

tuitiim.]     X.  Public;   general;  bot  private;    not    had  treafuces.'  Evtirf  Ta^r chief  in  the preiVi 

particular.*^  ^  times  is  faid  to  have  one.    In  a  coamerciat  emu 

They,  in  their  earthy  Canaan  ptac'd,  try,  abotihding  with  every  fortof  expenfiveloiui 

Long  time  ihall  dwell  and  profpei*  (  but  when    the  fovereign,  in  the  lame  manneras  ahnoft  ill  li 
fins  great  proprietors  in  his  dominiotiSy  naturally  fpa' 

iVtf/foiy/i/ioterrhpt  their  public  peace.  '  AR/tm.    a  great  part  of  his  revenue  in  -purohafiog  th^ 
— ^uch  a  iMf/oMn/ devotion  infpiCes  men  with  fen-    Inxurtes.    His  ovifn  and  the  neighbouring  coi 
timents  oi  religious  gratitude,  and  fwells  thehr    tries  fupply  him  abuhdantly  with  alt  the  « 
iiearts  with  joy  and  exultation.  JtJdifimr^The  af-    trinkets  which  compofe  the  fplendid  bm  infif 
toniAking  vi^ories  our  armies  have  been  crowned    ficant  pageantry  of  a  cooyt.    His  ordinary  exj 
%vithy  wcrfr  in  fome  meafure  the  bH^ngs  returned    becomes  equal  to  his'  ordinary  revenue,  and  iti 
upon  that  fMfMMi/ charity  which  haabeenrfo  con-    well  if  it  does  not  nibeed  it.    The  anuffiog 
fpicuouB.  Addifon.-'-GQd^  in  the  execution  of  his    treafure  can  no  longer  be  expedled ;  and  vi 
judgments, ^never  vifits  a  people  with  public  and    extraordinary  exigencies  rrqiiireextraordtoary 
general  calamities,  but  where  their  fins  are  public    penfesy  >he  muft  neceflMly  call  u^oo  his  fubi 
and  national  too.  R9girj,     «.  Bigoted  to  one'a    for  an  extraordinary  aid.    The  parfimony  «l 
•own  country.  leads  to  accumulation 'has  Become  almoA  as 

f    •(«.)l^Arioti  alAssxmb.lt.     >  See*  Fa  ah  ca,    in  republican  as  in  monarchical  govemmenti. 

(3.)  National  ContenVion.  5  $6z;andRs-    tafte  for  fome  fort  of  pageantry,  for  fpln 
TOLUTioM.    .  •  buildings  at  leaf^,  and'  other  public  ornao 

(4.)  National  Debt  ;  the  money  owing  by  frequently  prevails  as  mti(!h  in  theapparratly 
the  firitifli  gdvernment.  Our  limits  permit  us  to  ber'fenate-honie  of  a  little  vepvblicy  as  in  the 
give  biit  a  vdrf  general  iketch  of  this  fiibjeA:  fipated  court  of  the  greateft  king.  The  want 
However,  as  it  is  of  confiderable  importance  to  parfimony  in  time  of  peace,  Impofes  the  ncct 
every  inhabitant  of  tbefe  kiogdomst  we  ihall  en-  €if  contrafting  debt  in  time  of  war.  When 
deavour  to  give  as  clear  and  comprehenfivea  view  comes,Ahere  is  no  money  iri  the  freafnry  but « 
of  it  as  the  bounds  neceflTariiy  prefcribed  us  will  is  necefiary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  fi{ 
admit.  For  this  purpofe  it.  is  proper  to  ref^  of  the  peace  eftablifhment.  In  war  an  eftab 
back  to  the  times  that  have  gone  before  us,  that  ment  of  three  or  four  times  that  expenfe  becc 
we  may  difcover  the  nature  of  public  revenues,  neceflary  for  the  detoce  of  the  ftate,  and 
the  manner  of  their  expenditure,  and  the  caufes  quently  a  revenue  three  or  foar  fimcsgrfata 
of  public  debt.  In  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  the*  peace  revenue.  Suppofing- that  the  ft 
>;vhich  precedes  the  extenfion  of  commerce  and  -^ould  have,  what >e  fcarce  ever  has,  the  i 
the  improvements  of  .madufaAiN^es»  wht^  thofe  diate  meats  of  augmenting  his  revenue  in  prtpr?- 
expenftve  luxuries  which  commerce  and  manufac-  tioD  to  the  auamentation  of  his  expence ;  yrtf^ 
tures  can  alone  introduce,  are  altogether  un-  the  produce  of  the  taxes*  from  which  this  hicnj. 
known ;  the  perfon»  who  poifefles  alarge  revenue,  of  revenue  miift  be  drawiif  will  not  begintoccft 
can  fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  into  the  treafury  till  perhaps  a  year  after thfy* 
than  by  maintaining  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  impofed.  But  the  moment  in  which  war  htffs 
ran  maintain;  Among  our  feudal  anceftors»  the  or  rather  the  moment  in  whiob  it  appears  hker 
long  time  during  which  eftatetufed  to  continue  in  to  lM;gini  the  army  muft  be  augmcDtedi  the  Htf 
the  fame  family,  fufficiently  demonllrates  the  ge*  muft  be  fitted  out,  the  garrifened  •towns  ooit  > 
ncral  difpofition  of  people  to  live  within  their  in-  .  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence ;  tliey  muft  ber.:. 
come.  Though  hofpitaiity  was  oooftahtly  exer-  nilhed  with  arms,  ammunitidD,  and  provi6ooi«  .^ 
.  cifed  by  the  great  landholders,  yet  they  certainly  iaubediate  and  great  eitpchfemoft  be  incsrm!  *> 
lived  within  their  income.  They,  could  hot  well  that  moment  of  immediate  dahger,  which  willra 
indeed  do  any  thing  elfe  but  hoard  whatever  mb-  .  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  returns  of  the  1** 
ney  they  fav«l.  To  trade  was  difgraceful  to  a  taxes.  In  this  exigency  govermBent  can  hivei" 
gentleman;  and  to  lend  moocy  at'  inteveft,  which  other refources but io  bonrowing.  TbefuDccor 
was  then  conGdered  as  ufury,  and  prohibited  by  mercial  ftate  of  foctety,whi€h,  by  the  opentMv  ^ 
law,  would  iiave  been  ftil!  more  io.  The  Came  moral  caufes,  brings  a  government  in  this  Mtt 
difpoGtion  to  lave  and  to  hoard  prevailed  in  the  fo-  into  the  neceflity  of  borrowing,  produces  in  ^\ 
vtfreign  as  mail  as  in  the  fubjeds.  Among  nations  fnbje^s  both  an  ability  and  an  iocltoatioa  toW-' 
to  whopa  commerce  and  manufadturrs  are  little  If  it  commonly  bdngs  along  with  it  the  ocoi!^* 
known,tbe  fovercign  is  in  a  Gtuation  which  natural-  of  borrowing,  it  likewife  brings  along  with  i:  t  < 
ly  difpoCes hkn  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for  accu-  facility  of  doing  fo.  A  country '  abouodisg  ^ 
mutation.  liuthaLfituation,  the  expenfe  even  of  metchants  and  manufeAurerSy  nccefarilyabcQii^ 
a  fovereign  cannot,  be  diredefS  by  that  vanity  with  a  fet  of  people  through  whole  hands  not  (^ 
which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  ly  their  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  aU  tbi^ 
The  ignorance  of  the  tidies  afiiords  but  few  of  the  who  either  lend  them  money  or  tmft  tbeio  wt< 
trinketain  which  that  €nery  coofifts.  Standing  ^^gbods*  pafa  as  firqueoily  or  more  frequesttf  l^J■* 
armies  are  not  then  neceilary ;  fo  that  the  expenfe  the  revenue  of  a  pfiTate  man,  who  without  tt^^ 
even  of  a  fovereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  or  bufincfs  lives  upon  his  income,  pafles  tbrce^- 
lord,  can  be  employed  in  fcarce  any  thing  but  his  hands.  The  revenue  oC  fnch  a  maocao  rrf  :- 
bounty  to  his  tenants  and  hofpitaiity  to  his  retain-  brly  pa&  through  his  hands  only  once  is  1 T^"- 
era.  But  bounty  and  hofpitaiity  .very  ieldomlead  but  the  whole  amoiutt  of  the  capital  and  at^*^  *^ 
IV'  e::trava.gaQcej  though  vanity almoft  always  does,    a  merchanti  who  deals  in  a  trade  of  wbkb  tW  r^ 
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toms'are  very  quick,  msff  fometiraer i>af8  through    navy  bills  fix  months  after  they  are  iflued.    The 
bis  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a  year.    A    bank  of  England,  either  by  voluntarily  difcount- 
country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manuFac-    ing  thofe  bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agree- 
tercrs,  therefore,  neceflaril/  abounds  with  a  fet  of    ing  with  government  for  certain  confiderations  to 
people,  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power  to    circulate  exchequer  bills,  that  is,  to  receive  them 
idvance,  if  they  plea&,  a  very  large  fnm  of  mo-    at  par,  paying  the  intereft  which  happens  to  be 
sey  to  government.    Hence  the  ability  in  the  fub-    due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value,  and  facili- 
je^s  of  a  commercial  (late  to  lend.    The  progrefs    tates  their  circulation,  and  thereby  frequently  en- 
9f ihe  eqormous  debts,  which  at  prefent  opprefs,    ables  government  to  contradl  a  very  large  defit  of 
uid  will  at  lait  probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations    this.kind.    During  the  great  retoisage  in  K.  Wil« 
af  Europe*  has  been  pretty  uniform.    In  England^    Itam's  time,  when  the  bank  of  England  thought 
ifter  the   Revolution,    when   new   connedions    proper  to  put  a  ftop  to  its  ufual  tranfadions  trx« 
irith  Europe  introduced  a  n^w  fyftem  of  foreign    chequer  bills  and  tallies  are  faid  to  have  fold  from 
iwlitics,  the  expenfes  of  the  nation,  not  only  (in    45  to  60  per  cent,  difcount;  owing  partly,  no 
Ihtling  the  new  eftabliihment,  but  in  maintai^g    doubt,  to  the  fuppofed  inftability  of  the  new 
oag  wars,  as  principals, '  on  the  continent,  for    government  eftabfiflied  by  the  Revolution,  but 
the  fecurity  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the    partly  too  to  the  want  of  the  fupport  of  the 
French  monarchy,  fettling  the  SpaniOi  fucceffion,    bank  of  England.     When  this  refource  is  ex- 
bpporting  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  maintaining  the    haufted,  and  it  becomes  neceflfary,  in  order  to 
Sherties  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  other  pur-    faife  money,  to  affign  or  mortgage  fome  parti- 
pofes,  increafed  to  an  unufual  degree :  infomuch,    cular  branch  of  the  pubtic  revenue  for  the  pay- 
!liat  it  was  not  thought  advifeable  to  raife  all  the    ment  of  the  debt,  government  has  upon  differ- 
spenfesofany  one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  with-    ent  occaBons  done  this  in  two  different  ways, 
n  that  year,  left  the  unaccuftomed  weight  of  them    Sometimes  it  has  made  this  affignment  or  mort<* 
houid  create  murmurs  among  the  people.  It  was    gage  for  a  ifaqrt  period  of  time  only,  -a  year 
llierefore  the  policy  of  the  times  to  anticipate  the    or  a  few  years,'   for  example ;  and  fometimes 
cvenues  of  tlieir|>ofterity,  by  borrowing  immenfe    for  perpetuity.    In  the  one  cafe,  the  fund  wa« 
tuns  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  to    fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay  within  the  limited  time 
ay  DO  more  taxes  upon  the  fubjed  than  would    both  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrow- 
a£Bce  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  fo    ed :  In  the  other,  it  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
)orrowed ;  thus  converting  the  principal  debt  in-    pay  the  intereft  only,  or  a  peipetual  annuity  equi- 
n  a  new  fpecies  of  property,  transferable  from    valent  to  the  intereft^  government  being  at  liber- 
me  man  to  another  at  any  time  and  in  any  quan-    ty  to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity  upon  pay- 
ity.   This  fyftem  indeed  feems  to  have  had  its    ing  back  the  principal  fnm  borrowed.    When 
xiginal  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  A.  1>.  1344 ;    money  was  raifed  in  the  one  way,  it  was«faid  to^ 
shich  government  then   owed   about  L.60)0oo    be  raifed  iy  anticipation ;  when  in  the  other,  by 
kerling;  and  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the    perpetual  fimdingi  or,  more  fhorcly,  by  funding. 
>rincfpial  into  an  aggregate  fum,  called  metapho^    In  the  reign  of  K.  William  in.  when  the  debt  be- 
ically  a  mount  or  bank^  the  ihares  whereof  were    gan  to  be  amafled,  and  doring  a  great  part  of 
nmsferable  like  our  ftocks,  with  intereft  at  5  per    that  of  Q.  Anne,  before  we  had  become  fo  faml* 
«Dt.  the  prices  varying  according  to  the  exigen-    liar  as  we  are  now  with  the  practice  of  perpetual 
3(8  of  the  ftate«    This  laid  the  foundation  of    funding,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were 
rbat  is  called  the  national  debt ;  for  a  few  long    impofed  but  ror  a  (hort  period  of  time  (for  four, 
anuities  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  will    five,  fix,  or  feven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of 
kardly  deferve  that  name.    Nations,  like  private    the  grants  of  every  year  confifted  in  loans  upon 
oen,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what    anticipation  of  th^  produce  of  thofe  taxes.    The 
^1  \itc^\td  perfintd  credit f  without  alHgning  or    produce  being  frequently  infufficient  for  paying 
sortgaging  any  particular  fund  for  the  payment    within  the  limited  term  the  principal  and  intereft 
f  the  debt;  and  when  this  refource  has  failed    of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies  arofe;  to 
licin,  they  have  gone  on  to  borrow  upon  afiign-    make  godd  which  it  became  neceflary  to  pro- 
■tcnti  or  mortgages  of  particular  funds.    What    long  the  term.    On  the  31ft  of  December  1697, 
>  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain^  has    the  funded  and  unfunded  debts  amounted  to 
era  contraded  ih  the  former  of  thefe  two  ways.    £.31,5x5,742 :  ij :  8i;  but  foon  after,  in  17 14, 
t  confiftft  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears,  or  is  fup-    they  were  L.53,681,076 : 5  :  6A*     In  1755,  ^- 
>OKd  to  bear,  no  intereft,  and  which  refembtes  the    fore  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  they  amounted 
*ro(ft  that  a  private  man  contracts  upon  his  bill  or    to  L.74,189,673  ;  and  on  the 5th  of  January  1763, 
■mmiflbry  note.    The  debts  which  are  due  either    at  the  condufion  of  the  peace,  they  had  accumu- 
or  extraordinary  fervices,.or  for  fervices  either    lated  to  L.  123,603,336:  8 :  ij:  of  funded  debt, 
^  provided  for,  or  not  paid  at  the  time  when    and  of  unfunded  L.  13,037,589  :  3  :  3  more.    In 
^*y  arc  performed;  part  of  the  extraordinaries    1775,  ^^^T  ^^^  ^^  nearly  -130  millions;  and 
\S^-  ^'™^'  °^vy»  ^^^  ordnance,  the  arrears  of    the  American  war  added  upwards  of  130  miMions- 
ibfidies  to  foreign  princes,  thofe  of  feamens    more  to  that  enormous  ftim :  to  pay  the  intereft 
^es,  fitc.  ufually  conftitute  a  debt  of  the  firft    of  which,    and   the   charges    of  management, 

Au  ^^  ^°^  exchequer  bills,  which  are  \U  amounting  annually  to  nearly  eight  millions  and 
lied  fonetimet  in  paymait  of  a  part  of  fuch  debts,  an  half,  the  extraordinary  revenues  elfewheie  enu- 
Jd  fometimes  for  other  pUrpoies,  conftitute  a  merated,  (fee  Revenue,)  excepting  only  the 
n^  f  ^^  ^  ^^  *  exchequer  bills  bearing  in-  hmd-tax  and  annual  malt«tax)  are  in  the  firft  place 
crett  from  the  day  on  which  they  are  iQucd.  and    mortgaged  aod^made  ^rpetual  by  parltamenn 

Vo'-.  XV.  P4tT  U.  ^^  pddd  In 
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In  conieqaenoe  of  t^e  expeofei  iocorred  by  the  andchiB  to  fucfa  anexteot  thatmnch  mnftrem^t 
late  FreDcb. war,  the  national  debt*  as  ftated  by  tinetnpIoVed,  that  6aih  (which  U  the  mimU 
J.  NichoU^,  £{q.  M,  P.  in  his  fpeech  on  the  7th  meafure  of  the  refpedive  values  of' all  other  corn- 
May  igpi,  had  increafed  258  ntkillionak  To  pay  the  modities)  mud  neceifarily  fink  in  its  own  Mi^^ 
intereft  of  this  enormoua  fum»  the  revenue  ift  made  and  every  thing  grow  coaiparatively  dears, 
perpetual,  but  ft  ill  redeemable  by  the  fame  autbo-  adly.  If  part  of  this  debt  be  owing  to  foreiguin^ 
rity  that  impofed  them;  whicht,  if  it  at  any  time  either  they  draw  out  of  the  kingdom  annu^  ya 
can  pay  off  the  capital,  will  abolifli  tbofe  tases  confiderable  quantity  of  fpecie  for  the  iutcrrc; 
wfiicb  are.  raifipd  to  difcharge  the  intereft.  By  or  elfe  it  is  made  an  argument  to  grant  tbtir  oa* 
thcfe  meansi  then,  the  quantity  of  property  in  reafonable  privileges  to  induce  them  to  ri&de 
the  kingdom  is  greatly  incceafed  in  idea  compared  here.  3dly«  If  the  whole  be  owing  to.fubjc^ 
with  foi'mer  times ;  yet»  if  we  coolty  confider  ity  only,,  it  is  then  charging  the  adive  and  iodu^in' 
not  at  all  increafed  in  reality.  We  may  boaft  of  ous  fubjedt,  who  pays  his  Chare  of  the  tAies, » 
large  fortunes*  and  quantiti^.  of  money  in  the  maintain  the  indolent  and  idle  creditor  who  re. 
funds  :  but  where  does  this  money  exift  i  'It  oeives  them,  Laftly,  and  principally^  it  weakfti 
exiRs-only  in  name*  in. paper*  in  public  faitb^  in  the  internal  .ftrength  of  a  ftate,  by  antiupatiif 
parliamentary  fecurity;  and  that  is  undoubtedly  thofe  refources  which  (hoifld  be  referved  to^ 
fufficient  for  the  creditor^  of  .the  public  to  rely  fend  it  in  cafe  otneceffity.  The  intereft  wv  n^ 
on*<  But  'then  n^^bat  is  the  pledge  which  the  pub-  pay  for  our  debts  would  undoubtedly  be  fufiicirst 
lie  faith  has  pawned  for  the  fecunty  of  thtie  .to  maintain  the  moft  vigorous  war  that  any  :i, 
debts?  The  land,  the  trade»  and  the  perfbnal  i&-  tional  motives  could  poflibiv  require*  If  iiukt^ 
duftry  of  the  fubjedt;  from  which  the  money  ouranceftors  in  King  William's  time  bad  anntu- 
mud  arife  that  fupplies  the  feveral  taxes.  In  thefe^  ly  paid*  fo  long  as  their  exigencies  lafted,  aur 
therefore*  and  thiefe  only*  the  property  of  the  lefs  fum  than  we  now  annually  raife  upon  t^:? 
public  creditors  does  really  and  intrinfically  exift;  accounts^  they  would  not  in  time  of  war  han 
and  of  courfe  the  landt  the  trade*  and  the  perfo-  borne  fo  great  burdens  as  they  have  bequeathcti  tt 
sal  induftry  of  individuals,  are  diminiihed  in  their  and  fettled  upon  t^eir  pofterity  in  time  of  ptic.', 
true  value,  juft  fo  much  as  they  are  pledged  to  and  might  have  been  eafed  the  inftant  the  cuif^ 
anfwer.  If  A's  income  amounts  to  L;  100  per  was  over.  SeeFvMDs,  $>  Many  fcheroet  )u<r 
annum  ;  atld  he  is  fo  far  indebted  to  B,  that  be  been  propofed  at  various  times  and  by  varioQs  ptf* 
pays  him  In 50  per  annum  for  his  intereft ;  one  fons  for  gradually  removing  this  burden:  but  •( 
half  of  the  vadue  of  A's  property  is  transferred  to  muft  refer  fuch  as  wiOi  for  farther  information  a 
B  the  creditor.  The  creditor's  property  exifts  in  this  intereftiifg  topic  to  thofe  works,  which  .'.^ 
the  demand  whidi  he  has  upon  the  debtor^  and  of  it  at  full  length  (  particularly  Smith*!  Wmh:  / 
no  where  elfe ;  and  the  debtor  is  only  a  truftee  to  Natiwu^  and  Sir  John  Sinclair* j  Hijfoiy  o/tJu  i*^ 
his  creditor  for  one  half  of  the  value  of  hia  in-  venutm  The  writings  of  Dr  Price  alio  merit  it- 
come.  In  ihort,  the  property  of  a  creditor  of  the  tention,  efpecially  as  one  of  his  plans  for  tbe!^ 
public  confifts  tn  a  certain  portion  of  the  national  du^ion  of  the  debt  has  been  adopted,  and  en- 
taxes  ;  by  how  muoh  therefore  be  is  the  richer,  bli(hed>  by  the  legillature.  His  three  plans  aj 
.by  fo  much  the  nation,  which  pays  thefe  taxes,  is  be  found  in  a  late  pamphlet  by  William  M  >rpA 
the  poorer.  The  only  advaota^ge,  that  can  refult  intitled,  A  Review  of  Dr  Price's  Writings  <r  tie 
to  a  nation  from  public  debts,  is  the  increafe  of  Subjed  of  (he  Finances  of  this  Kingdom,  ^t 
circulation,  by  multiplying  the.caih  of  the  king-  cannot  clofe  however,  without  quoting  an  io£> 
dom,  and  creating  a  new  fpecies  of  currency,  af>  ligent  writer  on  this  fubje^  who  figns  J.  J.  0  a 
.Ogii^ble  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity ;  always  the  Monthly  Magawu  for  Sept.  2798,  and  f  H»i 
therefore  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  beneficial  Statement  of  the  National  Debt  at  Midfttir?^' 
undertaking,  by  means  of  lh\i  its  tr&nsfirrable  1798;  the  total  amount  of  whicbt  funded  asd  0- 
quality;  and  yet  producing  fome  profit  even  funded,  he  ftates thus : 
when  it  liesjdle  and  unemployed.  A  certain  pro-  Funded  Debt,  -  hUs^^^A^^l  •  '7  •  ^h 
portion  of  debt  feems  to  be  highly  ufefiil  to  a  Unfunded  Debt,  131500,000  :  o  :  o. 
trading  people ;  but  what  that  proportion  is,  it  ■ 
is  not  for  us  to  determine.  This  much  is  indif-  Total  of  both  In468«4S4«9^7  :  17  •  4i> 
putably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magnitude  of  Th^  intereft  and  oianagement  he  ftato  ^ 
our  national  incumbrances  very  far  exceeds  all  L.  16,830,149  :  ix  :  >id.  '*  lliis  ftatemeci  (^ 
calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  and  is  produc*  adds)  is  formed  according  to  the  ufual  pou  ^ 
tiv^pf  the  greateft  inconveniences.  For,  firft,  the  eftimating  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  bat  it  r«  ^^ 
enormous  taxes,  that  are  raifed  upon  the  necefla-  known,  Uiat  the  capital  thus  Itated  greatly  or 
ries  of  life  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  this  :eeds  the  fam  th^t  has  been  aSmilj  borrowed  ? 
debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufa^res,  government.  This  arifes  from  a  pradioe  is-i> 
by  raifHig  the  price  as  well  of  the  artificer's  fnb-  duced  in  tytl,  of  €reath^  a  gnaUr  dela  tbto  uf 
.fiftence  as  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  courfe,  in  Jkm  r«Mfiwi,orentitlti^the  lenders  to  a  preffti'B 
a  much  greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  com-  payable  with  the  proper  del>t,  and  bearing  istrft- 
modity  itfelf.  Nay,  the  very  increaie  of  pape»  as  if  it  were  money  rvo/j^  advanced,  which,  vfc" 
currency  itielf,  when  extended  beyond  what  is  there  was  a  probability  of  repayment  st  pv.  ^'' 
requifite  for  commerce  or  foreign  exchange,  has  a  certainly  an  inducement  to  the  lenders  to  acc«^ 
aatural  tendency  to  increafe  the  price  of  provi-  of  a  leU.rate  of  intereft  than  ihcy  would  d^^ 
fions  AS  well  as  of  all  other  merohaodife.  For  as  wife  have  taken  %  and  as.  it  thus  dimioiil^c^  ^ 
its  <:ab^  is  to  multiply  the  caHt.  of  the  kingdom,  pn^  bnrdea  of  new  loao^  though  it  gratir  t*- 
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treafed  ^^fitture  inctMobrances^  haa  been  often  Mnfic.     For  each  ciafs  a  particular  tpam  in  the 

adopted  by  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  Louvre  is  appropriated.     No  one  can  be  a  mem- 

their  contraAs  with  money  lenders,  particularly  ber  of  two  claflet  at  the  Came  time*  but  a  mem*  * 

of  late  years."    Upoii  tbefe  principles  this  writer  ber  of  one  ciafs  may  be  prefeot  at  the  meetii^a  of 

deiuAs  no  leis  a  fum  than  £1.11,499,406 :  r8 :  i,  for  any  other.  Each  clafs  is  to  prints  yearly»an  account  ^ 

tbe  additional  capitals  thus  granted  on  theloans*  of  its  tranfadions. .  Four  times  a-year  there  are  to 

nd  thus  reduces  the  fum  total  of  money  actually  be  public  meetings^  On  thefeoccarions,  the  three . 

received  by  government  to  L.3  3  7,061.643  isiZ\..  dafies  meet  together.     At  the  end  of  each  year, 

'^The  nominal  capital  (be  adds). of  the  funded  they  are  to  give  a  circomftantial  account  to' the ^ 

debt  thus  appears  to  be  L.  35  per  cent,  greater  legiOative  body  of  the  psogrefe  made  in  that  y^kt 

than  the  fum  received,  and  the  difierence  would  in  the  arts  and  iciences.!  The  prices  given  yearly^ 

ippear  fttU  greater,  if  a  dedudion  were  made  for  by  each  clais  are  to  be  publicly  notified  al  cert^in^ 

the  profits  dP  lotteries  relinquifhed,  the  difcounts  times.    The  fums  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  tbe^ 

illuwed  to  lenders  for  prompt  payment,  &c.    It  inftitution«!i-eta^:decreed'yearly  by  the'lcgifla'. 

lalmoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  national  debt  tive  body*  upon- a'*re<|utiiti0n  made  by  theFsEe- 

kasbeen  prodigioufly  increafed  fince  1798;  and  ditive  Oiredory.    The  firfl -lift; 'y^eiglit  members 

thefubjed  has  been  rendered  peonliarly  intric;)te  werechofenby  theExeontivt  IMredoryv  to^whom 

sf  iite  by  the  difcuflion  upon  bullion,  gold,  and  the  choice  of  tiie  remaining  members >iira$  oonfi. 

Uver  \  and  on  the  fuppofed  depreciation  of  bank  ded.   To  the  merobeta  refidentiary  iti  Paris,  is  ns 

paper,  ari(ing,  as  is  prefumed,  fVom  an  extrava-  fcrved  the choioe'boHh^the -department  and  chs? 

pntiflfoeef  paper,  nnd  this  again  from  the  re-  foreign  membersk*  On  a  vacancy  in'any  clafs,  thre»! 

ftridion  preventing  the  bank  from  paying  in  fpecie.  candidates  are  named  .by  the  clafs  for.  the  chttiee : 

(5.)  National  Institutb>,  or  New  Acade-  of  the  body  at  lai^ge.   Each  cla6  is  to  ha^e^^at  ^ar'. 

NT  OF  AitTS  andSciences,  a  celebrated  Iriterary  plaqB  dF.meetidgi  a  coUeAinn  of  the  produdts, 

tnd  PhiMbphioal  Society  at  Paris,  confiding  of  both  of  nature  and  arl»"and  a  library,  accordiiKg 

the  mod  learned  men  and  the  mod  eminent  lite*  to  its  paVticular  wiaitts.':  9?tie  regulacions  of  Xhth 

lary  characters'  in  the  French  republic ;  inJHtuted  inftitmton,  with  refpeA  tothe  timet  mt  nieethlg^  * 

io  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  about  the  time  and' its  empAoymcnte, 'ave  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 

»hea  the  Royal  Ac  ADE  MIES,  and  every  thing*  elfe  bodyr  at  large,  and^aid-  befvw  the  legHlatiVe  af- 

that  had  the  name  of  Royals  was  altered  or  abo*^  fembly.     The  hill  in  which  the  body  at  laege 

fi(bed.     This  Academy,  founded  on  a  decree  of*  holds  its  mieetfaigsi  formv-part  of  the  wcA  wing 

ibe  new  conftitution,  was  opened  on  the  7th  (jf. the  Old  Louvre,  at  prefent  caUed  th«Mole«m. 

if  Dec.  X795,  when  Benezech,  the  then  rainifter  It  formerlf  went  by  the  appellation  ofttlie  HaU  of 

for  tbeiiome  department,  attended,  and  the  de-  Antiques  (Salle  des  AntiqmjJ;  and  as  long  as  the 

jree  of  foundation  was  read;  which  was  to  the  kings  inhabited  this  part  of  the  palace,  was  occii-' 

ibllowing  purport :  ^  The  Academy  of  Arts  and  picd  by  their  guards,  from  which  circttnSdknce  it 

Sciences  belongs  to  the  repoblie,  and  Paris  is  its  obtained  the  nameof  tboHaH  dejCent  ^mffej,    k 

^tace  of  refidence.    Its  employtoent  ie  to  aim  at  ^&>  likewtfe  appropr^ted  to  ban<juets  and  enters 

^ogiog  aH  arts  and  fciences  to  the  utmoft  per-  tainments  given  by  the  court  on  gata  days ;  and 

i^ion  of  which  they  are  capable.    It  is  tonotfce  '^  was  to  this  plaee  that  Henry  IV.  was  convey-  ' 

!very  new  attempt,  and  all  new  difcoveries,  and  ad,  on  bis  aflafliiiation  by  Ravaillac,  in  the  kttt 

o  keep  up  a  correfpoodence  with  alf  foreign  lite-  ielaBtrrmurit*     It  wai  biMlt  at  the  fame  time' 

«ry  focieties.    And  by  the  particular  orders  of  the  with  the  reft  of  Ibis  part  of  the  Louvre,  about' 

Kiecutive  Diredory,  its  firft  ftudies  are  to  be  di-  the  yesir  1518,  after  the  ^figns  of  Pierre  Le*' 

^ed  to  thofe  fnbjedts  which  more  immediately  foot,  abbot. of  Cla^^.^   It  Is  144  feet  in  length, 

»k1  to  the  repfatatioA  and  advantage  6f^e  French  and  40  in  breadth,  and  holds  from  rooo  t6  1200 

tpublic."  "The  academy  is  to  confift  of  188  mem-  perfons.     In  order  to  ada^  k  to  its  new  dedina^ 

)ers,  half  of  Whom  are  to  refide  m  Paris,  the^  tion,  the  ^oor  has  beeoffabk^  which  gives  a  greater 

>tber  half  In  thi^  diepartments ;  affid  to  them  is  to  air  of  Itghtnefs  to  the  jrobf.    In  the  Centra  danda 

>e  added  a  certain  number  of  foreigners,  ara  h»»  >  double  t^le,  in  the  form  of  a  horfe  (hoe,'  fup- 

loriry  members,  confined  atprefent  to  14.    The  ported  by  fphinxes,  at  which  the  memWrs  of  the* 

icademy  is  divided  into  tliitee  cfalfes,  each  el^  inftifufe  take  their  feata:    ^his  table  is  furround- 

into  regions,  each  fedtion  tocontain  ti  members,  ad  by  two  tiers  of  beocbes,  whidh  are  raifed  foi* 

\fi  clafs.  Mathematics  and^  Kaxural  philofophy.  the  accommodation  of  fpedatora,  who  have  like- 

rhig  clafs  is  divided*  intb  ten  Te^Etions.  i.  Mathe-  wife  (eats  provided  for  them  iti  the  vafl  embrafur^s 

nattcs.    a.  Mechanical  ans.    3.*  Aftronomy;   4.  of  the  wimlowsi^andai  each  extremity  of  ttxe half. 

Experimental  phiiofophy.    5.  Chemiftry.   6^  Na^  Whether  fcience  wilt  be  advanced  by  the  ft^>^en 

^ral  hiftory.    7.  Botany.    8.  Anatomy  and  ani-  royal  academies  hffvin^been  melted  into  one,  time 

nal  hiftory.     9.  Medicine  and  furgery.    to.  A*  muft  determine;  but  candour  compels  us  to  bc^ 

aimal  oeconomy,  and  the  veterinary  fcience.    ^d  knowledge,  that  the  prpoeedings  of  the  nation:fI 

'iqfj.  Morality  and  politics.     This  clafs  conGfts  inftitutehavehstbevttoeenabumtftntlyinterefliiig. 

3f  file  fedions.  y  Analyfie  of  fenfiitione  and  ideas.  Bonaparte,  wiiio  afivifts  to  imitate  the  character  &t 

>«  Morals.  3.  Legfflature.  4.  Political  econo-  Auguilutin  hialoveiof  ll/tfr«#tfr*^,  aswell  as  iohis 
Q^y.    5.  Hiftory.    6.  Geography,    zdtlaft.  Lite-    love  i3^  fower^  hat,  en  various  occafioos,  boafted 

rature  and  the  fine  arts.     Thi»  c1a(a  confifts  of  of  his  wiog  a  mtober  of  the  natioaal  inftitute, 

(igbt  fedions.  1.  Uoiverfal  grammar,  a.  An-  and  has  even  oonrrfponded  with'  foreign  oniverfi. 
Ci«i)t  languages.  3.  Poetry.  4  Antiquities.  5.  ties,  particalarty  that  c^  Bdiitburgh,  as  a  tedding 
Painting.     6.  Sculpture.      7.  Archite^ure.     8.    member  of  that  learned  body. 

Dddda  NATIONALLY. 
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"*  NATIONALLY,  adv.  [from  natiMai.]  With  Thcfe,  in  their  davk  nathntyt  the  detp 

-regard  to  the  oatton.— The  term  adulterous  chiefly        Shall  yield  U8y  pregnant  with  infernal  flame* 
relates  to  the  Jews;  who  befng  nationally  efpoufed  Miifos* 

to  God  by  covenant,  every  fin  of  theirs  was  in  a       (».)  Nativity  is  alfo  ufed  for.NATAL  DAY,the 
peculiar  manner  fpiritual  adultery.  South,  day  of  a  perfon's  birth  ;  in  fpeaking  of  the  iiunti; 

♦  NATIONALNESS.  n.  /.  [from  national,]  as  the  nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptift,  &c.  Bat  who 
Reference  to  the  people  in  general;  we  fay  tbe  Nativity,  it  is  underfkood  of  that  of 

Natiom€,Siz.   SeelaOQUoiSj^iAGA&A,  and    Jefus  Chrift,  or  the  feafi  of.Chriftmas. 
:Six  Nations.  {3.)   Nativity,  [nathntad},  in  ancient  !»• 

NATISO,  or  Natisowb.    See  Natizohb.        books,  fignifies  bondage  or  fervitiide. 

(lO  *  NATIVE,  fli^M«^rfw«»,  Latin ;  «i^(/tv^  (4.)  Nativity, in  aftrology, the  theme  or  flgait 
"jPr.l  f.  Produced  by  natore;  natval,  notartifi-  of  the  heavens,  and  particularly  of  the  twel?t 
jciaf.—  hoiifes,  at  the  moment  when  a  peribo  was  bora; 

.    She  more  fweet  than  any  bird  on  boagh,  called  ^alfo  the  HOROSCOPBi    Caaing  the  quefn'i 

Would  oftentimes  amongft  them  bear  a  part,       nativity,  or  by  calculation  feeking  to  knew  hot 
And  (Vrive  to  pafs,  as  fhe  could  well  enough,    long  the  queen  ihould  live,  &c.  was  made  fctooy, 

^TheiT  native  mufic  by  her  ikilfnl  art,     Spen/er,    an.  13  Eliz.  c.'».  ^ 

This  doarine  doth  not  enter  by  the  ear,  NATIVO  H abevdo,  in  law,  a  wnt  dircaed  ts 

.    But  of  itfelf  is  jw/iw  in  the  breaft.         Daws.    the(heriflF,fora  lord  who  claimed  inheritance  in  wf 
4»  Natural ;  fuch  as  is  according  to  nature ;  origi-    villain,  when  a  villain  was  ran  away  from  him,** 
nal.— The  members,  retired  to  their  homes,  r«if.    the  apprehending  and  reftoring  him  to  the  lori 
fume  the  native  fcdatcnefs  of  their  temper.  Swift.       NATIX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  bf 
^  Conferped  by  birth ,  belonging  by  birth. —  fome  old  writert  to  the  mbrita. 

But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  maiive^  NATIZONE,  a  river  in  FriuH,  anciently  calkd 

Hangs  not  on  an  ord'nance.  •  Dinbam.    Natiso,  which  runs  into  the  Lifonzo,  foui  mte 

^'*Relating  to  the  birth ;  perUining  to  th^  time    north  of  Palma  Nuovo. 
or  place  of  birth.-4f  thefe  men  have  defeated  the        NATOLIA,  the  modem  name  of  the  Ldff 
law,  and  outrun  native  pnaifliment )  'though  they    Asia,  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Turkey  in  Afai 
»can  oiHftrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  ^  fly  from    and  confifting  of  a  large  peniofula,  which  cxtewi 
dttod. .  Shah*  Hmry  V.  '      -  from  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  th«  Archipelago,  w 

Many  of  our  bodies  fliall,  no  doubt,  fea  of  Marmora«  the  ftraits  of  Galipoli  and  d 

FM)d;ii4#ive  graves.  Sbai.HinryK    Conftantinople,  which  feparate  it  from  Europe  a 

S*  Original:  that  which  gave  being.—  the  W.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bytheBlid 

Have  r  now  feen  dettth  I  is  this  the  way  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  It  is  400 

I  muft  i^turn  to  ml/W  duft  i  Milton,    miles  long  froro  £.  to  W.  and  35  broad,  and  ccfr 

(».)  *  Native.  «./  i.  One  bom  in  any  place;    tains  th^ncicnt  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  GaU^ 

-original  inhabitant.— Make  no  extirpation  of  the    Phrygia,  Myfia,  JEolia,  Ionia,  Lydu,Don»,n- 

iM/ifw,  under  pretence  of  planting  religion.  Ai-    fidia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia,    The  foil  «*  «^ 

xpn'j  Advioedo  PtlUers.^  and  commerce  contiderable.    It  is  governed  by  1 

The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.    Dr^d.    beglerbeg,  and  feveral  fangiacs.    There  are  BUsy 

-^There  ft^od  a  modument  to  Tacitus  the  hifto-    Greek  Chriftians,  befides  Armenians  and  Rooa 

rian,  toihe  emperors  Tacitus  andFlorianuB,ifii/f«iRr    catholics  in  it* 

of  the  place.  -AWi/w.— Our  na^ves  have  a  fuller  NATOLICA,  an  ifland  in  the  Meditm«wB, 
habit,  fijuarer,  and  mote  extended  chefts,  than  the  on  the  coaft  of  Greece.  Lon.  39.  la.  £.  reno^ 
people  that  be  beyond  Us  to  the  (buth.  Black.   %.    Lat.  38.  39*  N.  . 

vOffspring^  (i.)  NATRIX,  in  botany,  the  namcBireDby 

The  aeoufiaion,  -      Rivinis  to  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  w 

All  cAttfe  inborn,  could  never  be  the  native         anonis,  and  comprehended  with  it  in  one  %n^ 

Of  our  fo  frank  donation.        SbaJk.  Coiiolanur.    by  Linnxus,   under  the  name  of  (horn*.  » 

*  NATIVENESS. »./  Ifirom  native.]    State  of    Onon  is,  and  Rbst-h  akrow. 
Ibeing  produced  by  nature.  (».)  Natrix,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  m»- 

UO  ♦  NATIVITY. in. /.  [nativki,  Frcnoh.]  u  mai^  or  water4nake,  called  alfo  toequata,  m 
Birth;  iOue  into  life.-r  Concluding  ever' with  a  the  ring  about  its  neck.  It  is  not  a  water^io*** 
thankfgiving  for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  properly  fpeaking,  but  a  land  one,  which  beef 
whofe  birth  the  birthstof  alt  are  only  bleOed.  Baeon.  able  to  fwim  very  well*  often  takes  the  water  w 
—They  looked  Upon  thofe  as  the  true  days  of  their  hunt  about  for  frogs,  which  are  its  prmapai  too^ 
MtMty,  wherein  they  were  freed  from  t4ie  pains  It  grows  to  be  much  longer  and  larger  than  ut 
and  fonrows  of  a  trouUefome  world.  Nel/on.  %.  viper,  and  does  not  bring  forth  live  young  oo«. 
Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth.—  but  great  numbers  of  eggs,  which  it  lavs  m  cmr 

My  huiband,  and  my  children  both,  hills  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  puw 

And  you  the  calenders  of  tbew  nativity f  of  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

GoioagoflTip'sfeaft.  JSbak.  Cam,  t^ Ernru       NATRON.    See  Chemistry,  W«r. 

^They  lay  there  is  divinHy  in^odd  numberareitber  NATRUM,  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  10  niwjj^ 
in  •^«;i/y,^hanoe,  or  dealb.  &M.—  hiftory,  a  genuine,  pure,  and  native  ftltj  ""«?rj 

When  I  vow,  I  wetpi  and  vowsYo  bom,         different  from  our  nitre,  and  >"<*««<*, ^^P^'-lu 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears.  Shak.    other  native  falts,  it  being  a  fixed  alksh,  pu^ 

^Thy.  birth  and  thy  naiMty  h  of  Canaan*  JSzek.  of  the  nature  of  thofe  made  by  file  irm  «f- 
xvi-  3.    3.  State  or  place,  of  being  produced.--        tables,  yet  capable  6f  *  regular  cryftalM^^^' 
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vbich  thofe  (alts  are  not.    It  is  found  on  the  fur*  thery  and  fo  feem  to  cany  with  them  as  naiurat 

ace  of  the  eartbi  or  at  very  fmall  depths  within  an  evidence  as  felf-evident  truths  tbemfelves.  Locke* 

t ;  and  is  naturally  formed  into  thin  aqd  fiat  cakes  7.  Dilcoverable  .by  reafon,  not  revealed. — I  call 

)r  cruftsy  which  are  of  a  fpongy  or  cavernous  that  ntaural  religion,  which  men  might  know,  and. 

ubftanoe,  very  light  and  friabley  and«  when  pure,  ihould  be  obliged  unto,  by  the  mere  principles 

if  a  pale  hrownilh  white;  but  as.  its  fpongy  of  xeafon^  HTtlHiu.    8.  Tender;  affeiftionate  by 

exture  renders  it  very  fubjed  to  be  fouled  by.  nature^-? 

:arth  received  into  its  pores,  it  is  often  met  with  To  leave  his  wife*  to  leave  his  babes* 

)f  a  deep  dirty  brovm*  and  often  reddifti.  Natrum»  He  wants  the  na^ral  touch.        Shak.  Maehttb* 

vhether  native  or  purified,  di0blvcs  in  ^  y^ry  o*  Unaffeded ;  according  to  truth  and  reality .-«' 

ball  quantity  of  water ;  and  this  folution  iSt  in  What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumiiances 

nany  parts  of  Afia,  uied  for  walhing ;  where  it  is  in  the  behaviour  of  thofe  women  who  had  loft 

life  made  into  foap,  by  mixing  it  with  oil.  Natrum  their  hufl>ands  on  this  fatal  day?  Addifin*    io« 

educed  to  powder,  and  miied  with  land  or  flints,  Oppofed  to  violent;  as,  a  natural  death. 

at  with  any  other  ftone  of  which  crWtal  is  the  (i*)  *  Natural*  ».  /  [from  naUwt^    j.  An 

bafis,  make  them  readily  run  into  gofs.    Cold  idiot ;  one  whom  nature  dd>ars  from  underftand- 

&eated  red-hot,  and  fprinkled  with  a  fmall  quantity  i^g »  ^  fool.— < 

rf  this  ialt,  melu  in  the  fame  manner ;  as  does  alfo  Thkt  a  monfter  ihould  be  fuch  a  natural, 

iron,  copper,  and  the  regulns  of  antimonv ;  which  Shai. 

Belt  much  more  eafilv  than  they  otherwiie  would  "—Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of  that  narrow 

do.  Mercury  cannot  be  mixed  with  it  by  any  art,  compafs  he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  yoa 

ind  indeed  will  not  amalgamate  with  metals  If  will  fiud  him  i;o  more  capable  of  reafbning  than 

0DI7  a  little  of  this  fait  be  added.    It  is  found  in  ^  perfed  natural,  Locke,    a*  Native;  original  in* 

great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  Afia,  where  the  haoitant.    Not  in  ufe.r— The  inhabitants  and  na» 

natives  fwcep  it  up  fV'om  the  furface  of  .the  .ground,  turah  of  the  place  ihould  be  in  a  iUte  of  freemen* 

and  call  it  foap-earth.    The  earlieft  account  we  Ahbot-rr^Ofi^xtf&otk^  in  many  places,  wears  the 

have  of  it  is  in  the  Scripturin^  where  we  find  that  robes  of  juftice,  which  domineering  over  the  nam 

the  (alt  called  fdtre  in  thofe  times  would  ferment  iurah^  may  not  fpare  ftrangers.  RaUigb,  3.  Gift  of 

vith  vinegar»  and  had  an  ohCkerfive  quAlity»  (o  that  nature ;  quality.  Not  in  uie.— <The. wretcheder  are 

it  was  ufed  in  baths  and  in  waihing  things.    So-  the  contemners  of  all  helps ;  fuch  as,  prefuming  on 

bmoD  compares  the  finging  of  fongt  with  a  heavy  their  own  naturaU»  deride  diligence,  and  mock  at 

heart  to  the  comrariety  of  vio^ar  and  nitre ;  and  terms  when  they  underftand  not  things*  Ben  Jon/on. 

Jeremiah  fays,  that  if  the  finner  wafli  himfelf  with  —To  confider  them  in  their  pure  natnralj^  the 

nitre,  his  fin  is  not  deanfed  off.  ,  Thefe  are  prc^  earl's  intellectual  faculties  were  his  ftronger  partf 

perties  that  peifedly  agree  with  this  fait,  but  not  and  the  duke's,  his  praAicaL^  IVoiton* 

at  all  with  our  ialtpetre.    .       m  (j.)  Natural  (^  i.  i^  i»)  iUnds  oppoied  to 

NATTAM,  two  towns  of  Indoftan :  i.  With  «  faSitiom  or  artificial.  (See  Artificial.)  Biibop  ^ 

&rtioMiadura,45m.$SW.of  Triehinopoly:  a«In  Wilkins  obierves,  that  there  appears  a  world  of 

the  Caroatic,a8  miles  WNW.  of  Tricbioopoly.  diiiiarence  between  natural  and  artificial  thingSp 

NATTER  Jack,  in  soQlc^.  SeeRANA,$8.  when  viewed  with  microfco^.    The  firft  ever 

NATTES^  D£ux.    See  Dvux  Nattks.  appear  adorned  with  all  imagmable  elegance  and 

NATUNA  ISLBS,  a  duiler  of  iilands,  in  the  beauty;  .the  Utter,  though  the  moft  curious  in 

£aft  Indian  Sea ;  60  miles  W.  of  fioraeo.  their,  kind,  infinitely  rude  and  unhewn,  the  fiaeft 

(i.)  *  NATURAL.  adj»  Inaturalhf  Latin;  nr-  needle  appears  a  rough  bar  of  iron,  amd  the  moft 

tureif  Fr.J    i.  Producecf  or  effeded  by  nature ;  accurate  engraving  or  embofloaentt  as  if  done 
not  artifioaL— There  is  no  natural  mo^lo^  c^  any.«  with  a  mattock  or  a  trowel, 

particular  heavy  body,  which  is  perpetual,  yet  it  (4O  Natural,  in  heraldry,  is  uied  where  ani- 

11  poffible  from  them  to  contrive  fuchan  artificial  nials,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  are  blazoned  with  the 

revolution  as  ihall  conftantljr  be  f  he  cayfe  of  itfelf.  colours  they'naturally  have,  though  different  from 

ifilka^j  Dedalui*    %.  Illegttimate ;  not  legale—  the  common  colours  of  heraklry;  and  this  is  to 

Tbif  wouki  turn  the  vein  of  that  we  call  natural  prevent  their  armories  behig  accoled  of  faUityt 

to  that  of  legal  propagation ;  which  has  ever  been  when  blaaooed  with  the  names  of  ooloiin  un« 

encouragnl  as  the  other  has  been  disfavoured  by  known  in  heraldry. 

alHoftittttions.  Temple.    3.  Beitowed  by  nature ;  (5.)  Natuaal  Bbauty,  or  the  beauty  of 

not  acquired.^If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  natural  objeAs,  implies  thofe  qualities  in  the  workt 

I^i»  it  ihould  ieem  that  the  advantage  lies  on  of  God  whicb  are  calculated  to  excite  pleafing 

the  fide  of  children  bom  from  noble  and  vraalthy  feniations  in  the  minds  of  all  perfons  of  true  talte 

parents.  Smnft.    4.  Not  forced ;  not  fufotched ;  who  attentively  obferve  them.    ^  That  fenfibility 

Qiaated  by  nature^-I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  to  beauty  (fays  Dr  Percival,  in  his  Moral  and 

the  propereft  and  naiuralle/l  confiderations  that  Literary  Difirt,),  which,   when  cultivated  and 

belong  to  this  piece,  fyoiuon.    $.  Following  the  improved,  we  term  tafiet  is  univerfaQy  diffufed 

fiated  courie  of  things^— If  folid  piety,  humility,  through  the  human  fpecies ;  and  it  is  moft  liniforrii 

?Dd  a  fober  fenfe  of  themielves,  is  much  wanted  with  re4>ea  to  thofe  objeds,  which  being  out  of 

^  that  fex,  it  is  the  plain  and  natural  confequence  our  power,  are  not  liable  to  variation  from  accident* 

or  a  vain  and  corrupt  education.  Law.    6.  Con-  ci^price^  or  fafhion.   The  verdant  lawn,  the  ihadv 

nf?^  ^^  natural  notions.— Such  unnatural  con-  grove,  the  variegated   landfcape,  the  boundle^ 

^^'^*  become,  by  cufiom,  as  natural  to  the  ocean,  and  the  ftarry  firmament,  are  contemplated 

miod  at  fua  and  light ;  fire  and  warmth  go  toge*  with  pleafure  by  every  attentive  beholder.  But  the 
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emotions  of  different  fpedatora,  though  (imilar  ftrongty  dttd'el^gantly'the  pleafurH  of  a  garden ; 

in  kind,   differ  widely  in  degree;   and  to  relifh  and  J}r  Knox  bae  am  eflay  on  the  fame  fubjrd, 

>pdth  full  delight  the  enchanting  fcenes  of  natare»  ironi  ^ich  w«  feled  a  few  obfinratioDs:  *«  Net 

the  mind  mult  be  uncornipted  by  avarice^  fenfuality  he  alone  ia  to  bt  efteemed  a  benefa  Aor  to  maaki'  d, 

or  ambition,  quick  in  her  fenfibilitiea,  elevated  in  ^ho  makes  an  nfcfol '  difcovery ;  bot  be  alfo  who 

her  fentiment8,'and  devout  in  her  affe^ions.    Per-  can  point  out  and  recotnoBeod  as  naocmt  plea. 

hapB  fuch  ardent  enthufiafm  noay  not  be  copipa-  fure.    Of  this  kind  are  the  pleafores  arifiog  Ituq 

tihle  with  the  neceflary  toils  "and*  adHve  offices  theObferv&tion  of  natfire;   and  they  are  fai(;L!T 

which  Providence  has  afiigned  to  the  generalit)*  of  agrteable  «o  evei^  tiffte  uocormptcd  by  vicicu 

ihen.    But  there  are  none  to  whom  fome  portion  induleence.    Rtiral  fiienet  of  almoft  cver^  kind 

qf  it  may  not  prove  advantageous;  and  if  it  were  aveoelightful   to  tb^  mind   of  man.   Bat  tk: 

cherifhed  by  each  individual,  in  that  degree  which  misfortune  is,  that  the  greater  part  are  bunitd 

is  confiftent  with  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  hi^  on  in  tbe  career  of  life  with  too  great  npidity 

ftation,  the  fetkity  of  human  iife  would  ^e  con6*^  to  be  able  to  give  attvtttion  to  that  which  ioliciti 

derably  augmented.   From  this  fource^  the  refined  no  paflion.    The  datkeft  habitatoi  in  the  diitki 

and  vivid 'pleafures  of  the  imagination  are  affmofH  ftreet  of  the  metiUpoliay  where  money  cao  be 

entirely  derived ;  and  the  elegant  arts  owe  their  earned,  has  greater  charms  wttb  ma^y  thaoth 

'  choiceft  beauties'  to  a  tafle  foriihr-contempiation  groves  of  Hiigley.    The  patrdn  of  refined  pb* 

<yf  nature.    Painting  and  fculpture  are  exprefs  fure,  the  ^l^ant  Epicurus,  fixed  the  feat  of  !ii 

imitations  of  vifible  obje^ ;  and  ,whe,rewpufd  be  enjoyment  in  'a  garden.    He  was  of  opmioi, 

the  charmer  of  poetry,  if  divefled  of  the  imagery  tbatva  tranqufl  fpot,  furmihed  with  the  uoitti 

and  embdHlhmentB'Which  fhe  borrows  fVom  nrral  fwei^ts  of  art  ind  nature,  was  th<^  belt  adapted  to 

fcenes?  Painteils,  ftatuaries,  and  poets,- there!bre|  delicate' repoie<     And^eveii  th^  feveifer  phuv 

are  always  ambitious  to  acknowletlge  themfelves  foi>bers  <5f  antiquity  -were'  wont-  to  difcourie  j 

the  pupils  of  nature;  and  as  thefr ^iiHiicreafes,  th(^4had^6f  alpreading  tree,  IA  fomeciutintd 

they  grow  more  and  more  delighted  with  every  ptantaftidik'    A  bad  heart  finda  fittle  arouieir.» 

tt^w  pf  the  animal  and  vegetable" world;  -  But  but  in  a  dbmmunication  whb  the  adive  worti^. 

the  pl^fure  refuHfng  from  admirvtiOti.'is  tranfient ;  where  fc^'  H  ifiten  for  •  the  indulgence  of  t^ 

and  to  cultivate  tafte,  without  regard  ta  its  in-  li^iiaxk  "j^ffidns;   but  an  amiable  dtfpofitioo  i 

fiuence  on  the  psffflopos  and  afieifHons, '  ts  to  re^  a  cotemoi/ly^ktoini  by  a  tafte  for  the  bcautiri  a 

tree  for  its  bloffoms,  which  is  capable  of  yielding  the  ahinKal'andthe'Vegetable  creation/*   InihA; 

Ae  richeft  and  moft  valuable  fnrit.*'  Pbyfical  and  finee  the  v^oHd' was  made<  for  our  ule,  fiooetss 

moral  beatity  bj^arr  fo  intimate  a  relation  to  each  beauGieii  of'  nature  aire  alike  dtlplayed  betort  i. 

dther,  that*  they  may  be  coniidered  as  different  meOr  'flnd  -fince-  they  are  m^eftioDably  aao- 

gradations   mtheiSeide  of  excellence;  and -the  exhauftible  fund  of  'innocent'  attiotecat;  t» 

Knowledge  and "remh  of  the  fbi'mer  flioiikt  be  fcience  muft  be  of  vaft  importance  which  ttata 

deemed  oaly  a'fiep'to  the  nobler  and  more  pef-v  us'td^lMlr  thein' properly, 

nianent  enjoyments  of  the-  latter.   It  is'  th^  part,  (6.)'N'ATakaL  BaiDG-cs.  See  BarfDoih  §Ik. 

then,  of  the  moralffl,  and  it  has'been  fi^qoently  (^.)  NATtiRAL  Childreh,  thofe  boro  out  a 

Iris  bufiheTr, '  to  :point  out  dnd  recommend  fuch  lawful  wedlock.    SceiBasraaD; 

pfeeafiites  as.  are  utgfaly -gratifying,  and   are  yet  (8.)  NaruaAL'FUirtTiONs  are  thofe  sdio^ 

perfedlly  imiodent;:  Mr  Addifon,   xfhoCi  works  wherebf  the -elements  are  changed  asid  affiouu^ 

Dvill^  be  admired  as  kn)|[  as  the  language  in  wfiidh  fo  as  to  ^xconie  a  part  of  Ite  body;    $k  Mu» 

they  are   written   is  underfto6d»  •  recommenda  cm £»  i)i^« 
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vJvr^t^ni^u  w  nmiitcTR  «/^^  Sc«Mca-  **^  ^  iohaWttflts  of  it.    It  treats  of  thofe fsi^ 

.OBFUitioii  and  Obiects  t^fiAc  Sci^bmce.  ^^„^  of  wtrich,  as  far  as  our  lelearchcs  lu« 

(i.)  VTATUkAL  nrsTokt,  fh  ltd  molt  efeten-  led  us,  the  eavt^is  cotopofed,  and  of  thofe  or^ 

-^^  five  fignification,  denotes  a  kno^^rledge  nized  bodies,  whMer  vegetable  or  aniaul,  vb(^ 

and  defcHption  of  the  whole  tmiveife.    Msftters  adorn  its  furfecei  w*hieh  rife  into  the  air,orlivt3 

of  fiift  re^ftmg  the  heavens,  meteors,  atmo^  tbewaters*  .; 
'  frhere.  the  eirth,  refpedin^.all  t^  phenomena,       (3*.)  But,  as  a  fcien(^  fo'Tarions  and  coa^ 

l^de^i  which  occur  in  Xht  wprld^  and  even  of  benllve  oould  neither  .wittt  propriety  nor  Jfif^^ 

the  external  parts  and  adtohsof  man  'bimfelf,  as  tage  be  eoinplately  dlfeufled  under  the  gcner: 

for  as  reafon  can  dffcover  them,  -belong  to  the  titte,  in  a  work  Wherein  many  of  the  above  fi:^ 

province  of  natural' hiftoryj  bnt  when  we  leave  je^s  are  dilcUfM  under  o^er  icienccf,  we  r:- 

the  fitfiple  recital  of  effe^s,  andendeavour  to  fer  the  reader  to  the  article  Kincooms,  i  i- 

invefligate  the  caufes  di  fuch  phenomena,  we  wHere  h^  will  be  din^ded  to  the  difieieot  artKo 

then  leave  natural  biftory,  and  enter  onphilo-  which  conftituteeither  the  branches  or  the  otj^ 

fopby.  of  the  fcience,  and  which  are  all  treated  ccdt- 

(1.)  The  o^ijea  of  this  article,  therefbre,  in  the  their  i^fpeaive  names.    In  the  prefest  articl.  ■ 

fenfe  here  giveir  it,  is  as  extenfive  as  nature  itfell  is  only  ^ropofed  to  give  a  general  and  pfrt)<^ 

But,  in  its  more  appropriated  fen^,  it  only  ex-  phical  view  of  the  fubje^t ;  to  fet  forth  in  a  fus"* 

tends  to  the  Anface  of  the  eanii}  the  works  on  it|  mary  way,  what  occurs  in  the  three  kingdoiBi  -* 

uM'-r: 
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nature ;  witji  their  coDftxtution,  laws,  and  eco-  low  ground8»  are  filled  with  mofly  tumpSy  which 

3omy;  or,  in  other  word8»  that  all-wiie  difpofi^  are  brought  down  by  the  water. from  the  higher 

joD  of  the  Creator  in  relation  to  natural  thiogSy  .partly  or  are  produced  by  putrified  plants*    New 

)y  which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  geeeral  ends  meadows  often  arife  from  marihes-dried  up.  This 

ind  reciprocal  ufes.  happens fooner  when  the/pba^num (a  kind  of  mofs) 

5Ecr.  I.    0/  the  TBRRAauEous  Globb  hi  Ge-  *>S»'^**^  a  foundation  j  for  this  in  procefs  of  time 

j4w«ww»  x«Mv»a»  •»  vm  chanires  into  a  very  porous  mould,  till  almoftthe 

(4.)  Thb  terrac^eous  globe,  or  .the  World  ftrikea  root>  and  along  with  the  cotton  graffet 

Hrbich  we  inhabit,  IS  evoy  where  furrounded  with  conftitutes  a  turf,  raifeid  in  fuch  a  manner  that 

elements,  and  contains  in  its  fuperficies  the  three  the  roots  get  continually  highe/s  and  thus  lay  a 

Kingdoms  of  NATURKyas  they  are. called;  the  more  firm  foundation  for  other  piantSf  till  the 

FOSSIL  or  MINERAL,  which  conlUtulea  the  cruft  whole  marfh  is  changed  into  a  fine  meadow;  if 

)f  the  earth ;  the  vsGEtA^LE,  which  adorns  the  the  water  happen  to  work  itfelf  a  new  pai)rage. 

ace  of  it,  and  draws  great  part  of  its  nourifb-  (lo.)  Hillocks,  that  abound  in  low  grounds* 

nrnt  from  the  foilil  kingdom;  and  the  ▲NIM4L9  occafion  the  earth  to  increafe  yearly,  and  feem  to 

irhich  is  fu/tained  by   the  Tegetable  kingdom*  do  hurt :  but  the  barren  fpots  thus  become  foon- 

rbus,  then,  thefe  three  grand  divifions  or  king-  er  rich  meadow  and  pafture  land.    Thefe  hillocks 

lonis ;  CO? er,  adorn,  and  vary,  the  furface  of  are  foiled  by  ant^  by  ftones  and  roots,  and  the 

the  earth.    ^  trampling  of  cattle ;  but  the  principal  caufe  10 

(5)  As  to  the  STRATA  of  the  eajitii>  and  the  force  of  the  winter  cold*  which  in  fpringraifes 

MOUNTAINS,  the  upper  parts  confift  of  rag-ftone ;  the  roots  of  plants  fo  high  above  the  ground*  that 

iHe  fjext  flate .;  the  3d  of  marble,  filled  with  petri-  being  espoied  to  the  air,  they  grow  and  periib  ; 

adions;  the  4th  again  of  flate ;  and  laftly,  the  after  which  the  golden  maidenhairs  fill  the  vacant 

oweft  of  free-ftone.    The  habitable  part  of  the  places. 

^b,  thongb  it  is  fcooped  into  various  inequali-  ( 11. }  MouMTAraB,^  hills,  yallbts,  and  all 

in,  yet  it  is  every  where  high  in  coroparifon  with  the  inequalities  of  the  eartbi  inftead  of  diminilb« 

he  water;  and  the  farther  it  is  from  the  fea  it  is  ing  its  beauty,  give  a  more  pleafing  afped,  and 

generally  higher.    Thus  the  waters  in  the  lower  confer  great  advantages.    For  thus  the  furface  is 

places  are  not  at  reft,  unlefs  fome  obftade  con-  larger ;  different  kinds  of  plants  thrive  better,  and 

ioes  them,  and  thus  fonios  lakes  and  marlhes.  are  more  eafily  watered ;  and  the  rain  waters  run 

(6.)  The  SEA  furrounds  the  continent*  and  takes  in  continual  ftreams  into  the  fea ;  not  to  mention 

fp  the  greateft  part  of  the  earth's  furface.    The  many  other  ufes  in  relation  to  winds,  heat,  and 

'ea  ihores  are  ufually  full  of  dead  teftaoeons  anU  cold.    Alps  are  the  higheft  mountains*  that  reach 

luU,  wreckj  and  fuch  like  bodies*  which  axe  an-  to  the  fecond  region  of  the  air,  where  trees  can* 

laally  thrown  out  of  it.    They  ar^  alfo  covered  not  grow  ereft.    The  higher  thefe  Alps  are*  the 

nth  (and  of  various^ , kinds*  ftones*  &c.     For  colder  they  are  r^rt^m  ^ari^ttf.    Hence  the  Alp« 

vhile  the  rapid  rivers  ru(h  through  narrow  val-  in  Sweden*  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Peru*  firafitf 

cys,  they  wear  away  the  fides;  and  thus  the  fri-  Armenia*  Alia*  and  Africa*  are  perpetually  co» 

ibleand  foft  earth  falls,  in*  and  i(^  particles  are  veredwith  fnow*  which  becomes  almoft  as  hard 

carried  to  diftant  ihores ;  whence  the  conUnent  as  ice.    But  if  by  chance  the  fummer  heats  be 

SaioB  DO  fflsall  increafe.  greater  than  ordinary*  fome  part  of  thofe  ftores 

(?•)  The  CLovos  colleded  from  exhalations*  melts*  and  runs  in  rivens  into  the  lower  region% 

:hiefly  from  the  fea,  but  likewife  from  other  wa-  which  are  thus  much  refreihed. 

en»  and  moift  grounds*  and  condenfed  in  the  (la.)  It  is  icarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  the 

ower  regions  of  the  atbiospmbrb*  fupply  the.  rocks  and  stoves  difperfed  over  the  globe  were 

ianh  with  RAIN  ;^  but  fince  they  are  attraded  by  formed  originally  in*  and  from*  the  earth ;  bat 

be  mountainous  parts,  of  th^  earth,  it  follows*  when  rqieated  torrents  of  rain  have  ibftened  the 

iiat  tbde  parts  muft  have  a  larger  Chare  of  water  foluble  earth*  and  carried  it  down  into  the  lower 

ban  the  r^    Sraiuos,  wfhich  generally  ruih  out  parts*  thefe  folid  and  heavy  bodies*  being  laid 

It  the  foot  of  mountains,  take  their  rife  from  this  bare*  ftickout  above  the  furnce.    The  tides  al« 

tain  water,  and  vapours  oonden&d,  that  trickle  fo  have  confiderable  effed  on  the  iea.ihore*  which 

trough  tl^  holes  and  intjerftices  of  loofe  bodies*  being  daily  aod  nightly  affauUed  by  the  waves* 

uid  are  received  into  caverns.    (See  Metboro-  at  length  gives  wav*  and  breaks  off.    Hence  we 

LOGY.)    Thefe  afford  puxe  water  purged  by  fee  therubbiih  of  the  ihores  on  moftcoafts. 

training ;  and  rarely  dry  up  in  fummer*  or  ^eexe  (13.)  The  winter  by  its  froft  prepares  the  earth 

a  winter,  ib  that  animals  never  want  a  whole-  and  mould*  which  thenoe  are  broken  into  very 

UMne  and  refreibing  liquor.  minute  particles*  and  thus*   being  put  into  a 

(^O.l'he  chief  (burces  of  rivbrs  are  fountains  mouldering  ftate,  become  more  fit  for  tbenouriib^ 

M  riils,  growing  by  gradual  fupplies  into  larger  ment  of  plants)  by  iU  fnow  it. covers  the  feedB 

Areams ;  tiU  at  laft,  after  a  conflux  of  a  vaft  num-  and  roots  of  plants*  aod  thus  by  eoU  defenda^ 

^  of  them*  they  &11  into  the  fea  with  rapi«  them  horn  the  fin^  t/tM;  while  thepiercii^ 

^ty,  and  there  depofit  the  ftores,  foreign  mat-  froft  of  the  winter  purifies  the;  atmofplvere  .sAdt 

ttrs,  and  fuch  earthy  fubftances  as  the^  tore  oflf  in  putrid  waters*  and  makes  them  more  wholefume. 

their  way.    Thus  the  water  returns  in  a  circle^  fior  animals. 

^'i  a<fts  over  the  (ame  £cene  in  continued  fuo*  (14.)  Thepeipetual  fucceifion  of  heat  and  opid 

^*^^0D.  renders  our  lummers  more  pl^fings  ao4  though 

(9)  Maeshbs*  ariAogfrom  wster  retained  in^  thewinter  deprives  ua  of  many  plants  and  animals* 

yet 
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yet  the  perpetual  fummer  within  the  tropics  is  not  1y  kind  of  ftone,  certiinly  the  moft  comnoD)  m 

much  more  agreeable,  as  it  often  deftroys  men  chalky  mountains.-- It  would  appear  therefore 

and  other  animals  by  its  immoderate  heat.  Thofe  form  tb?s  to  be  produced  from  chalk, 

regions  abound  with  exquifite  fruits/  (xo.)Stalactitb8,  ordro[^ftone»  iscompo&j 

(i5.')ThewinterS|thoughtroub!erometoagreat  of  calcareous  particles,  adhering  to  a  dry,  2ad 

part  or  the  globe  on  account  of  their  vehement  and  generally  a  vegetable  body,  and  is  depofited  Ij 

intenfe  cold,  yet  are  lefs  hurtful  to  human  life  dropping  water;  from  which  ctrcumftaoce  i: 

than  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  the  fuperior  feems  to  have  derived  its  vulgar  name     lacni&a. 

longevity  of  the  natives  of  cold  climates  teftifies.  tions  (Sjji,  Nat.  3%.  5.  6.  7.  8.)  are  commonly  gei 

Yet  on  the  whole,  men  may  live  very  convenient-  nerated  where  a  vitriolic  water  conneds  dayq 

ly  on  almoft  any  part  of  the  earth;  as  every  dif-  and  earthy  particles  together.    Slate,  by  tbevc. 

ferent  country  has  dififereht  natural  advantages.  jietables  that  are  often  inclofed  in  it|  kcan  to  uk: 

(i4.)  The  feafons,  like  human  life,  have  their  its  origin  from  a  marihy  mould, 

viciifitudes;  their  beginnings,  their  progrefs,  and  (ax.)  Mbtals  vary  according  to  the  natmtof 

their  end.    The  jovial  fpring,  Is  fucceeded  by  the  matrix,  in  which  they  adhere;  e,  g.  thepf* 

the  luxuriant  and  the  mellow  fummer,  autumn  rites  cupri  Fahlumenus  contains  frequently  k^ 

paves  the  way  for  gloomy  winter.  phur,  arfenic.  Iron,  Copper,  a  little  gold,  vhrid, 

(17.  To  perpetuate  theeftablilhed  courfe  of  na-  alum,  fometrmes  lead-ore,  lilver,  and  zinc.  Tbj 
ture  in  a  continued  ferieSt  the  Divine  Wifdom  gold,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  arfenic,  pyrites,  fitrioi, 
"has  thought  nt  that  all  living  creatures  ihould  come  put  of  the  fame  vein.  The  number  tber^ 
conflantly  be  employed  in  froducing  individuals  $  fore  of  fpecies  and  varieties  of  foffils,  each  fervis; 
that  all  natural  things  ihouid  contribute  towards  different  purpofes,  according  to  their  different  ci* 
prejemnng  every  fpecies ;  and  laftly,  that  the  death  tures»  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  difierent  kic& 
and  dt/truSion  of  one  thing  ihould  alvfays  be  fub*  of  earths  and  ftones  are  varioufly  combined.  Ss 
fervient  to  the  produdtion  of  another.  Hence  the  Mineralogy,  Part  IF. 
objeds  of  our  prefent  inquiry  fall  to  be  confider<N  (ai.)  11.  Prbservatiok.  As  fofllls  are  defi- 
ed in  a  threefold  view,  that  of  propogittiwt^  pre-  tuteof  life  and  organization;  are  hard,  and  Dot  (^ 
/ervationt  and  death  jot  de/iruSion.  noxious  to  putrefadion  ;  ib  they  laft  Ipngerthsi 

Cb/*-.  Tf     o/'^A.  v«^e..«  Tr,^^^^*M  auy  othcT  kind  of  bodics.  Airis  fuppofedtococ 

Sect.  U.    Of  the  Fossil  Kingdom.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^.^  ^^^^^^j^ .  ^^  .^  y^^^^  ^^^^^ 

.  *(xS.)l.  Propagation.  It  is  generally  agreed,  upon  the  furfoce  of  the  earth,  and  makeithe: 

that  ftones  are  not  organical  bodies,  like  plants  morefolid,  compact,  and  durable.    The  cha!^ 

and  animals ;  and  therefore  it  is  clearj  that  they  are  marl,  which  they  ufe  in  Flanders  and  about  Bxtit 

not  produced  from  an  egg,  like  the  tribes  of  the  for  building  houfes,  as  long;  as  it  continuet  io  th; 

other  kingdoms.    Hence  the  variety  of  foflils  is  quarry  is  friable :  but  when  dog  up  and  ezpde^ 

proportionate  to  the  different  combinations  of  to  the  air  it  grows  gradually  harder, 

coalefcent  particles;  and  hence  the  fpQcies  in  the  (13.)  Though  we  know  not  the  canfe  v)^ 

foffil  kingdom  are  not  fo  diftmd  as  in  the  other  laige  rocks  are  fplit,  and  vaft  fragments  fre^txti^* 

two.    Hence  alfo  the  laws  of  generation  in  rela-  ly  fdm  off;  yet  weobferve,that  fiiTuresaredo^!^ 

tion  to  foflils  have  been  In  all  ages  extremely  dif.  up  by  watery  wfiich  gets  between  them,  and  i 

licult  to  explain;  and  hence  have  arifen  fo  many  detained  there ;Torming  cryftal  and  fpar.   Hff<; 

different  opinions  about  them>  that  it  would  be  we  fcarcely  ever  find  any  cryftal  but  in  tiM« 

cndlefs  to  enumerate  them.  ftones  which  have  retained  for  fome  time  is  tber 

(xo.)  Some  fuppofe  that  clay  is  the  fediment  of  chinks  water   loaded '  with   ftony  partickt  h 

the  lea ;  and  obfervation  fo  far  feema  to  fupport  the  fame  manner  water  fills  the  cavities  in  xasts 

this  opinion,  for  great  plenty  of  it  is  generally  and  concretes  into  quartz  or  cryftal. 

found  along  the^coafts.    Seamen,  who  have  kept  (14.)  It  is  manifeft  that  ftones  are  not  ooly^ 

journals,  have  obferved,  that  a  very  minute  fend  nerated,  augmented,  and  changed  perpetial!fi 

covers  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  and  feem  to  from  rocruftationa  brought  upon  mofs,  bat  at  1^ 

think  that  it  is  daily  cryftallized  from  the  water,  fo  increafed  by  cryftal  and  fpar.    Tlie  ^djaces: 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  teftaceous  earth,  too,  efpecially  if  it  be  impregnated  v^ 

bodies  and  petrifadions  refembling  animals  were  iron  particles,  is  commonly  changed  into  a  ^ 

•oce  real  animals  or  vegetables.    It  has  been  fup-  ftone.    It  is  &id,  that  the  marble  quarries  is  \> 

pofed  indeed,  that  ihells,  being  of  a  calcareous  lyy  from  whence  fragments  are  cut,  grow  c? 

nature,  changed  the  adjacent  clay,  fand,  or  mould,  again.    Ores  grow  by  degrees*  whenever  the  ^ 

into  toe  fame~kind  of  fubftance.    Hence  it  ap-  neral  particles,  conveyed  by  water  througb  tk 

pears  certain,  that  marbles  may  be  generated  from  clefts  of  mountains,  are  retained  there:  fo  tlu^t 

petrifadions ;  and  therefore  it  la  often  full  of  adhering  to  the  homogeneous  matter  a  k>Dg  vM«» 

them.    Rag- ftone,  the  common  matter  of  our  at  laft  they  take  its  nature,  and  are  changed  is^ 

rocks,  appears  to  be  formed  from  a  fandy  kind  a  fimilar  fubftance. 

of  clay;  moft  frequently,  however,  this  appears  (15.)  III.  Destruction.    Fossils,  altbosp 

to  happen  where  the  earth  is  impregnated  with  the  Iiardeft  of  bodies,  yet  are  fubjeA  to  ddbiDc- 

iron.   Free-ftone  feems  to  be  the  produft  of  fand :  tion^  as  well  as  all  other  created  fubftanccs.   1°^ 

and  the  deeper  the  bed  where  it  is  found,  the  ate  diffolved  in  Various  ways,  by  water,  aiVt  «» 

more  compaS  it  becomes ;  and  the  moredenfe  the  the  folar  rays ;  by  the  rapidity  of  riven,  ^^^'^ 

fand,  the  more  eafily  it  concretes.  But  if  an  alkaline  of  cataradts,  and  eddies,  which  cootioujUy  wj 

clay  be  mixed  with  the  fand,  the  freeftone  is  ge«-  upon,  and  at  laft  reduce  to  powder  the  ban^ 

nented  more  leadily.    The  flint  is  almoft  the  on*'  rOcks.  •  The  agitations  of  th«  iea,  and  likc^  ^ 
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the  vf h«m«ice' of  the  waveB, , excited  bjr  turbo-  (3^*)  Flunts  produce  feeds;  but  they  are  en- 
lent  windst  pulverife  ftonea,  :is  evidently  appears  ttrelsr  unfit  for  propagathMi,  nnlefs  /ecundatfon 
by  their  roundncfs  along  the  fliore.  precedes^  which  is  perfdrmed  by  an  tntercourfe 

(16.)  San 0  is  formed  of  free-ftone,  which  is  between  different  fekes.    Flanfs  therefore ar^'ptO' 

deltroyed  partly  by  froft,  making  it  friable ;  part-  vided  with  organs  of  generation,  analogdua  to 

ly  by  the  agitation  of  water  and  waves»i^hich  animalf*    (See  Botant,  Index*)    Thefe  are  cof  ^ 

wear  away.  Jiflolve,  and  reduce  into  minute  par-  tained  in  the  flowers.    In  moft  flowers  the  flami- 

ticles  what  froft  had  made  friable.  na  furtx)and  the  piftils,  and  are  of  about  the  fame 

(17.)  Cw  ALK  is  in  general  fuppofed  to  be  form-  height  1  but  there  are  many  plants  in  which  the  pif- 

td  of  rough  marble,  which  the  air,  the  fan,  and  til  is  lonjcer  than  the  ftamina;  and  in  thefe  the  flow- 

the  winds  have  diflbUed.    The  Hate  earthy  or  hu-  crs  recline,  that  the  duft  may  the  more  eaflly  fall  in- 

mus  fchifti,  (Syjl'  NaU  511.}  owes  its  origin  to  totheftigma,  tf.;^.  in  the  campanula,  cowflip9,  &c. 

flace,  ihowers,  airi  and  fnow  melted «  (35.)  But  when  the  fecundation  is  Completed* 

(18.)  OcHRr  Is  formed  of  metals  diflbWed*  and  the  flowers  rife  again,  that  the  ripe  feeds  may  not 

prefcnts  the  very  fame  colours  which  we  always  fall  out  before  they  are  diiperfed  by  the  winJv.   In 

find  the  ore  tinged  with  when  expofed  to  the  air.  other  flowers,  where  the  piftil  islhorter,  the  flow^ 

Vitriol  in  the  fame  manner  mixes  with  water  from  ers  prefcrve  an  ered  fituation ;  when  the  flovrer- 

oredeftroyed.  ing  comes  on  they  become  ercdt,  though  befbrtf 

(29.)  The  muria  faxatilia  (S^JI.  Nat.  14.  6%  a  they  *were  drooping*  or  immerM  under  watet* 

kind  of  taUcy  (lone,  yielding  fait  in  the  parts  that  When  the  male  flowers  afe  placed  below  the  fe- 

8re  turned  to  the  fun,  isdiflblved  into  fand,  which  msi\e  ones,  the  leaves  are  exceedingly  fmall  and 

falU  by  little  and  iittle  upon   the  earth  till  the  narrow,  that  they  may  not  hinder  the  duft  from 

whole  is  confomed  ;  not  to  mention  other  kinds  flying  upwards  like  fmoke;  as  we  fee  in  the  pine« 

of  foflils.    Laftly,  from  thefe  arife  new  foflils,  fo  flr,  yew,  fea-grapct  juniper,  cypref8,.&c.    But 

that  the  deftf  udlion  of  one  thing  ferves  conftantly  when  in  one  and  the  lame  fpecies  one  plant  is 

for  the  generation  of  another.  male  and  the  other  female,  and  cqnfequently'may 

(30.)  Teftaccous  worms  too  eat  away  the  hard-  be  far  from  one  another,  the  mate  dtift  is  earned 

eft  rock^    That  fpecies  of  (hell  fiOi  called  the  in  abundance  by  the  wind  fiwn  the  male  to  the 

rtf%<ir.^<e// bores  through  ftonesin  Italy,  and  hides  female:  as  in  the  whole  clafs  of  DfOECiA/     JL 

hfelf  within  them)  fo  that  the  people  who  cat  more  difficolt  impregnation  is  compenfated  by  the 

them  are  obliged  to  break  the  ftoncs  before  thefy  longevity  of  the  individuals,  and  the  continuatioti 

c^in  come  at  them*    The  cochlea,  {Faun,  cfute,  of  life  by  buds,  fuckersg  and  roots.    Moft  flower's 

1299.)  a  ^^^^  of  fnail  that  lives  on  craggy  rocks,  e^tpand  themfelves  when  the  fun  ihines  forth  ; 

cats  and  bores  through  the  Chalky  bills,  as  worms  whereas  when  clouds,  rain,  or  evenmg  come  on* 

do  through  wood.    This  is  evident  by  the  obler-  they  clofe  up,  Teft  the  genifahduft  ihould  be  coa- 

vations  of  the  celebrated  t>E  G£ER.    There  are  gulated  or  reodered.ufelefs.    But  when  the  fecun- 

often  found  dead  infed^  in  the  hearts  of  the  hard-  dation  is  over,  the  flowers  never  clofe  themfelveti 

«-lt  t'ocks,  without  any  viftbTe  trace  of  the  man-  up.    The  organs  of  generation,  which  in  the  ani- 

ner  of  their  getting  there  * '  whence  many  fuppofe  mal  kingdom  are  generally  removed  from  flght,  in 

that  ftofieS  were  originally  fluid.  the  vegetable  are  expofed  to  full  view;  and  afford 

Qc/>*  TTT     /1/-JL  tf*^ ..,-«.„  tr*  «#.^    *  delightto  the  fpeftator  by  their  beautiful  colours 

Sect- III.    Q/^M.  Vegetable  Kingdom.    .  ^nd  delicious  idoiirs.    At  this  time  t^ees,  flies. 

(31.) I.  pROFAGATiON.  Aff  ATOM Y  proves,  that  and  other  infers,  fuck  honey  out  of  their'  neda- 

all  plants  are  organic  and  living  bodies ;  and  that  ries,  and  from  their  efl^dte  dnft  the  bees  gather 

all  organic  bodies  are  propagated  from  an  egg^  has  wax.    All  the  experiments  that  have  hitherto  been 

been  demonftrated^    The  feeds  of  vegetables  as  made  confirm  this  bypothefis ;  though  it  has  been 

Weil  as  of  animals,  snre  called  eggsf  thefe  are  dif-  controverted  by  the  late  Mr  Sm  el  lib  in  his  Pifi" 

fcrcnt  in  every  difl*eTent  plant*    Many  plants  how-  Icfophy  of  Naturai  ly^^ff* 

e?er,  pulh^  ^rth  from  their  roots  frefli  onsets  (34.)  Asto  the  di|(emination  of  ieedsaf^er  they 

fur  two  or  more  years.    Many  may  even  be  pro*  come  to  maturity,  the  Author  of  nature  has  wife- 

p.'igated  by  brancbesi  buds,  fuckers,  and  leaver,  ly  provided  for  this  fn  numberlefs  ways.    The  - 

fixed  in  the  ground,  and  even,  not  a  few  trees,  ftalks  and  ft  ems  raife  the  fruit  above  the  ground* 

Hence  their  ftems  being  divided  into  branches;  that  the  winds,  ihaking  them«  may  difpeffe  far 

tnay  be  looked  on  as  roots  above  ground  )  for  In  oflf  the  ripe  feeds.     Moft  of  the^  pericarpia  arc 

the  fame  way  the  roots  creep  under  ground ;  and  fliut  at  top,  that  the  feeds  may  not  fall  before 

Utvide  into  tn-anches.   ^s  a  proof  of  thi»,  a  tree  they  are  Ibaken  out  by  ftormy  winds.    Wings  ate 

^'ill  grow  in  an  inverted  fltiiaiion,  the  roots  being  given  to  many  feedsi  by  the  help  of  which  they 

placed  upwards,  and  the  head  downwards,  and  fly  far  from  the  mother  plant,  and  often  over« 

buried  in  the  ground ;  for  then  the  branches  will  be-,  fpread  a  whole  country.    Thefe  wings  conflft  ei^* 

rome  roots,  and  the  rootsr  will  produce  leaves  and  ther  of  a  down,  asin  moft  ofnbe  compofitejiow- 

flowers^    The  lime  tree  may.aftbrd  an  example,  ereJ  plants;  or  of  H  niembraney  as  in  the  birch* 

Oil  which  gardeners  have  chiefly  made  experi-  akier,  afh|  &c«    Hence  v^oodty  which  happen  to 

ments.    Yet  this  by  no  means  overturns  the  doc-  be  confumed  by  fire  or  any  other  accident,  afe 

trine,  that  all  vegetables  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  foon  reftored  by  new  plants  diiTeminated  by'thefe 

for  in  each  of  thefe  inftances  noUiiog' vegetates  means;    Many  kinds  of  fruit  areenrincii  wiUi  a 

but  what  was  the  part  of  a  plant,  formerly  pro-  .  remarkable  elaftkity*  by  the  force  of  which  tile 

duced  from  feed  ;  fo  that;  in  ix%  without  feed  no  ripe  pericarpia  throw  the  feeds  to  a  great  diftance  % 

new  plant  is  produced.  «9  the  wood^forrel,  thp  fpurgCr  ihe  phyllaiWhtis, 
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the  dittAny,  &c.    Other  feeds  or  poricarpia  are  3100;  of  tobacco,  4o»3ao.     B«t  liippofing  any 

rough,  or  provided  with  hooks;  io  that  they  are  annual  plant  prodncing  annuaUy  ooly  two  tcfde» 

apt  to  fticfc  to  ^nimab  that  pafs  by  them,  and  even  of  this,  aftei*  »o  years,   there  wouW  be 

are  thus  carried  to  their  holes,  where  they  are  1,048,576  indiiiduaU.    For  they  would  iocreife 

both  fown  and  manured^  and  therefore  the  plants  yearly  in  a  duple  proportion,  viz.  4, 4,  8, 16,  occ, 

of  ihefe  feeds  grow  whore. others  wjll  not;  as  (jjb.II.  Prkservatioii.    The  great  Creator 

hounds  tongue,  agrimony,  &c.  of  alHthings  decreed,  that  the  whole  earth  ftiouM 

.( 35 0  Berries  and  other  pcricirpia  are  aUottedfor  be  covered  with  plants,  and  that  no  place  (bould 

aliment  to  animals;  but  while  they  eat  the  pulp  be. void,  none  barren.   But  fince all cosatries ha\r 

.they  fow  the  feeds ;  for  th^  rither  dtfperfe  thetn  not  the  fame  changes  of  feafons,  and  ei ery  foil \^ 

at  the  fame  time ;  or,  if  they  fwallow  theito,  they  nut  equally  fit  for  every  plant ;  be  therefore,  tlut 

always  cone  out  unhurt.    Thus  if  a  field  be  ma-  no  place  fliould  be  without  fdtne,  gave  to  evtn 

nured  with  recent  mud  or  dung  not  quite  rotten,  one  of  them  fuch  a  nature,  as  might  be  chtrdy 

various  other  .plants  often  come  up  along.wjtb  the  atlapted  to  the  climate ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  c  a 

grain  that  is  fowed.     The  mifletoe  always  grows  bear  an  intenfe  cold,otheiis  an  equal  degree  of  hnt; 

upon  other  trees,  becaufe  the  thruih  that  eats  the  fome  delight  in  dry  ground,  others  in  moift,  &c. 

feeds  of  it,  cafts  them  forth  with  its  dung.    The  (.18.)  The  Alpine  plants  live  only  in  high  Ki 

greateft  part  of  the  junipers  alfo,  that  fiil  our  cold  fituations ;  and  therefore  often  on  the  Al;^ 

woods,  are  fown  by  thrulhes,  and  other  birds,  in  of  .Armenia,   Switzerland,  the  Pyreneans,  1:. 

the  fame  manner;  as  the  berries,  being  heavy,  whofe  tops  are  equally  covered  with  eternal  fnovi 

cannot  be  difperfed  far  by  the  winds;    The  crofs-  as  thofe  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  planta  of  the  (itu 

bjll  that  lives  on  the  fir-cones,  and  the.  hawfinch  kind  are  found,  and  it  would  be  in  vau  to  fitL 

that  feeds  on  the.  pine-cones,  at  the  fame  time  fow  .  fiir  ihem  anywhere  elfr.    The  Alpine  plants  blw, 

many  of  their  feeds;  efpecially  when  they  cany  .and  ripen  their  feeds  very  early,  left  the  wirtc 

the  cone  to  a  (tone,  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  that  they  .fliould  fteal  upon  them  on  a  fudden,  and  deftrc* 

may  more  eafily  ftrip  it  of  its  fcaJes*  •  Swine  like-  them.    Our  northern  plants,  although  they  ire 

wifej  by.turning  up  the  earthy  and  moles  by  throw-  extremely  rar6  everywhere  elfe,  yet  are  found  ■ 

ing  up  hillocks,  prepare  the  ground  for  feeds  as  Siberia,  and  about  Hudfon's  Bay ;  as  the  aibuii^ 

the  ploughman  does.  bramble,  winter-green,  &c. 

(3<^*)  By  means  of  the  fea»,Iake8,  and  Hvers,  too,  .   (39.)  Plants  impatient  of  cold  live  within  tL* 
feeds  are  often  conveyed  unhurt  to  diftant  coun-  torrid  zones ;  hence  both  the  Indies,  nolwithJl;«t .. 
tries.    Various  other  ways  in  which  nature  pro-  ing  their  diftance,  have  plants  in  common.   Tl. 
vides  for  the  diflTemi  nation  of  plants,  are  pointed  .Ope  of  Good  Hope  produces  plants  pccu!ur  t  < 
out  by  LiNKAUs  in  an  Oration  nneenung the attg-  itfelf;  as  all  the  mefembr)'amhc0ia,  aodaiir"." 
ntentathn  ofthefuib:tableeartb.    In  that  Efiay,  he  all  the  fpecies  of  aloes.    Oralfes,  the  moft  ct^a- 
ihows,  that  there  was  only  one  pair  of  all  li-  mon  of  all  plants,  can  bear  almoin  any  temptri- 
ving  thing*  created  at  the  beginning.    He  lays  ture,  for  they  above  all  plants  are  neceflfarytbr'J; 
down  as  a  principle.   That    at  the   beginning  nouriftiment  of  cattle ;  and  the  iaitje  thing  is  ci- 
all  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  fea,  unlefa.one  ferved  of  our  rooft  common  grainit.    • 
illand,  large,  enoughto  contain  all  animals  and  ve-  (40.)  Thus  neither  the  iborching  fun,  nor  iv 
getables.    This  principle  he  endeavours  to  efta-  pinching  cold,  hinders  aay  country  from  hati  v 
bl^ih  by  feveral  phenomena,  which  makes  it  pro-  its  vegetables.    Nor  is  there  any  foil  which  dor; 
bable  that  th/e  earth  has  been  and  is  ftill  gaining  up-  not  bring  forth  many  kinds  of  plaott.  The  pers- 
on the  fea;  and  does  not  forget  to  mention  foffil  .  weeds,  the  water  lily,  lobelia,  inhabit  the  wrrr 
fliells  and  plants  every  where  found,  which  he  The  fluviales,  fuci,  confervas,  cover  the  bottoir 
fays  cannot  be  accounted  for.  by  the  deluge.    He  of  rivers,  and  fea.    The  fphagna  fill  the  mM\l^' 
then  undertakes  to  Ihow  how  all  vegetables  and  The  brya  clothe  the  plaina.    The  drieft  »•«<'< 
animals  might  in  this  illaiid  have  a  foil  and  climate  and  places  fcarce  ever  illuminated  by  the  nr?  r 
'  proper  for  each,  only  by  fuppofing  it  to  be  placed  the  fun,  are  adorned  with  the  hypna.  Nay,  ft^/f-f* 
under  the  equator,and  crowned  with  a  very  high  and  the  trunks  of  trees  are  not  excepted,  tor  x^^^ 
mountain.    For  it  is  well  known  that  the  fame  are  covered  with  various  kinds  of  liver-wort.  Tt 
plants  are  found  on  .the  Swifs,  the  Pyrenein,  the  defart  and  moft  fandy  places  have  their  pecu>'' 
Scots  Alps,  on  Olympus,  Lebanon,  Ida,  as  on  the  trees  and  plants ;  and  as  rivers  or  brooks  are  i^elii^'^ 
Lapland  and  Greenland  Alps.    And  Tournefort  found  there,  we  cannot  without  wonder  obirn: 
found  at  the  boUom  of  Mount  Ararat  the  com-  that  many  of  them  diflil  water,  and  by  that  mer  • 
xnon  plants  of  Armenia  j  a  little  way  up,  thofe  of  afford  the  greateft  comfort  both  to  man  and  fcf- 
Italy;  higher,  thofe  which  grow  about  Paris;  af-  that  travel  there.    Thus  the  tiHandfia,  which  ;' 
terwards,  the  Swedifh  plants;  and  laftly,  on  tlie  a  parafitical  plant,  and  grows  on  the  tops  of  trr< 
.  top,  the  Lapland  Alpbe  pjants;  and  I  myfelf,  adds  in  the  defaxta  of  America,  has  its  leaves  turRC«i : 
.  the  author,  from  the  planCs  growing  on  the  Dale-  the  bafe  into  the  ihape.of  a  pitcher,  with  then 
.carlian  Alps  could  colled  how^  much  lower  they  tremity  expanded;  in  thefe  the  rain  iscoUcd^-'> 
<  were  tban  the  Alps  of  Lapland.  He  then  proceeds  and  preferved  for  thtrfty  men,  birds,  and  besi!i> 
,tO  (how  how  from  one  plant  of  each  fpecies  the  ( 41.)  The  wateii.t« es  in  Ceylon piodttcrt<:5- 
:  immenfe  number  of  tndtvi()ualanow  exifting  might  lindrical  bladders,  covered  with  a  lid ;  ioto  tkr 
A^arife.    He  gives  fame  inftadces  of  the  furprifing  is  fecreted  a  moft  pure  and  refrefhiog  water,  ^ - 
..  fertility  of  cerUin  plants ;  .-v;  jv  the  elecampane,  ving  the  taftepf  nedtar.    There  is  a  ^ind  <rf  ^^' 
,  ope  plant  of  which  produced  3000  feeds ;  of  fpelt,  kow-pmt  in  New  France,  that  if  you  will  bx"-^ ' 
,^oo©|  of  the  fun  .flower,  40^;  of  the  poppy,  bnnch  of  it,  it  will  afford  a  pint  of  excellent  watc' 
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How  wUeiisow  beautiful,  it  the  agreement  betweco  toot*  of  planta  upwarda  in  ^ring  ;  as  wf  fee  hap- 

the  planet  of  every  country  and  its  inhabitants  ?  pen  Annually  to  trunks  of  trees*  and  other  thlngt 

(4 v)  Plants*  often  by  their  very  ftrudlure.  con^  pot  into  the  ground.^   Hence  vtiry  few  mofles 

tribute  remarkably  both  to  their  ownpreiervation  grow  in  the  warmer  cltmatt's*  as  not  being  fo  ne* 

and  that  of  others^  But  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator  ceiTary  to  that  end  in  thofe  (idaces. 

appears  no  where  more  than  in  the  manner  of  the  (45.}  The^fingJifb  iejLmat-weed,  or  marran*  will 

growth  of  trees.  For  as  their. roots  defcend  defp*  l^ar  no  foil  but  pure  (an^.    Sand^  the  produce  of 

er  than  thofe  of  other  plants,  provifion  is  .roadei  the  fea,  is  blown  by  win^is  often  to  vrry  remote 

that  they  fliall  not  rob  them  too  much  of  nourifh*  parts,  and  pver-fpreads"  woods  and  l^cldt^    But 

raent ;  and  a  ftenj*  not  above  a  fpan  in  diameter*  where  this  grafs grows,  it  frequently  fixes  the  (and, 

often  flioota  up  its  branches  very-high;  thefe  bear  gathers  it  into  hillocks^  and  thrives  fo  much, that 

many- thoufimd  buds,  each  of  which  is  a  plant,  by  means  oft  his  alpne  at  lalt  an  entire  bill  of  fand 

with  its  leaves,  flowers,  and4tiputc    Now  if  all  is  raifed^    Thus  the  fand  is  kept  in  bounds,  other 

thefe  grew  upon  the  plain*  they  would  take  up  a  plants  are  prefcrved  free  froa\  it|  the  ground  is 

thouCind  times  as  much  fpace  as  the  tree  does ;  increafcd,  and  the  fea  is  repelled.    This  plant  is 

and  in  this  cafe  there  would  fcarcely  be  room  ii|  c^led  in.  Scptland  Afntt  and  i&  particularly  ufeful 

all  the  ^arth  for  fo  many  phmtc  as  at  prefent  the  for  the  purpofe  above  mentioned,  and  only  gipwa 

trees  alooe  afford.  Beiides,  plants  that  (hoot  up  in  amongiana  pear  the  coaft. 

'tbit  way  are  more  eafily  preferv<;id  froip  cattle  1  (46.VThe  prefervation  of  grasses  is  ab^ndanf* 

and  their  leaves  faUing  in  autumir  cover  the  planta  If  evident  from  heiye,  that  the  more  the  leaver 

growing  agaiolt  the  rigour  of  th<  winter}  and  in  of  the  perennial  graffes  are  eat,  the  more  they 

fufflmer  they  afford  a  pleafing  fliade*  not  only  to  oreep  by  the  roots,  and'  fend  forth  offsets.    For 

animals,  but  to  plants*  againft  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  Author  of  nature  intended  that  vegetables  of 

the  fun.    Trees  imbibe  water  from  the  earth;  this  iind,  which  have  very  Ilender  and  ercA  leayes, 

which  water  does  not  circulate  again  to  the  root,  Hiould  be  copious,  and  very  thick  fct,  covering 

but  being  difpdrfed,  like  fmall  rain,  by  the  tran-  the  ground  like  a  carpet ;  a^'id  thus  afford  food 

fpiration  of  the  leaves,  moiftens  the  plants  that  fuiiicient  for  fo  vaft  a  quantity  of  grazing  animals* 

grow  around.    Many  trees  bear  flelhV  fruits  of  But  although  tlie  grafles  are  the  principal  food  of 

the  berry  or  apple  kind*  which*  being  tecure  from  fuch  animals,  yet  they  do  not  touch  the  flower 

the  attack  of  cattle,  grow  ripe  for  the  ufe  of  man  and  (ieed-bearing  ftems,  that  the  feeds  may  rif»en 

and  other  animals,  while  their  feeds  are  difperfed  and  be  fown. 

after  digeftion.    Laftly,  the  particular  ftruAure  (47*)  The  caterpillar  or  grub  of  the  moth,  aU 

of  trees  contributes  much  to  the  propagation  of  though  it  i^eeds  upon  gralTes,  to  the  great  deflruc- 

infeds ;  for  tbcle  chiefly  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  tioo  of  them  in  meadows*  yet  it  feems  ta  be  form- 

leaves,  where  they  are  fecure  from  the  reach  \^f  ed  in  order  to  keep  a  due  proportion  between 

cattle.  f  thefe  and  other  plants  v  for  grafles,  when  left  to 

(43.)  Ever-green  trees  and  flirubs  in  the  north-  grow  freely,  increafe  to  that  degree,  that  they  ex- 
era  parts  are  chiefly  found  in  the  mod  barren  elude  alj  other  plants ;  which  would  confequent- 
woods,  that  they  may  flielter  animals  in  winter,  ly  be  extirpated,  unlefis  ibis  infcft  fumetimes  pre- 
They  lofc  their  leaves  only  every  3d  year,  as  tlieir  pared  a  place  for  them.  Hence  always  more  fpe.. 
feeds  are  fufliciently  guarded  by  the  mofles*  and  cies-of  plaou  appear  in  tUole  places  whare  thif 
do  not  want  any  other  covering.  The  palms  in  caterpillar  has  laid  wafte  the  patlures  the  prece^ 
the  hot  couotries  perpetually  keep  their  leaves,  ding  year,  than  at  any  other  time. 
Many  plants  and  ftirubs  are  armed  with  thorns,  (48.)  lit.  Destruction.  Alt  plants*  as  well 
'.  j^.  the  bucktlromi  floe*  carduus,  cotton-thiftie,  as  animals,  mufl  fubmit  to  death.  They  fpring 
&c.  that  they  may  keep  off  the  animals  which  up*  grow,  flourifli,  ripen  their  fruit,  wither,  and 
olherwife  would  deftroy  their  fruit.  Thefe  alfo  at  1a(!  die^  and  return  to  the  duft.  Thus  all  blacL 
cover  many  other  plants  by  their  branches.  It  mould,  which  every  where  covers  the  earth,  is 
has  been  obferved  upon  commons  where  furze  .  mofc|y  owing- to  dead  vegetables.  ..For  all  roots 
grows,  that  wherever  there  was  a  bufli  left  un-  delcend  into  the  fand  by  their  branches,  and  af- 
touched  for  years  by  the  oommoiKTS,  fome  tree  ter  a^glant  has  loft  its  flem  the  root  remains  i  but 
basfprung  up,  being  fecured  by  the  prickles  of  this  too  rots  at  laft,  and  changes  into,  mould, 
that  llnrub  from  the  bite  of  cattle.  So  that  while  Thus  this  kind  of  earth  is  mixed  with  fand,  near- 
adjacent  grounds  are  robbed  of  all  plants  by  the  ly  in  the  fame  way  as  dung  thrown  upoa  fields  is 
roracity  of  animals,  fome  may  be  preferved  to  ri-  wrougiit  into  the  earth  by  the  ioduftry  of  l^e 
pen  flowers  and  fruit,  and  flock  the  parts  about  huft>andman.  The  earth  thus  prepared  retufna 
with  feeds,  which  otherwife  woukl  be  cxtirpated.^  again  to  plants  what  jt  has  received  from  them. 
Ml  herbs  coVer  the  ground  with  their  leaves*  and  For  when  feeds  jre  committed  to  the  earth*  they 
t)y  their  fliade  hinder  it  from  being  totally  depri-  draw  to  themfelves  the  more  fubtlle  parts  of  thi% 
ved  of  that  moifture  which  is  neceflary  to  their  mould,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  fun,  air,  aM 
nourinimeot.  They  are  alfo  an  ornament  to  the  rains;  fo  that  the  .tailed  tree  is  nothing  hut 
earth,  efpccially  as  leaves  have  a  more  agreeable  mould  compounded  wjtb  air  and  iiater,  and  mo- 
verdure  on  the  upper  than  the  under  fide.  dified  by  a  virtue  C9lam^nicated  to  a  fmall  feed 

(44.)  The  MossBs*  which  adorn  the  mofl  bar-  by  the  Creator.    From  thefe  plants,  'wlien  ihcy 

ren  places,  preferve  the  lefler  plants,  when  they  die*  the  fame  kind  of  mould  is  formed  as  gave 

b^in  toflioot,  from  cold  and  drought.    They  birth  to  them  originally ;  whence  fertility  remains 

^%  hinder  the  fermenting  earth  from  forcing  the  uninterrupted. 
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(49O  The  cruftaceous  liverworts  re  the  foun."  which  they  lofc  after  nitting  time.    BWi  la* 

dation  di  vpgetatioo ;  and  therefore  are  plants  cf  more  beautiful  than  ordinary,  and  warble  all  dsjr 

thcottnoft  confequence  10  the  econoipy  of  n?*  long  through  fondneft. '    Peacocks  ipread  forth 

tare,  though  defpifed  by  ui,    When  rocks  ftrf*  their  gay  and  glorious  trains.    Fiihe*  exult  m  the 

f^merge  out  of  the  fea,  they  are  fo  polifhed  ^y  the.  water ;  and  grafhoppert  chirp  among  the  bcrbi. 

force  of  the  waves,  that  foirce  any  herb  can  ftn4  (54)  The  fecumU>ed  egg  requires  a  certiis 

a  fixed  habitation  upon  them ;  as  we  tnay  obferve  proportionate  degree  of  heat  for  the  expanfion  o( 

every  where  near  the  fea.    But  the  very  minute  the  embryo ;  and  therefore  we  find  in  diffemt 

CTuftaceous  liverworts  begin  foon  to  cOver  thefc  claJTes  of  animals  a  different  way  of  f xctodmg  \k 

dry  rocks,  although  they  have  no  other  noorifli-  fflBtu*.    The  femMes  of  quadrupeds  have  an  w^ 

went  but  that  fmall  quantity  of  moul^  and  imper-  teroa,  fbr  eafy  gertation.  cherillring  warmth,  ai^i 

ceptible  particles  which  the  rait?  and  air  bring  thi-'  proper  uourifhraent  of  the  ^««-    B'^o»»  ^^t^ 

ther.    Thefe  liverworts  dyjng,  turn  into  a  very  fubliftence,  are  under  aneccflSiy  of  ftiiflirgpUcf, 

tine  earth;  on  this  earth  the  imbricated  liverworts  by  their  wings/    Geftation  therefore  would  be 

tind  a  bed  to  llrikc  their  roo^s  in.    Thefe  alfo  die  borthenfome  to  them.    For  tbis  reafon  they  U? 

after  a  time  and  turn  to  mould ;  and  then  the!  eggs,  covered  with  a  har4  ftell.    Thefe  they  ii: 

various  kinds  of  moflfes,  0.  g.  the  bypni,  the  brya,  upon  and  cherifli  till  the  young  eamk  forth.  '\V 

polytricha,  find  ^  proper  place  and  hourifhment.  oflrich  an<^  cafTowary  are  almoft  tfce  ortly  birti 

^iflly,  theife  dying  in  their  turn,  and  rotting,  af.  that  do  not  obferve  this  law ;  thefe  commit  tho- 

fordfuch  plenty  of  new-forroed  mould,  thatherlw  eggs  to  the  faiid,  where  the  intenfe  be^t  of  ix 

and  (hnibseafily  rpqt  and  liveupop'it,  fun  cheri flies  and  exclude*  the  foetus. 

(50.)  That  trees,  when  they  are  dry  or  ^re  cut  [$$.)  Fishes  inhabit  cold  waters,  and  inoft  ct 

down,  may  not  remain  ufelefs  to  the  world,  na-  them  have  cold  blood  v  whence  they  haw  M 

turehaftensontheirdeftruetion  inafingularway;  heat  fufficlent  to  ^rodrtce  the  fartual    The  »- 

firtt,  the  liverworts  begin  to  ftrike  root  in  them  %  wife  Creator  therefore  has  ordained,  Ib^Tnoft  i^ 

afterwards  the  moitture  is  drawn  ciut  of  them ;  them  ihould  'ifiy  their  eggs  near  the  fliorejwbflr, 

whence  putrefaaion  follows.    Then  the  mufli-  by  the  folar  rays,  the  water  -is  warmer,  indh6 

room-|tinds  find  a  fit  place  for  nourilhment  oh  caufe  water  infers  abound  there,  which  aftort 

them,  and  corrupt  them  flill  more.    The  beetle,  t*e  young  fry  nourilhment.    Salmon,  whenaboii 

csiWt^  dermeftes^  next  makes  a  way  betweenf  the  to  lay  their  eggs,  go  Up  the  ^'**"l»  ^J**!?^  ^'^ 

b?rk  and  the  wood.    The  mulkbeetle,  the  cop-  water  is  frefti  an(l  more  pure.  ^The  "Jh  of  thco^ 

per  talc-beetle  .    .     ^       .  l 

{Sif/i,  Nat,)  ho 

the  trunk.**/ I^aftly,  the  woodpeckers  come,  ami.    Author „ 

feekinir  for  inferfs,  wear  away  the. tree  already  fwim ;  fo  that  they  are  hatched  anwdll  the  fwim. 

corrupted  ;  till  the  whole  pafles  into  earth.  Trees  ming  fucus, called /flr^aw*.  (F/or.  Zn/L  3^9-' J^ 

immerfed  in  water  arc  deftroyed  by  the  worm  cetaceous  fifh  have  warm  bl6od  \  and  ^n^^f""* 

that  eats  into  fhipn.                 »    '.  they  bring  forth  their  ^oung  alive,  andiucU 

(51.)  Thiflles,  asufe^l  plants,  ^r^ firmed  and  thmn   with  their  teats.    The  butterfly  mm 

euarded  by  nature,    gt^ppofe  a  heap  of  clay,  on  brintrs  forth  its  fcEtus  alive, 

•hich  for  mApy  yearS-no  plant  has  fprungiip ;  let  (56.)  Many  amphibious  aniofuU  bring  \m 

the  fc^ds  of  the  thiftle  blow  there,  ahd  grow,  the  live  foctufes,  as  the  viper  and  the  toad,  «c.   »rt 

thiftle^  by  their  Heaves  attradl  the  mpiftureopt  of  alhthe  (y>ecie9  that  Jay  eggs  lay  them  in  pl*r 

the  air,  fend  il  into  the  clay  by  means  of  their  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  fuppliee  the  waratb' 

roots,  will  thrive  themfelves,  and  afford  a  fhade.  the  parent.    Thus  the  reft  of  the  frog  and  liz*. 

Let  now  other  feeds  blow  hither,  and  they  will  kind  lay  their  e^gs  in  warm  waters;  theoxt 

lAon  cover  the  ground.  All  fucculent  plants  ipake  mbn  fhake  in  dunghills,  and  fuch  like  warm  ^ 

^rosund  fine,  ot-a  good  quality,  abd  in  great  ple^i-  ces.    The  crocodile  and  fea  tortoiies  lay  tte- 

fy ;  fcdlim,  craifula,  aloe,  algx.    But  dry  plants  eggs  ufider  the  fand,  where  the  heat  of  tbc.u 

make  it  more  barren,  as  heath,  pines,'  mof« ;  'and  hatches  them. 

therefore  the  fucculent  Wants  grow  on  roCks^nd  (57.)  Mofk  iksbct^  neither  bear  yo«nr  w' 

the  dVleft  h^Hs.        *  »        ;       r   .               .-.       .  hatch  eggs :  yet  their  tribes  are  the  moflnsiW' 

6         trr     z^-.  r   A             T'  rousofall  living  creatures.    If  the  bulk  of  tsc 

SacT.  ly^    O^th  AmMAL  Ivimgdom.         -  ^^jp3  ^^„g  proijprtionate  to  tbeir  numbers,  lir 

C51.)  I.  PaoPAGATiov:'    The'  generation  of  would  fcarce  leave  room  for  any  other  kimJi^ 

animals  ho;ils  the  fkn.  place  among  the  works  of  animals:    The  f^mat^s  meet  and  copulate  wr» 

the  Creator;  and  chw-fly  that  appointment  by  the  males ;  and  afteVwardtf  lay  tbeir  eggs. »«  »^ 

wh'ch  he  has  regulated  the  conception  of  the  fte-  places  as  maijf  fuppty  their  offtpring  with  douiw 

tus,  and  its  exclufion,  that  it  fhould  be  ayaptt?d  nienti  for.the  mother  di^s  foon  ^'^^'fjjf/*""' 

to  the  way  of  living  c.f  each  dnim«li    No  fpepies  her  e^rgs.    Butterflies,  motht;  fome  P*^***!, 

of  antmalr  are  exempt  from  the  paflion  of  Iqve,  vils,  bugs,  ciickow-H>it  infads,'  g?ll  '"»'^*'^ 

that  the  Creator'i  mandate  may  be  fulfilled.  In-  biigs,  Itc.  lay  their  fcggs  on  ^** '^'*^  ®^^*' 

eredfi  and  pmhipfy  ;   and  that  thus  the  egg,  in  and  every  different  tribe  choofea  ht  own  ip«^; 

which  is  contained  the  rudiment 'of  the  Ypctus,  There  is  fcarce  any  plant  which  doernot  *^-^ 

tnay  be  fecundatcxi.  nourifhment  to  fome  infeft  5  and  there  is  icarcr. 

is  3')  Foxes  and  wolves,   under  this  impulfe,  any  part  of  a  plant  which  '» n®*  P'***"^^.!^ 

every  where  howl  in  the  woods;  crowdaotdoga  of  them.    Thus  one  infcft  feeds  upon  the*"     ' 

fpllp^y  ihc  female,  Stae's  have  annually  new  homs»  another  upon  the  trunk,  root,  or  l^^^^j^^^ 
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AfM  of  Ume  tivet  and  pbnt'i,  after  eggs  have  markable  power  of  propagatiog^  qitbers  are  con* 
*en  let  into  thei&t  grorw  into  gaUa$  and  form  fined  within  narrow  hmiU.  Yet  in  general  we 
ivfi'tngs  for  the  joung  ones.  Thoa  when  the  find  that  the  kaft  animaU,  and  thole  which  are 
ill-iofed' baa  fixed  her  eggt  in  the  leaves  of  an  uf^al  an(^ferve  for  nouriflimeat  to  the  greatel^ 
ik,  the  wound  of  the  leaf  Xwells*  and  a  knob  number  of  other  animaUt  are  endued  with  a 
ke  ao  apple  arifes*  which  includes  and  noorilhef  greater  power  of  propagating  than  others.  Mites* 
le  embryok  aod  many  other  infers*  will  multiply  to  a  thou- 

(58.)  When  the  tree^bug  has  depofited  its  eggs  fand  within  the  compafs  of  a  very  few  days  ; 
I  the  boughs  of  ahe  fir  tree,  excrefcences  arife  while  the  elephant  icarcely  produces  one  young 
uijMrd  like  pearls.    When  another  fpeciet  of  the    in  two  years, 

ee^bog  has  depofited  its  eggs  ih  the  moufe-ear,  (6i.)  The  hawk-kind  generally  lay  not  above 
ikkweed  or  fpeedwdl*  the  leaves  contract  into  two  eggSi  at  mod  four;  ((ee  Fai*co i)  while  the 
It  Oiape  of  a  head.  The  water  fpider  excludes  poultry  produce  from  50  to  loo.  The  diver^  or 
[gs  either  on  the  estreaiitiea  of  the  jun}per»  or  loon,  which  is  eaten  by  few  anitnalSf  Java  alfo 
I  the  leaireaof  the  poplar*  whence  a  red  globe  two  eggs;  biit  duckst  moor  fowls,  partndgetf» 
produced*  The  tree  loiife  lays  ity  eggs  on  the  &c*  and  fmall  birds,  lay  a  very  large  number.  If 
ivrs  of  the  bUckpoplari  which  turn  into  a  kind  two  pigeons  hatch  nine  times  a-year,  they  may 
inflated  bag  ^  and  10  in  other  i^iftances.  Nor  produce  in  four  .years  i4*f  60  )roung.  They  are 
It  upon  plants  only  that  inie^s  iay  their  eggs,  enduced  with  this  remarkable  tcrtility,  that  they 
he  gnats  conunit  theirs  to  ftagnating  waters,  ^^Y  ^^^^  ^^  food»  not  only  for  maA»  but  for 
he  MONOcuLvt  o(ie»  increases  10  fmnenfely  on    birds  of  prey. 

x>}«,  that  the  red  Ifgions  of  them  have  the  ap.  (6a.}  II.  PaastRTaTiON  appears  chiefly  in  the 
arance  of  blood.  Other>iayth^egg6  in  other  tender  aget  while  the.  young  are  unable  to  pro- 
ices:  f^g,  tbebeeUe*  in  dunghills  1  the  der*  vide  for  their  own  fupport.  For  then  their  pa« 
efte^  in  ikiiii»  ^  flelh  |ly«  in  putrifi^ed  /leih ;  rent3%  though  otherwiic  ever  fo  fierce  In  their  difr 
echeefe^raaggot,  in  thecracki  of  cheeie;  vrfaence  pofitioni  are  moved  with  a  wonderful  affe^ion  to* 
fl  caterpillars  ifluing  forth,  oftentimes  confiime  wards  their  progeny,  and  fpare  00  pains  to  pro- 
t  whole  cheeCe,  and  deceive  maof  people*  who  vide  for,  guard,  and  preferve  them. 
Ky  the  worms  are  produced  from  the  particles  (6j.)  Quao&i^peds  give  fuck  to  their  tender 
tfaecbeefeitfelf,  by  equivocal  generation,  which  young,  and  fupport  them  by.  a  liquor  perfeAly 
extremely,  abfufd.  Others  cxcl.ude  their  eggs  eafy  of  digefiion»  till  they  be  able  to  digefi  what 
Km  certain  animals.  The  mili-beetle  lays  its  ia  more  lolid. ,  Their  love  toward  theni  is  fo 
i^i  between  the'  i4?ales  0/  fiihes;  the  rpc;ciea  of  great,  that  they  endeavour  to  repel  with  the  ut« 
d-Qy,  00  the'back  of  cattle;  the  fpecies  los^  moft  force  every  thing  which  threatens  danger  to 
K^.  Nat.)  00  the  back  of  the  rein-deef  i  the  fpe*  them.  The  ewe,  which  brings  forth  two  lamba 
ri  ioa6,  m  the  nofes  of  flieep.  The  fpeciett  loaS  at  a  time,  will  not  admit  one  to  her  teats  unlefs 
iges  during  the  winter  in  the  inieftinal  tube  or  t^e  other  be  prefent  and  fuck  alfo. 
t  throat  of  horiel»  nor  £ai\  it  be  driven  out  tiU  (64.)  Birds  build  their  nefts  in  the  mod  artifi* 
nmer  comes  on.  V^ft  in^dts  themielves  ate  cial  manner,  and  line  them  as  foft  as  poifible,  left 
len  furrounded' with  the  eggs  of  pther  infeds,  the  eggs  iluHild  get  any  damage.  And  they  build 
bnuch  that  there  is  fcarcely  an  animal  to  be  only  where  they  may  quietly  lie  concealed,  and 
and  which  docs  not  afford  food  for  other  ani-  be  fafe  ftom  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  The 
lit.  Almo(^  aU  the  eggs  of  infers  undergo  va-  lianging  bird  makes  its  neft  of  the  fibres  of  wither- 
NI8  metamorphofes ;  e.  g.  th^  egg  pf  the  butter-  ed  plauts,  and  the  down  of  the  poplar  feeds,  and 
*  being  laid  in  the  cabbage,  $rft  of  all  becomes  hyics  it  upon  the  b»ugh  of  fome  tree  hanging  over 
laterpillar,  that  feeds  oq  the  herby  crawls,  and  the  waiter,  that  it  mny  be  out  of  reach.  The  di« 
>  16  feet.  This  afterwards  changes  into  a  ver  places  its  fwimmiiig  neil  upon  the  water  itfelfp 
Qph,  that  has  no  feet,  is  fmootb,  a^  eats  no-  amongft  the  ruQies.  fiirds  fit  on  their  eggs  with 
tog ;  and  laftly,  this  burfts  iixto  a  butierflv  that  fo  much  patienpe,  that  n\any  of  them  will  perifh 
cif  has  a  variety  of  colours,  is  hairy  and  lives  with  hunger*  rather  than  e^pofe  the.  eggs  to  dan* 
'00  hoaey»  **  As  furprifing  as  thefe  transform a«  ger  by  going  to  fetk  for  food.  The  male  rooka 
01  may  feem,  yet  much  the  lame  happens  and  crows,  at  the  time  of  incubation,  bring  food 
ten  a  chicken  ia  hatched  ;c  the  only  di)f(prence  i?,  to  the  fenules.  Pigeons,  and  all  other  birds  which 
It  this  chicken  breaks  all  three  coats  at  once,  pair,  fit  by  turns;  but  where  polygamy  prevails, 
t  butterfly  one  after  another."  l^n.  jimmn.  the  malea  icarcely  take  any  care  ot  the  Voung. 
(59*)  The  laws  of  generation  of  wbic^s  are  ftill  (65.)  Moft  of  the  ducic  kind  pluck  on  their  fea* 
fy  eblcure ;  as  we  find  they  are  fometim^g  pro*  thers  in  great  quantity,  apd  cover  their  eggs  with 
^byeggii  fomttimea  by  offsets,  a^  happens  them,  left  they  (hould  be  damaged  by  the  cold 
trees,  it  has  been  obierved  that  the  po)ypus  when  they  quit  their  nells  for  food  \  and  when 
hvdra  (5j^.  Nat.  %%u)  lets  down  fliqots  and  the  young  are  hatched,  they  are  folicitous  in  pro- 
e  braDches,  by  which  it  is  multiplied.  (Ike  Po-  viding  for  them  till  they  are  able  to  fly  and  Ihift 
''US.)  If  it  be  cut  into  many  parts,  each  feg*  for  themfelvei.  Young  pigeons  wop  Id  not  be  able 
^U  put  into  the  water,  grows  into  a  perfed  to  make  ufe  of  hard  feeds  for  nourilhment,  unlefa 
(tnal ;  fo  .that  the  parts  which  were  torn,  o^  are  the  parents  were  to  prepare  them  in  their  crops, 
'  ^^'  ^^^10.  a  complete  and  perfed  anitnail  and  hied  thefo.  The  ea^le  owi  tna^e^  its  nctt  on 
^  that  froiD  which  it  was  torn.  the  higeft  precipices  ot  mountains,  and  in  the 

^60.)  The  nukiplicatioD  of  animalaia  not, tied  warmeft  fpots  facing  the  fun;  that  the  dead  bo> 
>wn  to  the  fanacfules  in  all ;  for  fome  have  are^-   diet  brought  there  may  by  the  heat  melt  into  a 
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loft  purp)  and  become  fit  noutifhikient  for  the  ment  well  adapted  to  tbii'piirpofe:ihe  hat  a  vcrf 

young.      ' '^"            '   *  large  bag  ttilder  her  throat,  which  ihefiib  with  1 

(66.)  As  an  exde|>tion  indeed  to  thtft  foftering  quantity  of  water  fuffictent  for  maiif  dwft;  aij 

care  of  birdSt  may  be  mentioned  the  cuckow»  this  ihe  pours  into  the  neftf  to  refrdh  her  youa^ 

which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nefts  of  Other  foMll  and  teach  them  to  fwtm.    The  wild  heafti,  Ikh^ 

birds,  generally  thewag-tail,  or  yellow-hammer^  and  tiger^y  come  to  this  neft  to  quench  the 

and  leaves  the  incubation  or  prefervatioo  of  tbe  thirft,  but  do  no  hurt  to  the  young,  Goatsclis^. 

young  to  them.   This  cuftom  of  the  cuckow  is  To  the  precipice  of  mountaina  to  brdw&  oo  tbe  t& 

extraordinary,  that  it  would  not  be  credibley  were  ^r  flinibs ;  •  and  to  fit  them  for  it|  they  have  its 

it  not  attefted  by  the  moft  intelligent  natural  hif*  made  for  jumping, 

torians,  fuch  as  Kay,  Willoughby,  Gefner,  Al-  (71.)  So  'various  are  the  appetites  of  antffli^ 

drovandtts,  Ariftotle,  &c.   ISut  this  Teeming  want  that  there  is  (carcely  any  plant  which  it  vt 

of  indindl  is  acqounted  for  from  theftruftureand  chofen  by  fdme,  and  left  untouched  byotika 

^tuatloiftOf  lU  ftomach,  which  disqualifies  it  for  The  horte  leaves  the  water' hemlock  to  thegu: 

incubation }  and  its  inftindttve  care  is  ftill  confpi-  The  cow  yields  the  long*leavod  water  hemlod!t 

cnious  in  providing  a  proper,  though  a  foreigUi  theflieep.   The  goat  gives  up  the  monks  hoot  ti 

nidus  for  its  e^s;    See  Cuckow.  the  h0rfe,&c;$  for  that  which c^ainanimats^ 

'  (67.)  Amphibious  animals,  fifties,  and  infers,  upon,  others  diflike.     Hence  na  plant  ii  ab^ 

which  cannot  come  under  the  care  of  their  pa-  lutetypoifonous,  but  only  rel)ie<£Uvely.  Thuii^ 

rents,  yet  owe  this  to  them,  that  they  are  put  in  lf>urge»  that  is  noxious  to  mkn,  is  a  vholeiocf 

places  where  they  eafily  find  nourifhmcnt.  nourifliment  to  the  caterpillar.  That  hruteiBr 

(6S.)  As  fbon  as  animals  tome  to  maturity,  and  not  poifon  themfelvet,  each,  it  guarded  hj  iA 

no  longer  need  the  care  of  their  parents, >  they  at-  delicacy  of  fincif,  that  they  eafily  diftinguiihpr* 

tend  with  the  utmoft  induftry,  according  to  their  tficiotls  plants  from  wholefome^  ajid  wheadiffers: 

rcfpeflive  mconomy,  to  the  prefervation  of  their  animals  feed  upon  the  fame  fieldy  one  kind  alwi^i 

lives.    Some  Irve  on  particular  (t)ectes  of  plants,  leaves  fometbing  for  the  other*  at  the  moutbtf 

Wtiich  certain  regions  and  foils  only  produce :  all  are  not  equally  adapted  to  lay  bold  of  tt 

f ome  pn  animalcula;  others  on  carcafes;  and  grafs(  whereby  there  is  foffitient  food  for  alLii 

fome  even  on  mud  and  dung.   Some  fwim  hi  wa-  aH:ondmical  experiment  hat  been  made  bj^ 

ters,  Others  fly :  fome  inhabit  the  torrid,  frigid,  or  Dutch,  that  where  8  cows  have  been  in  a  paftn 

tert)pcrate  2ones  s  others  frequent  defarts,  motrn-  and  can  no  longer  get  nouriftuiieot,  twob<ss 

tains,  woods,  pools,  or  meadows,-  according  as  fM  well  there  for  fome  days;  and  when  oothi^ 

food  is  found  proper  to  their  nature.   Thus  there  i^  left  for  the  horfes,  4  flieep  will  live  opos^ 

is  no  terreftrial  tract,  fea,  river,'  or  country,  but  Swine  turn  up  the  earth  for  fuoculent  roots:  'Je 

contains  and  nourifhes  various  k^nds  of  -animals ;  leaves  and  fruits  of  trees  are  intended  as  hoi  it 

and  thus  the  world  at  all  times  affords  nourifh*  fome^^imals*  as  the  floth,  and  the  fqoirrrii  ^ 

ment  to  fo  manv  inhabitants,  while  nothing  it  thefe  have  feet  fit  for  climbing, 

produces  is  ufelefs  or  fuperfluous.    '  (75.)  Belides  myriads  of  fiftiet,  the  caitor.  a 

C69.)  Every  animal  too  is  fumiihed  with  fuch  fea  calf,  and  other  amphibious  quadrupeds*  r.> 

cloathing  as  is  proper  to  the  countrjr  where  they  bit  the  water,  and  their  hinder  feet  are  (ofsn 

live,  and  the  ftrudture  of  their  bodies  is  adapted  foi  fwimming,  and  peHe^ly  adapted  to  their  d^ 

to  their  particular  way  of  life.    Monkeys,-  ele-  neroflife.   The  whole  order  of  the  goofelutt;i» 

phants,  and  rhinoceroies,  feed  upon  vegetables  ducks,  merganfersi  &c.  live  in  water,  feedins  cp^ 

that  grow  in  hot  countries  Where  they  have  their  water  infers,  fifhes,  and  their  egga.   Their  baa 

allotted  places.    When  tbe-^  fun  darts  forth  its  their  necks,  their  feet,  and  their  fieathersy  cx^' 

moft  fervid  rays,  it  does  them  no  hurt ;  nay,  with  fuit  their  manner  of  li^. 

^he  reft  pf  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  climates,  they  (74.)  The  manner  pf  living  of  the  iea^fwil* 

go  naked ;  whereas,  were  they  covered  with  hair  deferves  to  be  particularly  noticed ;  for  as  be  c^ 

they  would  perilh  with  heat.    On  the  contrary,  not  fo  commodioofly  plunge  into  the  waler,^ 
the  rein-deer  live  in  the  coldeft  parts  of  Lapland ;  .  catch  fifli,  as  other  aquatic  bh-ds,  the  fea-gu^^ 

their  chief  food  is  the  liverwort,  which  grows  no-  comes  his  Caterer.    When  thit  laft  is  parlc<sS ' 
Where  elfe  fo  abijndantly ;  they  are  clothed  with  *  the  former,  he  throws  up  part  of  bit  pref*  vbr 

the  denfbft  hair,  by  which  they  defy  the  keennefs  the  other  catches ;  but  \n  autiunOf  when  ibe&i^' 

bf  the  winter.    The  roogh-.legged  partridge- alfo  hide  themfelves  in  deep  places,  tbe  awrf^ 

lives  in  tlic  Lapland  Alp's,  feeding  upon  the  feeds  fuppltet  the  gull  with  food,  being  able  to  ^^ 

of  the  dwarf  blfch ;  and,  that  they  may  run  fafe-  deeper  into  the  Tea.    The  chief  granary  of  i* 

]y  amidft  the  fnow,  their  feet  are  feathered.  birds  is  the  knot  grafs,  that  bears  hnrj^' 

'  C70.)  The  camel  frequents  the  fandy  and  burning  like  thofe  of  the  black  bind^weed.    It  i*  *  '-^ 

ile*4rt8,  where  often  no  water  is  found  for  many  common  plant,-  not  eafily  deftroyed,  andtf*"^ 

V.SfyH  joimiey.    AH  other  animals  would  perilh  plentiful  after  harveft  in  fields,  to  which  ttf-' 

tvlth  tbirit  in  fuch  a  defart,  but  the  camel  can  un-  a  reddiih  hue  by  its  numerous  feeds.    Thck  '• 

(Icrgo  it  without  fuffering ;  for  his  belly  is  full  of  upon  the  ground,  and  are  gathered  al)  tb«  ^'^ 

l-ells,  where  he  referves  water  for  many  days.  round  by  the  fmall  birdl.  '  Many  finall  birch ■»• 

'   (71.)  The  PELICAN  likewile  lives  in  defart  jlnd  upon*  the  feeds  of  platitain,  patticiilarif  ti«^* 

dry  places;  builds  her  neft  f^ir  from  the  fea,  to  The  goldfinch  lives  upcMf  theHTeed  of  thiilki. 

procure  a  greater  Ihare  of  heat  to  her  eggs.    Sht?*  (75.)  Some  animals,  as  fnakes  and  ifop*  ^^ 

therefore  briujs  water  from  afar  for  herieif  and  ving  neither  wihgs  to  flyi  nor  feet  to  n»  I'lf* 

h'A'  young;  and  •Oie  is  furnilhed  with  an  inftrt*  would  fcarcjly  have  any  means  of  tai»P  ** 
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rey,  w^e  it  mft  that-  fome  animals  juiiy  as  it  globe^    And  all  of  them  exadly  obferve  the  timea 

ere,  6(  their  own  accord,  into  their  mouths.  Qf  coining  and  going. 

T^hen  the  rattie-{hah(^  with  open  jaws  fixes  his  (791)  Ih-sccts  in  winter  generally  lie  hid  with- 
fci  upon  a  bird,  fly,  or  fquirrel,  fitting  on  a  tree,  in  their  ^afesy  and  are  nounfhed  by  the  furrbund- 
ley  fly  down  his  throat,  being  rendefed  ftupidy  ing  liquor  like  the  foetus  of  other  animals;  whence, 
id  giving  themfelyes  up  as  deftitute  of  all  re-  at.  the  approach  of  fprin^^  they  awake,  and  fly 
igie.    How  dreadful  this  ferpent  is  to  other  ani-  forth.     However,  all  animals  which  lie  hid  in 
lids  will  appear  by  an  account  we,have  in  a  trea-  winter  do  not  obferve  thcfe  laws  of  fafting.   Some 
fe  entitled,  Radix  Senega  i  where  the  author  provide  ftore-boufes   in  fuouner  and   autumn, 
Iman.  Acodtm*  torn,  a.)  fays,  one  of  thefe  terri-  from  which  they  take  what  is  peceflary :  as  mice^ 
e  ferpents  got  into  the  houfe  of  gov^nor  filake.  jays,  fquirrel s,  bees,  beaver 8»  &c. 
Carolina;  where  it  would  have  long  lain  con-  -(So.)  .HI*  Destruction.    All  animals  do  not 
aledy  had  it  not  been  that  all  thodqmeftic  ani-  live  upon  vegetables.    There  are  fome  which  feed 
als,  as  dogs,  hogs,  turkeys,  a|id  fowls,  admo-  upon  animalculae ;  and  there  are  many  others 
Ihed  the  family  by  their  unufual  cries,  equally  which  daily  deftroy  numbers  o£  the  peaceable 
owing  their  horror  aad  conftemationi  their  hair,  kind.    The  weaker  generally  are  infjeited  by  the 
idles,  and  crefts»  (landing  up  on  end.    On  the  ftronger  in  a  continued  feries.^    Thus  tlie  tree- 
ber  hand,  we  cannot  but  adore  the  Creator's  louie  lives  upon  plants.    The  mv^ca  opbidhiora 
wdnefs  towards  man,  when  we  coofider  therat<^  liies  upon  the  tree^loufe ;  the  hornet  and  vafp 
\  which  terminates  this  f<;rpeot's  tail;  for  by  fly,  upon  the  mufca  apbidivora;  the  dragon J!y» 
at  we  are  warned  againft  this  dreadful  enemy ;  upon  the  hornet  anfl  wafp  fly;  the  fpider,  on  the 
bofe  poifon  kills  in  fix  hours,  fometimea  in  half  dragon  By  ;  the  fmall  birds  oa  the  fpider ;  and 
I  hour.  the  hawks  on  the  fmall  birds-               ,  u 
(76.}  Mqch  providential  care  feems  to  be  taken  (gi.)  The  oaonocu^us  delighjts  In  putrid  wafers, 
r  the  prefervation  of  thofe  animals,  which,  at  a  the  gnat  eats  the  ipnonoculus,  the  frog  devours 
rtain  time  of  the  yeair,  are  by  the  rigour  of  the  the  giiat,  the  pike  fwallows  the  frog,  the  fea-calf 
ifon  deluded  from  the  neceflaries  of  life*   Thns  eats  the  pike.  .The  bat  and  goat-fucker  make 
e  bear  in  autumn  creeps  into  the  mofs  %vhicli  their  excurHons  onlv'  <t  night,  that  'they  may 
has  gathered,  and  lies  ther*  aH  winter;  Tub-  catch  the  moths,  which  then  fly  about  in  vait 
ting  upon  hit  fat,  colledted  during  fummer  in  numbers.    The  woodpecker  pulls  out  the  InfeAa 
e  cellular  membrane,  and  which  fupplies  the  which  lie  hid  in  the  trunks  of  trees.    Thefwallow 
ace  of  food*     The   hedge-bog»  badger,  and  purfues  thofe  which  fly  about  in  the  open  air. 
ole,  in  the  fame  ounner  fill  their  winter-quar-  The  mole,  pocfuea  worms.    The  large  fiflies  de- 
-s  with  vegetables,  and  fleep  during  the  frofts.  vour  the  fmall.     We  Scarcely  know  an  aniQul 
be  bat  feems  quite  dead  i^ll  avinter.    Moft  of  which  has  not  fome  enemy  to  contend,  with. 
e  amphibious  aninwtls  get  iotodenSf  Or  toihe  ,    (gs.)  Aouiag  quadrupeds,,  wild  bealis  aremoft 
ttom  of  U^ECs  and  pools.  remarkably  deftru£ti«e  to  others ;  and  the  falcon 
[77]  Tn  autumn,  as  the  cold  approache$,.  a^d  kii¥l.avnong.  birds.    But  that  they  may  not,  by 
'e^s  diOippear,  fwalkiws  migrate  intpi  other  too  general  ,a  butchery t  deftroy  a  whole  fpedes,. 
mes  in  fearch  of  food  and  a  milder  temperature  thefe  are  circumfiiribed  within  certain  bounds. 
air.    Thofe  young  birds,  which  arci  incapable  The  moft  fierce  are  few*  in  proportion  to  other  ani* 
diftant  flights^  feek  an  afylum  ag;iin(l  the  vio-  mate.    They  are  not  to  be  found  iq  many  coun- 
ice  of  the  cold  in  the  bottom  of  lake^,  amongft  tries.    Tbua  France  and  Britain  breed  00  wolvef » 
( r^eds  and  ruOtes.    (SeeHiitVNDO*^    Thepe-  ^nd  the  northera  countries  1^  tigers  or  lions. 
;4)tic  motion  of  the  bowels  ceaies  in  all  thefe  Thefe  fierce  animals  fomctimes  deftroy  one  anc^ 
imaU  while , they  are  obliged  to  fad  ^  whence  ther.    Thus  the  wolf  devours  the. foXf    Thedo^ 
^  appetite  is  dinriinifhed,  and  fo  they  futfer'no*  purfues  both  the  wolf  and  fox ;  and  wolves  ibme- 
ing  fj-om  hunger.     The  celebrated  Lifter  o^  times  venture  tqfittack  a bcar«  Thf;  male  tiger  of- 
Tea  of  thofe  animals,  that  their  blood  when  let  ten  devours  its  oufn  whelps.   Dogs  are  (bmelimes 
0  a  veOTeli  does  not  coagulate,  as  that  of  all  Prized  -with  madpela,  and  deftroy  their  fellows, 
icr animals;  and (6  is  no  lefs  fit  fpr  circulation  Wild  beaftf  fcldom  arrive  at  fo  great  an  age 
m  before.                                                      ,.  AS  animals  which  live  on  vegetables;  for  they  are 
i?^*}  The  moor«fow]s  work   for  themielves  fubjedi  fro«n  their  alkaline  diet,  to  various  4if« 
liks  under  Ibefnow.    They  moult  in  (ummer;  eafes»  which  bring  them  fooner  to  an  end. 
that  about  i^oguft  they  cannot  fly,  and  are  (83*)  But  although,  all  animals  are  infefted  by 
n^efore  obliged  to  run  into  the  w<^s ;  but  their  peculiar  enemies,,  yet  the  we;\keft  are  oftea 
^n  the  moor-berries  and  bilberries  are  ripe,  able  to  eicape  their,  violence.    Thus  the  hare  of- 
fence they  are  abundantly  fupplied  wi^h  food.,  t.en  eludes  the  dog  by  her  windings.    When  the 
hereas  the  young. do  not  moult  the.firftfum-  oear  attacks  Iheep  and  cattle,  thefe  draw  up  to« 
r;  and  therefore,  though  they  cannot  run  fo  gether  for  mutual  defence.     Hories  join  heads 
•>l»  am  able  to  efcape  danger  by  ()irght.    The  together,  and  fight  with  their  heels.    Oxen  join 
t  of  the  birds  who.^eed  upon  infers  migrate  tails,  and  figh|  with  their  horns.    Swine  get  to- 
"ry  year  to-foreign  iiegionp,  to  feek  food  in  a  gether  in  herds,  and  boldly  oppofe  themfelves  ta 
tder  climate  i  whil<  all  the  northern  parts,  any  attack,  fo  that  they  are  not  eafily  overcome  % 
tercthey  live  v^ellin  fummer,  are  covered  with  and  aU  of  them  place  their  young  in  the  middle, 
)w.    See  Migration,  ^  a.    By  thefe  migra-  that  they  may  reoaaia  iafe  during  the  battle. 
»ns,  birds  alfo  become  ufeful  to  many  different  ^irda^  by  their  diflfereot  ways  of  flying,  often  el'> 
&mrie9i  md  are  dtftributtfl  over  almoft  all  the  cape  the  baWk.    K  the  pigeon  bad  the  fame  way 
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of  flying  as  At  hawk,  fhe  would  hardly  ercr    the  grubs  tfaat  arife  frott  tlid^eggs  terim 

efcape  his  claws.  all  the  putrda^rdn.  '  ThSv  appears  from  i  firopl 

(84.)  Some  animals  confutt  theiriafety  by  ntght.  experimiMtt  $  fill  two  veflbis  with  patrid  wiurr 

When  horfes  Oeep  in  woodSy  one  by  turn  remaitfs  leave  the  grubs  in  one»  aifd  taloe  them  a\\  m\i 

awake,  and  keeps  i^atch.     When  monkeys  in  the  other;  the  water  that  is  full  of  grabs  wiiUod 

Bra61  fleep  upon  trees«  dhe  of  them  keeps  awake*  become  pure  and  witbimt  any  ftench,  whiktU 

to  give  the  fign  when  the  tiger  creeps  towards  -which  has  no  grubs  will  eonlhilte  ftinkiog. 
them;  and  in  cafe  he  (leep,  the  reft  tear  him  to       (8^.)  Lice  increafe  iif  a  wondeiful  miw(f% 

pieces.    Hence  rap^tcitius  atiimals  are  not  always  the  beads  of  children  that  are  fcabby ;  yet  iVv 

succefsful  in  their  hunting.    Fof  this  reafon  they  are  not  withf^ut  their  ufe^  for  they  coofume  i* 

can  bear  fading  a  long  time.  Thus  the  lion  lurks  redundant  humours;    Beetles  in  fummer  extiaS 

in  his  den  many  days  without  famiftiing;  and  the  all  moift  and  ghitinous  matter  out  of  the  dui^  i 

wo\f>  when  be  has  once  well  fatisfied  his  huMger,  cattle,  fo  that  it  becomes  like  duft»  anU  iifp-:^ 

i:an  faft  many  weeks  without  inconvenience.  by  the  wfnd  over  the  ground.    Were  it  not  ** 

(B^,)  There  are  foroe  viviparous  fJies  which  this,  the  vegetables  that  lie  under  the duogv?^ 

hnn$  forth  iooo  young.     Theib  in  a  litAe  time  be  fo  flkr  fVom  thriving,  that  aH  thefpot  V4«il 

would  fUl  the  air,  and  like  clouds  intercept  the  ^  itmdered  barren.    As  the  ezcrrm«nti  of  (^ 

Yaysof  tKe/un,unIefirthey  were  devoured  by  bird St  is  of  fo  feptfc  a  nature  that  no  infed  will  lorf 

fpiders,  and  many  other  animals.    Storks  and  them,  and  therefore  they  cannot  bedifperfeib 

"cranes  free  lE^YP^  from  frogs^  which,  after  the  tbeitii  cbefe  animals  exonerate  ttpon  ftones  r. 

inundation  of  t^e  Nile»  cover  the  whole  country,  trtinks  of  trees,  that  vegetables  may  not  be  Vjt 

Falcons  clear  Pafeflineof  mice.    Bellonias  fays,  bytbem.   Cats,  being  domeftk:  animals,  oalvir 

**  The  (torks  come  to  Egypt  in  fuch  abtfndance#  bury  their  dung. 

that  the  fields  and  me^^dows  are  white  witb  them.       (9^0.)  Alt  theft  tfeafnres  of  nature,  fo  anfi> 

Yet  fV-ogs  are  geneVat^xi  in  fuch  numbers  thefe,  contrived,  fo  wonderfully  propagated,  fo  ^ 

that  did  not  the  ftoits  dt'voUr  them,  they  would  dentially  fupported,  feem  intended  by  the  Or* 

over-  run  every  thing.     Tl;ey  alfo  catch  and  cat  for  the  ufe  of  man.    Evcty  thing  may  be  nac 

ferpents;    Between  Belba  aai  Gaza,  the  fields  of  fubfenrient  to  fate  tife,  mediately  or  iinroedinc': 

Paleftine  are  oden  defart  on  acxount  of  the  abun-  By  reafon  and-Variout  invenftons,  man  uwat 

dance  of  mice  and  rats ;  and  were  they  not  dc-  fierceft^animals;  purf^esand  cat<fhes  thefwii-/ 

ilroyed  by  the  falcons,  the  inhabitants  could  have  and  is  able  to  rl*ach  even  thofe  which  traTfrttr^ 

no  harvcft.**  waters  of  the  fea.     By  cAhivatioo,  he  iucrm 

(86.)  The  white  fox  is  cff  eqtra!  advantage  in  the  nombor  of  Vegetables  iitfnfefifely ;  andbrii 

the  Lapland  Alps ;  as  be  deftroys  the  No/way  rats,  «nd  Ingenuity,  obtains  wHateter  is  conveomt  :^ 

which  are  generated  thei'e  in  grett  abtmdanoe,  neccfl>lry  for  food,  drink,  cloathing,  itord^* 

and  thus  hinders  them  from  inck-esfing  too  mucbf  navigatten-,  and  many  other  pUrpofes^ 
which  wOuWbe  the 'deftrudion  of  vegetables*  (9'0  ^^  can  go  down  into  the  abyft  cf  *' 

(87.)  Human  reafon  cannot  account  for  this  ^rth, and  almoft  fearch  its  Very  bowels.   Ke^' 

circuit  of  animation  and  deftruttioo.  It  is  fufii«  procure  fragments  frotH  fhe  molt  rocky  f»a- 

cient  for  us,  that  nothing  is  created  in  vain  ;  and  tains,  make  the  hardeft  ftobes  fi«id  t\U  vr^ 

that  whatever  Is  made, '  is  made  with  fupreme  feparate  the  df^ul'  meCals  from  the  drofi.  ^^ 

wifdom.    It  does  not  be^^omeus,  nor  indeed  do  turn  the  fioeft  fiind  to  ufe.     In  fhoil,  vUs*- 

our  prefent  facilities  enable  us,'  to  pry  too  boMly  lake  a  review  of  created  fhfhgs,  we  rtay  rft  • 

into  the  defigns  of  God.     In  msny  parts  of  the  ably  infery  that  all  thtngs  are  made  for  mtn ;  r' 

occonomy  of  nature,  however,  we  fee  evident  for  this  end  more  efpcc(irtly«  that  he,  by  sdobr' 

marks  of  divine  wifdom:  and  throughout  the  the  works  of  the  Creator,  fhoQid  ezfol  hh^**^ 

^hole  of  it'aftohifliing  proofs  of  infinite  power,  and'enjoythofethingsof  which  lie  ftaodsis*^' 

This  united  with  infinite  goodnefs  muft  finally  in  order  to  pafs  his  lif^  conveniently  and  plcii'ff'^ 
produce  a  happy  confummafiori'.  (9s;)  Such  are  a  few  of 'the  outlines  ofitt*' 

(88.)  The  whole  wortd  wnuldbe  fnlfocatfd  /•»/ comstitutioh  or  hat  u  it  h,  wherein,  i 

with  carcafes  and  UinkiQg  efHuvi^,  if  fome  ant*  there  appeal^  a  great mtxtureof  good  aedc«i>t^'' 

roals  did  not  delight  to  feed  upotv  them.    There-  pinefs  and  mifery,  pleafure  and  pain,  yft  CCK^t' 

lore,  when'att^  animal  dies,  bears,  wolv^s»  foxes,  oii  the  whote  pREDoWiiifAYB^,  in  fo  far,  thi' 

rayens;^  &cl  cfofckly  devour  the  body  and  carry  it  partial  evil  tends  to  prdduce  univerfal  good,  • 

all  away.    Vvhen  thecattafesof  fifties  are  driven  deftrudtion  itielf  contributee  to r/ffovo/f an.  '^'* 

near  the  rtiore.the  roracious  kinds,  fuch  as  the  AiCh,  however,  was  not  the  cr^gmtf/  cosfHrtf" 

thornback,  the  hound-flfh,  the  conger-eel,  &c.  <if  nature,  w;e  are  certain,"a«  the  divine  aottff 

gather  about  and  eat  them.  '  And  as  the  flux  and  nature  hath  affured  us,  that  all  thivcs  * ' 

reflux  foon  change  the  ftate  of  the  fea,  they  theiri*  at  firft  created  very  good  :  and  that  thfr » 

felves  are  ofterr  detained  in  pits,  and  become'^  all  ultimately  ^rdw^  fo,  attheBnalrefttstic*- 

prey  to  the  wild  bcafis  that  frequent  the  (horeS.  all  things,  we  have  the  fame  great  autbw-:? 

Thus  the  earth  is  not  only  kept  clean  from  the  believe,  when  the  perk)d  fhall  arttve,  that  **' 

putrefadion  of  carcafes,  but  the  necefiaries  of  leopard  fliatl  lie  down  with  tbe  lamb,  the  r J ' 

life^are  provided  for  many  aniinafs.  In  like  man-  lion  and  the  fatling  together*' and  there  ^s'  * 

ticr'many  infects  at  once  promote  their  own  good,  nothing  to  butt  or  to  defile  fo  alt  God'r^- 

and  that  of  other  animals.    Thus  gnats  lay  their  mountaio." 

f  j^'gs  in  Ilagnant,  putrid',  and  (liftking  waters,  arfU  -'   ' 

APPE>T>'* 
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and  each  of  tbem  muft  have  a  title  on  tbe  cornice^ 

APPENDIX.  iodicating  tbe  cUfs  which  it  contaiDa.    fiach  ihelf 

i/"r.i>4.^«.».  ^ -KrA*».  «T  ij..*^..,       J    ^  in  theprefsoughtalfotohaveafmall  titleon  the 

^     .!  A . !!.^/ltl^  V  ^^.IJ'  "^^  ^  edge,  fpecifvini  the  fubftances  placed  on  ft ;  and 

(93.)Befidee  general  natural  biftoriesy  astbofe  fealed  and  forniihed  with  proper  titles  alfo«    In 

i  Pliny  \  &c^  there  are  particular  ones*  of  two  them  are  to  be  put  earths,  clay^  turfs,  ochres, 

bdfl:  I.  Thofe  which  onlyconfider  one  kind  chalks,  marls,  lapis  oUaris,  and  micaceous  ftonesy 

)f  things;  fuch  at  the  Hiftory  of  Shells,  by  Dr  calcareous  or  lime ftones, fpars,  congelations,  fto- 

lifter;  of  Fifl]es»by  Willoughby ;  that  of  Birds,  ny  refidua,  ftaladites,  alabafter,  grpfum,  flints, 

17  tbe  fame;  that  of  Plants,  by  LiNNiEUs;  of  rock-ftones,  rock  and  mineral  cry  ftals,  falts,  coals# 

iifeds,  by  Swammerdam  and  A|oUfiet ;  that  of  and  other  bituminous  bodies,  lava,  and  the  droft 

inimals,  ny  Gefner :  that  of  Foflils,  by  Agricola,  of  volcanoes.    In  the  bottom  of  eaph  prefs  two 

tfercatus,  &c.    a.  Thofe  which  confider  the  fe-  fpaces  may  be  fumifhed  with  a  confiderabje  num-« 

reral  kinds  of  natural  things  found  in  particukr  her  of  fmall  iemicircular  ihelves,  where  pieces 

nuntries  or  provinces ;  as,  the  Natural  Hlftory  much  efteemed,  and  in  complete  prefervatipo, 

i  Dauphin^  by  Chorier ;  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  may  be  placed  by  tbemfelves,  or  on  very  fniall 

lie  Antilles,  by  F.  Du  Tertre,  and  M.  Lonvillers  pedeftals;  fuch  as  tranfparent  mineral  £ilt,  cot- 

De  Potncy ;  that  of  Oxfordfliire  and  Staflfordthire,  ledions  of  coloured  pyrites,  the  Inca^t  ftone,  as- 

ly  Dr  Plott.;  that  of  Lancalhire,  by  Leigh ;  of  beftos,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  the  whole  properly  titled 

l^forthamptoaihire,  by  Morton;  that  of  the  Weft-  and  arranged  according  to  their  clafTes. 

tn  Iflands,by  Martin,  &c.  (99.)  The  prefs  fior  Mbtals  ought  toContain 

(94.)  The  natural  hiftory  only  of  one  particular  fele^  and  rare  fpecimens  of  the  various  ores  of 

dace  is  a  fubjeA  very  exteuBve  in  its  materials,  nickel,  cobalt,  bifmuth,  antimony,  ananganefe, 

lod  not  to  be  fet  about  without  great  care  and  cir-  arfenic,  mol^^bdznum,  tungften,  uranium,  titani- 

iimfpedion..    Mr  Boy  lb  has  favoured  the  world  um,  tellurium,  chromun),  zinc,  tin,  lead,  iron, 

rith  a  lift  of  the  heads  under  which  to  arrange  copper,  quick^filver,  colu'mbium,  filver,  plati- 

hiogs,  and  what  to  inquire  after  00  fuch  an  oc-  num,  and  gold ;  alfo  beautiful  needles  of  hema« 

lafion.    The  general  heads  under  which  he  com-  tites,  a  powerful  rough  loadftone,  with  the  filky 

)rehends  the  articles  of  this  hiftory  are  four ;  the  copper  of  China,  and  a  coUedtion  of  malachite  ; 

hings  which  regard  the  heaven^  the  air,  the  likewiie  virgin  filver  in  vegetation.    Thefe  fub^ 

nterSff  and  the  earth.  ftances  form  a  fpedfcacle  equally  varied  and  in- 

(95.)  This  iubjedt  concerning  the  worka  of  jia-  ftrudrve :  in  this  department  nature  is  as  rich  and 

ure,  a  very  imall  part  of  which  we  have  here  room  brilliant  as  in  the  various  kinds  of  ftones. 

otottch  upon,  isof  fuch  importance  and  dignity,  (100.)  The  prefs  for  bitumens  may  contain 

hat  if  it  w«re  to  be  properly  treated  in  all  its  fpecimens  of  jet  poliflied  on  one  tide ;  amber  of 

)art8,  men  would  find  wherewithal  to  employ  al-  different  colours,  (which,  when  it  is  tranfparent, 

noft  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind :  nay,  time  and  contains  infeds,  ought  to  be  polilhec^on  the 

tfelf  would  fail  before,  with  the  moft  acute  hu-  two  oppofite  furfiibes) ;  a  beautiful  fpecimen  of 

D20  {agacity,  we  ihould  be  able  to  difcover  the  ambergris,  together  with  pieces  of  tranfparent 

mazing  oecoudbiy,  laws,  and  exquifite  fixuduve,  red  anc^ellow  fulphur. 

vea  of  the  leaft  infeds.  CioKJ  In  the  prefs  for  petrifactions  or  for 

(96.)  la  ereding  a  Museum  of  Naturax  His-  *  fossils  nuy  be  placed,  on  femictrcalar  fhelvesa 

roRY,  tbe  windows  oueht  to  be  placed  In  the  the  rareft  and  the  beft  preferred  pieces ;  fuch  as 

vro  longeft  fides  of  the  building,  that  it  may  be  lilium  lapideum,  madrepores,  tranfparent  belem- 

^uatly  lighted  during  the  whole 'day.    On  one  nites,  foflil  urchins,  the  articulated  nautilus,  cor« 

fing  muft  be  placed  eleven  prefies,  with  ihelves  nua  ammonis  (awed  and  polifhed,  hyfterolite,  la- 

upported*on  wooden  brackets.     Thefe  prefies  pis  lenticularis,  gryphites,  calculi  or  bezoars,  tur- 

re  intended  for  containing  the  eleven  following  qyoifes,  loadftones,  gloffopetne  ;*in  ihort,aU  kinds 

laiTes  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  forms  of  figured  ftones,  and  alfo  petrified  wood, 

lie  original  bafis  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  this  (io».)  In  the  prefs  for  stones,  weplacediffer- 

lobe:  viz.    i.  Waters,     a.  Earths.    3.  Sands,  ent  kinds  of  cryflals,  and  all  the  precious  ftonea 

•  Stones.    5.  Salts*   6.  Pyrites.    7.  SeoHmetals.  in  their  nutriic.    Thofe  which  are  detached  and 

'.  Metals.    9.  Bitumens  and  fulphurs.    10.  Vol-  .uncut  are  plaoed  in  cafes  or  watch-glafies ;  but 

anic  produdions.    xx.  Petrifadions,  foffils,  and  thofe  which  have  been  cut  and  fet  are  to  be  put 

tfut  Hoiune*           r                                      .  in  a  jewel-box  or  open  pfe  for  rinxs ;  as  well  ai 

(9 7-)  Or  if  the  naturalift  choofes  to  adopt  tbe  cups,  ciftems,  or  poliihed  plates  of  agate,  come- 

sodcrn  arrangement  of  metals,   ten  preifes  lian,  jade,  (ardonyx,  onyx,  chalcedony,  jafper, 

nay  fufiice ;  as  one  prefs  ia  that  cafe  will  contain  porphyry,  granite,  maible»  alabafter,  and  Iceland 

pecimens  of  all  the,»a  metals,  without  the  obfo-  cryftal^.  Bologna  ftone,  Labrador  ftdne,  ferpen- 

:^te  diftindion  of /emi^met^/u    See  Metallur-  tine  ftone,  talc,  aOMantlius,  zete,  baCaltes,  touch* 

rT,  Part  I.  Se&,  I ;  and  MiNfRALouY,  Part  II.  ftone,  together  with  Egyptian  and  Englifh  flints. 

Ufap.  VII.  and  Part  Uh  Cliap.  V.  .  With  regard  to  iropreijed  petrifoctions,  large  ar- 

(9S')  The  advantage  qf  Cuch  an  arrangement,  borizations,  and  Florence  ftones,  if  they  are  in 

rbere  every  thing  isdi(]tin4t,jand  diftributcd  in  the  good  prefervation,  they  ftiould  be  framed  and  ffif- 

nanner  moft  advantageous  for  the  infpedion  of  peiided  by  hooks  on  the  pilafters  which  conned! 

?'[  ft  udent,  is  obvipns..  The  prefies  «iuft  be  pro«i  the  prefies  of  tbe  mineral  kingdom.    Thefe  ^rclTea 

'ided  with  a  wiregrate,  or  coverefl  with  glafs ;  are  of  au  iMiiforiD  height ;  bat  their  breadth  is  pro- 

You XV.  Part  11.  Ffff     '       '      portioned 
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portioned  to  the  fize  or  numl^  of  the  mateiials  in  bottles  but  the  dried  parts  of  exotk  pUi 

compofing  the  clafs  which  it  contains;  and  they  which  are  ufed  either  in  medicine  or  hi  the  i 

are  iiipported,  as  well  as  tho^  which  are  placed  and  thofe  liliLewire  which  we 'cuttivate  merely  fi 

all   around*   on  a  cheft  of  drawers  bread  high,  curiofity*    With  regard  to  indigenous  pUnt^ 

Tbrfe  drawers   mu(^  correfpond   to  the  prellea  herbal  is  formed  of  lar  d  and  Tea  plaots,  pafted 

above  them,  and  contain  fubilances  of  the  fame  laid  between  leaves  of -paper  cotleAed  Into 
clafs.    This  methodical   arrangement  is  a  great ,  fhape  of  a  book,  and  ammged  according  to 

I^elp  to  the  memory ;'  as  it  occafionally  fupplies  fy ftefn  of  f  be  beft  hotanifts.    To  make  thik  bet 

the  place  of  a  numbered  catalogue,  and  in  a  great  as  convenient  as  poflihle,  it  is  proper  to  pu 

'Multitude  of  objedts  it  affords  the  bcft  means  of  dried  plants  between  twofold*  of  dry  paper, 

'finding  at  once  what  we  want.  arranging  them  accenting  to.their  families,  %txi 

>    (  '(i03-)  In  the.  mineral   kingdom  thefe  drawers  and  fpecics,  to  ptic  them  one  above  another, -i 

are.  very  ufeful  for  containing  earths,  betemnites,  openly  on  the  iheivesi   or  in  large  band  Ki: 

'^trochesyaftroitesyand  other  polymorphous  foHits,  On,  tfie  back  of  the  band-boxes  muft  be  a  titiet 

univalve,  bivalve,  and  multivHlvc  (hells,  poliHied  dictating  the  fa-nily,  at  the  extremity  another  ta 

jpetrifaidionsof  bones  and  pieties  of  wood,  coiiec-  the  name  of  the  gcnuf,  and  on  each  leaf  the  « 

tions  of  marbles  and  polifhed  flints»  colku^ions  of  the  fpecies  which  it  contains  »  the  paper  :fl 

^of  filex,  Iknds,  and  amber,  together  with  pieces  be  loofe,  that  ihey  may  be  changed  at  pleaiufi 

^rocureid  from  the  melting  of  ores,  fuch  as  regulns.  The  drawers  are'  ufeful,  partly  for  holdiog  iU 

drofs,  &c.    Some  parts  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  ent  kinds  of  woods  with  the  bark,  cut  in  fc^i 

iuch  as  the  earths  and  certain  ftones,  m^ke  not  a  manner  as  that  the  grain  and   contexture  la 

.  brilliant  figure  in  a  myfeum ;  they  are  however  the  eafily  be  diftinguifhed,  and  for  containing  a  cole 

moft  fcientific  parts  df  it,  and  the  muft  interefting>  tion  of  the  wbodf  of  both  Indies  in  (ball  poSH 

'to  thofe  who  prefer  the  tracing  nature  in  her  moft  pieces,  with  proper  titles.  One  part  of  tfaednM 

Important produdions and fundamef.tal operations,  has  feveral  divifions  within,  for  the  purpol^ 

to  gaudy  colotirs  and  agreeable  figures.  '  Minerals  holding  feeds;   and  a  itaiall  title  is  infciibedi 

in  general  require  to  be  kept  with  great  care,  and  each  of  thefe  divifions. 
'fo  as  not  to  be  intermixed.    Some  of  ihem,  fuch       (107.)  Sea-weeds,  and  fmall  marine  phot$<fi 

as  the  (alts,  eafily  dilTolve ;  and  others,  as  the  py-  elegant  i]iape,  which  from  their  colour  and  nri 

rites,   are  fubjedt  to  efflorefcence.     Vegetables  form  agreeable  pi^ures,  triay  beframedaoda 

and  animal  bodies  are  likewite  more  or  lirfs  liable  peiided  by  hooks  to  the  pilafters  t>f  thepreffri' 

jto  corruption ;  and  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  animal  kingdom,  prefervations,  partkolarlf 

great  pains  muft  be  taken  in  preferving  certain  infeds,  are  attended  with  irreparable  devaftit 

pieces  which  are  fubjed  to  fpeedy  decay.  Butterflies,  ftill  more  than  the  moft  beautiful  I 

(104.)  On  the  ad  wing  of  the  cabinet  are  to  be  are  not  only  fubjedt  to  deftrudion  in  this  wiy, 

'placed  teii  pr^es,   diftributed  like  thofe  of  the  are  atfo  expofed  to  great  danger  (rem  the  nn 

'mineral  kingdoni,  and  intended  for  containing  the  the  fun,  either  dircA  or  refledted«  which  alter 

teq  following  divifions  of  the  tegbtable  kino*  colour,  make  them  lofe  all  their  fpleadour, 

.DOM.    Vegetables  are  organifed  bodies,  but  they  fome  fpecies,  render  it  impoffible  to  dift 

poffefs  not,  tike  animals,  fpontaneous  motion  or  them.    In  general,  we  cannot  prevent  tbe^ 
feeling. .  i.  Roots.   1.  Barks.   3.  Woods  gifd  flalks.  -  ftrudion  of  vegetables  and  animals,  but  by  dni 

'4. 1/eaves.    5.  Floweirs.    6.  Fruits  and  mds.    7.  them  as  much  as  poflible,  op  by  putting  tbs 

'Farafite  plants,  agarics,  and  mufhrooros.    8.  The  prepared  liquors,  Which  muft  notbeailoiRC 

'  juices  of  vegetables;  as  balfams  and  folid  refins,  re-  evaporate.    But  dried  animals  aad  vegetaVn^ 

finous  gums,  and  gums  properly  fo  called.  9.  Ex-  Ouire  flUl  greater  care;  a  great  multitDde  <•  ^ 

traded  juices,  fugars,  and  dregs,  to.  Marine  plants,  (edts  bred  in  April  feed  upon  theoii  andde^ 

and  plants  growing  on  the  Ihores  of  the  fea.  them  internally  before  they  ace  perceived;  "^ 

(105.)  In  this  kingdom,   the  fame  order- of  ought  to  be  carefully  watched  durlftg  this  p(^ 

'prefies,  the  fame  fymmetry  and  arrangement,  are  which  is  about  five  months.    Tbe.noiftin' 

to  be  obferved  as  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    The  winter  and  the  heat  of  fummer  make  it  occefr 

'femicircular  dielves  in  the  bottom  of  the  prefTes  that  Che  preflTes  of  mufsums    Ihould  be  1$ 

.  are  here  very  ufeful  for  containing,  in  fmall  fquare  carefully  (hut,  except  perhaps  thofe  which  f'dtt 

.phials,  China  vamifh,  effential  oils,  and  other  aro-  the  north.    The  vapour  of  falphur  in  combe?' 

.matiqs  of  Arabia  or  India ;  with  the  roots  of  cum-  will  kill  thefe  deftrudtive  infeAi»  either  bet^*' 

bou,  mandrflgora,  certain  fruits,  either  monfkrous  after  they  become  perfeA;  t-he  ftimigatioc*  »i 

or  natural,  which  grow  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  be  carefully  performed  during  dry  weather,  <»< 

which  the  natives  ripen  inlarge  bottles  with  narrow  a  box  made  on  purpiofe,  into  which  only  the? 

necks,  preferved  in  fpirits,  fueh  as  the  cafhew-nut,  cimens  attacked  are  introduced. 
'  Ike.    Here  likewife  are  placed  a  number  of  fruits,       (xo8.)  On  the  3d  wing  of  the  cabinet  are  p^^^ 

[remarkable  for  their  rarity  or  great  fize;  as  cocoa  preffcs  for  containing  the  ten  following dni^ 

*  nuts,  gourds,  the  fruit  of  the  baftard  locuft-tree^  of  tiie  animal  kingdobi:   i.  Iithopbfte& 

'  the  fruit  of  the  fand-box  tree,  banana  figs,  pine-  Zoophytes.  3.  Teftaceous animals.  ^CrrAv^ 

apples,  coloquintida  apple,  dogfbane,  vegetable  animals.    5.  Infedts.    6.  Fiflies.     7..  AnpKH^ 

tumors  of  wens^and  a  branch  of  bou  de  dentelU^  in  animals,  reptiles,  and  oviparooa  4iaadrupc<^  ^ 

which  the  three  parts  of  the  bark,  efpecially  the  Birds,  with  their  nefts  aad  cgga.    9.  Vitt;^^- 

Uber^  are  diflindtly  feparated.  *  quadrupeds,    zo.  Man. 

(106.)  As^  the. number  of  vegetables  greatly  ex-       (109.)  in  thefig  ptx^lTea  the  fame  extoul  i" 

ceeds  that  of  minerals,  we  feldom  put  any  thing  ratioa  and  diftribotioD  may  be  otfersed  as  ^ '-- 
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preceding ooei.  Theoreis  for  the  lithophttss  the  feathers  may  be  preferved  perfed  and  6t)    jj 

Duft  be  amnged  io  (uch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  being  fitted  to  a  mould  of  tree-mofsy  or  filled  with 

It  ooe  view  the  biftory  of  Uthophytes,  mandr&-  cotton>  and  fprinkled  on  the  infide  with  pepper^ 

poraBi  and  coral  either  rough  or  ftript  of  its  co-  camphire*  and  corrofive  fublimate,  to  defend  it 

reriog;  the  whole  placed  on  fmall  wooden  pe^  from  the  attack  of  mothat  grubt*  wood-lice,  am] 

deftalsy  blackened  or  gilded.    Corallines,  as  well  dermeftes.    The  fpring  and  autumn  are  the  bef^ 

If  fuci,  may  be  pafted  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  put  feafons  for  this  operation ;  the  moulting  time  ia 

Btoaframe;  fuch  pidures,  wheniufpended  by  very  improper,  becauie  it  is  unfavourable  to  the 

kokstothe  outfide  of  the  pilafters,  always  at«  beautiful  colour  .and  the   prefervation    of  th6 

M.  the  attention  of  the  foe^tors.    If  we  have  feathers,  which  are  then  full  of  blood.   The  birdSf 

icoofiderable  colle^ton  of  them,  it  will  be  necef-  when  thus  prepared,  and  when  the  brain  has  been 

kr  to  make  a  kind  of  herbal  of  them.  taken  out,  are  then  p)aced  on  their  fupports.— « 

(lib.)  The  prels  for    zoophytes    contains  Some  females  may  be  placed  In  their  nefts  in  the 

pooges,  the  marine  jet  d'eau,  the  pinna  marina,  attitude  of  incubation;  tbofe  which  are  accui? 

lolothuris,  and  all  thofe  fubftances  which  ar^  tomed  to  perch  may  be  placed  on  artificial  trees  ( 

ailed  oMimal  flanfit  and  mollufbae,  worms,  ice.  a  wooden  fupporter,  covered  with  mofs,  turf,  or 

rbefe  prodoSions  mtft  be  preferved  in  redified  artificial  reeds,  may  be  given  to  thofe  which  live 

pint  or  wine,  which  will  be  fufiiciently  weakened  among  fuch  plants.~-Swimmine  birds  krt  placeij 

ff  the  water  contained  in  them.    Upon  the  fides  on  the  lowermoft  IheWes,  which  muft  be  covered 

niea-ftars,both  prickly  and  fmooth,  with  feveral  with  pieces  of  mirrors  or  filver  gauze,  in  imita- 

ays,  a  Medufa's  bead,  &c.  tion  of  water.    We  muft  be  careful  to  give  each 

(iix.)TheTBSTacBoi7sanimalsareprefcnred.in  animal  the  moft  pidurefque  attitude;  to  i^refenre 

iottles  among  fpirits.    On  the  (emicircular  (helves  the  proportions^  together  with  the  natural  pofitioh 

t  the  bottom  of  the  prefs  are  placed  lar^e  (bells,  of  the  legs,  win^,  head,  body,  and  feathers ;  to 

Od  fmall  ones  with  tpeir  marine  covering.  obferve  an  equilibrium  in  thofe  which  are  at  reft» 

(fia.)  The  prefs   for  csustacsous  animals  and  to  avoid  it  it  in  thofe  which  have  a  fighting 

Mfifts  almofk  entirely  of  femicircular  (helves;  attitude^ — We  muft  charaderife  the  animal,  re« 

id  contains  crabs,  cray-fifb,  5cc.    Small  lobfters,  prefent  his  genius,  difpofiiions,  graces,  boldhefi^ 

\m\\x, and  all  fmall  cruftaceoas  animals, except*  or  timidity.    In  Ihort,  we  muft  endeavour  toex- 

t  the  hermit  crab,  are  pui  in  framef.  prefs  that  beautiful  tout  enfembU  which  gives  the 

(113.)  Two  kinds  of  1  n  s  B  ct  s  are  put  in  the  prefs  appearance  bf  life  and  motion  tp  the  wjiole.  Tbefe 

f itined  for  them.  The  firft  kind,  after  being  dried,  obfV^vations  on  birds  are  equally  applicable  to  the 

V  put  in  fmall  wooden  frames,  which  are  vamifhed  other  animals  |  but  all  of  them  miift  be.arranged 

id  glazed  on  two  fides,  that  we  may  view  the  in  a  methodical  order.  The  lower  (helves  contain 

f^s  on  botb  fides;  of  this  l^ind  are  flies,  mantes,  the  eggs  and  nefts  of  birds;  and  a  cofledion  of 

!ctie8,  butterflies  with  their  nymphae,  chryfalides,  feathers  is  made  in  a  book  In  tbe  (ame  fanner  at 

c.  Theie  animals  form  the  moft  brilliant  part  of  zxk  berbaL 

le  cabinet,  while  the  prefs  for  birds  is  the  moft  (ti7>}  The  prefs  for  quadecpbps  contains, 

-ikiog ;  but  great  pains  muft  be  ufied  in  their  preferved   in   bottles,   fmall '  animals,'   fuch,  aa 

efervation.    Other  infeds,  fuch  as  ^alhoppers,  mice,  rats,  the  opoflum,  &c.    Other  animals  are 

olopendrae,  icorpions,  (aiamanders,  fpiders,  ta-  ftuffed,  fuch  as  the  cat,  the  iquimV  the  bedge- 

Dtulas,  caterpillars,  and  efpecially  all  foft  infeds,  hog,  the  porcupine,  the  armadillo,  the  Guinea 

uft  be  preferved  in  fpirits,  and  placed  on  femi-  pig,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  roebuck,  the  hare,  the 

;cutar  (helves  at  the  bottom  of  the  prefs.    Here  dos,  5cc 

n  are  depofited  honejr*combs,  wafps  nefts,  and  UtS.)  The  prefs  containing  fpecimeos  of  the 

Miches  furni(bed  with  the  nefts  of  the  g^ccif  natural  hijiary  rf  man  coofifts^  of  a  'complete 

lich  produce  the  gum-lac.  myology,  of  a  head  feparately  injeded,  of  a  brain 

(1x4-)  In   the  preft  for   fish  as   are  to  be  and  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  fezes,  of  a 

m  bottles  containing  foreigp  fifhes,  which  are  neurology,  an  ofteoTogy,  embryos  of  all  different 

'ays  fent  home  in  fpirits.    The  foft  fifiies  of  ages,  with  their  after*birtbs,  monftroua  foetufes, 

r  otvn  country  are  preferved  in  the  fame  manner,  and  an  Egyptian  mummy.    Here  {ikewife  are  put 

le  iktn  of  large  filhes,  whether  found  in  (alt  or  beautiful  anatomical  pieces  if  wax  or  wood,  and 

fh  water,  is  taken  off  and  pafted  on  a  bit  of  ftony  concretions  extracted  from  the  human  body, 

per;  the  two  parts  are  fometimes  fewed  together.  The  prefervation  of  fubjeds  in  bottles  with  fpujt 

1  the  colours  are  renewed  by  means^of  vamiih.  of  wine  does, not  always  fucceed,'  becauie  they 

t  flying  6(h  ^uft  be  fufpended  about  the  t«p  of  fpoil  as  the  fpirit  of  wine  evaporates^  unleCi  par* 

preis ;  and  armed  fi/hes,  with  ottracia,  on  the  ticular  care  be  taken   to   examine   the  vefTelt 

Ives  belovF.  wherein  they  are  contained,  which  requves  time 

1 15 .)  The  prefs  for  A  m  p  h  i  a  lou  s  animals  con-  and  pains,  and  is  attended  with  exjpenle.  Mr  Lewia 

IS,  in  bottles  full  of  fpirit  of  wine  diluted  with  Nicola,  in  the  Philadelphia  Tranladions  for  1771, 

m  water,  (erpeots,  vipers,  adders,  frpgs,  toads,  recommends,  after   ufing  the  different  methoda 

irds,  fipall  land  or  water  turtles,  and  a  fmail  pointed  out  by  M.  Reaumur,  of  putting  (ubjeds 

toife  witb  its  (hell.    The  lower  flielves  are  fur-  intended  for  prdervation  in  bottles  filled  with 

led  with  a  fmall  rattto^fnake^  a  cameleon,  a  fpirit  of  wine,  to  vripe  well  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 

codiie,  a  beaver,  a  fea-lion,  a  (ea-calf,  ftc  and  put  a  layer  of  putty,  two  lines  thick,  over 

1x6.)  The  prefs  for  bixds  ia  filled  with  animals  the  piece  of  (kin  or  bladder  which  covers  it.  The 

hat  clafs,  l>oth  foreign  and  natives,  ftuflTed  and  bottle  is  then  reverfed  in  a  wooden  cup,  whith 

rid«d  with  glais  eyes.    The  (kin  covered  with  they  fiM  with  qaelted  tallow,  or  with  a  mixture 

Ffffe  «f 
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dF  tallow  ancT  wax,  to  prevent  the  fpirit  6(  whifr   and  are  fometimes  in  the  form  of  fhelw;  ihc 
from  evaporating.  bottom   is   covered   with   blue  cotton  or  grw 

.  (119.)  The  drawers  under  the  prefleB  of  the  fattin,  or  with  white  linen,  fufficicotly  rougbto 
animal  kingdom  contain  fmall  detached  parts  of  keep  the  (hells  in  their  place.  In  fomc  cabint^ 
animalSf  fush  as  t^th«  .imall  horns,  jaw-bones,  thefe  (helves  are  covered  whh  mirrors  on  all  \\t\ 
f:lawsy  beaks,  nails,  vertebra,  hairs;  fcales,  balls  different  furfaces,  which  (how  the  objeAs  doubk, 
of  hair,  and  a  colled  ion  of  i>one8  remarkable  for  and  give  an  opportunity  of  viewing  them  00  tlx 
^lowsi  fradures,  deformities,  and  difeafes.  two  oppofite  fides.    In  other  cabinets,  the  tiA 

(i%o.)  To  decorate  a  cabinet  to  the  greateft  ad-  for  each  family  are  diftributed  into  a  number  i 
vantage,  aifd  to  make  one  complete  whole, 'the  fmallerilivinonsyfor  containing  the  fevcral  fptC'T 
vralls  muft  be  fumiihed  throughout  their  whole  feparate  from  each  other.  The  fea-(be)!s,  oz 
extent.  For  this  purpo(e  the  tops  of  the  pre0e8  tained  in  the  receptacle  for  (hells,  are  all  zXmdi^ 
kre  commonly  ornamented  with  (hells  of  a  very  and  prelent,  in  the  variety  of  their  figure  sod  co- 
great  fize,  foreign  wafps  hives,  the  horn  of  a  lours,  together  with  their  inequality,  an  agreed. 
Rhinoceros,  an  elephant's  trunk,  the  |;)om  of  an  and  enchanting  pidture,  which  unites  a  inetbo<i:.\ 
tinicom,urnsandbuftsofalabafter,jarper,  marble,  diftribution  to  a  fymmetrical  order.  Tbeuppr 
jporphyry,  or  (crpentine  ftone.  Here  likewife  are  part  of  this  table  is  (hut  by  a  net-work  of  Ir^ 
placed  figures  of  antique  bronze,  large;  Uthophytes,  wirt  covered  with  ferge,  pr  by  a  gtafii  frafiK.n 
animals  made  of  (hells,  bouquets  made  of  the  wings  defend  the  (hells  from  du(V.  la  the  midd>«: 
^f  jScarabseus,  gourds  ciit  into  two,  painted,  and  the  table  there  is  a  long  elevated  fquare  box,  cr:- 
inade  into  bowls,  plates,  vafes,  &c.  as  they  are  taining  land  and  river  (hells.  From  the  midJIr : 
lifed  by  (avages ;  little  truf^ks  of  bark,  books  made  each  compartment,  or  at  each  family  of  t^\ 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree^  globes,  (pheres,  &c.  arifes  a  fmall  pyramidal  wooden  pillar,  00  the  ^ 
The  floor  of  the  cabinet  may  likewi(e  be  paved  of  which  is  a  horizontal  piece  of  palteboard.  oc 
<with  different  kinds  of  common  (tones  which  are  noting  the  kind  of  (hells  belonging  to  tbitt'^ 
iufceptible  bf  a*poli(h.  (Jon.    Each  family  is  dillingui(faed  from  tbeaf- 

(lax.)  The  deling,  which  muft  be  very  white,  joining  one  by  thofe  ornaments  of  filk  calW» 
Is  divided  into  three  fpaces,  furnifhed  with  hooks  ^erpUlarj,  3y  the  different  tints  we  percdret^ 
^nd  brafs  wit^s.'  Here  may  be  diftributed'  in  limits  and  extent  of  each  family  in  tbeijs: 
ibrder  difierent  vegetable  and  animal  produAions,  manner  as  the  colours  in  a  geographical  s4 
(lvhic)i  arfe  of  tbo  gr^at  a  (ize  to  be  contained  in  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  proviDcn : 
|lhe  pre(re8;  fiicti'as,'  i.  The  fugar-cane,  a  biMnch    the  fame  empnv.* 

of  the  palm-trS^e.  thfe  Cbinefe  fan^  large  cocoas,        (i«4-)  Under  the  table  for  ihells,  on  the  U-.: 

ifthe  le^  of  thb  j^ah^ha  tree,  Indian  and  European    the  windows,  is  a  glazed  cage,  large  enoui^b!: 

^icks,  remark^abb  f6r  .the  knots,  tuberclef,  and    contain  the  (keletons  of  an  animal  belonpof " 

fpiral  wreathb;^  which  ^over  their  ^hole  length,  a    eachclafs;  to  wit,  a  fifh,  an  amphibiooi  a':s:« 

l>am))oo  root  divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts^    a  reptile,  a  lizard,  a  bird,  and  a  quadrcp^d.  T* 

';in<i  tli^  ijiljbrent  fpecies  of  re*d  canes.    «.  The    thefe  we  mav  add,  for  the  fake  of  the  compirJ- 

^^ins  of  large  T^ijlm^ls;  alfo  (tuflcd  atilmals,  fuch    ofteology,  the  (keletons  of  the  tntermedtate  ^ 

^s  lizard)$i  crocodiles,  patmans,*  and  fcaly  lizards,    viduals  of  thefe  animal^  together  with  tbof(«.A: 

^'fharjrj  a  fwof4-iin),  a  fek-palf,  a  fea-tortoife,  large    make  the  neareft  approaches  to  man,  fucb  22*3 

'  f^rpents,!.thr  horns  of  deer,  wild  goats,  roe-bucks,    monkey ^  and  the  ouran  outang.    Below  this  tJ-: 

iand  rein-deer.'    3.  The  3d  (pace  is   filled   with    are  likewife  placed  the  beft  books  conoedn!*' 

Indian  rackets,  hammocks,  dre(res,  and  tufts  of    the  diffinrent  branohes  of  natural  hiftor)',crpccw' 

feathers}  cal unlets  or  pipes;  quivers,  bows,  and    fuch  as  have  illuminated  plates.    ThedifitoT' 

/UTOws;  head-pieces,  caps  with  feathers;  aprons,    acquiring  the  mo(t  valuable  objects,  aod  of  ?> 

*  necklaces,  Chinefe  nece(raries,'  fans  made  of  the    venting  their  deftruAion   when   once  acqi'- 

leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  a  gargoulette  of  Indo(tan,    oblfges  us  to  have  recourfe  to  figures,  to  pir  * 

A  Poli(h  whip,  Indian  canoes,  Chinefe  mufical    a  reprefentation  of  them.    This  is  ao  vi£^^ 

{nftrum^nts,  lances,  weapons,   Indian  furniture    method  of  communicating,  both  to  cotetrpcrj - 

and  utenfils;  aiit)  in  (bort,  various  diriofities  from    and  to  pofterity,  the  difcoveries  of  the  a^' 

liations  ai\pient  and  modem,' if  they  can  be  found ;    which  the  work  was  compofed.  Here  alfo  oiir ' 

^nd  various.fuhiiture  and'  utenfils  of  diiferent  na-    depofited  the  herbal  ithd  the  coUedion ot'/tf " 

i^ions,  ancient  4nd  molderH.  arranged  in  the  form  <>f  books. 

[1%%')  As  fae  great  extent  of  a  fine  colletftion        (135.)  The  fpace  above  the  door  is  fon:"'- 

'  irequires  that  there  be  no  empty  fpace,  (lands  may    with  a  large  (Vame,  filled  with  the  (kios  c4 '' 

'  )>e  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  r^om,  efpecially    fifhes,  which  are  dried,  vami(bed,  and  V^^' 

jat'the.qpmers,  for  fupporting  large  vertebrsc,  the    paper.    The  piers  of  the  windows  arcfiinJ-'' 

fjtfad  of  a  (ea-cow,'  very  lai^ge  madrepores,   or    with  one  or  two  prefles,  with'fiielves,  cacur 

4*onfiderable  culle^ons  either  of  rock  <;ry(t^l  or    different  kinds  of  Inflrumentsenpioyed  in  p^? 

4)f  minerals.  fuch  as  an  air-pump,  a  burning  mirror,  a  l^ 

{x^y)  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  {ilaced  a    tive  gKifs,  a  magnifier,  a  microfcope,  a  te!n: 

ITceptacle  for  (heHs^   which"  is  a  large  .table  or    magnets,  &c.    On  the  femicircular  ihe*»«  ^ 

bijreau  wjth  raifed  edges*  The  furface  of  this  table    are  placed   (tones  formerly  ufcd  by  fari*^ 

js,  divided  into  217  feparate  ca(bs,  of  difl^Tent  fizes,    hatchets,   fome  curious  pieces  of  Iacker-« 

;ind  proportioned   ^o  the  %^  families  of  marine    Indian  pagodas,  trinkets  belongiDg  to  tbr  &* 

'  ^clls  to  be  depofited  in  them.    Thefe  divifions    of  the  north  and  to  the  Chinefe,  which  ire ' 

..^e  T^^it  wjt^k  yjToo^  gr  p^ftebo^rd  painted  biue^    o{  iyory  or  yellow  ambers  or  of  coral  w 
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with  gold,  filver,  porceTain  clay,  kriaeks  of  Siatn;  fcfrming  particular  parts  of  it^  (td  whlcB  we  refer), 
md  Turkifli  eanglarj,  which  are  a  kind  of  pc  we  have  made  great  nfe  of  the  works  of  the  cele- 
liard^  Indian  curiolitiea  of  filver,  and  the  galian(f  brated  Linnseus,  .who  arranged  the  three  kjog. 
ffhich  the  TiirkQ  and  Perfians  "Ofe  in  fmoking  to-  dtoms  into  regular  fyiltetes,  of  which  botany  is  the 
bacco  and  ^loefi.  The  drawers  jtfnder  this  prefs  moti  cbm^^lete, '  Buffon,  and  fome  other  eminent 
rontain  a  collcdion  of  medals,  china  ink^  lachry-  tiatul*ai%8y'bave  written  on  this  fubjed  without 
Biatory  phials^  and  the  moft  beautiful  engraved  regard  to*  fyftemati^  arrkngement.  Dr  Berken- 
Hones  of  Europe,  or  an  ImpteflSon  of  them  in  bout's  works  on  this  fcienee  lu^e  very  ufeful ;  par- 
wax  or  fulphur,  counters*  cameos,  antiqued,  ta-  ticularly  becaufe  he  tranlhites  Latin  names,  &c. 
lifman^,  ancient  weights  and  meaiures,  ido1s«  umSi  Bomare*^  I<lalttral  Hift6ry^  *  in  15  vols  8vo»  is  alfo 
lamps,  inftruments  of  facrifice,  and  falfe  jewels.  a  work  of  conliderable  importancei  publilbed  in 

(ia6.)  '^he  embrafnres  of  the  windows  m\}/k  be  1)91.     ' 

furniflied  with  piftures    of  ftone  in  conneded  -   ( i»8.)  The  moft  complete  fyftem,  however,  of 

pieces.    Here^  Kkewife,  as  well  as  in  the  embra-  foatural  hiftory  which  has  been  yet  given  to  the 

fures  and  pannels  of  the  door,  may  be  put  tiibes  pubKcy  is  that  of  LiNNAus>  in  his  Syjiema  Na- 

hermetically  fealed,  containing  rare  feptiles  pre;  tuntf  of  which  a  new  and  improved  edition  is 

fcrvcd  in  jnrdperliqours.  publi(hedby  Dr  Gmelin,  and  tranflated  by  lifr 

(127.)  The  fcience  of  natural  biftory  is  fo  pro-  Kcnit:  Of  this  T&luable  irork,  a  yiew  will  be  found 

digioufly  extenfive,  that  the  longeft  life  is  far  under  the  article  ZooLOGt.  '  See  alfo  B0TANT9 

from  being  fuflicient  to  acquire  a  perfeft  know-  Entomology,   Ichthyology,  Mimeralogy^i 

ledge  cflTTt':  it  is  important  beyond  difpute.  be-  OrnitmologYi  and'thfe  other  branches  ot  Na- 

caufe  it'is'  tfie  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Godi   In  tural  Hiftory ;  with  the  vai^ious  claiTes,  orders 

all  the  articles  coimeAed  with  this  fubjed,  and  and  genera  of  animals,  plants^  &c.  in  their  order. 
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NAT  NAT 

♦NATUltALIST.  «./.[firom«<7/ffr/T/.]  Adu^  of  the  Britifli  colonies,  wfthout  being  aWciiC 
dent  in  phylics  or  natural  philofophy. — Admira^  above  two  months  at  a  tiiAe,  or  ferving  two  years 
ble  artifice  1  wherewith  Galen,  though  a  mere  In  a  military  capacity*  there,  are,  upon  taking  the 
naturaliftt  was  fo  taken,  that  he  could' not  but  oaths  naturalized  to  afl  Intents  and  purpofes,  as 
adjudge  the  honour  of  a  hymn  to  the  wife  Crea*>  if  thieyhad  been  born  in  tfiis  kingdom  ;  and  there- 
tor.  More, — If  is  not  credibie  that  the  naturalijt  fore  are  admiffible  to 'all  fuch  privileges,  and  no 
could  be  deceived  in  bis  account  of  a  place  that  other^  as  Proteftants  di'  Jews  bom  in  this  king- 
lay  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Rome.  Mdi/on.  dbm  are  entitled  to.  *  Siee  Alien  and  Denizen. 

(i.)  *  NATURALIZATION.  «./  J[from«fl-  ft  France,  before  the  Revolution,  naturalization 

tiralizf.']    The  ad  of  invefting  aliens^  with  the  was  the* king's  prerofeltive ;  In  England  it  is  only 

privileges  of  native  fubjeds. — ^The  Spartans  were  ddne  l>y  ad  of  parliament.   In  the  former  of  thofc 

nice  in  point  of  naturaKzation ;  whereby,  while  place's,  before  their  government  was  overturned, 

they  kept  their  compafs^  they  ft'ood  firm.  Baeon.  /Swtfs,  Savoyards,  andScotf  did  not  require  na- 


— Encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  merchants    turalization,  being  reputed  regmeoki  or  natives, 
that  ihall  come  over  and  turn  a  certain  ftock  of       •  NATURALLY,    ad^.  Jfrom  natural.]^ '  i. 


ir.vited  over  foreigners  of  all  religions.    Swift.  received  from  heaven  a  law  to  teach  him,  how 

(2.)  Naturalization,  in  law.  No  aliens  can  that  which  is  defired  naturally  rouft  now  fuper- 

l)c  naturalized  unlefs  they  have  received  the  lacra-  naturally  be  attained.  Hooker, — If  fenfc  be  not  cer- 

ment  within  one  month  before  the  bringing  in  of  fain  in  the  reports  it  makes  of  things  to  the  mind 

the  bill,  and  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fu-  there  can  be  naturally  no  fuch  thing  as  certainty 

premacy  in  the  prefence  of  the  parliament.    A  of  knowledge.  5 oir/^.— When  you  hive  once  habi- 

perfon  who  is  naturalized  may  have  lands  by  de-  tuated  your  heart  to  a  ferious  performance  of  faol 

icent,  as  hen:  at  law,  as  well  as  obtain  them  by  ly  interceflion,  you  have  done  a  great  deal  to 

purchafe ;  but  he  is  difabled  from  being  a  mem-  make  it  naturally  delight  in  the  happinefs'of  man- 

ber  of  the  privy  council  or  pariiament,  or  from  kind.  Law,    a.  According  to  nature;   without 

holding  offices,  7  Jac.  I.  cap.  a,    xa  Will.  III.  affedtation ;  with  ajuft  reprefcntation.-l 
cap.  a.    All  children  bom  out  of  the  king's  do-  Thefc  things  lb  in  my  fon,  I  naturally  mav 

xninions,  whofe  fkth^rs  were  or  are  fubjeas  of  fliow ;  ^       1 

thia  kingdom  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  arc  ad-        Now  as  th^  mountain  high ;  then  as  the  valley 
.ludged  to  be  natural  born  fubjeAs  of  this  realm,  low.  JDm  J 

^'xcept  children  of  parents  attainted  of  Ireafon,  or  That  part 

that  are  in  the  adual  fervice  of  a  foreign  prince  at        Was  aptly  fitted,  nat' rally  performed.       Sbak 

enmity  with  us,  4  Geo.  H.  cap.  ai.    Every  fo-  —This  anfwers  fitly  and  naturally  to  the  place  of 

reign  teamen,  who  in  time  of  war  fervcs  two  years  the  abyfs  before  the  delugcj  inclos'd  within  the 

on  board  an  Englifti  fhip,  is  ipjbfaao  naturalized,  earth.  Burnet.^Tht  thoughts  are  to  be  mealured 

13  Geo,  II,  cap.  3.    And  all  foreign  ProteftanU  only  by  their  propriety;  that  is,  as  they  fldW 

^nu  Jews,  upon  their  refidiog  feveo  years  in  any  more  or  lefs  naturally  from  the  perfons  and  occa- 

fions. 
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fioos.  D0^ditL    3«  Spontaneoaflf ;  without  vt|  with  bodiesi  w^  applj  them  to  otbef  bodSei  ^ 

without  ojjtivation:  ai  there  It  no  pUoe  where  qually  known,  diligently  attending  to  theitfoh, 

wh^at  nafuralij,  growa,  and  obfenring  whether  any  thing  newarilet  Sod 

*  KATURiAUtlESS,  %  /  (firai^  naiatfil.]   u  feema  in  general  to  be  the  nature  cf  our  artides 

Th^  $ate  of  beiog  given  or  produped  by  nature,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  be  much  more  paitico* 

•vr-Tbe  nafwrmhefM  of  a  defire  it  the  caufe  that  the  lar  at  prefent*    We  muft  therefore  refer  oor  read* 

JE^tia^diioipk  of  i>  ia  plrafure*  ^mOjk,  a.  Confiormity!  era  re^ectivdy  to  thofe  parts  of  the  fubjed,  n> 

(9,  truth  aii4r^t|:;  not  a$»&ationv-^He  muA  fpeding  which  thcywifli  (or  more  iatisfadionud 

uiMieiciJtand  what  is  qppiliained  in  the  tempera-  minuter  detaila.    The  ancient  and  modem  defi* 

fii^o^  of  \^%  eyesii  in  tbe  natttralm/s  of  thr  eyer  nitions  of  thp  word  pluUfopbff^  together  ^rithiu 

brows*  jPr,|^il(ii.— ^ora^  fpeal^s  of  thefe  parts  in  origiut  as  weO  aa  the  manner  of  pnOofophifiog  ia 

an  ode  that  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fineft  for  former  times  aa  well  as  at  prefent,  with  the  gn- 

^he  naiuffotfufi  ol^tbe  tbovgbt*  and  the  beauty  of  dual  improvement  of  fcience^  pairticularly  nim- 

the  ezpreij^on.^  A44ifm^  laU  we  ihall  introdooe,  we  tbinkf  more  properi| 

'     NATURAL  l^OTE,  in  n^fic*  h  uied  in  op*  under  the  wordsPHiLOsoPHYaodPHYsict.  Vt 

portion  to  flat  ?nd  fharp  notest  which  ate  calM  need  only  add  uncler  the  preieat  articlei  vbit 

qfijifi^ln&Ui.    See  NotBi  S^alb^  &c.  however  is  welt  known*  that  natural  philofopfcj 

Natui^av  PtfiLosoPHY  is  commonly  defined  was  tiU  lately  divided  only  into  four  parts,  coo- 

(9  be  thai  art  or  foiow^  which  confiderstbf  monly  called  the jfb«r^rA;^Af/tvi^  LJifechaoici; 

ppw^rs  and  properties  of  natural  bodies»  and  %•  Hydroitatics :  3.  Optics;  and  4.  AftroDOoy: 

their  mutual  adions  00  one  another.     The  pro-  and  thefe  ag^in  are  fubdivided  into  various  paiti 

vin^  of  MORA^  PHii^osopHY  IS   the  niind  of  Modem  diS:overies  have  added*  however,  tfo 

loan;  its  inquiries  and  reieArches  are  into  the  more  parts  to  the  nnmbert  viz.  magnettCo i&d 

intelleAual  world.     Natural  philofophy,  on  the  eledricity,  whole  properties  and  efTeos,  &c  Km 

other  hand,-  is  only  concemecl  with  the  material,  been  wonderfully  unfolded  of  late  yean.  Iti 

part  of  the  crntion.    The  moralift's  bufinefs  is  remarkable  that  in  the  EngliOi  nniverfitiet  tiieie 

to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue,  the  caufes  two  latter  branches  are  never  taken  notice  of  i: 

and  effeds  of  vicei  to  propofe  remedies  for  it,  and  leduring  00  natural  philofopby,  the  old  dififi^ 

to -point  out  the  mode  of  attainbg  happinefs,  being  ftill  retained,  without  any  mention  of  tbeit 

which  only  can  be  the  xefjult  of  virtuoua  condudt.  two  important  articles.    The  reafbn  may  be,  tiat 

The  naturalift,  on  the  contrary,  has  nothing  to  they  are  only  fubjeA  to  experiment^  and  oot  \i> 

do  with  fpirit ;  his  bufinefs  is  redely  about  body  reduced  to  mathematical  reafoning ;  which  \\ti 

or  matter;  and  he  ought  to  havea  folid  and  ac-  method  of  teaching  philofopby  in  one  of  tbo^ 

curate  knowledge  of  all  material  fubftanc^»  to-  celebrated  feminaries.    Of  thefe  branchei  of  t^( 

gether  with  their  affedions  and  properties;  and,  extenfive  fcience,  it  is  not  pur  intention  to ukt 

if  poffible,  he  is  to  inveitigate  the  reafons  of  fuch  even  a  general  view  in  this  place.  We  muft  tbel^ 

ana  fuch  apjpearances..  Indeed,  thefirftand  pnn-  fore  refer  our  readers  to  each  particular  Ante;* 

cipal  part  of  this  fcience  is  to  colled  all  the  m^ni-  where  they  will  find  them  treated  at  conlldenb.: 

feft  apd  fenlible  appearances  of  things,  and  re-'  length. 

duce  theqi  into  a  body  of  natural  hiftory.    Phiio-  Natural  Religion.    SeeTHBOLOor. 

fophy  has  often  been  iaid,  and  is  even  npw  yery  Naturals,  among  phyficians;  wbatererut^ 

generally  thought,  to  meat)  a|i  inquiry  into  all  the  rally  belongs  to  an  Animal,  in  oppofition  to  M^ 

icaufes  of  things ;  but  experience  roforms  u^  that  naturals.    See  Non-natvrals« 

though  we  are  acquaints}  with  a  good  number  of  (i.)  *  NATURE.  i|./  [jiorwro,  Latin ;  nosn^ 

efTeds,  we  can  trace  but  few  of  their  caqfes;  fo  French,]    i.  An  iinaginary  being  fuppofed  topR* 

that  philofopby  itfelf  will  really  be  found  to  be  fide  over  the  material  and  animal  iB^orld. — 

in  general  but  a  colledion  of  tads.    Still,  how-  Thou,  nature%  art  my  goddefs ;  to  thy  hv 

«ver,  it  differs  from  natural  hiikory  in  its  appro-  My  Cervices  are  boqnd.                            Shit 

priated  fenfe  $  the  bufinefs  pf  which  is  only  to  —When  it  was  |aid  to  Anaxagqras*  the  Atht> 

obferve  tbe  appearances'  of  natural  bodies  fepa-  ans  have  condemned  you  to  die;  he  laid,  and  v- 

rately,  and  from  thefe  appearances  to  cJafs  them  ture  them.    Baeon,"-^ 

with  other  bodies :  natural  philofopby  goes  far-  Let  the  poftilion  namrt  mountt  and  let 

ther,  and  recites  the  adions  of,  two  or  more  bo*  The  coachman^art  be  fet.                     Cw»^ 

4ies  of  the  fame  or  different  kinds  upon  one  an-  Heav'n  beftows 

other;  -and  though  it  can  neither  inveftigate  nor  At  home  all  riches  that  wife  iramyv  needs.  Cso^ 

point  out  tbe  caufes  of  thofe  elieds,  whatever  Simple  iM/wrr  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 

they  are,  yet,  from  mathematical  reafoning  com-  Beyond  the  clpud-^>pt  hill,  an  humbler  hra^'- 

.bioed  with  experience,  it  can  be  demonftrated,  ^^' 

that  in  fuch  circuroftances  fuch  effeds  muft  al-  ;s-  The,  native  (tate  or  properties  of^ny  tbinfiO? 

wavs  take  place.  There  are  evidently  two  ways  of  which  it  is  difcriminatcxi  from  others. — 

making  obfervations  on  the  material  wor)d :  the  Why  leap'd  the  hills,  why  did  tbe  moonta:! 

firft  is,  when  we  view  things  nearly  as  they  hap-  ibake? 

pen  to  turn  up,  without  any  defign  or  interven-  What  ailed  them  their  fiit'd  Matures  tofbriah 

tion  of  our  own :  in  which  way»  indeed,  no  great  ^!!!^' 

improvements  can  be  expeded  in  the  art,  becaufe  —Between  the  corporeal  and  iotellednal  vm 

chance,  having  the  diredion,  only  exhibits  occa-  there  is  a  man  participating  much  of  both  wtttrf^ 

iional  extemporary  properties.    The  other  me-  HaU* — The  nature  or  brutes  doth  oonfift  is  ^* 

thod  is,  wheui.  after  a  thorough  acquaintance  ving  fuch  faculticsy  whereby  they  Ire  capable  v^ 

spprehesdc; 
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ipprefacndiog  external  objeda»  ted  of  receithig  meant  the  eftablUbed  eourie  of  things  corporeal  | 

pain  or  pleafore  frofn  then.  Wilkim.  3.  Thecon-  aa,  nature  makes  the  night  iUcceed  the  day.   This 

ititution  of  an  animated  body^^—  may  be  termed  ejtah^0md  order%  otfatMcomfe. 

Nature^  as  it  grows  again,  tow'rd  earth»  Natmre  means  fometimcs  the  aggr^ate  of  the 

Is  faibion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  etpecially  a  liviifg 

Sbak,  one ;  as  when  phy flcians  by,  that  natwtt  is  ftrong, 

We^re  not  ourfehres,  or  nBture%  left  to  herielf*  will  do  the  cure.  For  this 

Wheli  Mfarvtbeing  oppreft,  commandsthemind  may  be  ufied,  cMfiitutiamt  temperantinit  or  JfmSwe 

To /uflSer  with  the  body.                           ShaJk.  fftheMy.   iVtfUfrr  is  put  likewife  for  the  fyftem 

4.  Difpofition  of  mind ;  temper*—  ii  the  corporeal  works  of  God ;  as  there  is  no 

Nothing  could  have  fubdued  nahtre  pUoeniSL  or  chimera  in  nature.   For  nature  thus  ap« 

To  Cach  a  lownefs  but  his  unkind  daughters.  plied,  we  may  ufe  tbevfrid^  or  the  unkferfe.   Nu' 

Sbuk*  ture  is  ibmetimes  mdeed  commonly  taken  for  a 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble,  kind  of  femi.deity.    In  this  fenfe  it  is'beft  not'to 

Wbofe  nature  is  fo  far  fixmi  doing  harms,  ufe  it  ail.  Bogle^s  Free  Bnquipy. 

That  he  fufpeds  none.                            Sbak.  (a.)  KATvaa^— Mr  Boyle,  after  giving  the  % 

5.  The  regular  courfe  of  thin^—  definitions  above  ouoted,  by  Dr  Johttfdn,  {§  r. 

My  end  def.  13.}  adds,  **  If  I  were  to  ptt>pofe  a  notion  of 

Was  wrought  by  nature^  not  by  tileoffimoe.  nsltui^,  left  ambignoos  tl^n  thoib  alnsady  men- 

Sbali.  tioned,  and  with  regard  to  which  oiany  axioms 

6«  The  oompais  of  natural  exiftence^— If  their  -r^ting'to  that  word  n»y'^  coovenietitlytinder. 

dam  mav  be  judge,  the  young  apes  are  the  moft  itood,  I  fhould  firft  difttnguiOi  between  the  uti. 

bcaotlful  things  in  iMi/ttrr.  {?/tfjm//f.  7.  Thecon-  <vcrial  and  the  partkular  oatureof  tMngs.  IJnU 

ftitution  and  appearance  of  tbing8.<^The  works,  verfal  nature'I  wouki  dMne  to'be  the  aggregate 

whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralifks,  or  Aifto-  -of  the  bodies  that  make  up  the'world'fo  its  pve^ 

riaiii,  which  are  built  upon  general  mfifiv,  live  for  fent  ftate,  confidered  as  a  principle;  by  virthe 

em,  Reynolds.  8.  Natural  sffeAion,  or  reverence;  whereof-  they  aft  *aBd  tofler»'  accomMg  to  th^  hiws 

oadfe  fenfations^—  Of  motioni  prefcribed  bf  the  Author  Of  all' ttRRffs. 

HaVe  we  not  fben  'And  this  makes  wayrfor  the  other  Moi^dhfate  no- 

The  murd'ring  fon  afcend  his  parent's  bed,  tion ;  fiilce  thcf  particular  nature  of  *an  fndfvidual 

Thro'  vblated  nature  force  his'  way  ?        Pcpe»  confifts  m  the  general  nature  applied  to  a  diftitf A 

).  The  ftate  or  operation  of  the  Oiatertalf  Vroiid.i*-  portion  of  the  univerfe ;  or,  which  is '  the  «fiime 

He  binding'iriUftfv  faft  te  fate,  '  thing,  it  Is  a  particular  afiemblas^  6f  the  mecha^ 

Left  confcienoe  free  and  wilL                   A^.  nical  properties  of  matter,  aa  figure,  motion,'*  &t. 

10.  Sort;  ipecies.-*A  difpute  of  this  ffoitfyvcauf;  (3.)  Naruaa,  aBUSSt  op  the  woao.    The 

edmifchlef  inabundancc/Vyj^.  zi.  Sentiments  Rev.  Mr  Thcaus  Roberts,'in  his  Letters  to'Mm 

or  images  adapted  to  nature,  or  conformible  to  'rolm,(wkoihkisfttttiij  £f  Jlw^nr/,  has  the  athe^ 

truth  and  raafity^^-Only  mOure  can  pleafe  tbofe  iftkuti  afTnranee  to  afilrm,  *^  that  the  idea  of  Gdd 

taftes  which  are  unprejudiced  and  refined,  jiddi/i  ia  merely  that  of  t^ powers  qf  nature")  has  the 

Nature  and  Homer  were,  hefoQnd»  theiame.  fblloifiog^ among  many  other  judicious  obferva* 

Pope,  tions:--^  Of  the  abufie  of  words  (fays  Mr  Roberta) 

».  Pbyfics ;  the  fcience  which  teaches  the  qua-  there'  is  an  inftance  in  writers  on  morals,  which 

litiesbt  things.-—  ought  to  be  noticed.   It  is  cuftomary,  in  i|>^aking 

Nature  and  natures  laws  lav  hid  in  night;  cinaturef  to  wreft  the  ficnification,  and  to  make 

God  (aid,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light.  It  Hand'  for  fime  IndiJfmB  hein^.    The  fame  may 

Pope,  beiaidof  theexpceffiona^vvT/rtfi^.  Either  puts 

13.  Of  this  word  which  occurs  fo  fH^juentlv,  with  the  idea  of  Ooo,  as  a  really  exifking  bein^.  out  of 

ignifications  fo  various,  and  fo  difficultly  defined,  fights  the  conftquenee  of  whidh  ia  evidently  tuhe' 

royle  has  given  an  explication,  which  deferves  to  i/uh  and  too  little  eare  has  been  taken  in  avoiding 

)e  epitomifed^ — Nature  fometimes  meabs  tbe  Au-  this  confequinice."-«Of  thia  abufe  of  the  viroid,  a 

hor  of  Nature,  natura  naturans ;  as,  jMri^rr  hath  inoft  remarkable  inflance  occuned  lately  in  this 

Aade  man  partiv  corporeal  and  partly  immaterial,  city,  whbin  ^heie  two  vearl ;  vbrhen  a  certain  pub- 

Por  nature  in  this  fenfe  may  be  uied  the  word  lie  ledurer,  both  in  hiv  ledttres  and  profpedua, 

reator*    Nature  ibmetimes  means  that  on  whofe  ufed  theunjuftifiableexprvflions  *'  nvifilom  of  Na* 

tccount  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  is  called,  as  ture,"  and  **^g96dntfs  of  Nature." 

when  we  define  the  nature  of  an  angle.    Fdr  na-  (4.}  Natuaa,  CALBiiDaa  op.    See  OaaDSH. 

ye  in  this  may  be  uM  i^mrr,  or  puiiity.  Nature  IHO,  Se&.  V. 

ometimes  means  what  belongs  to  a  living  crea-  (5.)NATuaB,  aiiionosiaop.    8fee  KiNCDOiiy 

ure  at  its  nativity,  pr  accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  §  %.                  , '       . 

i<  when  We  fav,  a  man  is  jioble  by  naturet  or  a  (6.)  NiTuaa,  OpkaATtOMS  of.    See  Natu* 

:hild  is  fitf/wvi/<^  forward.   This  may  be  exprefled  xal  w  iSTOrr. 

>y  faying,  the  man  was  horn/09  or  the  thing  was  *  NATURITY. «./  [from  nature.'\   The  ftate 

generated  fueh.   Nature  fometimes  means  an  inter-  of  being  produced  by  nature.    A  word  not  uled. 

»1  principle  of  local  motion,  as  we  fay,  the  ftone  —This  cannot  be  allowed,  excebt'we  impute  that 

^Ib,  orthe  Bame  rifH  by  tiature;  for  this  we  may  unto  the  firft  canfe  which  we  impofe  not  on  the 

^fy  that  the  motion  up  or  down  is'Jjpontaneous^  or  fecoud  ;'or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute 

'irodued  bj  its  proper  taufe.     Nature  fometimes  unto  natuHi^.  Bra^n,  -' 

it.) 
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(i.)  KAVAf  in  anctent  geography*  a  river  of    den  were  placed  in  fnch  order^^ae  that  they  migtit 

Gallia  Belgica,  which  rufis  NE.  intb  the  left  or    be  iofteadof  a  wall,  and  ghre^protcdton  to  thole 

W.  fide  of  the  Rhine:  now  called  Nahb.  within  ;  m  which  manner  Kicta»  h  reported  by 

/  {%.)  Nava»  a  d«devant  county  of  Piedmont*    Thucy^es  to  have  encamped  bimfelf :  but  tbii 

now  annexed  to  the  French  empire^  and  included    feems  <lnlv  to  have  been  pradifed  when  the  ene- 

in  the  department  of  'Fmiaro.  my  was  tbought  fuperior  in  ftrength*  and  niftd 

NAVAB.    See  Nabob.  great  apprehenBons  of  danger  fa  them.    Wbtn 

(i.)  NAVAGIERO,  Andrew*  a  noble  Venetian    their  fortifications  were  thought  ftrong  enongh  to 

luftorian  of  the  a6th  century*  who  began  a  Hifto-  .  defend  them  from  the  afiaults  of  enemies,  it  wu 

ry  of  Venice^  but  died  without  completing  it.  His    frequent  to  drag  their  (hips  to  fiiore*  which  tbc 

other  works  were  printed  at  Padua  in  4to,  in  1718.    Greeks  called  ivoxiri »,  the  Romans^^i/Mwrr^.  A* 

He  died  in  1549*  going  on  an  embafly  tb  Francis  I.    nmnd  the  (hips  the  foldiers  di(poied  their  teoti, 

(2.)  Nayagibeo^  Bernard,  Bp.  of  Verona*  a    as  appears  every  where  in  Homer:  but  this  ficeoi 

relation  of  the  preceding.    He  wrote  a  lifeof  Pope    bnly  to  iiave  been  pra^tifed  In  winter*  when  tbeir 

(aul  IV*  and  was  employed  in  feveral  emba(fies.     enemy's  fleet  was  laid  up  and  could  not  aflas!! 

(r.)  *  NAVAL,  adj.  \riavai%  Fr.  navalist  Lat.]    them ;  or  in  long  fieges*  and  when  they  hy  in  cs 

X.  Confining  of  (hips.—  danger  from,  their  enemies  by  fea ;  as  in  the  Tro- 

Encamping  on  the  main*  jan  war*  where  the  defenders  of  Troy  never  onoc 

Our  noval  army  had  befieged  Spain.      Wisher,    attempted  to  Rencounter  the  Grecians  in  a  fea- 

As  our  high  veflels  pafs  their  wat'ry  way*       .  fight.^    The  adjacent  places  were  ufttally  filled 

Let  all  the  nova/ woriddue  homage  pay.  Prior,   'with  Inns  and  ftews*  well  ftocked  with  femaks, 

••.  Belonging  to  (hip8.-*-Mafters  of  fnch  numbers    that  proftituted  themfeWes  to  the  mariners,  me- 

of  ftrong  and  valiant  men^  as  wel|  as  of  all  thena-    chanU*  and  artificers  of  all  forts*  who  flocked 

^la/  (tores  that  furniCh  the  world.  Ten^i  thither  in  great  numbers ;  this*  however*  appeal 

•  (ft«)^A^''^i'^>^OHiTBCTURE.  See  Ship-build-    to  have  happened  only  in  times  of  peace. 

iNO.  .  (4.}  Naval  Crown*  among  the  ancteot  R^ 

(3.)  Naval  Camp*  in  antiquity*  a  fortification*    mans*  a  crown  adorned  with  figures  of  prows  o( 

confifting  of  a  ditch  and  parapet  on  the  land  fide*  -  ibips,  conferred  on  perfons  who  io  (esrcoga^* 

orawall  buUcia  tbelbrmof  afemicircle*andez-    ments  firft  boarded   the  enemy's  vdTel.   Sa 

tended  from  one  point  of  the  (ea  to  another.  This    Crown.  , « 

was  fometimes  defended  with  towers*  and  beau*       (5.)  Naval  Engagement.  See  Naval  Tic- 

tified  with  gates*  through,  which  they  iiTued  forth    Tibs,  Part  I*  iS^.  V. 

to  attack  their  enemies.    Hoiner  hath  left  us  a       (6.)  Naval  Stores,  comprehend  all  thofie par- 

remarkable  d6fcription  of  the  Grecian  fortifica-    ticulars  made  ufe  of*  not  only  in  Che  royal  nary, 

tions  of  this  fort*  in  the  Trojad  war*  beginning  at    but  in  every  other  kmd  of  navigation ;  ai  timber 

V.  436.  Iliad.     Towards  the  fea*  or  within  it*    and  iron  for  (hipping*  pitch*  tar*  hemp,  cord^ 

they  fixed  great  pal«8  of  wood,  like  thofe  in  their    fail-cloth*  gun-powder*  ordnince*  and  fiie-fiff 

artificial  harbours  \  before  the(e  the  veiTelii  of  bur-    of  every  fort*  ihip*cfaandlery  wares*  &c. 


f* » 


NAVAL    TACTICS; 

Or,  The  MILITARy  OPERATIONS  of  FLEETS. 

n««.i.t«ri,^  we  (hall  chiefly  quote  Dr  Mackay's  Treatife  » 

*  ^»^"*'Tiow.  ^^^^  Taaics,  inferted  in  the  Emyc.  Brtt. 

'•  N^^^Jfe?i^^i,^5"lLlSr£;  H,3Toa.o/N.v..T.cx.c.. 

art  of  ranging  fleets  in  fuch  order  or  difpofition*  3.  The  ancient  galleys  were  fo  conftrodffl^ 

as  may  be  judged  mo(t  convenient*  either  for  at-  to  carry  feveral  banks  of  oars*  very  difirreotlyd-* 

tacking*  defending*  or  retreating*  to  the  greatelt  pofed  mm  thofe  .in  our  modem  galleys,  wbic^ 

advantage ;  and  to  regulate  their  feveral  move-  however,  vary  the  lea(t  of  any  others  from  tbc' 

ments  accordingly.   It  is  not  a  fcience  eftabliflied  ancient  model.    Advanced  by  the  force  of  tV' 

on  principles  abfolutely  invariable*  but  (bunded  oars*  the  galleys  ran  violently  aboard  of  (^ 

on  fuch  realbns  as  the  alteration  and  improvement  other*  and  by  the  mutual  concuflioo  of  Iheir  bc-^' 

of  arms  rouft  neceifarily  occafion  in  a  cou'rfe  of  and  prows*  and  (bmetimes  of  their  (tenK«  tac-' 

time  and  experience;  from  which  alfo  naturally  voured  to  da(h  in  pieces  or  fink  their  enemies, 

refults  a  difference  in  the  conftrudtion  of  (hips,  in  4.  The  prow*  for  this  purpofe,  was  comr^' 

the  manner  of  working  them*  and*  in  fine*  in  the  ly  armed  with  a  brazen  point  or  trtdeot,  nc-- ' 

total  dlfpo^t'ion  and  regulation  of  fleets  and  fqua-  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  fea*  to  pierce  tbrt^* 

drons.  my's  (hips  luider  the  water.    Some  of  the  p'*;'; 

%\  We  (hall  therefore  curforily  irun  through  this  .  were  fumi(hed  with  large  turrets*  and  other  tu  -• 

fucce(rion  arid' change  of  arms^  &c.  to  the  pre-  logs*  either  for  attack  or  defence.    The  fojy'^' 

fetit  imorovemetif  6t  our  lines  of  battle*  to  (liow  alio  annoyed  their  enemies  with  darts  aod  uit:- 

the  reaibns  which  have  induced  the  modems  to  and  on  their  nearer  approach*  with  fwofd»^' 

prefer  fo  advantageous  a  choice  as  they  now  fol-  javelins:  and  that  theif  miflive  weaponi  migti  «^ 

low  ia  the  arrangement  of  their  (hips :  and  in  thia  dire^ed  witb  greater  force  and  certiintr'^^' 
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(bjps  were  equipped  with  fewni  platformi^  or  a  gilded  ihieldy  or  -  a  red  garment  or  banner. 

elevations  above  th^  level  of  the  deck.    The  fides  During  the  ele? ation  of  this,  the  adton  eontinu* 

of  the.iliip  were  .fortified,  with  a  thick  fence  of  ed ;  and  by  its  depreffion,  or  inclination  towards 

bides,  wl^ich  Curved  to  repel  the  darts  of  their  ad-  the  right  or  ief^*  the  reft  of  the  (hips  were  dired- 

verifies,  and  to  boyer  their  own  fbldiersi  who  ed  hcMw  to  attack  or  retreat  from  thek*  eoetnies. 

tbereby  annoyed  t&e  enemy  with  greater  iecurity.  To  ^s  was  added  the  fouod  of  trumpets*  which 

5.  As  the  ioyention- of  gunpowder  has  rendered  began   10  the  admiral's  galley,  and  continued 

Dfelcfs  many  of  the  machipea  employed  19  Ibe  na-  round  the  whole  fleet.    The  fight  was  begun  by 

?al  wars  of  the. ancient^  Jhe  great  diftance  of  the  admiral's  galley*  by  grappNog*  boarding,  and 

time  has  a^ocpnGgped  many  of  them  to  oblirion :  endeavouring  to  overfet,  fink,  or  deftroy  the  ad- 

kme  few,  however,  are  recorded  in  ancient  au-  verlary*    Sometimes,,  for  want  of  giappling  irons, 

thors,  of  which  it  is  proper  to  prelent  a  ihort  de*  they  fixed  their  oars  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hin- 

Icnptjon.    And  firft,  dec  the  enemy  from  retreating.    If  they  could 

64.  The  Aix^iy*  QTjyoIfhitif  was  a  large  and  maf-  not  manage  their  oars  as  dezteroufly  aa  their  an« 

r^  piece  of  lead  6r  iron,  caft  in  the  form  of  a  dol-  tagonifts,  or  hlk  along  fide  foas  to  board  them, 

ph'iD.    This  machine  bdng  fufpended  by  Mocks  they  penetrated  their  veficl  wkb  the  .brazen  prow* 

at  the  maft  heads  or  yard  arms,  upon  a  proper  The  veiTels  approached  each  other  as  Well  as  their 

occafion.  ms  let  down  violently  into  the  enemy's  circumftaoces  would  permit,  and   the  foldiera 

[hips;  aod  ati>er  penetrated  through  their  bottom,  were;  obliged  to  fight  hand  to  hand  tWi  the  battle 

104^  openea  a  palTage  for  the  entering -waters,  or  was  decided :  nor  indeed  coold  they  fij^ht  other- 

l>7  itii»  weight  imo^ediately  funk  the  vefleU.  .  wife  yirith  any  certainty,  as  any  little  difiance  ren-» 

7.  T\}fi.AftireLf9^t  or  Drepanum^,  was  an  engine  of  dered  their  flings  and  arrows,  and  almoft  all  their 

bn  crookivl  like  a  fickle,  and  fized  on  the  top  of  ofienfive  weapons,  inefTedaial,  if  notufelefs.    The 

a  loo^'pole.    It  was  employed  to  cut  afunder  the  rqua4cooa  were  (ometimes  ranged  in  two  or  three 

Qipgs  of  the  fail-yardiu  and,  tbereby  letting  the  xight  lines,  parallel  to  each  other;  being  feldom 

lils  fall  down,  to  dilabfe  the  vefllel  from  efi:apiog,  drawn  up  is  one  line,  uniefii  when  lorroed  into  an  , 

md  ificoounode  her  greatjy  during  the  adion*  Si<  half  mooo,  which .  indeed  appears  to  have  been 

Dilar  to  diis  was  another  inftrument,  armed  at  the  moft  cpnvooientfipr  rowing  vciTels,  that  en« 

lie  bead  with  a  fafoad  two-edged  blade  of  iron^  gaged  by  advancing- with  thdr  pi^ows. 
therewith  they  lifually  cut  away  the  ropes  that        13.  At  therbattteof  Ecnomus,  between  the  Ro- 
aftened  the  rudder  to^^he  leflel^  >  ..        -             .  maoa  aad  the  Carthaginians,  the  fleet  of  the  for- 

S.  The  Dorata  naumaeha^  Aom7«  tavfutx*t  were  mer  was  ranged  into  a  triangle,  ora  fort  of  wedge  . 
I  foit  of  fpears  or  maces  of  an  'extraordinary  ^  ii^  front,  and  towafda  the  middle  of  its  depth,  of 
eogtby  fometimeftpi;ceedlng.(so,qibits»a0  appears  '  two  right  p^ira^Iel  lioei.    That  of  the  latter  waa 

>y  the  X5lh  Uiad  pf  Homer,,  by*  whom  tbey  are  formed  into  a  re^angje,  or. two  fides  of  a  fquare, 

ilfo  called  ftctngML,        ...  of  whic^  one  brancb  extended  behind*  and  as  the 

9.  The  KiraUf  K<eaM^  were  certain  machines  ope^iqgof  the:  other  Ipmfecuted  tbeattack,  was 
iH^d  to  throw  large  ftonei  into  the  enemy's  ihips.  ready  to  fall  upon  .the  flknk  of  fucb  of  the  Roman 
^EGETius  mentions  another  engine  which  was  galleys  aa  fhycmld  attempt  to  break  their  line.  An* 
iifpende^  to  the  main»maft,  and  refembled  a  bat-  -cient  hiflorf  haa  preferved  many  of  tbefe  orden, 
ering  ram  ;  for  it  coofifted  of  a  long  beam  and  a  •  of  which  tojnse«b$vQbeeo  followed  in  later  times. 
ead  of  iron,  and  was  with  great  violence  puihed  In  a  battle  A»  D*  1940*  the  BngUih^cet  was  form- 
gaioft  the  fides  of  the  enemy's  galleys*  ed  in  two  Unas,  the  firft  of  wtueh'oonsaiiied  the 

10,  They  t^aA  alfo  a  grappling  iron,  whkh  was  larger  ihipp,.th^  (ecoipdconfifted  ^  ail  Ihe  fosaller 
fuatly  thrown  fnto  the  adverfe  ihip  by  means  of  veifels,  yxw  4S  a  refenre  to  fnp^ort  the  former 
n  engine ;  (BTs  ihftrument  facilitates  Uie  entrance  when  neceAary^  In  1545*  the  French  fleet  under 
f  the  foldieirs  appointed'  to  board,  which  was  the  commaodof  the  Mareichal  d'Amibault,  in  an 
one  by  means  of  wooden  bridges^  that  were  ge-  engagement  with  IhefngHfbJn  the  channel,  was 
eralty  kept  ready  for  thia  purpofe  m  the  fore  part  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ctefceot.  The  whole 
f  the  vefiel*  See  Coavus,  N^  i»  of  it  was  divided  iata  three  bodies^the  centre  be- 
^11.  The  arms  ufed  by  the  aodents  rendered  the  ing  compofed  of  ^6  fiiips,  and  each  of  the  wings 
ifpoiition  of  their  filets  very  different,  according  of  30.  .  Ue  hsd  ^  luany  gftUeys ;  but  thefe  fell 

3  the  time, 'place,  and  clrcumftancea  of  the  eff-  not  into  the  (iqfb  Mng^  deigned  to  attack  the  . 

agement.    They  generally  confidered  it  an  ad-  enemy  occafiQiMiUy«vv  XhiSvUft  difpofition  was 

antage  to  be  to  windward,  and  to  have  the  fun  continued  dowa  to  the  reigvs  of  James  I.  and 

lining  direftly  on  the  front  of  their  enemy.   Tde  Lewis  XIII^^      v   .    , 
rder  of  battle  chiefly  depended  on  their  power       14.  In  thftriia«^:time,  theiinveotioo  of  gun- 


f  managing  the  ihips,  or  of  drawing  them  readi^  powder  ick  aiio>^4di|kUy  intfoduoed  the  ufe  of 

r  into  form ;  and  on  the  fchemea  which  their  o£-  fire.arm^'int(^p^va|^wai»^  without  finally  fuperfe- 

cers  had  concerted.    The  fleet  being  compofed  dmg  tbe  ao^Kgnt  ^lelbod  -of  -  engagcnient/    The 

F  rowing  veflels,  they  lowered  their  fails  previous  Span^rd3  war<  i^rMd  iwltk  oamioa.  in  a  fea-ffght 

)  the  adion ;  they  prefented  their  prows  to  the  agaiq^t  the  JSvipglilh  jindLthe  people  of  Poitou,  on 

nemy,  add  advanced  againfl  each  other  by  the  the  co^fl  of  Rj9|:heN4  in  s.Tf^  )  and  t^fs  battle  t« 

)rce  of  their  oars.    Before  thev  joined  battle,  ^l)e  *pie  )ira  whereifV  mMlM  it  odUde  of  arriliery  in 

dmfrals  went  firom  (hip  tolhip,  and  exhorto}  our  navies..  Many  years  eli^pied*  before,  the  ma- 

!)eir  foldiers  to  behave  gallantly.                         *  rine  armameoU .wgri  iiiiffidently  provided  ^itli 

II.  All  tbihgr  being  in  readtncfs,  the  fignal  was  lire-arms.   So  great  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of 

ifplayed  by  banging  out  of  the  admiral's  galley  fighting,  and  which  neceflarily  introduced  a  total 

Vol.  XV.    Part  II.  Gggg                    chan^r 
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chiiDge  in  the  conftrudtion  of  fhlps;  cbuld  not  t)e  de  ViUoiaet.  4*.  VArt  ie  Guerre  en  Utr^  ou  Tii* 
fttdden^  effected.  Thefquadrons  of  teen'of  war'fj^fl^&Vtffcf  &e,  par  M,'le  Vifcompte  dc  Grt. 
were  no  iMger.  fornned  of  roiling  vdfels,  or  com-  iiier. '  Tranflations  of  the  two  laft  have  appe&r/ 
pofed  of  gallciy&and  fliipd'of  the  line ;'  bntentire-  in  EngUih  in  4to,  11^  17881  .tmder.the  name  of  t 
\y  of  the  latter,  whieh  eng3{;;e<  under  (aiU  and  dif-  Chewier  tie  Saufet^;  and  a  tranflation  of  parti  c 
charge  the  whole  force- of  their  artilteirj'  fTioin<"t11efhT'ee  !aft  is  in  the  advdKdf  thcElemeDtSi:^ 
their  fides.  -Accordingly  they  are '  now  dtfpoTed  '.  Praftrce  of  Rigging  and  S^amafrihip,  pabltfbedl 
in  no  other  form  than  that  of  a  right  HAe  fiaraltel  Londdn  In  x>94.  O^er  bbok^  on  erblutiomud 
to  the  enemy;  every  ihlp  keepirtg^  dofe'-haol^  tafttcs  are^  Tbeork  de  la  Mkmewore  des  Vallfccssy 
i^pon  a  wmd  on  the  fame  tackr  ^  Indeed  the  di^er-  Pari«,  V6^9.  Piteous ^ifeory  bf  lVt»rJang  S/^t  :^ 
ence  between  the  force  aAd  manher  of  fighting  of  ^hd  to  PraBicet  Scc\  tranfiated  by  .dtone,  i;^;. 
ihipa  and  galleys^  rendered  their  feirice  in  the  JD^  la  Manmtvredes  Fa'tffeaukt  6u  Traite  de  >I  > 
fame  line  incoropatibld.  .A  change  was  therefore  niqtte  H  de  Dynarmque^<ie^  par'M.  ^ougu^r.  Tj 
introduced*^  both  in  the  conftmiftfon  and  working  Briti/h  Mart^  &c.  by  William  F!exney,  1763.  i 
of  the  ihips;  by  the  ufe  of  cannon ;  and  fquadrons  Sea-Mtirtual,  by  Sir  Alexr.  Schomberg,  i^R:.  I 
of  men  of  war ixgan  to  appear  in  the  order  that  VU^ofthe  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britaia,  Icciy 
is  now  :geiifenilly. adopted.  an  Officer  of  Rank,  ifqU  &c. .  ' 

^  •  15.  The  machines  which  owe.  their  rife  to  the  '  19. **Great  and  impiSrtant  imprpveitients  h^bn 
invention  of  gun-powder  have  ndw  totally  (bj)-  biSen  niade'  in  the  fyftem  and  pradic^  of  Nnt 
planted  the' others;  fa  that  th^e  is  fcar^ie  any  ' Taftics,  within  Ittefe ao years,  to  wttdh,  wiii tk 
but  the  fwordrenmiiiingy  of  all  the  weapons  ufed    naval  (kfll  of  our  admirals,  and  brawy  of  out(* 

.  by  the  aneients.    Our  nav allSattles  are  therefore    men,  are  m  a"^reat  meafure  10  be  afcfibeitht  3:1. 
almoft  always  decided  by  fii^arths,  of  which    fent  fuperiority^'pf  the  Britilb»'N?vy  fothit  ct»: 

.  there  arc  fcveral  .kinds,  known  by  the  general    pther  nafionsln  fiuropei  the  (fi6fe(5t  rli^uirestclit 
name  of  Aitribi.ERr.    In  a  (hip  of  war,  fire-arms    divided  ^to  two  p^rts:  in  the  flrft  qP  ^kh  v: 

.  are  diftingnilhed  into  cannon  mounted  on  car-  -  be  giv^en'a  general  view  of  t\\e  Late  SyJUm^^v^A 
riages,  fwivel-cannoD,  grenadbes,  mid  nmfqu^try,    whitlrfs'ftnl  retained,  and  In  the  latter  a  partic;^ 


16.  The  wHtersoBfTiawiltadlfos'have been  fe\iv,  The  LATE  SYS'rtBM'or-l^AVAiTACTia 

co^fidpriny  thHmportartce  of  the  febjea.    Tfie  '  '     •c„'*^Vt'^  /^/^/-•nRnfiisa/'SAiLnio 
only  countries  that  bave'.prodtfced  ^rtters  on  this  «SC«^J.:  O/^Ap  ORPB*s.p/SfiLniO. 

«  fubje<SI^  fo  far  96  Twi^;  know,  ai^  France  And  Bn-  '      ooi  A^LEST'oTlflrips  c?fwaf  is  ufu^ly  diriJsI 

^tain,  pauttcufaHyjthe  ficftl  -Ohtf  woiild  imagine  into  thV^divlfiSn  s  mot  fquacfrorrs,  called  the  av 

that Bri(aip».irtanit8'infU)ar(lluatibn> having l>red  tre,  van«  and  rear}  and  eacb<  fquadroohu 

fogreat.^Dunbferof  eteel!^nviRMmen,'.and'having  "  comtn anting  ?jf!icerr  -The  comtpandcr  in  dae^. 

fo  pft]eo.lb<(en: engaged. 4fi  -JiavaP^iiteAteftS,'  ivpuM  or  ADT^rkAL  dfthe  ffeel:,  is  in  the  centre  colpc:. 

b^ve.pr/Odbdoda  jaumber*«f  ^Avn^ers'  on  this,  as  th^VtcB  admiral  bas  the  comniand  pf  tbe«; 

weHas  <»n.tub|eas  of  much  left  cdnfcquencetoit  and  the  REAR''ADWll^A^»  that  of  the  fear.  Ti 

us  a  nation*    The  reader  «liU|  lk>#tfVer,  probably  ihips  'of  eaeh  f<g[uadroti  ^re  dillinguifhed  by  '^ 

be  furprifedt.thatwe'have  onlyione  (iientifi^  trea-  pofitiort  of  thrfrtroTours.        J 

life  90  «this.>fiibjea,er.titfed  An  Wk^  ari Naval       %X*  The  fhips  of  the  firlt  6V  .centre  iquK!:^ 

Td&ie^  .Wc».  by  ijofck  Clctky  Efqj  W  BWenj  near  (^ahy  thdr  pendantsiat  the'*  hiitn  totj-^allaot  wi 

Edinburgh  jaH  thei  othertWeAifis 'publiflied  fn  Head.    The  ftiTps  of  the  ad' di^tituj  carry  tia 

Pritaip  on  it  brii^  tithoT  »in(laibn^  firohi  the  pendslh'ts  at  the  fore  top-gallaiit  m'aft*  bead,  si 

Erench,.orfcltfarks  upon 'the  ^r^elfafithora.    '  th6fd  of  the  3d  fli^ifiou  at  Ihi/^mlaen  top-ri 

17,  The.j-ealbo  Qf.thi^'4^ -fbat  in  various  Tea-  h^ad'.  Each  jquadron  ought,  if  j^offible,  locw:- 
ports  in  Jeraux^tltenardadadekifeseftablifhed  for  fiit  dF  the  fame  nuthb^  of  ihips ;  and  alfo  toix 
the  ^prelirjpafiJofef  of  edadsning'tlhofe  intended  of  fhe  fame  force,  fo  that  each  xsxxy^  equ^f 
for  the  liajiryiin  the  various  branches  of  oaVal  fci-  atile  to  4ttick*or  repulfe  the  chetny;  and  »!» 
«noe;  ^Fhwtaa,  in  Britain;'  th^fc  Is  only  one  aca-  in  a  Tiii^,  the  Teve^al  parts  will  be  equilly  ftroc. 
den^y  eftabiffhed.aC.the  €Kpeiifey>f  goverrimenf.  When  the  fleet  is"  very  namerbtis,  ^c5h  fquidt:: 
namely*  tbrJf^zrM  Academ^^Portpftontbi  and,  la  foftieiimi^s  fubdivided  in  a  fimiUr  manner  it:^ 
«»ceptijjg  navigation,  fcavcelf  Uny^  otbef  branch  three' divifions  of  centre,  van,  a»d  rear. 

of  naval  fcience  is  taught  in  that  feminary.    It  al-        aa.  When  the  fleet  is  formed  in  the  line  crcr- 

fo  reqaires.gpeat  Jinteteft  Wht  lacfitaitf ed.     ;  *  •  der  of  "bdttle,  each  admiral  Ut^s  ^his  poft  in  - 

t8<  Some  of  the  prinofpal  erMeh  treatiifes  on  centre -of  bis  fqnadroi),  the  cohimander  is  ch 

nftval  tafHcs  arc  the  following :  i.  £•  Art  des  At-  being  ih  the  middle  of  the  line.    If  the  enemy  :< 

fiKCi  Navaiet^m  t^ai^  iSa^EvMH^  Navaku  «otm  fight,  the  ftore-fllips,  fire- Ihips,  floops,i- 

par  Paul  l^Hofte,  t  vol.  fdlks  printed  at  Lyons  are  to  be  to  the  windward  of  the  fleet,  beai» 

1727-    This^book  ^38  trtinflalefr  and  publifhed  they  can  be  more  eafily  fapported,  and  can  tns* 

by  Cfariftophcr  O'Bryieiir  lM|;  lin  4(0,  in  176*'.  read ily  obey  t he  fignals  that  Itaay  be  made  tothc 

a.  Taaique  Nanak,  du  f^sM  Ikf'Svolutioni  etdei  There  are  irigdtes  to  the  windward  of  the  via  i* 

&gnauxi  par  M.  ie  Vifcom|)fteNi«  Morogues,  4^0;  rear  of  the  contoy,  for  the  purpofe  of  looking  c-' 

Paris  1763^   3.  Le  M^Hki%l%^^  'par  M.  Bourd^^  for  the  cnemyi  and  kccpiftg  thole  vtlTeli  in  tb: ' 
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pit>per  ftationv.^  Bvtt  if  the  enemy' be  in  fight,  is  in  a  pofition  ready  tcrfbrm  the  h'ne  on  the  lar- 

then'all  thoTe  flitps  which  are  not  to  be  in  the  line  board  tack,  by  tacking., 
of  battle  are  to  be  on  the  other  fide  of  the  line     ^  31.  In  a  numerous  fleet  this  method  of  failing 

with  refped  to  the;rnemy.    If  the  fleet  fail  in  three  is  defedive ;  as  the  fleet  will  be  too  mach  extend- . 

colnnittsr  the*  firfi;  or  centre  fquildron  is  in  the  mid-  ed,  and  therefore  the  communication  between  the  * 

die  between  the'  ad'  or  3d  Tquadron;  one  of  van  and  the  rear  rendered  more  difficult  than 
which,  according  to  CRCumftahces,  forms  the^^r-'  when  in  a  inore  conneaet)  order.    It  is  of  ule, 

hoard  and  the  other  the  larBoard  column j  atid  each  however,  when  the  enemy  is  in  fight,  as  then  the    * 

idmira!  leads  bis  fefpedttve  divffion.    If  the  fleet  fleet  may  be  re;idily  formed  in  order  .of  battle  ( 

bedeftined  for  a  certain  place  at  a  confiderable  and  in  that  cal'e  only,  or  in  paifing  through  a« 

diftance,  it  is  ^ner^tly  ibrmed  into  fquadrons ;  flrait,  will  it  be  neceflary  to  range  the  fleet  in  xhm 

but  if  cruifing  jn  expectation  of  meeting  the  enc-  order. 

mfi  the  admiral  Vhe^i  his  (hips  in  fuch  filing  po-        3a*  In  the  2d  order  of  failing,' the  fleet  i&  ranged 

Gtions  as  may  bp  rtidft  advantageous  to  form  for  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 

liftion  as  quickly  as  pofllble.    Thefe  various  pofl-  wfnd,  and  fleering  any  proper  courfe*    This  or* 

tions  or  arrangementsl  are  called  orders;  and  that  der,  which  is  reprefented  in^.  3*  has  the  fame 

they  may  be  bette^r  underflood,  it  is  neceflary  to  defeats  as  the  former ;'  and  has  al&  this  difadvao-  . 

premife  the  following  flefinitions :  tage,  th^t  the  fleet  cannot  fafely  tack  infucceflion 

23*  l^e  STARBOARD  lin%  of  beanng,  is  that  line  from  this  order,  as  each  fliip'at  the  time  of  tack-    « 

upon  which  the  fttips  of  a  fleet,  being  ranged,  bear  ing  is  in  danger  of  falling  on  board  the  (hip  next 

from  each  other  upon  a  clofe-hauled  line,  what-  aftern ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  line  is  clofe,  the  (hip 

evercourfe  they  may  be  fleering  \  and  fo  that  up-  aftern  muft  bear  up  confiderably,  in  order  to 

Dn  hauling  their  wind,  or  tacking  together  as  may  avoid  being  on  board  the  &\fp  a-bead,  which  at 

be  neceiTary,  the  fliips  will  be  in  a  line  clofe-hauU  that  time  is  in  flays, 
sd  upon  the  ftarboard  tack.  33.  The  3d  order  of  (ailing  is  that  in  which  the 

S4*  The  LARBOARD  line  of  bearing,  is. that  fine  whole, fleet  is  clofe-hauled,  ranged  upon  the  twa 

upon  which  the  (hips  of  the  fleet,  by  hauling  their  lines  or  lines  of  bearing,  and  therefore  containing 

vipd,  or  tacking  together,  may  be  formed  in  a  Im  angle  of  la  points ;  the  admiral's  flup  being  at  . 

iae  clofe-hauled  ondre  Urboard  tack.  the  angular  point,  and  the  whole  fleet  fleering  the 

15*  A  fleet  of  (hips  is  faid  to  be  in  the  line  a-  fame  cpurfe.    Thus,  in^;;.  4*  the  wind  being  fup- 

^nfi;  when  the  (hips  keels  are  parallel  to  each  pofed  north,  and  the  fleet  clofe  hauled  on  the 

|tlier|  add  theif  main-mafts  in  the  (ame  flraight  '  (tarboard   tack ;  then  A  bearing  the  admiral'a 

•n^'  fliib,  one  part  of  the  fleet  bears  from  bim  WNW. 

)6.  The  bow  and  (juarter  line  is  when  the  (hips  and  the  other  part  £NE«   This  order  of  failing  is 

U'e  ranged  in  a  flraight  line  cutting  their  keels  no  doubt  preferable  to  either  of  the  former,,  as 

)bliqucly  at  the  fame  angle ;  Hence  at  any  inter-  the  (hips  are  more  colledled,  and  can  more  dif- 

nediate  (hip,  the  (hips  towards  one  extremity  of  tindtlj  perceive  and  obey  /be  fignats ;  but  if  the 

he  line  will  be  on  the  bow,  and  thofe  towards  fleet  is  numerous,  it  wiU  be  too  much  extended* 
he  other  extremity  wifl  be  on  the  quarter,  of       34.  In  the  4th  order  of  failing,  the  fleet  is  di- 

^t(htp.  vided  into  fix  or  more  columns,  as  may  be  judged 

27*  If  feveral  (hips  ftand  on  the  (ame  tine  and  pecelfary :  by  which  means  the  fleet  is  much  more 

^  the  fame  coarfe,.but  different  from  that  line,  Conoedbd  than  in  any  of  the  former  orders.   The 

bey  are  faid  to  be'  in  echiquier  or  cbequfrwifi, '.  ,  corfimanders,  ranged  upon  tb^  two  lines  of  bcariag^ 

98«  MakokuvrR  in  facceflibn  is  when  a  fleet,  have  their  fquadrons  alter n  of  them  upon  two  lines 

^Bged  in  one  of  the  orders  of  filing,  and  ftand-  to  the  diredtibn  of  tlie  wind ;  the  firfl  (hips  of 

Bg  On  the  fame  linet  the  fame  Tuanceuvre  is  fuc-  each  column  being,  with  refped  to  the  command- 

^flively  performed  by  each  (hip  as  (he  arrives  at  er  of  their  (quadron,  the  one  on  bis  flarboard 

be  wake  of  the  van  (hjp  of  the  whole  fleet,  if  in  and  the  other  on  his  larboard  quarter.    The  dif- 

<ielioe;  or  of  the  van  ({iip  of  her  particular  divi-  tance  between  the  columns  fliould,  however,  be 

oa  when  divided  into  fquadrons.   So  that  a  fleet  fuch,  that  the  fleet  may  readily  reduce  itfelf  to 

ackB  or  veers,  bears ^away  or  comes  to  the  wind  the  3d  order  of  failing,  and.  from  that  to  the  or- 

)  fuccefflon,  when  all  the  fliips  of  every  line  ex-  der  of  battle.    This  order  is  adapted  for  fleets  or 

cute>  one  aiter  another,  the  fame  manoeuvre  on  convoys  crolfing  the  ocean,  and  is  reprefented  ia 

be  fame'point  of  the  wake  of  the  leading  (hip.  JSg.  5.    But  as  it  requires  much  time  to  reduce  a 

19*  The  number  of  orders  of  failing'  is  com-  fleet  from  this  ord(;r  to  that  of  battle,  it  i&  there- 

lonly  reckoned  5  ;  called  Xh^frft^  fefondt  thirds  fore  defedive  when  in  ^refcnce  of  an  enemy. 
mrth^  zndJSfth  orders  of  failing;  liefides  an  or-        $$'  The  5th  and  lait  order  of  ddiing  is  that  in 

er  oibattlcf  an  order  of  retreat,  &c.  which  the  Dcet  is  divided  into  three  columns  ciofe- 

30.  In  the  flrfl  order  of  (ailing,  the  fleet  is  rang-  hauled,  and  thergCprA  parallel  to  each  other ; 
1  on  one  of  the  lines  of  bearing,,  and  each  fl)ip  and  alfo  tlie  refpccUveJl^pa  abrea(t  of  each  other, 
eering  the  fanie  courfe.  Thus,  in^.  x.  PUte  The  van  copmioutv  forps,  the  ivrathcr  column ; 
CXXXVIII.  let  the  wjnd  be  north,  and  the  fleet  the  centre  di\iflon,thQ.inid4k  column;  and  the 
inged  on  the  ftarl>oard  line  of  bearing,  and  let  the  rear  divifion  the  leo .  coluoin.  >  Circumflances 
tips  fleer  any  courfe,  as  SW.;  in  this  cafe,  the  fleet  may,  however^  require  the  van  to  be  the  lee  co- 
ready  to  form  the  lihe  on  the  ftarboard  tackj  by  lumn,  and  the  rear  tne  weather  column.  If  the  fleet 
luting  the  wind.  Again,  let  the  fleet  be  ranged  is  very  numerous  each  divifion  may  be  divtdtd 
Q  the  larboard  line  of  bearing,  and  fleering  the  into  two  columns;  and  each  admiral  U  to  pu  oe 
me  codVfe  as  before,  as  in/^.  4. ;  then  the  fleet  himfelf  at  a  little  diftance  before^  and  in  Uie  di- 

G  g  g  g  a  region 
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reaion  of  the  middle  of  bi8  divifion.    Figf  6.  and  to  jget  under  way  firft*  and  Wbg  to  all  at  the 

7.  reprefeo't  tbis  order.  fame  time*  juft  as  they  find  themfelvefl  after  caft- 

36.  The  diftance  between  any  Ihip  and  that  ad-  ing.  The  centre  column  is  then  to  perfomi  tbe 
jacent  to  H  in  the  fame  column,  and  alfo  the  in-  fame  manceuvre,  and  caft  likewife  m  fooo  ai  the 
teryal  between  the  columns,  are  regulated  by  the  other  cdumn  is  brought  to^  and  both  ooluinos 
commander  in  chief  according  to  circumflances.  will  remain  in  that  pofitioo  till  the  weather  o>> 
The  interval  or  perpendicular  diftance  between  lumn«  which  is  ftill  apeak,  having  wdghed,  fliall 
the  columns  is  commonly  taken ;  fuch  as,  ths^  be  alfo  under  way.  The  three  colunms  may  <tf- 
th^  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  the  co-  ten  be  got  under  way  all  at  once :  but  to  ejwcote 
lumns  and  an  imaginary  line  joining  one  of  the  this  the  fleet  muft  all  ad  together,  and  with  equal 
«xtreme  fhips  of  that  column,  and  the  ihip  at  the  ardour ;  for  the  weath^  ihipa  muft  not,  at  any 
other  extremity  of  the  adjacent  column,  may  rate,  be  under  way  before  the  lee  ones*  |f  it  be 
be  about  two  points.  The  meafure  of  this  angle  neceflary  to  get  immediately  in  order  of  battle, 
muft  however  depend  in  part  upon  the  length  of  the  weather  columntareat  once  to  bear  away  two 
the  column ;  and  when  it  is  determined  upon,  points  together,  that  they  may  take  their  pofii 
the  dfftance  between  the  columns  may  be  found  in  the  line  of  battle  ahead  of  the  lee  column, 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  one  of  the  columns  41.  If  tbe  fleet  be  moored  in  a  Hmtt  head  to 
l>y  the  tangent  of  the  above  angle  to  the  radius  wind,  the  rear  fbip  may  get  under  way  fiift,  aod 
unity:  whence,  if  that  angle  by  taken  ieoual  to  haul  immediately  by  the  wind;  the  others  in  foe- 
two  points,  the  length  of  a  column  multiplied  by  ceflion,  from  the  rear  to  the  van,  can  eafily  tab 
the  decimal  '414  will  give  the  diftance  between  their  ftation  in  her  wake,  fo  that  the  rear  ih^ 
the  cohimns.  Thus  let  a  column  contain  fix  (hips ;  will  now  become  the  leader.  Or»  the  fleet  may 
let  the  diftance  between  each  be  100  fathoms;  all  get  under  way  at  the  fame  time;  but  tbe nn 
and  the  length  of  each  ihip  from  the  extremity  fliip  is  to  bring  to,  while  the  reit*  caiting  tbe 
of  the  bowfprit  to  the  ftern  46  ^thorns;  theo  the  other  way,  would  ft  and  on  by  the  wind  on  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  column  will  be  776  fathoms,  lame  tack  on  which  they  have  caft,  and  cone  to 
^ow  the  above  angle  being  taken  equal  to  two  tack  fucceifively  in  her  wakei  to  form  the  orda 
points,  the  diftance  between  the  columns  is  e-  of  battled. 
4qual  to  776X*  414=3217  fathoms.  42.  To  bring  a  fitit  to  an  aachoTf  it  ought,  if 

■37.  The  ORDER  o^BATTLB  IB  formed  by  draw-  confiderable,  to  anchor  in  three  parallel  lines,  on 

ing  up  the  fhips  of  the  fleet  in  a  line  nearly  clofe-  one  of  the  lines  of  bearing,  and  at  the  proper  di^ 

bauled,  and  under  an  eafy  (ail;  each  fhip  being  tance  which  the  length  of  the  columns  require*, 

at  a  certain  afligned  diftance  from  that  next  ahead,^  the  diftance  between  the  adjacent  ihips  id  tbe 

as  a  half  or  a  whole  cablets  length.    The  fire-  dime  column  being  about  ajcable'a  length.   The 

ihips,  with  frigates  ahead  and  aft  em,  form  a  line  van  and  rear  of  Uie  columns  are  to  coneipoad 
parallel  to  the  former,  and,  to  the  windward  of '  with  each  other  exadly  in  the  diredion  or  tbe 

It,  if  the  enemy  is  to  the  leeward;  but  to  the  wind,'  that  they  may  with  eaie  get  under  way, 

leeward,  if  the  enemy  is  to  the  windward.  With-  and  form  the  order  of  battle  vntb  facility,  (ou 

«ut  this  line  another  is  formed,  parallel  thereto,  to  be  able  to  difpute  the  weather-gage  with  tbe 

of  the  ftore-ihips,  &c.  with  frigates  ahead  and  enemy  if  he  fhould  come  in  fight.    And  as  tba 

aftern.    Hig.  8.  reprefents  the  order  of  battle,  the  evolution  is  to  t>e  performed  in  moderate  wo* 

£eet  being  on  the  ftarboard.tack.  ther,  the  fleet  being  in  three  columns,  they  iff 

38.  In  KETEEATiNO  from  a  fuperior  force,  it  all  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  their  (hip's  bead  10 
is  neceflary  to  draw  up  the  fleet  in  fuch  an  order  the  .wind  under  their  topiails,  and  let  go  tbdr 
that  it  may,  with  the  great  eft  advantage,,  oppofe  anchors  together,  clewing  up  their  topfiuls  with 
f)r  annoy  the  faft  failing  veffeU  of  the  enemy ;  for  all  poflible  difpatch ;  putting  the  foot  of  tbe  iaili 
this  purpofe,  the  order  of  retreat  commonly  ta-  in  the  tops,  and  loofening  the  flieeta  before  baol* 
ken  is  that  which  is  the  inverle.of  the  third  order  ing  them  down ;  then  veering  away  an  eqcal 
of  failing.  As  the  fleet  generally  runs  before  the  quantity  of  cable  to  preferve  theaifigned  diftaiioe« 
wind,  the  (hips  of  the  line  are  therefore  ranged  When  it  blows  fo  frefli  as  to  require  the  topfi^ 
on  the  two  lines  of  bearing ;  hence  thefe  lines  con-  being  reefed,  two  cables  length  may  be  kept  be> 
tain  an  angle  equal  to  13$  degrees.  The  admiral  is  tween  the  fliips,  and  even  three  if  it  be  likely  10 
at  the  angular  point,  asd  the  frigates,  tranfports,  blow  hard. 

&c.are  inchided  within  the  wings  to  leeward.  In        43.  If  the  fleet  do  not  exceed  «o  ihips»  tbcr 

place  of  running  before  the  wind,  the  fleet  may  may  anchor  on  one  of  the  lines  of  bearing ;  or  pi* 

take  any  other  proper  direOlon ;  but  ftill  the  angle  rallcl  to  the  coaft,  in  placea  where  tiide  windi 

contained  by  the  wings  is  to  be  135°.    This  or-  are  comhion,  provided  they  blow  in  the  direflion 

^er  of  retreat  is  repreiented  in^.  9.  of  the  land ;  for,  in  all  cales,  they  muft  he  im 

39.  The  order  of  cONVor  u  that  in  which  the  condition  to  get  under  way  at  the  nrft  fight  of  tbe 
ihips  are  all  in  the  wake  of  one  another,  Aeering  enemy,  whole  approach  is  never  to  be  waited  fv 
on  the  fame  point  of  the  compafSf  and  forming  a  at  anchor ;  becaufe,  if  it  be  dangerous  for  a  fingK 
right  Hne.  If  the  fleet  is  numerous,  it  may  be  ihip,  it  muft  be  ftill  more  fo  for  a  fleet,  the  dotc^ 
xiivided  into  three  columnst  which  are  to  be  ran-  ments  of  which  are  interrupted  by  the  difficulty 
ged  parallel  to  each  other,  that  of  the  admiral  there  is  in  getting  with  celerity  under  way  ihip» 
xx:cupying  the  middle,  and  aH  fteering  the  fame  which  are  moored,  and  which,  in  that  cafe,  ve 
£Our&.  not  able  mutually  to  fupport  one  anotbeff  ^  ^ 

AO»  To  get  a  fleetioi^rr  wa^t  the  lee  column  is    abf()lutcly  requiGte  in  a  fleet. 
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IT    n/•^A.  Mi«.i«.  ./-v^.».«...  «JL  r     each fauadron,  maKng  fail,  ^fl range  themfeWea 

lECT.  II.    ^/'^^*Jt?r!/^^.w/^      ""  ^^"    in  tbS«fpcdive  ftations.  afterri  i^f  their  leaders/ 

^^ard  Orders  ?/Saiw«c.  ^^  kecpm^he  iame  courfe  5  each  Ihij)  prefer?- 

44.  Thb  firft  order  of  failiiig  19  formed  thuvs  '  ing'tbe  apiKiiBteddiftaiices  irom  that  next  ahead; 
Lithe  fleet  is  fuppoled  to  be  in  no  partictiiar  or**  and  the  comnnandera  of  each  divifioB)  afid  each  • 
er,  that  ibip  which  ia  to  lead  on  the  propefcd  **  ad,  3d;ftc;  ihipt  are  to  keep  iheoifelvea  mutuaUy 
oe  of  bearing  00  which  the  fleet  is  to  iail,  rum    abreaft  tA  each  other. 

D  the  leevMid  of  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the       49.  To  form  the  order  of  battle,  the  (hip  which 

Ittt,  ami  then  hauls  her  wiod»  carrying-  an  eafy  is  to  lead  runs  to  the  leeward  of  the  whole,  and 

dh  each  &ip  then  endeavours  to  get  into  her-  then  haulsllerwindupidn^  the  tack  directed,  carry* 
roperiftition,  by  chafing  the  (hip^hichli  tobe-ingan  eafy  fail.-  Each  ffilp  then  lAakes  fail  ao» 

eit  ahead  of  heri  and  wl|ei|  in  the  wake  of  th^  cording  t^  her4iaanCe,    and  chafes  the  Ihip 

rader,  muft  take  care  to  prelenre  the  affigoed  wbich>  is  to  be  immediately  ahead  of  her  in  the 

HUnee  from  the  ihip  immcdiatelf  ahead^  by  in-  line,  alid  hauls  tnher  wake  in  the  line  on  which 

readng  or  diminilbing  the  quantity  of  USA :  and  the  van  (hip  is  moving. 

anyoftheiieet  (hould  happen  tobefofarie*       50.  The  admiral,  or  ihip  appointed  to  make 

loved  from  her  fecond  ahead  as  not  to  be  aUe  to  the  angular  point,  runs  to  the  ledw^rd  of  the  fleett 

iuieher  without  getjtsng  out  of  her  way  towards  and  brings  td:  then  each  (hip  runi  to' its  refpec* 

^e  line,  ia  that  cife  (he  muft  take  her  ftatioo  dif.  tive  ftation  in  one  of  the  tines  of  bearing,  and 

retionally  in  a  line  with  the  leaders,  and  leave  a  brings  to ;  one-  half  of  the  fleet  being  on  one  of 

n)per  interval.  •  The  fleet  snUl  now  be  formed  the  lines  of  bcauring,  aftern  and  in  the  wake  of  the- 

ithe  line  of  battle;  from  wbich  the  firft  order  admiral,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  line  of 

f  £ajiing  is  formed  by  each  ihip  bearing  away  at  ' bearings  on  the  ftarboard  or  larboard  bow  of  the 

iie  fame  infljmt,  an4  fteering  aeh  the  teae  pro-  admir^    When  this  is  accompliihed,  the  whole 

ofed  courfe.  fleet  bears  away  before  the  wind :  the  two  wings 

45.  To  form  the  ad  order  of  iailing,  the  leader  wiU  now  bear  from  the  admiral  two  points  be- 
iQs  to  the  leeward  of  the  wholes  or  of  fo  many"  fore  his  beam,  and  ready  to  form  the  line  of  bat-' 
f  the  licet  ai  that  each  (hip  may  eafily  fetch  hia  -tie  upon  either  tack;  the  (hips  on  the  admiral's 
^ake,  and  then  fleers  a  courfe  8  points  from  the  ftarboard  bdw  being  in  the  line  of  bearing  for  the 
ind,  carrying  an  eafy  (ail.  £«<£  fiiip  now  gets  *laii;board  tack,  and  €ho(e  od  his  larboard  bow  in* 
tto  her  proper  ftation,  by  chafing  that  which  Is  .the  liae  of  bearing  for  the  ftarboard  tack. 

)  be  ahead  of  iier;  an4  when  the  whole  fleet  is    «         ,,1     ArrHAKriMr  fn^  th^  ft^ral  0\.^ 
)rmed  in  a  line,  which  wi^  be  perpendicnUir  to    ^*":.7>  sIiling  /T?^  L^  ifi^liz 
w  direaion  of  th?  ,win/d,  each  (hip  bcsffS  away         ^***  ^^  Saving  to  the  Lime  c/Battle. 

t  the  fime  inftantf  and  the  whole  fteer  the  lame  51.   To  form  the  line  from  the  firft  order  of 

itended  courie.                                                    .  iailing :  If  the  ibipa  be  running  large  on  the  tack 

46.  In  the  3d  order  of  failing  the  admiral  is  in  anfwerin^  to  the  line  of  bearing  on  which  they 
le  middle  of  his  fleet.  Kow,  the  fleet  being  are  (ailing,  and  the  Hne  to  be  formed  on  the  fame 
)raied  in  a  line,  on  one  of  the  liaea  of  bearing,  taek,  all  the  (hips  haul  the  wind  at  the  fame  time, 
I  above  direded,  and  the  (hips  fteering  in  the  or -at  leaft  each  (hip  hauls  her  wind  immediately 
^es  of  each  other,  or  ten  points  from  the  wind,  after  the  next  to  windward :  but  if  the  fleet  be  oa 
le  leading  or  kewaidmoft  (hap  ^firft  hauls  her  the  other  tack  with  refped  to  the  line  of  bearing, 
'iad  \  the  ad  (hip,  as  fooo  as  (he  ia  in  the  wake  all  the  (hipa  haul  their  wind  and  tack  together,  or 
f  the  leader,  hauls  her  wind  alfo;  and  in  like  all  veer  tocetber  according  to  circumftances.  If 
fanner  each  ftiip,  until,  the  adminda  ftiGce(fivdy  the  line  of  battk  is  to  be  formed  on  the  other  Ime 
aul  their  wind,  as  (bon  as  they  have  reached  the  of  bearing,  the  leewardmoft  (hip  either  veers  or 
'ske  of  the  leading  (hip;  and  at  the  fame  inftant  tacks,  and  hauls  her  wind :  the  reft  of  the  fleet 
lit  the  admiral's  (hip  hauls  her  wind,  .the  other,  veer  or  tack  at  the  fame  time,  and  fteer  with  the 
r  fternmoft  half  of  the  fleet,  do  the  fame.  The  wind  fiolir  points  free ;  and  each  (hip  fucceifively, 
eet  will  then  be  in  the  3d  order  .of  failing,  aa  re>  as  loon  aa  (he  gets  into  the  wake  of  the  leader, 
refented  in>^.  4.  From  thia  order  the  fleet  can  faaula  her  wind.  Hence  the  line  of  battle  will  be 
e  expeditiouSf  formed  iuto  tbe  line  of  battle  on  fbimed  firom  the  firft  order  of  (ailing.  See^/. 
ithertack.  10.  and  11.  ^J^  938. 

47*  As  the  fleet,  Jn  ifa^  4th  <ofdec  oC  (ailing,  ia  5a.  To  fiorm  the  line  ftom  the  ad  order  of  fail- 

irided  into  fix  columns^  and  the  three  command-  ing,  the  fleet  running  large  or  before  the  wind : 

ri  ranged  on  the  two  lines  ^f  beariag,  the  com-  AU  the  fhips  of  tbe  fleet  haul  up  together  on  the 

under  in  chief  being  at  the  anguUur  point ;  there-  tack  direted,  preienttng  their  heads  on  the  line 

:>re,  to  form  this  order,  the  admirals  range  then*  upon  which  they  are  ranged,  or  8  points  from 

iWes  on  the  two  lines  of  bearing,  ai  a  proper  dif^  the  wind.    The  leading  (hip  then  hauls  her  wind,  • 

aoce  firom  each   other,   and  fteer  the  proper  and  ia  followed  in  fticceflion  by  tbe  reft.    That 

ourfe ;  the  (hips  of  tbe  feveral  columna  coihe  the  (hips  may  not  be  too  near  each  other,  they 

ach  into  ita  refpedive  place,  forming  themielves  make  &il  as  they  haul  their  wind,  or  their  feconds 

ito  lines  in  the  diredion  of  the  wind«  and  pA*  (horten  (ail  to  open  the  order,    bee/^.  xa. 

ilieltoeach  other,  as  ia^.  5.  i^*  To  change  from  the  3d  order  of  ferling  to 

48.  To  form  the  jth  order  of  (ailing,  the  three,  the  line  of  baule:  The  (hjpB  being  luppofed  go- 
cadingihips  of  the  divifionsareto  take  their  pofts  ing  large,  that  wing  which  is  in  the  liner  of  bear- 
breaii,  and  to  leeward  of  each  other,  'keying  ing  for  the  tack  on  which  tbe  iint  is  to  be  form- 
heir  wind  under  an  eafy  (ail.    Then  the  fhipl  of  cdf  and  the  ftup  at  the  angular  point,  haul  their 

wind 
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vnnd  at  the  fam^  tm^A  the.  Aum  J9t,  4q.  Q^brp  ^  boarding  ihould  be  deemed  pradioible,  it  is  etl. 
vioghaul  up  togeiher.S  pointy  mp^tbe  wH»dt;  dent  t&at  the  ]ai|;e  ibip»  upon  accoant  of  the 
then  each  (bip  moves  in,tbia^diiCp^ifliv>*UjQftii;A^rbeight  of  ber^de,  as  well  as  for  other  reaibiu, 
reacbes  the  wnke  of  the  oUier>wwg;«4Mreifi(h^:wi4tji^vi^:gfleatIy.  the  adr^  of  a  kit 

baols  cWfe  up.    See/jfT*  i3»      •  ^    -. t  rr  .    J   •,..^fi*fo  •  liMgeii|ipsare  alfo'for  the  aolb  part  more 

54,  Toform-tbelineof  battle.onjtbfi(49|(>l?ck>i.al|^.toeocoiintcr  a  ftoim  thanliiialt^oiies;  and 
liromtbe  fifth  order  of  fai  ling  f.  Let  tbew^^^r;  JOr^^alQ.  of  wind  lai%efliips  have  cofllfflonly  the 
column  form  the  ?aorao4  the  Jee  cgibimq  the  advaptagti  in  poiat  of  bailing.  Hcoce  a  fleet  cod. 
rear.  The  centre  brings  to»  or  only  keeps  ft^iv  pofed.of  .large  ibips  hat  gveatl^  tbe  advanugeo> 
age-w^yi  the  wc^tbet  ^olufi.n  bem.<w«y.itwo.i  ^a  fleet  confiflsDg'of'lah  <bips»  though  mudk 
points/.  2tnd..h9iul8»  itr  wind  as  fopn  ji^.itls  abpa4'  'meieiiumerQiiia. 

of  thfi  centre ;  the  lee  column  jUCk»:t«^etiiei!|^iid  .  5  9>  As  ia/a  fiaval  cngageaieiie  the  two  fleets  ire 
runs  under  a  pre&4Df  Cai),  to  giunitbe  tfrakfe<<>€tfae  dr|kiKrn,.up  cldf<»iiaul«di  db  two  lines  parallel  to 
centre^when  U)ctack&t6gethe^aodcompliete«the  =  eacb.otber»  oneof  thefe  fleets  is  therefore  to  the 
line.  (See  Plate  CCXXXlX,'j/lg.  S4i\ .  This  evQs. . . wi|»d»^anl  of. thv Dther.  The  windward  fleet  ha 
lution-miay  alfi>  be  performed  .aSiloflowBC  The  feveral  .adtantages  not  pdlttffled  by  the  fleet  to 
w^atb$r€9l|imp  brvig%to;tbe^.oentii&«niilee.co«  leewai^»  and.  the  leewttd  fleet  has  alfo  advao- 
lumns  tJ)ck.tQgeUMnry  (Awl  go  aviiy.tMro  poinU  tages  over  the  weather  fleet.  The  adYantaga 
free:  wbe9  the  centre  columnNbaa.gainedthe  ^d  diladrantages  of  each-  of  tbefe  ifieets  art  sj 
wake  of  the  y«ns  it  rstacks .  togietber*  and  brings  *  foUows: 

to ;  and  when  the  lee  column  has  gained  the  rear  59*  The  fleet  to  windwnxl  may  approach  tbc 
ltne»  it  retacfcs  together,  and  then  all  ftand  one  leeward  fleet  at  pleaAire>'ftnd  cto  therefore  deter* 
otherwifethe  lee  column  brings  to;  the  <?entre  mine  the  tone  of  commtecement  of  the  adHon. 
goes  under  an  eafy  fail  two  points,  free,  to  get^.  If  the  'weather  fleet'  is  more  mimerous,  itnuy 
ahead  of  the  rear  iqiiadron ;  while,  tbe.irattfaucries  :.fend  down  a  detachment  of  ihips  on  the  rearot 
a  prefs  of  Mif  alfo  two  points  htt,  tQ^jet  ahead .  the  leewasd  fleet,  and  thereby  put  4t  into  conf» 
of  the  centre  divifions.  .  fioo«    If  any- of  the  fliips  of  the  fleet  to  leeward 

55.  Hitherto  the  weather  oolunmiiaalinifoaiily  ihould.be  difiibled»  the  fleet  to  -windward  nuif 
been/uppofed  to  form  the  vtoy  and  thd  le&.co«  wkhi  gceal  eafe  fend  down  their  fire-fliips  upoa 
lumn  the  rear  diviflon :  the  line,  may*  .howcveiv  thtm»  or  fend  a  detachment  after  any  part  that 
be  formed. by  Interchangipg.  Ihefe  cofaunDein  a  :gif^8Wfi|r;'  Theweother  fleet  may  board  if  the 
variety  of  di$erent  ways ;  but  which  we,^qQt  admoal* thinks prnper;  and  It  it  fcarcely  mcoic- 
thilik  It  neceflary  to  defcnbe,  now  that  ]4f'ae|k'8  moded  with  the  fmbke,  which  is  carried  off  bj 
new  fyftem  of  naval  tadics  has  rendered  ifiefe    th^  wind  to  the  fleet  to  leeward. 

mamsi^f  res  almoft  pbfolete.  6o* /iTbadiiadTantages  bf  ihe  fleet  to  windward 

^vn-w  TV     nr*i^  T  .miB  ./*nA^«.«  ti    •  *"*»  ^  inability  to  quit  the  fight  when  once  «i- 

Sect.IV.    O//A.L1NB  o/BArrti.  ^^^^  without  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  tke 

$6,  In  a  naval  engagemeot  the  mode  is  to  draw  ..enony's  line^  which  ie^extremetydangercms;  b^ 
up  the  fleet  in  a  ftraight  line  ilpqn  one  of  the  caufe  the  ibtp*' beings  already  very^  much  injured 
clpfe-hauled  lines»  under  an  eafy  iaiL.  Th&.fri-  ibefote  they  are  obliged  to  fl^  they  Inuftexped 
gatesy  fire  fliipSf  tranfports^  &c«  are.  placed  at  to  be  ftlH  more  ib ;  and  as^ they  have  It  no  longer 
proper  di(t|uices  00  the  other  fide>  with  refpdStto*  in  their  poWer'to  Ibrm  the 'order  of  tetreat,  tfan 
she  enemy*  The  diftance  between  two  adjaf-  mamrnvreielabfolutety-i  defberate  oae.  If  the 
cent,  ihips  in  the  lineJs  ufuaUy  aboat  a  cabie^»' "fleet  to  wiadw9t4  tack  altOgetneri  in  order  to  get 
length  I  but  the  admiral  increafes  or  dimioidies  *ofiF|  the  Jiaeto  the  leeward  may  do  the  fame,  af- 
thif  interval  According  to  circuoiftances*  The  ter  having^  raked  the  w^athef  fliips  in  flays,  ar<i 
nearer,  howeveri  the  ihips  are  to  each1>thcry  the  follow^them  on  the  other  ^tack,  with  the  adfas- 
ftronger  is  the  line»  and  the  more  difficult  to  be  tageofhaiing  gained  the  wind  of  the  centre  aod 
brpken  or  forced  by  the  enemy;  but  ftiU  there  reardi^fioos  of  the  flying  line.  If  h  blows  firdbf 
muft  be  a  fuflScient  interval  left,  fo  that  if  a  ibip  'it  is  Mdo«a  that;  weather  fl^tps  have  their  tower 
reoeive  confiderable  damage^  ibe  may  be  got  out  gun  decks  iiifficlently  elevated;  whence  it  refolti) 
of  .the  line  without  becoming  foul  or  falling  a-  thatthe'ihipbeingaiittle^nclinedon  theleefide^ 
board  of  the  ihip  nelt  aftem,  which  would  t>e  the'  the  guns  onen  run  out  again  at  thenr  ports  after 
meaua  of  putting  the  whole  line  in  confufion*  being <flred»  whieb'tery  tatteh  retards  the  ferriee 

57.  The  ftrengtb  of  a  fleet  dependaalfo  moreon    of  theardUerft-fince  thegunt  life  obl^ed  to  be 
the  laigeneis  of  the  ihips,  and  the  weight  oC  the  me-*  -  bo  wied  in  agahi  everf  time  for  loading  $  and  of- 
taltthaQontheu- number.  The  fewer  thenumber  of   tentimes  ;tbey  .ean  make  ho  ofe  at  all  of  tbeir 
ihips  in  a  fleetf  the  more  dUHn6Uy  will  the  flgnaia    lower^ierr:  Again,  fuch  of  the  fliips  as  are  fo  d^' 
be  perceived  and  anfweredbythofeneartbeextre^  '  abledastO'be  bbUgedto  quit*  the  line,  canooc 
mities  of  the  line:  the  better  alfo  will  the  order  of  •  eafHydO'it,  beclufe  in  ^teeringi  for  want  of  bein; 
battle  be  kept,  and  the  fleet  more  eafily  manceuv.    able  totack,  they  fkH  between  the  two  liocs, 
red*  A  large  (hip  is  not  fo  foon  difabled  as  a  fmall    where  they  are  raked  ahead,  and  thus  compktelr 
one ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  three-decker,  although  the    put  id  diforder  ;•  biit  ihould  they  be  able  to  fin^ 
upper,  deck  ihould  happen  to  be  conivfed  with,   their  evolution,  it  is  itSlI  very  diflScuH  for  then, 
the  wreck  of  broken  mafts,  yards,  &c  and  hence    diiUbled  as  they' ate,  to  get  to  windward  of  tbeir 
it  being  fcarcely  poflible  to  work  the  guns  00  that    Hne^  and  very  often  they  Ml  foul  of  the  next  Alpi 
deck,  yet  if  the  weather  be  not  tempefluous^  the    aiterA  of  them,  which  have  it  fcarcety  io  their 
guns  on  the  other  two  decks  may  be  worked.    If  poiMer' to  prevent  the  accident^  on  accoant  of  the 

fire 
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fireandfmpk^f^rpMitUyiflkrliiie'is-tiusboaD-  ♦dowH^y  >iegu!«te  tt*  oec^ary^tttfcaoeufTres  of 
traded ;  and  0i«t)M  ^beie  'j|ierceive  it*  iM  ^  to '-'  the  ftfV  m-jfhe  fleijt  throtigfaout  the  wholb  line*  • 
avoid,  being  run  fonlisf  by  fltKas  backnqtMr  '^ '  M*  tMni^'^iHe  ttMe  .of  an .  eogageitieiic  the 
neitiiup  afterOf  Md\(o:vo  €hnn.i\xectSkft\j^nt  <''greiteft'fil0m»riitifo-be>1)bfervtdin'ead»ftip;  no 
might  happen*  thatfroftitintto  thtf  dthecsagitet  r  bn&taEiiUfc«qiilt4iiy'pe*i  iii^di  p«n  of^  deatll  V  ^^d 
part  of  the.  fleet  MD^6\Mg^tMnmuMBmtkf  tMr  Aotiid  anyCone*  hat>pen  to  refiife  obeying  "an  ofB- 
fire  would  leflen*  anii^iMtry  oftei».beare»^by  thi^Hr  i  ter^orhldrlninflinF,  brfcign  to  be  woundetfy  "he 
covering  each  other;  when,  if  the  enemy  like  die  flialf  be'p^i  to  death  on  the  fpot.  The  wounded 
advantage  pf  this  critical  (tboment^  the  diforder  'fnaft?)bet«uvicMl  ^roondoOM  to  the  fnfgeon  fay 
iDcreaiesy  ^nd  aU '  is  loftr  •'^ut  .tiiefe  tac^vmfi-  thole  who  h^ve'been  appoliited  IfjrtHe  captain  for 
encies  may  be.  partlyiirefeDted  by  haring  the>  dif-  'that  |iiirpoi»;  "  Sbdutd  'any  one  difCOvei- '  ad  ad. 
abled  (hip4  quic^y  towed  out  of  the  liBel>y.Ae  yYantagertb^W  tfttai,  tre  ihall  iflfbrffl  the  officer 
boats  of  the  fteet,  wbkb.  for.  thati|>uitKdh.Aum)d  ^^bhftltaida«etfiieMiiln;  Kokhid  cf  ri^gh%  what- 
alwafs  be  hoiftdd'  oat'inott;  «ach.fliip  hiSon  .the  oever  ia.to  te  tkibcheid  without  an  order.  Should 
ragagement  begint. .  .OtherWifet'ifr«thcs.ibi|H.in  any  dangerous  fliot  be  received  at  the  water  line 
the  mneatber  linc^.ttql.beiO^  tOo  doft,»hjMe.tbe  .  of  thefliipy^fncfa  of  the  calloBrt,  or  carpenters,  or 
neceflary  fpace  to  obfenre  What . .pafcs>  ahead  'of  r^nj*  other  perfon  who  perceivet  lt»  Aiall  infbrta  In 
Li)em»,and:to  si^CBOrrie*  .ihey  tMijiht  to  ii^fife  ^vate^the  captain  of  it,  v^ithout  iaving  a  word 
theofelvet  to  IcvwardiOf  the  disabled  fiiip,  mor*  ^  the  fametoiaay  one  elfe,  upon  pam  oif  death» 
der  to  coter  hcr«'iand  approtch  iiearier'^O^.rtfaje  .ttnte&itfac a fiiperior officer;  the  fame  pf<!cau- 
eaeavyi^aUtheothfrflMpt  bdttng  upaHbrtog^  tiott^aUMfabe-obierved  abbut  any  part  of  the 
tbcr tp prefepve (hit Ijne.  .:  r  *.  .  /    ....«!  ..i:'i^    JBhip cyUkhhig txt^ 

6h  The. ftiptio/ the  line  ifo  lacwafti.jhwicithe  63.  .Wldlfttthe'tdctB  are  ingaged,  thd*hdtfoiral 
idvaougeiif  ferytng.withliariUtt  andaffrftjtfaeir  xarries  but  tttilelaihin  tbte,  howevlE?r>  He  mxOt 
lower  deck  guns»  in  all  weathers,  proper  for  flBets  >  cobdtsft  fahhihlf  by  the  motions  of  tb^^atnAy^  iHe 
to  copie  to'a^ion^  thcy^CKn^qmtfthe'fliigagflgi^ent  'Aipa  ahraya  iMervmg  to>ktoep  otoTe^'the  line  ; 
It  pleafure  {  their  difabled  -(hips  fm  withoue  dif-  and  if  anv  fldp  bkp^  to  get  out  of  the  line,  the 
Sculty  quit  their  ftations  whe»  ^laGctetyimquinn  dhiptwh^n^liI«MdiAelf  (bllowsiatofMiy^oretara 
it ;  they  can  form  the  order  -of  retiest  withinoile  to  hcr^-bot  «iidcttkRlHto4t4cfpher  ftatidn  in  IheTme. 
neadiaefs, or  oootifue tb^aaion  m  Joag  as  ^ob-  d6.  A captahi tB«fk*heit qairlligt>dflr«h fhie  th^ 
reaieat :  in.  fiiort»  th^  hse.  line  of -battlet  if  ibpsti-  -tfpon  any  prcteabe'  Whatever,  milelB  hit  Aiip^Hiould 
or  in  numberi  <:an  aUb'  double  the  enemyr%  tefo  greatly  dalaaiged 'as  to^raidtfr'her  idcapablb 
nakiag  Tome  of  the  ibipe  in  the  van  or  rear.tD  vf«ontinttitig'the»fttoA.  ThelMe'fiffl  a'fleet  n 
tack,  and  put  one  of  the  octrenuties  of  the:  eno-  uuder  it  fiieh  s(  tine  may  in  general  ghrr  the  lUps, 
ny'e  line  between  two  fires;  and  if  they  aicford-  though  dataaged  hi  their  figging,  At.liltfe  enough 
^d  in  time,  they  may  cannonade  the  enemy  WfaNh  lo  repav'^ieir'dtffMh,  without  cauflng  «n  ifUtie^ 
»anqg  down  to  theattidt  >  *        oeflary  hiterruptioi>1o  the  llne^  by  withdftftHto^ 

6a.  The  dUad«ant9geai»f  tbe  fleet  to  leewasi   not  of  vAloih  irifeft  tbeir  A»*fiee  iiilght.perhapf  be 

ire,  its  beipg  very  much  annoyed  by  the  teohe^   of  tUe  utMoft  Importanee  to  the  reft  6f  fhe  fleer. 

tnd  a  continued  fliowrr  of  fire  from  the  wads  fiA.   A  captaliy  through  tod  ladpitdeus  a  defire  to  dif- 

Dg  on  boards  repelled  by  the  wind,  wUeh  tf  iMt    liagttifli  lihttfiAf,  ought  never '  to  break  the  «nie^ 

Itended  to  may  be  prodiiAivt  *of  dreadfisl  oosfis    of  the  line,  however  hivithig  the  advantage  of  aft 

[uences.     The  Ihipt  of  the  line  to  leeward  can-   sttaMk  might  then  ippear  to  him  to  feeare  flic- 

lot  attempt  to  board  thofe  of  the  other,  whatever   eeft  t  he  tamft  trA  the  flgn*l  of  the  actmiral  o^ 

l»y  be  their  indination  for  it;  they  ca  -hardly    commaodiifg  oiBoer  of  Iris  dlvSfidn^  becaufe  it  H 

lo  more  thaq  accept  the  battls^  ^nthout  being   alwaye^  meve  et^aA  to  preferte  afid  fuppoilii 

hie  to  detennine  eithertfme  or diftancea  it  is  even    clofe  Hne  fti  aflHcii,  as  It  conftitutes  tlie  principal 

rith  great  difficulty  that  they  can  avoid  Mng    ftrengtb  of  nHetft  in  general,  than'  to  attend  to  ft 

K>arded,  or  prevent  their  lite  from  being  brokeui   particular  ttttadt  between  two  fliips^  which  com* 

Ptbe  weather  fliips  are  bent  upon  doing  it}  and    mbn^  decidesb«t  Iftde  vrlth  regard  to  the  wbolct 

Mrlbt^ftlptareveryiel^omofAfe.    A  general    h6we¥er  florloos  ift  appearance,  uefleA  vthh  a 

ttW  for  the  adopttoQ  df  either  the  weather  or  lee    tiew^  at  tVe  IkiMe  time  of  tMcing  ^  dcfftroy^  0 

»ge  cannot  be  laid  down/  fldmetimes  the  ooe  ia    flag  flitp  of  the  enemy*!,  tndlvhere  (Uccefii  aIone» 

referable,  and  Ibmetimea  ibt  other ;  aid  ftrj   even  then,  can  Jf«lfttfy  the  attempt. 

iteo  the  cooEunaodflr  in  chief  has  it  not  fai  hn       67.  The  two  fittmediaVe  feCiMids  to  th^  adfhiral 

•ower  to  make  an  option.  -  ought  to  dSf«ft  part  of  their  fire  agaioft  the  ene- 

Iect  V     o/#A*  iiAt-r«<r  ..itfAW^.  t^^A^m     iB^s  flag.fliip,  or  any  other  that  may  atUck  thehr 
tCT.V.    0//Ar  BATTtltar  Natal  Emoaoe.   adTniral*  lb  Sat  tfc«dr  chief  attention  fliould  be 

'  employed  more  in  his  defence  than  in  that  of 

63.  Th  a  engagement  vnll  not  begm  till  the  ad-  their  own  proper  fiiip,  as  they  muft  lacrtfice  etery 

liral  BMkee  the  fignai,  unlefs  an  adion  is  inienfi«  other  conuderatlon  to  the  honour  of  their  fl^g* 

*iy  brought  on  by  fame  unavoidable  drcumftan-  The  fame  attention  muft  likewife  be  paid  to  any 

es  in  the  line,  or  pofitlbn  of  the  van  or  rear  of  other  (hip  that  may  be  engaged  with  one  of  the 

oth  fleeta  in  forming  or  approaching  each  other,  enemy's  flag*fhips ;  the  next  to  her  ahead  and 

nie  admiral  in  fuch  cafe  will  make  the  proper  aftem  (bonld  ferve  in  that  refpeA  as  feconds,  by 

gnal  for  the  van  or  rear,  by  the  diftinguifliing  dividing  part  of  their  fire  againft  fuch  flag»officer, 

H  of  dtber  of  thefe  dhriiiooft  which  will  un-  in  order  to  make  him  ftrike  the  fooner. 

68.  If 
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68.  If  any  lUg-officer  ftand  in  need  tsf  being  tf-  fo'  tlie*  feeond*  inCtrva^  and'lb  oo  throoi^hoQ!. 
fiftedi  be  will  of  courfe .  msike  a  fignal  for  the  'If  9  pnft  only  of  tile  fiodf  of  refenre  it  wantni, 

.coipedft  re&rve;  or  if  thene  ihottld  beoofc^  be  *  the  proper  fig^lMlbe  made  aooordingly.  Wht^ 
win  fignify  the  ^ne  td  hia.diviiiQia  on.mdikii  .his  illi^  admiral  b»  n#  tother'oocifioo  for  thf  bodf 
two  fecondiy  with  thofe  tfaareft;  bim»:xiHU  dafe  in  '  a£:jefepfet  he.  wiH  nufce^tbe  pniper  figml  fi,^ 
tp  Qover  hksi  and  continue  the  adion*  The  In-  tUs  ,flifpB  oomptiGng  h'  to  lefiime  their  re£pec. 
gates^of  hta  fquaxjtton  will  likewife  be  ready  to  tiiepofta  in  tfarliDet^nAtBefeibipe  will  repeat  tit 
giv^  him  the  neceflaryaiiiftance)  aadlf*he>lhoald    flgiiAliL    • 

Aill  continue  the  attack*  he  will  in  »  particular  Til  li  tor  captaio  in  the  fleet  thiok  becQ 
manner  be  fupported  by  his  whole  dififioo.  Thofe  -bosrd  with  hieceftone^of  tbe  eoeiiiy*t  ihlpf,  ^ 
ihipa  which  are  moft  exposed  to^  da9ger  wiH  make  wiU '  6giit<T  ^  ^^<^  to^e  admiral  by  bolAB^ 
the  ordinary  fignala  opon  ,the  QCOlGan»  if  they  :Che  boardtog  fUg»t bgcttar  with  his  ptrtio^ 

.  fhould  receive  apy  hurt  or daeaftget  10  order  io  be  .  pendant,  to  be  more*  ptaioly  dtfkinguiftied :  ti* 
fupported  by  fuch  of  the  line  as  Bit  nearefk.  to  admiral  in  leCum  wittmalfie  the  proper  fignaiv 
them.  ...  >  .apprdbationrorotfaerwiifc,  iftiedilhpjproveoftt 

69.  When  a  fleet  is  fo  far  fuperior  in  aumber»  as  attempt, .  inr  letting  fty  th^  fliip's  paiticular  ^ 
to  be  able  to  extend  itfelf  both  ahead  and  afteni  dant  that  Oie  may  obftrre  the^figosA  the  betta 
conGderaUy  beyond  the  enemy's  linci  the  adnd-    Before  the  captain  nukelhe  fignal,  he  oa|bt  tt 

.  ral  generafly  forms  the  exoefslnto  a  body  of  re-  con€der  weli  the  HI  confequfoorft  that  miglK  a. 
ferve,  drawn  up  in  a  line  on  tSeother  fide  of  the  ttod  fucftt  in  enterprife  if  he  fliould-foil  of  k* 
iitet  with  refpea  to  the  enemy.  If  the  body  of  oefii ;  fbr  the  breaking  of  the  order  or  difpofitk 
referye  is  to  windward,  the  (hips  annpding  it  are  of  the  line,  by  quitting  his  poft,  may  be  of  mu 
to  be'iJrawn  up  in  a  line  with:  the.fidgates  neareft  '|}leater'dlihdvattta|^to  the  whole,  thaQ  aof  ni. 
abreaft  of  the  centre ;  but.  if.  to  leeward,  a.  little    vahtage'  arifing  frdm  hi«  ViAoryi  except  that  (m  I 

^ahead  of  theni ;  being  careful  at  the  fame  tiine  to    a  flag*4hip.  .... 

keep  within. reach  of  :obfenring  diftioaiir  all  the  •  f^i^-^fhttk  the  adodfiratin^Mthefignat  forb 
fignals  and  motions  of  the  fleets  apd  to  be  ready  fleetto  prepare  fbr'a^n,  the  fire-flitpi  iHHc 
to  replaceXiich  «f  the  fhips  as  may  happen  to  be  ^e  ftme'tnse  'gA  ready  their  grappliog  'ux\ 
difmafteid  or  driven  out  or  <the  Jine^  where  «U  in.  *fire  engweii  €cc*  for  -boarding,  amd  will  likevifc 
tcrvals  auft  be  properly  itieogthened,  and  i»re-  dtfpofe  aU  their  oetobnlUblef  )fMo  thor  propr 
fully  filled  up  again  without  lofs  of  time.  Tlie  -channels  of  commtmioaiibn,  &c.  arfooa  as  po.'- 
bodyof  referveisufuallyforatedAtthefaipetine  -^le  after  the  a^Hon  b^ns:  all  which,  vbct 
ivith  the  line,  \o  prevent  any.  irregularity  that  may  ovady,  they  wiU  take  csiie  to  muke  known  by  fy 
happen  on  leaving  any  intervals  or  openings  1  yet  4sal  to  the  particular  adivlfion  or  (^uadroo  tfccf  b^ 
the  iidmiral  nsay  <iraw  (hjps  out  of  the  lisbe  to  Jong": to,  and  they  of  rcourie 'will  repeat  tbeihc 
form  a  body  of  referve,  according  to  the  time  and    tbi  the  admvals. 

-circumftances  of  his  fituatipn.  75.  The  fire  (hips  mnft  be  particutailjr  tarrfd 

70.  The  oldeft  captain*  «fker  the  ienior  officer  So  placing  theolfelfes  out  of  the  reach  or  the  re- 
who  commands  the  body  of  referte,  ouj^ht  to  re^  jmy'a  gunt^  whith  ther  mav  do  abreaft  iik)  or^ 
lieve  the  furft,  or  cloie  that  part  of  the  Mne  whidi  ihelter  of  tiieir  own  Ibips  in  the  line,  and  sot : 
the  difabled  Ihip  has  been  obliged  to  quit  |  add  the  openings  between  the  Ihips,  unlefs  to  ^tntt 
£0  on  fucceflively  of  the  reft.  any  of  the  cnemy't  ibips  tiMl  ihould  attempt » 

7Z.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  body  of  m-  force  through  tMr  line,  when  they  muft  in  Acs 

ferve  will  not  be  detached  with  the  whole  corps,  cafes  uie  their  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent  tfc«t 

unlefs  on  fome  preffing  occafion,  to  fortify  the  line»  They  ought  always  to  be  very  attentive  f 0  the  1^ 

where  fuch  reinforcement  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  mini's  fignals,  as  vrell  as  thofe  of  the  comausc- 

If  to  defend  one  of  the  fiag-officers  of  the  three  tog  officer  of  the  particnlar  iquadron  they  bdof 

ibuadrons,  he  will  be  followed  by  the  next  fenior  to,  that  tney  may  lofe  no  time  when  the  figo>'  ^ 

officer  of  the  referve  who  was  not  before  detached,  made  f6r  them  to  ad,  which  they  mnft  quiets 

in  order  to  place  themfelves  as  ieconds,  the  firft  an^er  by  a  fignal  in  letum. 
ahead  and  the  other  aftem  of  the  flag  they  are  to       76.  Althou^  no  fli^  in  the  Koe  Ihoold  be  p 

fupport,  without  any  diminution  or  the  honour  ticularly  appointed  to  lead  down  or  protedtbf 

of  his  own  proper  loconds  at  the  fame  time,  aa  fire  fliips,  befides  tiie  ir^ates  already  ordered^ 

they  are  only  called  in  through  neceffity  on  that  that  particular  purpofe;  yet  the  ihip  ahes^  ^ 

emergency,  being  not  engaged  iiefore,  and  confe-  which  tiie  fire  ilii^ipafieain  herway  to  the  eoOf' 

queotly  better  able  to  affift  and  fupport  the  ad-  whatever  divifion  jge  nwy  belong  to,  is  to  cit^ 

miral ;  their  duty  being  likewife  to  exert  their  her,  and  mufi  affift  her  with  a  boat  well  uosbH 

utmoft  efforts  in  attacking,  or,  if  poffible,  in  and  armed,  as  well  as  any  other  fuccour  (he  oij 

boarding,  the  enemy's  flag  (hip,  to  force  him  to  ftand  in  nc«d  of:  The  two  next  fhips  (0  her  oiw 

yield,  except  they  are  particularly  ordered  off  to  likewife  give  her  all  neceffary  affiftance.    1^ 

lome  other  quarter  or  part  of  the  line.  captain  of  a  fir;  (hip  is  to  confider,  in  flioit*  tw 

71.  The  admiral  will  fometimes  order  the  whole  he  is  anfwerabfe  for  tlie  event,  in  propsftioD  ^ 
body  of  referve  to  reinforce  one  of  the  three,  he  expeds  to  be  honourably  rewarded  if  he  ^B^ 
fqusrdrons  of  the  fledt,  as  he.  may  fee  occafion ;  ceed  in  fo  daring  and  hazardous  an  enterpnfe- 
which  when  he  does,  the  body  muft  make  all  the  77.  A  general  engagement  of  fleets  ^J^ 
fail  it  can,  that  each  (hip  may  place  berfelf  fuc*  drons  of  men  of  war  is  nothing  elie  than  a  v^n^ 
ceffively,  th«  firft  in  the  firft  interval,  the  fecond  of  particular  anions  of  fingleih^  wtthfKbo^* 
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The  whole  economy  of  a  naval  engagement  may  the  place  of  Ihofe  expended  ia  battle,  The  mafte^ 

bearranged  under  the  following.heads;  namely,  the  and  his  mates  are  attentive  to  have  the  fails  pilot' 

preparation^  the  aQion^  and  the  repair  or  refitting  perly  trimmed  according  to  the  fituation  of  thtf 

for  the  piirpofes  of  navigation.  ihip ;  and  to  reduce  or  multiply  them^  as  bccafioor 

78.  The  PREPARATION  is  begun  by  ifluing  the  requires,  with  all  poffible  expedition.  The  lieu- 
srders  to  clear  the  (hip  for  adtion,  which  is  re-  tenants  vifit  the  different  decks,  to  fee  that  the/ 
peated  by  the  boatfwain  and  his  mates  at  all  the  are  effedually  cleared  of  all  encumbrances,  fo  that 
liatchways  or  ftaircafes  leading  to  the  different  nothing  may  retard  the  execution  of  the  artillery : 
batteries.  As  the  management  of  the  artillery,  in  and  to  enjoin  the  other  officers  to  diligence  and 
1  vefTel  of  war,  requires  a  confiderable  number  of  alertnefs  in  making  the  necefl*ary  difpoiiiions  for 
men,  it  is  evident  that  the  officers  and  failors  the  expeded  engagement,  fo  that  every  thmg  ma/ 
nuft  be  reftrained  to  a  narrow  fpace  in  their  ufual  be  in  readinefs  at  a  moment's  warning- 
habitations,  in  order  to  preferve  the  internal  re-  8o.  When  the  hoftile  (hips  have  approachecf 
{olarity  of  the  (hip.  Hence  the  hammocks  of  the  each  other  to  a  competent  nearnefs,  the  drum^ 
atter  are  crowded  together  as  clofe  as  poffible  beat  to  arms :  The  boatfwain  and  his  mates  pipe^ 
)etweeQ  the  deckSf  each  of  them  l>eing  limited  to  All  hands  to  quarter J^f  at  every  hatchway ;  all  i\\€ 
the  breadth  of  14  inches.  They  are  hung  parallel  perfons  appointed  to  manage  the  great  guns  im« 
to  each  other,  in  rows  Itretching  from  one  fide  of  mediately  repair  to  their  refpe^ve  flations  $  thcf 
the  ihip  to  the  other,  nearly  throughout  her  whole  crows,  bandfpikes,  rammers,  fpunges,  pcTwder- 
iength,  fo  as  to  admit  of  no  paflfage  but  by  (loop-  horns,  matches,  and  train  tackles,  are  placed  irr 
[ng  under  them.  As  the  cannon  therefore  cannot  order  by  the  fide  of  every  Cannon ;  the  hatches- 
be  worked  while  the  hammocks  are  fufpended  in  are  immediately  laid,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
this  fituation,  it  becomes  necelfary  to  remove  deferting  his  poft  by  efcaping  into  the  lowec' 
them  as  quickly  as  poffible.  By  this  circumftance  apartments ;  the  marines  are  drawn  up  in  rank 
1  doable  advantage  is  obtained ;  the  batteries  of  and  file  on  the  quarter-deck,  poop,  and  foreca(lIe$ 
»nnon  are-  immediately  cleared  of  an  incum-  the  lafhings  of  the  great  guns  arc  caft  loofe,  and 
brance,  and  the  hammocks  are  converted  Into  a  the  tompions  withdrawn ;  the  whole  artillery^ 
fort  of  parapet,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  fmall  above  and  below,  is  run  out  at  the  ports,  and 
hot  on  the  quarter-deck,  tops,  and  forecafile.  levelled  to  the  point  blank  range,  ready  for  firings 
Ki  the  fummons  of  the  boatfwain,  Up  all  bammacAsf  The  neqeflary  preparations  being  completed,  and 
iTcry  failor  repairs  to  his  own,  and,  having  (towed  the  officers  and  crew  ready  at  their  rKpedtive 
iis  bedding  properly^  he  cords  it  up  firmly  with  a  fiations  to  obey  the  order,  the  commencement  of 
afliiog  or  line  provided  for  that  purpofe.  He  then  the  action  is  determined  by  the^nutual  diftance  and 
:arnes  it  to  the  quarter-deck,  poop,  or  forecaHle,  fituation  of  the  adverfe  (hips,  or  by  the  lignal  from 
)r  wherever  it  may  be  nece(rary..  As  each  fide  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  or  fquadron* 
he  quarter-deck  and  poop  is  fumi(hed  with  a  The  cannon  being  levelled  in  parallel  rows  proje€t- 
louble  net- work,  fupporteid  by  iron  cranes  fixed  ing  from  the  (hip's  fide»  the  moft  natural  order  of 
mmediately  above  the  gunnel  or  top  of  the  (hip's  battle  is  evidently  to  range  the  (hips  abread  of  each 
idc,  the  hammocks  thus  corded  are  firmly  (towed  other,  efpecially  if  the  engagement  U  general.  The 
)y  the  quarter-ma(ter  between  the  two  parts  of  moft  convenient  diliance  is  properly  within  the 
he  netting,  fo  as  to  form  an  excellent  barrier.  The  point/ blank  range  of  a  mulket,  fo  that  all  the  ar- 
ops,  waifie,  and  (brecaftle  are  then  fenced  in  the  .  tillery  may  do  etfedual  execution. 

ame  manner.                    ^  81.  The  combat  ufually  begins  by  a  vigorous 

79.  WhiKttbefe  offices  are  performed  below,  the  rannonade,  accorhpanied  with  the  whole  eflfortS 
foatfwain  and  his  mates  are  employed  in  fecuring  of  the  fwivrl  guns  and  the  fmall  arms.  The  me« 
he  failyards,  to  prevent  them  from  tumbling  down  thod  of  firing  in  platoons,  or  volleys  of  cannon  at 
rben  the  (hip  is  cannonaded,  as  (he  might  thereby  once,  appears  incbnvenient  in  the  feafervice,  and 
•edifabled,  and  rendered  incapable. of  attack,  re-  perhaps  fliould  never  be  attempted  unlcfs  in  the 
reat,  or  purfuit.  The  yards  are  now  likewife  battering  of  a  fortification.  The  fides  and  deck» 
?cured  by  ftrong  chains  or  ropes,  additional  to  of  the  (hip,  although  fufficiently  ftrong  for  all  the 
hofe  by  which  they  are  ufually  fufpended.  The  purpofes  of  war,  would  be  too  mtich  Ihaken  by  fa 
loatfwain  alfo  provides  the  r  •refTary  materials  to  violent  an  explofion  and  recoil.  The  general  rule 
epair  the  rigging,  wherever  it  may  be  damaged  obferved  on  this  occafion,  throughout  the  (hip,  i» 
»y  the  (hot  of  the  enemy,  and  to  fupply  whatever  to  load,  fire,  and  fpunge  the  guns  with  all  polfible 
tarts  of  it  may  be  entirely  dtfiroyed.  The  car-  expedition, yet  without  confufion  or  precipitation, 
tenter  and  bis  mates«  in  the  mean  time,  prepare  The  captain  of  each  gun  is  particolarly  enjoined 
bot-ploga  and  mauls,  to  clofe  up  any  dangerous  to  fire  only  when  the  piece  is  properly  direaed  to 
(reaches  that  may  be  made  near  the  furface  of  the  its  objedt,  that  the  (hot  may  not  be  fruitlefsly 
rater;  and  provide  the  iron- work  neceflary  to  expended*  The  lieutenants,  who  command  the 
efit  the  chain  pumps,  in  cafe  their  machinery  difierent  batteries,  travtrfe  the  deck  to  fee  that  the 
hould  be  wounded  in  the  engagement.  Thegunner,  battle  is  profecnted  with  vivacity;  and  to  exhort 
vith  his  mates  and  quarter-gunners,  is  bufied  in  the  men  to  their  duty.  The  midfhipmen  fecond 
xamining  the  cannon  of  the  different  battcrieft,  to  thefe  injun^ions,and  give  the  nece(rary  affiflance, 
eethat  theu- charges  are  thoroughly  dry-and  fit  for  wherever  it  may  be  required,  at  the  guns  com- 
:xccut ion;  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  f urn ifiiing  mitted  to  their  charge.  The  gunner  (houKl  be 
^he  great  guhs  and  fmall  arms  with  powder  as  particularly  attentive  that  all  the  artillery  is  fuffi« 
oon  as  the  adtion  begins;  and  to  keep  a  fufficient  ciently  fupplied  with  powder,  and  that  the  car- 
jumber  of  cartridges  continually  filled,  to  fupply  tridges  are  carefully  conveyed  along  thc-dccks  in 

Vol.  XV.  Part  II.                              .  H  b  h  h                    covcVed 
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covered  bo«,.    The  havock  produced  by  a  con-  »»  8«,\'"»°  "i^^aS^a 

tinuationof  this  mutual  aflault  may  be  readily  »^^f  *  f„^^PJS^"^  tb"v!n  to               The 

conjeftured  by  the  reader's  imagination;  bjttenog.  tegu  Urly  obfcrv^  *"",  ^leonally  contrad  or 

penetrating,  and  fpllntering  the  fides  and  deck* }  *'^"'''^\,^^^'"g' J^^  ^f^l  to  the  length  of 

featiering  or  difmountlng  the  cannon  i  mangling  «»«%  ^^^^/A    Xfe  Mgleft  <^  »f«i« 

and  deftfoying  the  rigging;   cutting  afunder  or  ^^ji  f  ,^'»  »j!fg'j7je  wiU  nat^^^^^  convert  to 

carrying  away  the  n.afts  and  yards;  piercmg  and  ftiU  on  this  ^^^^^^V"^          '  „t  {,;,  o„ 

tearing  the  falls,  fo  as  to  re«der,tbem  ufelefe,  and  b.s  ^f''Jl'^;^f^^^^^l,'^?  "^^^ft^nct  whid 

wounding.difabling.orkilUngthelhip'scoppany!  »'»%f™"»„^""M!'_7n^;earTnT^^^ 

The  comparative  vigour  and  refolution  of  tlie  af-  •»'|^'^r°"',5"Xrfre^rW«^  ^^  «'«'. 

feilants,  to  effedt  thefe  pern  cious  confeouences  m  8 j  •  When  the  a^"'"jT"^^'      •    the  bniii, 

each  other,  generally  determine  their  luccefc  or  t^^/,?"f ' '^.^^Tf^P.'^jJ'ftaS 

defeat ;  we  fay  ^,W«//y,  becaufe  the  fate  of  the  and  the  topgallant  fad.  f"^  «//  "^^     by  fc 

combal  may  fometimesV  decided  by  an  uiifore.  ""r*^'"^?^  "^  "^f*,,?^^ ''/u^f;^^ 

fcen  accident,  equally  fortunate  for  the  ope  and  ?'»'"»"'*  f°^P;^*^VXn^^^^ 

fatal  to  the  6t*er.    Tlie  defeated  (hip,  having  ao^  fail  being  refemd  to  °f-^" '^^^i"y„g,h<,iai,^. 

InowTedgcd  the  viftory  by  (triking  her  colours,  1.  «be"i.p;.andj.infine.by  mimg^^^                   . 

immediafely  taken  polTeffion  of  by  the  conqueror,  or  lowering  .t,  to  «»;^«'f  "-^^^^  efg.Je^^^  u 
who  fecures  her  officer,  and  crew  a.  prJ-oners  in  W- The  Bgwj  for  a  g"^  gyg^u  „. 
his  own  (hip }  and  invert,  hi.  principal  officer  with  ufual  y  d.fplayed  ,!^^*^„2VK  W^  «"- 
the  comma^nk  of  the  prize  until  a  capUm  ..  ap-     ^^^^^",2 -\^;',^^  ccrt^t, 

pointed  by  the  commander  m  chief,  r  J  „    .„Kirh  i.  near  enooish  for  a  foe  £ 

8,.  The  engagement  teing   conclud^.  they    of  e«cut;on.  which  '    "^  «°»"^8j  ,^^  ,, 
begin  to  repair;  the  cannon  are  fecured  by  their    battle.     The  att.^  is    ^^u       '  ^ 

bribing.  Vnd  tackles  with  all  convenient  expe-    throughout  the  flee  .  '"  '»%'Sf,"S<,;,„i|«. 
dition.    Whatever  fails  have  been  rendered  unfer-    ^^'''^  ^'«'«°  f  £1  &he  0^^^ 
viceable  are  unbent,  and  the  wounded  maft.  and    c.es  of  the  combat  call  forth  tne»i«^  complete  i 
yard,  ftruck  upon  deck,  and  fiflied  or  reptaced    of  the  »'1'P'«\  '.*»  ''^P  ''"    'u^^^ 
fcy  others.    The  ftanding  rigging  U  knotted,  and    poffible,  when  ^  ha.  been  unequaHy  «tart«. .  q 
the  Running  rigging  fpliced,  wherever  neceflary.    ordering  ihips  from  thofc  in  retewro^ure^^ 
Proper  failf  arfbelt  In  the  room  of  thofe  which    place  «»*  °''»"ljjf 'f  "^f/^^f^^^^ 
have  been  difplaced  as  ufelefc.  The  carpenter  and    aft.on ;  by  df^'J'f.  ^™;"^'?i  l^chL  Iha 
his  mate,  are  employed  in  repairing  the  breaches   Uroe  to  f»"  »^/f  »^,?  ff^J;' ^UK^ 
made  in  the  fliip'.  Bill.  ,by  fliot  plug.,. piece,  of   fron, one  P»^ f J^bcliw « wingwSK^^^  » ^ 
plank,  and  fheet-lcad.  The'gunnerandtiUaffiftant.    to  another  ''''«=,*'  '•g&P^Hrmuft  k^ 
are  bufied  in  replenifliing  the  allotted  number  of    force,  and  '«S"'«*  ^^'i^!;  _7,o"«;e«n 
charged  cartridge.,  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe    ^^^^^»»^?^?f^l"'^lT'^^^t^^^^ 
which  have  been  expended,  and  in  refitting  what-    "otion  of  f  »'«>".»»!.*°"i'2l^^^^^^  oeX 

•"'ftS^ht^ufual  procef.  and  confcquence.of  incident,  he  Oiould,  f  P^S^^^^J^jfiSr: 

an  engagement  between  two  fhip.  of  war,  which  to  hi.  defign.    ««  ^5»\^f  ^^.f  ^/wTdiffdrt 

may  be  confidered  as  an  epitome  of  a  general  enable  him  »» /.fcover  the  ftate  o^n«  a 

Battle  between  fleet,  or  fquadrtws.    The  latter,  fijuadroi,.  and  d'v/«>n«-    S^»»  "^"^^^ 

however,  involve,  a  greater  variety  of  incident^  anfwer^  of  '.^.^^'^'^aZ^Tt^i^ 

and  neceVarily  requir?.  more  comprehenfive  (kill  o»>5t«n«=«^*;"5?^»*?y^„^l'^ 
and  iudgment  in  the  commanding  officer?  o£ .  wdboatywiUalfoccmtmuanybedet^^ 

which  we  (hall  add  a  fliort  account.  the  admiral,  and  the  commanders  ot  inc 

84.  When  the  admnral  or  commander-in-chief  fquadron.  or  dwiBons. 
of  a  naval  armament  has  difcovered  an  enemy'.       87.  ^'^^^^^.^^^.V'^^^Tr^ 

Beet,  hi.  principal  concern  is  ufually  to  approach  be  fortified  by  "J^^'^"  "f.  P^.^^aldcr' 

it,  and  endeavo'ur  to  come  to  a^Joa  as  foon  a.  "th^.«=°»<*"«t^*L'*in?,^idUy  ai^^ 

poffible.    Every  inferior  confideration  muft  b«  be  mfluenced  by  hw  intrepidity  ana  P«^    .^ 

fecrificed  to  this  important  objea,  and  every  rule  In  (hort.  hi.  renown  or  infamy  may  depeao 

of  aftion  fhould  tend  to  haften  and  prepare  for  (b  fate  of  the  day. 

material  an  event.    The  ftate  of  the  wind,  and  g^^.^^  yj.  MAHonvrnst  peifimeJ  h  "'^^ 

the  fituation  of  his  adverfary,  will  in  fome  meafnre  hbbti  tvbtn  m  .iomt  ^sach  omH' 

diftate  the  conduft  neceflary  to  be  purfued  with  wkathkh-gaOS  with  t'.' 

H-gard  to  the  diJpofuion  of  h«  fliip.  on  thi.  occa-  88.  To  drfpnte  the  yrBATH«.GA^^^^        ^ 

lion.    To  facilitTte  the  execution  of  the  admiral'.  enemy.-When  .*»»«  5"*"J  "  *°,7™^' S.,  u< 

order.,  the  whole  fleet  i.  ranged  into  three  fqua-  isj^'feed  to  gain  the  ''^"'"^f»8«  «  Jfetf  ,k 

drons,  each  of  which  is  claffed  into  three  divifion.,  fieet  to  leeward  Should  avoid  X^Zm  to<4- 

-undcr'different  officer..    Before  the  adion  begin.,  kngth  ^^ »»>«  «'.«f'i;;Vw  j^" 'Jj'f^ Si W^ 

t^c  advcrfe  Beet,  are  drawn  up  in  two  line..    A.  down  upon  the.r^rf  they  i^endtowa 

lion  as  the  admiral  difplay.  the  fignal  for  the  ?»««'»*''"**  »"!"',5,'„!yJ,h^^U  1'  ' 

line  of  battle,  the  feveral  dfvifion.  feparate  from  fo,  of  lofing  the  »dvantage  of  ^^"T^^,,:.. 

the  column,  in  which  they  were  dit^ofed  in  the  impoffible  for  a  Beet  t° '"""^.^J^^wii 

ntul  otdei  of  faUifg,  and  every  fliig  crowds  faU  ward  fo  long  a.  the  enemy  keep  their  w«w.     , 
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^  change  hapi^ens  in  their  favour;  therefore  all  that  91.  If,  when  the  wind  fhifts  afti  the  lee  fleet  is 
i  fleet  to  leeward  can  do*  muft  be  to  wait  with  pa-  aftern  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  enemy  be  oh  the 
ience  for  fuch  a  change;  which  they  will  undoubt-  other  tack  in  the  order  of  failing,  the  leading  Hiip 
^d1y  avail  ihemfelves  of,  as  well  ^is  any  miftake  or  muft  haul  clofe  to  |he  wind'inamediately,  w;hile 
nadvertency  the  enemy  may  commit.  In  the  mean  the  other  veflels  will,  in  fuccelfion,  bear  away 
time,  atid  aft  Idiyg  tfd  the  fleet  to  leeward  does  not  as  many  points,  ais  the  wind  has,  fhifted,  in  order 
actend  its  line  th6  length  of  the  enemy's,  it  will  to  perform  the  fame  manoeuvre  and  reft  ore  the  line 
)e  impoflSble  for  the  latter  to  bring  them  tp  adtion  of  battle.  By  obferving  this  mode  of  manoeuvring, 
vithout  running  the  hazard,  by  bearing  down,  of  you  vvill  approach  the.^emy,  and  gain  as  much 
ofing  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  which  both  fleets  to  windward  of  him  as  poflible,  or  get  evep  the 
jrill  be  fo  defirous  of  preferving.  weather-gage  of  him  entirely,  if  the  wind  has 

S9.  Hence,  that  an  admiral  may  beneflt  by  the  fhifted  conflder^ibly.  The  rear- (hip  oi  the  fleet 
hifts  of  the  wind  that  frequently  happen,  he  muft  to  leeward  m^y  immediately  keei>  clofe  to^  this 
a  a  manner  force  them ;  which  will  not  appear  fp  new  wind  on  the  fame  boards  while  all  the  reft 
ittraordinary  to  oflicers  of  experience,  who  know  of  the  fleet,  after  having  tacked  together  iind  a^ 
vhat  winds  reign  moft  pn  the  coaft.  Or  ofthe  head-  the  fame  time,  will  come  and  place  themielves 
and,  V^here  tbey  naay  expert  Hh  enemy.  Thedif-  clofe  by  the  wind  in  her  wake,  wh?re,they  air^ 
}ontion  of  projeding  head-lands,  and  the  fetting  of  again  to  tack  TucceflSvely,  in  order  tq  follow  their 
ides  or  currents,'  alfo  cbntfibtfte  greatly  towards  rear  diip,  which  is  now  become,  thp  leader,  aoid 
5ain?ng  the  wind  ofthe  enemy.  The  fl^t  to  which  may  break  the  enemy's  line,  or  at  leaft  jgajjn 
windward  ought  to  keep  that  to  leeward  as  much  the  wind  of  them.  But,  to  go  through  this  evo^ 
16  poflible  always  abreaft  of  it;  becaufe,  by  doing  lution,  you  muft  have. nothing  fo  fear  from  \p^ 
*o»  they  will  preferve  the  advantage  they  have,  eneihy ;  for  the  fleet  wifl  be  obliged  to  go  f-bout 
inlefs  the  wind  changes  much  againft  them.  They  twice  before  the  order  of  battle  can  be  roftored^ 
hould  force  them  likewife  to  keep  their  wind,  un«  The  weather  fleet  ought  to  keep  their  wiqd  as 
efs  they  think  it  more  prudent  not  to  engage ;  in  clofe  as  poflible,  holding  the  enemy  .ilways^  exa^Iy 
vhPch  cafe  they  fhould  keep  entirely  out  pf  fight.       to  leeward  of  them,  by  keeping  <^n  tfre  fame  tact 

9^.  The  following   obfervations»  with  refpedt    Sts  he;  and  if  the  wind  fliifts  a  Tittle,  and  becomes 
0  the  (hifting  of  the  wind,   are  given   by  M.    favourable  to  the  eneqay  which  is  to  leeward,^  the 
JouRDE  DE  villehuet:    I.  If  the  weather  fleet    weather  (hips  are  then  to  keep  ex^adly  tlieir  wfp^' 
)e  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  wind  draw  ahead»    without  caring  for  the  prefervation  of  the  nue» 
he  lee  fleet,   if  they  be  ahead  arid  in  order  of    unlefs  the  two  fleets  be  very  near  one  another.    ,^ 
lattle,  ought   to  box  off  on  the  fame  tack  as    .   92-  To  force  the    enemy   to   action,   ^z^^ 
)efore,  to  tack  in  fucceflion  in  the  wake  of  one    When  |^e  eiiemy  has  the  weather-gagel — Whci^ 
mother,  to  reftore  the  order  of  battle ;  drawtng    two  adverfe  fleets  are  in'  fight  of  each'  other^  aii, 
It  the  fame  time  a  ^reat  deal  to  windward.    This    engagement   is  almoft  unavoidable ;  for,   as  tHe 
nanccuvre  may  even  be  the  means  of  weatjierin^    fafteft  failing  flii'ps  of  the  one  fleet  wjlh  fail  fafter 
be  enemy,  if  the  wind  fliould  ftiift  much,;   for    than  the  flowefi  failing  veflbls  of  the  other  fleet* 
hey  have  no  other  method  to  regain  the  oi'd.er  of   the  fleet  that  is  in  purfuit  will  gain  upon  the  other. 
»ttle,  without  louog  much  ground ;  though  they    The  lee  fleets  which  is  wifliing  to  bring  on  an  en* 
n\\  always  lofe  a  great  deal  with  ref^edl  to  the    g^gement,  muft  therefore  keep  always  on  the  fame 
»Gtion  of  the  enemy  to  leeward.    2.  If  the  lee    tack  with  the  weather  fleet ;  and  taking  care  to 
leet  be  aftern,  and  the  wind   fliif^s  af^,   wl>ile    keep  them  fo  exadly  abreaft  as  to  prevent  the  leaft 
hey  are  on  the  contrary  tack  with  the  enemy  in    danger  of  lofing  fight  of  them,  and  hence  be  ready 
)Tder  of  failing  on  one  line,  the  lee  fleet  ought  to    to  take  the  advantage  of  the  firft  favourable  ihift 
3ck  or  veer  all  together*  at  the  fame  inftant ;  be-    of  wind  to  make  the  attack.    Night  is  certaioiy 
aufe  this  (hift  of  wind  will  W  ahead  for  all  the    the  time  when  an  alteration  of  the  courfe  may  be 
hips  in  refpe^  to  their  tacks  tjien  on  board,  and    bell  attempt^.  But  the  lee  fleet  is  to  have  frigates 
'^em  in  refped  to  the  order  of.  battle.    When    on  the  look-out ;  which,  by  fignals,  will  continually 
^e  van  (hip  is  full  on  the  other  |'ack,  as  well  as    give  notice  of  the  manceuvfe  and  courfe  of  the  re- 
ijl  the  reft  in  their  former  order  of  battle,  (he    treating  fleet  to  windward;  which,  by  thefe  means,* 
Kail  haul  by  the  wind,  while  the  reft  of  the  fieet    »»  always  expofed  to  be  put  fued  without  being 
un  large  on  their  firft   line   of  battle  as  many    able  to  get  ofi*  unfeen,  and  muft  fooner  or  later 
^ints  as  the  wind  has  fliifted  aft,  to  get  into  her    be  compelled  to  f:ome  to  adlion»  unlefs  they  cai|, 
"ike  fuccelfiveTy,  and  reftore  the  order  of  battle   get  into  fome  port,  or  a  gale  of  wind  Ihould  come 
"jile  approachmg  the. enemy;  by  which  they*  to  refcuethena, by, difperfing  both  fleets.. a.  When, 
^n  the  wind  of  them,  or  elfe  double  them  if  the    the  enemy,  is  to  leeward  .—If  the  lee  fleet  keep 
bift  has  been  great;   for  the  only  means  they    clofe  the  wind  in  the  order  of  battle,  the  fleet  to 
l^ve  of  reftoring  the  line  of  battle  is  by  the  van    windward  is  to  ftand  on  in  the  fanic  manner  till  it 
hip  hauling  by  the  wind,   and  the  reft  coming    is  abreaft  of  the  enemy,  fliip  to  ftiip,  when  thiey 
Qf  0  her  wake  in  fucceflion.    If  the  fliift  of  the    are  all  together,  arid  at  the  iame  time  to  bear  away^ 
^md  was  four  points,  the  fleet  to  leeward  would    and  fteer  exactly  fo  as  to  bring  theii*  refpe»ftive 
w  obliged  ftill  to  perform  the  ftme  manoeuvre    opponents,  in  the  adverfe  line,  on  the  fkine  point 
.  ^  tbey  might  go  about,  after  a  certain  time,    of  the  compafs  with  them;  obferving  the  principles 
ucceflively  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  who  could    of  chafing  which  are  to  be  obfcrved  by  every  chafer. 
i*»>y  m  the  mean  time  have  tacked  all  together,    to  windward.  Thus  the  fleets  will  be  near  enough 
0  bring  their  fleet  fuddenly  in  a  line  of  battle  on    to  begin  the  aAion,  in  prefenting  the  bow  of  eacii 
flc  other  board.  flxip  to  her  opponent  in  the  order  of  iaiiipg,  which 

H  b  b  b  9  will 
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MTiW  be  calily  ch-inf  o<I  for  theiine  of  battle,  by  all  the  weatber-flect  bear  away  at  the  lame  timccjglit 

•the  ihips  haliling  clofe  to  the  wind  together,  in  points,  they  will  approach  very  near  the  ftcmmol 

-the  moment  wliich  precedeslhe  beginning  of  the  of  the  retreating  fleet ;  but  they  will  not  hw  i 

aftion.  hi  their  power  to  cut  off  any  part  of  that  Re^ 

93.  if  th^  fleet  to  leeward  be  inclined  to  en-  even  with  an  equality  of  failing;  fo  that  the oclf 

jgage,  it  miglit  brifjg  to,  to  prevent  lofing  time;  advantage  gained  by  this  manctuvre  will  he  Ji 

as,  by  this  maooEuvre,.  lefs  time  will  be  requifite  ability  of  attacking  the  rear,  and  bringing  it  ic 

for  the  weather  fleet  to  join  them ;  then  they  wifl  a(5lion. 

^11  as  foon  as  the  aftion  l?egins,  becaufe  it  is  more  96.  If  the  van-fhip  and  the  reft  of  the  wcatlw 

favourable  to  a  'ice-linc  to  be  advancing  ahead ;  fleet  had  a  fuflicient  velocity  to  keep  the  cwLt 

fmce,   if  a  Ihip  be  difabled   in  the  weather-line  fliij)  of  the  lee  line  on  the  feme  point  of  bearing; 

f  which  is  oblige^  to  follow  With  the  topfeils  full),  in  that  cafe  the  leading  ihip  may  break  throng} 

ihe  will  infallibly  tlrcp,  and  run  foul  of  the  next  the  enemy's  line  about  the  middle  fliip  of  lie 

veflTel  aftern  of  her,  covered  with  fire  and  fmoke,  centre  divifion ;  for,  fuppoflng  the  fleets  in  order  a 

which  may  be  produaive  of  great  diforder.    As  battle,. on  the  ftarboard  tack,  fleering  E.  withti* 

-the  lee  fleet  fills  and  flands  on  clofe  by  the  wind,  wind  at  SSW.  being  at  two  leagues  diftance  fc 

the  weather-line  fhould  be  abreaft  and  parallel  to  each  other,  both  the  lines  being  four  leagues  1 

the  other,  before  they  bear  away  to  come  within  extent ;  then  the  lee-line  beariflg  away  all  togetbff 

ihe  requifite  diftance  for  action,  that  the  van-flilp  of  four^points,  will  run  *NE.  while  the  fleet  to  wIl^ 

tfle  weather  fleet  may  always  keep  to  windward  ward,  bearing  away  all  together  eight  points,  vr: 

/)f  the  leading  fhip  of  the  lee-line,  and  be  guarded  fleer  N-  the  van-fliip  of  which  will  keep  thecec::^ 

againft  fuch  a  fhift  of  wind  as  might  come  ahead;  divifion  of  the  leeline  on  the  point  oi  bearq 

«vhich  would  not  be  the  cafe  if  they  were  aftern  NW.    As  ftie  is  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  comicw 

x>f  the  van-{hip  m  the  lee  fleet;  which,  as  well  as  in  this  pofition,  it  follows,  that  the  van  of  tb 

the  reft  of  the  line,  would  be  able  then  to  double  leather  line  muft  clofe  the  centre  of  the  fln 

|bem  to  windward,  by  tacking  in  fucceflion.  line  to  the  leeward,  after  having  run  four  leagm 

94.  Another  reafon  for  the  weather  line  being  The  tinoe  and  diftance  neceflary  tocutoflFart 

aright  abreaft  of  the  enemy  to  leeward,  and  for  every  treating  fleet  may  always  he  known  according :} 


the  weather  line  muft  not  be  aftern  becaufe  of  the  forced  to  adtion  by  the  weather-fleet,  who  han 

jrifk  of  the  wind  coming  more  forward,  neither  only  to  keep  iiway  from  eight  to  nine  poinlss: 

^uft  they  be  ahead  of  the  line  to  leeward,  in  cafe  the  fame  tack,  or  run  right  before  the  wind. 

*he  wind  ihould  come  aft ;  for  then  the  ^e  fleet,  97.  The  weather-fleet  can  ah^ys  force  the  1<? 

Iceeping  clofe  by  the  witid  in  the  wake  of  their  one  to  adion,  'whatever  movements  they  matr: 

JeAdihg  fliip,   might,  by  this  fhift,  be  as  far  to  for,  if  they  run  with  the  wind  right  aft  in  orir 

windward  as  the  oppofing  fleet,  or  even  get  the  of  battle,  they  cannot,  fupjpofing  an  equality  : 

-weather-gage  of  them.    But  if  Uhe  wcather-fleet  failing,  avoid  being  clofed  or  broken  nearly  ibci 

*ecp  ejcadtly  abreaft  of  the  oUier,  they  will  always  the  centre  by  the  weather-line,  which  has  ooW  'r 

.be  in  a  fltuation  to  preferve  their  advantage  without  ftecr  two  points   on  each  tack  nearer  the  «r^ 

^xpofjngthcmfelves,  However,  thofe  ftiips  keeping  than  the  retreating  fleet.    So  that  the  rear  of  tbf 

iiiiore  away  than*  the  line  to  leeward  will,  when  wcather-fleet,  having  bore  away  no  more  than  etg** 

within  gun-lhot,  be  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation  points,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  certain  iitju 

^Ifh  refpedt  to  the  enemy's  fliips,  which  will  have'  have  approached  extremely  near  the  centre oi'vN 

it  then  in  their  power  to  .rake  them  as  they  bear  retreating  fleet;, and  in  a  fliort  time  more  wi-i^ 

jdown.    This  may  occafion  much  diforder  among  able  to  bring  their  rear  to  adtion.    The  weatbff. 

the  ftiips  of  the  weather-Ifne,  whjth  for  that  mo-  fleet  have  yet  another  advantage;  becaufe, aitiW 

ment,  have  it  not  in  their  power  td  fire  their  whole  (hips  have  the  wiricj  on  the  quarter,  they  fail  w-t- 

l)roadfidc  at  the  enemy,  who  has  the  advantage  of  greater  celerity  tban  thofe  of  the  lee-fleet,  w«^«i 

l)eginning  the  adion;          ^  rdn  before  the  wind.    The  lee-fleet  being  !»> 

95.  If  the  lee  fleet  bear  away  four  points  to  hitely  determined  to  flyi  has  therefore  do  ok^* 

:niovc  their  order  of  battle  on  the  other  tack  and  expedient  left  to  prolong  time,  but  to  comW  ' 

avoid  the  aaion,   filing  ofl"  in  fucceflion  in  the  the  order  of  retreat  right  before  the  wind,  or  c 

•wake  of  the  van  ftiip,the  weather  line,  by  bearing  the  fame  courfe  as  the  purfuing  fleet;  ^'^'J' 

away  all  together  eight  points,  cannot  fail,  as  advantages  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  if  purfuw  •' 

lx>th  fleets  are  fuppofed  to  fail  equally,  to  pafs  a  viAorious  foe.   On  the  whole  we  may  coDCic-^ 

-through  the  middle  of  theJr  line,  and  force  them  that  when  in  prefence  of  too  powerful  an  cwcf. 

*o  fight  with   difadvantage,  if  their  extent   be  it  will  never  be  poflible  to  avoid  anaaion,ifK^ 

^double  the  diftance  between  the  two  fleets.    If  determined  to  come  to  one. 

<he  extent  of  the  fleet  be  lefs,  then  the  weather  98.  To  avoid  coming  to  Action.    x.Whwt^j 

fieet  will  divide  the  lee-fleet  more  unequally ;  and  enemy  is  to  windward,  the  lee-fleet,  w^'**_ 

if  the  dfftance  between  the  fleets  be  confiderable,  wifliing  to  avoid  an  engagement,  ought  to  two 

ithc  weather-flcet  wiH  not  be  able  to  break  through  the  order  of  retreat  to  fly  froni  the  enemy  «  tw» 

the  line.    If  the  lee-fleet  bear  away  four  points  all  are  in  view  of  him,  and  run  on  the  ianaeUc**' 

together,  being  of  equal  extent  with  the  fleet  to  their  chafer.    But  if  he  is  yet  out  of  fi|^^'J^ 

«vindward,   and   their  diftance  from  each  other  they  have  intelligence  of  his  approadi  by  '**^ 

49ual  to  half  the  length  of  oqe  of  the  lines,  flioul4  frigat/n  which  are  looking  outt  they  nay  ^^ 
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irge  from  the  hoftile  fleet*  without  coniiotng  rily  be  foon  diiabled.    If  they  bear  away,  they 

bemfelvefl  to  keep  the  wind  exactly  aft,  unlefe  muft  drop  upon  the  line  with  which  they  are  Cki^ 

:bcy  be  in  the  order  of  retreat.    There  are,  how-  gaged  to  leeward,  while  the  Hups  to  windward 

lyer,  circumftances  when  the  lee  fleet  may  run  ftill  continue  to  cannonade  them.    If  they  attempt 

mih  the  wind  aft,  without  alTuming  the  order  of  going  about,  in  order  to  attack  more  clofely  tlie 

■etreat;  as,  when  they  wifli  to  gain  lime,  or  re-  fliipa  to  windward^  they  will  be  raked,  while  in 

olve  to  engage  the  enemy,  if  they  Itill  continue  -ftays,  by  their  opponents  to  leeward  and  to  wind- 

opurfuetbem.    But  except  on  Aich  extraordi-  ward,  who,  iofllading  them  with  whole  broad- 

lary  occafions,  a  fleet  fliould  not  fly  before  the  fides,  which  they  cannot  return,  muft  abfoluteiy 

rnemy  without  being  in  the  order  of  retreat,  as  complete  their  diforder.    If  they  make  fail,  in  or« 

be  rear  is  then  in  the  beft  fituation  to  extricate  der  to  fruftrate  the  defign  of  the  fliips  inclined  to 

Jicmfelves  in  cafe  of  accident,    a.  When  the  ene-  double,    thofe  with   which   ihty  are   engaged 

ny  is  to  leeward,  the  weather  fleet  can  fcarcely  ever  abreaft  to  leeward  have  only  to. perform  the  fame 

3e  forced  to  engage ;  becaufe  it  can  always  con>  manceiivre,  and  keep  them  under  their  fire ;  while 

ioue  on  that  tack  which  increafes  Its  diftance  the  others,  .after  having  harafled  them  as  much 

Vom  the  enemy,  by  ftanding  on  one  tack,  while  as  poOTible,  will  do  their  beft  to  perform  the  lame 

he  enemy  continues  upon  the  other.   If  tA  wind  manceuvreon  the  fucceediog  fliips. 

iras  to  remain  on  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs  loi.  The  captains  deftinH  to  double  the  ene^ 

or  any  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  it  would  be  my  ought  to 'be  men  of  known  ability,  as  well  at 

rery  eafy  for  the  fleet  to  windward  to  keep  in  of  approved  courage.    They  (hoiild  not  be  or- 

ight  of  the  enemy,  without  being  under  any  ap*  dered  upon  that  fervioe  but  in  weather  fit  for  (ail- 

preheDQcns  of  bemg  forced  to  come  to  adtion  s  lag  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour  at  leaft ; 

)ut  the  inconftancy  of  the  wind  obliges  the  moft  ^uid,  for  the  greater  promptitude  and  certainty  of 

.experienced  admiral  to  avoid  meeting  the  enemy  fucceCs,  none  but  the  beft  going  fliipa  are  to  be 

vhen  he  thinks  it  improper  to  engage  him.         •  employed.  .    • 

99.  To  DOUBL.E  ihe  Enemy  or  to  bring  a  xoi.*  If  any  of  the  fliips  in  the  van  of  the  wea- 
Part  oftbeir  Fleet  between  two  Firbs.  When  therlipe  be'difabled  in  their  jnafts  or  yards,  thejr 
he  enemy  has  the  weather-gage,  the  fleet  which  will  drop  aftera  and  run  foul  of  the  next  which 
ittempts  to  double  an  enemy  ougKt  always  to  be  Callow,  and-  theie -again  of  the  fubfeqoent  fliips  ; 
uperior  in  number  of  fliips.  The  lee  fleet  ought  at  laft,  diforder  will  become  prevalent,  by  fliipg 
:o  endeavour  to  range  exa^ly  abreaft  of,  'and  pa-  running  foul  of  each  oCber/t>r  manoeuvring  to 
allel  to,  the  weather  fleet,  fo  that  the  van  or  rear  avoid  tbefame accident ;  fo  that  the  order  of  bat- 
nay  extend  beyond  their  line,  to  over-reach  them,  tie  will  be  broken ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
)y  tacking  in  fucceflion  to  double. to  windward  line  to  leeward  > is  .prefer ved.  with  all  the  adivan- 
heir  van  or  rear»  and  bring  them  between  two  tage  poflible.  The  fliips  whfch  have  gained  the 
ires.  Provided  this  manauvre  be  properly  exe-i  wind  of  the  enemy  will,  by  contmuing  their  ma« 
:tned,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  the  fl)ips  m  the  noeuvres,  augment  the  confufioh;  and  if  they 
veather  line,  thus  profled,  to  continue  long  in  (hould  be  enisled,  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  them 
heir  ports ;  for  there  is  no  veflel  clofely  attacked  to  extricate  themfUves.  But  as  they  may,  on  the 
>y  two  others  of  equal  force  which  can  longiefift  other  tack,  drop  aftem  to  windward  of  the  ene- 
ieJDg  overcome,  as  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  my's  line,  or  «eer  again  like  him,  they  muft  exp 
>ne  of  them  to  get  into  fucb  a  pofition  as  to  be  tricate  themfelvet  as  well  as  they  can,  and  always 
ble,  without  much  danger  on  her  fide,  to  de-  advantageoufly  enough,  if,  by  doubling  the  van, 
Iroy  the  enemy  in  a  very  fliort  time.    But  whe-  they  are  able  to  throw  it  into  difbrder. 

her  the  moft  advantageous  evolution  is  to  double  103.  If  the  rear  of  the  lee  fleet  be  extended  be- 

bc  van  or  the  rear,  is  neceflary  to  be  confidered ;  yond  the  ftemmoft  fliip  of  the  Weather  line,  they 

or  there  is  fo  confiderable  an  advantage  attending  will  be  obliged,  if  they  want  'to  double  tlie  rear 

ach  of  thefe  evolutions,  that  either  of  them  may  of  the  enemy  to  windward,  to  miike  (ail  and  tack 

Q  a  very  little  time  determine  the  fate  of  the  battle,  in  fucceflion ;  in  which  manoeuvre  the  headmoft 

100.  As,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  enemy  is  fup-  fliip  of  thofe  deftined  for  this  fervice  is  to  go 
K)fed  to  be  to  windward,  either  their  van  or  rear  about  firft ;  then^  continuing  to  keep  up  a  briflc 
nay  be  doubled ;  but  the  van  may  with  the  cannopade  as  they  come  to  the  wind,  they  will 
Teateft  facility;  becaufe,.  if  they  are  engaged  by  go  and  heave  about  again  a  little  to  windwird  of 
he  fliips  abreaft  of  them,  thole  which  are  ad-  the  rear  of  the  ^nemy,  in  order  to  bring  their  ftem 
ancedaheadwillbeable,  by  making  afl  fail,  to  get  fliips  between  \^o  fires:  and  flioutd  they  have 
>n  the  perpendicular  to  the  direAion  of  the  wind  the  good  fortune  to  oblige  them  to  bear  away, 
nth  the  van  of  the  enemy,  and  tack  in  fucceflion  they  muft  go  on  fucceflTively  from  one  fliip  to*an- 
0  gain  the  wind  of  them  on  the  other  board,  thus  other,  as  long  as  they  find  they  fucceed  in  for- 
leepiDg  them  to  leeward ;  and  when  they  are  clng  them  to  give  way.  Should  diforder  take 
:ome  fufficiently  to  windward,  they  are  again  to  place  in  the  rear  of  the  weather  fleet,  it  will  not  be 


ion  and  gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  they  may    veflel s  combating  to  windward  can  cafily  with- 
|dge  down  on  the  van  of  the  ii^eather  line  at  plea-    draw  from  the  fight,  by  backing  aftcm  when  they 
ure,  keep  themfelves  a  little  to  windward  of  it  \    find  themfelves  too  hard  prefled. 
uid  as  that  van  is  already  engaged  by  the  other        104.  When  an  enem^  is  to  leeward,  the  fhipt 
hipi  abreaft  on  the  other  fide,  flie  muft  necefla-    of  the  weather  line  having  extended  their  van  be* 

yond 
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118.  Hitherto  we  have  confidercd  chafing  in  • 

the  cafe  of  fingle  (liips  only;  the  fame  rules  are  121.  Of  all  the  orders»  that  of  battle  is  th« 

applicable  to  fleets.    If  the  whole  fleet  is  to  give  mod  important  in  naval  tadics;  but  the  order  d 

chafe,  the  admiral  tvill  make  the  proper  fignal ;  battle  wnfch  was  firlt  formed  in  the  17th  ceolury 

and  then  each  ihip  will  inftantly  make  all  the  fail  by  the  Ouke  of  York,  and  has  been  contioucd  ;: 

poffible.    If  the  retreating  fleet  is  not  much  inferi-  ufe  till  withia  thefe  ao  years,    the  Vifcount  c 

or  to  the  other,  a  few  of  the  fiifleft  failing  veffels  Grenier  thinks  extremely  defedive.    Variouscai^ 

only  are  to  be  detached  from  the  vidorious  fleet,  fes  may  confpire  to  render  the  talk  of  breaking  l 

in  order  to  pick  up  any  flragglers  or  thofe  fhips  not  difficult*    Its  great  extent  muft  make  it  n> 

which  may  have  fallen  ailern ;  and  the  reil)aining  caly  matter  for  the  admiral  to  judge  what  orden 

part  of  the  fleet  willkeep  in  the  fame  line  or  or-  are  proper  to  be  iflfued  to  the  ftiips  ftalionediu;*. 

.  derof  failing  as  the  retreating  fl^eet,  fo  that  they  extremities;  whiUt  his  fignals,  however diftind* 

may,  if  poflible,  force  them  to  aftion.    But  if  the  made,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken  by  the  commas:, 

retreating  fleet  is  much  inferior,  the  admiral  of  ers  of  thofe  fliips.    The  extremities  of  a  long  It^ 

the  fuperior  fleet  will  make  the  fignal  for  a  general  are  necfflTariiy  defencelefs,  efpecially  if  it  be  tolte* 

chafe ;  and  then  each  (hip  will  immediately  crowd  ward ;  becaufe,  after  i(is  formed,  the  enemy  nuj 

all  the  fail  pofiTible  after  the  retreating  fleet  \  or,  throw  bimfelf  with  a  fuperior  number  on  itsvar.;; 

if  the  chafe  be  ftill  lefs  numerous,  the  admiral  will  rear,  and  put  that  fijuadron  to  flight  before  liU- 

detach  one  of  the  fquadrons  of  his  fleet,  by  hoifl-  ance  can  be  fent  to  it  from  the  other  fquadrosi 

ing  the  proper  fignal  for  that  purpofe,  and  he  will  Thefe  defers  the  Vifcount  de  Grenier  thinb  mij 

follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet.    Thefqua-  be  remedied  by  never  prefenting  to  the  eoes. 

dron  that  chafes,  or  the  cruifers  detached  from  any  part  of  a  fleet  without  its  being  flanked;  i) 

the  fleet,  Ihouid  be  very  careful  not  to  engage  too  that  were  the  commander'  of  the  adverfe  fleet  *j3 

far  in  the  chkfe  for  fear  of  being  overpowered ;  attack' thofe  parts  which  hitherto  have  bccnrea- 

but  at  the  fame  time  to  endeavour  to  (atisfy  them-  oned  weakeft,  he  might  find  himfelf  defb::^ 

felves  as  much  as  may  be  in  their  power  with  re-  when  he  looked  for  conqueft.    With  this  riev  \l 

gard  to  the  objedt  of  their  chafe.    They  muft  pay  propofes  a  new  order  of  battle ;  in  which  thefl&t, 

greatattention  to  the  admiral's  fignals  at  all  times;  compofed  of  three  divifions,   inflead  of  bci:; 

.   and  to  prevent  feparation,  they  fhould  collect  dr^wn  up  in  one  line  as  ufual,  (halt  be  ranged  .1 

themfelves  before  night,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  the  three  fides  of  a  regular  Fozenge,  formtd  by 

appearance  of  thick  or  foggy,  weather  coming  on,  the  interfering  of  the  two  clofe-haulcd  liDo^  ^^ 

and  enfleavour  to  join  the  fleet  again.    The  fhips  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  divifions  of  a  fleet  ni:- 

are  diligently  to  obferve  when  the  admiral  makes  ged  in  tliis  manner  will  always  be  formed  in  tisi 

the  fignal  to  give  over  chafe*;  that  each  regarding  order  'of  battle;    whilft  the  two  others.  relH-j 

the  admiral's  fhip  as  a  fixed  point,  is  to  work  back  upon  the  firft  fhip  ahead  and  the  laft  ailem  cf  t!i : 

or  make  fail  into  her  flation,  to  form  the  order  or  divifion,  will  be  formed  on  the  clofe  hauled  li:' 

line  again  as  expeditioufly  as  the  nature  of  the  oppofite,  and  i^ill  iland  on  chequerwife  on  t^- 

chafe  and  the  diftance  will  permit.  fame  tack  with  the  (hips  which  are  in  the  lioe  :: 

1x9.  When  a  fleet  is  obliged  to  run  from  an  battle,  ferving  to  cover  the  headmoft  and  fte^* 

enemy  who  is  in  fight,  it  is  ufifal  to  draw  up  the  molt  of  thofe  (hips,  and  thereby  preveot  the  ite- 

fhips  in  that  form  or  order,  called  the  order  qfrt-  my  from  penetrating  the  line  or  doubling  tt 

treaty  which  has  been  already  defcribed ;  and  the  rear. 

admiral,  when  hard  purfued,  without  any  proba-  xii.  The  Vifcount  thinks  it  a  great  mifb^i 

bility  of  efcaping,  ought,  if  pradticabie,  to  run  his  though  very  generally  fallen  into,  that  the  ve^- 

(hips  aibore,  rather  than  fufler  them  to  be  taken  ther  gage  is  of  any  advantage  to  a  fleet  equai  ^ 

afloaty  and  thereby  transfer  additional  ftrength  force  to  its  enemy  and  willing  to  engage.  To  &s 

to  the  enemy.    In  (hort,  nothing  (hould  be  ne-  the  great  art  of  war  at  fea  appears  to  codH^  c 

gledted  that  may  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  drawing  or  keeping  to  twindwarda  part  ojtht  &' 

his  fleet,  or  preveht  any  part  of  it  trom  falling  in-  *ver/e,  fleets  and  coUeding  all  one's  forces  agaic: 

to  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  that  part ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  efTeA  this  porp^-' 

that  he  propofes  his  new  fyflem  of  tadicj.  Tt' 

PART   II.  reader  muft  never  lofe  fight  of  this  evident  iniu, 

NEW  SYSTEM  or  NAVAL  TACTICS.  Jjl^lf?^**  ^»P  °^?  ^"^  "^^''I'Lllfh  Tm^^ 

times  thQ  centre  of  an  horizon  ;  which  tne  auu* 

lao.  We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  as  divides  into  two  unequal  parts,  calling  the  grcs^* 

comprehenfive  a  view  as  our  limits  will  permit  of  cr  the  i/zW^  and  graduated  fpacef  and  the  Vii  tV 

the  various  evolutions  ufually  pra6lifed  by  fleets  indireQ^  crojjed^  and  ungraduated /pace.    Tbei^- 

in  naval  wan    The  young  feaman,  however,  who  fon  of  theie  appellations  is,  that  on  the  gre^* 

has  the  noble  aqibition  to  excel  in  his^profeffion,  fegment  of  the  hoVizontal  circle  there  are  sc*^" 

will  confult  the  authors  mentionedin  our  hiftori-  ferent  points,  which  may  be  marked  by  de^"^' 

cal  introduction ;  but  that  the  prefent  article  may  from  one  of  the  clofe-hauled  lines  to  the  c;^^' 

be  as  complete  as  poffible,  a  view  muft  be  given  and  to  which  a  ftiip  may  fail  from  the  cent/v  b< 

of  the  new  fyftems  of  tadics,  propofed  by  the  Vif-  fo  many  dired  courfes,  without  tacking ;  wbe:'^' 

count  De  Grenier  and  our  countryman  Mr  to  the  other  11  points,  including  that  frcn«^^| 

CtERK.  the  wind  blows,  flje  cannot  arrive  but  by  ^^^•*'- 
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crofs  courfesy  which  muft  neceflaiily  deby  her  count  calls  that  the  primitive  windward  order  of 

progrefs.  failing ;  and  when  to  leeward  (Jig.  17.),  the  fleet 

laj.  Suppoie  now  a  fleet  to  leeward,  fo  difpo^  is  in  the  heward primitive  order  of  failing.    The 

fed  that  only  a  part  of  it  can  fight  with  another  pofttion  of  the  three  divifions  in  th^  windward  pri« 

equally  numerons,  and  ranged  to  windward  in  a  initive  order  of  fatltng  is  the  £ime  for  the  order  of 

ingle  line ;  and  let  the  lee  fleet  be  ranged  on  the  bactfe  natural  t  for  the  ofder  of  retreat ;  and  for 

three  fides  of  a  lozenge  aAfC  </,  ef*  (PL  339,  /!g.  the  order  of  c|rcurovallatioii»  when  the  obje^  it 

16.)    The  fquadron  a  ^»  which  is  moft  to  wind-  to  feparate  from  the  hoftile  fleet  apart  of  its^ihipa 

irard,  being  drawn  up  in  line  of  batt!e»  cannot  be  in  order  to  engage  this  remainder  with  mdre  ad« 

'ought  but  by  an  equal  number  AB  of  the  wea*  vantage,  ^he  pofition  of  the  three  divifions  in  the 

:ber  fleet  AB9  CD,  F.    All  the-  reft  of  that  fleet  leeward  primitive  order  of  failing  is  aifo  the  fame 

therefore,  muft  remain  ina^xve,  unlefs  the  ihips  for  the  order  of  battle  inverted ;  for  the  order  of 

irbich  are  not  engaged  ftiould  try  to  pafit  to  lee-  chafing ;  and  for  the  order  of  comroy ;  fo  that  in 

Rrard  of  the  fleet  abt  c  d^  ef.    But  fbould  the  no  poflible  cafe,  when  looking  for  the  enemy  or 

hips  of  the  weather  fleet,  which  are  placed  <be»  wiihing  to  avoid  him|  need  ^he  admiral*  perplex 

:ween  B  and  F,'  bear  away  as  they  appear  in  the  bimfelf  with  more  thanthefe  two  pofitions  on  the 

igare  between  C  i  and  F  /',  it  is  evident  that  the  one  or  the  other  tack,  whatever  novemerit»«  he 

hips  A  and  B,  which  are  fighting  to  windward^  may  wiih  the  fleet  to  csake.          ? 

annot  bear  away  with  them.    Suppofe  now  that^  ia6.  In  the  3d  order  of  failing,  fhedivififons  c  d 

tfter  the  fliips  between  C  i  and  F 1  have  pafled  to  and  ef,  inftead  of  bearing  on  the  headfluft  and 

eeward,  the  fquadrons  e  di  eff  which  are  rang*  ftemmoft  fliips  of  the  divifion  a  br  may.lie  very 

xl  according  to  the  new  fyftem,  and  have  not  convementlyplaced^tt  confiderabledtftancesffom 

ret  been  engaged,  ihould  come  to  windward  and  that  divifion,  without  ■tbdi'maUeft  danger  of  being 

loin  with  their  friends  a  b  ag^inft  that  fquadron  of  furprifedby.  the  enem/,  prOtlUed  tlie  ihips  of  *e^b 

iie  enemy  AB  which  is  ftilL  to  windward  and  en-  of  the  divifions  keep  sUways  t heir Tef^)edi«e poll- 

$aged ;  it  feems  almoft  inevitable  but  that,  the  tions  in  the  two  Hdes  of  bearing.''  For  if  we  fup^ 

quadrdn  AB  muft  be  deftroyed  by  fo  great  a  fu-  pofe  the  three  divifions  ta  be  in'  iisch  pofition^ 

periority,  before  it  could  recdve  any  afllftance  that  a  h  and  ef  are  at  the  dtftance  of  fix  leagues 

rom  the  fliips  to  leewatd  between  Qi  and  Fi.  from  each  other  (/^.  19.),  ^ad  that  tbctwo  divi* 

No  doobt  thofe  fliips  Would  endeavour  to  fuccour  fions  c  d  and  ef  reft  on.  the  ^tremities  of  the  bafe 

lieir  friends ;  bi^  with  rciped  to  them,  the  fqua^  of  the  triangle  STV,  while  the  centre  fliip  of  the 

Iron  AB  muft  be  confideied^s  placed  in  that  part  divifion  A^refts  on  its  fammit  T;  none  of  the 

)f  the  horizon  which  our  author' calls  ero/fedamd  divifions  could  be  cut  otf  by  an  enemy,  however 

mdireSj  and  to  which  they  would  not  be  able  tb  formidable,  feen  from  its  centre  fliTp'  at- the  dif" 

repair^  but  byfte^ing  alternately 'the  two  do£e^  taote  of  fix  leagues.    For  if,  upon' the  proper  fig« 

uuled  lines ;  aod.afliftaQee  brought  -by  fo  tedious  na^  being  thrown  out,  the  divifion  a  b  (hotrid  fteer 

t  courie  would  come  too  late  to  be  of  efienttal  ier«'  frojB  T  towards  X,  on  the  courfe  oppofite  to  the 

nee..   It  IS  from  this  apparently  welUfupported  clofe4iaBled  line.it  fteered  before,  and.tbe'twodK 

:onclufion-  that  the  Vifcount  de  Grenier  deduces  vifions  cd  and  efdtcr.  from  V  and  8  t<^vardf  X 

hi  propriety  of  his  propofedoTflers  of  Calling  and  likewife ;  it  is  plain  that  each  of  tbete  three  divi- 

>rder  of  battle.  fions  would  have  only  three  .feagues  to  run  in  or- 

]a4-  Of  orders  of  failing,  he  thinks,  there  can  dev  to  join  the  other  two  in  the  windward  primi- 
)enooccafion  for  more  than  three;  one,  when  tlve  order  of  failing,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
1  fleet  is  to  pafs  a  ftrait ;  another,  when  it  fteo's  order  of  battle  natural ;  whilft  the  enemy,  which , 
0  an  open  fea,  either  looking  for  the  enemy  or  was  firft  perceived  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues, 
ryiog  to  avoid  him ;  and  the  third,  when  it  has  muft  neoeflarily  run  nine  before  he  could  come  op 
^  exteqfive  cruife  to  perform,  in  which  the  fliips  with  the  neareft  of  thefe  fquadrons,'  And  if  fri- 
hoald  be  fbdifpofed  as  sot  to  be  furprifed  or  cut  gates  were  placed  ahead,  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
>ff  by  the  enemy.  His  firft  order  of  ^idgdiflers  tween  the  divifions,  at  the't)oints  y  y  yXo  wind- 
tot  from  ^hat  in  com-Don  ufe.  it  ja  and^rouft  be  ward  and  leev^rd  of  the  fleiit,^  the  enemy  might 
>blerved  in  any  narrow  road,  whatever  may  be  be  feen  at  ^  fttfl  greater  diftanoe,  and  the  danger 
he  occafion  of  its  narrownefs,  whether  rocks. or  of  furprUe^  be  ftiUfo  much  Uffs. 
^nds.  1 17.*  We  have  laid,  that  the  pofition  of  the 

125.  In  the  id  order  of  failing,  when  the  fleet  three  divifions  in  the  pnrimitiFe  orders  of  (ailing  is 
*  looking  fpr  the  enemy  or  trying  to  avoid  him,  the  fame  with  our  author's  propo&d  order  of  bat- 
he columns  ab^  e  dy  ef  are  to  be  fornted  on  tk ;  but  tiiere  is  this  difference  between  them, 
hree  fides  of  a  regular  lozenge,  and  ranged  on  that  in  the  order  of  battle  only  the  fliips  of  one  of 
he  two  clofe-hauled  lines.  The  ihips  of  the  two  the  three  divifions  ftand  in  the  wakes  one  of  ano> 
livifions  c  dt  ef  fometimes  to  vrindward  (as  in  ther,  and  that  thofe  of  the  two  other  divifions  are 
^*  X7<)f  and  fometimes  to  leeward  (as  in  /(^.  18.)  ranged  on  two  parallel  lines,  and  fteer  chequer- 
>f  the  third  divifion  a  ^,' are  to  be  formed  on  two  wife.  So  that  if  it  be  wanted  to  change  a  fleet 
>2rallel8  of  one  of  the  clofe-hauled  lines  in  the  from  the  windward  primitive  order  of  failing  to 
vakes  of  their  refpe^ive  headmoft  fliips ;  an(l  the  thTs  new  order  of  battle  on  the  other  tack,  the 
third  divifion  d  ^  is  to  be  ranged  ahead  or  aftern  movement  will  be  infinitely  quicker  than  tholo 
"ii  the  two  others  on  the  other  clofe-hauled  line,  which,  in  former  known  tactics,  are  commonly 
vd  ncverthclefs  to  fteer  chequerwife  the  fame  prefcribed,  to  pafs  from  all  the  orders  of  lailingi 
pourfeasthe  two  divifions  f  ^  and  ef  When  a  b  either  in  one  line,  or  on  tJie  obtufe  angle  of  cha- 
w  to  windward  oi  c  d  and  e  f  (fig*  iS.),  the  Vif*  fine  or  retreating,  .or  in  three  or  fix  divifions,  to 
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the  ufuaT  order  of  battle.   For  it  will  be  fufEcient  get  the  wea*.ber~gage  of  the  hoftile  divilioDt  vbic^ 

for  the  ihips  of  the  three  divilioB8y  ranged  in  the  are  bearing  away ;  rake  their  Ihipa ;  run  aloegiide 

windward  primitive  order  of  failiog»  to  heave  in  4)i  them ;  double  their  rearward,  md  put  u  b6 

ftays  all  together^  and  get  on  the  other  tack  in  the  tweep  two  fires,  if  thofe  hoftile  fliipB  are  folbr. 

oppoHte  line  of  bearing,  and  they  will  inftantly  4ng  in  the  wake  of  each -other ;  divide  it  if  tbry 

find  therofelves  in  this  new  propofed  order  of  bat^  ^  bearaway  chequefwife,  or  gam  to  windward,  M 

tie,  {Jfg.  %o.) ;  and  Ihould  the  fleet  be  in  the  lee-  pat  between  two  fires  the  enetny's  divifiioo  CO^ 

waxd  primitive  order  of  failing,  it  would  be  fufii-  while  it  is  engaged  inrith  the  divifioo  a  h.   jdij, 

cient  for  the  iliips.of  the  tbree  divifioos  all  toge-  The  divifion  «/may  abandon  their  poft,  and  m 

ther  to  hanl  their  wind  on  the  fame  talbk  a«  they  chequerwife,  und^  a  prela  of  lail,  in  the  ioi 

fteer,  and  they  would  find  tffemfeWea  in  order  ii  com-fe  and  in  the  fame  order  they  were  fomxt 

battle,  Jig.  2i«  >  as  foon  as  they  perceive  that  the  enemy  falls  abot 

:  sa8«  When  the  two  columns  r  J,  /^  are  to  lee*  of  the  divifion  ab\  \vk  order  that  if  the  dirib 

ward  of  the  third  divifion  a  3,  ranged  in  order  of  AB  of  the  enemy  makes  any  manceavre  to  b 

battle,  our  auHkor  callaMa/the  order  of  battle  away  acd  fall  on  the  divifion  r^  or  on  the  t 

natural i^'Vad  ^hen  r  </and  f/are  to  windward  of. the  divifion  a  b,  they  may,  by  going  il 

of  a  bt  >th& fleet  is  in  the  order  of  battle  inverted,  fteer  in  order  of  battle,  clofe^hauled  on  the  ( 

The  former  of  thefe  ordera  is  calculated  for  a  fleet  file  line  of  bearing,  and  cover  the  headmoftlL 

combating  to  lebward,  and  the  latter  for  a  fleet  of  the  divifion  a  b,  double  the  hoftile  divifioo  Q 

wiuch.iB.1^  combat  to  windward.  ahead,  or  divide  the  hoftile  divifion  AB,  vbk^ 

119.  That  M^  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  ad*  running  chequerwife  on  the  oppofite  tack. 
vaAtages  which  our  author  szpeds  frdm  drawing        131.  The  two  divifions  c  ^,  e/t  might  ap 

up  a  fleet  for  battle  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge^  let  matioeuvre  another  way,  in  cafe  the  fliipt  of  1 

us  fnppofe  the  Kne  AB,  CD,  EF,  {J^,  »«.),  to  re-  enemy  were  ranged  Jn  one  fingle  line,  ort  d 

prelent  the  fleet  of  an  enemy  tc^  windward  in  the  formed,  or  fhouid  be  in  diforder  and  leave  a 

ordinary  order  of  battle  on  the  clofe-hauled  line  great  a  diftance  between  them  while  thev  airfl 

of  bearing,  and  on  the  ftarbo^  tack.    Then  the  gaged  very  clofewith  the  divifion  a  h^  \/i»x, 

leeward  line  a  b  willTeprefent  one  of  die  divifions,  ift»  By  putting  about  the  (flips  of  tbcdivifi«t| 

in  order  of  battle  on  the  ftarboard  Uck>  of  the  aiid  likewife  the  ihip  a  headmoft  of  the  dirx 

fleet  ratnged  according  to  the  new  niturad  order,  a  bz  adly.  By  making  at  the  fiime  time  the  A^ 

which  the  enemy  w^fhes  to  attack,  and  to  which  of  the  divifion  c  d  tack,  and  likewife  the  fhip>i 

he  believes  hiojfelf  fuperior,  becaufe  that  divifion  the  divifion  a  b%  to  keep  by  the  wind  on  tbe^ 

bfiers  a  front  much  inferior  to  hi»  own.    The  pofite  clofe-hauled  line :  jdly,  By  makiagailfl 

two  lines  c  dy^  ef,  vnW  reprefent  the  two  other  fliipa  of  the  divifion  a  b  (which  ftood  betweera 

divifions  ftan^ing  on  chequerwife  on  the  ^me  headmoft  a  and  the  ftemmoft^)  bear  away  ^ 

tack  as  the  line  of  battle,  and  formed  on  the  op-  points  at  the  fame  time»  and  making  then  1 
pofite  clofe-hauled  line.    On  this  fuppofition,  if.  take  the  fame  tack  as  the  fliips  of  the  other  9 

the  divifions  AB,  EF,  of  the  hofttie  fleet,  which  divifions,  when  they  are  on  the  beam  of  the  fid 

have  it  not  in  their  power  to  attack  the  fliips  of  moft  (hips  of  thofe  two  divifions;  becaufe,  stl 

the  line  a  b,  wiih  to  fall  on  the  headmoft  fhip  a  pofitiouj  the  (hlpa  of  the  two  diTtfion8ri^<i 

or  the  fternmoft  b  of  that  line,  they  wiU  be  obliged  getting  to  windward  on  two  parallela  in  ordei 

to  bear  away,  in  order  to  attack  the  two  (hips  a  battle,  in  the  wake  of  the  two  headmoft  a  i^ 

and  b.  might  pot  between  two  fires  a  pan  of  the  eo^ 

Z30.  To  prevent  this,  each  of  the  divifions  e  d%  fliips,  whfbh  then  would  be  obliged  to  takri 

eft  of  the  fleet  ranged  according  to  the  new  or-  fame  tack  as  thefe  two  divifions,  becaofetbc  &4 

der,  fliould.  make  the  following  evolutions,  ac-  of  thedivifion  a  b  (which  are  on  the  iame  tadi 

cording  to  their  refpedive  fituations,  and  to  the  thofe  two  divifions)  might  prevent  the  ihipitfl 

manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,    ift,  The  ihips  of  the  enemy  fleering  th^  courfe  oppofite  to  that  tack 
divifion  ab  are  to  flacken  aa  much  aa  poffible-       xja.  From  this  fiiccindt  expofitkm  it  8?' 

their,  headway,  and  form  a  very  clofe.llde,  till  the  obferved,  that^  in  the  firft  foppofitioat  tb 

enemy  makes  a.inavemef^  to  attadk  the  headmoft  of  thus  difpofihg  the  forces  of  a  fleet  u  fb 

or  fternmoft  fhip  of  that  divifion.  idly,  The  fhips  the  moie  fuitable  to  the  defence  of  the  bes 

of  the  divifion  r  ^  areio  make  fiul,  till  they  come  and  fternmoft  fhips  of  a  line  of  battle,  as  the 

under  the  ad  or  3d  fhip  of  the  rear  of  the  line  of  of  the  divifion  e  d,  being  covered  by  that  b 

battle  a  5,  when  they  will  take  the  fame  fail  as  battle,  are  able  to  manceuvre  witbeot  atj  J 

the  fhips  of  that  divifion,  to  prefinrve  that  pofition  fliip  of  that  divifion  being  expoled  to  the  b 

until  their  hoftile  fliips  make  the  evolution  to  at-  the  enemy ;  that  the  divifion  >/(  the  be»2^ 

tack  the  rear  fhips  of  that  divifion.    In  this  fitua-  fhip  of  which  is  #,  always  prefentn  the  fide  t:? 

tion  the  fhips  of  the  divifion  e  d  wiH  be  able  to  ob-  enemy,  without  any  one  ihip  of  thftt  divi&i^ 

iervc  the  manceuvres  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  ing  expoied  to  receive  the  fin  of  the  eoeny  ^ 

change  tack,  and  form  themfehres  in  order  of  bat-  ahead  or  aftern,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  rxrr 

tie  on  the  oppofite  board  as  ibon  as  the  hoftile  a  line  of  battle  unlefs  the  enemy  runs  larsr  •7* 

ihips  ihall.have,  after  their  liearing  away,  run  over  ibre  |he  wind ;  and  that,  in  the  fecood  fi^ 

a  certain  (pace;  becaufe  the  fhips  of  thr  divifion  tion,  the  only  fhips  which  are  Qable  to  be-^*^ 

e  dt  fleering  afterwards  clofe-hauled  in  the  wake  aftern,  while  they  change  tack,  are  the  hc»^' 

of  the  fternmoft  fliip  of  the  divifion  a  bf  will  be  and  fternmoft  <rfthe  divifion  in  line  of  battk,v^ 

able  to  cover  the  ttar  ftips  of  that  divifion,.  and  coVer  the  ihips  of  the  other  two  diviiiofis* 
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133.  A«  it  is  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to  know»  divifioo  fhould  all  keep  tlie  wind  on  the  fame 

i  firft  fight  of  the  enemy 9  whether  it  be  wind*  board  they  were  ftanding  on,  becaufe  they  would 

rard  or  leeward  of  the  fleet  ranged  lozenge-like^  afterwards  find  tbemfeWe«  in  a  line  in  the  wake 

)n  what  tacks  and  on  what  fide  the  fleet  muft  be  one  of  another ;  but,  according  to  the  ufual  tac* 

bnned,  in  order  to  defend  itfelf  or  attack  the  e»  tks,  the  fliips  have  a  long  fpace  to  run  before  they 

lemy  with  advantage,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  can  execute  the  fame  evolution. 
I  both  the  windward  and  leewaid  primitive  or-        t  j6.  The  Vifcount  de  Grenier  gives  the  follow- 

kn  of  failing,  the  direction  of  the  wind  always  ing  diire^ions  for  the  moft  advantageous  placing 

nTofes  both  the  weatbermoft  and  leewardmoft  of  the  admiral's  (hip,  the  frigates,  and  tranfports 

bipsof  the  fleet,  (;%/.  18.  and  17.);  that  this  lee-  belonging  to  a  lozenge-like  fleet,  whether  it  be 

rardmoft  fliip  is  always  placed  in  the  centrie  of  ranged  in  the  order  of  failing  or  of  battle,  ^c. 
10  horizon,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  ho*        137.  In  the  order  of  failing,  the  admiral  A  is 

izoo  of  the  whole  fleet ;  and  that  it  is  from  that  to  be  placed  ahead  of  the  fleet,  at  a  fliort  dtftance 

hip  you  are  to  judge,  by  means  of  therules  which  from  the  headmoft  of  the  fecond  divifioo,  and  in 

n  known  and  pra^ifed  in  fuch  cafes,  whether  the  dire^ion  of  the  v^ind  with  the  headmoft  of 

be  lozenge-like  fleet  be  to  windward  or  to  le&:  the  firft  divifion,  {J!g,  24.)    Two  of  the  frigates 

rard  of  that  of  the  enemy.    If  you  want  to  know,  ^are  to  obferve  the  lame  rule  and  the  fame  pofi* 

It  fight  of  the  enemy,  feen  either  to  windward  or  tion  with  refpedt  to  the  van  ihip  of  the  third  dt- 

0  leeward,  on  what  fide  the  line  of  batUe  is  to  vifion  and  the  ftemmoft  of  the  firft.    In  the  order 

e  formed,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fend  one  of  the  of  battle  on  the  contrary,  the  admiral  is  to  be  in 

livjfions  on  that  fide  of  the  lozenge  where  there  is  the  centre  of  the  lozenge,  and  two  of  the  frigates 

lone,  it  is  the  pofition  of  the  enemy  with  refpeA  on  the  4th  fide  of  the  lozenge,  fjig.  45.)    As  for 

10  the  dire^on  of  the  wind  which  is  to  deter-  the  tranfports  and  ftore-fliips,   when  there  are 

nine  it\  becaufe,  if  the  enemy  is  to  windward  of  any,  their  ftation  is  to  be  in  one  line  on  the  fide 

be  fleet  ranged  in  the  windward  primitive  order  oppofite  to  that  of  the  enemy,  when  ranged 

if  failing,  ^d  if  it  bears  down  on  that  fleet,  with  in  order*  of  battle ;  and,  if  in  order  of  failing  or 

be  wind  large  or  right  aft,  it  belqngs  to  its  convoy,  they  may  occupy  the  fpace  circumfcri- 

veatbermoft  Ihip  to  oblerve  what  follows.     If  bed  by  the  lozenge.    In  any  other  circumftance, 

bat  ihip,  by  ikting  the  enemy,  finds  him  to  ftar-  thefe  fliips  are  to  occupy  the  different  ftations  ap- 

K>ard  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  divifion  pointed  for  them,  that  they  may  diftinguiih  the 

vbich  is  ftarboard  of  that  direction  of  the  wind  is  fignals  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  admiral. 

0  take  the  ftarboard  tack,  and  range  in  order  of  Laftly,  when  the  fleet  fliall  pafs  from  the  order 

lattle  before  the  enemy  is  arrived  within  gun-  of  battle  to  any  other  order  whatever,  or  from  a- 

bot:  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  above-mentioned  ny  order  to  the  order  of  battle,  the  admiral's  Hi tp 

bip  finds  the  enemy  to  larboazd,  it  belongs  to  is  to  bring  to,  and  not  to  take  any  of  the  pofitions 

be  larboard  divifion  to  aflbme  the  order  of  bat-  above  mentioned  till  after  the  complete  execution 

le,  and  to  take  that  tack  before  the  enemy  can  of  the  movement. 

x>meto  adion.    The  old  rule  for  choofing  the  c.^*   n  '  v.»«r  ^/ i/r-  r««.»'.  i^<«r..  t.*, 

iroper  tack  is  to  be  obferved  by  a  fleet  in  thi  lee-  ^=^^-  "*    ^'^^  «^  ^fcf 
nrd  primitive  order  of  failing ;  obferving,  that 
i  is  the  bufineis  of  that  fleet's  leewardmoft  ftiip        138.  We  now  introduce  to  our  readers  a  fyftem 

0  determine  it ;  and  the  point  of  the  horizon,  which  has  met  with  very  great  approbation  from 
rbich  is  oppgfite  to  that  whence  the  wind  blows,  the'ableft  officers  in  the  Brittfh  navy,  which  ap- 

1  the  point  towards  which  the  obferver  is  to  be  pears  to  be  founded  on  principles  felf-evident,  and 
nraed  to  judge  on  what  fide,  whether  ftarboard  is  therefore  now  generally  adopted.  Mr  Ci.EaK, 
r  larboard,  the  line  of  battle  is  to  *be  formed  ;  in  the  incrodudlion  to  his  Eflay,  informs  us,  that 
ccaule,  in  that  pofition,  the  ftarboard  fide  muft  upon  confidering  the  great  fuperiority  difpUyed 
Iways  be  on  his  right  hand  and  the  larboard  on  in  ihe  three  laft  wars  by  the  Britifli  feamen  over 
lik  left.  their  enemies  when  engaged  in  fingle  ihips,  and 

134-  By  following  this  general  rple,  the  line  of  comparing  it  with  the  very  little  diat,  previous 

ttttle  will  never  be  expofed  to  be  too  much  to  Lord  Rodney's  glorious  adtion  on  the  xath 

ngthened  either  to  windward  ortoleeward,  in  April  178a,  (See  England,  §  xo6.),  they  had 

vder  to  oppofe  all  the  fliips  of  the  adverfe  fleet  atchieved  when  engaged  in  fleets  drawn  up  in 

ormcd  in  one  fingle  Itn^,  nor  even  to  be  furprifed  line  of  battle,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  there 

0  diforder  by  that  fleet  while  you  are  forming  in  muft  be  fomething  wrong  in  our  mode  of  making 

rder  of  battle,  natural  or  inverted.  the  attack.    He  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  AibjedC 

135*  Our  author's  orders  ofcHAsiNO,  of  hb-  and  in  1790  pubKflied  part  of  a  large  work,  com- 

rtaar,  and  of  convoy,  are  very  eafily  formed,  prehending,   h  jf  Theoiy  of  Attack  from  Wind* 

Pbe  feanun,^  or  even  the  landfman,  who  has  any  ward.;  a.  A  Theory  of  Attack  from  Ltt*wardf  andt 

olerable  conception  of  his  orders  of  failing  and  3.  An  HiJorUai  Sketch  of  Naval  TatUu 

leHHnn'i^'I!!^*^^  Observations  on  the   present   Method  4/ 
elcription  of  them.    It  muft,  however,  be  ob-  ..,««,.,/*  c„.p.  ..  Ar^.o--  ^ 


enred,  that  in  the  order  of  chafing,  the  fleet  in 
he  lozenge-like  pofition  prefients  the  obtufe  adgle 
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^ ^ ^._        139.  It  has  often,  if  not  generally,  been  the 

>f  chafing,  as  when  ranged  according  to  the  ordi-  pratttce,  in  the  cafe  of  fingle  fhips,  as  well  as  in 
i>ry  tadics }  with  this  difference,  that,  to  form  that  of  fleets,  for  the  weather  (hip  or  fleet,  when 
bemfelves  in  order  of  battle,  it  is  enough  that,  it  is  wiflied  to  bring  the  ether  to  adion,  to  fteer 
>  this  lozenge-Uke  pofitioni  the  ihips  of  the  ad    diredly  down  upon  that  ihip  or.flcct,  without  r^ 

1  i  i  i  a  rcflediog' 
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meftingi  thaty  by  doing  To,  it  gives  the  enemy  an  jun^ure^  when  F  and  her  confort  are  defirousof 

^oppoitunity  of  completely  difabliog  it  before  it  avoiding  a  clofe  engagement,  it  is  evident  tbii 

.  can  attain  tts  wiOied  for  ftation.    For  each  |hip  the  fliip  at  B)  which  has  loft  part  of  her  rig^inf, 

in  the  lee  line  can  ufe  alt  the  guns  upon  one  (ide;  is  more  completely  diiabled  from  clofiog  viti 

whereas  the  fliips  in  the  weather-line,  bearing  them  than  the  other  (hip,  whofe  rigging  is  eour^ 

•diredtly  down,  have  it  or^ly  in  their  power  to  ofe>  though  ihe  may  have  loft  loo  of  her  men. 

Ihehr  bow-chafes.  This  ihethod  of  attack  appears,  143.  It  hav  been  o(ten  (^id,  that  fome  partico* 

therefore,  to  be  the  worft  poflible  for  the  weather  lar  ifaip  has  been  ezpofed  m  battle  to  the  cannon 

fleet,  and  the  moft  advantageous  for  the  lee  fleet,  ade  of  j,  4,  or  even  5  ihips,  all  extended  io  the 

For  fuppofe  a  (ingle  fhip  of  So  guns  to  Vindward  enemy  8  line,  and  all  bearing  upon  her  at  ooeaiii 

at  B,  fjig.  a6.)  dtfcovering  an  enemy's  ihip  of  e-  tiie  fame  tkne;  but  this  can  never  have ibecn  the 

/qual  force  to  leeward  at  F,  to  bear  direiSly  doiVn  cafe,  but  when  the  (hip  fo  expofed  was  at  a  icry 

upon  her  endwife,  the  receiving  fhip  F,  by  lying  great  dtftance.  Let  I,  U,  F,  H,  I,  (PL  CCXL,^s?. 

to,  as  in  i(^.  37,  Plate  CCXXXVIII,  would  prefent  31.)  repre(ent 5  (hips  extended  inline  of  battleahai 

a  broadfide  of  40  heavy  guns,  bearing  upon  B  du-  at  the  diftance  of  one  cables  length,  or  140  V^ 

Ting  a  courfc  of  two  miies,  in  which  every  (hot  from  each  other ;  let  the  length  of  each  fliip  be 

'might  tsrke  tSt€c ;  while  B,  in  this  pofition,  would  40  yards,  fo  that  the  whole  (pace  between  hesd 

have 'it  in  her  power  to  bring  only  the  two  light  and  head  of  any  two  adjacent  (hips  is  s8o  yards; 

.>guns  of  her  forecaftle  or  bow^chafe  to  bear  on  F;  and  let  the  perpendicular  line  FK,  procccdi^ 

.a  di  fad  vantage  greatly  exceeding  %o\Q  t»  BeQdcs,  right  out  from  the  beam  of  the  middle  (hip  Fi  1j 

the  receiving  (hip  F,  by  laying  broadfide  to,  will  the  diftance  of  fix  cables  length,  or  1440  yanU 

iiaveall  hermafts  and  riggings  more  t>pen,  and  con-  be  divided  into  fix  equal  parts :  It  is  evidentifroo 

fequentiy  will  allow  Ihot  to  pafs  with  lefs  effed  iofpedtion,  that  ^  (hip  ftationed  at  the  point  £ii 

than  the  ihip  B,  which,  coming  end  wife,  is  liable  the  line  FK,  720  yards  diftant,  cannot  for  ssy 

to  t>e  raked  by  every  fhot  from  fteoi  to  ftcrn.  The  length  of  time  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  noreths 

«onfequenee  of  which  muft  be,  that  B  would  be  the  centre  (hipF  of  the  fleet  I,  H,  F,  H,  1.  For 

<lifabled  in  her  Tigging,  &c.  long  before  fhe  could  fuppofing  the  (hips  H,  K,  ahead  and  afters  of  h 

arrive  at  a  proper  pofition  for  annoying  F  ;  and  to  be  able  to  bring  their  broadfides  to  bear  00  £i 

^ben  (he  had  attained  that  pofition,  JP,  by  be-  (a  fuppofition  which,  if  the  line  be  clofe-haa]f4 

ing  entire  in  her  rigging,  would  have  it  in  her  cannot  be  made  of  the  beadmoft  of  thoie  fliips.i 

f>ower  to  fight  in  any  pofition,  or  to  make  off  at  it  is  evident,  that  by  putting  themfelves  in  po^^ 

pleafure.                                                               .  tioas  proper  for  that  purpqfe,  the  (hips  H,  H,  rl 

540.  The  method  then  is,  B,  havmgthe  wind,  not  only  diforder  their  own  line,  but  alio  ks^ 
Ihould  run  down  aftem,  as  fer  dotted  line,  and  the  one  her  head,  and  the  other  her  ftem,  expofe: 
•getting  into, the  coRirfe,  or  near  the  wake  of  F,  or  to  a  raking  fire  from  their  oppofites  B,  B,  io  tbr 
«  pofition  that  will  bring  her  parallel  to  the  courfe  enemy's  line.  But  if  the  opponent  (hip  canKX 
<of  F,  at  a  proper  diftance,  (he  could  then  run  up  well  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  two  fliipsH, 
dbfe  along  fide  of  F,  upon  equal  terms,  as  in  fig,  H,  at  thf  point  £,  (he  muft  be  ftiil  le(s  exposes: 
«8,  PI.  CCXXXIX ;  or  otherwifc,  on  ihooting  a-  at  the  point  C,  480  yards  diftant;  and  it  wiilbe 
liead,  (he  may  veer,  and  run  down  on  the  weather-  almoft  impo(fible  for  the  (hipSrli,  H,  to  toccb  \^ 
4>ow  of  F,  as  in^.  39.  till  (he  (hall  force  F  to  bear  at  the  point  G,  240  yards,  or  one  cable's  leDgtt, 
;away  to  leeward,  keeping  clofe  by  F  on  equal  didtant. 

<term8 ;  but  during  the  courfe,  in  both  cafes,  care-  144.  But  one  cable's  length  afunder  is  too  ffi^ 

^ufly  watching  that  F  may  nothavv  it  in  her  power  an  allowance  for  accidents  that  may  happen  br 

*tOk  bring -her  broadirde  to  bear  upon  B  without  the  (hips  I,  H,  F,  H,  I,  extended  in  the  lux' 

jretaUation.  battle  ahead.    Therefore  let  us  fuppofe  the  tlB« 

541.  It  having  been  often  fatd  that  the  French  (hips,  which  are  (aid  to  be  at  once  upon  a  fisrif 
4iave  made  it  a  rule  to  throw  the  whole  effedt  of  opponent,  to  be  ftationed  at  I,  F,  I,  at  tbe6* 
♦their  (hot  more  particularly  into  the  rigging  of  tance  of  two  cables  length,  or  4S0  yards  fr« 
-their  enemy,  and  that  the  Briti(h,  on  the  other  each  other.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  oppoflK^ 
•band,  have  been  as  attentive  to  point  the  force  of  (hip  cannot  now  be  more  expoled  at  the  poistK. 
^their  fire  againft  the  hull  of  the  (hip;  it  is  proper  at  the  diftance  of  1440  yards,  than  (he  wa<  o* 
ICO  ft  ate  the  two  cafes,  and  compare  the  eftedt.  the  former  fuppofition,  at  the  point  £,  7S0  ys^ 

f  42.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  (hip  of  80  guns  wi(hing  diftant;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  line  of  battle  to  )t 

<to  avoid  the  efle^ts  of  a  clofe  engagement,  but  at  formed  at  one  and  an  half  cable's  le»gth  ^kaiff* 
<the  fame  time  lying  to  as  at  F,  PL  CCXXXVIII, .  (he  muft  be  at  L,  diftant  1080  yards,  be(bit^< 

jft'.  30,  intending  to  receive  with  every  advantage,  can  be  annoyed  even  to  this  degree  by  the  tLs* 

an  enemy  B  of  equal  force^  oomiog  down  with  an  boftile  (hips  at  once.    Hence  we  may  conclu*^* 

•intention  to  fight  her ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  F,  that  if  one  (hip  has  any  time  been  eaoofed  at  os^ 

i)y  aiming  her  fire  at  the  rigging  of  B,  (hall  have  to  the  fire  of  5,  4,  or  even  3  (hips  of  theeoeor' 

fCajcried  away  any  of  the  principal  ftays,  8  or' 10  line,  fuch  (hip  muft  have  been  at  a  very  great  t.> 

^ndward^(hcouds^  or  foretopmaft,  or  any  other  tance,  and  in  no  great  danger.                  ,    . . 

digging,  though  of  much  lefs  confequence,  but,  at  145.  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  tlieprineip>>'* 

Kihe  fametimt-,  without  having  wounded  a  £ng1e  necenary  to  be  known  for  enabling  us  tojudg^^ 

ifnan  of  the  (hip  H;  and  fuppofe  a  2dftiip,confort  to  the  diflbrent  modes  of  bringing  great  fleets  \o^' 

^,  receiving  fuch  another  Ihip  as  B,  and  by  firing  tion.    For  this  purpofe  he  fuppofes  a  ^^?}^ 

at  her  hull  only,  (hall,  without  other  damage,  ao,  or  more  (hips,  of  80  guns  each,  extended  ^ 

tfaave  billed  go  or  40  of  her  meOv:  Jo  this  critical  the  line  of  batUe  to  leeward,  and  lyittg  to  ^/' 
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PL  CCXXXIX,  ^.  3*0  wkh  the  intention  of  three  miles  to  leeward  at  I  hiFig.-ssy  N^  a),  and 
voiding  an  attack;  whitft  another  fleet  at  Bf  of  there  be  in readtnefs  to  receive  a  fecond  attack,  if 
t^ual  number  and  force  of  (hipSy  alfo  extended  in  B  ihall  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  attempt  it  ?  And  is 
tne  of  battle,  3  or  4  miles  to  windward,  is  defi«  it  not  farther  evident,  that  if  any  one  or  more 
t>u8  of  making  an  attack,  and  coming  to  clofe  fliips  of  the  fquadron  of  F  ihall  be  crippled, 
tdioD  on  eqnal  terms  with  the  fleet  F.  In  this  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  quit  their  fta> 
tifpofition  oif  the  two  fleets,  fliould  that  to  wind*  tion,  beirfg  covered  with  fmoke,  It  any  time,  and 
raid  run  dowt)  headlong  ihip  for  fliip  on  its  op-  to  fall  to  leeward  as  at  G,  where  they  will  be  in 
ponent,  as  in  Figj.  ay  and  30,  PL  CCXXXVIII,  it    iafety  ? 

is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  begin-  148.  To  illuftrate  this  ilill  farther,  let  B  (Plate 
}isg  of  thia  ieAion»  that  each  individual  Ihip  of  the  CCXL,/^.  36.)  reprefent  a  fleet  putting  before  the 
ireatber  fleet  might  be  completely  dilabled  before  wind,  each  fbip  with  an  intent,  when  brought  to 
it  could  poffibly  come  to  clofe  a^ion  with  the  fleet  at  a  determined  diftance  at  A,  to  take  up  her  par- 
to  leeward.  But  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  com-  ticular  antagonift  in  the  line  of  the  enemy  F  to 
nander  of  the  weather  fleet  B,  though  his  ihips  leeward ;  and  let  F  he  fuppofed  at  reft,  without. 
bare  been  much  difabled  in  their  rigging  during  any  motion  ahead  :  There  feems  to  be  no  difli- 
their  courfea  a  a  from  windward,  (/V.  CCXL.ylJg'.  culty  in  conceiving,  that  while  the  alternate  (hips 
33.),  has  made  them  bring  to  at  a  great  diftance,  of  F's  line»  under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  withdraw 
&om  whence  he  can  hurt  F ;  is  it  to  be  ezpeded  from  battle  to  GGG,  the  intermediate  fliips  left 
that  F,  whofe  defire  has  always  been  to  avoid  a  behind  them  in  the  line  will  be  fufiicient  to  amufe 
clofe  engagement,  and  who  has  already  difabled  even  the  whole  of  B's  fleet,  till  the  (hips  G  ihall 
the  (hips  of  B,  will  patiently  lie  ilill,  or  wait  un-  form  a  new  line  HH  as  a  fupport  from  the  lee- 
til  B  (hall  have  time  to  difable  him  in  his  turn  I  ward.  In  fuch  cafe  B,  after  being  difabled,  as  he 
1^0  furely.  While  enveloped  in  his  own  fmoke,  muft  be,  and  not  having  forefeen  the  manoeuvre, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  enemy,  he  will  bear  away  will  neither  be  able  to  prevent  the  intermediate 
unhurt  to  a  new  ftation  G,  and  there  remain  out  ihips  with  which  he  is  engaged  from  bearing 
of  the  reach  of  B's  cannon  ihot,  who  muft  repair  away  to  join  their  friends,  nor,  were  be  able, 
bis  rigging  before  he  can  attempt  a  fecond  attack,  would  it  be  adviiable  to  follow  them  ;  for  the 
146.  Again,  fuppofe  that  B,  in  place  of  going  fame  manoeuvre  with  equal  fuccefs  can  again  and 
headlong  and  endwife  down,  were  to  run  down    again  be  repeated. 

in  an  angular  courfe,  .or  hJMng  as  it  is  called  \  it        149.  To  (how  the  relative  motion  of  both  fleetSi 

is  evident  from  j^.  34^  PL  CC£K:XIX,  that  ihould    let  F  {Fig.  3 7.)  be  a  fleet  of  x»  ihips,  drawn  .up  in 

any  ihip  in  this  angular  line  come  to  be  crippled,    line  of  battle,  at  one  cable's  length  or  lao  fa- 

her  way  being  (topped  might  of  confequence  oc-    thom's  afunder;  and  let  the  length  of  each  ihip 

caiion  a  confufion  amongft  the  ihips  next  aftem    from  the  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  the  (lern  be  36^ 

to  her,  fome  running  to  leeward  and  others  to    fathoms;  the  whole  fleet  will  then  occupy  a  fpaqe 

windward  of  the  diiabled  (hip ;  and  thus  the  time    of  two  Engliih  miles ;  alfo,  let  its  rate  of  failing 

be  loft  for  affording  the  neceflary  fupport  to  the    be  four  knots  an  hour  in  the  diredion  FG,  fo  that 

ihips  ahead,  and  now  fo  far  feparated  fronx  their    in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  it  may  have  moved  from 

companions.    Should  it  be  laid,  that  a  ftoppage    F  to  G,  four  miles  diftant  from  its  former  pofitlon. 

of  one  ihip  ahead  will  not  neceiTarily  produce  a    Let  B  be  the  opponent  fleet,  conflfting  alfo  of  x% 

jtoppage  of  every  (hip  afteniy  becaufe  they  may  go    ihips,  and  four  miles  to  windward;  and  let  the 

to  leeward  of  the  diiabled  ihip  ;  we  anfwer,  that    point  A  be  440  yards,  or  one  quarter  of  a  mile, 

the  ihips  ahead  in  the  van  A  {pL  CCXXXVIII,    right  to  windward  of  the  point  G.    Then  if  B, 

A*  35)  ^^  I*)  may  be  now  engaged,  and  of  con-    by  bearing  away  in  the  diredion  BA,  (hall  arrive" 

fequence  not  haying  much  headway,  may  be  (aid    at  the  point  A  at  the  iame  inftant  that  F,  the  fleet 

to  be  ftationary ;  therefore  every  (hip  aftern,  if  Ihe    to  leeward,  has  arrived  at  the  point  G,  the  mo- 

ihall  attempt  to  b^ar  down,  as  at  D,  D,  from  be-    tion  of  the  fleet  B  will  have  been  at  the  rate  of  s\ 

ing  confined  to  a  determined  courfe,  muft  be    miles  nearly  per  hour ;  and  the  angle  contained 

brought  into  the  pofition  of  being  raked  when    between  the  diredtion  of  its  line  of  bearing  and 

coming  down  before  the  wind,  as  xnjigs.  37,  PL    prefent  courfe  43°  9',  or  nearly  4  points.    For  in 

CCXL,  and  30,  PL  CCXXXVIII^  and  confequenly    the  right-angled  triangle  ABM  are  given  BM  =:  4 

of  being  completely  difabled  long  before  ihe  can    miles,  and  AM  =  zi  miles.   Now  BM  =  4  miles 

get  cloS:  enough  alongfide  of  the  enemy.  :  AM  =  3^^  miles  ::  R  :  tan.  ABM  =  43^  9^  an<d 

X47-  Again,  the  headmoft  ihips,  or  van  of  B,    R  :  fee.  ABM.  43^  9' : :  BM  =  4  m. :  AB  =  5*483 

having  attained  their  ftation  at  A,  that  is,  abreaft    miles. 

of  the  van  of  F,  (P/.  CCXXXVUI,/jf .  35,  N^  1.),  150.  Again,  if  F,  as  in  fig.  38,  by  carrying  more 
and  having  begun  the  cannonade,  may  we  not  (ail,  (hall  move  at  the  rate  of  fix  miles  an  hour, 
fuppofe  that  F,  whofe  condu^  or  defire  has  al-  that  is,  from  F  to  G ;  then  B,  having  his  courie 
ways  been  to  fave  his  (hips,  has  inftru^ed  the  made  thereby  the  more  flanting,  will  have  juft  fo 
commanders  of  thofe  in  the  van  of  his  fleet  to  much  the  greater  difficulty  of  keeping  his  (hips 
withdraw  from  danger  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  in  line  abreafl  while  coming  down  to  the  attack  : 
le^l  the  eflfeds  of  a  canonade  ?  and  if  fo,  may  not  For  the  leading  (hip  meeting  with  no  obftruAidn 
thofe  (hips,  as  foon  as  they  have  thrown  in  their  in  ber  courfe,  will  pu(h  on;  whereas  every  acci- 
fire  upon  the  van  of  B,  bear  away  in  fucce(rion  as  dent  of  obilrudlion  accumulating,  as  it  happens 
^t  H,  followed  indeed  by  the  whole  ihips  of  F's  to  each  ihip  progreflively,  the  rear,  being  affedled 
^cet,  which,  having  poured  in  their  fire  upon  the  in  the  greateft  degree,  will  for  that  reafon  be  left 
van  of  B,  may  form  a  new  line  of  battle  two  or    the  farther  aftern.     But|  from  the  very  form  of 

this 
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of  the  enemy  ftandin^  on  the  larboard  tack  to  lee-  continually  carefully  to  watch  his  motions,  ri 

ward,  and  going  off  as  before  at  P,  and  a  fleet  of  ft^ling  the   tropulfe  of  the  Teeriog  wind,  ihif 

Ihips  in  a  colle^ed  poHtion  to  windward,  as  at  B  ftretch  his  (hips,  as  at  OOy  to  the  windward  (^ 

(Jif(.  40.);  and  fuppofe  that  the  enemy  F,  per>  the  three  (hips  at  C,  feparated  from  F's  fleet,  aod 

ceiving  the  fleet  B  pointing  an  attack  againft  hts  at  the  fame  time  to  the  leeward  of  the  main  bo^T 

rear,  in  place  of  keeping  on  his  courfe  upon  the  of  that  fleet:    This  will  be  appar^t  from /j^;.  49 

fame  tack,  ihpuld  veer^  and  endeavour  to  pafs  on  and  50,  PL  CCXLI.  which  exhibit  the  two  ^ 

contrary  tacks  to  leeward  (for  it  will  not  b^  ad-  after  this  manoeuvre,  both  00  the  larboard  ai 

mitted  that  he  can  get  to  windward);  what  will  ftarboard  tack, 
then  be  the  efled  ?  x68.  Let  the  wind  be  fuppofed  to  wear  roc^ 

164.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  headmoft  (hips  gradually  from  the  £.  towards  the  S.'  and  fr^t 
of  F  muft  be  forced  to  leeward  by  the  fleet  B  ob-  thence  to  the  W.  and  then  ^ntte  round  the  c:^ 
ftruAing  his  line  of  direction,  or  the  line  of  hift  pafs;  then  P  being  fuppofed  to  have  gained 'Jk 
courfe  ?  that  they  mud  be  forced  to  begin  an  at-  wind,  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  maintain  it,  c: 
tack  at  any  di (lance  B  may  choofe?  that  they  make  a  circular  courfe  to  windward  otB;  b::t  a 
may  receive  fuch  damage  as.  will  fl:op  their  way  I  he  can  be  attended  all  the  while  by  the  fleet i 
that  their  way  being  flopped,  will  of  courfe  be  who  will  cut  hith  off  to  leeward,  lie  never  i:?&e 
an  obftru Aion  to  the  next  aftern ;  or  that  thefe  able  to  recover  his  three  fliips,  fuppofed  to  se 
fubfequent  (hips,  to  prevent  this  flop,  muft  bear  cut  off.     • 

away  to  leeward  of  their  crippled  (hips,  as  at  G  169.  Laflly,  if  the  wind  in  changing  Iha)!  \zrt 

(/g-  45fPL  CCXXXIX.),which  will  not  only  pre*  inftant  fliilt  in  direft  oppofition  to  where  it  va 

▼ent  thefe  (hips'from  damaging  the  headmoft  (hips  when  the  attack  began,  that  is,  from  N.toS.; 

of  B,  but  will  give  time  and  opportunity  to  B  to  thco  and  in  Vhat  cafe,  before  it  ^ can  be  yiijH 

bringdown  his  windward  (htpatofall  in;  either  whether  fuch  change  (hall  befa'vourableforFar 

ahead  or  aftern,  that  is,  to  the  right  or  left  of  his  not,  it  wilt^be  necefl*ary  that  tlie  rdative  iiuatxs 

headmoft  (hips  A,  and  oppofe  (hip  for  fliip  of  the  of  the  two  fleets  (hduld'  be  detcnUified,  foch  21 

enemy  upon  equal  terms  ?  '  But  (hould  none  of  the  it  was  when  ttie  chartge  took  pkce?  For  exnpjf, 

headmoft  (hips  of  the  fquadrod  F  be  crippled,  that  if  the  headmoft'  (hipe-  of  the  fleet  F,  that  is,  >: 

is,  (hould  F  pafs  B  without  reach  of  cannon  (hot,  hia  Tan  aifd  Centre  (hall  'have  lepatated  at  ur 

which  undoubtedly  be  wilt  dt>  if^'he  can  \   ftill^  connderabledirtance  frtm  his  r^r,  aod  flnlt,  b 

while  bearing  away,  he  may  be  forced'  t<9>fuffer  a  cohfequence  of  this  mode  of  at^ck^  base adranced 

diftant  cannonade, "(hip  wilh'(hip  on  equal  terms,  to  a  pofltion  as4-epre(ented  \nj^  5  r,  it  is  eridect, 

whether  he  veerS  and  gets'back  upon^  his  former  that  F,  though  by  this  change  be  SfaM  have^ott? 

tack,  as  at  G  in^g*.  46,  PL  CCXL,  or  continues  vuddWard,  will  not  yet  be  Me  to  Avail  \uv£d 

to  run  before  the  wind,  as  at  Pin^;^*  47- '  But  of  this  feeming  advantage^  the  fleet  B  faavhigit 

if  F  perflfts  to  pafs  on  a  contra^  tack  to  leeward,  ftill  in  their  power  tO'dufhiih-off  (rom  bistkte 

and  without*  reach  of  cannon;(liot>  it  l^'^vi'dent,  (hipi.                             •     .1 

whether  he  pkt>ight  before  the  wind,r  or  run  off  s^o.  On  the  otberihand,  if  this  inftantaoeC'Ci 

(hip  by  fliip  as*he  beft  can,  that  B  hiUft  at  fome  change  of  wind.  In  direCt  oppibfition,  (hail  hn 

time  or  other  come  up  with  his  rear.'  taken   place  more  eatly  in  the  adion,  that  s 

165.  So  far  ^he  attack  has  proceeded  with  the  whei^th^  po(kions  of  the  two  fleets  (hall  be  ix% 
wind  fixed  in  one'  and  the  fame  quarter.  To  asrep^fented  injlgg'.  4S»/'/.  CCXL^CtheflectBii 
make  the  propriety  of  it  the  more  apparent,  it  fbe  pdfitioh  of  four  divifiDDS  B,  B,  B,  and  A,  ul 
will  be  neceffary  to  inquhrCf  What  might  be  the  the  enemy  in  the  pofitions  F  and  G);  then  F,vV) 
effeft  produced  by  a- change  of  wind,  (boiild  that  before  was  to  leeward,' by  this  inftantauM^ 
take*  place  during  the  a&iim  ?  For  this  purpofe,  change  of  wind  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  bavin^rDcr 
let  the  opponent  fleets  be  fSlaced  in  fome  of  the  got  to  windward  of  every  diviQon  of  the  fleet  B. 
preceding  pofitions,  reprefenting  the  attack  upon  is  it  oot  evident,  that  it  may  be  prai5licab!e  ^ 
tht?  three  fternmoft  (hips  of  the  enemy,  as  in  Jfg,  him  to  carry  a(fiftance  to  his  three  (hips  atCs 
48,  in  which  the  fl^t  defirous  of  fAaklng  Che  attack  &i€  rear,  and  perhaps  even  to  cut  off  fome  d  B'< 
is  reprefented  in  four  diviflons,  as  at  B,  B,  B,  A,  (MpB  ^t  Ai  if  they  do  not  with  all  fpeed  bear  a«i7 
and  F,  the  fleet  defirous  of  Avoiding  the  aUiT^ic,  stt  to  put  themfdves  under  the  proteaioo  oi  \^ 
the  hazard  of  abandoning  his  thr6e  ftevnmoft;>(bips  friends  B  to  leeward  f  But  whether  P  (halt  attest;^ 
at  G.'                                                       >    •  to  effedt  this  manoeuvre  by  veering  his  ibipi  f 

166.  In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  let  us  the  Une,t>r,  what  feems  moft  eligible,  by  iDai>'V 
fuppofe  the  vrind  to  be  N.  and  the  (hips  going  two  his  (hips  tack»  as  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  t 
points  frte  on  the  larboard  tack,  or  ftanding  £. ;  three  fliips,  which  have  been  fome  time  eiigag«^* 
and  foon  after  the  commencement  let  the  wind  be  muft  be  confiderably  crippled,  and  not  able  r>' 
fuppofed  to  veer  round  to  the  W.;  then'  it  is  evident^  make  fuflioient  (ail  \  while  endeavouring  to  bnp? 
by  the  difpofition  of  th;  two  fleets,  that  the  fleet  F,  them  off, -it  will  be  diflicult  for  himtoprni^: 
by  fuch  a  change,  will  have  acquired  no  advantage  being  drawii  into  a  general  and  dofe  engagcuuc^* 
whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  thereby^  be  which,  by  the  fuppo(ition,  he  has  all  along  rodo 
thrown  iuft  fo  much  the  farther  to  leeward.  voured  to*  avoid, 

167.  Again,  if  the  wind,  by  taking  an  oppofite  «         |,|    OfPAariAL  BaEE7ES  o/Wisd. 
courfe,  ftiall  fliift  a^head  and  come  round  by  the  ^^^^'  *"•   ^^  ^^^tial  uaEEZES  oj  ^ 
eaftcrn  quarter  to  L,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  P  171.  It  often  happens  at  fea,  that  wben  tv3 
will  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himfelf  of  (hips  are  in  fight  of  each  other,  one  of  theo  »- 
this  circumftance',  provided  the  commander  of  8|  be  (ailing  at  a  confiderabie  rate,  being  £tro:^ 
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with  a  breeze  of  T^nd ;  while  the  other  at  the  can  be  got  ready  during  a  courfe  of  ftvd  mi\ti^ 

fame  time  is  lying  becalmed^  having  no  other  Hence,  as  the  (hipa  making  the  attack  will  aficF^ 

notion  than  what  (he  recetves  from  the  tide  or  a  redly  be  difobled  before  they  caa  have  it  in  theif  ^ 

current,  if  any,  or  from  the  fwell  of  the  fea.    Ar  power  to  hurt  the  enemy,  this  mode  of  attack 

this  may  be  the  cafe  with  refoed  to  two  adverfe  cannot  be  proper. 

fleets  when  in  fight  of  each  other,  that  fleet  which  ty6.  IL  It  has  alio  been  imagined,  that  fome 

has  the  advantage  of  the  wind  will  evidently  ufe  part  of  the  force  chofento  make  the  attack  iliouldl 

every  poffible  method  to  profecute  the  advantage  be  fent  to  leeward  as  well  as  to  windward-of  the 

that  may  refult  from  it.  Thus  if  the  fleet,  defirous  three  ihtps  determined  to  be  attacked.    But  the 

of  making  the  attack  be  favoured  with  a  breeze  danger  fuppofed,  of  ibot  paffing  over  the'enemy'e 

of  wind,  while  the  other  fleet  at  the  fame  time  is  (hips,  and  ftriking  thoie  of  friends,  may  be  an  ob- 

lying  becalmed,  it  is  evident  that  the  commander  je^ion  to  this  mode. 

of  this  fleet  will  endeavour  to  get  as  near  the  opk*  177.  III.  Others  have  been  of 'Opinion,  that  the 

ponent  fleet  as  poffible;  whereas,  if  the  fleet  wilhing  headmoft  (hip  chofen'to  make  the  attack  fliouid 

to  a?oid  an  eogagementfbe  favoured  with  the  wind,  comeclofe  Ufy  alongflde  of  the  fkemmoft  of  the 

the  other  lying  becilmed,  then  that  fleet  will  avail  enemy,  and  having  delivered  her  fire,  puih  alongp 

themfelves  of  that  opportunity  of  nuking  their  the  line  as  far  as  poffible,  which  mav  be  fuppofed  tor 

efcape.  be  the  fixth  (hip  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  it  is  evident 

171.  If  the  attack  upon  the  three  (temmoft  (hips  that  this  flrft  (hip  may  have  received  fix  broady 

(hall  have  commenced  before  this  partial  breeze  fides,  that  is,  a  broadnde  from  every  one  of  thie 

in  favour  of  the  fleet  purfued  has  taken  place ;  fix  (hips  of  the  enemy  during  her  courfe  in  paffing, 

then  the  ▼ariety  of  pofitions  in  which  the  two  them,  it  has  been  thought  po(fibie  that  the  other 

fleets  may  be  atteded  is  fo  great,  and  the  refulting  five  Oiips,  by  following  clo(e  after  her,  may  attaio 

conlequences  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be  an  their  ftations,  each  abreaft  of  her  oppofite,  without 

eodlefa  ta(k  to  give  a.feparate  defcription  of  each,  bavins  received  a  greater  ntmibet  of  broadfidev 

In  the  mean  time,  therefore,  as  it  is  imagined  than  they  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  rdtum ;  and 

nothing  in  fnch  inveftigation  will  be  found  that  therefore,  that  by  this  mode  the  mimber  of  (hips  H> 

can  materiallv  affed  the  general  ifTue;  and  fince  be  attacked  will  be  determined.  Forasmanyibipf 

10  breeze  whatever  can  favour  the  fleet  F,  fo  as  as  the  leading  (hip  will  be  able  to-readii  as  many 

to  enable  it  to  fail  round  and  round  the  fleet  B,  will  the  attacking  fleet  be  able  to  carry*     ' 

Rrhtch  all  the  while  is  fuppofed  to  be  lying  be-  178.  IV.  Again,  let  it  be  (iappded,  as  in  the 

iralmed,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  fay,  that  ihij  former  cafe,  that  the  fleet  niakiog  the  attack  hat 

>artiaJ  breeze  in  faixmr  of  the  fleet  F,  taJdng  place  been  brought  up  to  adion  in  a  colle^ed,  manner, 

^fter  the  attack  began^  although  it  may  facilitate  the  but  fubdividcd  only  fo  far  as  \he  fervice  i&ay  re- 

'/cape  of  bis  'van  and  centre^  wUi  not  avail  bim  quire,  and  that  the  leeward  divifions  (ball  be  more 

nueb  in  the  recovery  of  the  three  Jlufs  in  his  rear;  particularly  deftined  for  the  immediate  attael^ 

)erhapB  not  in  any  Cafe  as  yet  ezhioited,  except-  while,  at  the  fame  time;  the  body  of  the  fleet 

ogthisoney  where  the  wind  in  one  inftant  had  keeping  to  windward  (hall  be  fuppofed  attentive- 

changed  in  direA  oppofltion.  to  give  the  neceffary  fupport  where  required  |  tlieli 

173.  Now  let,  ais  fornierly,  the  attack  be  com-  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  headnvofk  (hip  making 
nenced  before  the  partial  hireeze  in  favour  of  the  the  attack,  having  been  feon  crippled,  (hall  not 
leet  purfued  has  taken  place,  but  that  the  wind  have  been  able  to  pu(h  farther  than  the  third 'or 
as  inftantaneoufly  (hifted  in  direct  oppofition ;  fourth  (hip  of  the  enemy's  line,  is  it  not  eaf^  to 
hen,  even  in  this  cafe,  the  fame  breeze  which  conceive,  it  is  aiked,  that  fome  one  or  more  or  tBe 
vould  favour  F  (fy[,  48.)  in  the  attempt  to  bring  (hips  to  windward,  attentive  to  (bppoit  and  fiipply 
iff  his  three  (hips,  would  at  the  (ame  time  favour  her  place,  may  bear  down  Oirthe  fottrth  (hip  Or  the 
he  efcape  of  the  (hips  of  B  at  A,  as  formerly  enemy,  under  cover'of  the  fiofioke,  throw  in  her 
lefcribed.  This  partial  breeze  would  require  to  fire,  and  puOi  on  to  th6  fiflh  or  fixtii  (hip,  dr 
«  of  confiderable  duration,  otherwife  F,  in  thus  perhaps  farther;  and  that,  fo  far  as  this  frefh  fliip, 
ttempting  to  bring  off  his  three  (hips,  crippled  as  or  a  fecdnd  frefli  (hip,  may  be  able  to  pu(h,  fo 
hey  will  be,  muft  hazard  a  general  engagement,  many  (hips  of  the  enetty  may  be  expeded  to  ht 
1  like  manner  as  already  defcribed.  cairribd  ?  For  whatever  4hipi  of  the  eneoJ^  can  be 

174.  Mr  Clerk  employs  a  fe^ion  of  his  book  ^ot  abiieaft  of  at  a  propentidiftance,  mof  bedi/ableit 
0  Ihow  the  propriety  of  his  propofed  attack  from  and  therefore  rom^Wafiuif^  bf  the  nomeroul  frefh 
rind ward,inplaceswherethehoflt]efleetsare liable  (dips  kept  to  windwatti  ^or  this  purpofe.  In  ail 
3  encounter  winds  blowing  in  contrary  direftions  thefe 'various  metfiods  of  %tt*dc,-  the  fleet  making 
t  the  fame  inftant ;  but  as  this  cafe  feldom  happens,  the  attack  is  (Uppofed  to  fail  fafter  than  thtrticher, 
re  (hall  refer  oui*  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  and  or  at  leaft  to  come  up  with  it ;  and  that  io  fdon  aa 
onclude  this  article  with  fome  other  methods  of  the  (hips  are  engriged,  their  velocity  will  coni<s 
ttack,  which  have  been  fuggefted  as  improve-  qaently  be  dtminifhed.  That  beio^  premifed;  a 
lents  of  thofe  commonly  followed."  more  proper  mode  of  attach  than  any  of  theippfr 

175.  I.  It  has  been  propofed  that  the  attack  ceding  will  perhaps  be  as  follows;  -  '  '"  ' 
)ooid  be  made  with  the  greater  part  bearing  179.  V.  The  firft  or  headmoft  of  the  (hips  in^ 
own  before  the  wind  upon  the  fix  (ternmoft  tended  to  make  the  attack  is  to  range  alcmgfi^lc 
lips  of  the  enemy.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  of  the  enemy,  and  prs(erve  that  (tation.  Thdd 
lips,  by  making  the  attack  in  tHi^  manner,  moil  (Hip  Is  to  make  all  po(rible  fail  to  luflT  up  and  p^ft 
e  expofed,  without  a  poSbKty  of  return,  to  as  the  firft  (liip,  which  is  now  fuppofed  to-  be  en- 
Uoy  broadfides  from  each  •f  tide,  fix  (bips  as  gagWraod>get  alonfffide  oflhelaft-  but'eos  of  tl)e 

Voi.«XV-    PartU.  Kkkk                    enemy. 
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enemy,  Which  %  is  to  engji^e*    la.  like  ma(nn€r»    that  purpofe.    For  if  fliet,  U  hts  beeo  bid,  oo 
ihv  3d  of  the  attackiog.  (hips  is  to  get  alongHde    take  effe^  at  a  diftance  of  two  miles,  from 


of.theiaft  biit  two  of  tke  enemy,  whom  (he  is  to  position  it  will  finxBy  reach  the  fixth  fl>tp,  if  the 

engage ;  and  if  it  be  deemed  expedient,  the  fourth^  enemy's  line  (hall  be  formed  at  two  csblei  Icn^a 

&C.  (hip  may  be  engaged.  It  is,  however^  evident  afunder  *,  and  if  formed  at  one  cable's  length  afuc. 

that  this  method  can  only  be  practifrd  when  the  d^i  it  may  reacbandni^y  cripple  the  twelfth  {Li^ 
wind  is  bri(k«and  that  a  oilm^  in  .confequence  of        i8i.  We  have  thus  given  a  curfory  vicwcf 

a  vigorous  caayipnade,  may  render  the  attack  up«>  Navai  Ta<fiic8  in  ita  preftrnt  improved  ftate ;  11^ 

on  more  than  j  or 4  of  tb^enemy's  (hips  impofTible.  ihall  take  leave  of  the  fabjedt«  with  earacitly  rt 

x8p«  In  aI4  the  difi.Tem  attacks  upon  the  rear,  coromendiflg  to  our  nautical  readers  MrCicrk'i 

It  has  by  feme  been  ihou(;ht  -a  great  objed*  if  £(ray»  which  has  met  the  approbation  of  crtn 

pradicable,  to  throw  a  raking  6re  into  the  rear  of  i>(ficer  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pnncipktai: 

Ao  enijmy'tt  line  of  battle^-fay  Mps  detached  for  pra^Keof  naval  wan 
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KAVATf,  a  b^roughyand  p^ft  town  of  Iretand^  the  i6th  century,  particularly  celebrated  fori^ 

intheciCHjrvly  cf  Meat h,  about  ^3  mites  }^'W'^  dexterity  in  direding.and  fpringing  mixici.  Bt 

PubUn,.  on  the  Boyne,    It  cq9£(t8  ;of  two.phief  was  born  at  fiifcay,  of  low  extradion.    Panljoie 

Itreeta,.  M^bich  interfe<5t  each  other  at  righ(  angles,  affirms,  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  wu  Mi 

— Th^  ThQlfeU  or  ^pwn-boufey  is  a  han^fome  iailor,  but  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  when  he  l^ 

^iloTie  building.  ,  Thispl^c^  was  formerly  ii^  greajt  ^arae  footman  to  the  cardinal  of  Arragon.   Kt6 

repute^  and  wailed  in..by,Hugh  de  Lacy.    An  terwardsinlifted  asafoldierin  theHouftineaniir: 

abbey-^fos-reguUr  iGinons.' dedicated  to  the  Vir-  and  having  ferved  there  for  fome  time,  went » 

(gtn  lyf^yr  was.ereifted  here ;  and  either  founded  fea  again,  and  diAinguifhed  himielf  l^y  hiscoan^. 

or  r^edified  by  Jocelioe  de  Angulo  or  Nangle,  Gen.  Gonfalvo  de  Cprdone  employed  himis  tk 

aWut;.(h^endof  the  I  ith  century*    In  the  burial  war  againft  Naples,  and  made  him  a  captsiL 

ground  are  tbf$  renuins.  of  many  ancient  tombs,  Having   contributed  greatly  to  the  taking  of  ik 

.^ with  figures  io  alto  relievo  ;  and  a  barrack  for  one  city  by  fpringing  a  mine,  the  emperor  rewank: 

•troop  (Of  horfe  is  built  00.  the  Gte  of  the  abbey,  htm  with  the  earldom  of  Alveto,  in  thatkiogdob 

Hera  are  foar  fairs  held,.  .  and  gave  h'xtsk  the  title  of  count  ofNavarrt*  Hi* 

-NAVAR.    SeeLETHNOT.  ving  the  comma i?d  of  a  naval  expedition agairt 

NAVAR£DONDA»T  ^wo  towns  of  Spaioyin  the  Moors  in  Africa,  he  was  at  firft  very  fucoi 

Leon^    t  ful,  anc|  took  Oran,  Tripoli,   and  fome  mi« 

:    KAVARINf  or  )a  populous  town  of  Euro-  places ;  but  taring  afterwanls  (hipwrecked  00  tk 

,NAYAKIN0»  Spean   Turkey,    on*  the   W.  iOand  of  Gerbes,  the  great  heats  and  the  Mcon& 

'<coa(l  of  the  Moreap  <^nd-Qulf  of  Zonchio,  with  cavalry  deftroyed  a  part  of  his  army,    fievs 

-an.  excellent  harbour}  y%  miles  SW«  of  Argpf,  equally  unfortunate  in  Italy;  he  was  taken  pn- 

and.  88  SW.  of  Corifiith,    j^oh.  ai,4p«  £.    £at.  A>oer  at  the  battle  of  Raveooa*  in  isti*^ 

•  37««.K.         ,  danguifhed  in  France  for  two  years.    Finding  thd 

(l-r)  1K<AV4RAE,  Martin  Azpilcu^a,' fucc^ffively  the  kio^;  of  Spain,  who  had  bm  pivjttdioed>> 

profefT^T/oUuriipnjdeiice  at  Touloufe,  Salamaa-  gainft  him,  would  do  nothing  for  his  ranlba,  k 

,ca»  apd  Qoimbra*  was  born  ^t   Verafoa,    near  went  into  the  fervice  of  Francis  I.  who  gave  ke 

Pa9>p^|unat  .in  ■  i^f^«irr«»  A^^^n^^c  hiS'  a(rumed  the  command  of  10  companies  of  infintry.  & 

niam?}.in  1494 ;  jind  Audied  at  Cahors  and  Too-  di(lingui(hed  himlelf  in  fevcial  foccefcful  exp«^ 

.loMfei^u  He.  w4s  conftilte^  froqi  all  quarters  as  an  tionsy  until  1$%%*  when  having  been  fent  tothtit 

ioraplftof  the;  law,    PiuQ  tV.  appojnttfd  him  a^Tcf-  lief  of  the  Genoefe,  be  was  taken  by  thehnp^ 

,  ibr  to  cardinal  Francis  Al<:iat  \  and  Gregory  XIII.  rialifts.    They  condoled  him  to  Naples,  v&ot 

^.was.very  familiar' with  him.    He  was  univerfaUy  he  remained  ^  prjfoner  for  tliree  years  in  tbecii? 

cid^med^  not  only  for  hi«  ki^o.wlc^dge,  byt  aUp  of  (Euf.    He  waa  releaied  by  the  treaty  o(  Ib- 

,for  his  probity  and  tirtiiev]  His  temperap^e  pre-  drid,,and  fought  at  the  fiege  of  Naples  wcr 

(erved  to  him  a  vigor  ops  ^ponftitution ;  and  at  a  Laulric  in  15S8:  Uut  being  again  madepriit*^^ 

.very  adtanced  age  ki^  seniuB  was  equal  to  the  ffv  at  the  retreat  from  Ayerfa,  he  was  feot  a  sd  tir 

vweft  (Uidy.    At  tkt^.jfige  oCo8o«  he  fet  out  for  to  the  ca(tle  of  (£uf«    Here  the  prince  of  Oru»*<r. 

Kcnse^io  defend  his  friend.  Bart holon>ew  Carew*  having,  by  order  of  the  em^ory  caoied  kf^^* 

%a«  Abpu  of  Toledo,  who  ba^  been  charged  with  perfons  of  the  Angewie  fadioo  to  be  bebcado:* 

Jierefy  by  the  Inquifition  aV  Romf.    His  oconp-  our  hero  would  undoubtedly  have  foflered  tx 

jaf  enabled  him  to  give  liberal  aMts^e  to  the  fame  fate,  if  the  governor,  feeling  for  tkeinii<^' 

P9^j    His  charities,'  indeedt  were  fo  very  gr/eati  tunes  of  fo  great  a  maot  had  not  iaved  bio.  ^ 

that  his  mule,  k  t»  iaid,  would  ftop  as  (oqh  as  died  a  natural  death; — but  fome  pretend  thai^ 

Hilt  pfMseived  a  beggaiv  He  died  at  Rome  in  1586,  was  ftfangled  in  his  bed»  having  anrsed  at  a  len 

Of e^  ^%:    His  *works  ^ere  colte^tsd  and  printed  advanced  age.    Paul  Jove  and  Fhiltp  Tboauf?- 

in6  vqi<s  folio  at  Lyons  jn  1597,  and  at  Venice  in  have  written  bia  life.    This  laft  infonnt  b4  ^^ 

j6o«.    He  wiis  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide  to  .St  he  was  of  a  tall  fise»  had  a  fwarthy  conQtesafiCf' 

Prancis of  Sales.    See  Salis^  N°  3.  black  eyest  beini^ ami  hair. 

( %.)  Nataiab»  Pb:tcs»  aa  dStotx  of  eiaguiie&sc  In  ( j .}  N4?aau#  m  afifiieot  Jdngdott  of  £o^» 
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between  France  and  Spainp  eroded  fooo  after  the  of  the  15th  century.    It  was  printed  at  Cologne 

invafion  of. the  Moon;  bounded  on  the  N£.  by  in  folio  in  1564  and  1579. 

the  Prrenees*  £.  and  S.  by  Arragony  and  W.  by  NAUCRARI,  among  the  ancient  Athenians, 

Old  Caftile  and  Bifcav ;  about  80  miles  long  from  were  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  ii*M«i,  borougba 

N.  to  8.  and  75  broad.    The  name  is  a  contrac-  or  townihipe,  ca1lt\i  nan^nfMi ;  becaufe  each  was 

tioa  oi  Nova  Errt^t  which  in  the  language  of  its  obliged,  befides  two  horfemeny  to  fumiih  one 

aocient  inhabitants  the  Vafcones,  fignifies  a  laud  fliip  for  the  public  fervice. 

%fvaUiyt.    It  was  governed  by  its  own  ki»g8,  ( x.)  NAUCRATES,  a  Greek  poety  who  was 

ftom  A.  D.  7i8»  till  X5119  when  Ferdinand  V.  K.  employed  by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric 

of  Anagon  and  Caftile,  conquered  it,  and  annexed  upon  Maufolus. 

the  greater  part  of  it  to  Spain.     (See  Spain.)  (a.)  Naucratks,  an  orator  who  endeavoured 

Hence  it  was  divided  into  XJfper  and  Lower  Na-  to  alienate  the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the  intereft  of 

nvre.  Brutus.    • 

I.  Natar«b,  Lowe  a,  a  late  province  of  France  NAUCRATI8,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  left  (ide 
lod  for  fome  tine  a  diftind  kingdom  ;  compre*  of  the  Canoptc  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  cele« 
bendmg  6  mtrimiads  or  bailiewics  of  the  ancient  brated  for  its  commerce,  and  no  (hip  was  permit- 
kingdom,  which  were  all  that  were  left  to  the  ed  to  land  at  any  other  place,  but  was  obliged  to 
princeft  Catharine  and  her  bulband  John  Albret,  fail  diredly  to  the  city,  there  to  depolit  its  cargo. 
^7  Ferdinand  V.  They  were  fncceeded  in  this  It  gave  birth  toATHBNAVs. 
jnall  monarchy  by  tbcir  fon,  John  \  wbofe  dangh-  NAUCRATITES  Nomos,  in  ancient  geogra- 
terjoannawa^  married,  in  1548,  to  Anthony  of  phy,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  divifion  of  the 
Bourbon,  who,  in  her  right,  became  K.  of  Na-  Delta,  fo  called  from  the  above  town  %  but  Ptole- 
nxtt ;  and  their  fon,  Heniy  the  great,  afterwards  my  comprifes  it  under  the  Nomok  Saites. 
lucceedingtothecrownorFkance, (feeFaANca,  NAUCYDES,  a  fUtuary  who  lived  .about 
S  4»*)  Lower  Navarre  and  Beam  were  annexed  A.  A.  C.  400. 

0  France  by  his  foo  Lewis  XUL  in  z6ao.  St  (x.)NAUDE,  Gabriel,  was  defcended  of  a  re- 
feao  Pie  de  Port  was  capital.  It  now  forms  the  puuble  fauiily,  and  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  11,  z6oo. 
lepartment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  His  parents,  obferving  his  fbndnels  for  reading, 

il.  Na  V  AERB,  Uprsa,  a  province  of  Spain,  con-  fent  htm  to  a  religious  community,  to  learn  gram- 

ainiog  the  greater  part  of  the  above  kingdom.   It  mar  and  the  principles  of  ChrifUanity.    Thence 

1 54  miles  long  from  NE.  to  SW«  and  45  broad,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity,  where,  having 

rem  NW.  to  S£.    It  abounds  in  flieep  and  cat-  acquired  claffical  learning  and   philofophy^  he 

le;  game  of  all  kinds,  as  boars,  flags,  and  roe-  was  created  M.  A.  very  young.    He  then  ftudied 

Hicks ;  and  in   wild  fowls,  horfes,  and  honey ;  phy6c,  and  Henry  De  Mefmes,  prefident  a  roor- 

^ding  alfo  fome  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  a  variety  tier,  hearing  his  charaAer,  made  him  keeper  of 

|f  minerals,  medicinal  waters,  and  hot  lyiths.  his  library^  and  took  him  into  his  family ;  which 

tome  of  the  ancient  Chiefs  of  this  country  were  fumilhed  hnn  both  with  means  and  letfure  to  im« 

ailed  Sobrar^rtif  from  the  cuftom  which  pre-  prove  himfeHF  as  he  could  with.     In  x6a6,  he 

ailed  among  fome  of  thofe  free  nations,  of  choo-  went  to  Padua,  but  the  death  of  his  father  called 

|ng  and  fwearing  their  princes  under  fome  par-  him  back  to  Paris  before  the  end  of  the  year.    la 

icular  tree,    ^ampeluna  is  the  capital.  x6i8  the  faculty  of  phvfic  appointed  him  to  make 

(4*)  NavAaRB,  New,  a  province  of  New  Mex-  the  cuftomary  difcourie  on  the  reception  of  licen- 

:o,  bounded  on  the^.  by  New  Mexico  Proper,  tiates;  which  he  performed  with  great  applaufe. 

cd  New  Bifcay ;   S.  by  Culiacan;  W.  by  the  In  163 1,  Card.  Bagni  made  him  his  librarian  and 

rulf  of  California  and    N.    by   an  unknown  Latin  fecreUry,  and  carried  him  with  him  to 

ountry.    It  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Rome,  where  he  continued  till  the  cardinaPa 

552,  and  was  inhabited  by  various  Indian  tribes,  death,  July  14,  1641 ;  and  in  the  mterim  made 

t  JuAn  de  Cinaloa  is  the  capital.  an  cxcurfion  to  Padua,  to  take  his  degree  of 

NAVAS,  or  Navas  db  Tolosa,  a  town  of  M.  O.    Lewis  XIII.  made  him  his  phyfician,  oo 

pain,  £.  of  Mount  Sierra  Morena ;  famous  for  a  March  45,  1633.    He  was,  however,  detained  itt 

i^ory  obtained  by  the  Chriftians  over  the  Moors  Italy  by  advanUgeous  offers  made  to  him  by 

1  itii.  Card.  Barberini.    But  when  Card.  Richelieu  fent 
NAVAZZA,  and  ifland  between  Cuba  and  Hif-  for  him  to  be  his  librarian,  he  immediately  re- 

aniola,  abounding  with  guanas.  turned  to  Paris,  in  March  164a ;  but  Richeliea 

NAUCLEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Mono-    dying  in  Dec.  following,  he  fucceeded  to  the  Hke 

foia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of   poft  under  Mazarine,  for  whom  he  formed  a  moft 

i>nt9.  rich  library,  which  he  raifed,  from  the  firft  vo- 

^  The 

be- 


pnory 

ic  univerfity  of  that  city.— His'original  name  was  of  Arti'ge  in  the  Limofin ;  not  worth  above  laoo 
EaacAv,  which  in  German  fignifies  a  failor ;  livret  a  year;  but  he  met  with  a  ftill  ^eater  dif- 
)d  which  he  changed  into  Naueknu^  a  word  of   appointment  in  ieemg  this  library,  which  he  had 

lefame  fignification  in  Greek He  was  alive  in,  colleded  vrith  fo  moch  pains,  toUlly  dUperfed. 

rot.  He  wrote  a  Latin  Chronicle  from  Adam  '  Upon  the  difgrace  of  Mazarine,  it  was  fold ;  and 
>  A.  D.  1500,  which  was  continued  bjr  BafiHus  Patin,  in  a  letter  of  March  5,  1651,  fays,  that 
id  Sunns  to  1564.  It  is  very  accurate,  but  is  Naude  bought  all  the  books  in  phyfic  for  3300 
^iefly  valued  for  what  regards  the  occurrences    livres.    Chriftina,  Q.  of  Sweden,  next  made  nim 

Kkkk  a  her 
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to  librarian :  but  he  foon  grew  out  of  Rumour  —Some  animals  will  hum  for  the  teat  before  the^ 

with  his  refidence  in  Sweden  ;  the  manners  of  the  are  quite  gotten  out  of  the  fecundines,  and  paned 

people  did  not  pleafe  him  ;  and  feeing  France  be-  from  tlic.  navMring.  Diwbam.    a.  The  middle; 

4:ome,morc  quiet  th»n  it  had  been,  he  quitted  the  interiour  part.— 

Sweden,  loaded  with  prefents  :fom  the  queen,  and  Being  prcft  to  the  war, 

feveral  perfons  of  diaindion :  but  the  fatigue  of  Even  when  the  rupuel  of  the  ftate  ww  tonch'd, 

the  journey  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  obliged  They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  Sbak.  CunL 

tiimxo  ftop  at  Abbeville ;  where  he  died  July  49»  Within  the  nawl  of  this  hideous  wood, 

1653.    He  was  very  regular  in  his  condud,  never  .     Immur'd  in  cyprefs  (hades,  a  foroerer  dwe'k 

drinking  any  thing  but  water.    Study  was  his  Miltvf, 

principal  occupation,  in  fo  much  that  he  has  been  (a.)NArEL,  inanatomy,  (J  x,  iUf.  i.)theccntii 

^yled  ifft//uo  Itbrorum,  or  a  gormandizer  of  books,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  being  that  pait 

He  fpoke  his  mind  with  great  freedom,  andfome-  where  the  umbilical  veflels  paflcd  oat  of  tbc  ^ 

iimes  even  upon  religious  fubjeas ;  but  the  Chrif-  ccnta  of  the  mother.    See  Anatomy,  $  tU^ 

mn  fentiments  m  which  he  died  (bowed  that  his  ( i.)  *  NAVELGALL.  n.  /.^NawlgoU  U  a 

f^r    t .  °^  ^"^  '"  thofefree  expreffions  and  bruife  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the  back,  brtiad 

philofophical    railleries,    which   pa(ied  between  the  faddle,  nght  again  ft  the  mW,  oocafionedc 

liim,  Guy  Patin,  and  Gaflendi.    He  wrote  a  great  ther  by  the  faddle  being  iplit  behind,  or  the  fta^ 

number  o«  books,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  ang  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper  buckle  &• 

|cen  ip  Nic^ron  s  Memoires,  tom.  ix. ;  but  Vol-  ting  down  in  that  place,  or  fome  hard  weight « 

tairc  fays,  that  ^*  his  jlpohgie  ties  grands  Hommes  knobs  lying  diredly  behind  the  (addle. 

/icoifis  dtf  3fagU  isj\mo&  the  only  one  which  con-  (a.)  Navbl-o  alu    See  Far&iekt,  Part  IT, 

tinues  to  be  read."  g^^  jX. 

(t.)  NAUDa,  Philip,  a  French  proteftant  writer,  NAVELSBY,  or  Naseby.    See  Nasebt. 

*?r5  "  iJ^**  *"  ^^^'^'   ^"  '^^  revocation  of  the  Navel-string.  »./.    Sec  Umbilical,  §  *. 

fiCiA  of  Ntttes,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  ( i.)  *  NAVELWORT. «./.  [cotjUdam.]  A  plat 

in  1719.    He  pMbliihed  a  Treatife  on  Geometry,  It  hath  the  appearance  of  houfeleek.  Miller. 

^"i f  rJIJl?'^*"  "^^^^'^  (i.)NAVEL-woaT,in  botany.  SeeCoTTLiooi. 

NAUOOW^SIES,  B  nation  of  N.  American  (3.)  Navel-wobt,  False.    See  Cbassuu. 

Indians, .  who  inhabit  the  landa  between  ^akes  (4O  Navel-wort,  Vbhus's.  SccCyiiogus. 

AJichigan  and  Superior.  3Um. 

?^^*^;.?r«  ^""'  ^"^  '•  (5O  Navbl-wobt,  VtTATEB.    See  Hrnaoco. 

(i.)  *  NAVE.  nj,/.  [naf,  Saxon.]    i.  Tbemid-  tylb. 

4te  part  of  the  wheel,  ia  which  the  axle  moves,—  (1.)  NAVER,  or  Loch  Nafebm,  a  lake  r! 

Out,  o^t,  thou  ftrumpet  fortune  1  all  you  gods  Scotland,  in  Sutherlandfli.  6  m.  long  and  3  broa!. 

^  In  general  fynod  take  away  her  pow'r ;  .     (a.)  Nav bb,.  or  )  the  largeft  river  iD  SuthfrUod. 

Preak  aU  the  fpo^es  and  felUes  from  her  wheel,  NAVERN,       )  (hire,  which  rifes  from  lh«  i- 

And  rowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  bove  lake,  and  after  running  about  30  nsilii, 

hearn»                                                 ,  through  the  diftrid  of  Stbathnavee,  vrhicht* 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends.               ShaL  Bamlwt.  named  from  it,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Strathy.be*L 

i— Jn  the  wheels  of  waggons,  the  hollows  of  the  NAVESINK,  a  river  of  New  Jctfcy,  wbic' 

fut-ues,  by  their  fwift  roUtions  on  the  ends  of  the  rifes  in  Monmouth  county,  and  running  E.  6^ 

;ixle-tree8,  produce  a  heat  fometimes  fo  intenfe  as  into  a  bay  of  the  Came  name,  S.  of  Sandy  Hoot 

to  fet  thcfla  o;i  fire.  ^y.    %,  [From  nai'is^  naw.  ( i.)  •  NAVE W. »./  [napiu,  Lat.  navet,  mncr. 

pIdFrJ     The  middle  part  of  the  church  diftina  pr,]   a  plant.    It  agrees  in  moft  refpeds  with  it< 

from  the  allies  or  wings,— It  comprehends  the  turnip ;  but  has  a  leOfer  root,  and  fomewhal  wane- 

nave  or  body  of  the  church,  tpgether  with  the  cr  in  taRe.    In  the  ille  of  Ely  the  fpccics,  wbic 
^  /  ?i;  ^^'^/  -P«r^/;?p?.                                  '  is  wild,  is  very  much  cultivated,  it  being  the  a: 

(a.)  Nave,  (f  i,  d^f.  a.)  in  architedure,  is  the  feed  from  which  they  draw  the  oil.  MiUer. 

>>ody  of  a  church,  where  the  people  are  difpofed,  (a.)  Nay ew,  in  botany.   See  Bbassica,  K"  < 

^each^ng  from  the  ballufter,  or  rail  of  the  door,  NAUGATICK,  or  >  a  river  of  Conoeaictt, . 

to  the  chief  choir.    Some  derive  th^  word  from  NAUGATUCK,    3  NE.  branch  of  the  Hocv 

Uie  Greek,  f*®-,  a  temple  ;  and  others  from  .««f ,  a  tonic,  which  rifes  in  Norfolk  towoifaip,  Utcicr  - 

fitpt  as  the  roof  of  a  church  bears  fome  refem-  conpty,  thence  runs  SSB.  and  falls  into  the  S;r. 

P^^nceio^fhip.  ford,  10  miles  above  Long  Ifland  Sound. 

(i.)  *  NAVEI,.  «./  laafila,  nanjela,  Saaon.]    1.  NAUGERIOS.    See  Nataciebo,  IT  i. 

The  pomt  m  th^  piiddle  of  the  belly,-  by  wnich  (i.)  *  NAUGHT.  aJj.  inaht,  nawhitt.  Sax*:; 

irmbryos  conjoujnicate  with  the  parent.—  that  is,  ne  aught,  not  any  thing.]    Bad;  corriipc; 

„.  .      ,.        Imbrafides  addrea  worthkfs ;  it  is  now  hardly  uM  but  io  lodtcrciy 

His  javcli.rje  at  him,  and  fo  ript  liis  navel,  Qapm.  language.— With  them  that  are  able  to  put  a  <^- 

As  phJldren,  while  within  the  womb  they  live,  ference  between  things  nat^^  and  things  iodiS-' 

Feed  by  the  nfiv^f  bere  they  fj:ed  noif  fo.  rent  in  the  church  of  Rome,  we  are  yetal  coc 

Davies*  troverfya][)uut  the  manner  of  reiDoviqg  that  vluc*> 

*— The  u|e  of  the  nave!\%  \p  continue  the  inrant  is  nfiught.  Hooker.*-^ 

wiuo  the  njother,  and  by  the  veflels  thereof  tp  I'hy  filter's  naught:  Oh  Resas!         She* 

4P0Wveys  Its  aUments.  Brown—  (a.)  ♦  Naught.  «./.  Nothing.  Thiii8cc«- 

Me  from  the  womb  th^lWdwifcmufe  did  Uke,  monly,  though  improperly,  written  BMg^*'  ^'^ 

Sip  put  ipy /^</,                                   pPwAy.  AwCHT^pdOvSKTr^ 
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Be  jou  coDteotcd  each  foot,  that  Ilea  between  the  aftragalas  and  oflh 

To  have  a  fon  (et  your  decreea  at  nauj^ht  f  Sbak*  coneifonnia.  Di8. 

*  NAUGHTILY,  adv.  [from  fumghty.]  Wick-  (a.) Navicular Boiib.7  c^  a„^^«^„  r  ,x. 
edly;  corruptly.  Naviculars  Oa.        J  Sec  Anatomy,  }  i6i. 

*  NAUGHTINESS,  n.  f.  [from  naii^kty.'\  NAVIDADiafea-portof  Mexico,  on  the  South 
Wickednefs;  badnefs.  Slight  wickednefs  or  per-  Sea ;  350  milea  W.  oi  Mexico.  I/>n.  106.  e.  W. 
ferfenefs,  aa  of  children. — No  remembrance  of  Lat.  19.  o.  N. 

muightinefi  delights  but  mine  own.  Sidney.  *  NAVIGABLE,  adj,  [navigaUef  Fr.  navigM^ 

NAUGHTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fife-  list  Latin.1    Capable  of  being  pafled  by  (hips  or 

ihire,  6  miles  N.  of  Cupar.  bG«ts.^Toe  firft  peopled  cities  were  all  founded 

*  NAUGHTY,  adj*  The  (ame  with  naugid,^^  upon  thefe  navigaile  rivera  or  their  branches.  JL^ 
I.  Bad  I  wicked;  corrupt.— A  prince  of  great  leigb*j  ISJf.  9/ the  fFarld.-^ManyhMftgaodoned  to 
courage  and  beauty,  but  foftered  up  in  blood  by  the  council  of  Spain  the  cutting  of  a  navigable 
his  naughty  £ither.  Sidney. —  channel  through  this  fmall  ifthmua.  Heylyn — 

Thefe  naughty  times  Almighty  Jove  furveys 

Put  bars  between  the  ownera  and  their  rights.  Earth,  air, and  (hores,  and  navigable  feas.  Drydettm 

Shak.  •  NAVIGABLENESS  »./  [from  navigabU.'} 

How  fiur  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams!  Capacity  to  be  paiTed  in  veflels. 

So  ihines  a  good  deed  in  a  navgbt^  trorld.  Shak.  l  r •)  *  To  NAVIGATE,  v.  «.  \iurwgc^  Latin  ) 

s*  It  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  in  ludicrous  oenfore.  namger^  Fr.]    To  fail ;  to  pafii  by  water. ^The 

But  naughty  man,  thou  doft  not  mean  to  fleep ;  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the 

Betake  thee  to  thy  bed.                        Drydenm  weftem  ocean.  Arbuthnot  on  Coau. 

NAUU£IM,atownof  Germany,|nthecut:leof  (a.)  *  To  Navigatb.  v.  a.    To  pafs  by  (hipa 

the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Hanau  Munzen-  or  boats. — ^Dnifus,  the  fiither  of  the  emperor 

berg,  fimed  lor  ialt-works :  13  miles  N.  of  Hanau.  Claudius*  was  the  firft  who  navigated  the  northern 

(i.)  *  NAVICULAR,  adj.  [naviculariif  Latin ;  ocean.  Arbuthnot  on  Coint. 
Mavicuksrej  Fr.]    In  anatomyi  the  third  bone  in 
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n..,^.*,^...  *"y  ^^S  Wke  navigation,  and  that  they  even 

DsFiiiiTioiia.  ^Ij^ygl^j  ij  impoffibic! 

I.  *  NAVIGATION.  »•/.  lnav%atton»  French ;  4.  However,   profane   hiftory  reprefents  the 
-^^  from  navigate.]    1.  The  ad  or  practice  Phoenicians,  efpccially  thofe  of  their  capital 
of  pafling  by  water.»«Our  {hipping,  for  number.  Tyre,  as  the  firft  navigators;  being  urged  to  feek 
ftrength,  mariners,  and  all  thmgs  that  appertain  a  foreign  commerce  by  the  narrownefs  and  po- 
tc  navigationt  is  as  great  as  ever.  Baroii.— The  verty  of  a  flip  of  ground  they  poflelTed  along  the 
loadftone  is  that  great  help  to  navigation.  More,  coafts ;  aa  well  as  by  the  conveniency  of  two  or 
Rude  as  their  fliips  was  navigation  then,       *  three  good  ports,  and  by  their  natural  genius  for 
No  ufeful  compals  or  meridian  known.    Dryd.  traffic    Accordingly,  Lebanon,  and   the  other 
— When  Pliny  names  the  Poeni  as  inventors  of  neighbouring  mountains,  fumifliing  them  with 
navigation^  it  muft  be  underftood  of  the  Phoeni-  excellent  wood  for  Ihip-buiJding,  in  a  Ihort  time 
clans,  from  whom  the  Carthaginians  are  defcend-  they  were  mafters  of  a  numerous  fleet ;  and  con- 
ed. Arbuthnot  on  Coins,    a.  Veflels  of  navigation*  ftantly  hazarding  new  navigations,  and  fettling 

Tho'  the  yefty  waves  new  trades,  they  foon  arrived  at  an  incrtdiblc 

Confound  and  fwallow  nawgation  up.       Shak.  pitch  of  opulence  and  populotifnefs :  infomuch  as 

1.  Navigation  is  more  accurately  defined,  by  to  be  in  a  condition  to  fend  out  colonies,  the  prin- 

Dr  Mackay  of  Aberdeen,  the  art  of  conducing  cipal  of  which  was  that  of  Carthage:  which, 

or  carrying  a  ihip  from  one  port  to  another.  keeping  up  their  Phoenician  fpirit  of  con^mi-rce, 

Hf sTOBv  ^fih^  A»x  '"  *'"**  "^  ®"'y  equalled  Tyre  itfelf,  but  v^iUy 

iliSTORY  <ifthe  ART.  furpafled  it ;  fending  its  merchant  fleeU  through 

3*  Thx  poets  refer  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Hercules's  pillars,  now  the  ftraits  of  Gibraliar, 

navigation  to  Neptune,  fome  to  Bacchus,  others  along  the  weftem  coafts  of  Africa  and  £ur o</t> ; 

to  Hercules,  others  to  Jafon,  and  others  to  Janus,  and  even,  if  we  believe  fome  authors,  to  Amt  rica. 

w'ho  is  faid  to  have  made  the  firft  fliip.    Hiftorians  5.  Ttrb,  whofe  immenfe  riches  and  power  are 

afcribe  it  to  the  JEginetes,  the  Phoenicians,  Tyri«  reprefented  in  fuch  lofty  terms  both  in  facrt '.  .md 

ans,  and  the  ancient  inhabitanta  of  Britain.   Some  profane  authors,  being  deftroyed  by  Alex.ir  ler 

will  have  it,  the  firft  hint  was  taken  from  the  the  Great,   ita  navigation  and  commerce  t^ere 

flight  of  the  kite;  others,  as  Oppian,  (De  Pif*  transferred  by  the  conqueror  to  Alexandriat  a.vw 

*itfus^  lib.  i.)  from  the  fifti  called  nautilus:  othera  city,  admirably  fituated  for  thoft  purpofes,  pro- 

afcnbe  it  to  accident. — Scripture  refers  the  origin  pofed  for  the  capital  of  the  empire  ot  Afia,  which 

oi  this  ufeful  invention  to  God  himfelf,  who  gave  Alexander  then  meditated.    And  thus  arofe  the 

the  firft  fpecimen  thereof  in  the  ark  built  by  Noah  navigation  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  afterwards 

under  his  diredion.     For  the  raillery  the  good  fo  cultivated  by  the  Ptolemies,  that  Tyre  and 


^n  underwent  on  account  of  his  enterprife  fliowa    Carthage  were  quite  forgot. 
'Tvidently  enough,  that  men  were  then  ignorant  of       6.  Egtft  being  reduced  t 


mto  a  Roman  pro- 
vuce 
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vinoe  after thebattle  of  Adi|tiii»  its  tride  and  oa-  when  Alaric  king  of  tiie  Gothiy  and  iftenririi 

vigation  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aagoftus ;  in  whofe  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  xavtged  Italy. 
time  Alexandria  was  only  inferior  to  Rome :  and        ro«  Thefe  new  iQanderBy  little  imajpwfflg  tii^ 

the  magaztner^f  ^  capital  of  the  world  were  this  was  to  be  their  fixed  refidence*  didnotthbk 

whoHy  fupplied  with  merchandizes  from'  the  ca-  of  compofing  any  body  poHtic;  bat  each  of  tk 

pital  of  E^ypt.     At  lengthy  ALBZAHoaiA  itfdf  7^  iflands  of  the  little  Archipelago  coDdnsedi 

underwent  the  fate  of  Tyre  and  Carthage ;  being  long  time  under  itsfeteral  matos,  and  eachmnk 

fnrpiiied  by  the  Saracens,  who^  in  fpite  of  the  a  diftinA  comraoow€ilth«  Whtn  their  coauBos 

emperor  Heraclius,  overfpvead  the  northern  coafta  was  become  confideraWe  enough  to  give  jealooff 

of  Africa,  8lc,  whence  the  merchants  being  dri-  to  their  neighboursy  thi^  b^an  to  think  of  mi 

ye^9  Alexandria  has  ever  fince  been  in  a  languiih-  ting  into  a  body.    And  it  was  this  unioD,  M  hb 

iog  ft«te,  though  ftill  it  has  a  confiderable  part  of  gun  in  the  6th  centoiy,  but  not  complctnl  tiQ  tk 

the  commerce  of  the  Chriftian  merchants  trading  |th»  that  Uid  the  fure  foundation  of  the  fiitoi 

to  the  Levant.  ^  grandeur  of  the  ftate  of  Vimci.    From  the  tin 

7.  The  nations  of  Roman  BritaiVi  and  the  of  this  union,  their  fleets  of  merchantmen  let 
trrber of  Calbdokia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  Meditcfnoean ;  and  at  U 
from  their  earlieft  anceftors,  many  of  the  ruder  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  particuhurly  Cairoi  a  new  dt^ 
arts  of  navigation.  Their  (hips  were  large  opeN  built  by  the  Saracens  on  the  £•  banks  of  the  Kie^ 
boots,  framed  of  light  timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles  where  they  traded  for  the  fpices  and  otiier  p» 
and  lined  with  hides.  Thefe  were  fomilhed  with  duds  of  the  Indies,  Thus  they  floorifhed,  ioa» 
mafts  and  fails.  The  latter  were  formed  of  bides,  fed  their  commercet  tiidr  navigation,  and  tki 
as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs.  They  were  adually  conquefts.on  the  terra  firma,  till  the  le^oeof 
Md  hides  among  the  Veneti  as  late  as  the  days  of  Cambrav  in  150S,  when  a  number  of  jealoot  pi& 
Csefar;  and  they  were  never  furled,  but  only  ces  confpireo  to  thetr  ruin ;  which  was  the  mat 
bound  to  the  maft.  But  thefe  flight  fea-boats,  eafily  effeded  by  the  diminution  of  their  £d 
and  their  furniture,  would  foon  be  dCfmifled  by  India  commerce,  of  which  the  Portngnefe  had  pt 
the  provincials,  for  the  more  fnbftantialveflels  and  one  part,  and' the  French  another.  Gssoii 
more  artificial  fails  of  the  Romaics.  which  had  applied  to  navigation  at  the  iiM 

8.  The  fall  of  Rome  and  its  empire  diew  along  time  with  Venice,  and  with  equal  foccds,  vaii 
with  it  not  only  that  of  learning  and  the  polite  long  time  its  dangerous  rival,  difputed  with  ictk 
arts,  but  that  of  navigation ;  the 'barbarians,  into  empire  of  the  Tea,  and  Ihared  wiUi  it  the  trade  cf 
whofe  hands  it  fell,  contenting  themfelves  with  Egypt  and  other  parts  both  of  the  ealt  and  wdL 
the  fpoils  of  the'.induftry  of  their  predecefiTors*  11.  Jealoufy  foon  began  to  break  out;  aadthe 
But  no  fooner  were  the  more  brave  among  thofe  two  republics  coming  to  blows,  there  was  aljnoft 
nations  well  fettled  in  their  new  provinces;  fome  continual  war  for  three  centuries  ere  the  fuperio 
in  Gaul,  as  the  Pranks ;  others  in  Spain,  as  the  rity  was  afcertained ;  when,  towards  the  end  at 
Gk>th8;  and  others  in  Italy,  as  the  Ix>mbards;  the  14th  century,  the  bat tl^ of  Chioaa  ended  the 
but  they  began  to  learn  the  advantages  of  nsiviga-  ftrife ;  the  Genoefe,  who  till  then  bad  vfuaily  the 
tion  and  commerce,  and  the  methods  of  managing  advantage,  having  now  loft  all,  and  the  VeactiaBii 
them,  from  the  people  they  fubdued  ;  and  this  almoft  become  defperate,  at  one  happy  blowi  b^ 
with  fo  much  fucoefs,  that  in  a  little  time  fome  yond  all  expedation,  fecured  to  themiehfi  i^ 
of  them  became  able  to  give  new  lefibns,  and  fet  empire  of  the  fea,  and  foperiority  in  conunerce. 
on  foot  new  inftitutions  for  its  advantage.  Thus  is.  About  the  fame  time^  that  navtgatioB  vu 
it  is  to  the  Lombards  we  ufually  afcribe  the  in-  revived  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe,  aoe* 
vention  and  ufe  of  banks,  book-keeping,  exchan*  fociety  of  merchants  was  formed  in  tbe  wt, 
ges,  rechanges,  ficc.  '  which  not  only  carried  conunerce  to  (be  greaid 

^.  It  is  not  certain  which  of  the  European  na-  perfection  it  was  capable  of,  tiU  the  difcovery  (H 

tions,  after  the  fettlement  of  their  new  mailers,  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  but  aHo  formed  a  or* 

firft  betook  theuEifelves  to  navigation  and  com-  fcheme  of  laws  for  the  regulation  thereof,  wbk: 

roerce.    Some  think  it  began  with  the  French;  ftill  obtain  under  the  names  of  l^^«a^C^/f««/^ 

though  the  Italians  feem  to  have  the  jufteft  title  ibe  Sea.    This  fociety  is  that  famous  leagueitfikt 

to  it,  and  are  accordingly  ordinarily  looked  on  as  Hanfe  towns,  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  befss 

the  reftorers  hereof;  as  well  as  of  the  polite  arts,  about  1164.    'See  Hanss  Towns.    For  the  fu- 

which  had  been  baniihed  together  from  the  time  dem  ftate  of  navigation  in  England,  Holhod 

the  empire  was  torn  afunder.    It  is  the  people  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.     See  CoMfAtfi 

Italy,  then,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Venice  and  Trade,  &c. 

Genoa,  who  have  the  gloi7  of  this  reftoration ;        13.  In  cscamining  tbe  reafons  why  connierc: 

and  it  is  to  their  advantageous  fituation  for  navi*  has  pafied  fucceflively  from  tbe  Venetians,  G^> 

Ration  they  in  a  great  meafure  owe  their  glory.  In  efe,  and  Hanfe  towns,  to  the  Portugnefe  and  $p> 

the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  were  a  great  number  ntards,  and  from  thefe  again  to  the  Englift  v^ 

of  marfhy  iflands,  only  feparated  by  narrow  chan-  Dutch ;  it  may  be  eftablifhed  as  a  maxhn,  thst  the 

nels,  but  thofe  well  fcreened«  and  almoft  inaccef-  relation  or  union  between  commerce  and  osfifs* 

fible,  tbe  refidence  of  fome  fifhermen,  who  fup*  tion  is  fo  intimate,  that  th^  fall  of  tbe  one  ifl^j 

ported  themfelves  by  a  little  trade  of  fifti  and  fait,  tably  draws  after  it  the  other's;  and  thattbef  «^ 

which  they  found  in  fome  of  thefe  ifiands.    Thi*  always  either  flourifli  or  dwindle  together.  Hes^ 

ther  the  Ven£ti,  a  people  inhabiting  that  part  fo  many  laws,  ordmances,  ftatntes,  &c  faJl* 

of  Italy  along  the  coafts  of  the  gulph,  retired,  regulation;  and  hence  partieuhvly  that  cdev^ 
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cd  ACT  Of  MATi04Tio]if  which  an  eminent  fo-  by  Columbus,  and  hj  SebaAiui  Catiot.     The 

•eign  author  calls  the  paHaSum  or  twiehry  iUitjf  of  former  certainly  did  ofawrre  this  variatian  without 

'he  commerce  Q/E^glmd;  which  it  the  ftanding  having  heard  of  it  from  any  other  perfoo^  on  the 

•ote,  not  only  of  th«  Britiih  among  themfelvest  14th  Sept.  149a ;  and  it  }m  probaUe  that  Oabot 

nit  alfo  of  other  nations  with  whom  they  traffic*  might  do  the  lame.    At  that  time  it  was  found 

Jee  LawSi  $  9*  lit  and  Makstime,  §  7*  that  there  was  no  Tariatioo  at  the  Azorea»  where 

14.  The  art  of  navigation  hath  been  exceed-  fome  geographers  have  thought  proper  to  place 
Dgly  improved  in  modem  timesy  both  with  re-  the  Grft  meridian ;  though  it  hath  fince  been  ob* 
Rird  to  the  form  of  the  veffelsy  and  the  mctbpds  ferved  that  the  variation  alters  in  time.— The  ufe 
>f  working  them.  The  ufe  of  rowers  is  now  en*  of  the  crois-fkaff  now  began  to  be  introduced 
lire)/  fupofcded  by  the  improvements  made  in  among  (ailors.  This  ancient  infbrument  is  dcfcribed 
the  formation  of  the  fails*  rigging*  &c.  by  which  by  Jdin  Werner  of  Norembeiv  in  bis  annotations 
neann  the  fhips  can  not  only  fail  much  fsfter  than  on  the  firfk  book  of  Ptolemv's  ueography*  printed 
formerly,  but  can  tack  in  any  direction  with  the  in  1514.  He  recommends  it  for  obferving' the 
pvateft  facility.  It  is  alfo  probable  that  the  an*  diftance  between  the  moon  and  fome  ftar^  in  or- 
:iffits  were  neither  fo  well  flUtled  in  finding  the  der  thence  to  determine  the  longitude^' 
^ntudest  nor  in  ftecring  their  veflels  in  P^ces  of  17*  At  this  time  the  art  of  navigation  was  very 
difficult  navigation^  as  the  modems.  But  the  imperfed,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
peateft  advantiKe  which  the  modems  have  over  pUne  charts  which  was  the  only  oiw  then  koowuf 
the  ancientt)  is  from  the  mariner's  compafs*  by  Uid  which,  by  its  groft  errors*  muft  have  gieatly 
i^hich  ihey  can  find  their  way  with  as  great  facr-  mifled  the  mariner*  efpedally  in  voyages  nr  dif- 
lity  Id  the  midft  of  an  immeafurable  ocean*  as  the  tant  from  the  equator.  Its  pfcoepis  were  prob*- 
incirnts  could  have  done  by  creeping  along  the'  bly  at  fivft  only  ii^t  down  on  the  lea-duirts*  as  !• 
coaft,  and  never  going  out  of  fight  of  land.  Some  the.  cnftooi  at  this  day :  but  at  length  there  were 
indeed  contend*  that  this  is  no  new  invention,  but  two  Spanifli  tieatilin  publiflied  in  1545 ;  one  by 
that  the  aticienU  were  acquainted  with  it  They  Peter  de  Medfaiai  the  other  by  Martin  Covtesg 
^T»  that  it  was  impoifible  for^Solomoo  to  have  which  contained  a  complete  fyften  of  the  art,  at 
lent  Oiipsto  Opbuc*  Tarihifli*  and  Parvaim*  which  fo  as  it  was  then  known.  Thefe  fcem  to  have 
^ft  tbey  wil^  have  to  be  Peru^  without  this  uiiefni  been  the  oldefl  writers  who  folly  handled  the  art ; 
oAmment.  They  infift,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  €ar  Medina,  in  his  dedication  to  PhUip  prince  df 
tbe  ancients  to  he  acquainted  vrith  the  attradive  Spam,  laments  that>  mnltitndes  of  flrips  daily  pe- 
nrtueof  the  naagnet,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  its  po*  rifhed  at  fea*  becaide  there  were  neither  teachers 
yity.  Kay,  they  affirm*  that  this  property  of  of  tbe  art,  nor  books  by  which  it  might  be  learn- 
the  magnet  is  plainly  mentioned  in  the  book  of  ed ;  and  Cortes,  in  bis  dedication,  boafls  to  the 
'Oh*  where  the  loadftone  is  mentioned  by  the  name  emperor*  that  be  was  the  firi^  who  bad  reduced 
of  topazy  or  the  Jme  thai  Uinu  itfdfi  But  it  is  navigation  into  a  compendium,  valuing  himfelf 
certain  that  the  Romans,  who  conquered  Judea*  much  on  what  he  had  performed.  Medina  de* 
were  ignorant  of  this  inftnunenti  and  it  is^very  fiended  the  plane  chart;  but  be  was  oppofed  by 
mprobable*  that  fiich  an  uMil  invention,  if  once  Cortes,  who  (hewed  its  errors,  and  endeavoured 
t  bad  been  commonly  known  to  any  nation,  *  to  account  for  the  variation  of  tbe  compaft,  by 
H^ould  have  been  forgot,  or  periieaiy  concealed  fuppofing  the  needle  to  be  influenced  by  a  mag- 
torn  fuch  a  prudent  people  as  the  Komans,  who  nctic  pole  (which  he  called  the  mm#  a$irm3ive), 
vere  fo  much  interefted  m  the  difcovery  of  it.  diAerent  firom  that  of  the  worM :  which  notion 
^  <5-  Among  thofe  who  think  that  the  ma  am  ax's  hath  been  farther  profecuted  by  otfaen. 
COMPASS  is  a  modem  invention,  it  hath  been  iS.  Mbdhia's  book  was  foon  tranflated  inta 
Buchdifputed  who  was  the  inventor*  Some  give  Italian,  French,  and  Flemilh,  ^d  ferved  for  a 
Ae  honour  of  it  to  Flavio  Oiota  of  Amalfi  in  Cam-  long  time  as  a  guide  to  foreign  navigators.  How- 
)ania,  in  the  X4th  ceptury,  (See  OioiA,);  while  ever  Coaras  was  the  favourite  author  of  the 
nbers  iay  that  it  came  from  the  eaft,  and  was  car-  Engliih  nation,  and  was  tranflated  in  1561 ;  while 
^^  known  in  Europe.  But,  at  whatever  time  it  14edina's  worit  was  entirely  negleded,  though 
^28  invented,  it  is  certain,  that  the  mariner's  tranflated'  alfo  within  a  Aert  tune  of  the  other. 
lOmpafs  was  not  comifionly  nicd  in  navigation  be-  At  that  time  the  fyftem  of  navigation  confifted  of 
^  f4io.  In  that  year  the  fcience  was  confider-  the  following  particulars,  and  others  fimilar :  An 
f  ^IJPPi'oved  under  the  anfpices  of  Henry  duke  account  of  the  Ptolemaic  hypothefis,  and  the 

ft    D^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  <^^  ^'"K  of  Portugal.    In  circles  of  the  fpheie;  of  the  roundoefs  of  the 

'4H5«  Roderic  and  Jofeph*  phyficiaos  to  kidg  John  earth,  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  climates,  &c.  and 

iVr^'    ^^°^^^'  ^ofi^^^  w>^l>  one  Martin  of  Bo-  eclipies  of  the  luminaries ;  a  calendar;  the  me- 

^ijb  a  PonugueCe  native  of  the  ifland  of  Fayal,  thod  of  finding  the  prime*  epad,  moon's  age*  and 

tf  IK  r  't*^^^  Regiomonunus*  calculated  Ubles  tides;  a  defcHption  of  the  compafs;  an  j 

tbe  fun  8  declination  for  the  u(e  of  failors,  and  of  its  variation,  for  the  difcovering  of  wht 


account 
which  Cor* 


!  2?"*!"/<^d  the  aftrolabe  for  takinjy  obfervations  tes  faid  an  iaftrument  might  eafily  be  contrived  ; 

ed  Pk  2^^^  inftrudions  of  Martin,  the  celebia.  Ubles  of  the  fun's  declination  for  four  years,  in 

limr  If      '^^^  Columbus  is  laid  to  have  availed  order  to  find  tbe  latitude  from  bis  meridian  altl- 

^J^it*  and  to  have  improved  the  Spaniards  in  tude ;  direaions  to  find  the  fame  by  cerUin  ftars : 

rf  u  ir^K  *?^*  of  the  art :  for  the  fiuther  progrefs  of  the  coorfe  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  the  length  of 

riiie  k  ^  leaure  was  afterwards  founded  at  Se-  the  days;  of  time  and  its  divifions;  the  method 

ifi^I^^^'^  Charies  V.  of  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  and  night  y  and  lafl- 

^*  ihe  dificovery  of  the  TAftUTiog  is  claimed  ly,  a  deftrription  of  the  fea-chart|  on  which,  ti> 
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dtfcover  ntfhere  the  ihip  is,  they  made  ufe  of  a  water,  while  the  time  k  reckctted  dutiog  vbid 

fmall  table*  that  (bowed,  upon  an  alteration  of  one  the  line  that  is  fattened  to  it  is  Teering  oat*  TW 

degree  of  the  latitude,  bow  many  leagues  were  author  of  this  contrivance  is  not  known;  orhir 

run  in  each  rbumb,  together  with  the  departure  was  it  taken  notice  of  till  1607,  in  an  Baft  ]»& 

from  the  meridian.    Befides,  fome  tnftruments  voyage* publiflied  by  Purchas;  but  froffl  this  tist 

were  deficribed,  efpecially  by  Cortes ;  fuch  as  one  it  became  famousi  and  was  much  taken  ta&ti 

to  find  the  place  and  declination  of  the  Am,  with  by  almoft  all   writers  on   narigation  in  an 

the  days  and  place  of  the  moon ;  certain  dials,  the  country ;  and  it  ftill  continues  to  be  nfed  as  a 

aftrolabe  and  crofs-ftaff;  with  a  complex  machine  firft,  though  many  attempts  have  been  msde  to 

to  difcover  the  hour  and  latitude  at  once.  .  improve  it,  and  contrivances  propofed  to  fupph 

19.  About  the  iame  time  were  made  propofals  its  plat:e ;  many  of  which  have  facoeeded  m  apat 

for  finding  the  longitude  by  oblervations  on  the  water,  but  proved  ufeleis  in  a  ftormy  {a.  Ss 

moon.    In  1530,   GfiM»iA  Frisius  advifed  the  Log,  §  3—8. 

keeping  of  the  time  by  means  of  fmall  clicks  or       23.  In  1581  Michael  Coiqnet,  a  utiiea 

watches,  then,  as  he  lays,  newly  invented.    He  Antwerp,  publilbed  a  treatife  in  which  he  o- 

alfo  contrived  a  new  fort  of  crofs-ftafF,  and  an  madverted  on  Medina.    In  this  he  ihewedt  i^ 

inftrument  called  the  nautical  quadrant;  which  as  the  rhumbs  are  fpirals,  making  endleft  m^ 

laft  was  much  praifed  by  William  Cunningham9  tions  about  the  poles,  numerous  errors  asftii 

in  his  Afirmmmeai  Claftf  printed  in  1559.  from  their  beins  reprefented  by  ftraight  line!  m 

40.  In  153 7,  Peter  Nunez,  or  Nonius,  publilhed  the  fin-charts ;  but  though  he  hoped  to  fiod  a n- 

a  book  in  the  Pbrtuguefe  lajiguage,  to  explain  a  medy  for  the^  errors,  he  was  of  opiiucQ  thsttir 

difficulty  in  navigation  propofed  to  him  by  the  propofals  of  j^Ionius  were  ficaroely  pndkaW^ 

commander  Don  Martin  Alphonfo  De  Sufa.    In  and  therefore  in  a  great  meafore  ufeleis.   Iotret> 

this  he  expofes  the  errors  of  the  plane  chart,  and  tng  of  the  fun's  declination,  he  took  notice  of  t^ 

gives  the  Jolntion  of  feveral  curious  aftronomical  gndual  decreafe  in  the  obliquity  of  the  cdipbci 

problems;  among  which  is  that  of  determining  the  he  alfo  defcribed  the  crofs-ltaff  with  three  tns^ 

latitude  mm  two  obfervatiODS  of  the  fun's  altitude,  verfe  pieces,  as  it  is  at  preient  made,  and  vUi 

and  intermediate  azimuth  being  given«    He  ob«  he  o¥med  to  have  been  then   in  comsMB  tt" 

ferved,  that  though  the  rhumbs  are  fpiral  lines,  yet  among  the  fiulors.    He  likewife  gave  iioaie  iok* 

the  dired  conrfe  of  a  ihip  will  always  be  in  the  ments  of  his  own  invention ;  bot  all  of  than » 

arch  of  a  great  circle,  whereby  the  angle  with  the  now  laid  afide,  excepting  perhaps  his  oodurai. 

meridians  will  continually  change;  all  that  the  He  conitruded  a  fea^table  to  beufisdbffncbs 

fteeriman  can  here  do  for  the  preserving  of  the  failed  beyond  60^  of  latitude;  and  at  the  cod  a 

original rhumbyistocorrefttheiedeviationsasfoon  the  book  is  delivered  a  method  of  faihsgoot 

as  they  appear  fenfible.    But  thus  the  ihip  will  in  parallel  of  latitude  by  means  of  a  ring-dial  vi  \ 

reality  dncribe  a  courfe  without  the  rhumb^line  04  hour-glafs. 

intended ;  and  therefore  his  calculations  for  affign*       94.  The  fame  year  the  difcovcry  of  tbe  mf- 

Ing  the  latitude,  where  Wf  rhumb-line  croifes  the  ping  a  bbdlb  was  made  by  Mr  Robset  Fouil 

ieveral  meridians,  win  be  m  fome  meafure  errone-  In  his  publication  on  that  art,  he  maintaisi,  r 

ou8«  He  invented  a  method  of  dividing  a  quadrant  oppofitton  to  Cortes,  that  the  variation  of  lir 

by  means  of  concentric  circles,  which,  after  being  compaih  was  cauied  by  lame  potnt  on  tbe  feme 

much  improved  by  Dr  Halley,  is  ufed  at  prefentt  of  the  earth,  and  not  in  the  heavens ;  he  alfo  ss 

and  is  called  a  Nomus.  confiderable  improvements  in  tbe  conftrudior  j^ 

ai.  In  1577  Mr  William  Bournb  publifhed  compaiTes   themfelves;   ihewing   efpectiUy  t^ 

a  treatife,  in  which,  by  confidering  the  irregulari-  danger  of  not  fixing,  on  account  of  the  vviit^ 

ties  in  the  moon's  motion,  he  ihows  the  errors  of  the  wire  diredly  under  the  JlowerMmi  * 

the  failor  in  finding  her  age  by  tbe  epad,  and  compafTes  made  in  different  countries  have  ]^ 

alfo  in  determining  the  hour  from  obterying  on  it  differently.    To  this  performance  of  Forsu:^ 

what  point  of  the  compafs  the  fun  and  moon  ap-  is  always  prefixed  a  difcourfe  on  the  variitKr  x 

peared.    He  advifes,  in  failing  towards  the  high  the  magnetical  needle,  by  Jdr  William  Bim9.p> 

latitudes,  to  keep  the  reckoning   by  the  .globe,  in  which  he  ihows  how  to  determine  the  T3ro^J| 

as  there  tbe  plane  chart  is  mpit  erroneous.    He  in  manjr  different  ways*   He  alfo  points  out  oc* 

defpairs  of  our  ever  being  able  to  find  the  long!-  errors  m  the  pr;tdtice  of  navigation  at  thtftc^ 

tude,  unlefs  the  variation  of  the  compafs  ihould  be  and  fpeaks  in  very  fevere  terms  conoeniiv  ^ 

occafioned  by  fome  fuch  attraAive  point  as  Cortes  who  had  publifhed  upon  it. 
had  imagined;  of  which,  howeviK  he  doubts:       15.  All  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  cooti*''- 

but  as  he  had  .ihewn  how  to  find  the  variation  at  to  publifli  treatifes  on  the  art.    In  15S5  as  u*  * 

all  times,  be  advifes  to  keep  an  account  of  the  lent  compendium  was  publifhed  by  Roo^^'] 

obfervations,  as  ufeful  for  finding  the  place  of  the  Zamorano  ;  which  contributed  i^rotlf  tovi^* 

ihip ;  which  advice  was  profecuted  at  large  by  the  improvement  of  the  art»  particolarif  is ' 

Simon  Stevin,  in  2i  treatife  publifhed  at  Leyden  fea  charts.    Globes  of  an  improved  kind,  ai^^ 
in  X599  f  ^^^  fubjeA  of  which  was  the  fame  year  >  a  much  lai*gcr  fize'tban  thofe  formerly  ufei^«*'^ 

printed  at  London  in  Bnglifh   by  Mr  Edward  now  conftrudted,  and  many  tmproveocoti  ^' 

Wright,  intitled  the  Haven-fitMng  Art,  made  in  other  inftrumenU;  however,  the  ^ 

%%.  In  this  ancient  traa  alfo  is  defcribed  the  chart  continued  flill  to  be  followed,  thooga  ^* 

way  by  which  our  iailors  eftimate  tbe  rate  of  a  errors  were  frequently  complained  of. 
fhip  in  her  courfe,  by  the  LOG.  This  was  fo  named       a6.  Methods  of  removing  thefe  emss  ^* 

from  the  piece  of  wood  or  tog  that  floats  in  tbe  indeed  been  fought  after;  and  GtaAioMi'^/* 
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OK  feems  to  faa?e  been  the  firft  who  found  the  ufes  of  it  to  navigators.    In  1610  a  fecond  edition 

tie  method  of  doing  this  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  of  Mr  Wright's  book  was  publKhed  with  improve- 

arpofes  of  feamen.   His  method  was  to  reprefent  ments.    An  excellent  method  was   propoil*d  of 

le  parallels  both  of  latitude  and  longitude  by  determining  the  magnitude  of  the  eari^i ;  at  the 

irallel  ftraight  lines,  but  gradually  to  augment  fame  time  it.  was  judiciouHy  propofcd  to  make 

le  former  as  they  approached  the  pole.    Thus  our  common  meafures  in  fome  proportion  to  a 

le  rhumbs,  which  otherwife  ought  to  have  been  degree  on  its  furface,  that  they  might  not  depend 

irves,  were  now  alfo  extended  into  ftraight  lines;  on  the  uncertain  length  of  a  barley-corn.    Some 

id  thus  a  ftraight  line  drawn  between  any  two  of  his  other  improvements  were,  *'  The  table  of 

aces  marked   upon  the  chart  would  make  an  latitudes  for  dividing  the  meridian  computed  to^ 

igie  with  the  meridians,  exprefling  the  rhumb  minutes;"  whereas  it  had  only  been  divided  to 

adiog  from  the  one  to  the  otben    But  though,  every  tenth  minute.    He  alfo  publiflied  a  defcHp* 

1569,  Mercator  ^publiihed  an  univerfal  map  tion  of  an  inftrument  which  he  calls  the  fia^rinsj; 

nftruded  in  this  manner,  it  doth  not  appear  that  and  by  which  the  variation  of  the  compafs^  alti- 

f  vas  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  tude  of  the  fun,  and  time  of  the  day,  may  be  de« 

is  proceeded ;  and  it  is  now  generally  believed,  termined  readily  at  once  in  any  place,  provided 

at  the  true  prjpciples  on  which  the  conftruAion  the  latitude  is  known.    He  (hewed  alfo  how  to 

what  is  calleid  Mercator* s  chart  depends,  were  correct  the  errors  ariling  from  the  eccentricity  of 

ft  difcovered  by  an  Engliftiman,  Mr  Edward  the  eye  in  obferving  by  the  crofs  ftaff.    He  made 

right.  a  total  amendment  in  the  tables  of  the  declina- 

37.  Mr  Wright  fuppofes,  but,  according  to  tions  and  places  of  the  fun  and  ftars  from  his  own 

t  general  opinion,  without  fufficient  grounds,  obfervations,  made  with  a  5x-foot  quadrant,  in  the 

It  this  enlargement  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  years  1594,  95,  96,  and  97.    A  fea-quadrant  to 

u  known  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  take  altitudes  by  a  foreward  cr  backward  obfer* 

tt  the  fame  thing  had  alfo  been  fpoken  of  by  vat  ion ;  and  likewife  with  a  contrivance  for  the 

irtea.    The  ezpreliions  of  Ptolemy,  alluded  to,  ready  finding  the  latitude  by  the  height  of  the 

ite  indeed  to  the  proportion  between  the  dif-  pole-ftar,  when  not  upon  the  meridian.    To  this 

ices  of  the  parallels  and  meridians ;  but  inftead  edition  was  fubjomed  a  tranflation  of  Zemorano's 

propofing  any  gradual  enlargement  of  the  pa*  Compendium  above  mentioned ;  in  which  he  cor- 

tels  of  latitude,  in  a  general  chart,  he  fpeaks  reAed  fdme  miftakes  in  the  original/  adding  a 

yof  particular  maps ;  and  advifes  not  to  con-  large  table  of  the  variation  of  the  compafs  ob- 

'  a  fyftem  of  fach  maps  to  one  and  the  fame  ferved  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world,  ta 

le,  but  to  plan  them  out  by  a  different  meafure,  (hew  that  it  was  not  occaHoned  by  any  m  igneticn! 

Bccafion  might  require ;  only  with  this  precau-  pole. 

),  that  the  degrees  of  longitude  in  each- (hould  99.  Thefe  improvements  foon  became  knowrr 

r  fome  proportion  to  thofe  of  latitude ;  and  this  abroad.    In  160S  a  treatife,  tntitled  Hypomnewata 

portion  is  to  be  deduced  lixim  that  which  the  Matbematica  was  publifhed  by  Simon  Stcvin,  for 

rnitude  of  the  refpeftive  parallels  bears  to  a  the  ufe  of  Prince  Maurice.    In  that  part  relating 

it  circle  of  the  fphere.    He  adds,  that  in  par-  to  navigation,  the  author  having  treated  of  failini; 

larmapSf  if  this  proportion  beobferved  with  on  a  great  circle,   and  ihewn  how  to  draw  tht* 

ird  to  the  middle  parallel,  the  inconvenience  rhumbs   on   a   globe   mechanically,    A*ts   down 

not  be  great,  though  the  meridiaos  ftiould  be  Wright's  two  tables  of  latitude  and  of  rhumbs, 

ight  parallels  to  each  other.    Here  heis  faid  in  order  to  defcribe  thefe  lines  more  accurately, 

'to  mean,  that  the  maps  ftiould  in  fome  meafure  pretending  even  to  have  difcovered  an  error  in 

tfent  the  figures  of  the  countries  for  which  Wright's  table.    But  all  Stevin's  olije<aion8  were 

*  are  drawn.    In  this  fenfe  Mercator,  who  fully  anfwered  by  the  author  himfeif,  who  (howed 

r  maps  for  Ptolemy's  tables,  underftood  him ;  that  they  arofe  from  the  grofs  way  of  calculating 

king  it,  however,  an  improvement  not  to  re-  made  ufe  of  by  the  former. 

tethe  meridians  by  one  parallel,  but  by  two;  '    30.  In  1614  the  learned  Wellebrord  Snell, 

diftant  from  the  ncrtherb,  the  other  from  the  profefTor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  publifhed  a 

hem  extremity  of  the  map,  by  a  fourth  part  treatife  of  navigation  on  Wright's  plan,  but  fome- 

te  whole  depth;  by  which  means,  in  his  maps,  what  obfcurely;  and  as  he  did  not  particularly 

igh  the  meridians  are  ftraight  lines,  yet  they  mention  all  the  difcoveries  of  Wright,  the  latter 

eoerally  drawn  inclining  to  each  other  towards  was  thought  by  fome  to  h^ve  taken  the  hint  of 

)oles.     With  regard  to  Cortes,  he  fpeaks  only  all  his  difcoveries  from  SnelHus.    But  this  fup- 

tenumberof  degrees  of  latitude,  and  not  of  the  pofition  is  long  ago  refuted;  and  Wright  cnjoy.s 

3t  of  them  ;  nay,  he  gives  exprefs  directions,  the  honour  of  thofe  difcoveries,-  which  is  juftly 

they  fhould  all  be  laid  down' by  equal  meafure-  bis  due. 

t  on  a  fcale  of  leagues  adapted  to  the  map.  31.  Mr  Wright  having  (hown  how  to  find  the 

.  For  fome   time  after  the  appearance  of  place  of  the  fhip  on  his  chart,  obferved  that  the 

ator's  map,  it  was  not  rightly  underftood,  fame  might   be  performed   more  accurately  b/ 

t  was  even  thought  to  be  entirely  ufelefs,  if  calculation ;  but  confidering,  as  he  fays^  that  th  ' 

letrimental.    However,  about  1591  its  utility  latitudes,  and  efpecially  the  courfes  at  fca,  couht 

a  to '              ...  -                   -       --  .      .          .     .^         -i-^i-. 


Gl 

Correction   ^  >,  ^  -  . 

e  he  fully  explained  the  reafon  of  exFendrng  out  upon  his  chart  the  fhip's  way  after  the  manner 

ength  of  the  parallels  of  latitude, 'and  the  then  ufually  pradifcd.    However,  in  1614.  Mr 
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Ra^he  Handsok*  among  his  irMtffV/i/fz<^io«/fub-  •    ^.  Gunter's  rulsr   was  prqjeded  icto 

joioed  to  a  tranflation  of  Pittifcud'a  Triifooometryy  circular  arch  by  the  Rev«  Wii*liam  Ovghtk 

folved  very  diftindly  every  cafe  of  navigation,  by  in  16339  and.iu  ufes  fully  fiiown  taa  puopJ 

applying  arithmetical   calculations  to  Wright's  entitled  The  clrciej  of  PraporHon;   wh^  10 

table  of  latitudes,   or  of  meridional  parts,  as  it  appendix,   are  well   bandied  fieveral  iropon 

hath  fince  been  called.  points  in  navigation.    It  has  al£>  been  sude 

32.  Though  the  method  difcovered  by  Wright,  the  form  of  a  Aiding  ruler, 
fbr  finding  the  change  of  longitude  by  a  (hip  fail-        35.  The  logarithmic  tables  were  6rft  applied 
ing  on  a  rhumb,  is  the  proper  way  of  performing  the  different  cafes  of  (ailing  by  Mr  TnoMit 
|t,  Handfon  propofes  two  ways  of  approximation  disom,  in  his  treatife  entitled  AritbmeiUal Ki 
to  it  without  the  affiftance  of  Wright's  divifion  gationy  printed  in  1625.    He  alfo  gives  two 
of  the  meridian  line.    The  firft  was  computed  by  verfe  tables,  with  their  ufes ;  the  one  to  qo; 
the  arithmetical   mean    between   the  cofines   of  points  of  the  compafs,  the  other  to  degreft 
both  latitudes ;  the  other  by  the  (ame  mean  be-  Henry  GeUibrand  publi(hed  his  diicovery  d 
tween  the  fecants,  as  an  alternate,  when  Wright's  changes  of  the  variation  of  the  compaii  e 
book  was  not  at  hand ;  though  this  latter  is  wider  fmall  4to  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Difcmaft 
from  tl^e  truth  than  the  Brft.    By  the  fame  cal-  matical  on  the  Variation.  0/  Hit  Magneticai  K 
culations  al(b,  be  (bowed  how  much  each  of  thefe  printed  in  1635.    '^^^*  extraordinary  pbenoi 
compendiuros  deviates  from  the  truth,  and  alfo  he  found  out  by  comparing  the  ctbfervatiochi 
bow  widely  the  computations  on  the  erroneous  at  different  times  near  the  (ame  place  by  M 
principles  of  the  plane  chart  differ  from  them  all.  rough,  Mr  Gunter,   and  himfelf,  all  pci£)ni 
The  method,  however,  generally  ufed  by  our  failors  great  (kill  and  experience  in  thefe  matten.  T 
is  commonly  called  the  middle  latitude ;  which,  difcovery  was  likewife  foon  known  abroid; 
though  it  errs  more  than  that  by  the  arithmetical  F.  Athanafius  Kircher,   in    his  treatife  cb* 
mean  between  th^  two  cofines,  i^  preferred,  on  Magnes%  firit  printed  at  Rome  in  i64tt  i^^ 
account  of  its  being  lefs  pperofe ;  yet  in  high  lati-  us,  that  he  had  been  told  it  by  Mr  John  Grt 
tudes  it  is  more  eligible  to  ufe  that  of  the  arith-  and  then  gives  a  letter  of  tbe  famoos  Bl' 
metical  mean  between  the   logarithmic   cofines,  Merfennus,  containing  a  very  diftind  accoi^A 
equivalent  to  the  geometrical  mean  between  the  the  fame. 

cofines  themfelves;  a  method  fince  propofed  by        36.  As  altitudes  of  the  fun  are  taken  oo 

Mr  John  Ba(rat.   The  computation  by  the  middle  board  by  obferving  his  elevation  above  the  1 

latitude  will  always  fall  (hort  of  the  true  change  horizon,  to  colled  from  thence  the  fuo's  trw 

of  longitude;  that  by  the  geometrical  mean  will  titude  with  corrednefs,  Wright  obfervet  it's 

always  exceed;   but   that   by  the   arithmetical  neceflary  that  the  dip  of  the  horizon  bdov 

mean  falls  (hort  in  latitudes  above  45^,  and  ex*  obfervei^s  eye  (hould  be  brought  into  tbe  aoca 

ceeds  in  lefifer  latitudes.    However,  none  of  thefe  which  cannot  be  calculated  without  kno«nv| 

methods  will  differ  much  from  the  truth  when  magnitude  of  the  earth.    Hence  he  wat 

the  change  of  latitude  is  fmalU  to  propofe  the  different  methods  for  fiodtof 

33.  About  this  time  logarithms  were  invent-  b5t  complains  that  the  molt  efTedoal  wat  3« 

ed  by  John  Napier,   baron  of  Merchi(ton  in  his  power  to  execute;   and  therefore 

Scotland,  and  proved  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  the  himfelf  with  a  rude  attempt,   in  fome 

art  of  navigation.    They  were  firft  applied   by  fufficient  for  his  purpofe;  and  tbedimeito 

Mr  Edward  Gitnter  in  i6ao.    He  conftruded  the  earth  deduced  by  him  correfpooded  ft* 

a  table  of  artificial  fines  and  tangents  to  every  jni-  with  the  ufual  divifions  of  the  log-line,  thita 

nute  of  the  quadrant.    Thefe  were  applied  ac-  writ  not- an  exprefs  treatife  on  navigiticsJ 

cording  to  Wright's  table  of  meridional   parts,  only  for  tbe  corneding  fu^h  errors  as  prcvaiBi 

and  have  been  found  extremely  ufeful  in  other  general  pradice,  the  log- line  did  not  ^ 

branches  of  the  mathematics.    He  contrived  alfo  pis  notice. 

a  moft  excellent  ruler,  commonly  called  Gun*  .    37.  Mr  Richard  Norwood,  however,  ptf 

tbr's  scale,  on  which  were  infcribed  the  lo-  execution  the  method  recommended  by  MrW 

garithmic   lines  for  numbers,  and  for  fines  and  as  the  moft  perfed  for  meaiiiring  tbe  dii 

tangents  of  arches.    He  alfo  greatly  improved  the  of  the  earth,  with  the  true  length  of  the  de^r^^ 

ledor  for  the  fame  purpofes.    He  (hewed  alfo  a  great  circle  upon  it;  and,  in  1635,  beK^' 

how  to  take  a  back  obfervation  by  the  crofs-ftaff,  meafured  the  diftaoce  between  L.onJoo  swi  Tr 

whereby  the^  error  arifing  from  the  eccentricity  of  from  whence,  and  the  fumnier  folfUtial  ai ' 

the  eye  is  avoided*   He  de(cribed  likewiie  another  the  fun  ob(erved  on  the  meridian  at  both 

inf^rument  of  his  own  invention,  called  the  crofs^  he  found  a  degree  on  a  great  circle  of  tbe 

hovh  for  taking  altitudes  of  the  fun  or  (tars,  with  to  contain  367,196  Englilh  feet,  equal  to 

ibme  contrivances  for  the  more  ready  colleding  French  fathoms  or  toifes ;  which  it  very  e 

the  latitude  from  the  obfervation.  The  diicoveries  appears  from  many  meafures  that  have  bees 

oonfeming  the  logarithms  were  carried  to  France  fince  that  time.    Of  all  this  Mr  Norwood 

in  1624  bv  Mr  Edmund  Wingate,  who  publKhed  full  account,  in  his  treatife  called  the  St 

two  fmall  trads   in  that  year  at  Paris.    In  one  Pra&ice^  publi(hed  in  1637.    He  these  (bo«> 

of  the(e  he  taught  the  ufe  of  Gunter's  fcale;  reafon  why  Snell  bad  failed  in  his  atte<9p<> 

and  in  the  other,  of  the  tables  of  artificial  fines  points  out  alfo  various  u(eB  of  his  difcovsTr  W 

and  tangents,  as  modelled  according  to  Napier's  ticnlarly  for  correding  the  grofs  errors  k>t^ 

lafl  fornu  erroneoudy  attributed  by  Wingate  t6  committed  in  tbe  divi&ons  of  the  log-Use.  y^ 

Briggs.  necefi[ary  amendments,  however,  woe  ^  * 

t».«» 
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tded  to  hf  the  Dulors,  whofe  obftinacy  in  ad-  Aberdeen,  in  his  Exercitattones  Gtomeiric^t  printed 

ring  to  eftabliflied  errors  has  been  complained  at  London  in  1668;  and  a^erwards  more  con* 

by  Ibc  beft  wrjten  on  navigation  j  but  at  length  cifely  demonftrated,  together  with  a  Ccientific  de- 

7  foujDd  their  way  into  practice,  and  few  navi-  termination  of  the  diviior,  by  Dr  Halley  in  the 

tors  of  reputation  now  ufe  the  old  iheafure  of  4»  PbiUf,  Tranf.  for  1695,  N**  419,  from  the  confidcr- 

t  to  a  knot.    In  that  treatife  alfo  Mr  Norwood  ation  of  the  fpirals  into  which  the  rhumbs  are 

(cribes  big  own  excellent  method  of   fetting  transformed,  in  the  ftereographic  projedion  ofthe 

iro  and  perfeAing  a  fea-reckoning,  by  ufing  a  fphere  upon  the  plane  of  the  equtnodial ;  and 

rerfe  table;  which  method  he  had  followed  which  is  rendered  ftilt  more  fimple  by  Mr  Roger 

t  taught  for  many  years.  He^ihows  alfo  how  to  Cotes,  in  his  Logometeria^  firft  publiftied  in  the 

Hfy  thecourfe  by  the  variation  of  the  compafs  Pbilo/.  Tranf.  for  17x49  N^  388.     It  is  added  in 

Dg  confidered;  alfo  how  to  difcover  currents,  Gunter's  book,  that  if  -i^  of  this  divifion,  which 

i  to  make  proper  allowance  on  tbeir  account,  does  not  fenfibly  differ  from  the  logarithmic  tan- 

ii  treatife,  and  another  on  trigonometry,  were  gent  of  45^  i^3o''(with  the  radius  fubtraded  from 

itinually  reprinted,  as  the  principal  books  for  it)  be  ufed,  the  quotient  will  exhibit  the  meridional 

luog fcientiftcaHy  the  a|rt  of  navigation.    What  parts  exprefled  in  leagues;  and  this  is  the  divifor 

»d  delivered,  efnecialiy  in  the  latter,  concerning  fet  down  in  Norwood's  Epitome.   After  the  fame 

fubjed,  was  contnd^ed  as  a  manual  for  failors,  manner  the  meridional  parts  will  be  found  in  mi* 

( very  fbaH  piece  called  his:  Epitome i  "which  flutes,  if  the  Jike  logarithmic  tangent  of  45^  x'  30", 

^1  performance  has  gone  through  a  great  dimtnifhed  by  the  radius,  be  taken ;  that  is,  tfac^ 

Dber  of  editions.  number  ufed  by  others  being  11,633,  when  ibc 

8.  No  alterations  weie  ever  made  in  the  Sea-  logarithmic  tables  coniifr  of  eight  places  of  figures 

I's  Pradfce  till  the  xsth  ^ition  in  XI676,  when  befides  the  index. 

folioinring  paragraph  was  inferted  in  a  Tmaller  40.  In  an  edition  of  the  Seaman* s  Kalendarf  Air 

f^&cri  *•  About  x67a  M.  Picart  publilhed  Bomb  declared,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  loiigi- 

■ccount  in  French,  concerning  the  meafure  of  tude  by  having  found  out  the  true  theory  of  the 

nrth,  a  breviate  whereof  may  be  feen  in  the  magnetic  variation ;  and  to  gain  credit  to  his  afier- 

Sy^  Tranfi  N^  xia ;  wherein  he  concludes  one  tlon,  he  foretold,  that  at  London,  in  1657,  there 

ee  to  contain  365,184  £ngt!(h  feet,  nearly  i^ould  be  no  variation  of  the  compafs,  and  from 

eing  with  Mr' Norwood's  experiiAenc ;''  and  that  time  it  would  gradually  incrtafe  the  other 

advertifement  is  contintfed  in  the  fubftquent  way  4  which  happened  accordingly.   Again,  in  the 

ions  as  late  as  X73a.    About  1645  Mr  Bond  Pbdof.  Tranf.  for  x668,  N°  40,  he  publifbed  a  table 

liOied  in'Norwood^t  Epitome. a  very  great  of  the  variation  for  49  years  to  come.    Thus  he 

povement  in  Wright's  method,  by  a  property  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  his  treatife,  entitled 

s  meridian  line,  whereby  its divifions  are  more*  Tbt  Longitude  Founds  ^93^^  in  1676,  publiflied  by 

ttilicaily  affigned  thanthe author  himfelf  was  the  fpecial  command  of  Charles  II.  and  approved 

toetfed-;  which 'was  from  this  theorem,  that  by  many  celebrated  mathematicians. 

*'  divifions   are  analogtius  fo  the  excefles  of  41.  It  was  not  long,  *  however,  before  it  met 

logarithmic  tangents  of  half  the  refpe^ive  with  oppofition ;   and,  in  1678,  another  treatife, 

ides,  augmented'  by  4/  degrees   above  the  entitled  The  Longitude  not  Founds  made  its  appear- 

ithm  of  the   radius.    This' lie  afterwards  ance;  and  as^ Mr  Bond's  hypo* hefis  did  not  in  any 

i»ed  more  fully  in  the  edition  of  Qunter's  manner  anfwer  its  author's  fanguine  expedations, 

»f  printed  in'  1653 ;   Where,  afler  obferving  the  affair  was  undertaken  by  Dr  Halley.    The 

the  logancbmic  tangents  Irom  45^  upwards  refult  of  his  fpecolations  was,  that  the  magnetic 

afe  in  the  iame  manner  that  the  fecants  added  needle  is  influenced  by  four  poles ;  but  this  won- 

her  do ;  if  every  half  degree  be  accounted  derful  phenomenon  feems  hitherto  to  have  eluded 

vfaoJe  degree  of  Mercators  meridional  line;  all  our  refearches.    In  X700,  however,  Dr  Halley 

lie  for  computing  the  meridional  parts  be-  |>ubli{hed  a  general  map,   with  curve   lines  ex- 

og  to  any  two  latitudes,  fuppofed  on  the  preffing  the  paths  where  the  magnetic  needle  had 

fide  of  the  equator,   is  to  the  following  the  fame  variation ;  which  was  received  with  uni- 

9  *'  Take  the  logarkhmtc  tangent,  Nje^ng  verial  applaufe.  But  as  the  pofitions  of  thefe  curves 

sdins,  of  l»lf  each  latitude,  augmented  by  vary  from  tinie  to  time,  they  fhould  frequently 

igrees;  divide  the  difference  of  thofe  num-  be  correfted  by  fkilful  perfons;  as  was  done  in 

»y  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  5"*  30^^  the  ra-  1744  and  1756,  by  Mr  William  Mountaine.  and 

«ing  Itkewii;  lejeded ;  and  the  quotient  will  Mr  James  Dodfon,  F.  R.  S:    In  the  Phifof  Tranf. 

e  meridional  parts  ^required,  exprefled  in  for  1690  Dr  Halley  alfo  gave  a  difTertatton  on  the 

ra."  This  mle  is  the  immediate  confequence  monfoons ;  containing  marry  very  ufefu^  obferva- 

the  getienl  theorem,  that  the  degrees  of  la.  tions  for  fuch  as  (ail  to  places  fubjed  to  thefie 

!  bear  to  one  degree  (or  60  minutes,  which  winds. 

night's  table  ftand  for  the  meridional  parts  4a.  After  the  true  principles  of  the  ait  were 

e  degree)  the  fame  proportion  as  the  loga-  fettled   by  Wright,   Bond,  and   Norwood,   the 

ic  ungent  of  half  any  btitude  augmented  by  authors  on  navigation  became  fo  numerous,  that 

id  the  radius  negleded,  to  the  like  ungent  it  would  be  impofiible  to  enumerate  them ;  and 

If  a  degree  augmented  by  45°,   with  the  every  thrag  relative  to  it  was  fettled  with  an 

likewife  r^e^led.  accuracy  not  only  unknown  to  former  ages,  but 

But  ftill  there  was  farther  wanting  the  de-  >vhich  would  have  been  reckoned  utterly  impof- 

ration  of  this  generaK theorem,  which  was  fible.  The  earth  being  found  to  be  a  fpheroid,  and 

^  fupplied  by  Mr  JaM£s  G&bgory  of  not  a  perfeft  fphere,  with  the  ihorua  diameter 

L 1 1 1  a  paffii^ 
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p  iifing  through  the  poles,  a  trad  wxs  pablifhed  in  arrives  at  B,  it  is  required  to  fUil  to  another  port 

174Z.  by  tht  Rev.  Dr  Patrick  Murdoch,  wherein  A,  the  keel  muft  be  kept  in  the  pofhiOD  BF;  aM 

he  accommodated  Wrigbt'a failing  to  fuch  a  figure|;  thus,  by  contiDually  making  the  angle  EBA  wnh 

.aud  Mr  Colin  MacUurin,  the  fame  year,  in  the  the  dire<5lton  of  the  wind,  (he  will  arrive  at  thed>. 

P/iilo/.  Tr^Luf*  N^  46 1 « Rave  a  rule  for  determining  fired  port ;  and  in  Ibis  manner  may  a  (hip  be  ftecrrd 

the  ijieridional  parts  of  a  fpberoid ;  which  fpecu-  to  any  other  port,  fuppofe  to  C  or  H. 

lation  is  farther  treated  of  in  his  book  of  Fluxions f  46.  The  reafbn  of  the  flitp's  motion  in  tb« 

fsrinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1742.  cafes  is,  that  the  water  refifts  tlie  fide  more  thn 

43.  Among  the  later  difcoveries  in  this  fcience,  the  fore  part,  and  that  in  the  (ame  proportion  tk 
that  of  finding  the  longitude,  botti  by  iunar  ob/cr-  her  length  exceeds  her  breadth.  This  proport  1 
'vationj  and  by  time- keepers,  is  the  principaU  is  fo  conHderable^  that  the  ihip  continually  ffn 
(Sec  Longitude,  6>c'?.  IV.).  The  fcience  is  in.-  p(^  where  the  refiftance  ia  leaft»  and  that  foi» 
debted  to  Dr  Mafkelyne  ^vr  putting  the  fird  of  times  with  great  fwiftneft.  In  this  way  of  (kiHii 
ihefe  methods  in  pra^icc;  as  well  as  for  many  however,  there' ia  a  great  limttatioo;  for  if  th 
other  important  improvements ;  and  the  Britifh  ahgle  made  by  the  keel  with  the  direAion  of  tk 
parliament  has  no  fmail  merit  in  having  given  wind  be  too  acute,  the  fiiip  cannot  be  kept  2 
Acouragement  to  men  of  genius  to  bring  the  art  that  pofition ;  neither  ia  it  poilfibie  for  a  laigc  ft? 
toperfedion,by  offering  fuitable  rewards.  Among  to  make  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  wind  tha 
foreign  nations  alfo  many  treatifes  were  now  pub-  67^  degrees;'  though  fmaU  (loops,  tt  is  laid,  wf 

'  Tifhed ;  but  excepting  the  remarkable  discovery  of  make  an  angle,  of  56  or  57  degrees  with  it.  fa 

<he  longitude  by  Mr  Uarrifon,   no  confiderable  all  thefe  cafes,  hovierer,  |he  velocity  of  Ibe  f^ 

improvement  hath  been  made  any  where.  Indeed,  is  greatly  retarded;  and  not  only  on  account  a 

the  fubjedt  hath  been  fo  much  canvafied.  and  theobliquityof  her  motion,  but  by  reafon  of  wVi 

•Studied  by  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in  all  is  called  her  Ue^wdy^    This  is  occafioocd  byt» 

fiations,   that  there  feems  to  be   little  room  for  yielding  of*  the  water  on  the  lee-6de  of  theib:p> 

farther  improvements;  and  the  art  of  navigation  by  Which  means  the  veflel  acquires  acompocsi 

isems  to  be  nearly  broyght  to  as  much  pcrfe^ioa^  motion,  partly  in  the  diredion  of  the  wiod,  £^ 

jss  it  is  capaUe  of*  '     ,  partly  in  that  which  is  neceflary  for  attaifiip;tk 

.   I  deQred  haven.    Thus,  fuppoling  a  Ihip  to  &t  ic 

PART   L  •  from  B,  in  the  diredionBA,  the  force  of  the  «nr. 

THEORY  OF  NAVIGATION.  -    will  have  fudi  «"  i^J";?^'^ J^P??jL^-  ^^; 

ftead  of  keepmg  the  llraight  path  BFFF,  me  v. 

44.  TH£  motion  of  a  fhip  in  the  water  is  well  follow  that  of  Bi»^f»  &c.  and  thus  wiU  fali  ike 
toown  to  depend  on  the  adtion  of  the  wind  upoq  of  her  intended  port  by  fome  confiderable  ^ 
its  fails,  regulated  by  .the  diredtion  of  ihc  helm,    as  A/. 

As  the  water  is  a  refiding  medium»  and^  the  bulk        49.  It  is  perhaps  impofiible  to  lay  dovo  sf 

oi  the  (hip  very  confiderable,  it  thence  follo^ws,  mathematical  principles  on  which  the  lee-way. 

^hat  there  is  always  a  great  refiftance  on  her  fore  a  fhip  could  be  properly  calculated  ;  only  vts*" 

«;art;  And  when  this  refiltance  becomes  fufiicient  fee  in  general  that  it  depends  onUieftieagtfcJ 

to  balance  the  moving  fofpc  of  the  wind  upon  the '  the  wind,  the  rovghnefs  of  the  lea»  and  the  ie.> 

Viils,  the  fliip  attains  her  utmoft  degree  of  velocity,  city  of  the  fhip..   When  the  wind   is  not  vrr 

(rid  her  motion  is  no  longer  accelerated.  This  velo*  ftrong,  the  rehftance  of  the  water  on  the  loe^ 

i.-ity  is  di^'ereut  according  to  the  different  ftrength  bears  a  very  gi«at  proportion  to  that  of  tttcx' 

.>f  the  wind ;  but  the  ftronger  the  wind,  the  greater  rent  of  air ;  and  therefore  i^  will  yield  hot  wrr 

'  .  efiUance  is  made  to  the  ihip's  paffage  through  the  little.    Hovever,  fjjppofiog  the  (hip  to  reiiuia  1 

^v;lter ;  and  hence,  though  the  wiq^  ibould  blow  the  fame  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  water,bjTi% 

.'ver  fo  Oerccly,  there  is  alfo  a  limjt  to  the. velocity  once  begun  to  yield,  will  continue  to  do  ioia 

•t'  the  (hip ;  for  the^fails  and  ropes  can  bear  biii  a  fome  time,  even  though  no  additicmal  force  va 

^  crtain  force  of  air ;  and  when  the  refiftance  on  the  applied  to  it ;  but  as  the  wind  continually  a^ 

•ore  part  becomes  more  than  eouivalent  to  their  the  fame  force  as  at  firft,  the  lee-way  of  the&? 

rcrength,  the  velocity  can  be  no  longer  inpreafcd*  muft  go  on  conftanily  increafing,  till  the  rffiibcr 

.jnd  the  tackle  gives  way.  of  the  water  on  the  lee^fide  halancea  the  force  1? 

45*  The  direAion  of  a  fhip's  motion  depends  plied  on  the  other,  when  it  will  become  uni^ 

'  >n  the  fituation  of  her  fails  with  regarc^  to  the  as  doth  the  motion  of  a  ihip  iiuling  before  ^ 

>'vina.    The  moft  natural   and   eafy  pofuion  is,  v^ind.    If  the  fhip  changes  her  place  witfa  r 

.,vhen  fhe  runs  dire(^ly  before  it ;  but  this  is  not  degree  of  velocity,  then  every  time  Ibe  movtsV* 

/'ften  the  cafe,  on  account  of  the  variable*  nature  pwn  length,  a  new  quantity  of  water  is  to  be?-' 

««r  the  winds,  and  the  fituations  of  the  different  in  motion,  which  hath  not  yet  received  any  » 

niarts  to  which  the  fhip  may  be  bound.    When  mentum,  and  which  of  conteqnence  will  nukf- 

;*iie  wind  therefore  happens  not  to  be  favdurablci  greater  refiftance  than  it  can  do  when  the  M 

nlie  rudder  and  fails  muft  be  managed  in  fuch  a  remains  in  the  fame,  place.    In  proportioo  to9 

^^ianner  that  the  ihip  may  noake  an  angle  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  fhip»  then,  the  Iee>way  wii*  > 

.  ;ire«flion  of  the  current  of  air,  as  reprefented  in  the  lefs ;  but  if  the  vyind  is  very  ftrong,  the  ve^ 

J'/afir  CCXlA.J/g.  I.    Thus,  fuppofing  a  fhip  at  city  of  the  fhip  bears  but  a  fmall  proportirt" 

>>,   bound  for  thje  port  B;   fuppofing  DG  the  that  of  the  current  of  air;  and  the  Uxot  <^^ 

ungth  of  .the  keel,  it  muft  be  kept  by  the  rudder  muft  follow  as  though  the  fhip  moved  flowlf.r- 

rn  fuch  a  pofition   as  to  make  the  acute  angle  the  wind  was  gentle;  that  isi  the  ihipisaft  a^ 

K  J>B  with  lUe  diredion  of  the  wind.  If,  when  Qie  a  great  deal  of  lee- way. 
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4g.  The  fame  thipg  happens  when  the  fea  rifes  neither  indeed  feems  it  to  be  eafj  to  make  it,  oq 

igh,  wh^her  the  wind  is  ftrong  or  not ;  for  then  account  of  the  difficulty  of  mealiiring  the  le:)gth 

be  whole  water  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  fwell  even  of  one  or  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  different 

(caches,  hath  acquired  a  motion  in  a  certain  direc-  parts  of  the  worid. 

ion,  and  that  to  a  very  COD liderable  depth.    The  .51.  Sir  Isaac  Newton    firft  difcovered  this 

3ountalnou5  waves  will  not  fail  to  carry  the  (hip  fpheroidal  Ihape  of  the  earth ;  and  ihewed,  from 

ery  much  out  of  her  courfe ;  and  this  deviation  experiments  on  pendulums,  that  the  polar  diame- 

rill  certainly  be  according  to  their  velocity  and  ter  was  to  the  equatorial  one  as  229  to  230.    This 

idgnitude.    In  all  cafes  of  a  rough  fea,  therefore)  proportion,  however,  hath  not  been  adn^itted  by 

great  deal  of  lee- way  is  nude< — Another  circum-  fucceeding  calculators*    The  French  mathemati- 

SDcealfo  makes  a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the  ctans,^  who  naeafured  a  degiee  on  the  meridian  in 

re-way ;  namely,  the  lighlnefs  orheayinefs  of  the  Lapland,  made  the  proportion  between  the  equa* 

»p ;  it  being  evident,  that  when  the  (hip  finks  (ortal  and  polar  diameters  to  be  as  i  to  o'989i. 

eep  in  the  water,  a.  much  greater  quantity  of  JFbofe  who  meafured  a  degree  at  Quito  in  P-u, 

izi  element  is  to  be  put  in  motion  berore  (be  can  made  the  proportion  i  to  0*99624,  or  2A6  to  265* 

uke  any  lee-way,  than  when  fhe  fwims  on  the  M*'Bovgusr  makes  the  proportion  to  be  as  179 

nface.    As  therefore'  it  is  impoflible  to  calculate  to  178 ;  and  M.  Buffon,  in  one  part  of  his  the« 

U  thefe  things  with  mathematical  exadlnefs,  it  is  ory  of  the  earth,  makes  the  equatorial  diameter 

lain  that  the  real  courfe  of  a  fhip  is  exceedingly  exceed  the  polar  one  by  rir  ^^  ^^^  whole.  From 

ifficult  to  be  found,  and  frequent  errors  muft  be  thefe  variations  it  appears,  that  the  point  is  not 

xaAc,  which  only  can  be  corrected  by  celefiial  exadly  determined,  and  confequently  that  any 

bfervations.  corredions  which  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the 

49.  In  many  places  of  the  ocean  there  are  cut-  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  muft  be  very  ua<» 
SNTS,  or  places.w&ere  the  water,  in/lead  of  re-  certain. 

latning  at  reft,  runs  With  a  confiderable  velocity  53.  It  is  of  confequence  to  navigators  in  a  long 

K  a  great  way  in  fome  particular  dire^tipn,  and  voy^e  tq^take  the  neareft  way  to  their  port ;  but 

rhich  will  certainty  carry  the  fhip  greatly  out  of  this  can  feldom  be  done  without  confiderable  dif- 

er  courfe.    This  occafions  an  error  of  the  i^ime  fict^lty.,    The  ihorfeeft  diftance  between  any  two 

ature  with  th^  lee- way  ;  and,  therefore,  when-  points  of  a  fphere  is  meafured  by  an  arch  of  a 

rer  a  curretot'is  (krceived,  its  velocity  ought  to  be  great  circle  inlercrpted  between  them ;  and  there^ 

etermined,'  ^nd'  tlie  proper  allowances  made.  fore,  excepting  'where  both  places  iie  under  the 

50.  AnoUier  fource  of  error  in  reckoning  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  advifeable  to  dircd 
durfe  of  a  (hip  pfoceeds  from  thevAxiATidN  of  the  (hip  along  a  great  circle  of  the  earth's  fur« 
le  compais.  There  are  few  parts  of  th^  world  face.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty* 
'here  the  needle  points  exadtly  north }  and  in  becaufe  there  are  no  fixed  marks  by  which  it  can 
lofe  where  t}ie  variatk>D  is  known,  it  is  fubje^t  be  readily  known  whether  the  (hip  (ails  in  the  di« 
tvery  configurable  alterations.  By  thefe  means  redtion  of  a  great  circle  or  not.  For  this  reafon 
le  courfe  of  the  (hip  is  mift^^en;  for  as  (ailbrs  the  iailors  commonly  dired  (heir  courfe  by  the 
ive  00  other  ftandard  to  direft  theni'  than,  the  rhumbs,  orthebearingoftheplace  by  the  oompafs. 
)nipafs,  if  the  needle,  inflead  of  pointing  due  N*  Thefe  bearings  do  not  point  out  the  (borteft  dif- 
loutd  point  NE..  ;).prodigious  error  would  be  oo-  tance  between  places;  becaufe,  on  a  globe,  the 
ifioned  during  the  voyag^e,  and  the  (hip  would  rhumbs,  are  fpirals,  and  not  arches  of  great  circles. 
)t  come  near  the  port  tO'i^hjch  (he  was  bound.  Howeveri  •  when  the  places  lie  direAly  under  the 
b  avoid  errors  of  thi£  kind»  the  only  method  is  equator,  or  exadly  under  the  (ameineridian,  the 
•  obferve  the'aiimoths  as  frequently  as  poffible,  rhumb  t))eQ  coincides  with  the  arch  of  a  great 
r  which  the*  dlffbtence  of  variation  will  be  per-  circle,  and  of  confequence  (hews  the  neareft 
ived,  and  .'the  jpropf^r  allowances  caq  then  be .  way*  The  failing  on  the  ar^h  of  a  great  circle  is 
ade  for  errors  in  the  cotirfe  vf,fi\ch  this  m?y  have  called  grutt  drcU/aUmg  ;  and  the  cafes  of  it  de- 
:cafioned.  pend  all  on  the  foiution  of  problems  in  fpherical 

51.  Errors  will  arift  in  (he  reckoning  of  a  (hip,  trigonometry* 
pecially  when  (he  fails  in  high  latitudes,  from 

e  fpheroidal  figuxje  of  the  earth ;  for  as  the  po-  «        PART   II. 

r  diameter  of  our  globe  is  foqnd  to  be  confider-  PH  APTTrfi  of  NAVIGATION 

ly  Ihorter  than  the  equatorial  oqe,  it  thence  fol-  PRACTICE  of  NAVltxATlUW. 

^s»  that  the  farther  we  remove  from  the  equa-  54.  Thb  main  end  of  all  pradical  navigation  is 

r  the  longer  are  the  degrees  of  latitude.    Of  to  conduct  the  (hip  in  fafety  to  her  de(tined  port ; 

nfequence,  If  a  navigator  aligns  any  certain  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  of  the  utmo(t  confe- 

mber  of  miles  for  the  length  of  a  degree  of  lati-  ouence  to  know  in  what  particular  part  of  the 

de  near  the  equator,  he  muft  vary  that  roeafure  mrface  of  the  globe  (he  is  at  any  particular  time. 

he  approaches  towards  the  poles,  other  wife  he  This  can  only  be  done  by  having  an  accurate  map 

11  imagine  that  he  hath  not  failed  fo  far  as  he  of  the  fea-coafts  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 

dually  hath  done»    It  would  therefore  be  necef-  and,  by  tracing  out  the  (hip's  progrefs  7\jn^  the 

y  to  have  a  table  containing  the  length  of  a  de-  map,  to  know  at  what  time  fli)e  approaches  the 

^  of  latitude  in  every  different  parallel  from  defired  haven,  or  how  flic  is  to  dircd  her  courfe 

.'  equator  to  either  pole ;  as  without  this  ^  in  order  to  reach  it.    It  is  therefore  a  matter  uf 

tublefome  calculation  muft  be  made  at  every  great  importance  for  navigators  to  be  rurm(he4 

>e  the  navigator  makes  a  reckoning  of  his  courfe.  with  maps,  or  tbarUf  as  they  are  called,  not  on- 

cha  table,  however^  hath  not  yet  appeared  |  ly  very  accurate  in  them(eWeS|  but  foch  as  are 

I  capable 
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capable  of  having  the  ftip'scourfe  esfily  traced  right  hand  border  AB;  and  againft  the  dWi&oos 

upon  them»  without  the  trouble  of  laborious  cal-  (hewing  the  longitude  of  the  given  place  make  a 

cuUtions,  which  are  ready  to  create  miftakes.—  pointy  and  this  gives  the  pofition  of  the  place 

The  names  of  the  two  great  diviQonsof  navigation  propofed;  and  in  like  manner  are  all  the  otho 

are  taken  merely  from  the  kind  of  charts  made  places  to  be  laid  down.    Draw  waving  Imes  from 

ufe  of.    Plane  failing  is  that  in  which  the  plane  on«  point  to  the  other,  where  the  coaft  is  coott* 

chart  is  made  ufe  of ;  and  Mercator's  failing,  or  guous,  and  thus  the  reprefentation  of  the  lands 

globular  failing,  is  that  in  which  M^rcator's  chart  within  the  propofed  limits  will  be  deUoeatcd* 

is  ufed.    In  both  thefe  methodSi  it  is  eafy  to  6nd  Write  the  names  to  the  refpedive  partSy  and  ia- 

the  (hip's  place  with  as  great  exaAnefs  as  the  fert  a  compafs,  and  the  chart  will  be  completed, 
chart  will  allow,  either  by  the  folution  of  a  cafe        6i.  II«  The  angle,  formed  by  the  meridian  and 

in  plane  trigonometry,  or  by  geometrical  con-  rhumb  that  a  (hip  (kils  upon,  is  called  the  Jl»p*s 

(trudion.  eoitrfe.    Thus  if  a  (hip  (ails  on  the  NNE.  rhumb. 

Sect    I      O/Plakk  SAii^inr  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^*"  ^  ****  ^°'i  "°^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^•• 

SECT.  I.    O/ FLAKE  SAILING.  ,    ^^  H,^  The  diftancc  between  two  places  lying      I 

SS*  As  a  necefiary  preliminary  to  this  method  on  the  (ame  parallel  countec^  in  mSlcsof  the  e<}ua* 

of  navigation,  we  (hall  give  the  conftrudHon  of  tor,  or  the  diftance  of  one  place  from  the  meridtan 

the  plane  chart.    (See  Plates  CCXLI,  CCXLII,  of  another  counted  as  above  on  the  parallel  pai£ng 

CCXLIU,  and  CCXLIV.)  over  that  place,  is  called  meridional  difance\  w hich, 

56.  I.  This  chart  fuppofes  the  earth  to  be  a  in  plain  (ailing,  goes  under  the  name  of  departurs. 
plane,  and  the  meridians  parallel  to  one  another ;        63.  IV.  Let  A  (N^  3.)  denote  a  certain  point  on 

and  likewi(e  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  dif-  the  earth's  furface,  AC  its  o^eridian,  and  AD  the 

tance  from  one  another,  as  they  really  are  upon  parallel  of  latitude  pafling  through  it ;  and  fup- 

the  globe.    Though  this  method  be  in  itfelf  evi-  pofe  a  (hip  to  (ail  from  A  on  the  NNE.  rhumb  till 

dently  lalfe ;  yet,  in  a  (bort  run,  ande(peciany  near  (he  arrive  at  B ;  and  through  B  draw  the  meridian 

the  eauator,  an  acconnt  of  the  (hip's  way  may  be  BD,  (which,  according  to  the  principles  of  plane 

kept  Dv  it  tolerably  well.  (ailing,  muft  be  parallel  to  CA),  and  tb« .parallel  of 

Sim  Having  determined  the  limits  of,  the  chart,  Jatitude  BC  ;  then  the  length  of  AB,  viz.  bow 

that  is,  how  many  degrees  of, latitude  and  long!-  &r  the  (hip  has  (ailed  upon  the  KK£.' rhumb,  is 

tude,  or  meridional  diftance,, (ihcy  being  in  this  called  her  dijlante;  AC  or  BD  will  be  her  diCfer- 

chart  the  fame),  it  is  to  contain :  fuppofe  from  ence  of  latitude,  or  northing ;  CB  will  be  her  de- 

the  lat.  of  10^  N.  to  the  lat.  of  71^  N.  |  and  from  parture,  or  eading ;  and  the  angle  CAB  will  be 

the  longitude  of  London  in  o  deg.  to  the  Ion.  of  the  courfe.    Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  diftance 

50^  W. ;  then  choofe  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  by  failed  will  always  be  greater  than  either  the  difte* 

Which  the  chart  may  be  contained  within  the  fize  rence  of  latitude  or  departure ;  it  being  the  hypo* 

of  a  (beet  of  paper  on  which  it  is  intended  to  be  thenufe  of  a  right>angled  triangle,  whereof  the 

drawn.    In  the  chart  annexed,  the  fcale  \»  fuch,  other  two  are  the  legs ;  except  the  Ihip  (ails  either 

that  each  degreeof  •  latitude  and  longitude  is  one  on  a  meridian  or  a  parallel  of  latitude ;  for  if  the 

8  part  of  an4nch.  (hip. &il8  on  a  meridian,  then  it  is  plain,  that  ber 

58.  Make  a  parallelo^amABCI>,Mrte  CCXLI.  '  diftance  will  be  juft  equal  to  her  difference  ofia* 
fg.  %,  the  length  of  which  AB  from  N.  to  8.  fhall  titu^le,  and  (he  wUl'  ha^e  no  departure ;  but  if  (he 

contain  51^  the  difierence  of  latitude  between  the  (ail  pn  a  parallel,  then  her  diftance  will  be  the 

limits  of  ao^  and  71^;  and  the  breadth  AD  from  (hme  with  her  depar^tjre,  and  ibe  will  have  no 

£.  to  W.  (hall,  contain  the  propofi?d  $0  <3egrees  difference  of  latitude.'  It  is  evident  alfo  from  the 

of  Imigttudev  the  degrees  being  then'  fVom  the  figure,  that  if  the  courlb  be  lefs  than  4.  points  or 

faid  (cale  of  8  degrees  to  an  inch>s  and  this  para!-  45  degrees,  its  complement,  viz  the.ojther  obliqoe 

ielogram  will  be  the  boundaries  of  the  cHarr.   A^  angle,  will  be  greater  than  45  degrees,  and  fo  the 

bout  the  boundaries  of  the  chart  make  (bales  con*  difference  of  Utitude  will  be  greater  than  the  de» 

taining  the  degfces,  halves  and  quarters  of  de*  parture ;    but   if  the  courfe  bf  greater  than  4 

grees  (if  the  fcale  is  large  eiiougb);  drawing  lines  points,  then  the  difference  of  latitude  will  be  le(a 

acro(s  the  chart  through  every  5  or  10  degrees ;  than  the  departure;  and  laftly,  if  the  courfe  be 

letthedegreesof  latitude  and  longitude  have  their  juft  4  points,  the  difference  of  latitude  will  be 

refpedive  numbers  annexed,  and  the  (beet  is  then  equal  to  the  departure. 

fitted  to  receive  the  places  intended'to  be  delinea-        64.  V.  Since  the  diftance,  difference  of  latitude^ 

ted  thereon.  abd  departure,  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  in 

59.  On  a  ftrait  flip  of  pafteboard,  or  ftiff  paper,  which  the  oblique  angle  oppofite  to  the  departure 
let  the  fcale  of  the  degrees  and  parts  of  degrees  of  is  the  courfe,  and  the  other  it§  complement ; 
longitude,  in  the  line  AD,  be  laid  clofe  to  the  therefore,  having  any  two  of  thefe  given,  we  can 
edge ;  and  the  divifions  numbered  from  the  right  (by  plain  trigonometry)  And  the  reft  ;  and  hence 
hand  towards  the  left  being  all  weft  longitude,  arife  the  cafes  of  plane  (ailing,  which  are  as  follow. 
Seek  in  a  geographical  table  for  the  latitudes  and  65.  Cass  1.  Courfe  and  diftance  given»  to  find 
longitudes  of  the  places  contained  within  the  pro^  diffcaence  of  latitude  and  departure  7 
poled  limits;  and  let  them  be  written  out  in  the  65.  Example.  Suppofe  a  (hip  (ails  from  the 
oider  in  which  they  increafe  in  latitude.  latitude  of  30^  15'  north,  NNE.  3»  miles,  (N°  4.} : 

60.  Then,  to  lay  down  any  place,  lay  the  cfdge  Required  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure, 
of  the  pafteboard  fcale  to  the  divifions  on  each  and  the  latitude  come  to  ?  Then  (by  right-angled 
fide  the  chart,  (hewing  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  trigonometry),  we  have  the  following  aaalosy» 
fo  that  the  beginning  of  its  divifions  fall  on  the  for  finding  the  departure,  viz* 
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Ab  radius  10*00000  ing  proportion  for  finding  tbe  angle  of  the  eourfe 

to  the  difUnce  AC  3%  ^'50515  F9  "viz* 

(o  is  tbe  fine  of  tbe  eourfe  A  ia%  30^       9*58284  Ai  the  diftaqce  lailed  DF        2a6      -      s'looj/ 

to  tbe  departure  BC  14*15  1*08799  ''  ^^  radius  «  .  •  lo'ooooo 

fo  the  fliip  has  made  %%*%$  miles  of  departure  fo  is  the  diff.  of  latitude  FD     70     •        1*84510 

cafterlyi  or  has  got  fo  far  to  the  eaft  ward  of  her  to  the  co-fine  of  the  eourfe  F  56^9 15'     9*74473 

meridian.    Then  for  the  difierence  of  latitude  or  which »  becaufe  fhe  fails  between  fouth  and  weft, 

northing  the  (hip  has  made,  we  have  (by  redan-  will  be  fouth  56°  25'  weft,  or  SW^W.    Then» 

gu!ar  trigonometry)  the  following  analogy,  wsc^  for  the  departure,  we  have  (by  rectangular  trigo* 

As  radius  10*00000  Dometry)  the  following  proportion,  viz* 

is  to  tbe  diftance  AC  31  iS'50515  As  radius  ...  10*00000 

fo  istbecofine  of  eourfe  A  ai^  30^  9*58284  is  to  the  diftance  failed  DF    xa6       -     a*xoo37 

to  tbe  difference  of  lat.  AB  19*57  1*47077  fo  is  the  fine,  of  the  eourfe  F    56^,  15'       9*91985 

fo  the  (hip  has  differed  her  latitude,  or  made  of  to  the  departure  DE        -       104*8  aoaoai 

northing,  29*57  minutes.    And  fince  her  former  confcquently  (he  has  made  104*8  miles  of  depar- 

latitude  was  north,  and  her  difference  of  lajtitude  ture  wefterly. 

alfo  north ;  tbeVefore,  71.  C  as  a  IV.    Difference,  of  btitude  and  de« 

To  tbe  latitude  failed  from  30^,  15'  N.  parture  given»  to  find  eourfe  and  diftance  ? 

add  the  difference  of  latitude  00  9 19*57'  71*  Bx.  Suppofe  a  (hip  falls  from  the  latitude 

■  of  44**  50^  north,  between  fouth  and  eaft,  till  (he 

and  the  fum  i«  the  latitude  come  to  30S  54*57'  N.  has  made  6^  miles  of  eafting,  and  is  then  found 

By  this  cafe  are  calculated  the  tables  of  difference  by  obfervation  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  41°  56'  N. 

of  latitude  and  departure,  to  every  degieci  point>  Required  the  eourfe  and  diftance  made  good  ?«- 

and  qaarter-point  of  the  compafs.  Since  the  latitudes  are  both  north,  and  the  (hip 

67.  Cata  II.    Courfe  and  difference  of  latitude  failing  towards  the  equator ;  therefore, 

given,  to  find  diftance  and  departure  ?  From  the  latitude  failed  from        •      44^,  50^  N. 

68.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  in  lat.  45°  15'  N.  (ails  take  the  latitude  come  to  -  41^  56' 
NE^N.  i  eafterly  (N*  5 .)  till  (he  come  to  lat.  46°  ■ 
55'  N.  Reqiuirrd  the  diftance  and  departure  and  there  remains  -  •  oi^  54' 
made  good  cpon  that  eourfe  ?— Since  both  lati-  equal  io  114  miles,  the  difference  of  latitude  or 
tudes  are  northerly,  and  the  courfe  alfo  norther-  fouthing.  In  this  cafe  (by  redangular  trigonome^ 
ly;  therefore,  '  try)  we  have  the  following  proportion  to  find  the 
From  the  latitude  come  to                       46^,  55'  courfe  KGL  (N^  7.)  viz. 

fabtrad  tbe  latitude  (ailed  from  45  ,  %s  As  the  diff.  oJF  latitude  GK       214  1*05690 

-  is  to  radius  -  •  -   ,      lo'ooooo 

and  there  resnains  .ox^  39^  fo  is  the  departure  KL       -      46  r*8o6x8 

tbe  difference  of  latitude,  equal  to  90  miles.         *  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  G  19^,  29'    9*74918 

And  (by  reftangular  trigonometry)  we  have  the  fbl-  which,  becaufe  the  (hip  is  (ailing  between  fouth 

lowing  analogy-for  finding  the  departure  BD,  •vis.  and  eaft,  will  be  (buth  1^^  19' eaft,  SSE.^  eaft 

As  radiua  10*00000  nearly.    Then,  for  the  diftance,  we  (hall  have 

is  to  the  diff.  of  latitude  AB  90    *  i'954i4  i^J  redaogular  trigonometry)  the  following  ana* 

fo  is  the  tangent  of  courfe  A  39°,  11'        9*9x404  logy,  viz* 

to  the  departure  BD  73*84  x*868i8  As  radius  •      '     -  -  lo'ooooo 

fo  the  (hip  has  got  73*84  nUles  to  the  eaft  ward  of  is  to  the  diff.  of  latitude  GK  1x4  a*0569o 

her  former' meridian.    Again,  for  the  diftance  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe    19^,19'    xo'o595« 

AD,  we  have  (by  redangular  trigonometry)  the  to  the  diftance  GL  130*8         i'xx64a 

foIJowing  proportion,  viz*  confequently  the  fliip  has  failed  on  a  SS£.  i  eaft 

As  radius  lo'ooooo  courfe  X3o*8  miks. 

is  to  the  fecant  of  the  courfe    39%  %%'   io'xxX76        73*  Casb  V.  Diftance  and  departure  given,  to 

(b  is  the  difference  of  lat.  AB    90  1*9^414  fio^  courfe  and'  difference  of  latitude  ? 

to  the  diftance  AD  1x6*4        a'o66oo       74*  Ex-  Suppofe  a  (hip  at  (ea  fiiils  from  lat» 

69.  Casb  III.  Difference  of  latitude  and  dif-  34^  %4'  N.  between  N.  and  W.  X14  milea,  and  ia 
tance  given,  to  find  courfe  and  departure? '  round  to  have  made  of  wefting  86  miles ;  Requi- 

70.  £x.  Suppo(e  a  (hip  (ails  firom  the  latitude  of  red  the  courfe  fteered,  and  the  difference  of  lati* 
36^  50^  N.  on  a  rhumb  between  fouth  and  weft,  tude  or  northing  made  good  i  In  this  cafe  (by  red* 
116  milea,  and  (he  ia  then  found  bv  obfervation  angular  trigonometry)  we  have  the  following  pro- 
U>  be  in  the  latitude  of  ss^  4^  north:  Required  portion  for  finding  the  courle  ADB,  (K^  8.)  viz* 
the  courfe  (he  fiiiled  on,  and  her  departure  from  As  the  diftance  Ai)  114  1*09341 
the  meridian  ?  (N^  6.)  Since  the  latitude!  are  is  to  radius  •  •  lo'ooooo 
both  oorth,  and  tbe  (hip  failing  towards  the  equa-  fo  is  the  departure  AB  86  •  i*93450 
tor ;  therefore,  .  to  the  fine  of  the  courfe  D  43°  54'  9*84x08 
Prom  the  latitude  (ailed  from  56®,  50^  fo  that  the  (hip's  courfe  is  north  33°  45'  weft,  or 
fubtraa  the  obferved  latitude                  ss^t  10  NW^N^  weft  nearly.   Then  for  the  difference  of 

—  latitude,  we  have  (by  rectangular  trigonometry) 

and  the  remainder,  oxS  40^    the  following  analogy,  viz* 

pqual  to  70  miles,  is  the  difference  of  latitude.        As  radius  -  -  10*00000 

By  reAangutar  trigonometry  we  have  the  follow-    is  to  the  diftance  AD  X14        t'0934a 

fo 
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fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe-  43.^»  54'       9*85766  likewife  of  all  the  weftingSt  ud  fubtradiog  the 

to  the  diff.  of  htitude  BD        89*35  i*95io8  leflcr  of  thefe  from  the  greater,  the  difference  wiB 

vhich  is  equal  to  1  degree  and  19  minutes  nearly.';  be  the  departure  made  good  by  the  Ihip  laJl  24 

Hence  to  find  the  latitude  the  fliip  is  in,  fince  hours^  which  will  be  eaft  or  weft  accordiog  ai 

both  latitudes  are  north,  and  the  (hip  failing  from  the  fum  of  the  eaftings  is  greater  or  l^fii  than  tfae 

the  equator;  therefore*  fum  of  the  weftinga;  then  from  the  difference  of 

To  the  latitude  failed  from  -  34^1  94'  latitude  and  departure  made  good  by  the  ihiplaft 

add  the  difference  of  the  latitude        -       i***  29'  24  hours,  found  as  above, ,  they  find  the  lac 

*-  courfe  and  diftance  made  good  upon  the  whoJt 

the  fum  is  -  -  -  35^9  S3*  '(^7  ^^  4-  0/  Plane  SatiingJ^  as  alfo  the  coari^ 

the  latitude  the  (hip  is  in  north.  and  diltance  to  the  intended  port. 

75.  Ca^s  VI.  Courfe  and  departure  given,  to  79.  Ex.  Suppof?  a  (hip  at  fea,  in  the  latitude  of 
find  diitance  and  difference  of  latitude  ?  48^  24'  north  at  noon  any  day,,  is  bound  to  a  p«t 

76.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  at  fea,  in  the  latitude  of  in  the  latitude  of  4^*^  40^  north,  whole  departim 
94^  30^  fouth,  fails  SE^S,'till  (he  has  made  of  from  the  (hip  is  144  miles  eaff }  coofeqoeatly  t^ 
ealting  96  miles:  Required  the  diftance  and  dif-  dire^  couHe  and  diftance  of  the  fliip  is  SS£«t 
ference  of  latitude  made  gooct  on  that  courfe.  In  eaft  31^  miles;  but  by  reafon  of  the  thiftiog  i 
thiscafe(byredangu!ar  trigonometry  and  by  Cafe  th6  winds  (be  is  obliged  to  fteer  the  followiq 
a.)  we  have  the  following  proportion  for  finding  courfea  till  noon  next  day,  viz.  $£^£.56  niiles» 
the  diftance,  (l5l«  9.)  viz.  SSE.  64  miles,  NW^ W.  48  miles,  SAW.  i  neft  54 
As  the  fine  of  the  courfe  G  33**,  45'  9*74474  niHes,  and  SE^S.  i  eaft  74  miles:  Required  the 
IS  to  the  departure  HM  96  -  1*98227  courfe  and  diftance  made  good  the  laft  24  boon, 
fo  is  radius  1  -  -  •  lo'ooooo  and  the  bearing  and  diftance  of  the  (hip  from  tbe 
to  the  diftance  GM                 172*8 '         2*23753  intended  port  ? 

Then,  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  we  have  (by        80.  The  folution  of  this  traverfe  depends  «- 

redtangular  trigonometry  )  the  following  analogy*  tirely  on  the  i  ft  and  4th  Ca/ej  ofPUme  sJi&ig ;  and 

viz.  firft  y%e  muft  (by  Ca/e  i.)  find  the  dilference  of  bti> 

As  the  tangent  of  courfe    33%  45'  9*82489  tude  and  departure  for  each  courfe.    Thai, 

is  to  the  departure  HM     96         -  i'98^i7  z  Courfe  SE^S  diftance  56  miles, 

fo  is  radius  •  .  •         10*00000  For  departure, 

to  the  difference  of  latitude  GH    143*7    2*15738  As  radius  -.         -  .  xo'ooobo 

equal  to  2^»  24'  nearly.    Confequently,  fince  the  is  to  the  diftance        .56  -         i'74St^ 

latitude  the  (hip  failed  from  was  fouth,  and  (he  fo  is  the  fine  of  thecour(e  33^,  45'  9'74474 

failing  ftill  towards  the  fouth,  to  the  departure        -         31*1 1  i'49S93 

To  the  latitude  failed  from  -  24%  30'  For  difference  of  latitude, 

add  the  difterence  of  latitude  -  2°,  2V  As  radiuR  .....  zo*ooc9c 

is  to  the  diftance  -         ^6        .       x'748i9 

and  the  fum  -  -  26'*,  54'  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe  33%  45'         9"9i9?i 

is  the  latitude  (he  is  come  to  fouth.  to  the  difference  of  latitude    46*57  i'66Ss4 

77.  VI.  When  a  (hip  fails  on  feveral  courfes  in  %  Courfe  SSE  and  difUnce  64  miles. 
44  hours,  the  reducing  all  thcfe  into  one,  and               ^         i       For  departure. 

thereby  finding  the  courfe  and  diftance  made  good  As  radius  .  .  •  xo'ooc^ 

upon  the  whole}  is  commonly  called  the  refolinng  is  to  the  diftance         •        64         -        i'So6(^ 

9fa  traverfe.  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe    22°,  30'  9*58184 

78;  VII.  At  fea  they  commonly  begin  each  day's  to  the  departure         -        24*5  1*3890$ 

reckoning  from  the  noon  of  that  day,  and  2rom  ^        For  difference  of  latitude, 

that  time  they  fet  down  all  the  different  courfes  As  radius  ...  xo*oocsd 

and  diftances   failed  by  the  (hip  till  noon  next  is  to  the  diftance  -  64     .   -      i'8o6iS 

day  upon  the  log  board ;   then  from  thefe  fe-  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe  22^,  30^        9*96561 

veral  courfes  and  diftances  they  compute  the  to  the  difference  of  latitude     59*13  x'771^^ 

.  difference  of  latitude  Ind  departure  for  each  3  Courfe  NW^W  and  diftance  48  miles, 

courfe  (by  Cafe  i.  of  Plane  Sailing) ;  and  thefe,  For  departure, 

together  with  the  courfes  and  diftances,  are  fet  As  radius  ...  xc*coosc 

down  in  a  table,, called  the 7rtfi;^ry^ /a3/f,  which  is  to  the  diftance         -         48        •       x'68iu 

confifts  of  five  columns :.  in  the  fint  of  which  are  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe      56%  15'        9'9Z9'5 

placed  the  courfes  and  diftances;  in  the  two  next,  to  the  departure        •  39*9i  i*6cio9 

the  difference  of  latitude  belonging  to   theCe  For  difference  of  latitude. 

courfes,  according  as  they  are  north  or  fouth  ;  As  radius  ...  xo'ooooe 

and  in  the  two  lafiT  are  placed  the  departures  be-  is  to  the  diftance  «  48        -       x '68114 

longing  to  thefe  courfes,  according  as  they  are  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe  5 6^  15'        9*744:4 

eaft  or  weft.   Then  they  fum  up  all  the  northings  to  the  difference  of  latitude     2667  x'4t;9^ 

and  all  the  fouthjngs ;  and  taking  the  diiference        4  Courfe  S^W  \  weft  and  diftance  54  miles, 
of  thefe^  they  know  the  diflference  of-  latitude  For  departure, 

made  good  by  the  (hip  in  the  laft  24  hours,  which  As  radius  ...  xo*ooo« 

will  be  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the  fum  of  is  to  the  diftance  -  54        •      vil^V^ 

the  northings  or  (buthings  is  greateft :  the  fame  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe       x6'',  51'      9*46*** 

way,  by  taking  the  fum  of  all  the' eaftings,  and  to  the  departure  -  15*67         8*I95«' 


Sect.  U.  N  A  V  I  G 

For  dtfierence  of  laUtode. 
As  radios  ... 

w  to  the  diftanoe  -         54       . 

£>  18  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  x6^f  51' 
to  the  difierence  of  latitude    5 1'67     • 

5  Courfe  SE^S  i  eaft  and  diftance  74  miles. 
For  departure. 
As  radius  ... 

is  to  the  diftance        -  ^4        • 

fi)  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe      39^9  %%' 
to  the  departure        -  46*94 

Fox*  difierence  of  latitude. 
As  radius  ... 

U  to  the  diftance         *  74        • 

fa  ii  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  39^9  tn^ 
to  the  difierence  of  latitude     5  7*fl  i 

8t.  Now  thefe  feferal  courfes  and  diftances,  to- 
gether with  the  difibrencesof  latitudes  aAid  depar- 
tures deduced  from  themy  being  fet  down  in  the 
proper  columns  in  the  trsYerfe  tablet  will  ftand  as 
follows: 

8».  The  Traverse  Table. 


so'ooooo 

i.73a39 
9*98090 

i'7X3»9 


xo'ooooo 
x*86993 
9*8oaa8 
r67i5X 

xo'ooooo 
r8o9«3 
9*8ti8s4 
X*  75  747 


AT  1  O  N^  041 

the  latitude  the  (hip  is  in  K.  And  beeaufc  the 
port  the  (hip  is  bound  for  lies  in  the  latitude  of  41"^ 
40'  N.  and  confequently  S.  of  the  flup,  therefore. 
From  the  latitude  the  Ihip  is  in  45^,  %$'  N 

take  the  latitude  fte  is  bound  for         43  ,  40  N 


1*98127 

XO'OOOOO 

X98677 
xo'00450 

xcooooor 
1*98227 


Cmtrfij,  Difiantes. 

Diff.  ofLaU 

Departure* 

S£iS         -1.    56 
SSE           —    64 
NW^W    —    48 

umvf  -i  54 

SE^SiE     —    .94 

mff. 

N. 

S. 

£. 

W. 

45*57 
59*X3 

3X*xx 
«4'5 

26*67 

39*9  X 
X5*67 

5X'67 

57'ax 

46*94 

»6*67 

»i4*58 
26*67 

102-55 

55*58 
Dtp. 

I87-9X 

46*97 

83.  From  the  above  table  it  is  plain,  fince  the 
urn  of  the  northings  is  26*67,  and  of  the  fouth- 
ogs  214*58*  the  difierence  betwei^n  thefe,  yIz. 
(87«9x,  will  be  the  fouthing  made  good  by  the 
hip  the  laft  14  hours ;  alfo  the  fum  of  the  eaft- 
ngi  being  io»*55»  and  of  the  weftings  55*58,  the 
liffcrcnce  46*97  will  be  the  eafting  or  departure 
Bade  good  by  the  ihip's  laft  24  hours }  confe- 
[oently,  to  find  the  true  courfe  and  diftance  made 
;ood  by  the  fhip  i^  that  timeu  it  will  be  (by  Ca/e 
\.  of  Plane  Sailing;) 
Vs  the  difierence  of  latitude 
8  to  the  radius 
b  is  the  departure 
0  the  tangent  of  the  courie 
rhich  is  S^E  J  caft  nearly, 
ance,  it  will  b^ 
U  radius 

>  to  the  diffinrence  of  latitude  x87'9E  a'27393 
0  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  X4°,03'  xo'01319 
0  the  diftance        -       .  193.7     2'»87i29 

^OQfequently  the  fiiip  has  made  good  the  laft  24 
)our8,  on  a  8^E  J  eaft  courfe,  193-7  miles :  and 
|nce  the  fhip  is  (ailing  towards  the  equator: 
nercfore, 

?fom  the  latitude  failed  from  -  48^  24'  N 
^e  the  difL  of  latitude  made  good        3  ,  08  S 


x87*9X        »a7393 

xo'ooooo 

46*97        1*67182 

14%  03'     9*3978q 

Then  for  the  diu 


XO'OOOOO 


^herc  remains 
Vol,  XV.  Part  H^ 


45  I  x6  N 


and  there  remains  z  «  36  N 

or  96  miles,  the  difierence  of  latitude  or  fouthinfr 
the  ihip  has  to  make.  Again,  the  whole  eafting  the 
Ihip  had  to  make  being  144  miles,  and  Ihe  having 
already  made  46*97  or  47  miles  of  caftingi  there- 
fore  the  departure  or  eafting  <he  ftill  has  to  make 
will  be  97  miles:  confequently,  to  find  the  diredl 
courfe  and  diftance  between  the  ihip  and  the  in- 
tended port,  it  will  be  (by  Cafe  4.  rf  Plmn  Sail" 

As  the  difierence  of  latitude    96 
is  to  the  radius 

fo  is  the  departure  97 

to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe    45%  16. 

And, 
As  radius 

IS  to  the  difierence  of  lat«        96  _  , , 

fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  25%  29^  x6'x630j 
to  the  diftance  i36-c  ^'13620 

whence  the  true  bearing  and  diftance  of  the  in- 
tended  port  is  S£.  136*5  miles. 

Sect.  IL    Q/*Parallel  Sailino. 

84*  I.  Since  the  parallels  of  latitude  do  always 
decreafe  the  nearer  they  approach  the  pole*  it  is 
plain  a  degree  on  any  of  them  muft  be  lefs  than' 
a  degree  upon  the  equator.  Now,  in  order  td 
know  the  length  of  a  degree  on  any  of  them,  let 
PB  {PL  CCXUI.  N*'  xo.)reprcfent  half  the  earth's 
axis,  PA  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  and  confequent- 
ly A  a  point  on  the  equator,  C  a  point  on  the  me« 
ridian,  and  CD  a  perpendicular  niom  that  poinc 
upon  the  axis,  which  plainly  will  be  the  fine  of 
CP  the  diftance  of  that  point  from  the  pol^  or 
the  confine  of  CA  its  diftance  from  the  eqtiator  $ 
and  CO,  wiU  be  to  AB,as  the  fine  of  CP,  or  co* 
fine  of  CA,  is  to  the  radius.  Again,  if  the  qua- 
drant PAB  is  turned  round  upon  the  axis  PB,  it 
is  plain  the  point  A  will  defcribe  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  equator  whofe  radius  is  AB,  and  any 
other  point  C  upon  the  meridian  will  defcrihe  the 
circumferenceof  a  parallel  whofe  radius  is  CO. 

85.  CoR.  I.  Hence  (becaufe  the  circumference 
of  circles  is  as  their  radii)  it  follows,  that  the 
circumference  of  any  parallel  is  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  equator,  as  the  co-fine  of  its  latitude 
is  to  radius. 

86.  CoR.  n.  And  fince  'the  whole  are  as  their 
fimilar  parts,  it  will  be.  As  the  length  of  a  de- 
gree on  any  parallel  7s  to  the  length  of  a  degree 
upon  the  equator,  fo  is. the  co-fiac  of  the  latitude 
of  that  parallel  to  radiiis. 

87.  CoR.  ID.  Hence,  as  radius  is  to  the  co-fine 
of  any  latitude,  fo  are  the  minutes  of  difierence 
of  longitude  between  two  meridians,  or  their  dif- 
tance in  miles  upon  the  equator,  to  the  diftance 
of  thefe  two  meridians  on  the  parallel  in  miles. 

88.  Cor.  IV.  And  as  the  co-fine  of  any  parallel 
is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  length  of  any  arch  on  that 
parallel  (intercepted  between  two  meridiar.s)  in 
miles,  to  the  length  of  a  fimilar  arch  on  the  equa- 
tor, or  mioutcs  of  difierence  of  longitude. 

Mm  mm  89.  Cost. 
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S9.  Cor.  V.  A!fo)  sis  the  co-Gne  of  any  one  of  a  whole  nvinbM*  of  <lagT«et$  yet  it  m^v  be 

parallel  i«  to  the  co  Ihje  of  any  other  p.wallelg,  (o  m^d'»  to  ferve  for  any  parallel  whofe  latitude  ii 

is  the  length  of  any  arrch  on  the  firft,  in  miles,  tx»  fome  namber  of  degrees  and  miontesy  by  Bikir:; 

the  length  of  the  fime  arch  dn  the  other  in  miles,  the  following  propoFtion,  viz.    As  i  degfit^,  or 

90.  II.  From  what  lias  been'feid,  arifes  the  fo-  69  minutes,  is  to  the  differenoe  between  the  n  ui 
lution  of  the  feveral  cafes  of  parallel  failing*  which  aiifwermg  to  a  •degree  in  the  neiKt  greater  and  •-■& 
are  as  foMow  ;                     •  lefs  tabular  latitude  than  that  propolcd ;  fo .:  y 

91,  Cask  I.  6iven  the  difference  of  longitude  exceft  of  the  propofed  4atitude  above  the  i-s 
between  two  places,  both  lyitig  on  the  fame  pn-  tabular  larittide,  to  a  proportional  part;  vi  ^s, 
raliel ;  to  find  th^^dtftance  betwc-en  thofe  places  ?  /bbtrafited  from  the  miles  anfwering  to  a  u  ,n 
'  9).  £s.  I.  ^uppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  ^4^  of  lon^Mtude  in  thetiext  lefs  tabuUr  latitude  #i 
ao'  N.  fails  diretflly  W\  on  that  parallel  till  (he  give  the  miles  aafwenng  to  a  degt ee  in  the  p-. 
has  differed  her  longitude  ra'"*  45';  requirefd  the  pofed  latitude. 

diftance  failed  on  th It  parallel  ?  The  differcnceof  95.  ExAmPLE.    Required  to  find   the  nila 

longitude  rednced  into  minntes,  or  nautical  miles,  afUwtrriftg  to  a  d(;gree  on  the  paralM  of  56*  44. 

is  j6s't  which  is  the  defiance  between  the  meri-  The  nekt  lefs  ^Hrallel  of  latituoe  m  the  tab'rtUi 

dian  failed  from,  and  the  nveridian  come  to,  up-  that  propofed,  is  tliat  of  ;6^,  a  degree  of  wWi 

on  the  equator;  then  to  find  the  d.ftancc  belwetn  (by  the  table)  is  eqnal  to  sy^S  »iles;  Jiodlli 

thefe  meridians  on  the  parallel  of  54**  so',  or  the  next  greater  paraHcl  of  l^itml«  in  the  table  il« 

diftance  (ailedi  it  will  be,  by  Cor.  3.  of  the  l;i<l  that  propofed  is  that  ef  57^,  a  degree  of  vb:^ 

article,                          •  is  (by  the  table)  equal  to  31*68  miles;  the  <iA 

As  radius            ...            lo'ococo  rence  of  ihcfe  is  87,  and  the  diftance  bctwcn 

is  to  the  co-fine  of  ih^  lat.      54",  40'       9*7^571  thefe  parallels  is  i  degrre,  or  j6o  minutes*,  j'i 

fo  are  the  minutes  of  diff.  Ion.  76$              a  88365  the  dtftancr  t>ettreen  the  paraHH  of  56*,  «nd  tfce 

to  thediftancdonthe  parallel  446*1           a;'64938  propofed  paralM  of  5^^  44',  ie  44  mi&utes:  tbn 

9;j.  Ex.  H.  A  degree  on- the  equator  being  60  by  the  proceeding' gropprtion  it  will  be,  as6oi»ti 

minutes(or  nautical  miles)  required  the  length  of  87,  to  is  44  \o  638,  the  difference  between 2<ip 

a  degrea  on  the  parallel  of  5^°  jV— By  Cor.  3.  prce  c.n  the  paratlet  qf  56**  J\nd  a  degree  oci^ 

of  the  laft  article,  it  will  be                        ^  parallel  of  56*^  44? ;  wiiich  therefore,  taken  fm 

As  radius            •            •             -            ro'oobcp  33'S5i  the  tnilps  anfwering  to  a  degree  on  fe 

is  to  the  co-fine  of  the  lat«  41*^,  3a'           9*79583  parallel  of  ^^  leavesl  Ja*9ix,  the  miles  auffrr^ 

ing  to  a"dPgTee  on  the. parallel  of  5^*  44'iaiv>i 

1*77815  required. 

i'57i93  96.  Case  Jf, The  diftance  tailed  in  any paa' 

the  miles  attfwering  to  a  degree  "on  the  parallel  of  latitude,  or  tte  diftance  between  any  >• 

of  51°  3*'- — By  this  problem  the  following  table  places  on  that  parallel,  being' given;  to  fir.dta 

is  conllrudted.    The  to'umns  marked  ?.t  the  lop  difference  o^'lopgltudfe? 

D,  L.  contain  ih^  degrees  oflatrtude  belonging  to  97.  Ex.  Snppofe  a  fhfpin  the  lat.  of  55** 36  N- 

each  parallel';  and  the  columns  marked  24iltt^  fails  dire<^lYE.  685*6  miles:  Required  how icici 

contain  the  geographic  miles  anfwering  to  a  de^  !he  has  differed  her  lonprtadc  ^— By  Cor.  4.  M 

gree  ti^ion'  thefe  parallels.  l .  of  this  ft-aion,  it  wili  be 

•  94.  Pl'^Y h^t  Jlfenvhig bo^o  manyfOfOG'YLt^ Hic  As  the  co-fine  of  the  Ij^t,    55**  36'            9'7JMJ 

MILES /7ir/«t;^r  ^^  a  DEGREE  o/*  Long iTVOE,  ar  ts  to  the  radius         -        -         -           lo'oc:^- 


fo  are  the  minntes  in  x 

degree  on  the  equator     60 
to  -  -  37®  3V 


e^ery  Oegres  ©/"LiAtttude 


4*1 8 

7Ci|3o'52|88   2*09 

»9'54f89   «'05 
i8*54r9o  o'ool 


fo  is  the  diftance  failed  (585-6  ily-^' 

to  tnitu  of  diff.  of  Ion,  1213         '  3*o?i:.' 

which  reduced  into  d^rees,'  by  dividing  byfr^ 
makes  20®  13',  the  difference  of  longitude  tt^ 
Ihip  hhs  made.  This  alfo  may  be  folved  by  fc^ 
of  the  foregoing  table,  vi«.  by  finding  froB  it  * 
miles  anfwering  to  a  degree  on  the  propeW  f^ 
tallel,  and  dividing  with  this  the  given  rumterf? 
miles,*  the  quotient  will  be  the  degrees  and  r 
nutes  of  difterende  of  longitude  requhFcd.  T^  • 
in  the  laft  example,  w^'find,  from  the  forfj*: 
table,  that  a  degree  u(\  the  parallel  of  ss^  j5  » 
equal  to  33*89  nailes ;  by  this  we  divide  the  \r> 
pofed  mimber  of  miles  68^*6,  and  the  quolir'  ■ 
20' 13  [degrees,  1  e.  %o^  T3',  th^  difference  of  lori- 
tude  required. 

98.  Case  III,  The  differentre  of  longittide  ?- 
tween  two  places  on  the  fame  par9)fel,aod  tl«^* 
tance  between  them,  being  giyon;  to  find  tie • 
titudc'oP  that  parallel  ? 

99.  £x.  Suppofe  a  (hip  fails  on  a  certain  p^ 

Icl  diredfy  weft  624  miles,  and  then  has  <Jt^ 

her  longitude  i8<*46',  or  1116  miles:  ^^"V^ 


Though  this  table  only  fticws  the  miles  anfwenng    the  latitude  of  the  parallel  Ihe  (ailed  upon? 
.  to  a  degree  of  any  parallel,  whofe  latitude  coiififts    Cor.  34  Ait.  i,  of  this  feAion,  it  will  be, 
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ks  the  min.  of  diir«  Ion.  i.         xis6         3*04154  Alfo  ^e  difference  of  latitode  is  33^  50' 

3  to  the  diftance  (ailed  6%j^.  21*795 18  equal  to  j 070  miles  of  fouthiog.  Agait>, 

b  is  the  radius  -  -  10*00000  From  the  fpngitude  of  St  Vincent       24^  *o  W. 

0  the  CO- fine  of  the  lat.        56%  %i*        9*74364  take  the.  longitude  of  the  Lizard         05    14 

onfequeotly  the  latitude  <rf  the  (hip  or  parallel  — ■5— 

be  (ailed  upon  was  56^  11 '•  there  remains  19    06 

IOC*  From  what  baa  been  laid»'may  be  folved  equal  to  1146  min.  of  diff.  of  Ion.  W. 

be  following  problems :  Tnen  for  (he  .miles  of  wefting^  or  departure,  it 

101.  Pros.  I.  Suppofe  two  ihips  in  lat.  46^  30' '  will  be  (by  Cafi  i.  ofParaUtl  Sailings) 

h  dUUot  afunder  654  milesy  fail  both  dire^Iy  N.  As  radius  ^  lo'ooooo 

56  miles,  and  confequently  come  to  the  latitude  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the")  ^      ,.    s*-n»ftAA 

(f  50° 46'  N.    Required  their  diftances 00  that  pa-        middle  parallel  ]      >  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

allel?— By  Cor.  6.  Art.  x.  of  this  fedion»  it  will  be,  fo  is  min.  diff.. of  Ion.  .  1146        3*059x8 

Utile  co-fine  of        -        46^930'  9*83781  to  the  miles  of  w'efting  954*7        2*97987 

1  \o  the  CO- fine  of  •  50^  46'  9'8oiq$  And  for  the  courfe  it  will  be,  (by  Cafi  4*  qfPiant 
oil          •              -             657                2*81558  SaiiingfJ 

0  '  .  -  -  60X  2*7788^  As  the  diff.  of  lat.  X970  3*39447 
bediftance  between  the  fln'ps  when  oh  the  paril-  is  to  radius  10*00000 
jl  of  50°  46'.  £0  is  the  departure                      954*7        s'97987 

101.  Pros.  II.  Suppofe  two  (ht;^3  In  la^.  45°  48'  to  the  tan^.  of  the  courfe        25°,  51'       9*68540 

r.diftance  846  miles*  fail  dlrec^lly  li,  till  the  dif-  which,  becaulV  it  is  between  S.  and  W.  it  will  be 

ancc  between  them  is  624  miles :.  Rttjuired  the  SSWJ  weft  nearly 

ititude  come  to,  and  the  dlftance  faijed?— Ly  For  the  diftance,  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  cafe, 

!or.  5.  Art.  1.  of  this  re(Stioli,  it  will  be.  As  radius  loooooo 

IstbeirfirH  diftance      •        846       -      2*92737  is  to  the  diff.  of  lat.  1970        3'>9447 

1  to  their  fecond  dli^ance  624  -  1*795x8  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  couHc  &5^r  51'  10*045 79 
)  is  the  CO- fine  of  -  45°i  48'  7*84334  to  the  diftance  2189  3*34026 
}  the  co-fine  -  39  »  04  •9*71x^5  whence  the  direct  courfe  and  diftance  from  the 
be  latitude  of  the  parallel  the  fliips  are  come  to.  Lizard  to  St  Vincent  is  SSW  i  2x89  W.  miles. ^ 
Confequently  to  find  their  diftaoce  failed,  xo6.  Case  IL  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  dif- 
rom  the  latitude  come  to  •  59^,  04'  tance  failed  being  given ;  to  find  the  other  lat.  and 
ibtrad  the  latitude  failed  from      -         45  it  ^.8  difference. of  Ion.  ? 

. '• —        167.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  in  lat.  50*  00'  N.  foils 

nd  their  remains  -  -  13  ,  16  S.  50*^  06'  W.  150  miles:   Required  the  latitude 

qual  to  796  miles,  the  difference  of  latitude  or  the  ihip  has  come  to,  and  bq^muCh  (he  has  dif- 

iiftance  (ailed.  .fcred  her  longitude  ?— Firft,  For  the  difference  of 

Sect.  111.  O/Middle-latitodi  Sa.l.vg.  V"'"^?' "  '^'"  ^'  ^^^  ^^'  ''  <^^'*"  ^!'j^ 

-"  .  Ab  radius  xo  00000 

10^*  I.  When  two  places  lie  both  on  the  f;ime  \^  to  the  diftance  150  2*17609 
araUcU  we  (hewed  in  the  laft  (eftion,  how,  friun  fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  .50S  06'       9*807x6 
ie  iliiference  of  longitude  given,  fo  find  the  miles  to  the  diff.  of  la(                     06*22     ^       XI98325 
f  eading  or  wefting  between  them,  et  c  contra,  eqnul  to  i^,  36^    And  fince  the  fhlp  is  (ailing  to- 
ut when  two  places  lie  not  on  the  fame  parallel,  wardii  the  equator :  therefore^ 
)eti  their  difference  of  longitude  cannot  be  redu-  From  the  latitude  (he  was  in  50^,  00' 
!(!  to  miles  of  eafting  or  weilin^  on  the  parallel  take  the  diff.  of  lat.                         *  i »  36 
ftuat  place  having  the  lead  UtiJudc;  it  would                        '                          .                   _— - 
e  too  great.     Hence  the  common  way  of  reJu-  and  tncrc  remains                                        48  ,  24 
ng  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  pla-  the  latitude  (he  has  come  to  N.    Confequently 
«8  lying  on  different  parallels  to  n.iles  of  eafl-  the  latitude  of  theniiddle  parallel  will  be  40^  i2« 
ig  or  welling,  a  ^  consra,  is  by  counting  it  on  Then  for  departure  or  wefting,  it  will  be,  by  the 
leciiddle  parallel  between  the  places,  v^hich  is  f..me  Cu/e, 

lUQd  by  adding  the  latitudes  of  the  two  places  As  radius  xo'ooooe 

igetber,  and  taking  half  the  fum,  which  will  be  is  to  the  diftance  X50  2*x76o9 

te  latitnde  of  the  middle  parallel  required.   And  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe        50S  06*      9*88489 

?Dce  arifes  the  fulution  ct  the  following  cafes :  to  the  departure  XX5'X  2'o6oq8 

104.  Case  I.  The  latitudes  of  two  piacts,  and  As  for  the  difference  of  longitudCi  it  will  bci  (Sy 
ieir  difference  o(  longitude,  gi?ca  j  to  find  the  Caje  2.  of  Plain  Sailings) 

Tcft  courfe  and  diftance  ?  As  the  co-fine  of  the )  ©  ,^       o»8tcxo 

105.  Ex.  Required  the  direA  courfe  and  diftance  middle  parallel  3  •  *'  **^  ^  ^^ 
etwoen  the  Lizard  in  the  lat.  of  50*^  00'  N.  and  is  to  radius  10*00000 
«,  5°  X4'  W.  and  St  Vincent  in  lat.  17^  xo'  N.  fo  is  the  departure  115*1  2*06098 
wl  Ion  a4»  ao^  W.  to  the  min.  diff.  of  Ion.  I76*x  2*245  79 
irft,  To  the  latitude  of  the  Lizard  50^  00*  K. '  equal  to  2^  56^,  whkh  is  the  difference  of  U>ngi« 
Id  the  latitude  of  St  Vincent               xy  10  tude  the  (hip  has  made  wefterly. 

■  xe8.  Ca SB  in.  Coor(e  and  difference  of  latitude 

'be  fum  is  "  67   xo  given;  to  find  the  diftance  failedf  and  difference 

lalf  the  fum  or  latitude  of  the  V  ^  of  longitude  i 

middle  parallel  is  J  3^  35  «•       ,0^.  Ex,  Suppofe  a  (hip  in  the  latitiide  of  53** 

M  ro  m  m  »  34' 


3i'i  45* 

0M^ 

MS         - 

V0S991 

- 

IOO0008 

184 
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34'  N.  fails  SE^S  till  by  obfenration  (tie  18  found  Ab  the  tang,  of  (fourfe 

to  be  in  the  .latitude  of  5 1'  la',  and  confequently  Is  to  the  departure 

fiSLB  differed  het  latitude  2^  aaf ,  or  14%  miles :  tie-  fo  is  radius  .      '  - 

x^uired  the  diftance  fafledy  afid  the  difference  of  to  the  diff.  of  lat. 

longitude  ?--Firfl:»  for  the  departure,  it  will  be,  equal  to  3^  04':  And  fincc  the  fhip  ts  failing  to- 

{by  Ca/r2.  qfPlam  StoTtng^  wards  the  equator,  the  lat.  come  to  will  be  45" 

As  radius  »  •>  xo'ooooo  19'  N,  and  confequently  the  middle  parallel  wJ 

IB  to  the  diff.  of  lat.  -      '*X4i  a'i5ai9  be  46®  51'.    Then  to  find  the  difference  of  Iwip. 

io  is  the  tangent  of  courfe  a^**,  45*    9*824^9  tude,  it  will  be,  (by  Cafe  a.  ofParaUel  SaittKi 

to  tlie  departure  -  04*88        x '9  7  7 18  As  the  co-fine  of  mid.  par.        46^51'     9'ti^ 

And  for  the  diftance  it  will  be  ( by  the  fame  Ca/e, )  is  to  the  departure         -  Z13  i*cSf : 

As  radius  -  •  lo'ooooo  fo  is  radius  -  -  -         io'o:cx 

Istb  the  diff.  of  lat.         •        14a  »'i5aa9  to  min.  of  diff.  of  Icogit.  180  ft*i;4;- 

^  €0  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe     ^3®,  45'   xo'o8oi5  which  is  equal  to  3'  00',  the  difference  of  krp^ 

to  the  diftance  -  f7o*g         4*23)44  tude  wefterly. 

Then,  fince  the  latitude  fiiiled  from  was  53*  34'        1x4.  Case  VI.  Differendfe  of  latitude  acd* 

}l.  anhd  the  latitude  come  to  51^  za'  K. ;  there-  parture  given,  to  find  courfe,  diftance,  andd(&* 

#ore  the  middle  parallel  will  be  51^  2^'  1  and  con-  ence  of  longitude  ? 

^equently,  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will        1x5.  £z«  Suppofe  a  (hip  in  lat.  46^  3/  N.^ 

i>e,  (by  Q^e  a.  0/ Parallel  Sailwgt)  between  S. and  E.  till  (he  has  made  of  eiftingi^ 

As  the  co-fine  or  the  mid- >         o      #        ,^  i.  'miles,  and  is  then  found  by  obfervatiootobes 

dk  parallel  ^     5»  .  aj'      9  7«50o  ^^  ^^o  ^^t  j^^     Required  the  courfe,  diftas?. 

18  to  the  departure         -        94*88         i'977i^  and  difference  of  longitude  ? — Firft,  By  Ca/r4'<f 

fo  is  radius  ...        xo'ooooo  Plane  Sailings  it  will  be  for  the  courfe, 

40  min.  of  diff.  of  longitude      155.5  a*i9i58  As  the  diff.  6f  lat.        -        X93        -       «*jSffi 

^qual  to  a*  35',  the  difference  of  longitude  E.  is  to  the  departure        •       X46        -       «*it J" 

no.  pASfilV.  Difference  of  latitude  and  dif-  fo  is  radius  •  -  icocvt; 

tance  failed,  given ;  to  find  the  courfe  and  differ-  to  the  tang,  of  the  courfe     36**  55  9'S;:1' 

^nce  of  longitude^  which,  becaufe  the  fhip  is  (ailing  between  S.2:i 

III.  Ex.   Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  43^*  B-  will  be  S.  36^  ss'  E.  or  SE»S  J  eaft  ncariy. 

46'  N.  fails  between  S.  and  £.  246  miles,  and  then  For  the  diftance,  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  Cojt, 

J8  foynd  by  obferyation  to  be  in  lat.  of  41°  06'  N.  As  radius  -  - '  xc'occs 

Required  the  diredt  courfe  and  difference  of  ion-  is  to  the  diff.  of  lat,  •        X9.3  4's^j.J 

^itude  ?— Firft,  For  the  courfe,  it  will  be,  (by  '  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe     36**,  ss*   ^^'^'' 

pafe  i' qf  Plane  Sevlinjg.)  to  the  diftance  -  «41'4         ^'i^- 

As  the  diftance  -        -        246  2*39094  Then  for  the  difference  of  Ion.  it  will  be,  by  U 

« to  radius  V  »  -  xo'ooooo  a.  of  Parallel  Sailing t  \ 

io  is  the  diff.  of  lat.        -  140         a  14613  As  the  co-fine  of  the  mid.  par.  45S  00^   ^'^'^' 

to  the  co-Qne  of  the  courfe        55S  19'  9*755 19  is  to  the  departure        -  146         »'i-.' 

M'hich,  becaufe  the  fhip  fails  between  S.  and  E.  fo  is  radius  -  -  ic'c^^ 

will  be  fouth  $5^  » ?'  ^aft>  or  SE^E.  nearly.    Then  to  min.  of  diff.  of  Ion. ,  405  »'3 ^-^ 

for  de);>arture9  it  will  be,  by  the  fame  Ca/et  equal  to  3®  25'  the  difference  of  Ion.  E. 
As  radius           -           -            -           xo'ooooo        xi6.  Case  VII.  Diftance  and  departure r«i 

U  to  the  diftance  -        246  2*39094  .  to  find  difference  of  latitude,  courfe,  andd&r- 

fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe     'SS^ti^'       9*91504  ence  of  longitude  ? 

to  the  departure  -         202*3  9*30598        X17.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  the  latitude  of  ir 

Laftly  for  the  difference  of  Ion.  it  will  be,  (by  Ca/e  40'  N.  fails  between  8.  and  E.  X65  miles,  ind  ^ 

a.  of  Parallel  Sailing,)  then  made  of  eafting  XX2*5  miles:   Rcgoiied* 

As  the  co-fine  of  the  mid^  par.  42®,  id*    9*86924  difference  of  latitude,  courfe,  and  diffeiescf » 

Is  to  the  departure  -        302^3        2*30598  longitude?  Firft,  for  the  courfe,  it  will  bt, i' 

fo  is  radius  '•>  -  -  xo'ooooo  Cafe  5.  qf  Plane  Sailsngf 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  Ion.  273*3       a*43674  As  the  diftance         -  X65        -       «*>^*^ 

pqasl  to  4**.  33',  the  di^erence  of  Ion.  E.  is  to  radius  -  -  *c*®^ 

XX a.  Case  V.  Courfe  and  departure  ^iven»  to  fo  is  the  departure  xoa*5  s'^i^'| 

find  the  difference  of  latitude,  difference  of  longi-  to  the  fine  of  the  courfe       4aS  59^         9'^:*^.' 

iude,  and  diftance  failed?  which,  becaufe  the  fhip  fails  between  S.asd^ 

1 13.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  fliip  in  tbe  latitude  of  4V  will  be  S. 4**"  59'  E.  or  SE3E  J  eaft  nearly.  A* 

^y  K^  fails  .SWAS»  till  fhe  has  made  of  wefting  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  it  will  be,  by^ 

123  mites:  Required ^he  latitude  come  to,  the  CaLxne  Cafe, 

difference  of  longitude,  and  the  diftance  failed  i  As  radius  -  -  iCcn- 

Firft,  For  the  defiance,  it  will  be,  (by  Cafe  6.  qf  is  to  the  diftance  -        X65  >'>|'* 

Plane  Sailings)  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe  41%  59*       ^'^'^ 

As  the  fine  of  the  courfe       ^3°,  45'        6*74474  to  the  difference  of  lat.  110*7     ,     «'*^'* 

is  to  tbe  departlKie         t        ^23  a'o899X  equal  to  2°  00*;  confequently  the  latitude  c^» 

fo  is  radi;;s  .  .  xo'ooooo  to  will  be  3X®  40'  N.  and  the  latitude  of  i^  ^' 

to  the  diftance  -^        221*4  a*345X7  die  parallel  will  be  32**  40'.    Hence,  toft"*'* 

And  for  th^  d\fft:ipac§  ,of  l4t.  it  will  be,  by  the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  bci  by  C^^* 

ffoipe  (}a/e,  '  Parallel  Sai/ing,  ^ 


3A.Ti'&A.T:3ij>:3S". 


xuttcaut 


arm. 


X?12. 


N-JlG.  ,       1S?17. 


..  A 


ITlB 


T?^19.  .V   A.  TS^20. 


XT« 


r^rir/t  Jtw^fAAf  I 


lECT.  IV. 


JJ  A  V  I  G 


Ls  the  cofine  of  the  mid.  par.  3 i^,  40'  9*925 2% 
I  to  tbf  departure        -  112*^  2*05 115 

3  is  radius  -  -       '      io'ooooo 

omin.of  diif.'of  long.  XJ3'6  >' 1^593 

qual  to  a°  13'  nearly,  the  difference  of  Ion.  E. 
it6.  Case  VIII.    Difference  of  longitade  and 
eparture  given ;  to  find  difference  of  latitude, 
Durfe,  and  diftance  failed  ? 
1x9.  Ex.  Snppofe  a  fhip  in  lat.  50°  46'  N.  (ails 
rtween  S.  andW.  tili  her  difference  of  Ion.  is  3^ 
»^  and  18  then  found  to  have  departed  from  her 
^rmer  meridian  ia6  miles:  Required  the  differ- 
Bce  of  latitude,  courfe,  and  dtftance  failed  ?— 
idl,  for  the  latitude  (he  has  come  to,  it  will  be^ 
f  Cafi  3.  of'ParalUl  SaUingt 
.8  mi  a.  of  diff.  of  long.        19a        -        2*28330 
to  the  departure  ia6  •  2*10037 

» is  radius  lo'ooooo 

>  the  cofine  of  mid.  par.  48^,  59'  9*81 707 
(ow  fince  the  middle  latitude  is  equal  to  half  the 
im  of  the  tvo  latitiKj^s  (by  art.  i.  of  this  fed.) 
nd  fo  the  fum  of  the  two  latitudes  equal  to  dou- 
(e  the  middle  latitude;  it  follow^,  that  if  froradou- 
ie  the  middle  latitude  we  fubtra^  any  one  of  th|e 
iiitudes,  the  remainder  will  be  the  other.  Hence 
OTH  twice  48^  59',  nfiz.  97*  58*,  taking  50^  46^, 
le  biiiude  failed  from^,  there  remains  47*^  la',  the 
ilitude  come  to  5  confequeiitly  the  difference  of 
itiiude  is  3*  34',  or  114  minuter.  Then  fbr  the 
ourfe.  it  will  be,  by  Ca/c  4*  of  Plane  Smliri^^ 
LSdiff.  oflat.                         414  a'3304i 

I  to  radios        •  ixj* 00000 

>  18  the  departure  126  a' 10037 
)  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  *  30^  29'  9'76996 
rhich,  bccaufe  it  is  between  S.  and  W.  will  be  S« 
p^  49'  W.  or  SSW  \  weft  nearly.— And  for  the 
iilance,  it  will  be,  by  the  (ame  Gafc^ 

18  radius  •        10*00000 

I  to  the  diff.  of  lat.  214  a'33041 

)  is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  30®,  29'  io'o646i 
)  the  diftance  a48'4  2*39502 

130.  II.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be 
»fy  to  folve  a  traverfe,  by  the  rules  of  Middh- 
rtitude  Sailing. 

lai.  Ex.  Suppole  a  (hip  in  lat.  az^.^s'  N.  fails 
pon  the  following  courfes,  w«.  SW^S  6^  miles, 
SW^  weft  45  miles,  S^E  54  miles,  and  SWAW 
%  miles :  Required  the  latitude  the  (hip  has  come 
>i  and  how  far  (he  has  differed  her  longitude  ?*^ 
irft,  By  Cafe  2.  dfibis  Sta.  find  the  difference  of 
titude  and  difference  of  longitude  belonging  to 
ich  courfe  and  diflance,  and  they  will  ftaod-as 
ithc  following  table: 


Courfej.    Difil  Diff.  of  Lai. 


s^E      — ?; 

SW^W  —74 


N. 


S. 


39*7 
53'o 

411 


Diff.  of  Long^ 


E. 


U'75 


HT, 


47-85 
28*62 


Sro8 

'5755 
'3'75 


liiff'.  of  Lat.  iZt'% 

Diff.  of  Long.'    X43'8o 

lence  it  is  plain  the  (hip  has  diffeml  her  Utitude 
BO  2'  or  f  i\  and  io  bai  come  to  the  lat.  of 
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40^  19'  N.  and  has  made  of  difference  of  Ion.  143^ 
8'  or  2^  23'  48"  W, 

12  2.  III.  This  method  of  failing,  though  it  be 
not  ftriAly  true,  yet  it  comes  very  near  the  tnith» 
as  will  be  evident,  by  companng  an  example 
Wrought  by  this  method  with  the  fame  wrought 
by  the  method  delivered  in  the  next  feftion,  which 
18  (tridly  true ;  and  it  ferves,  Without  any  cbnfi- 
derable  error,  in  runnings  of  450  miles  between 
the  equator  and  parallel  of  30  degrees  of  300  miles* 
between  that  and  the  parallel  of  60  degrees,  and 
of  150  miles  as  far  as  there  is  any  occafion,  and 
confequently  muft  be  fufficiently  exadt  for  24 
hours  run. 

Sbct.  IV.    Of  Mexcator^'s  sailim<s« 

X23. 1.  Though  the  meridians  all  meet  at  the 
pole,  and  the  parallels  to  the  equator  coottnuall/ 
decreafe  in  proportion  to  the  cofines  of  their  la- 
titudes ;  yet  in  old  fea-charts  the  meridians  were 
drawn  parallel  to  one  another,  and  confequently 
the  parallels  of  latitude  made  equal  to  the  equa* 
tor,  and  fo  a  degree  of  longitude  on  any  parallel 
as  large  as  a  degree  on  the  e<quator :  alfo  in  thefe 
charts  the  degrees  of  latitude  were  ftill  reprdfent- 
ed(as  they  are  in  themfelves)  equal  to  each  other, 
and  to  thofe  of  the  eauator.  By  theie  means  the 
degrees  of  longitude  oeing  increafed  beyond  their 
juft  proportion,  and  the  more  (b  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  pole,  the  degrees  of  latitude  at  the 
fame  time  remaining  the  fame,  it  is  evident,  placea 
muft  be  very  erroneoufly  marked  down  upon 
th^e  charts  with  refped  to  their  latitude  and  look 
gitude,  and  confequently  their  bearings  from  one 
another  very  falfe. 

124.  II.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  fo  as 
(till  to  keep  the  meridians  parallel,  it  is  plain  we 
muft  protra^  or  lengthen  the  degrees  of  lati* 
tude  in  the  (ame  proportion  as  tho(e  of  longitude 
are,  that  fo  the  proportion  in  eafting  and  wefttng 
may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  fouthing  and  n(Mth« 
ing,  knd  confequently  the  bearings  of  places  from 
one  another  be  the  fame  upon  the  chart  as  upon 
the  globe  itfelf.— Let  ABD(^.  CCXLIL  No.  11.) 
be  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  A  the  pole,  D  a 
point  on  the  equator,  AC  half  the  axis,  B  any 
point  upon  the  meridian,  from  which  draw  BF 
perpendicular  to  AC,  and  BG  perpendicular  to 
CD  s  then  BG  will  be  the  fine,  and  BF  or  CG 
the  cofine  of  BO,  the  latitude  of  the  point  B| 
draw  D  the  tangent  and  CE  the  fecant  or  the  arch 
CD.  It  has  been  demonftrated  in  Sect.  II.  that 
any  arch  of  a  parallel  is  to  the  like  arch  of  the 
equator  as  the  cofine  of  the  latitude  of  that  pa- 
rallel is  to  radius.  Thus  any  arch,  as  a  minute  on 
the  parallel  defcribed  by  the  point  B,  will  be  to  a 
minute  on  the  equator  as  BF  or  CG  is  to  CD ;  but 
fince  the  triangles  CGB  CDB  are  fimilar,  there- 
fore CG  will  be  to  CD  as  CB  is  to  CE ;  i.  e.  the 
cofine  of  anypartflel  is  to  radius  as  radius  is  to 
the  fecant  of  the  latitude  of  that  parallel.  But  it 
has  been  juft  (hown,  that  the  cofine  of  any  parallel 
is  to  radius  as  tAie  length  of  any  arch,  as  a  minute 
on  that  parallel,  is  to  the  length  of  the  like  arch 
on  the  equator  ('  therefore  the  length  of  any  arch, 
as  a  minute  on  any  parallel,  is  to  the  length  of  the 
like  arch  on  the  equator  as  radius  is  to  the  fecaot 
of  the  latitude  of  that  paralld :  and  fo  the  kogth 

of 
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of  asy.arch,  as  a  minute  on  the  eqnator,  is  longer  the  equator),  the  (urn  of  ^  tbefe  1el|^b^  or  the 

than  the  like  arch  of  any  parallel*  in  theiame  pro*  diftance  of  that  parallel  on  the  enlarged  mendiii 

portion  as  the  fecant  of  th^  Catitude  of  that  paral-  from  the  equator,  will  be  equal  to  the  fan  of  iS 

lei  isto  radiuSb    But  finc(^  in  tbits  projedion  the  the  fecantsy  to  every  minute  contained  between  i 

meridians  are  parallel*  and  confequentiy^  each  pa-  ancf  the  equator. 

rallel  of  latitude  equal  to  the  equator,  it  is  plain  i%6>  Cor.,  a*  Confequentlyathe  diftanccbetvco 

the  length  of  anv  arch,  as  a  minute  on  any  paral-  any  two  parallels  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator 

lei,  is  increafed  beyond  itsjuft  proportion,  at  fuch  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fums  of  all  the i^ 

rate  ^s  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  of  that  parallel  is  cants  contained  between  the  equator  and  oA 

greater  than  radius ;  and  therefore,  to  keep  up  parallel,  and  the  dillance  between  any  two  pa^ 

the  proportion  of  northing  and  fouthing  to  that  lels  on  contrary  fides  of  the  equator  is  equilts 

of  ending  and  wefting   upon  this  chart  as  it  is  the  fum  of  the  fums  of  all  the  fecants  coouiss 

'  upon  the  globe  itfelf,  the  length  of  a  minute  up-  between  the  equator  and  each  par^iUcl. 

on  the  meridian  at  any  parallel  muft  alfo  be  in-  i%y»  III.  By  the  tables  of  mendtooa)  pvtspna 

jCreafed  beyond  itsjuft  proportion  at  theiame  rate,  by  all  the  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  may  becA 

I.  e.  as  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  of  that  parallel  is  ftru^ed  the  nautical  chart,   commonly  aiti 

greater  than  radius.    Thus,  to  find  the  length  of  MercaUr^s  chart*    Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be 

a  mifittte  upon  the  meridian  at  the  latitude  of  75^1  required  to  make  a  chart  that  fball  coiniDenoe  t 

fince  a  minute  of  a  meridian  is  every  wilere  equal  the  equator,  and  reach  to  the  paraltelof  do'M 

on  the  globe»  and  alfo  equal  to  a  minute  upon  the  ihall  contam  8c°  of  Ipn.    Draw  the  line  EQrr- 

equator,  let  it  be  reprefented  by  unity:  then  prefeoting  the.  equator,  ((eeP/^CCXLU.N*  11.; 

roaking  it  as  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  75^,  fo  is  then  takv,fcQmany  convenient  line  of  equal  prj, 

unity  to  a  fourth  number,  wliich  is  j*S64  nearly  $  48009  (t^^  number  of  minutes  contained  u  k 

andconiequentlyt  by  whatever  line  you  reprefent  degrees)  which  fet  of  from  £  to  Q,  and  thii  vn. 

oQe>  minute  on  the  equator  of  this  chart,  the  length  determine  the  breadth  of  the  chart*    Divide  ik 

of  one  minute  on  the  enlarged  meridian  atiat.  75^  line  £Q,  into  8  equal  parts,  in  the  points  10,  »> 

or  the  diftance  between  the  parallel  of  75^  00^  and  30,  &c.  each  containfti'g  10  degrees  j  and  eadc 

the'parallel  of  75^  oi^  will  oe  equal  to  5  of  thefe  thefe,  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  will  giie  i^ 

lines,  and  ^^  of  one  of  them.    By  n&aking  the  fingle.  degrees  upon  the  equator:  then  tiiroL^ 

fame  proportion,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  length  the  points  £,  10,  lat  &c.  drawing  lines  perptc^ 

of  a  minute  5n  the  meridian  of  this  chart  at  the  cular  to  £Q*  thefe  Ihall  be  meridians.    FiooiU 

parallel  of  60^,  or  the  diftance  between  the  paral-  fcale  of  equal  parts  take  45S7*4»  (the  mendiuo 

lei  of  60^  oo^'and  that  of  60^  oi',  is  equal  tatwp  parts  anfwering  to  60  degrees)*  and  fei  thattf 

^l  Itieie  lineSk.  ..After  the  fame  nianner,  the  length  from  IJ  to  A  and  from  Q  to  B,.and  join  AB ;  t^ 

of  a  minute  on  the  enlarged  meridian  may  be  titis  line  will  reprefent  the  parallel  of  6oi  sod  n 

found  at  any  latitude ;  and  conict]Ucntly,  begin-  determine  the  length  of  the  chart.    AgaiD>  ^ 

ning  at  the  equator,  and  computing  the  length  of  the  fcale  of  equal  parts  take  603*1,  (the  mcr^ 

evtty  iotern)edi9te  minute  between  that  and  any  onal  parts  anlwering  to  10  degrees]^  and  ^ 

paralldii  the  fum  of  all  thefe  (h  all  be  the  length  oif  that  otf  from   B   to    lo   on  the  Ime  EA;  ne 

a  meridian  intercepted  between  the  equator  and  through  the  point  xo  draw  xo,  10,  paralicl  u 

that  parallel;  and  the  diftance  of  each  degree  and  £Q;  and  this  will  be  the  paral!el  of  10  ^^ 

minute  of  latitude  ifrom  the  equator  up<»fi  the  The  fame  way,  fetting  off  ttom  £  on  the  Itoc  U» 

meridian  of  this  chart,  computed  in  minutes  of  the  meridional  parts  anf%vering  to  each  deins< 

tl>e  equator^  fomjis  what  ia  commonly  called  a  &c.  of  latitudtf,  and  through  the  fevcral  p(^ 

table  of  meritHotal  parti.    If  tlM;  ^ch  BD,  Plaie  drawing  linea  parallel  to  £Q,  we  ftiall  bate  u 

CCLXII,  (No.  1 1#)  reprefent  the  .latitude  of  any  feveral  parallels  of  latitude, 

point  B.  then  ( CD  being  radios)  CB.will  be  the  fip.  ia8.  If  the  chart  does  not  comnDcnce  froo  t:< 

cant  of  that  latitude ;  but  it  has  been  iho  wn  ^above,  equators,  but  is  only  to  ferve  for  a  certain  difia^'^ 

that  lat'iius  ia  to  fecant  of  any  latitude  as  the  on  the  meridian  between  two  given  panlleta  i* 

length  of  a  mini»te  upon  the  e^ator  is  to  the  the  fame  fiae  of  the  equator,  then  the  vaav^ 

length  of  a- minute  on  the  meridian  oi  this  chart  are  to  be  drawn  as  in  the  laft  example;  aiMl  n> 

at.  that  Ht^tude;   therefore  CD  is  to  CE  as  the  the  parallel  of  latitude  you  are  to  proceed  iha- 

length  of  ft  nsittute  on  the  exj^aator  is  to  the  }englh  viz.    From  the  meridional  parts  anfwtna^  l> 

4of  a  minute  upon  the  meridian  at  the  latitude  of  eachpoHtt  of  latitude  in  your  chart,  fubtra6t|x 

the  point  B.    Cvufequcntlyi  if  the  radius  CD  be  rneridional  parts  anfwermg  to  the  leaft  tatti^Jt. 

taken  equal  to  the  length  of  a  minote  upon  the  aeuT  fct  off  the  differences  feverally,  from  XU}- 


the  length  of  a  minute  upoa  Hhe  equator  be  made  lels  upon  your  chart.    Thus,  1^  it  be  rcqtiiitv . 

radius,  the  length  of  a  minute  upon  the  enlarged  draw  a  chart  that  ftiall  ferve  from  the  Utit««« 

meridian  will  be  everywhere  ec)«al  to  the  fecant  ao'  N.  to  60^  N.  and  that  (hall  con u in  8c  ^ 

of  the  arch  coaUined  between  it  and  the  eqUa-  Ion.    Having  dlbtwn  the  line  DC  to  repr^icott:^ 

tor.  -'  para.lel  of  ao  degrees  (fee  N^  it.),  and  the  in^ 

•  i»5.  CoR.  I.  Hence  it  followsi  fince  the  length  dians  to  it,  as  in  the  foregoing  examt^iei  ^^ 

of  every  inteunediate  mtmite  between  theequa-  663*3  (the  difference  bet  weenlhe  meridional  p»^ 

tor  and  any  parallel  is  equal  to  the  lecant  of  the  anfwering  to  30^  and  thofe  of  ao^  from  D  to  > 

latitude^  ( the  radius  being  equal  to  a  minute  upon  tod  from  C  to  30 1  then  join  the  poisti  3c  3<^  j.' 

IT*- 
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Rh  %  right  line,  ind  that  fliaQ  bcf  the  parallel  of  is  paraflel  to  one  of  its  fides  C£ }  It  ft  plain  the 

).   Alfo  fet  off  1097*6  (the  difiereace  between  triangles  AC£f  ABD,  will  be  fimilarf  and  con- 

le  meridional  parts  aoiwering  to  40  degrees,  and  fequently  the  (ides  proportional.'   Henot  arUe  the 

lofe  of  10  degrees)  from  D  to  40  and  from  C  to  folutions  of  the  federal  cafes  in  this  failing,  whtcii 

} ;  and  joininir  the  points  40  and  40  with  a  right  are  as  fpllow :                                          ' 

PC,  that  ihall  be  the  parallel  of  40.    And  pro-  13ft.  Case  I.  The  latitudes  of  two  placed  given, 

eedtng  after  the  fame  way;  we  may  draw  as  to  find  the  meridional  or  enlarged  difference  of 

uny  of  the  intermediate. parallels  as  we  have  oe-  latitude  between  them  ?    Of  this  caft  there  fre 

ifioofor.  But  ifthetwopatallels  of  latitude,  that  three  varieties,  <v'e«  either  one  of  the  places  lies 

ouiid  the  chart  are  on  the  contrary  fide^  of  the  on  the  equator,  or  both  on  tfie  ftme  Qde  of  it ;  or 

({Ditor,  then  draw  a  line  reprefenting  the  equa-  laftly,  on  different  fides. 

ir  and  meridians,  to  it,  as  in  the  firft  ex^miple;  133.  I.  If  one  of  thepQ|}ofi?dplaces]ietoothe 

id  tnm  the  equator  kt  off  on  each  fide  of  it  the  equator,  then  the  meridional  dtfimnce  of  latitode 

mral  pamllels  contained  between  it  and  the  is  the  fame  with  the  Utitude  of  the  other  place* 

ifcQ  parallels  as  above,  and  your  chart  is  finiflw  taken  froni  the  tabfe  of  meridional' parts, 

i.   if  Mercatcnr's  chart,  cooHruded  as  above,  134.  Ex.    Required  the  mesklional  difierenee 

atb  its  equator  eatended  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  latitude  between  8t,  Tbimaa,  lying  00  thi^ 

:  180°,  and  if  the  feveral  places  on  the  furface  equator,  aqd  St  Aatoado  in  the  latitude  of  ly^^o* 

f  the  earth  be  there  laid  down  according  to  their  K.    We  look  to  the  table  for  the-meridional  parts 

itituvies  and  longitudes,  we  ihall  have  ivhat  is  anfwering  to  17^  ao',  and  find  it  to  be  105^'$^ 

onmoQlf  called  Mereai9r*j  map^<sfike  tarth*  See  the  enlarged  difimnce  of  latitude  vequhed* 

i  CCXLIi.^  t.  This  map  is  not  to  be  confider«  135.  II.  If  the  two  propofed  places  be  on  the 

d  as  a  fimiUr  and  juft  reprefenUtion  of  the«arth*^  fame  fide  of  the  equator,  then  the  meridional  ^« 

arfaoe;  for  in  it  the  figures  of  countries  are  di(^  fence  of  latitude  ia  found  by  fhibtraftioK  the  meif- 

vted,  efpecially  near  the  poles :  but  fioce  the  dional  parts  anfwering  to  the  leaft  latitude  from 

threes,  of  latitude  are  ererywliere  increafed  in  the  thofe  anfwering  to  the  greatelly  and  Che  differenoe 

line  proportion  aa  thofe  of  fongitode  are,  the  ia  that  required. 

eatii^  between  the  places  wiU  be  the  fame  in  134.  Ex.    Required  the  meridional  diflbrence 

his  chart  aa  on  the  glpbe ;  and  the  proportions  nf  latitode  between  the  Lioard  in  kit.  50^  00'  N. 

•etween  the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  nautical  and  Antigua  in  lat.  17^  30'  N.  ?       • 

Hftances,  will  allb  be  the  £ame  on  this  chart  .sf  From  the  meridiomd  parts  of       50%  00^  J4T4*5* 

e  the  globe  itfelf;  by  which  means  the  leveral  iubcraa  the  meridianal  parts  of  tyi  30    1066*7 

afe*  of  navigation  are  iblved  after  a  mofl  eafy  '    « 

nanner,  and  adapted  to  the  meaneft  capacities,  there  remains                                              1407*8 

^.B.  ia  all  charts  the  up^er  part  is  the  N.  fide,  the  meridional  diffin«oec  of  latitude  lequbed.  ' 

nd  the  lower  part  or  bottom  is  the  S.  fide;  the  137.  HI.  If  the  places  lie  on  different  fidea  of 

Mrt  towards  the  right  hand  is  the  £.  and  that  to*  the  equator,  then  the  meridional  diftrmce  of  la« 

nrdi  the  left  hand  is  the  W.  fide  of  the  chart.  titude  is  found  by  adding  tegetber  the  meridioiH 

119.  IV.  Sincei,   accurding  to  this  proje^ion,  al  paits  anfwering  t6  each  latitiider  and  tlie  fuBi 

he  meridians  are  parallel  right  lines ;  it  is  plain,  is  that  required. 

bat  the  rhumbs,  which  form  always  equal  angles  Z3S.  Ex.    Required  tffie  meridkmal  dlfiereoce 

ritb  the  meridiana,  will  be  ftraight  lines;  which  of  latitude  between  Antigua  in  lat.  17^  50' K.  and 

iroperty  renders  this  proje^on  q^  the  earth's  for-  Lima  in  Peru,  in  lat.  to^  ^o'  8. 

ace  mnch  more  eafy  and  proper  for  the  ufe  than  To  tiie  merid.  parts  anfwering  to  1 7S30''    1066*7 

ay  other.  add  thofe  anfwering  to              '    11,30       756' t 

.  130-  V.  This  method  of  projedling  the  earth^s  •                                                               ■  — ■  *    ■ 

urface  upon  a  plane  was  firit  inwnted  by  Mr  thefumis                                                    i8aa*8 

Ulward  Wright,  but  firfl  pubKlhed  by  Mcrcator ;  the  meridional  difierence  of  latitude  required. 

Qd  hence  the  failing   by  the  chart  was  called  139.  Cas£  II.  The  latitudes  and  lotigitudes  of 

^cator'j /ailing*  two  places  given,  to  find  the  dired  courie  and 

i3t<  VL  In  P/.  CCXLII.  let  A  and  £  reprefent  diftancc  between  them  ? 

wo  places  upon  Mercator's  chart,  AC  the  meri-  140.  Ex.  Required  to  find  the  direct  courfe 

iian  of  A,  and  CE  the  parallel  of  l;ititnde  palling  and  diftance  between  tke  LiKard  in  the  latitude 

krottgh  £ ;  draw  A£,  and  fet  off  upon  AC,  the  of  50"^  00^  N.  and  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  in  la- 

^gthAB  equal  to  the  number  of  minute^  con-  titude  ij°  40^;  differing  in   km.  70^  4^9  Port 

>ioed  in  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  Royal  lying  fo  far  to  the  W.  of  the  Lixard. 

vo  places,  and  taken  from  the  fame  fcate  of  141.  Pxepaxatioii.  From  the  latitude  of  the 

^^^\  parts  the  chart  was  made  bv,  or  from  the  Ltxard                                                      50%  00^ 

^uator,  or  any  graduated  parallel  of  the  chart,  fubtraft  the  kititude  of  Port  Royal           if  » 4<» 

ind  through  B  draw  BD  parallel  to  CB,  meeting  '                            ■■ 

^£  in  D.    Then  AC  will  be  the  enlarged  diffe-  and  there  remains                                     3a^  %f/ 

tnce  of  latitude,  AB  the  proper  difference  of  la-  equal  to  940',  the  proper  difference  of  latitude. 

Jtudej  CE  the  difference  of  longitude,  SD  the  Then  from  the  mendional  parts  ef  50^,  00'  3474"^ 

l^artore,  AE  the  enkirged  diftanoe,  and  AD  the  itibtraft  thofe  of                            17  t  40  io77*» 

^o?^  diftance  between  the  two  places  A  ahd  "   ■ 

-';  slfb  the  angle  BAD  will  be  the  courfe^  and  and  there  remains                                      4397*3 

^  the  rhumb^Ihm  between  IheMi.  the  meridional  or  enlarged  dMbreace  of  longt- 

M««  VII.  Now  finec  in  the  triangle  ACS,  BD  tude. 

X4a.Geo- 
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14a*  Gecxmetrically.  Dtaw  the  line  AC  (No.  14O       148.  Case  IV.  Given  contk  and  both  bthodet, 

reprefentiig  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  at  A9  and  viz.  the  latitude  iailed  iTom«  and  the  \iitj6t 

fet  off  from  A»  upon  that  line»  A£  equal  to  1940  come  to;  to  find  the  diftaoce  iailcdi  and  tfaedf- 

(from  any  fcale  of  equal  parts)  the  proper  differ-  lerence  of  longitude  ? 
ence  of  latitude,  alfo  AC  equal  to  2397*3  (from        149*  £z.  Suppofe  a  fhtp  in  latitude  50^  }ofX. 

the  fame  fcale)  the  meridional  or  enlarged  differ-  fails  fouth  33°  45'  £.  until  by  c^fervatioo  ihe  b 

ence  of  latjtitude.  Upon  the  point  C  raife  CB  per-  found  to  be  in  lat.  51®  45'  N.    Required  the  ci^ 

pendicular  to  AC,  and  make  CB  equal  to  4»46»  the  tance  failed  and  the  difference  of  longitode  ? 
minutes  of  difference  of  longitudei    Join  AB,  and      >  150.  Geometrically.  Draw  AB(JVb.  I60to^ 

through  £  draw  ED  parallel  to  BC :  fo  the  cafe  is  prefent  the  meridian  of  the  fhtp  in  the  firfi  ir. 

conftrudted ;  and  AD,  applied  to  the  fkme  fcale  of  tude,  and  to  fet  off  from  A  to  B  tss*  the  icinn 

equal  parts  the  other  legs  were  taken  from,  will  give  of  the  proper  difference  of  latitude:  Alfo*. 

the  dired  diflance,  and  the  angle  DAE  meafured  equal  to  957*9,  the  minutes  of  the  cnlai^  r- 

by  the  line  of  chords  will  give  the  courie.  ference  of  latitude.    Through  B  and  G  dnwtx 

Z43.  By  CALCULAf  ION.    Fbr  the  angle  of  the  l^nes  BC  and  GK  perpendicukir  to  AG;  alfodm 

courfe  £AD,  it  will  be  (by  re^angular  trigono-  AK,  making  with  AG  an  angle  of  33^  45',  vhid 

metry),  AC :  CB : :  R :  T,  BAC^  will  meet  the  two  former  lines  in  the  pcsEU  C 

I.  e.  As  the  mend.  diff.  of  lat.  ^397*3        3*37970  ^^^^  K;  fo  the  oafe  is  cooftruded,  and  AC  zt 

is  to  the  difference'of  loo.        4446*0       3*63798  GK  may  be  found  from  the  line  of  equal  pari; 

fo  is  radius  10*00000  to  find  which, 

to  the  tang,  of  the  dlredt  courfe  60^  33'     10*34848       i5X- By, Calculation;  firft«  fbrthedife- 

whicht  becaufe  Port  Royal  is  S..  of  the  Lizard,  ence  of  longitude,  it  will  be  (by  reft.  t?igt£ 

and  the  difference  of  loo.  W.  will  be  S.  60""  33'  W.  R  -^  AG : :  T,  GAK :  GK ; 

or  SW^W  i  weft  nearly.    Then  for  the  diftance  f .  «•  As  radius  ktoocc 

AD,  it  will  be  (by  redangular  trigonometry]^  is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.  957*9         ^*4^"^ 

R :  A£ : :  Sec.  A :  AD,  fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  courie  33^  45'        fUik 

f.  «•  As  the  radius  10*00000  to  min«  of  dm*  of  longitude-  lya'j  s'ljM 

is  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.         1940  3*48780  equal  to  %^  $%'  18",  the  difference  of  loortak 

fo  is  the  lecant  of  the  courfe   60^  33'      I0-30833  the  ihip  has  made  eailerly.    This  might  alio  U 

to  the  diftance  ^      3945*6       3*^9613  l>een  found,  bv  firft  finding  the  departutK 

confequently  the  direct  courfe  and  diftance  be-  (by  C^e  %.  of  Plane  Sailing)^  and  ttien  it  wooidk 

tween  the  Lizard  and  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  is  AB :  BC : :  AG :  GK,  the  difierenee  of  lonficff 

S.  60°  33'  3945*6'lnile8.  required.    Then  for  the  direa  diftance  ACi 

I44«  Casb  hi.  Courfe  and!djlftance iailed, given  wijl  be  (bjr  red.  trigon.)  R:AB::Sec.  A.i: 

.to  find  difference,  of  latitude  and  difference  of  Ion-  >•  r«  As  radius  xo'cc:^ 

gitude?  is  to  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.    155  iiyr^ 

.     Z45«  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  from  the  Lizard  in  the  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the  couife  33^  45'       w-M 

latitude  of  50^  00'  north,  iails  fouth  35°  '^dt  weft  to  the  dired  diftance  186*4  s'^:^ 

156  miles:  Required  the  latitude  come  to,  and  confequently  the  ihip  has  failed  S.  j3^4j'LiV« 

how  much  (he  has  altered  her  longitude  i  miles^   and  has  differed   her    longitude  :  >i 

Z46.  Geometrically,    z.  Draw  the  Une  BK  {PL  x%"^.  , 
CCXLII.  N9. 15.),  reprefeoting  the  meridianof  the       154.  Casb  V.  Both  latitudesand  diftances&ik^ 

Lizard.:at  B ;  from  B  draw  the  line  BM,  making  given,  to  find  the  dired  courfe  and  and  difinetf 

with  BK  an  angle  equal  to  35°  40',  and  upon  thia  of  longitude  ? 

line  fet  off  BM  equal  to  156  the  given  diftance,        153.  Ex.    Suppofe  a  (hip  from  the  latitv^i 

and  from  M  let  fall  the  perpendicular  MK  upon  45®  %(:f  N.  fails  between  N.  and  £.  195  mtHi^ 

BK«    Then  for  BK  the  proper  difierenee  of  lati-  then  by  obfervation  (he  is  found  to  be  in  lat  ^i'^ 

tude,  it  will  be  (by  re^.  trigon.)  R:MB::S9  N.    Required  the  dlrea  courfe  and  diHtmcei 

BMK:BK;  longitude? 

»'•  «•  As  radius  zo'ooooo        Z54.  Geomet.    Draw  AB  {No.  z; )  eq8i|  ^ 

la  to  the  diftance  Z56  2*z93za  z6o,  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  aiidir.'! 

fo  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe    35°  40^      9*90978  the  point  B  raife  the  perpendicular  BD; '^ 

to  the  proper  difference  of  lat.  zay  i'zo390  take  Z95  in  your  compaffes,  and  fetting  oset^ 

equal  to  %^  07';  and  fince  the  (hip  is  (ailing  from  a  of  them  in  A,  with  the  other  crofs  the  Hoe  BP  f 

north  latitude  towards  the  fouth,  therefore  the  la-  D.    Produce  AB,  till  AC  be  equal  to  S33'^^ 

titude  come  to  will  be  47°  53'  north.    Hence  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude.    Through  C  c^ 

meridional  difference  of  latitude  will  be'z93'4.  -  CK  parallel  to  BD(  meeting  AD  produced  v\ 

Z47*  ^*  Produce  BK  to  D,  till  BD  be  equal  to  fo  the  cafe  is  conftruded ;  and  the  angle  A  ^- 

Z95'4$  through  D  draw  DL  parallel  to  MK,  be  meafured  by  the  line  of  chords,  and  CK  by  t,** 

meeting  DM  produced  in  L;   then  DL  will  be  line  of  equal  parts:  To  find  which, 
the  dil^rence  of  longitude  (  to  find  which  by  cal-       155.  By  Calculation  :  Ftrft,  For  the  aB|<? ' 

culation,  it  will  be.(by  red.  trigon.)  R :  BD : :  T,  the  courfe  BAD,  it  will  be  (by  red.  tnr« 

LBD :  DL,  i,  e.  as  radius  zo'ooooo  AB :  R : :  AD :  Sec.  A. 

is  to  the  meridional  diff.  of  lat.  Z93*4        2*38646  h  e.  As  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.  z6o  *'^-' 

fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe   35 <>  40'     9.85594  is  to  radius  iockc 

to  min.  of  diff.  of  long.  138.8       a*Z4a4o  fo  is  the  diftance  (        J95  »>**" 

equal  to  a"  z8'  48^*  the  difference  of  longitude  to  the  fecant  of  the:couri«     34^  5a'     to'^i* 

the  (hip  hay  made  wefteriy.  Which,  becaufe  the  ihip  iB  laUing  betwcfs  N*  - 
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E  will  be  N.  34°  5*'  E.  or  NE^N.  i**  f  eafterly.    i.  e.  As  the  6ne  of  the  courfe  4a*  3a'        9^8301^ 
Then  for  the  differeoce  of  Ion.   it  will  be  (by    is  to  the  departure      ^-  xx6  a'06446 

ed.  trigon.)  R :  AC : :  T|  A  :CK.  fo  is  radius  ...  zo'ooooo 

.^.  As  radius  '    -  xo'ooooo  to  the  dired  diftance  ^li'S  ^'23436' 

s  to  the  merid.  diC  of  lat.    933*6  3*36847  Then  for  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  it  will 

b  is  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  34^  $*'  9*84307  be  (by  re^.  tr  g.)  T»  A :  BD : :  R :  AB» 

;o  min.  of  diff.  of  Ion.  i6a'8  a*szi54  <.  r.  As  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  41°  3$'      9'96a8i 

:qual  to  a^  42'  48'^;  the  difference  of  Ion.  eafterly.  is  to  the  departure         -  116  296446 

156.  Case  VJ;  One  latitude,  courfe»  and  differ*  fo  is  radius  ...  10*00000 
nee  of  longitude,  gi?en ;  to  find  the  other  latitude  to*  the  proper  diff.  of  latitude  i26'4  3*10165: 
lod  diftance  failed  ?  equal  to  %^  6* :  confeouently  the  (hip  has  come  to 

157.  £x..Suppofe  a  (hip  from  lat.  48^  jo'  N.  lat.  59?  30^  N.;  and  fo  the  meridional  difierence 
Ills  S.  34^  40^  W.  till  her  difference  of  Ion.  is  a^  of  latitude  will  be  %i%'%, 

,%*:  Requhred  the  latitude  come  to,  andthedif-       11.  Produce  AB  to  £,  till  A£  be  equal  to 

ance failed?  «zi'2;  and  through  £  draw  £C  parallel  to  BD» 

158.  Geometrically  L  Draw  A£  (No,  z8.)4o  meeting  AD  produced  in  C ;  then  £C  will  be  the 
eprefent  the  meridian  of  the  ihip  in  the  firft  lati-  difference  of  longitude;  to  find  which  b^  calcu* 
ude,  and  make  the  angle  BAG  equal  to  34^  4cy  lation,  it  will  be  (by  reft,  trig.}  R:  A£  ::T,  A 
be  angle  of  the  courfe;  then  draw  FC  parallel  to  « £C. 

L£i  St  the  diftaace  of  164,  the  minutes  of  differ-    i»  e.  As  radius  lo'ooooo 

ncc  of  longitude,  which  will  meet  AC  m  the    is  to  the  merid.  diff.  of  latitude  119's        2*^2675 
oint  C.    From  C  let  fall  upon  A£  the  perpen-    fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  courfe        42°  3^      9*96281 

ticular  C£ ;  then  A£  will  be  the  enlai^ed  differ-  to  the  min.  of  diff.  of  longitude  194*8        2*28956 

nee  of  latitude.    To  find  which  by  calculation,  equ^il  to  3^  14^  48'',  the  difference  of  longitude  £» 

\  will  be  (by  reft,  trigon.)  T,  A :  R : :  C£ :  A£,  This  might  have  been  found  otherwife,  thus :  bc- 

« f.  As  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  34°  40^      9*83984  caufe  the  triangles  AC£,  ADB,  arc  fimilar ;  there\  ' 

I  to  the  radius  lo'ooooo  fore  it  will  be  AB :  BD : :  A£ :  £C. 

)  ii  min.  of  diff.  of  Ion.  164  a'21484  *'•  ^*  As  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.    X26.4        1*10165 

)theenlargeddiff.  of  latitude  237*1         3*37500  is  to  the  departure  -         xi6  2*06446 

od  becaufe  the  fhip  is  failing  from  a  N*  latitude  fo  is  the  entailed  diff.  of  lat.  '    212*2        2*32675. 

ratherly,  therefore  to  min.  of  diff.  of  longitude       194*8        2*289^6 
Vom  the  merid.  parts  of)    «o  .  *                    ^^,  163.  Case  VIII.    Both  latitudes  and  departure 

be  latitude  failed  from*)  ^     ^^  33^6*9  gi^gp^  to  find  courfe,  diflance,  and  difference  of 

tke  the  merid.  difference  of  latit.  ft37'a  longitude? 

— --        164-  £x-    Suppofe  a  fhip  from  lat.  46^  20'  N. 

od  there  remains  3129*7  f^ils  between  S.  and  W.  till  (he  has  made  of  de* 

ke  meridional  parts  of  the  latitude  come  to,  viz.  parture  126*4  miles;  and  is  then  found  by  obfer- 

6^  do'.     Hence  for  the  proper  difference  of  vation  to  be  in  latitude  43°  35' N. :  Required  the 

ititude,  courie  and  diftaace  failed,  and  tiifference  of  Ion- 

rom  the  latitude  failed  from  48^50^^  gitude? 

ike  the  latitude  come  to  46  09  N       165.  Geooet  Draw  AK  (P/.  CCXLII.  iVb.  20.) 

—  to  reprefmt  the  meridian  of  the^fhip  in  her  firft 

id  there  remains  1  41N  latitude;  fet  off  upon  it  AC,  equal  to  165,  the 

laal  to  i6x,  the  mioutes  of  diflerenCe  of  lat.  proper  difference  of  latitude.    Draw  BC  perpeo- 

159*  !!•  Set  off  upon  A£  the  length  AD  equal  to  dicular  to  AC,  equal  to  126*4  the  departure,  and 

^1)  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  and  through  join  AB.    Set  off  from  A,  AK  equal  to  233*3,  ^^ 

^  draw  DB  parallel  toC£:  then  AB  will  be  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude;  and  through  K 

ired  diftance.    To  find  which  by  calculation,  it  draw  KD  parallel  to  BC,  meeting  AB  produced 

ill  be  (by  reft,  trigon.)  R :  AD : :  Sec.  A :  AB.  io  D C  fo  the  cafe  is  conftrufted,  and  DK  will  be 

t*  As  radius  '  xo'ooooo  the  difference  of  longitude,  AB  the  diftance,  and 

to  the  proper  diff.  of  latitude  x6x  1*10683  the  angle  A  the  courfe ;  to  find  which, 

'  ii  the  fecaiit  of  the  courie     34°  40^    10*08488        x66.  By  Calculation  :  Firft,  For  DC  the  dif- 

» the  direft  diflance  195*8        1*29171  ference  of  Ion.  it  will  be,  AC :  CB : :  AK ;  l^D. 

x6o.. Casb  VII.    On^  latitude,  courfe,  and  de-  i*  <•  As  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.     165  2*^748 

trture  given ;  to  find  the  other  latiti^de,  diftance  is  to  the  departure  126*4       1*10175 

iled,  and  diffinence  of  longitude  ?  fo  is  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.     *  133*3       i*3679C 

i6i.  £x.    Suppofe  a  fhip  fails  from  54^  36'  N.  to  min,  of  diff.  of  Ion.  17 8' 7       2*25218 

1^33'  £•  Qntil  fhe  has  made  of  departure  xi6  equal  to  1°  58'  41"  the  difference  of  Ion.  W. 

|le«:  Required  the  lat.  (he  is  in,  her  direft  diftance  Then  for  the  courfe.  it  wiH  be  (by  reft,  trigon.) 

iled,  and  how  much  fhe  has  altered  her  longitude?  AC ;  BC : :  R :  T,  A ; 

161.  Geomet.  I.  Having  drawn  the  meridian  AB^  <•  e.  As  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.      i^t^       .  2*2 r 748 

Vo.  19.)  nuke  the  angle  BAD  equal  to  42^  33^  is  to  the  departure  446*1       1*10175 

raw  FD  parallel  to  AB  at  the  cTiftance  of  116,  fo  is  radius  xo'ooooo 

hich  will  meet  AD  in  D.    Let  fati  upon  AB  the  to  the  tang,  of  the  courfe  37°  17'     9*88421 

»1)endicular  DB.    Then  AB  will  be  the  proper  which,  becaufe  the  fhip  fails  betvieen  S.  and  W. 

fference  of  latitude,  and  AD  the  direft  diftance :  will  be  S.  3  y^  2  7'  W.  or  S  W*S.  6^  30  W.    Laft. 

I  find  which  by  calculation,  firft,  for  the  diftance  ly.  For  the  diftance  AB,  it  will  be  (by  reft,  trig.) 

Ditwill  be  (by  reft,  trig.)  S,  A :  BD :  :R :  AD.  S,  A:BC::R:  AB. 
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f.  e.  As  the  fine  of  the  eourfe   37^  ff      9*78395  The  geometrical  conftrudioo  of  thb  tnicrfe  k 

is  to  the  departure  ia6'4  «*ioi75^  performed  by  laying  down  the  two  ports Kcordiaf 

fo  is  radius  xo'ooooo  to  conftrudtton  of  Cafi  i.  of  this  Se&ieMt  aad  the 

to  the  dired  diftance  t07*9  4*31780  ieveral  courfes  and  diftances  according  to  G^> 

X67.  Casb  IX.    One  latitude,  diilance  failed^  by  which  we  have  the  followiog  folntioD  by  cai. 

and  departure  given ;  to  find  the  other  latitudCf  culation.   I.  Courfe  SSW.  diftance  54  milci.  fo 

difference  of  longitude,  and  courfe  ?  difference  of  latitudes* 

x68.  £x.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  lat.  48^  33'  N.  fails  At  radius  xo-ooom 

between  S.  and  W.  Z38  miles*  and  has  then  made  is  to  the  diftance  44  ri^^^ 

of  departure  ixa*6 ;  Required  the  latitude  come  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe       %i^  30^    9-9^4 

to,   the  dire^  courfe,  and  difference  of  longi-  to  the  diff.  of  lat.     •  40  65        '6of 

tude  ?  and  fince  the  courfe  is  foutherly,  therefore  tbc^ 

169-  Geomet.    i.  Draw  BD  (No.  %t.)  for  the  titudecome  to  will  1x49°  «o'  N.  andcoQ6qiMtt« 

meridian  of  the  fliip  at  B;  and  parallel  to  it  draw  themeridionaldifferenceof  lat.  wiUbe6r8. 1U 

FE,  at  the  diftance  of  111*69  the  departure.  Take  For  difference  of  Ion. 

f  .38,  the  diftancei  in  your  compafles,  and  fixing  As  radius  zoiooooe 

one  point  of  them  in  fi,  with  the  other  erofs  the  is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  ht.     6i*f         1*79:91 

line  F£  in  the  point  £ ;  then  join  B  and  £,  and  fo  is  the  tan^.  of  the  courfe       2%^  30'     9*61::: 

fTom*£  let  fall  upon  BD  the  perpendicular  £D;  to  min.  of  diff.  of  Ion.  %s'6         r^diii 

fo  BD  will  be  the  proper  difference  of  latitude,  11.  Courfe  S^W.  |  weftp  tilftaoce  36  miki.  U 

and  the  angle  B  will  be  the  courfe ;  to  find  which,  difference  of  lat. 

by  calculation,  Firft,  For  the  courfe  it  will  be  (by  As  radius  loroocof 

reft,  trig.)  B£  :  R : :  D£ :  S,  B ;  is  to  the  diftanee  36         1*55^.:: 

/.  f.  As  the  diftance  138  VX3988  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe        16^  $%'  f^Mp 

18  to  radius  lo'oocoo  to  the  difference  of  lat.  34*46     rjj?)) 

fo  is  the  departure  xtV6  2*05x54  and  fince  the  courfe  is  $•  therefore  the  hti'idi 

to  the  fine  of  the  courfe    54^  41'  9*91x66  come  to  will  be  48^  45'    Hence  the  meridiocil 

which,  becaufe  the  (hip  (ails  between  S.  and  £•  difference  of  lat.  will  be  53*4.    Then,  fardiiCi/ 

will  be  S.  54**  Ar  E.  or  SE.  o®  41'  E.    Then  for  Ion. 

the  difference  of  latitude,  it  will  be  (by  reft.  As  radius '  xo'oooes 

trigj.)  R  :  BE : :  Co.  S,  B :  BD.  is  to  the  enlaiiged  diff.  of  lat.     53*4        VJl^^ 

i,  e.  As  radius  lo'ooooo  fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  courfe        x6^  $*'   9*4^^*^ 

is  to  the  diftance  138  21*13988  to  the  difference  of  Ion.  i6'X9  •    1*1091; 

fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe    54^  41'       9*76100  HI-  Courfe  SW^  diftance  56  mtks.  For  k 

to  the  difference  of  lat.  79*8    ,         X'90188  of  lat. 

equal  to  x^  19'.    Confequently  the  fliip  has  come  As  radius  lo'ooaoe 

to  lat.  47^  13'.    Hence  the  meridional  difference  it  to  the  diftance  56  r74tn 

of  lat.  will  be  XX 7' 7.    adly,  Produce  B  to  A,  tiH  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  courfe  33®  45'      f^t^i 

BA  be  equal  to  xx7*7 ;  and  through  A  draw  AC  to  the  difference  of  lat  46*56         rMlu 

parallel  to  D£,  meeting  BE  produced  in  C ;  then  AC  confequently  the  latitude  come  to  is  47^  59 ;  Js^ 

will  be  the  difference  of  longitude ;  to  find  which  therefore  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude  viB  ^ 

by  calculation,  it  will  be,  BD :  DE : :  BA :  AC.  69*1.    Then,  for  difference  of  loo* 

$  e.  As  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.       79*8        x'90180  As  radius  lo^oox: 

is  to  the  departure  a*6        ft'05054  is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.       69**       ftieii 

fo  is  the  enlarged  diff.  of  lat.  7*7        9*07078  fo  it  the  tang,  of  the  courfe         33^  45'  9lt4| 

to  the  diff.  of  Ion.  66*0        9*31044  to  the  difference  of  Ion.  46*14      1'^.^ 

equal  to  1^46'  06",  the  difference  of  Ion.  ^.  IV.  Courfe  SiE.  diftance  48  miki.    For  diftr- 

X70.  X.  From  what  has  been  iaid,  it  will  be  enoeof  lat. 

eafy  to  folve  a  traverfe  according  to  the  rules  of  At  radiut  xo-oooce 

Me^catoPs  biling.  it  to  the  diftance  sS  rii?** 

X7I.  Ex.    Suppofe  a  (hip  at  the  Lizard  in  lat.  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  ooorfe      11^  15'   9*99)'? 

50°  00'  N.  is  bound  to  the  Madeira  in* lat.  39^  10'  to  the  difference  of  lat.  97*46      Ui'"* 

K.  the  difference  of  Ion.  between  them  being  xx^  confequently  the  latitude  come  to  will  be  ^f  l^  • 

4o'>  the  W.  end  of  the  Madeira  lying  fo  much  to  and  hence  the  meridional  dtffiexcoce  of  lit  viS^ 

the  weft  ward  of  the  Lizard,  and  confeqnently  the  43'a*    Then,  for  difference  of  Ion. 

direft  courfe  and  diftance  (by  Cafi  x.  of  this  SeS.)  At  radiut  x<foo«t 

is  S.  161^  s  W.  xi8x'9  milet;  but  by  reafon  of  the  is  to  the  enlarged  diff.  6t  lat.  43*9  i*M 

winds  (he  is  forced  to  fail  pn  the  following  courfet  fo  is  the  tang,  of  the  coutle     xi^  15'      ^^ 

(allowance  being  made  for  lee-way  and  variation,  to  the  diff.  of  Ion.  8*59  o^M" 

&cO  viz.  SSW.  54  tnilea,  S^W.  \  weft  36  miles,        X79.  Now  thefe  feveral  conifet  and  dito* 

SW^S.  56  miles,  and  S^E.  98  miles:   Required  together  with  the  difference  of  btitode and  hiif' 

the  latitude  the  fliip  is  in,  her  bearing  and  diftance  tude  belonging  to  each  of  them,  beiqg  ftt  ^ 

from  the  Lizard,  and  her  direft  courfe  and  diftance  tn  their  proper  columns  in  the  Taiviati  ^^^ 

from  the  Madeira,  at  the  end  of  thefe  courfes  l^  will  ftand  aa  follow : 

0^ 
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Cour/a.  Difiancu. 


SSW.  44 
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N. 
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Dtff.  ^Lat. 


S. 


40*65 
34-46 
46.56 
»7'46 


I49't3 


Diff.ofLcn. 


E. 


«-59 


8-59 


Dlff.  iffLori. 


W. 


a5'6 
1616 

49'a7 


88*03 
859 


79'44 


lence  it  it  plam,  that  the  fliip  has  made  of  fouthing 
49*13  mtnutesy  and  confequently  baa  come  to  lat. 
f^t'V.  and  fo  the  meridional  dilference  of  lat. 
etween  that  and  her  firft  lat.  will  be  2s6'x :  and 
luce  (he  baa  made  of  difference  of  Ion.  79^^  44  W. 
berefoie,  for  the  dired  conrfe  and  diftance  be- 
weeo  the  Lizard  and  the  (hip,  it  will  be  (by  Cafi 
.rfthuSeaiomy,  For  the  dired  courfe, 
U  the  merld.  diff.  of  lat  aa6:i  «*J5430 

I  to  radius  lo'ooood 

9 18  the  diff.  of  Ion.         79*44  t'9oco4 

0  the  tang,  of  the  coarfe  i9<>  %%'  9*54593 
rhich^  becauie  the  difference  of  lat.  Is  S.  and  the 
lifferencc  of  Ion.  W.  will  be  S.  19®  i»'  W.  or 
^W.  go  /  W.    Then,  for  the  dired  diftance. 
^Mdius                                               lo-ooooo 

1  to  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.  X49'X3  1*17349 
i>  is  the  fecant  of  the  conrfe  19®  %%'  io'o»53o 
0  the  direft  dUlanoe  ir«  4-19870 
from  the  latitnde  the  Ihip  is  in  470  3  }  if. 
bbcnd  the  ht.  of  the  Madeihi            ^%o  l^  ff^ 

Bd  there  remaiot  1 5    f  x 

qual  to  9X1  mtnutet,  the  proper  difference  of 
It.  between  the  fliip  and  the  Madeira, 
kgain,  from  the  merid.  paru  anfwertnir  7 

to  the  lat.  the  (hip  is  in  C  3*^8*4 

rake - 

the 


the  meridional  parts  anfwerine  to  7 
btitode  of  the  Madeira.         ^     j  ^S^' 


^  t|>ere  remaint  1  i^jS-^ 

K  enlarged  difference  of  latitnde  between  the 
»p  and  the  Madeira, 
tlfoi  from  the  difference  of  ^ 

fen.  between  the  Lizards  1x^40'       W. 

and  the  Madeira,  J 

rake  the  difference  of  lon.5 

between  the  Lizard  and>  x«  19'^  W. 
the  ihipy  -y 

ipal  to  6»o«  56'  of  difference  of  Ion.  between  the 
"P  and  the  Madeha  W;  Then  for  the  dired 
wirfc  and  diftance  between  the  fliip  and  the  Ma- 
«ra,  It  will  be,  for  the  dircd  courfe, 

l^A.a._  mm  A*  ^.^  _    _  '  « 


^  the  merid.  diff.  of  lat. 
I  to  radius 

>  is  the  diff.  of  Ion. 

» the  tang,  of  the  conric 

«•  the  direa  diftance, 

k>  radios 

» to  the  proper  diff.  of  lat.      ,.  . 

5  »8  the  fecant  of  the  courfe    a;®  ao' 

5  the  direa  diftance  xoa; 


1196-4 

6tqrs6 
a7*  *5' 


^11 


3*07788 

xo'ooooo 

1*79178 

9*7M93 

xo'ooooo 

a'9595» 
Xo*05 1 74 

3*01126 


X73.  XI.  It  is  reej  common  in  worUng  a  day's 
reckoning  at  feat  to  find  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  departure  to  each  courfe  and  diftance ;  and 
adding  all  the  departures  together,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  latitudes  for  the  whole  departure,  and 
diifinence  of  latitude  made  good  that  day,  from 
thence  (by  Ca/e  8.  of  this  SeSum\  to  find  the  dif- 
ference  of  longitude*  Blq.  made  good  that  day. 
l^oiv  that  this  method  ia  falfe,  will  efidently  ap* 
pear,  if  we  eonfider  that  the  fame  departure, 
reckoned  on  two  different  parallels,  will  ^ive  un- 
equal differencea  of  longitude ;  and  confequently, 
when  (icTeral  departures  are  compounded  together 
and  reckoned  on  the  fame  parallel,  the  difference 
of  longitude  refulting  from  that  cannot  be  the 
fame  with  the  fum  of  the  differences  of  longitude 
refulting  from  the.feveral  departurea  on  different 
parallels;  and  therefore  we  have  chofen,  in  the 
Uft  0xam^  of  a  traver/if  to  find  the  difference 
of  longitude  anfwering  to  each  particular  cburib 
and  diftanccy  the  fum  of  which  muft  be  the  true 
difference  of  longitude  made  good  by  the  (hip 
on  thefe  feveral  courfes  and  diftances. 

X74.  XII.  We  (hewed,  at  jlrt.  3  o/tins  SeBMh 
how  to  conftrud  a  Mbrcator's  chart;  and 
now  we  (hall  proceed  to  its  federal  ufes,  contained 
in  the  following  problems. 

X75.  Pros.  i.  Let  it  be  required  to  lay  down  a 
place  upon  the  chart*  its  latitude,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  between  it  and  fome  known 
place  upon  the  chart  being  given. 

X76.  Ex.  Let  the  known  place  be  the  Lizard 
lying  on  the  parallel  of  50^  00'  N.  and  the  place 
to  be  laid  down  St  Katharine's  on  the  £.  coaft  of 
America,  differing  in  longitude  from  the  Lizard 
49^  36'f  lying  fo  much  to  the  weftward  of  it.  Let 
L  reprefent  the  Lizard  on  the  charts  (fee  Plaii 
CCXLIL  No.  xft.]i  lying  on  the  parallel  ot  50^ 
00^  N.  its  meridian.  Set  off  AE  from  £  upon  the 
equator  EQ  41^  36'  towards  Q,  which  will  reach 
from  £  to  F.  Through  F  draw  the  meridian  FO, 
'  and  this  will  be  the  meridian  of  St  Katharine's ; 
then  fet  off  from  Q  to  H  upon  the  graduated 
meridian  Q^  a8  6tmt%\  and  through  H  draw 
the  parallel  of  latitude  HM,  which  will  meet  the 
former  mcridiaa  io  K|  the  place  upon  the  chart 
required. 

177.  Pros.  II.  Given  two  places  upon  the  chart, 
to  find  their  difference  of  latitude  and  difference 
of  longitude  ?  Through  the  two  places  draw  pa« 
rallcis  of  latitude ;  then  the  diftance  between  thefe 
parallelai  numbered  in  degrees  and  minutea  upon 
the  graduated  meridian,  will  be  the  difference  of 
latitude  required;  and  through  the  two  places 
drawing  meridianst  the  diftance  between  thefe, 
counted  in  degrees  and  minutes  on  the  equator  or 
any  graduated  parailely  will  be  the  difference  of 
longitude  required. 

X78.  Prob.III.  To  find  the  bearing  of  one 
place  from  another  upon  the  chart  ? 

X79.  Ex.  Required  the  bearing  of  St  Katharine's 
it  K  (fee  jVa.  la.)  from  the  Lizard  at'L  I  Draw 
the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  AE,  and  join  K  and 
L  with  the  right  line  KL:  then  by  the  line  of 
chords  meafuring  the  angle  KLE,  and  with  that 
entering  the  tables,  we  (hall  hiive  the  thing  re- 
quired. This  may  alfo  be  done,  by  having  com- 
paffea  drawn  oo  the  chart  (fuppofc  at  two  of  its 

Nona  a  corners); 
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•corner^;  then  lay  the  edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  from  the  graduated  equator,  which  fet  off  on  the 

two  places,  and  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  or  take  meridian  oi  a^  from  ato  b;  then  through  ^dni 

the  neareft  diftance  from  the  centre,  of  thie^com-  b  e  parallel  \,ode;  and  taking  it  r  in  your  cant. 

pafs  next  the  firft  place,  to  the  ruler's  edge ;  then  palTes,'  apply  it  to  the  graduated  equator,  in!  it 

i^itb  this  diflance  in  your  compafles.  Aide  them  will  (hew  the  degrees  and  minutes  contaioed  ia 

along  by  the  ruler's  edge,  keeping  one  foot  of  the  diftance  rec]uired,  which  multiplied  by  {9 

them  clofe  to  the  ruler,  and  the'  other  as  near  as  will  give  the  miles  of  difUnce.     The  reafooi^ 

you  can  judge  perpendicular  to  it»  which  will  this  is  evident  from  Art,  6.  ofthu  SeSion:  k'i 

defcribe  the  rhumb  required.  is  plain  a  d'ls  the  enlarged  difference  of  Min^ 

.  xgo.  Prob.  IV.  To  find  the  diftance  between  and  a  b  the  proper;  confequently «  « the  eoUf^ 

two  given  places  upon  the  chart  ?  Thi«  problem  diftance,  and  a  c  the  proper, 

admits  of  four  cafes,  according  to  the  fituation  1S8.  Prob.  V*  To  lay  down  a  place  upootk 

of  the  two  places  with  refpedt  to  one  another.  chart,  its  latitude  and  bearing  from  fome  kom 

x8i.  Case  I.  When  the  given  placci  lie  both  place  upon  the  chart  being  known,  or(wbidi! 

upon  the  equator.     In  this  cafe  their  diftance  is  the  fame)  having  the  courfe  anddvffnenceof  isv 

found  by  converting  the  degrees  of  difference  of  tude  that  a  (hip  has  made,  to  lay  down  then> 

longitude  intercepted  between  them  into  minutes*  ning  of  the  fbip,  and  find  her  place  upon  tk 

182.  Case  II.  When  the  two  places  lie  both  on  chart, 

the  (ame  meridian.    Draw  the  parallels  of  thofe  >     189.  Ex.  A  (hip  from  the  Lizard  intbelatirKk 

places ;  and  the  degrees  upon  the  graduated  me-  of  50^  00'  N.  fails  8SW  till  ibe  has  diSend  kr 

vidian  intercepted  between  thofe  parallels,  re-  lat.  36^40':  Required  her  pbce  upon  the  chart: 

duted  to  minutes,  give  the  diftance  required.  Count  from  the  Lizard  at  L,  on  the  gndsited 

z 83.  Case  III.  When  the  two  places  lie  on  the  meridian  downwards  (becaufe  the  courfe  is  foetii' 

fame  parallel.  erly)  36''  40^  to  ^;  through  which  draw  i^ 

184*  Ex.  Required  to  find  the  djftance  be-  rallel  of  latitude,  which  will  be  the  paraDd  tk 

tweenthe  points  K  and  N,(ree  No.  12.),  both  ly-  fhip  is  in ;  then  from  L  draw  a  SSW  line  ij, 

ing  on  the  parallel  of  28^  00'  N.   Take  from  your  cutting  the  former  parallel  in^  and  this  will  k 

fcale  the  chord  of  60°  or  radius  in  your  compaffes,  the  (hip's  place  upon  the  chart, 

and  with  that  extent  on  KN  as  a  bafe  make  the  190.  pRbB.  VI.  One  latitude,  coar(e,  aod(&t> 

^ifofceles  triangle  KPN;  then  take  from  the  line  tance  (ail^,  given ;  to  lay  down  the  ruooii^d 

of  fines  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude,  or  fine  of  72^,  the  (hip,  and  find  her  place  upon  the  chart, 

and  fet  that  off  from  P  to  S  and  T.    Join  S  and  T  19Z.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  at  0  in  lat  1^  oo'K 

«vith  the  right  line  ST,  and  that  applied  to  the  fails  N.  37*  ao^,  E.  191  miles:  Required  the  Aup' 

graduated  equator  will  give  the  degrees'  and  mi-  place  upon  the  chart  ?  Having  drawn  the  m> 

nutes  upon  it  equal  to  the  diftance  required.  The  dian  and  parallel  of  the  place  0,  fet  off  therbiiE> 

Teafon  of  this  is  evident  from  the  fedtion  of  Pa"  line  a  r,  making  with  a  ^  an  angle  of  37^  so*;  ^ 

rafJei  failing:  where  it  is  demonftrated,  that  ra-  upon  it  fet  off  191  from  a  to>;  through  <dni 

dius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  any  parallel,  as  the  length  the  parallel  cb  ;  and  taking  a  ^ in  your  compi&» 

of  any  arch  on  the  equator,  to  the  length  of  the  apply  it  to  the  graduated  equat«r»  and  obfe^ 

-fame  arch  on  that  parallel.     Now  in  this  chart  the  number  of  degrees  it  contains ;  then  cotf 

KN  is  the  diftance  of  the  meridians  of  the  two  the  fame  number  of  degrees  on  the  gradoito! 

places  K  and  N  upon  the  equator;  and  fince,  in  meridian  from  C  to  ^,  and  through  A,  dnw  tt 

the  triangle  PNK,  ST  is  the  parallel  to  KN»  parallel  b  e,  which  will  cut  a  c  produced  io  t^ 

therefore  PN  :  PT  : :  NK  :  TS.     Confequently  point  e,  the  (hip's  place  required. 

TS  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  two  places  K  and  19a.  Prob.  VII.  Botl^  latitudes  and  ditae 

1^  npon  the  parallel  of  18°.    If  the  parallel  the  failed^  given ;  to  find  the  (hip's  place  upooik 

two  places  lie  on  ,be  not  far  from  the  equator,  chart  ? 

tind  they  not  far  afunder  \  then  their  diftance  may  193.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  fails  from  «,  ifi  ^ 

1)e  found  thus:  Take  the  diftanc^  between  them  ao°  00'  N.  between  N.  and  E.  191  m*l«»  «"^^ 

in  your  compalfe^,  and  apply  tha^  to  the  gradu-  then  in  lat.  45^  oo'  N :  Require^  the  (hip's pb^ 

ated  meridian,  fo  as  the  one  foot  may  be  as  many  upon  the  chart  ?  Draw  ^  «  the  parallel  of  4;'* 

vninutes  above,  as  the  other  is  below  the  given  and  fet  off  upon  the  meridian  of  a  opwanii)^' 

parallel ;  and  the  degrees  and  mtnutes.intercepted,  equal  to  the  proper  difference  of  btitnde  takfl 

t-educed  to  minutes,  will  give  the  diftance*    Or  from  the  equator  or  graduated  parallel.  Thsvp 

St  may  alfo  be  found  thus :  Take  the  length  of  a  ^  draw  b  e  parallel  Xodti  then  with  191  H>F^ 

^degree  on  the  meridian  at  the  given  parallel,  and  coropaffes,  fixing  one  foot  of  them  in  tf,  *i^.^ 

ttum  that  over  on  the  parallel  from  the  one  place  other  crofs  be  va  c,   .  Join  b  in  r  with  the  Hf  • 

ttojhe  other  as  oft  as  you  can;  then  as^oft  as  linear;  which  produced  will  meeti^ioo^ 

that  extent  is  contained  between  the  places,  fo  (hip?s  place  required.                                    , 

many  times  60  miles  will  be  contained  in  the  dif-  194.  Prob.  VIII.     One  latitude,  cooH^  f'^ 

ttance  between  them.  difference  of  longitude,  given ;  to  find  tbeib?' 

185 .'Case  IV.  When  the  places  differ  both  in  place  upon  the  chart  ? 

longitude -and  iatitpde.                                    1  195.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  ifatp  from  the  \Jax^t> 

186.  Ex.  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  lat.  so^  oc/  N.  (ails  SW^W,  till  her  difcfvo»<' 
fdiftance  between  the  two  places  4  and  e  upon  the  longitude  is  42^  36':  Required  the  (hip's  pp 
chart.  'By  upon  the  chart  ?  Having  drawn  *A$  the  oend^ 

187.  Prob.  II.  Find  the  difference  of  latitude  of  the  Lizard  at  L,  count  firom  £  to  F  opoo  <^ 
ibetweea  them;  and  take  that  in  your  compaffes  equator  41^  36' s  and  through  F  draw  the  ptfr 
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<Sian  EG ;  then  from  L  draw  the  SW^W  line  LKf  ftill  increafing  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  pole  ; 

and  where  this  meets  FO,  as  at  K>  will  be  the  jt  follows,  thatthefe  terms  muft  denote  lines  real- 

ihip's  place  required.        ^  ly  different  from  one  another. 

196.  Prob.  IX.  One  latitude,  cojrfe,  and  de-  g         y     o/Oblique  Sailing. 
partuie,  given  i  to  find  the  (hip's  place  upon  the  m/«         « 

chart?  fl03.  Thb  queftions  that  may  be  propofed  on 

197.  Ex.  Appofe  a  fhip  at  a  in  the  latitude  of'  this  head  being  innumerable,  we  fhall  only  give  a 
30°  go'  N.  fails^N.  37^  20'  £•  till  (he  has  made    few  of  the  moft  ufetul. 

of  departure  xx6  miles :  Required  the(hip'8  place       104*  Prob.  I.  Coalting  along  the  ihore,  I  faw  a 

upon  the  chart?    Having  drawn  the  meridian  of  cape  bear  from  me^N£;  then  I  (tood  away 

0,  at  the  diftance  of  xi6,  draw  parallel  to  it  the  NW^W  ao  miles,  and  I  obferved  the  fame  cape 

meridian  k  /.     Praw  the  rhumb  line  a  r,  which  to  bear  from  me  N£^£ :  Required  the  d.ftancer  of 

will  meet  kiln  fome  point  e;  then  through  e  draw  the  (hip  from  the  cape  at  each  ftation  ? 
the  parallel  e  3,  and  a  b  will  be  the  proper  dtffe-        205.  Geomet.    Draw  the  circle  KWSE  {pU 

rence  of  latitude,  and  ^rthe  departure.    Take  CCXLIlI.N°ai.)toreprefentthecompafs,NSthe 

abxn  your  compalTes,  and  apply  it  to  the  equa-  meridian,  and  WE.  the  eaft  and  welt  line,  auo  let 

tor  or  graduated  parallel ;  then  obferve  the  num^  G  be  the  place  of  the  (hip  in  her  firlt  (tation;  then 

ber  of  degrees  it  contains,  and  count  fo  many  on  from  C  fet  off  upon  the  NW^W  line,  CA  ao 

the  graduated  meridian  from  £  upwards  to  h.  mil^s,  and  A  will  be  the  place  of  the  (hip  in  her 

Through  b  draw  the  parallel  h  ^  which  will  meet  fecond  ftation.    From  C  draw  the  NN£  line  CB, 

a  c  produced  in  (bme  point  as'  r,  which  is  the  and  from  A  draw  AB  parallel  to  the  NI.^E  line 

(hip^i  place  upon  the  chart.  CD,  which  will  meet  CB  in  B  the  place  uf  the 

198.  Prob,  X.  One  latitude,  diftance,  and  de-  cape,  and  CB  will  be  the  diftance  of  it  from  the 
partare,  giv^n  ;  to  find  the  (hip's  place  upon  the  (hip  in  its  firft  ftation,  and  AB  the  diftance  in  the 
chart?  fecond :  to  find  which, 

199.  Ex.*  Suppofe  a  (hip  at  a  in  lat.  ao^  00'  N.  ao6.  By  Calculation  ;  In  the  triangle  ABC 
fails  X91  miles  between  N.  and  S.  and  then  is  are  given  AC,  equal  to  ao  mil^s ;  the  angle  ACB, 
found  to  have  made  of  departure  116  miles :  Re*  equal  to  78^  45^  the  diftance  between  the  NN£ 
quired  the  (hip's  place  upon  the  chart  ?  Having  and  N W^W  lines ;  alfo  the  angle  ABC,  equal  to 
drawn  the  meridian  and  parallel  of  the  place  a,  BCD,  equal  to  33^  45',  the  diftance  between  the 
fet  off  upon  the  parallel  a  m  equal  to  1x6,  and  NNE  and  N£^£  lines ;  and  confequently  the  an- 
tbrough  m  draw  the  meridian  A  L  Take  the  gle  A,  equal  to  67^  30^.  Hence  for  CB,  the  dif. 
given  diftance  191  in  your  compaffes ;  fetting  tance  of  the  cape  (rom  the  (hip  in  her  firft  ftation» 
one  foot  of  them  in  a,  with  the  other  crofs  k  I  in  it  will  be  ( by  oblique  trigonometry,)  S.  ABC : 
r.   Join  m  a  and  through  c  draw  the  parallel  c  bi  AC  : :  S.  BAC  :  CB ; 

ioib  will  be  the  departure,  and  a  b  the  proper  u  e.  As  the  fine  of  the  angle  B    33^  45'   9*74473 

difference  ^f  latitude ;  then  proceding  with  this,  is  to  diftance  run  AC  ao    —    1*30103 

ai  in  the  foregoing  problem,  you  will  find  the  fo  is  the  fine  of  BAC  67  ,  30    9*965 6:^ 

(hip's  place  to  be  ^«  toBC     ^  33'3(^       1*52191 

200.  KoB.  XI.  The  latitude  failed  from,  dif-  the  diftance  of  the  cape  from  the  (hip  at  the  hrft 
ference  of  latitude,  and  departure,  given ;  to  find  ftation.  Then  for  AB,  it  will  be,  by  oblique 
the  (hip's  place  upon  the  chart  ?  trigonometry,  S.  ABC  :  AC  : :  ACB  :  AB ; 

201.  E^  Suppofe  a  (hip  from  0  in  the  latitude  u  e,  as  the  fine  of  B  33^  45'  9*74474 
of  <2o^  00'  N.  fails  between  N.  and  £•  till  (be  be  is  to  AC  ao  —  1*30103 
ID  lat  45°  oo'  N.  and  is  then  found  to  have  made  fo  is  the  fine  of  C  78,  45  9'99i^ 
of  departure  xx6  miles:  Required  the  (hip's  place  to  AB  35'3i  1*54786 
upon  the  chart  ?  Having  drawn  the  meridian  of  the  diftance  of  th^(hip  from  the  cape  at  her  fe-  < 
a  fet  off  upon  it,  from  a  to  ^,  25  degrees,  (taken  cond  ftation. 

from  the  equator  or  graduated  parallel)  the  pro-  207.  Prob.  II.  Coaftilig  along  the  (hore,  I  faw 
per  difference  of  latitude ;  then  through  b  draw  two  headlatids ;  the  firft  bore  from  me  NE^E  17 
the  parallel  b  r,  aa4  make  b  c  equal  to  1x6  the  miles,  the  other  SSW  20  miles  1  Required  the  bear- 
departure^  and  join  a  c.  Count  from  the  parallel  Ing  and  diftance  of  thefe  headlands  from  one  ano» 
of  a  on  the  graduated  meridian  upwards  to  ^  25^  tber  ? 

and  through  h  draw  the  parallel  h  if  which  will  ao8.  Geom.  Having  drawn  the  compafs  NWSE 

meet  a  e  produced  in  fome  point «,  and  this  will  (N°  23.)  let  C  reprefent  the  place  of  the  (liip ;  fet 

be  the  place  of  the  (hip.  required.  off  upon  the  NE^E  line  CA  17  milefc  from  C  to  A« 

202.  Xll.vIn  the  fedion  of  Plane  Sailing,  it  is  and  upon  the  SSW  line  CB  20  miles  from  C  to  B, 
V^^in^ihii  the  ttrmameridiofuUdi/iance9de!parHiri9  and  join  AB:  then  A  will  be  the  firft  headUndt 
and  difference  oflwgituHet  were  fynonimous,  con-  and  B  the  fecond ;  alfo  AB  will  be  their  diftance, 
ftantlyfignifying  the  fame  thing;  which  evidently  and  the  angle  A  will  be  the  bearing  from  the 
followed  from  the  fuppofition  of  the  earth's  fur-  ME^N  line :  to  find  which, 

face  being  projeded  on  a  plane  in  which  the  me-  209.  By  Calculatio!!  ;  In  the  triangle  ACB 

ridians  were  made  parallel,  and  the  degrees  of  la-  are  given  AC  17,  CB  20,  and  the  angle  ACB 

titude  equal  to  one  anOther  and  to  thofe  of  the  equal  to  loi^  15',  the  diftance  between  the  ^£^£ 

equator.    But  fince  it  has  been  demonftrated  (in  and  SSW  tines.   Hence  (by  oblique  angular  trigo- 

thia  fedion) that  if,  in  the  projedton  of  the  earth's  nometry;  it  will  be 

furtace  upon  a  plane,  the  meridians  be  made  pa-  As  the  fum  of  the  fides  AC  and  CB  37^     t'5<820 

i^lf  the  degrees  of  latitude  muft  bo  unequalf  is  to  their  difference                         3^    047712 

fo. 
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fo  is  the  tang,  of  i  the  fum  >    ^^^  ^  •  ^.^,.^.  Hnc.    Hence  for  the  angle  CDB,  it  will  be  (W 

of  the  angles  A  and  B    ,   $    39»Ma9  9X47X  oblique  trigonometry) 

to  the  tang,  of  half  their  diff.        $  ,  49    9*81309  As  the  fum  of  the  fides           50*S9         r7oi4t 

confequentlv  the  angle  A  will  be  43°  11',  and  the  is  to  the  difierence  of  fides       xa*7i         1*10415 

angle  B  45    34';  alfo  the  bearing  of  B  from  A  fo  is  tangent  oif  \  fum  of)     ^  ©  ,.*    ,-,.„.t. 

will  be  S^W  1°  49'  wefterly,  and  the  bearing  of  the  unknown  angles      )     »»  » 5»     "  »7»'9 

A  from  B  will  be  N^E  i^  49'  eafteriy.    Then  for  to  tang,  of  half  their  diff.        1*5  •  xS      0*6743! 

the  diftance  AB»  it  will  be,  (by  oblique  angular  oonfequently  the  angle  CBD  is  87^  io^,aiKltlt 

trigonometry)  S.  A :  CB : :  S.  C  ;  AB.    *  angle  CDB  j5^  3s''     Hence  the  bearing  of  ft 

f.  e.  As  the  fine  of  A               43S  li'       9'S35>7  ^^^  headhind  from  the  fecond  will  be  S  59*  S',f 

is  to  CB                                ao               x'30103  or  SW&W  |  W  nearly ;  and  for  the  difiioce !» 

fo  is  the  fine  of'C                  xoi$  15        9*99157  tween  them,  it  will  be^ 

toAB                                    a8'67            x'45733  As  the  fine  of  BDC        36^35'              f)7l« 

the  diftance  between  the  two  headlands.  istoBC                        18*79                  r«7jb 

410.  Pros.  in.    Coafting  along  the  (hore»  I  fo  is  the  fine  of  BCD     56^x5'              9*919$) 

faw  two  headlands ;    the  firft  bor^s  from  me  to  BD                            »6*fti                  V41U1 

inV^Nf  and  the  fecond  KNE;  then  ftanding  the  diftance  between  the  two  headlands.  Thiiad 

away  £3N.  |  N.  %o  miles,  I  found  the  firft  bore  the  firft  problem  are  of  great  ufe  in  dmnog  k 

from  me  WN W.  i  wefterly*  and  the  fecond  N^W*  plot  of  any  harbour*  or  laying  down  any  fea^ooai 

^  wefterly :  Required  the  bearing  and  diftance  of  9x5.  Suppofe  a  ihip  that  makes  her  way  |d 

thefe  two  headlands?  within  6)  points  of  the  whui;  at  north*  is boooi 

a  XX.  Georn*  Haring  drawn  the  compafs  NWSB  to  a  port  bearing  eaft  86  miles  diftance  from  bv: 

(N^  34.)  let  C  reprefent  the  firft  place  of  the  (hip ;  Required  the  courfe  and  diftance  upon  each  tick, 

from  which  draw  the  NW^N  line  CB*  and  the  to  gain  the  intended  port  ? 

KNE  line  CD»  alfo  the  E^N  4  N  line  CA,  which  ax6.  Geomet.  Haying  drawn  the  compafi  Ml 

make  equal  to  so«    From  A  dra^  AB  parallel  to  SW.  (N^  35.),  let  C  reprefent  the  Chip's  {to 

the  WNW  i  W  line,  and  AD  parallel  to  the  and  let  off  upon  eaft  line  CA^  miles,  fo  Awi 

mW  i  W.  meeting  the  two  firft  lines  in  the  points  be  the  intended  port.   Draw  CD  and  CB  <m  al 

B  and  D  V  then  B  will  be  the  firft  and  D  the  fe-  fideof  the  north  line  at  6i  points  diftance froa  1 

cond  headlands.    J^n  the  points  B  and  D»  and  and  through  A  draw  AB  parallel  to  CD  occtsi 

BD  will  be  the  diftance  between  them*  and  the  CB  in  Bj  then  the  ENE  \  E  line  CB^  will  bel^ 

angle  CDB  the  bearing  from  the  NNE  line :  to  courfe  of  the  ihip  upon  the  ftarboard  tad,  2d 

find  whichi  CB  its  diftance  on  that  tack;  alfo  the  ESEil 

3IA.  By  CaiiCULAirioii  {   I.    In  the  triangle  line  AB*  will  be  the  courfe  on  the  larboard  uck 

ABC  are  given  the  angle  BCA*  eqtial  to  xo4^  04'*  and  BA  the  diftance  on  that  tack :  to  find  vi&a 

the  diftanc^  between  the  NW^N  line*  and  the  »X7.  By  Calcvlation:  In  the  triangle ilC 

ENE  i  £  line ;  the  angle  BAC,  equal  to  36*^  34%  are  glren  the  angle  ACB*  equal  to  !&"  S3\  ^ 

the  dUftance between  the  WSW^  W  line  and  the  diftance  between  the  EKE  f  E  line;  the  ie^ 

WNW  i  W  line ;  the  angle  ABC  equal  to  39*  CBA*  equal  to  X46^  X4',  the  diftance  betvea  Vt 

94'*  the  diftance  between  the  ESE  \  £  line ;  and  ENE  |  B  and  the  WNW  f  W  lines;  the  a^ 

the  SW^S  line,  alfo  the  fide  CA  equal  to  ao  miles :  BAC  equal  to  x68^  53'  the  diftance  belweei  tir 

whence  for  CB*  it  will  be  by  oblique  trigonome*-  E.  and  ESE  i  £  lines ;  alfo  AC  86  milei.  Heaav 

try)  fince  the  angle  at  A  and  C  are  equal*  the  k^CI 

As  the  fine  of  CBA           39%  %%'             9-80S28  andlBA  Will  Ukewife  be  equal ;  to  find  eichff  ^ 

Is  to  AC                          ao                   X-30103  whicb(fiippofeCB)itwt!lbe(byobl2qoeaB^ 

ibis  the  fine  of  CAB        36*34             9*77507  trigonometry^ 

toCB                                x8*79                x«a738«  AsthefineotB           146^,  xV              9^744r 

the  diftance  between  the  firft  headland  and  the  is  to  AC                      86                        1*934* 

ihip  in  her  firft  ftation.  fo  is  the  fine  of  A         16*53                   9'4^^* 

ax3.  IL  In  the  triangle  ACD,  are  giten  the  ati-  to  CB                          44*94                   ^'^l^ 

gle  ACD»  equal  to  47^  49'*  the  diftanbe  between  thedHtande  thefhipmuft  lailooeaditaeL  Thx 

theENE^E  line  and  the  NNE  line;  the  angle  is  a  great  variety  of  ufefiilqueftions of  tbaaiBK 

CAD*  equal  to  9a^  4d^  the  diftance  between  the  that  may  be  propofed ;  but  the  nature  of  tha 

WSW  i  W  line ;  and  the  N^ W  i  line,  the  angle  being  better  nnderftood  by  praAice  at  iiea,  ve  ftil 

CD  A  equal  to  39^  xa'*  the  diftance  between  the  leave  them*  and  proceed  to 

S  L"Ull™e'£iK:^inE;iUwiq^^^  «•"•  ^^'  °"*^  ^'"" '""'' 

ttlgonometry)                                      *  sx8.  Many  cafes  might  be  propoftd  io 

As  the  fine  CAD                  39**,  aa'      /  9*8oaa8  of  failing  |  but  as  they  ferve  rather  heesad^} 

Is  to  AC                                ao                 x*3oi03  the  fotution  of  fpheric  triangles  than  for  aay  r& 

fo  is  the  fine  of  CAD         '.  9*  *  34          999060  «fe  towards  the  navigating  of  a  fhip*  fw  ftaBcj 

to  CD                                  3  x*5              1*49835  ly  give  the  folution  of  one  problemt  as  beiqg  a« 

the  diftance  between  the  fecond  headland  and  the  generally  ufetul.                                      ^  ^ 

ftiip  in  her  firft  ftation.  4x9.  Paos.  Given  the  latitudes  and  loHFW" 

ai4.III.InthetriangleBCDaregivcnBCi8*79*  of  two  places  on  the  earth :  Required  thews* 

CD  3X'5*  and  the  angle  BCD  equal  to  55^x5'*  the  diftance  on  the  furface*  together  with  l^fj^ 

diftance  between  the  NW^N  line  and  the  NNE  of  pofition  (or  that  which  a  great  dick  ftn 
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rrer  both  placet,  makes  with  the  meridian  of  one  Hence  it  appean*  that  to  (hil  from  A  to  B»  or 

if  them)  from  either  place  to  the  other?  from  B  to  A»  the  ihip  rouft  firft  iteer  N.  73^  s'^' 

a»o.  Casb  I.  When  both  places  lie  under  the  W.  or  £.  and  then  gradually  increafe  her  courfe 

une  meridian,  their  difference  of  latitude  (hews  till  Ihe  comet  to  I*  where  it  will  be  due  W.  or  £  ; 

heir  neareft  diftance.  and  from  thence  the  courfe  it  to  be  gradually  di» 

%tu  Casb  II.  When  the  two  placet  lie  under  miniihed  again  till  (he  comet  to  the  other  port» 

he  equator,  their  diftance  it  equal  to  the  differ-  where  it  will  be  73^  51',  the  lame  at  flie  fet  out 

nee  of  longitude  between  them*  with. 

fti».  CAtB  III.  When  the  two  placet  lie  under  JI15.  Casb  IV.  When  one  place  hat  latitude* 

be  iame  parallel  of  latitude.  and  the  other  hat  none. 

323.  Sz.  What  it  the  leaft  diftance  between  St  ia6.  Ex.  What  is  the  neareft  diftance  between 
tiary't  in  lat.  37^  09'  N.  Ion.  95^  o'  W.  and  Cape  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas,  in  lat.  o^  oo',  and  Ion. 
Jenry,  in  lat.  37*^  00'  Ion.  76**  13'  W.  ?  x°  ?  The  co-latitude  of  St  Julian  it  41**  09' ;  and 

324.  Defcribe  a  circle  PESO  PL  CCXLIII./^.  the  difterence  of  longitude  between  the  two  pla- 
•  repreiienting  the  meridian  ofone  of  the  places ;  cet  is  66^  10'.— Let  the  point  A  {Plau  CQXLIIIf 
iippoie  of  the  eaftem-  one*  at  St  Mary't ;  draw  Jig»  4.)  be  St  Thomas,  and  P  and  S  the  north  and 
be  line  £Q  reprelenting  the  equator,  and  at  rig^t  fouth  polet.  Make  AC,  the  meafure  of  the  angle 
ogles  to  it  draw  the  line  PS,  for  the  axit  of  the  ASC,  equal  to  66^  10'  the  difference  of  longitude: 
artb,  the  extremity  oi  which,  P  it  the  north  pole,  Then,  at  Port  St  Julian  it  in  S.  lat.  about  S  the 
nd  8  the  fouth  pole ;  and  on  thit  circle  lay  off  from  (buth  pole  at  the  diftance  of  St  Julian's  co*latit  ude» 
^  to  A  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  St  Mary's,  defcribe  the  arc  aa^  cutting  SCP,  the  meridian  of 
be  eaftern  place.  On  the  equator,  from  Q  to  C,  lay  St  J  ulian  in  fi,  through  the  pointt  A,  B,  £,  a  great 
iffthe  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  pla-  circle  being  defcribed,  the  arc  AB  is  the  diftance 
es:  and  through  the  points  P,  C,  S,  defcribe  a  cir-  fought.  The  diftancet  and  anglet  may  now  be 
!e,  which  will  be  the  meridian  of  the  other  place,  meafureld  according  to  the  rulet  of  projedion,  or 
Upe  Henry ;  on  which  lay  from  P  to,B  the  co*la-  it  fallt  under  a  cafe  in  fpheric  trigonometry :  for^ 
itude  of  this  placet  which  is  done  by  defcribing  in  the  quadrantal  triangle  ASB,  there  are  gi?en 
tie  arc  Ka  about  the  pole  P,  according  to  the  rules  the  co-latitude  of  St  Thomas  or  AS=r9o^  00' ;  the 
f  projeAJon,  at  the  diftance  of  the  co-latitu(te.  co-latitude  of  St  Julian,  or  SB=4i®  09' ;  the  dif* 
Through  the  pointt  ABD  defcribe  a  great  circle}  fierence  of  longitude,  or  the  angle  ASB=66^  io'» 
hen  will  A  repre&nt  St  Mary't,  and  B  Cape  Hen-  whence  all  the  reft  may  be  found.  Or,  in  the  fup« 
f ;  PA  and  PB  are  their  co-latitudes;  the  angle  pleniental  triangle  ACB,  right-angled  at  C,  there 
iPB,  which  it  meafured  by  the  arc  QC,  is  the  it  given  the  latitude  of  St  Julian's,  or  the  leg  CB 
ilTerence  of  longitude ;  the  arc  AB  is  the  neareft  £=48^  51' »  the  difterence  of  longitude,  or  the  leg 
iftance  from  thefe  places ;  the  angle  PAB  is  the  CA=66^  10',  whence  the  reft  may  eafily  be  found  f 
Dgle  of  pofition  from  A  to  B ;  and  the  angle  PBA  and  hence  it  will  appear,  that  a  fliip  failing  from 
I  the  angle  of  pofilion  from  B  to  A.  The  arc  AB,  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas  muft  firft  (hape  her  courie 
Dd  the  angle  PAB  and  PBA,  may  be  meafured  fouth  51^  »a  W.;  afad  then,  by  conftantly  altera 
ccording  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  article  tng  her  courfe  towards  the  weft,  fo  as  to  arrive  at 
^kojbctioii.  Now,  the  places  having  the  dime  Poft  St  Julian  on  a  courie  S.  71^'  36'  W.  ihe  will 
ititude,  PA  is  equal  to  PB,  and  the  anglet  PAB  have  failed  the  fliorteft  diftance  between  thefit 
nd  PBA  are  likewife  equal.   Therefore  if  the  arc  places. 

1  be  defcribed,  making  the  angle  API=:s5^  4ii',  %%'j*  Casb  V.  When  the  latitudes  of  the  given 

le  half  of  the  difference  of  langitude ;'  PI  will  be  places  are  both  north,  or  both  fouth. 

erpeodicular  to  AB,  and  bifed  it.    And  in  the  ai8.  Ex.  l¥bat  it  the  neareft  diftance  between 

iangle  AlP,  right-angled  at  I,  there  will  be  gi^  the  Lizard  and  the  ifland  of  Bermudat,  and  alfo 

en  the  hypothenufe  AP=53<>  00'  the  angle  API  the  anslet  of  pofition  ?— The  diierence  of  loogi- 

=15®  41'  s  to  find  the  leg  AI  =  half  the  diftance  tudeof  the  two  places  is  58^  ii'.    Make  PA  (P/. 

>ught,  and  the  angle  PAI=sthe  angle  of  pofi-  CCX£JII»/jjr.  5.)  =57^  %$•  the  co-latitude  of 

on.    Then,  for  the  diftance:  As  radius  is  to  the  Bermudas;  Pa=4o^  03',  the  co-latitude  of  the 

ne  of  the  hypothenufe  PA»  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  Lizard ;  and  with  the  tangent  of  Pa  defcribe  the 

iven  angle  API  to  the  fine  of  the  leg  AI ;  or,  arc  oa.    With  the  fecant  of  58^  1 1',  the  difier« 

i%  radius                  =  96^  00^              lo'ooooo  ence  of  longitude,  defcribe  arcs  from  P  and  S9 

To  cof.  lat.               =s  37   oo                9*90235  which  give  the  centre  of  the  circle  PCS,  the  meri« 

o  is  fine  i  diff.  Ion.  =  95   41^               9*63702  dian  of  the  Lizard ;  its  interfedion  with  aa  gives 

!*o  fine  4  dift.           =  20   75)               9*53937  B,  the  place  of  the  Lizard.    The  arct  of  the  cir- 

rhich  doubled,  gives  40°  3 1^  for  the  diftance ;  and  cle  and  angles  may  be  meafured  by  fpheric  tr||o- 

^is  diftance,  reduced  to  nautical  miles,  is  2431 ;  nometry  as  before.    Had  the  eaftem  place,  Tne 

!fs  by  31  than  that  given  by  parallel  failing.^For  Lizard,  been  put  upon  the  primitive  circle,  the 
tie  angle  of  pofition,  as  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of    great  circle  AB  would  have  been  diflBcult  to  de- 

tie  hypothenufe  PA,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  gi-  fcribe;  and  therefore  the  weftem  place  was  put 

en  angle  API  to  the  co-tangent  of  the  angle  A.  upon  it,  it  being  a  matter  of  indifference  w^ich  of 

3r,  the  places  are  fo  taken. 

Is  radius                      =  90^  00'           za*ocooo  229.  Casb  VI.  When  one  of  the  given  placet 

To  fine  lat.                   =37  00             9'77946  has  north  latitude,  and  the  other  has  fouth  latitude, 

o  is  tang.  \  dif.  Ion.     =25   41^            9*68222  230.  Ex.  What  it  the  neareft  diftance  from  the 

To  co-tang.  ang.  pofit.  =  7351             9*46168  ifland  of  St  Helena  to  the  ifland  of  Bermudas,  and 

alfo 
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alfo  the  angles  of  pofition  at  each  place;  the'  dif-  the  angle  of  poGtion  at  each  place»  and  their  <!'.{• 

ference  of  longitude  between  the  two  being  57^  tance  by  one  of  the  preceding  fix  cafes.   1.  Fitd 

43'?  Make  QA  {fig.  6)=  15°  55',  the  latitude  of  the  greateft  latitude  the  great  circle  ram  tbroogl:; 

Si  Helena ;  defcribe  the  arc  aa  about  P;  with  the  that  16,  find  the  perpendicolar  from  thepoIetotU 

tangent  of  Pi>'=.h*f*  25',  the  co-latitude  of  Bermu-  circle ;  and  alfo  find  the  feveral  angles  at  the  poie, 

das.    ArcR  defcibed  from  P,  S,  with  the  fecant  madeby  the  given  alterations  of  longitude  betwes 

of  57*  43',  the  4>ff^i^ence  of  longitude,  will  give  this  perpendicular  and   the  fucceiiife  raeridiaj 

the  centre  of  the  circle  PCS,  the  meridian  of  Ber-  come  to.    3.  With  this  perpendicular, aod  the p» 

mudas  ;  and  its  interfcdtion  B  with  aa  is  the  place  lar  angles  feverally  find  as  many  conrefpoDdia{> 

of  Bermudas.    Defcribe  a  great  circle  through  A»  titudes,  by  faying : 

By  D;  the  intercepted  arc  AB  is  the  diftance  A8rad.tan.greateftlat.::coCipolaran.:tan.i.& 
fought;  and  the  angles  PAB,  ABSy  are  the  pofi-  ::cof.^polaran.:tan.:J& 

tions  required,  which  muft  be  meafured  according  C^f.  ^u 

to  the  rules  of  fpberic  trigonometry.  From  the  fo-  4.  Having  the  feveral  latitudes  pafled  yksm^ 

lutionfl  of  thefe  triangles  it  will  appear,  that  when  a  and  the  difi*erence  of  longitude  between  each,U 

ihip  fails  from  St  Helena  to  Bermudas  on  the  arc  of  by  Mercator's  failing,  tte  courfes  and  diibEca 

a  great  circle,  (he  muft  firft  (hape  her  courfe  N.  48**  between  thofe  latitudes.    And  thefe  are  thefe»s 

00'  W.  and  gradually  alter  it  from  the  N.  towards  ral  courfes  and  diftances  thediip  muft  ran  to  ks^ 

the  W.  fo  as  to  jirrive  at  Bermudas  on  a  courfe  N.  nearly  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.    The  fnuSs 

50°  01'  W.  after  having  run  73^  i6',  or  446  miles,  the  alterations  in  longitude :  are  taken,  thcoesff 

The  courfe  found  by  Mercator's  failing  is  N.  41^  will  this,  method  approach  the  truth ;  but  itiifi 

45'  W.  and  the  diftance  is  41 14  miles.— By  this  ficient  to  compute  to  every  five  degrees  of  dife* 

it  appears,  that  when  the  places  are,  one  in  N.  la-  ence  of  longitude,  the  length  of  an  arc  office  u6 

titude,  and  the  other  in  S.  latitude,   neither  of  grees  differing  firom  ks  chord  or  tangent  ooly  ^ 

them  being  very  far  from  the  equator,  there  is  but  o'oooa. 

a  (Thai I  difference  between  the  refults  found  by        131.  Ex.    A  (hip  being  bound  from  a  p^act s 

Mercator's  and  great  circle  failing :  for,  near  the  lat  37**  oo"N.  Ion.  aa**  56'  W.  toapUctiBti« 

equator,  the  rhumb  lines  do  not  differ  much  from  fame  lat.  and  in  Ion.  76*^  13'  W.  it  is  propds! 

great  circles.    From  the  folution  of  the  foregoing  ihe  fball  fail  as  near  the  arc  of  a  great  cirde  ft 

cafes,  ft  is  plain,  that  to  fail  on  the  arc  of  a  great  (he  can,  by  altering  her  courfe  at  every  five  ^ 

circle,  the  fhip  muft  continually  alter  her  courfe.  grees  difference  of  longitude:  Required  the  ^ 

But  as'this  is  a  difficulty  too  great  to  be  admit-  tude  at  each  time  of  altering  the  ccnrfe,  vA\k 

ted  into  the  pradtice  of  navigation,  it  has  been  the  courfes  and  diflftnces  between  thofe  to 

thought  fufticiently  exadt  to  effed  this  bufinefs  by  latitudes  \ 

a  kind*of  approximation,  founded  upon  this  prin-        The  figure  being  defcribed,  and  the  compotattf 

ciple,  that,  in  fmatl  arcs,  the  difference  between  made,/the  diftance  BA  {PL  CCXLlV,/^>  ?•'• 

the  arc  and  its  tangent  is  fo  little,  that  they  may  found  to  be  4»^  06',  and  the  angle  A  or  the  # 

be  taken  one  for  the  other  in  any  nautical  opera-  B=  73®  09%  the  angle  of  pofition.    Now  tbet> 

tions.    Upon  this  principle,  the  great  cfrcles  of  angle  APB,  being  ifofceles,  the  perpeodicubrF! 

the  earth  are  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  (hort  right  falls  in  the  middle  of  AB ;  and  the  latitudes,  cce'' 

lines,  each  of  which  is  a  fegment  of  a  rhumb-  fes,  and  diftances,  being  known  in  raooing  tk 

line.    And  on  this  fuppofition  the  folution  of  the  half  Bi,  thofe  in  the  half  I A  will  alfo  beknor- 

following  problem  is  founded.  Let  the  points  a,  ^,  r,  ^,  &c.  be  the  places  va^* 

aj  I.  Having  given  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  at  on  each  alteration  of  five  degrees  of  longitvlf 

of  the  places  (ailed  from  and  bound  to ;  to  find  then  will  the  arcs  P17,  P  i^,  P  r,  P^,  &c.  betben> 

the  facceffive  latitudes  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  fpeAive  co-latitudes  of  thofe  places,  and  aredr 

in  thofe  places  where  the  alteration  in  longitude  hypothenufes  of  the  right-angled  fpberic  tmapa 

(hall  be  a  given  quantity ;  together  with  the  cour-  PI^,  PIA,  P^,  PU,  &c. 

fes  and  diftances  between  thofe  places,    i.  Find  -  . 

Place  failed  from  lat.  37°  N.  Ion.  a»<'56'W. 

Place  bound  to  lat.  37  N.  Ion.         7  a   23  W. 


In  the  triangle  PIB. 
Given  PB  =  53°  00' 
•  the  angle  PBI  =:  73  09 
To  find  PI. 


Thediff.  of  Ion.  $f  a/ 

As  radius               =  90^  oo'  icoqom 

To  fin.  PB             z=  53   00  9'9W55 

To  fin.  the ang. B  =  73  09  99^094 

To  fin.  PI              =  49  51  9'88j«9 


Now  the  angle  IPB  =  ^i2!!*l'V6^  434/  •  the  angle  IPfl=ai°  43^ ;  the  angle IPtei«°4jfi 
the  angle  IP^=:xx^  43!'  \  the  angle  IPi/=6''  43^9  are  the  feveral  polar  angles. 


IVi 


Sect.  VI. 
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ax**  43? 


Then  radios 

To  cotang.  PI 

So  cofine  polar  ^ngle 

To  tang.  lat. 


90**  go' 
49    51 


lO'OOQOO 

9'9i6ti 
9*96800 


i6<>  43V 


IG'OOOOO 

9*'9i6ii 
9*98113 


9*89411 


Which  are 
The  degrees  and  min.  fet  over  each  colunnny  are 
the  polar  angles  ufed  io  that  proportion,  and  the 
:orrerponding  latitudes  ftand  at  bottom.  The 
irft  term  of  thefe  proportions  being  radius,  and 
;he  fecond  term  confianh  the  operations  may  be 
rery  expeiiitioufly  performed  thus:  On  a  flip  of 
)aper  let  the  log.  of  the  fecond  or  conlVant  term 
)e  v^ritten  of  the  fame  (ize  with  the  printed  figures ; 
ipply  this  log,  co-tang.  fuccelBvely  to  the  log.co- 
ines  of  the  polar  angles :  then  the  fum  of  the  two 
Dgs  being  written  down  each  time,  will  give  the 
og.  tangents  of  the  ^veral  latitudes  anived  at. 
Vf  this  method,  each  proportion  will  be  worked 
»7  writing  down  only  one  line.  Hence^  it  ap- 
lears,  the  (hip  muft  firft  fail  from  the  lat.  37^  oo' 


38^  05' 


9*90735 


38°  56' 


i<°  43i 


10*00000 
9*91611 
9-99084 


9*91696 


39*'  33' 


6^  43i' 


65t 


xo'coooo 
9*9i6i« 
9*99700 


9*913 1» 


39^  57' 


N.  to  lat.  38''  05'  N.;  thence  to  lat.  38®  56'  tt.f 
thence  to  lat,  39°  13' ;  thence  to  lat.  39°  57'  N.  j 
thence  to  lat.  40°  09'  N,  which  is  the  greateft 
latitude  (he  muft  go  to;  and  from  thence  (he 
muft  proceed  through  the  latitudes  39^  57%  59^ 
33'»  38*  56'*  38'' 05',  and  fo  to  37°  00',  the  pa* 
rallel  (he  fet  out  from^  and  in  which  (be  is  to  find 
the  place  (he  is  bound  to.  Now,  between  thcfe 
feveral  latitudes,  with  the  refpedive  differences 
of  longitude,  find  by  Mercator's  failing  the  courf<^» 
and  diftances. 

133.  If  the  refults  of  the  feveral  operations,  iir 
the  queftions  of  great  circle  failing  be  entered  ior 
fucKa  table  as  the  following,  it  will  be  found  of 
fome  convenience  to  the  operator. 


t 

Polar  angles. 

Sacceff. 
longs. 

ii*'  56' 
47    56 
3»    56 
37    56 
4»    56 
49    39i 

Succeff. 
lats. 

Dift. 
long. 

Dift. 
lat. 

Merid. 
parts. 

Merid. 
difr.lat. 

Courfe. 

Dift. 

The  angle  IPB  16*^  43? 

.       \Va  11     43a 
IB  A  16    43% 
IPf  16    43i 
IP^    6    43t 

i , 

37^00 
38    05 

38  56 

39  ZZ 

39  57 

40  09 

300 
300 
300 
300 
403*5 

(^5 
5« 

37 
14 

XI 

-1 

1391*6 
1474*6 
a539'8 
1587*6 
i6z8'8 

4634*5 

8i*o 
65*1 
47*8 
311 
15*7 

74*43 
7744 
8o*57 
84*':  4 
87*46 

146*6 
140*0 

131*1 
307*9 

1161-9 

1  the  firft  column  are  the  angles  at  the  pole  con- 
lined  between  tbe  perpendicular  and  the  feveral 
leridians  dififering  by  5^  of  longitude.  In  the  id 
)lumn,  the  departed  longitude  11^  56',  being  in- 
tafed  by  the  differences  of  longitude,  makes  the 
tcceflive  longitudes  come  to.  In  the  3d  column 
e  the  fucceflive  latitudes  paffed  through  in  failing 
om  the  plac^  fet  out  from  to  the  greateft  latitude. 
\  the  4th  and  5th  columns  are  the  differences  be- 
reen  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  the  fecond 
id  third  columns.  In  the  6th  column  are  the 
eridional  parts  to  the  fucceftive  latitudes ;  and  in 
e  7th  are  the  meridional  difference  of  latitudes, 
he  8th  and  9th  columns  contain  the  courfes  and 
ftances  between  the  places  anfwering  to  the  id 
d  3d  columns.  The  numbers  in  the  3d,  8th, 
d  9th  columns,  are  found  by  working  the  loga- 
bmic  proportions  on  a  wafte  pap^r ;  but  the 
t>rk  is  here-  omitted,  as  it  is  fo  eafily  fupplied. 
ow  the  column  of  diftances  being  fummed  up 
counts  to  1161*9;  which  being  doubled,  gives 
13*8  miles  for  the  diftance  between  the  two 
ices.  And  tbe  courfes  the  (hip  muft  fteer  are, 
:,  N.  74.  43.  W. ;  id,  N.  77.  44.  W ;  3d,  N.  80. 
.  W. ;  4th,  N.  84.  04.  Wa ;  5th,  N.  87. 46.  W. ; 
b,  S.  87.  4<^-  W.;  7th,  Sa  84.  04.  W.;  8th,  S. 
.  57.  W.;  9th,  S.  77. 44*  W.;  loth,  S.  74.  43- 
].;  and  on  thefe  courfes  (he  muft  run  the 
pe<5tive  diftances  ftanding  again  ft  them. 
134.  Having  thusfhown  the  method  of  folvingthc 
ferent  cafes  of  navigation  mathematically,  and 
V»L.  XV.  Part  II. 


fuppofing  the  courfe  of  the  (hip  and  diftance  run  ta 
be  always  exadtly  known,  we  (hail  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  thbfe  mechanical  methods  by  which 
the  (hip's  courfe  is  obferved,  and  the  frequent  varia- 
tions and  errors  in  it  corrected  at  convenient  times. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  tbe  Log-lime  and  Co»rrAS9. 

135.  I.  The  method  commonly  ufed  for  mea« 
furing  a  (hip's  way  at  fea,  or  how  far  (he  rhns  in  a 
given  fpace  of  time,  is  by  the  log-line  and  half.mi- 
nute  glafs.  Stt  Loo,  §  3, 4;  and  Plate  CCIII. 

136.  II.  The  log,  fig.  I.  is  gefiLTally  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  fix  inches  from 
the  angular  point  a  to  the  circumfertnce.  It  is  ba- 
lanced by  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  nailed  upon  the  arch, 
fo  as  to  fwim  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with 
about  f  inqpteffed  under  the  furface.  The  line  is 
faftened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two  legs  a  and  bf 
fig.  i.'one  of  which  pa(fes  through  a  hole  a  at  the 
comer,  and  is  knotted  on  the  oppofi^e  fide ;  while 
the  other  leg  is  attached  to  tbe  arch  by  a  pin  b 
fixed  in  another  hole,  fo  as  to  draw  out  occafionally. 
By  thefe  legs  the  log  is  hun^  in  e^ilibrhf  and  the 
line,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  divided  into  certain 
fpac^s,  which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  number 
of  geographical  miles,  as  a  half  minute  or  quarter 
minute  is  to  an  hour  of  time. 

137.  III.  Thefe  (paces  are  called  Jhtotj^  becaufe  at 
the  end  of  each  of^  them  there  is  a  piece  of  twine 
with  knots  in  it,  inreeved  between  tbe  ft  rands  of 
the  line,  which  ihews  how  many  of  thefe  (paces 
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6r  knoU  arc  ran  out  during  the  half  niinute.  They  fpace  between  knot  and  knot,  I  find  it  to  ^  c^ 

commonly-bogin  to  be  counted  at  the  dklance  of  feet :  Required  the  true diftancc  in  miles?  MzV.g 

about*io  fathT/ms  cr  60  feet  from  the  log,  that  fo  jt,  as  50  feet  is  to  56  feet,  fo  it  6'%$  knouto; 

the  ]og  when  it  is  hove  overboard,  may  oe  out  of  knots ;   I  find  tbdt  the  true  rate  of  (ailiog  n ; 

the  eddy  of  the  fhip's  wake  before  they  begin  to  mHes  in  the  hour. 

count  i  and  For  the  more  ready  difcovery  of  this  244.  £x.  IF.  Suppefe  a  fhip  mm  at  the  rated 

point   of   commencemenf,    there    is   commonly  6\  knots  in  half  a  minute;  but  meafuricg  ty 

faftened  at  it  a  piece  of  red  rag.'  fp^ce  between  knot  and  knot,  I  find  it  to  be  t^ 

138.  IV.  The  log  Being  thus  prepared,  and  hove  44  feet:  Required  the  true  rate  of  failing.  Mibf 

overboard  from  th«  poop,  and  the  line  veered  out  it,  ap  50  feet  is  to  44  feet,  fo  is  ^'5  knots  to  53 

(by  the  help  of  a  reel  (jlg.  3.)  that  turns  eafily,  and  knots ;  I  find  that  the  true  rate  of  {ailing  isp 

about  which  it  is  wound)^  as  fafl  aS  the  log  will  miles  in  the  hour. 

carry  it  away,  or  rather  as  the  (hip  fails  from  it,  •     245.  IX.  Agjiin,  fuppofing  the  difiance  betw« 

will  ftew,  according  to  the  time  of  veering,  how  knot  ?»nd  knot  on  the  log-line  to  be  exafilr  r. 

far'the*  (hip  has  run  in  a  given  time,  and  confe-  feet,  bpt  that  the  glafs  isnot  3ofecondi,thcD,:ft^ 

quently  her  rate  of  falling.  glafs  require  longer  time  to  run  than  30  fecetdi, 

439.  V*.  A*  degree  of  a  meridian,  according  to  the  the  diftance  given  will  be  too  great,  it  eftioaw 

exn«fll  mrafures,  contains  about  6^'s^S  Englifh  by  allowing  one  mile,  for  every  knot  Tunia.ii 

milts;  and  each  mile  by  the  ftatute  being  5480  time  the  glafs  runs;  and,  on  the  contrary,  ifi^ 

feet,   therefore  a  degree  of  a  meridian  will   be  glafs  requires  lefs  time  to  run  than  30  fcccrcs, : 

abput  367,200  feet;  whence  the  ^* of  that,  viz.  will  give  the  diftance  failed  .too  fmall.   Cotr- 

»  minute  or   nautical   mile,   mu ft  contain  6x so  quently  to  6nd  the  true  diftance  to  either caic, ft 

ftandard  feet ;  confequently,  fince  i-  minute  is  the  muft  mea'fure  the  time  the  glaft  requires  to  no  cr. 

tI^  part  of  an'hour,  and  each  knot  being  the  fame  (by  the  method  in  the  following  article);  tha  •? 

pait  of  a  nautical  mile,  it  follows,  that  ^ach  knot  have  the  following  proportion,  viz.  As  thenofflbf? 

will  contain  t4o  of  61 30  feet;  viz.51  feet.  of  feconds  the  glafs  runs  is  to  half  a  minute,  c^.i 

340.  VI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  fi^conds,  fo  is  the  diftance  given  by  the  log  to  lit 

number  of  knots  the  fhip  runs  in  half  a  minute*  true  diftance. 

the  fame  number  of  miles  fhe  will  run  in  one  hour,  246.  £x.  I.*  Suppofe  a  (hip  runs  at  the  ntsr 


her  rate  of  faiUng ;  but  if  the  force  or  diredion  of  30  feconds,  fo  is  7*5  to  6*61  I  find  that  tbe  if 

the  wind  vary,  and  not  continue  the  fame  diu'ing  fails  at  the  rate  of  6*6  miles  an  hour. 

the  whole  hour;  or  if  there  has  been  mote  fail        147,  Ex.  II.  Suppofe  a  ftiipruns  at  tbentse 

fet,  or  any  fail  handed,  that  fo  tbe  fhip  has  run  6^  knots;  but  meaiuring  tbe  glafs,  I  find  it  ^ 

f\£ifter  ^r  Hawer  in  any  part  of  the  hour  than  only  35  feconds :  Required  the  true  rate  of  (iii'.; 

ihe  did  at  the  time  of  heaving  the  log ;  then  there  Making  it,  as  45  feconds  is  to  30  feconds, fo  »•  ^ 

muft  be  an  allowance  made  accordingly  for  it,  knots  to  7*8  knots,  I  find  that  the  true  nif  * 

and  this  muft  be  according  to  the  difcrction  of  failing  is  7'8  miles  an  hou^. 

the  artift.  248.  X.  To  know  how  many  feconds  Ibcta 

«4i;  VII.  Sometimes,  when  the  fhip  is  before  runs,  you  may  try  it  by  a  watch  or  clock  tb;:- 

the  wind,  and  there  is  a  great  fea  fetting  after  her,  bratcs  feconds ;  but  if  neither  of  thefe  be  at  lir- 

tt  will  bring  home  the  log,  and  confequently  the  then  take  a  line,  and  to  the  one  end  faftfcirii 

fhip  will  fail  fafter  than  is  giv^n  by  the  log.  In  this  plummet,  hang  the  other  upon  a  nail  or  peg,  ' 

cafe  it  Is  ufual,  if  there  be  a  very  great  fea,  to  allo\^  as  the  diftance  from  the  peg  to  the  centre  of  u 

otie  mile  in  ten';  and  lefs  in  proportion,  if  the  fea  plummet  be  39^  inches:  then  this  put  mto  v 

be  not  fo  great.    B;jt  for  the  generality,  the  (hip's  tion  will  vibrate  feconds,  1.  e.  every  time  it  pj> 

way  is  really  g^reater  than  that  given  by  the  log :  the  perpendicular,  you  are  to  count  one  feco.. 

and   therefore,   in  order  to   have  the  reckoning  confequently  by  obferi^ng  the  number  of  tt* 

rather  before  than  behind  the  fhip  (which  is  the  tions  that  it  makes  during  the  time  the  g'J^  * 

fafeft  way),  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  fpace  on  running,  we  know  how  many  feconds  ike  f-» 

the  log-line  between  knot  andknot  to  confift  of  runs. 
jofect»nfteadof5i.   .  449,  XI.  If  there  be  an  error  both  in  the  h^^ 

14a.  VIII.  If  the  fpace  between  knot  and  knot  andf  half-minute  glafs»  viz.  if  the  diftance  b«r9 

on  the  log.line  fhould  happen  to  be  too  great  in  knot  and  knot  on  the  log-line  be  either  gr^ 

proportions  the  half-minute  glafs,  viz.  greater  than  or  lefs  than  50  feet»  and  the  glafs  runs  either  c: 

50  feet,  then  the  diftance  given  by  the  log  will  be  or  lefs  than  30  feconds,  then  the  finding  oor 

too  (hort ;  and  if  that  fpace  be  too  fmall,  then  the  fhip's  true  diftance  will  be  fomewhat  Dorec> 

diftance  run  (given  by  the  log)  wilj  be  too  great ;  plicate,  and  admit  of  three  cafes;  viz. 
thereforc,to  find  the  true  diftance  run  in  either  cafe,        450.  Cask  I.  If  the  glafs  runs  more  thsr  j 

having  meafured  the  diftance  between  knot  and  feconds,  and  the  diftance  between  knot  tf'c' i^i 

knot,  wc  have  the  following  proportion,  viz.  As  the  be  lefs  than  50  feet,  then  the*  diftaocr  ^irr^  1 

true  diftance,  50  feet,  is  to  the  meafured  diftancet  the  log-line,  by  allowing  one  mile  for  ttch^i 

fo  are  the  miles  of  diftance  given  by  the  log  to  the  the  fhip  fails  while  the  glafs  is  runoinrt  ^" 

true  diftance  in  miles  that  the  fhip  has  run.  ways  be  greater  than  the  true  diftance,  fincef 

243.  13x.  1.  Suppofe  a  fhip  runs  at  the  rate  of  of  thefe  errors  givejt  the  diftance  too  great.  C^i  • 

4i  kn^ts  i»  half  a  minute^  bat  meafuring  the  quent1y»to  find  the  true  rate  of  lailifigi&tt:*'^"* 
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remuftfind(b5rArt.8.)thediftancc,onthefuppo-  made  ufe  df;  yet  it  is  fubjedt  to  feveral  errors, 

tion  that  the  log-line  is  only  wrong,  apd  then  with  and  thefc  very  coRfiderable.    For,  firft,  the  half 

his  (b^  Art.  9.)  we  ihall  find  the  true  diftance.  minute  or  quarter  minute  glaffes  (by  which  and 

151,  Ex.  Suppofe  a  fhip  is  found  to  run  at  the  the  log  the  fhip's  way  is  determioed)  are  fcMom 

iteof  6  knots;  but  examining  the  glafs,  I  find  or  never  true,  becaufe  dry  and  wet  weather  hav^ 

runs  35  feconds;  and  pi^afuring  the  log  line,  I  a  great  influence  on  them;  fo  that  at  one  time 

nd  the  diftance  between  knot  and  knot  to  be  but  they  may  run  more,  and  at  another  time  fewer 

$  feet:  Required  the  true  diftance  run?  Firft,  than  30  feconds;  and  it  Is  evident  that  a  fmall 

)y  Art.  8.)    We  have  the  following  proportion  $  error  in  the  glafs  will  caufe  a  fenlible  one  in  the 

iz.  As  50  feet:  45  feet::  6  knots:  s'5^  knots,  ftiip's  way.    Again,   the  chief  property  of  the 

ten  (by  Art.  9.)    As  ^s  f<?cond8  :  30  feconds  log  is  to  have  it  fwim  upright,  or  perpendicular 

:5*5a  knots:  V73  knots.    Confequently  the  true  to  the  horizon;  but  this  is  too  often  wanting  in 

Ue  of  (hiling  is  4*73  miles  an  hour.  logs,  becaufe  few  feamen  examine  whether  it  is  fo 

aja.  Case  II.  If  the^lafs  be  Icfs  than  30  feconds,  or  not,  and  generally  take  it  upon  truft,  being  fatif- 

Dd  the  place  between  knot  and  knot  be  more  fied  if  it  weigh  a  little  more  at  the  ftem  than  the 

10050  feet,  then  the  diftance  given  by  the  log  will  head:  and  from  this  there  flows  an  error  in  the 

Iways  be  lefs  than  the  true  diftance,  fince  either  reckoring ;  for  if  the  log  docs  not  fwim  upright, 

f  thcfe  errors  leflens  the  true  diftance.  it  will  not  hold  water,  nor  remain  ft^dy  in  the 

%Si*  £x.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  is  found  to  run  at  the  place  where  it  is  heaved,  (incc  the  leaft  check  in 

ite  of  7  km)t8,  but  examining  the  glafs,  I  find  the  hand  in  veering  the  line  will  make  it  come  up 

runs  only  45  feconds ;  and  meafuring.the  fpace  feveral  feet:  this  repeated  will  make  the  errdrs 

rtween  knot  and  knot  on  the  log-lme,  I  find  it  is  fome  fathgms,  and  perRaps  knots,  which,  how 

I  feet:  Required  the  true  rate  of  failing  ?    Firft  infignificantfoever  they  appear,  are  miles  and  parts 

ry Art. 9.)  As  35  feconds:  30  feconds : :  7  knots:  of  miles,  and  amount  to  a  good  deal  in  a  long 

4  knots  9*071.  Th^n  (by  Art.  8.)  A»5ofiset:54  voyage.     Another   inconvenience  attending  the 

ct : :  8*4  knots :  9-701  knots.    Confequently  the  log-line  is  its  ftrrtching  and  flirinkmg;  for  when 

ue  rate  of  (ailing  is  9*o7>  miles  an  hour.  a  new  line  is  firft  ufed,  let  it  be  ever  fo  well 

2i4*  Case  Ifl.  If  the  glafs  runs  more  than  30  ftretched  upon  the  deck,  and  meafored  as  true  as 

coods,  and  the  fpace  between  knot  and  knot  poflible,  yet  after  wetting  it  flirinks  confidcraolv  ; 

i greater  than  50  feet;  or  if  the  glafs  runs  lefe  and  confequently  to  be  the  better  aflured  of  the 

so  3oftconds,  and  the  fpace  between  knot  and  ftiip's  way  by  the  log-line,  we  ought  to  meaftire 

tot  be  lefs  than  50  feet :  then,  fince  in  either  of  and  alter  the  knots  on  it  every  time  before  we 

efe  two  cafes  the  cffe^s  of  the  errors  are  con-  ufe  it ;  but  this  is  feldom  done  oftener  than  once 

iry,  it-is  plain  the  diftance  will.fometime^  be  a-week,  and  fometimes  not  above  once  or  twice 

0  great  and  fometimes  too  little,  according  as  in  a  whole  voyage :  alfo  when  the  line  is  mea- 
e  greater  quantity  of  the  error  lies ;  as  will  be  furcd  to  its  greateft  degree  of  ftirinking,  it  is  ge- 
ident  from  the  following  examples.  nerally  left  there ;  and  when,  by  much  ufe,  it 
tSS'  £x.  I.  Suppofe  a  ftiip  is  found  to  run  at  comes  to  ftretch  again»  it  is  feldom  or  never 
e  rate  of  9)  knots  per  glafs,  but  examining  the  mended,  though  it  will  ftretch  beyond  what  it 
ifs,  it  is  found  to  run  36  feconds;  and  by  firft  flirimk.  Thefe  and  many  other  errors,  too 
eafuring  the  fpace  between  knot  and  knot,  it  is  well  known,  attending  that  method  of  meafui  ing 
nod  to  be  58  feet :  Required  the  true  rate  of  the  ftiip's  way  by  the  log-line,  plainly  account 
ling?  Firft  (by  Art.  8.)  As  50  feet :  jj^8  feet:  for  many  errors  committed  in  reckonings.  So  it 
;  knots  :  ii'o»  knots.    Then  (by  Art.  9.)    As  is  to  be  wiftied  that  this  method  were  improved 

feconds:  30  feconds : :  xroi  inots :  8*7  knots,  or  amended,  or  that  fome  other  method  kfs  fub- 
mfequently  the  fliip's  true  rate  of  failing  is  8.^  jet5t  to  error  were  found  out. 
ilwan  hour.  .  '  ^58.  XIII.  The  meridian  and  prime  vertical  of 
156.  £x.  II.  Suppofe  a  (hip  runs  at  the  rate  of  any  place  cuts  the  horizon  in  4  points,  at  90  de- 
knots  per  glafs,  liut  examining  the  glafs,  it  is  grees  diflance  from  one  another,  viz.  North,  Southy 
and  to  run  only  10  feconds;  and  by  meafuring  Eqft,  and  IVeft:  that  part  of  the  meridian  wlAicI)  ex- 
t  log-line,  the  diftance  between  knot  and  kndt  tends  itfelf  from  the  place  to  the  north  point  of  the 
fbmid  to  be  but  38  feet:  Required  the  true  ^o/-/2oh  is  called  the  «or//& /i»^;  that  which  extends 
e  of  foiling  i  Firft  (by  Art.  8.)  As  50  feet ;  38  to  ihe/outb  point  of  the  horizon  is  called  tht/outk 
t : :  6  knots  2  4*56  knots.    Then  (by  A^..  9.)  line;  and  that  part  of  the  priwe  wrticol  which  ex- 

1  ao  feconds  :  30  feconds  : :  4*56  knots  :  6*84  tends  towards  the  right  hand  of  the  cbfcrvcr,  uhcii 
ots.  Confequently,  the  true  rate  of  £iiling  is  his  face  is  turned  to  the  «or///,  is  caTkd  the  ^^//V?^; 
\l  miles  an  hour.  But  if  in  this  cafe  it  happens  and,  laftly,  that  part  o£  the  prime  vertical  whicb 
U  the  time  the  glafs  takes  to  rttn  be  to  the  dif-  tends  towards  the  left  hand,  is  called  the  qvcft  line; 
Jce  between  knot  and  knot,  as  30,  the  feconds  the  four  points  in  which  thefb  lines  meet  the  ho- 
half  a  minute,  is  to  co,  the  true  diftance  be-  rizon  are  called  the  cardinal  poiKft, 

een  knot  and  knot;  then  it  is  plain,  thftt  whit-  159.    XIV.    To  determine  the  courfe.of  the 

?r  number  of  feconds  the  glaSfs  confifts  of,  and  winds,  and  to  difcover  the  various  alterations  or 

latever  number  of  feet  is  contained  between  fhiftings,  each  quadrant  of  the  horizon,  tntercept- 

ot  and  knot,  yet  the  diftance  given  by  the  log-  ed  between  the  meridian  and  prime  vertical,   is 

e  will  be  the  true  diftance  in  toiles.  ufually  divided  into  eight  equal  pai'ts,  and  coiife- 

257.  XII.  Though  the  method  of  meafuring  the  quently  the  whole  horizon  into  3a ;  and  the  lines 

p's  way  by  the  log-line,  defcribed  in  the  fore-  drawn  from  the  place  on   which   the  obfcrver 

ing  articles,  be  that  which  is  now  commonly  ftandetb,  to  the  points  cf  divifion  in  his  horizon, 

O  o  o  o  1  ve 
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are  called  rhumb'linej  ;  the  four  prmcjpal  of  which 
are  thofe  defcribed  in  the  preceding  article,  each 
of  them  having  its  name  from  the  cardinal  point 
in  the  horizon  towards  which  it  tends:  the  reft  of 
the  rhumb  lines  have  their  names  compounded  of 
-the  principal  lines  on  each  fide  of  them,  as  in  the 
figure  {plate  CCXLIV,  No.  iM  and  over  which- 
foever  of  thefe  lines  the  couHe  of  the  wind  is  di- 
je^ed,  that  wind  takes  its  name  accordingly. 

%*yQ,  XV.  The  inftrument  commonly  ufed  at 
Tea  for  direding  the  (hip's  way  is  called  the  Ma- 
z&iNE&'s  Compass  ;  which  confifts  of  a  card  and 
two  boxes.  The  card  is  a  circle  made  to  repre- 
sent the  horizon,  whofe  circumference  is  quartered 
and  divided  into  degrees,  and  alfo  into  .^a  equal 
parts,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  feve- 
ral  points  of  divifion,  called  points  oftbf  compafs. 
On  the  back  fide  of  the  card,  and  juft  below  the 
S.  and  N.  line  is  fixed  a  fteel  needle  with  a  brafs 
cupola,  or  hollow  centre  in  the  middle,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  end  of  a  fine  pin,  upon  which 
the  card  m^y  eafily  turn  about :  the  needle  ?s 
touched  with  a  loadftone,  by  which  a  certain  vir- 
tue is  infufed  into  it,  that  makes  it,  and  confequcnt- 
ly  theS.and  N.line  on  tbpcard  above  it,  hang  near- 
ly in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  by  which  means 
the  S.  and  N.  lines  on  the  card  produced  would 
meet  the  horizon  in  the  S.  and  N.  points;  and  con- 
sequently all  the  other  lines  on  the  card  produced 
would  meet  the  horizon  in  their  refpedive  points. 

a6i.XVT.  Thecard  isreprefentedin//.  CCXLIV. 
l>To.  I.  in  which  the  capital  letters  N,  S,  E,  W, 
denote  the  four  cardinal  points,  vi«.  N  ihtNortbt 
S  the  South,  &c.  and  the  fmaller  letter  b  Ggnifies 
the  word  hif.  The  r  h  u  m  b  s  in  the  middle  between 
any  two  of  the  cardinals  are  ezprelTed  by  the  let- 
ters deuQting  thefe  cardinals,  that  which  denotes 
the  point  lying  in  the  meridian  having  the  prece- 
dence; thus  the  rhumb  in  the  middle  between  the 
>.'.  and  E.  is  exprefied  N.  E.and  read  North-eaft  ; 
S.  W.  denotes  tre  Soitb-^eji  rhomb,  &c.:  theotber 
fhumbp  are  t-xprefled  according  to  their  fituation 
with  refped  to  thefe  middle  rhumbs  and  the  near- 
eft  cmkIi-  tU,  as  is  plain  from  the  forefaid  figure. 

361.  XVII.  The  card  is  put  into  a  round  box, 

«n9de  for  it,  having  a  pin  erefted  in  the  middle, 

«pon  which  ttie  hoilow  centre  of  the  needle  is  fiz- 

«d,  fo  as  the  card  may  lie  horizontal,  and  eafily 

v  .'.'e  according  to  the- motion  of  the  needle: 

**  ithe  box  is  covered  over  with  a  fmooth  glafs,  and 

is  hung  in  a  brafs  hoop  upon  two  cylindrical  pins, 

^diametrically  oppofite  to  one  another;  and  this 

hoop  \h  hung  within  another  brafs  circle,  upon 

*  two  pins  at  right  angles  with  the  former.    Thefe 

two  circles,  and  the  box,  are  placed  in  another 

fqnare  wooden  box,  fo  that  the  innermoft  box, 

.and  confequently  the  card,  may  keep  horizontal 

'Which  way  foever  the  (hip  heels. 

&63.XV1II.  Since  the  meridians  do  all  meet  at 
^h(*  poles,  and  there  form  certain  angles  with  one 
another;  and  fince,  if  we  move  ever  fo  little  to- 
wards  the  eaft  or  weft,  from  one  place  to  another, 
ve  change  our  meridian,  and  in  every  place  the  eaft 
and  weft  line  being  perpendicular  to  the  meridian; 
it  follows,  that  the  eaft  and  weft  line  in  the  firft 
place  will  not  coincide  with  the  eaft  and  weft  line  in 
the  fecond,  but  be  inclined  to  it  at  a  certain  angle: 
and  confequently  all  the  other  rbuxsb  lines  at  each 
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place  will  be  inclined  to  eaoli  other,  they  alwayi 
forming  the  fame  angles  with  the  meridian.  Hecce 
it  follows,  that  all  rhumbs,  except  the 4 cardioal:, 
muft  be  curves  or  helifpherical  lines,  always  teed- 
ing  towards  the  pole,  and  approaching  it  by  icfish: 
gyrations  or  turnings,  but  never  falling  into  it 
Thus  let  P(No.  %.)  be  the  pole,  EQan  archoftbt 
equator,  PE,  PA,  &c.  meridians,  and  EFGHIE 
an  y  rhumb:t  hen  becaufe  the  angles  PEF,  PEG,  &: 
are  by  the  nature  of  the  rhumb  line  equal,  :f 
evident  that  it  will  form  a  curve  line  on  the  fuife 
of  the  g1obe,always  approaching  the  pole  P,^ 
never  falling  into  it ;  for  if  it  were  pof&ble  forks 
fall  into  the  pole,  then  it  would  follow,  ihiX'ci 
fame  line  could  cut  an  infinite  number  of  other  Ess 
at  equal  angles,  in  the  fame  point ;  which  is  abf^ 
264.  XIX.  Becaufe  there  are  3a  rhurob<(-' 
points  in  the  compafs)  equally  difi ant  froaae 
another,  therefore  the  angle  contained  between  ay 
two  of  them  adjacent  will  be  ri®  15',  viz.  p  pit 
of  360^ ;  and  fo  the  angle  contained  betwte&tb! 
meridian  and  the  N^E  will  be  11^  ts'y  and  be- 
tween the  meridian  and  the  NNE  will  be  as"  j:'i 
and  fo  of  the  reft,  as  in  the  following  Tab!e. 

265.  Table  of  the  Avgles  which  €vefyi^o\ft 
of  the  Compass  makes  with  the  McaiDuv. 


North. 


N^E 


NNE 


NEAN 


NE 


NE^E 


South. 


S^E 


SSE 


8E^S 


SE 


SE^E 


Pointj.^ 


I 

4 
I 


I    i 

I    I 

4 


3 


3  i 

3  * 

3  I 

4 


4     i 

5 


ENE 


E^N 


ESE 


E^S 


JSaJ. 


5 

5 

5 
6 


t 


6  4 

6  4 

6  i 
7 


7 

7 

7 
8 


i 

I 

T 
if 


D.M. 


02  49 

05  37 

08  26 

II  15 


14  04 

16  5s 

19  41 

»i  30 


15  19 

28  09 

30  56 

33  45 


36  34 

39  a* 

4»  II 

45  00 


47  49 

50  37 

53  i6 

56  15 


59  04 

61  5« 

64  43 

67  30 


70  X9 

73  07 

75  56I 

78  45 


81 

84 


S7 
90 


34 

II 

00 


Nortbf 


WW 


NNW 


NW^N 


NW 


NWiW 


WNW 


:iMh. 


SiW 


ssw 


SWiV 


SW 


SW#^ 


wsv 


WW 


Wis 


r*: 


^  < ; 


t  .'  •« 


•_  » 


>>< 
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mil  in^/«;....>..       J I      *      .*.  478.  To  find  which.  By  Calcufation;  Firft, For 

S.CT.  Vai.  O/CotMiiTS,  and  bow  to  make  ^  '          -  j    O^C,  it  will  be  (by  -teaangular 

PROPER  ALLOWANCES.  trigonometry), 

266.  Currents  .are  certain  fettings  of  the  As  the  apparent  diftance  AD.     .  96        yi^%^%^ 

fireaiD,  by  which  all  bodies  (as  (hips,  &c.)  rnoying  is  to  the  current's  motion  DC         45        z '65311 

therein,  are  compelled  to  alter  their  coune  or  ve-  fs  is  radiiM                                               10*00000 

'  locirr*  or  both ;  and  fubmii  to  the  motion  impre^^  to  the  tangent  of  the  true  >      ^  o  ^^»      ^.z    ^ 

fed  upon  them  by  thecurrent.  courfe  DAC                  5      *^  '°^       9  67094 

I    t(i^.  Case  I.  If  the  current  fets  juft  with  the  confequently  tbeihip's  true  courfe  is  S  45°  67'  £9 

;  courfe  of  the  ftjipj  »*•  ^-  moves  on  the  fame  rhumb  or  SSE  %^  37'  eafterly. 

::  with  it;  then  the  motion  of  the  fhip  is  increafed  Then  for  the  true  diftance  ACy  it  will  be  (by  red- 

i.  hy  as  much  as  is  the  drift  or  velocity  of  the  cur-  angular  trigonometry), 

rent.  lis  the  fine  of  the  courfe  A        ^5^07'     9*61784 

a68.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  fails  S£^S  at  the  rate  is  to  the  departure  DC             45              z'654«x 

of  6  milts  an  hour,  in  a  current  that  fets  SE^S  «  fo  is  radius                                               xo'ooooo 

tni^s  an  hour :  Required  her  true  rate  of  failing  ?  to  the  true  diftance  AC             106            a'03537 

iHtrre  it  is  evident  that  the  fliip's  true  rate  of  fail-  179.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  fails  SE.  xao  miles  in 

iiig  will  be  8  miles  an  hour.  90  hours,  in  a  current  that  fets  W3N  at  the  rate 

269.  Case  II.  If  the  current  fets  diredly  againft  of  %  miles  an  hour :  Required  the  (hip's  true  courfe 

the  (hip's  courfe,  then  the  motion  of  the  (hip  is  and  diltance  failed  in  that  time  i 

lelTened  by  as  much  as  is  the  velocity  of  the  cur-  «8o.   Geomet.    Having  drawn  the  compafs 

JrcDt.  NESW(N^a7.)lctC.repre(entthcplacethe(hip 

I    170.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  (ails  SSW.  at  the  rate  failed  from  5  draw  the  SE  line  CA,  which  make 

\  of  10  miles  an  hour,  in  a  current  that  fets  NNE  equal  to  i«o$  then  will  A  be  the  place  the  (hip 

i  6  miles  an  hour  :  Required  the  (hip's  true  rate  of  caped  at.    From  A  draw  AB  parallel  to  the  W^N 

i (ailing?   Here  it  is  evident  that  the  (hip's  true  line  CD  equal  to  40,  the  motion  of  the  current  in 

^rate  of  failing  will  be  4  miles  an  hour.    Hence  it  ^q  hours,  and  join  CB;  then  B  will  he  the  (hip's 

is  plain,  true  place  at  the  end  of  10  hours,  CB  her  true  di£> 

271.  CoR.  I.  If  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  tance,  and  the  angle*  SCB  her  true  courfe.    To 

kfs  than  the  velocity  of  the  (hip,  then  the  ihip  will  gnd  which, 

get  fo  much  a-head  sfs  is  the  difiinepce  of  thefe  «gi.    By  Calculation  $  Tn  the  triangle  ABC,  are 

Ivelocities.                                                  '  given  CA  no,  AB  40,  and  the  angle  CAB  equal 

I    272.  Cor.  IJ.  H  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  to  34^  45s  the  diftance  between  the  E^S  and  SE 

greater  than  that  of  the  (hip,  then  the  (hip  will  lines,  to  find  the  angles  B  and  C.  and  the  fide  CB. 

fall  fo  much  aftem  as  is  the  difference  of  thefe  ve-  pirft.  For  the  angles  C  and  B»  it  will  be  (by  ob- 

locities.  lique  trigonometry )b 

273.  Cor.  in.  Laftly,  if  the  velocity  of  the  cur*  As  the  fum  of  the  fides  CAand  AB  x6o,  2*204x9 
rent  be  equal  to  that  or  the  (hip,  then  the  (hip  will  is  to  their  difference  ,  80  1*903091 
ftaod  ftill ;  the  one  velocity  de(h-oying  the  other,  (bis  the  tang,  of  half  the  fum  7  -,o   ^v      .  .      9 

274.  Case  III.  If  the  current  thwarts  the  cour(c  ofthe  angles  Band  C  J  "^  *  ^  1051783 
of  the  (hip,  then  it  not  only  leffens  or  augments  to  the  tang,  c?  half  the  diff.  C9  ,  45  xo*st68o 
ber  velocity*  but  gives  her  a  new  diredion  com<.>  confequently  the  ang.  B-  will  be  131^^  5s'  and  the 
pounded  of  the  courfe  (he  fteers  and  the  (<!tting  angle  ACB  14^  23'.  Hence  the  true  courfe  Is  S 
of  the  current*  as  is  manifieft  from  the  following.  30^  37'  £»  or  SSE  %^  of  eafterly.    Then  for  the 

275.  Lemma.  If  a  body  at  A  (N^.  16.}  be  im<.  true  diftance  CB,  it  will  be  (by  oblique  trigone* 
pelled  by  two  forces  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  in  metry), 

the  direftion  AB  capable  to  carry  that  body  from  As  the  fin^  B                131*,  $%'              9*87198 

A  to  B  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  and  the  other  is  to  AC  .                    sao                       a'0^918 

in  the  dire^ion  AD  capable  to  carry  it  from  A  t6  fo  is  the  fine  of  A          33^  45'                  9*74474 

D  in  the  fame  time ;  complete  the  parallelogram  to  the  true  diftance  CB  89*53                    1*95x94 

f^BCD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  AC,  then  the  body  282.  Ex.   III.    Spppofe  a   (hip,  coming  out 

It  A,  agitated  by  thefe  two  forces  together,  will  from  fea  in  the  night,  has  fight  of  Scilly  lights 

nove  along  the  line  BC,  and  will  be  in  the  point  C  bearing  NE^N  di(t<«nce  4  leagues,  it  being  then 

It  the  end  of  the  time  in  which  it  would  have  mo-  flood  tide  fetting  ENE  2  miles  an  hour,  and  the 

vd  along  AI>  or  AB  with  the  forces  feparately  ap*  (hip  running  after  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour: 

>lted.     Hence  the  folution  of  the  following  ex-  Required  upon  what  courfe  and  how  far  (he  muft 

mples  will  be  evident.  fail  to  hit  the  I^fxard,  which  bears  from  Scilly 

376.  Ex.  I'  Suppofe  a  (hip  fails  (by  the  compafs)  £  ^  S  diftance  17  leagues? 

lireAly  S.  96  miles  in  24  hours,  in  a  current  that  283.  Oeom.  Having  dra^n  the  compafs  NESW 

&t9  eaft  45  miles  in  the  fame  time :  Required  the  (N^  at).)  let  A  reprefent  the  (hip's  place  at  fea, 

lip's  true  courfe  and  diftance  ?  and  draw  the  NE^N  lines  AS,  which  make  equal 

277.  Gbomet.  Draw  AD  (fee/*/.  CCXLIV,N°  to  12  miles ;  fo  S  will  reprefent  Scilly.    From  S 

6.)  to  reprefent  the  S.  and  N.  line  of  the  (hip  at  draw  SL  equal  to  51  miles,  and  parallel  to  the 

I,  which  make  equal  to  96;  from  D  draw  DC  E^S  line;  then  L  will  reprefent  the  L<z  rd, 

erpcndicular  to  AD,  equal  to  45  ;  and  join  A  C.  From   L  draw   LC  parallel   to  the  ENE  line 

*ben  C  will  be  the  (hip's  true  place,  AC  her  true  equal  to  2  miles,  and  from  C  draw  CD  equal  to 

iltance,  and  the  angle  CAD  the  true  courfe.  5  miles  meeting  AL  in  D ;  then  from  A  draw 

AB 
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From  the  fan's  true  ampb'tude         W.  34^  a6'  S. 

take  the  magnetic  amplitude            W.  33    13  S.  Sect.  X.    The  method  (/keefivg  /i  jouiku 

■ at  sba;   aad  how  to  correct  i/,  by  nmx: 

there  remains  the  variation                     zi   13  W.  proper  allowance  fir  the  lse-vay  taiu- 

which  is  wefterly,  becaufe  the  true  amplitude,  in  tion,  6fr. . 

this  cafe,  is  to  the  left  hand  of  the  obfer^ed.  '  ' 

30X.  Ex.  III.  Suppofe  the  fun's  true  altitude  at  306.'  I.  LbbIihtay  is  the  angle  that  thp  rbcr'v 

rifing  is  found  to  be  13^  14'  K.  and  his  magnetic  Hue,  upon  which  the  (hip  endeavours  to  fail,  mtf^ 

£.  11^  3ft' S.:  Required  the  variation,  and  which  with  the  rhumb  fhe  reallv  fails  upon.   Th^ 

way  it  lies?  Since  the  true  and  obferved  ampli*  occafioned  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  furg. 

tudes.lie  different  ways,  thereforey  the  fea,  when  fhe  lies  to  the  windward,  or  i^c:; 

To  the  true  amplitude                      £.  13^  34'  N.  hauled,  which  caufes  her  to  fall  off,  and  glide  li^ 

add  the  magnetic  amplitude               £•  xi  32  £^  wife  from  the  point  of  the  compafs  fbecape«w 

• Thus  let  NESW.  (N^  31.)  reprefent  the  coipJ. 

the  fum  is  the  variation                           25   56W.  aijd  fuppofe  a  (hip  at  C capes  at.  or  endeavours  :j 

which  is  wefterly,  becaufe  the  true  amplitude  is,  fail  upon,  the  rhumb  Co,  but  by  the  force  of  (j 

in  this  cafe,  to  the  left  of  the  obferved.  wind  and  furge  of  the  fea  fhe  Is  obligfd  to  Oil' .; 

30ft.  Ex,  IV.  Suppofe  thefun'i  true  altitude  at  and  make  her  way  good  upon  the  rhumb  CA,iic 

letting  is  foiih'd '  t6  be  W.  8*  a4"N.  but  his  mag-  the  angle  a  C  ^  is  the  lee- way ;  and  if  that  angicbe 

iietfc*amplitud.e  Is  W.  ib^  xyS.S   Required  the  equal  to  one  p6int,  thefhip  is  faid  to  nukecaf 

variation  r  point  lee-way ;  and  if  equal  to  two  points,  at 

To  the  true  amplitude  '                    W.  8?  »4'  N.  ihip  is  faid  to  make  two  points  lee  way,  &c. 

add  thfe  majn^tic                             W.  10    13    S.  307.    !!•   The  quantity  of  this  angle  is  r^> 

■  uncertain,   becaufe  fome  fhip8»   with  ite  U'.: 

the  fum  is  the  Variation     *  '                 iS    37  E.  quantity  of  fail,   and  with  the  iaroegak,  v* 

which  is  eafteriy«  becaufe  the  true  amplitude  is  to  make  more  lee-way  than  others;  it  depfoc-r 

the  right  of  the  obferved.  much  upon  the  mould  and  trim  of  the  fliip,  si 

303.  Ex.  V.  Suppofe  the  fun's  trud  aaimuthat  the  quantity  of  water  that  fhe  draws.  Thecoinsja 
the  time  of  obfervation  is  found  to  be  N.  86°  40'  allowances  generally  made  for  the  Ice-wayirra 
£;  tlui  by  the  compafs  it  is  N.  73«^24'E.:   Re-  follow:  ' 

quired  the  variation,  and  which  way  it  lies  ?  308.  i.  If  a  fhip  be  clofe  hauled,  has  all  bn  £l. 

From  the  fun's  true  azimuth            N.  86°  40'  E.  fet,  the  water  fmooth,  and  a  moderate  gale  of  «•-  • 

take  the  magnetical                          N.  73    24  E.'  fhe  is  then  fuppofed  to  make  little  or  no  1«  r.x 

— > .  ii.  If  it  blow  fo  frefh  as  to  caufc  the  fmall  frix 

there  remains  the  variation                     13    16  £.  handed,  it  is  ufual  to  allow  one  point,   nu  V 

which  is  eafterly*  becaufe  the  true  azimuth  is  to  blow  fo  hard  that  the  top-fails  muft  be  clofe  rec^ 

the  right  of  the  obferved.                          -  then  the  coqimon  allowance  is  two  points  fw-* 

304.  Ex.  VI.  Suppofe  the  fun's  true  azimuth  way.  iv.  If  one  top-fail  muft  be  handed, tk)"^ 
is  S.  3**  a4'  E.  and  the  magnetical  S.  4°  36'  W.:  fhip  is  fuppofed  to  make  between  two  and 'i-* 
Required  the  variation,  and  which  way  it  lies.  points  lee- way.  v.  When  both  top-faiU  ad^ 
To  the  true  azimuth  S.  3**  I4'  E.  handed,  then  the  allowance  is  about  fourp.^ 
add  the  magnetical  azimuth              -S.^    36  W.  for  lee- way.    vi.  If  it  blows  fo  hard  astooca^ 

•     ■  the  fore  courfe  to  be  handed,  the  allowaocc » ^^ 

the  fum  is  the  variation                           8 '  00  W.  tween  si  and  6  points,    vii.    When  both  ^r 

which  is  weflerly,'  becaufe  the  true  azimuth  is,  in  apd  fore  courfes  muft  be  handed,  then  6  « 

this  cafe,  to  the  left  of  the  obferved.  points  are  commonly  allowed  for  lee-waf  t> 

305.  X.  The  variation  of  \he  compafs  was  firfl  When  the  mizen  is  handed,  and  the  fhip  iitrrn 
obferved  at  London,  in  15 8oi  to  be  11°  15' eaflerly;  a-hull,  fhe  is  then  commonly  allowed  «fe-* 
in  i6ift  it  was  6^  o'  £. ;  in  1634  it  was  a°  05'  E.  points  for  lee-way. 

ftill  decreafing  ?  and  the  needle  approaching  the  309.  III.  Though  thefe  rules  are  gcneraUys-— ' 

true  meridian,  till  it  coincided  with  it,  and  then  ufe  of,  yet  fince  the  lee- way  depends  nwd^:' 

there  was  no  variation ;  after  which,  the  variation  the  mould  and  trim  of  the  fhip,  it  is  evidest'  = 

began  to  be  wefterly ;  and  in  1672  it  was  obferved  they  cannot  exactly  ferve  to  every  Oiip ;  asd  t*^' 

to  be  ft°3o'  W  ;  in  1683  it  was  4**  30'  W.;  and  fore  the  beft  way  is  to  find    it   by  obfer^' 

fiace  that  time  the  variation  ftill  continues  at  Thus,  let  the  fhip's  wake  be  fet  by  a  coedi^ - 

London  tp  increafe  wefterly;  but  how  far  it  will  the  poop,   and   the  oppofite  rhumb  is  the  r. 

go  that  way,  time  and  obfervations  will  difcover.  courfe  made  good  by  the  fhip ;  then  the  diifcr.-* 

At  Parist  in  1640,  the  variation  was  3^  00'  E. ;  and  between  this  and  the  courfe  given  by  the  cor8;> 

in  1666  there  was  no  variation;  but  in  1681  it  in  the  binnacle,  is  the  lee- way  required.   !•' 

was  9?  30^  W.  and  ftill  continues  to  go  wefterly.  fhip  be  within  fight  of  land,   then  the  le^• ' 

In  ihort,  from  obfervations  made  in  diflferent  parts  may  be  exa^ly  found,  by  obferving  a  point  0: ' 

of  the  world,  it  appears,  that  in  different  places  land  *w]iich  con'inues  to  bear  the  fame  way,  - 

the  variation  differs  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  the  diflance  between  the  point  of  the  cotsp^' 


■ot  as  yet  been  fully  explained.  courfe,  fhe  is  carried  on  the  NN£.  line  CB*<«J  7^ 
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equently  the  point  B  continues  to  bear  the  fame    the  helm,  and  propef  atfowan'ces  ht  made  for  the 
ray  from  the  fliip :  here  it  is  evident  that  the    lee-way^  variation,  and  currents.    Confequently, 

ngle  ACB,  or  the  diftance  between  the  N^W  line  if  the  courfe  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  and  the  er*. 

hat  the  (hip  capes  at,  and  the  NNE  line  that  the  ror  in  the  diftance  run  regularly  through  the  whole^ 

lip  really  fails  upon,  will  be  the  lee-way.  we  may,  from  the  latitude  obtained  by  obferva- 

310.  ly.  Having  the  courfe  fteered,  and  the  lee-  tion,  corred  the  diftance  and  departure  by  ac- 

ray  given ;  we  may  from  thence  find  tbe  true  count,  by  the  following  analogies,  viz.    As  the 

ourfe  by  the  following  method,  viz*  Let  your  difference  of  latitude  by  account  is  to  the  tru^  dif- 
ice  he  turned  diredtly  to  the  windward  ;  and  if   ference  of  latitude.  So  is  the  departure  by  account 

it  (hip  have  her  larboard  tacks  on  board,  count  to  the  true  departure.  And  fo  it  the  diredl  dif. 

it  lee-way  from  the  courfe  fteered  towards  the  tance  by  account  to  the  true  dired  diftance.  The 

ight  hand ;  but  if  the  ftarboard  tacks  be  on  board,  reafon  of  this  is  plain  :  for  let  AB  CNo.  .^3.)  de« 

itn  count  it  from  the  courfe  fteered  towards  the  note  the  meridian  of  the  (hip  at  A,  and  fuppoie 

!ft  hand.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  wind  at  N.  and  the  the  Ihip  fails  upon*  the  rhumb  A£  near  the  meri- 

lip  lies  up  within  6  points  of  the  wind,  with  her  dian,  till  by  account  (he  is  found  in  C,  and  confe- 

trooard  tacks  on  board,  making  one  point  lee-  auently  her  difference  of  latitude  by  «^ccount  is 

^y ;  here  it  is  plain,  that  the  courfe  fteeied  is  AB';  but  by  obCervation  (he  is  found  in  the  paral- 

N£,  and  the  true  courfe  E3N :  alfo  fuppo(e  the  lei  ED$  and  fo  her  true  difference  of  latitude  h 

lod  is  at  NNW,  and  the  (hip  lies  up  within  6t  ^^t  her  true  diftance  AE,  and  her  true  depar- 

oints  of  the  wind,  with  her  ftarboard  tack  on  tore  D£;  then,  fince  the  triangles  ADC  ADE  are 

oard,  makiQ^  i^  points  lee- way ;  it  is  evident  fimilar,  it  will  be  AB  :  AD : :  BC  :  D£ ;  and  AB  : 

lat  the  true  courfe,  in  this  cafe,  is  WSW.  AD  : :  AC  :  AE. 

3ti.  V.  We  have  (hewed,  in  the  laft  fedion,  314-  Ex*  Suppofe  a  (hip  /rom  lat.  45*  lo'  N. 

9W  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compafs;  and  after  having  (ailed  upon  feveral  courfes  near  the 

om  what  has  been  (aid  there,  we  have  this  gene-  nieridian  for  %4  hoars,  her  difference  of  latitude 

il  rule  for  finding  the  (hip's  true  courfe,  having  it  computed  to  be  upon  the  whole  95  miles  fou* 

lecottrie  fteered  and  the  variation  given,  viz.  Let  thcrly,  and  her  departure  34  miles  eafterly  ;  but 

3ur  hce  be  turned  towards  the  point  of  the  com*  by  oblervation  (he  is  found  to  be  in  lat.  43°  10'  N. 

ift  upon  which  the  (hip  is  fteered ;  and  if  the  and  confequently^  her  true  diiference  of  latitude  is 

iriation  be  eafterly^count  the  quantity  of  it  fron)  130  miles  foutherly :  then  for  the  true  departure, 

le  courfe  fteered  towards  the  right  baud ;  but  it  will  be,  As  the  difference  of  latitude  by  account 

wefterly,  towards  the  left  band;  and  the  courfe  95  is  to  the  true  difference  of  latitude  130 ;  fo  is 

1Q8  found  is  the  true  courfe  fteered.   Thus,  fup-  the  departure  by  account  j4  to  the  true  departure 

i(e  the  courfe  fleered  is  N^E,  and  the  variation  46*529  and  fo  is  the  diftance  by  account  100*9  t^ 

le  point  eafterly ;  then  the  true  courfe  fteered  the  true  diftance  138* 

ill  be  NNE ;  alfo,  fuppofe  the  courfe  fteered  is  3*5-  Udly,  If  the  courfes  are  for  the  moft  part 

£i£,  and  the  variation  one  point  wefteriy;  then,  near  the  parallel  of  E.  and  W.  and  the  dtredt 

this  cafe,  the  true  Courfe  will  be  NE ;  and  fo  courfe  be  within  si  or  6  points  of  the  roeric^ian ; 

others.    Hence,  by  knowing  the  lee*  way  van-  then  if  the  latitude  by  account  differs  from  the  ob* 

ion  and  courfe  fteered,  we  may  thence  find  the  ferved  latitude,  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  error 

ip's  true  courfe ;  but  if  there  be  a  current  under  lies  in  the  courfe  or  diftance,  or  perhaps  both  ; 

9ti  then  that  nauft  be  tried,  and  proper  .allow*  for  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident,  the  departure  by  ac* 

ces  made  for  it,  as  has  been  fliown  in  the  fee-  count  will  be  very  nearly  true;  and  thence  by  the 

m  concerning  Currents,  from  thence  to  find' the  help  of  this,  and.  the  true  difference  of  latitude, 

le  courfe.  may  the  true  courfe  and  direft  diftance  be  readily 

3i»-  VL  After  making  all  the  proper  allowan*  found  by  Caje  4»  ^ Plane  Sailing. 

I  for  finding  the  (hip's  true  courfe,  and  making  316.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  (hip  from  lat.  43^  50^  N. 

juft  an  eftimate  of  the  diftance  as  we  can  ;  yet,  after  having  (ailed  upon  feveral  courfet  nenr  the 

reafon  of  the  many  accidents  that  attend  a  parallel  of  £.  artd  W.  for  a 4  hours,  is  found  by 

P  in  a  day's  running,  fuch  as  different  rates  of  dead  reckoning  tb  be  in  lat.  41^  45'  N.  and  to  have 

ling  between  the  times  of  heaving  the  log ;  the  made  t6o  mrl6B  of  wefting ;  but  by  a  good  obfer* 

int  of  due  care  at  the  hdm  by  not  keeping  her  vation  the  (hip  if  found  to  be  in  lat.  41^  35'  N. 

ady, but  fuffering  her  toyawand  fall  off*;  fud-  Required   the  true  courfe  and  diftance  failed? 

1  ftorms,  when  no  account  can  be  kept,  &c. ;  With  the  true  difference  of  lat.  75  miles,  and  de* 

'■  latitude  by  account  frequently  differs  from  parture  160  miles,  we  flial)  find  by  Ca/e  4*  of  Pis  fie 

!  latitude  by  obfervation  1  and  when  that  hap-  Sailings  the  true  coi|Tfc  to  be  S.  64®  53'  W.  and 

»,  it  is  evident  there  muft  be  fome  error  in  the  the  direa  difl^tic^'  i;|6'f  fniles. 

koning ;  to  difcover  which,  and  where  it  Ties,  317.  Illdty,  If'^he^cottrfes  are  for  the  moft  part 

1  alfo  how  to  correft  the  reckoning,  you  may  near  the  middle^of  the  quadrant,  and  tbe  dire^ 

me  the  following  rules 4  courfe  within  %  and  6  pqtnts  of  the  meridian; 

113*  Ift»  If  the  (hip  fail  near  the  meridian,  or  then  the  error  may  ^  either  in  the  courfe  or  in 

hin  a  or  ai  points  thereof;  then  if  the  latitude  the  diftance,  or  in  botli,  which  will  caufe  an  er- 

account.difagrces  with  the  latitude  by  obfer-  ror  both  in  the  diffeiience  of  latitude,  and  depar- 

<^n,  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  error  lies  in  the  turc;  tocorrc^  whicW  having  found  the  true  dlf- 

3iKe  run ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  in  this  cafe  it  will  fcrcnce  of  latitude  by  obfervation,  with  this,  and 

uire  a  very  fenfible  error  in  the  courfe  to  make  the  dired  diftance  by  dead  reckoning,  find  a  new 

[  confidcrable  error  in  the  difl^erence  of  latitude,  dcpirture  (by  Cafe  3.  of  Plane  Sailing :)  then  half 

ich  cannot  well  happcnif  due  care  be  taken  at  the  fum  of  this  departure,  and  that  by  dead  rec- 
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koningf  will  be  nearly  eqaal  to  the  true  departure; 
and  confequenlly  with  this,  an(l^  the  true  difier- 
ence  of  Inlitude,  we  may  (by  Cafe  4,  of  Plant 
Sailing)  And  tne  true  courfe  and  diftaoce. 

318.  Ex.  Suppofe  a  ihip  from  lat.  44°  38'  N.  fails 
between  S.  and  £.  upon  feveral  courfes,  near  the 
middle  of  the  quadrant,  for  24  hours,  and  is  then 
found  by  dead  reckoning  to  be  in  lat.  42°  I4'N« 
^id  to  hare  made  of  eading  136  miles;  but. by 
obfervatinn  flie  is  found  to  be  in  lat.  41°  04*^  N. 
Required  her  true  courfe  and  diftance  I  With  the 
tVue  diftance  of  fatitucfe  154  miles,  and  the  dircA 
cUftance  by  de^d*  reckoning  fQ7*4,  you  will  find 
(by  Cafe  3.  of  Plane  Sailinj)  the  new  departuce  to 
be  133*4  and  half  the  i'um  of  this  and  the  depaf'- 
turc  by  J^ad  reckoning  will  be  ii3'7  the  !rue  de- 
parture; then  with  this,  and  the  true  difference 
of  latitude,  you  will  find  (l>y  Ca/e  4.  of  Plane  SaiU 
i'ngt)  the  true  courfe  lo  be  S.  39°  oo'  E.  and  the 
diredldi (lance  198*3  miles.  / 


3f9.  VU.  In  kcepingailup'sreckooingatio, 
the  common  method  is  to  take  from  tbelog^boaij 
the  fcvcral  courfes  and  diftances  (ailed  bytheihi^ 
Ufl  34  hours,  and  to  transfer  thcfe,  together  wiit 
the  moft  rpmarkable  occurrences,  into  tbc  lof. 
bonk;  into  which  alfoare  inferted  theccuHesccf. 
reeled,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  and  diffemct 
of  longitude  made  good  upon  eacb;thenlhc«h : 
day's  work  being  (inifhetl  in  the  log-book,  if  Ibcj. 
titnde  by  account  agree  with  the  bthudeby  oVa 
vation,  the  fliip's  place  will  bctnity  determined;^ 
not,  then  the  reckor.Ivg  muft  be  correct d  acccri 
ing  to  the  preceding  rules,  and  placed  in  the  joir: 

310.  The  form  of  the  log.  book  and  joun.«l,r. 
an  example  of  3  days  work,  are  here  fubjcined.  Tj 
exprefs  the  <I*v'8  of  the  week,  they  conuncm)]  :- 
the  charadlers  by  which  the  fun  and  planetjarrC' 
prcflcd,  viz.  0  cfcnote?  Sunday^  j^  Mor.i^y\ 
Tvefday^  g  Wednejiaj^  %  Thurfiay^  ?  /r-i;, 
T?  Saturday* 


Sect.  IX,  The  FbRM  (fthe  LoG-BooKy  <wUh  the  Manner,  ©/"working  two  Days  Wous 

at  Sea. 


311.  r/7tf  Log-Rod  K. 
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X 
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fe. 


iK. 


Courfes. 


4- 
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8 
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10 

XI 
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X 
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4 
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7 
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7 
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Winds. 


North. 


SW^S. 


6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 


7 

a 

8 


8 
8 
8 


9' 
8 

8 


N^E. 


Obfervations  and 
Accidents,  ])  — 
Day  of  • 


Fair  weathert  at 
four  this  afternoon 
\  took  my  depar- 
ture from  the  Li 
7^rd,  in  the  lati 
tudcof5°oo'north, 
it  beariDg  NN£. 
diftancej  leagues.  I 


•. 


The  LoG-Booir. 


Courfes  Corre<^t. 


SSW. 
S^W. 

sw. 

sw^s. 

sw^s. 


5i(t 


5^ 

«9 

»5*J 


Diff.  Lat.  i  Diff.  \js^ 


N. 


S. 


( 


46-a ; 
1 8-6 1 

»9'7| 
.  ao-il 

,  I9'5  ^ 


134 


•J 


I      L-^ 


X 

X 


SSW* 


SWAW 


SW. 


SWiW 


I    The  gale  increa- 
E^S,  ling  and  being  un- 
der all  our  fails. 


NNE. 


nooa> 


£N£ 


NE3£« 


After  three  tKis^ 
morning,  frequent 
(bowers  with  thick 
weather   till    near 


3M.  Hence  the  ihip^  by  accottott  has  coat  3 

the  latitude  of  47^  46'  nortH,  and  has  difiem!  id 
longitude  a°  5'  weflerly ;  fo  this  day  I  haw*»i 
my  way  good  S*.  31**  31'  W.  dtftaocc  1,514  f^ 
323.  At  noon  die  Lieard  bore  fron  neNi^ 
y^  £.  diftanoe  157*4  miles;  and  having ok>^ 
the  latitude,  I'  found  it  agreed  with  t^  liB^ 
by  account. 


The  variation  ) 
reckon  to  be  one 
point  wefterly. 


:Jf 


Sect.  XII. 


NAVIGATION. 


©87 


334.   TA^LoG-BooK. 


H. 
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9 
10 

II 

12 
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8 
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10 

II 
fi 


K.iK. 


4 

4 

4 
5 


I 
1 
I 


X 

I 


Couriei.  Wiodt. 


SSW.        W. 
Haaded 

and  fore  courfes 
lee-way  6  poiots 


Thefe    %4    boura, 
the  main  ftrong  gale  of  wind 
and  variable. 


The  wind  iocrea 
(ing,  we  tried  a 
hulU  lee-way  7 
points* 


SW^W  N  W^  W 
Set  main-fai  I,  lee- 
way 4i  points. 


S3£  SWi>V 
Set  fore-faily  lee- 
way 3  points. 


Obfenrations    and 
Accidents  ^  -* 

Day  of  —  ■■ 


The  variation  I 
judge  to  be  i  point 
weft. 


Lit.    by    obfenra- 
tion,  47**  06'  N. 


The  LoG-BooK* 

Courfes  Corred.Dift. 

Diff. 

Lat.      DifL  Lon.  1 

S£3£ 
£S£ 
Si£     . 

3»-i 
6 

9 

N. 

S. 

£. 

37'7 
10*6 

1*3 

W. 

> 

I7'8 
»'3 
«-9 

a  0*0 

1 2—^ 

4^-6 

'3S5.  Hence  the  fhip,  by  account,  has  come  to 
the  latitude  of  47^  17'  north»  and  has  difTered  her 
longitude  4^'  eatterly ;  confequently  flie  has  got 
x^  16'  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  Lizard,  and  has 
made  her  way  good  the  laft  24  hours  ^9^  08'  £• 
diftance  44*3  OEiiles.  ^ 

St6.  At  noon  the  Lizard  bore  from  me  north 
17°  7'  eaft,  diftance  X70'6  miles. 

317.  This  day  I  bad  an  obienratioOy  and  found 
the  latitude  by  acconnt  to  diiagree  with  the  lati- 
tude by  observation  by  11  minutes*  I  being  lb 
much  further  to  the  foutbward  than  by  dead  rec- 
koning, which  by  the  third  of  the  preceding  rules 
I  corred  as  in  the  JoumaL 


318.  A  JouRNAL/rom  the  Lizard  towards  Jamaica  in  the  Ship  Neptunc,  J.  M.  C^mmamder^ 


w 
■» 


Winds. 


Weft 

NW*W 

SW^W 


DireA 
Cuurfe. 


N^E   S3X,  31  W 
£^S 

NNE 

£N£ 

N£^£ 


i  34i  01  F 


Oift.  I    Lat. 


Miles  Corred.  Lon.  made 


I57'4  47°f  47 


8-«    47%  06 


Whole  D.if. 


%\  5'  w, 


l^'fSS 


'  w. 


Bearing  and 
Dift.  from  the 
Lisard. 


At  noon  the 
Lizard     bore 

N.  3i°3i'£ 
Diftance  X5  7*4 
miles. 


At  noon  the 
Lizard  bore  S. 

'7^    5S'     W. 
Dift.i  83  miles. 


Remarkable  Obferva- 
tioos  and  Accidents. 


Fair  weatbdr  at  4 
P.  M*  I  took  my  de 
part  ure  from  the  Li 
zard,  it  bearing  NN£ 
Diftance  5  leagues. 


Sc  ron^  gales  of  wind 
and  variable. 


ECT.  XII.  \mrxvnz\r% propofid  to  soltb  the 
VARIOUS  Problems  in  SailinCi  independent 
^/Calculation. 

329.  Various  methods,  befidcs  thofe  already 
veil,  have  been  propofed  to  fave  the  trouble  oi 
ticuiation. — One  of  thefe  methods  is  by  means 
an  inilrument  compofed  of  rulers,  fo  difpoftrd 
to  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  num- 
'ra  ia.a  regular  progrelTion  marked  oa  their 
lee.    Thefe  inftrumenis  arc  made  of  different 


materials,  fuch  as  paper,  wood,  brafs,  &c*  and 
are  different 'y  conftru^ted,  according  to  the  fancj 
of  the  inventor.  Among  tnftrumcnts  of  this  kind, 
th<it  by  John  Cooke,  Efq.  feems  to  be  the  beft. 
See  Plate  CCXLV«  A  number  of  other  inftru« 
meiits,  very  differently  conftrudedy  have  t)een  pro* 
pofed  for  the  Ame  purpofe;  but  we  flitU  only 
take  notice  of  this. 

330.  Description  o/Cooxb's  Triangular 
Instrument.  The  Hock  abc  d{Pig,  34.}  is  a 
paralldopiped ;  the  length  from  a  to  >  ia  two  feet, 

Ppppa  the 
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the  breadth  from  a  toi/  two  inchety  and  tiie  depth  ment  in  ufe  at  prefeat  for  obiming  aKitodo  it 

h  one  inch  and  a  half.    The  ftock  is  perforated  fea,  we  ihall  conclude  this  treatife  with  fame  ic> 

longitudinally,  (b  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  count  of  it.    The  form  of  it«  according  to  the 

within  it  ef,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  one  inch  prefent  mode  of  conftrudion,  is  ao  odagonal  ik- 

diameter;  ^  k  is  an  aperture  on  the  furface  of  the  ^or  of  a  circle,  and  therefore  contains  45*  \  bot, 

■ftock  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  widei  which  dif-  pecaufe  of  the  double  reflexion,  the  Itmbiidi^ 

clofes  one  xath  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  yided  into  90^.  See  Astronomy  and  Qu  adr  ait. 

contained ;  the  edge  d  e\9  divided  into  t%  partSi  Piate  CCXLV»  ^g*  369  reprefeots  a  quadrarit  0' 

each  of  thefe  is  divided  into  6  parts,  and  each  of  the  common  conftruiftionnrf  which  the  follovit^' 

thefe  again  into  to  parts.    The  furface  of  the  cy-  ^re  the  principal  parts :  ABC,  the  frame  of  tk 

l*nder  is  divided  longitudinally  inlo  12  parts,  and  quadrant.    BC^  the  arch  or  limb.    D,  theindsi 

on  each  of  them  is  engraved  a  portion  of  a  line-  a  bt  the  fubdividing  fcale.     £,  the  tndexgia 

of  meridional  parts  ii  feet  long,  which  contains  F,  the  fore  horizon^glafs.    G,  the  back  hont{s< 

the  meridional  parts  for  every  minpte  from  the  glafs.    K,  the  coloured  or  dark  gUifcs.    Hit  \k 

equator  as  far  towards  the  pole  as  navigation  is  vanes  or  fights. 

pradticable;  and  the  fmalleft  divifion  on  it  is  not  333.  The  fkamb  of  the  quadrant  confift^cf 

iefs  than  one  aotb  of  an  inch.    By  rolling  and  (lid-  an  arch  BC,  firmly  attached  to  the  two  radii  Al, 

ing  this  cylinder,  any  part  of  any  line  on  it  maybe  AC,  which  are  bound  together  by  the  brson 

brought  into  any  pblition  which  maybe  required :  LM,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  it|  and  pirewntltfrcc 

the  box  i  is  engrooved  into  the  edge  of  (he  (lock  warping. 

ft  bt  fo  that  it  may  move  freely  £om  aio  bi  a  334*  The  index  D  is.  a  fl^t  bar  of  brifs,  v^ 

limb  from  this  box  extends  to  /,  which  ferves  to  turns  on  the  centre  of  the  Q^ant :  at  theloi? 

mark  that  degree  of  the  perpendicular  1  /  which  end  of  th%  index  there  is  an  oblong  opening;  ts 

is  parallel  to  the  femicircle  m.;  'i.i  is  two  feet  one  fide  of  this  opening  the  Yemier  fcale  iifixtc, 

long,  and  graduated  on  both  edges  as  the  ftock ;  to  fubdivide  the  divifions  of  the  arch ;  at  thetri 

it  is  perpvpdicular  to  the  ftock,  and  is  fixed  in  the  of  the  index  there  is  a  piece  of  brafs,  which  br.< 

box  I,  by  whicfa^it  may  be  moved  from  ato  b\  under  the  arch,  carrying  a  fpring  to  nuke  vs 

op  a'xssL  femicircle  of  6  inches  radius,  engrooved,  fubdividing  fcale  lie  clofe  to  the  diviru)Di.  It  i> 

as  appears  in  the  plate,  which  Aides  freely  from  alfo  furniihed  with  a  fcrew,  to  fix  the  index  'vnsi 

^  to  1^  in  a  groove  in  the  edge  of  the  ftock  c  d;  m  defired  pofition.    The  beft  inftrumenti  han  c 

{J  is  the  index  moving  on  the  centre  m,  the  edge  adjufting  fcrew  fitted  to  the  index,  that  itnujbc 

of  which  marks  the  courfe  on  tbp  femicircle ;  it  is  moved  more  flowly,  and  with  greater  regulirir; 

two  feet  long,  and  divided  into  7a  parts ;  and  and  accuracy,  than  by  the  hand*    It  is  propa. 

thefe  are  fubdivided  in  the  fame  manner  as  tbofe  however,  to  obfenre,  that  the  index  muA  be  pir 

on  the  ftock  and  perpendicular,  to  which  they  Ytoufly  fixed  near  its  right  pofition  by  tb^aboif- 

are  equal ;  r  is  a  vernier  attached  to  the  in«  mentioned  fcrew. 

dex  to  Ihew  the  minutes;  S  is  a  vernier "eompo-  335*  Upon  the  index,  and  near  its  axis  of  ni> 
fed  of  concentric  femicircles,  which  Aides  along  tion,  is  fixed  the  Index  gi*A8S  E,  apl^inefpea- 
the  edge  q  m%  to  the  interfedtion  of  the  perpendi-  lum,  or  mirror  of  glafs  quickfilvered.  It  ii  id  is^ 
cular  and  index,  where  it  ferves  as  a  vernier  to  brafs  frame,  and  is  placed  fo  that  its  face  ii  prr 
both ;  below  x  is  a  fmall  piece  of  ivory^  with  a  pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  inftrumeot.  T:^ 
mirrk  on  it  to  point  out  the  degree  of  the  line  d  r,  mirror  being  fixed  to  the  index  moves  along  viti 
which  is  perpendicularly  under  the  centre  of  the  it,  and  has  its  direAion^hanged  by  the  modci 
femicircle.  Ftg.  35.  is  a  view  of  the  back  part  of  thereof  i  ai>d  the  intention  of  thii  glafs  it  tort- 
Che  inftrument.  ceive  the  image  of  the  fun,  or  any  other  objed« 

331.  Tbemethodof  woi king  every  cafe  which  vand  refled  it  upon  either  of  the  two  bonp 

occurs  in  navigation,  is  to  make  the  inftrument  glafles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obfervati« 

fimilar  to  that  ideal  triangle  v^hich  is  compofed  of  The  brafs  frame  with  the  glafs  ia  fixed  to  the  => 

the  difference  of  latitude,  departure,  and  diftance ;  dex  by  the  fcrew  c  ;  the  other  fcrew  iervef  to  n- 

or,  to  that  compofed  cf  the  meridional  difference  place  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofittoot  if  by  ai>T*c 

of  longitude  and  enlarged  diftance ;  or,  to  that  cident  it  has  been  deranged, 

compofed  of  the  difference  of  longitude,  depar-  336.  On  the  radius  AB  of  the  odant  ireiv*' 

ture,  and  fine  of  the  middle  latitude;  i^bich  is  fmall fpeculums, called iforf^ii G/i;^ I» G.  T^ 

done  by  means  of  the  data  procured  from  the  furface  of  the  upper  one  is  parallel  to  the  i^^ 

compafs,  log-line,  and  quadrant ;  whence  it  fol*  glafs,and  that  of  the  lower  one  perpeodicuiartbcr 

lows,  from  the  nature  of  fimilar  triangles,  or  from  to,  when  o  on  the  index  coincidet  with  0  os  tk 

the  relation  which  txifts  between  the  fides  of  tri-  limb.    Thefe  mirrors  receive  the  relieved  riyi 

langlcs  and  the  fines  of  their  oppofite  angles,  that  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  obferver.    The  bortti* 

the  paits  of  tbe  inftrument  become  proportional,  glafles  are  not  entirely  quickfilvered ;  the  op?^ 

to  thofe  which  they  reprefent  $  and  will  afcertain  one  F  is  only  filvered  on  its  lower  half,  or  that  (<i 

(lie  length  of  the  lines,  or  the  extent  of  the  angles  the  plane  of  Ihe  quadrant,  the  other  half  beic: 

fought,  by  ita  graduations.    In  the  pra45tice  of  this  left  tranfparent,  and  the  back  part  of  tbefra» 

inftrumem,  a  fmall  fquare  is  neccfiWy,  to  bring  cut  away,   that  nothing  may  impede  the  ^P 

til*-  centre  of  the  femicircle  perpendicularly  over  through  the  unfilvered  part  of  the  glafs.  1^ 

the  meridional  degree  correfponding  to  the  lati-  etlge  of  the  foil  of  this  glafs  is  nearly  psriH^' ' 

lude.  the  plane  of  the  inftrument,  and  ought  to  he '  "^ 

Sect.  XIII.    O/Hadiey's  Quadrant.  /harp,  and  without  a  flaw.    The  other biDrtoc 

^ij;t.  As  HadleyS  quadrant  is  the  chief  inftru-  glafs  is  fih^red  4t  both  euda.   In  the  mtdd!etber 
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s  a  traofpacent  flity  through  v^btch  the  horizQi|  confift  in  placing  tiie  mirfort  perpendicular  to  the 

aay  be  feed.                                                    .  .  plane  ol  the  ioftroment.    The  fore  horizon  glaia 

337.£achof  thefeglaflesiB  fet  inabrafsframet  muft  be  let  parallel  to  the  fpeculum,  and  the 

o  which  there  is  ah  axiB  pafling  through  the  wood  planes  of  the  fpeculum  and  back  horizon-glafii 

rork,  and  it  is  fitted  to  a  lever  on  the  under  fide  produced  muft  be  perpendicular  to  each  other 

f  the  quadrant,  by  which  the  glafs  may  be  turned  when  the  index  is  at  o. 

few  degrees  on  its  axis,  to  fet  it  parallel  to  the  343.  Adj.  I.  To  fet  the  indcz-glafii  perpendi* 

idex-glafs.    The  lever  has  a  contrivance  to  turi^  cuUr  to  the  plane  of  the  ouadrant :    i.  Set  the 

[  flowly,  and  a  button  to  fix  it.    To  fet  the  glaf-  index  towards  the  middle  or  the  limb,  and  hold 

(fs  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  inflrument,  the-quadrant  fo  that  its  plane  may  be  nearly  pa* 

here  are  two  funk  fcrews,  one  before  and  one  rallel  to  the  horizon:  then  look  into  the  index- 

tehind  each  glafs :  thefe  fcrews  pafs  through  the  glafs ;  and  if  the  portion  of  the  limb  feen  by  re« 

»Ute  on  which  the  frame  is  fixed  into  another  fledtion  appears  in  the  fame  plane  with  that  (een 

)Iate;  fo  that  by  loofening  one  and  tightening  the  dire^ly^   the  fpeculum  is  perpendicular  to  the 

>ther  of  thefe  fcrews,  the  diredion  of  the  frime  plane  of  the  inftrument.    If  they  do  not  appear 

ifith  its  mirror  may  be  altered,  and  fet  perpendi-  in  the  lame  plane,  the  error  is  to  be  reAified  by 

:uUr  to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument.  altering  the  pofition  of  the  fcrews  behind  the 

338.  There  are  ufually  three  coloured ^lajejf  K,  frame  of  the  glals.  1.  Another  method  is  perform- 
wu  uf  which  are  tinged  red  and  the  other  green,  ed  by  the  two  adjufting  tools  {JSg,  37.)  which  are 
fheyare  ufedto  prevent  the  folar  rays  from  hurt-  two  wooden  frames,  having  two  lines  on  each» 
ng  the  eye  at  the  time  of  obfervation.  Thefe  exadly  at.  the  lame  diftance  from  the  bottom. 
;1a(re8  are  fet  in  a  frame,  which  turns  on  a  cen-  Place  the  quadrant  in  an  horizontal* pofition  on  a 
rc,  fo  thai  they  may  be  ufed  feparately  or  to-  table;  put  the  index  about  the  middle  of  the  arch; 
rether  as  the  briglstnefs  of  the  fun  may  reouire.  turn  back  the  dark  glafles;  place  one  of  the  abov^ 
Fhe  green  glafs  is  particularly  ufeful  in  obierva-  mentioned  tools  near  one  end  of  the  arch,  and 
ioQ8  of  the  moon ;  it  may  be  alfo  ufed  in  obfer-  the  other  at  the  oppofite  end,  the  fide  with  the 
rations  of  the  fun,  if  that  objedt  be  very  faint,  lines  being  towards  the  index-glafs ;  then  look 
!d  the  fore  obfervation,  thefe  glafles  are  fixed  as  into  the  index-glafs,  direding  the  fight  parallel 
"  fiS'  3^«  ^u^  i^hen  the  back  obfervation  is  ufed|  to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument,  and  ooe  of  the 
hey  are  removed  to  N.  tools  will  be  feen  by  dired  vifion«  and  the  other 

339.  Each  of  the  two  Sight  Vanes  H,  I,  is  a  by  refledion.  By  moving  the  index  a  little,  they 
;>ertorated  piece  of  brafa,  defigned  to  dired  the  may  be  brought  exadly  together.  If  the  lines 
ight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  quadrant.  That  coincide,  the  pofition  of  the  mirror  is  right ;  if 
kvhich  is  fixed  at  I  is  ufed  for  the  fore,  and  the  net,  they  muft  be  made  to  coincide  by  altering 
3ther  for  the  back  o1>Ceryation.    The  vane  I  has  the  fcrews  behind  the  frame,  as  before. 

:wo  holes,  one  exadly  at  the  height  of  the  filver-  344.  Adj.  II.  To  fet  the  fore  horizon-glafs  per* 

id  part  of  the  horizon-glafs,  the  other  a  little  pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument.    Set 

bigher,  to  d^redt  the  fight  to  the  middle  of  the  the  index  to  0 ;  hold  the  plane  of  the  quadrant 

tranfparent  part  of  the  mirror.  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  dired  the  fight  to  the 

340.  The  LIMB  of  the  quadrant  is  divided  horizon,  and  if  the  horizons  feen  diredly  and  by 
Irom  right  to  left  into  90  primary  divisions,  refledtion  are  apparently  in  the  fame  ftraight  line^ 
wrhich  are  to  be  confidered  as  degrees,  and  each  the  fore  horizon-glafs  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
degree  is  fubdtvlded  into  three  equal  partSt  which  of  the  inftrument ;  if  not,  one  of  the  horizona 
are  therefore  of  %o  minutes  each :  the  intermedi-  will  appear  higher  than  the  other.  Now  if  the 
ate  minutes  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  fcale  of  horizon  feen  by  reflexion  is  higher  than  that  feen 
divifions  At  the  end  of  the  index.  diredly,  releafe  the  neareft  fcrew  in  the  pedeftal 

34X-  The  VER.HIER,  or  Subdividing  Scale,  of  the  glals,  and  ferew  up  that  on  the  farther  fide^ 
contains  a  fpace  equal  to  ai  divifions  of  the  limbic  till  the  dired  and  refleded  horizons  appear  to 
and  is  divided  into  ao  ecjual  parts.  Hence  the  dif-  make  one  continued  ftraight  line.  But  if  the  re- 
ference between  a  divihon  on  the  dividing  fcale  fleded  horizon  is  lower  than  that  feen  diredlyt 
and  a  divifion  on  the  limb  is  one  10th  of  a  divi-  unfcrew  the  fartheft,  and  fcrew  up  the  neareft 
fion  on  the  limb,^or  one  minute.  The  degree  and  ferew  till  the  coincidence  of  the  horizons  is  per* 
minute  pointed  out  by  the  dividing  fcale  nuy  be  fed,  obfenring  to  leave  both  icrews  equally  tight* 
^^^}y.  ^<Qu°d  thus :  Obferve  what  minute  on  the  and  the  fore  horizon-glals  will  be  perpendicular 
dividing  fcale  coincides  with  a  divifion  on  the  to  the  plane  of  the  quadrant.  . 
Vimb;  this  divifion  being  added  to  the  degree  and  345*  Adj.  III.  To  fet  the  fore  horizon-glafs 
part  of  a  degree  on  the  limbf  immediately  prece^  parallel  to  the  index-glafs,  the  index  being  at  e. 
<ling  the  firft  dirifion  on  the  dividing  feale*  will  be  Set  o  on  the  index  exadly  to  a  on  the  limb*  and 
the  degree  and  minute  required.  Thus,  fuppofe  fix  it  in  that  pofition  by  the  fcrew  at  the  under 
the  14th  minute  on  the  dividing  fcale  coincided  fide ;  hold  the  plane  of  the  quadrant  in  a  vertical 
V^^  2  divifion'on  the  limb»  and  that  the  prece-  pofition,  and  dired  the  fight  to  a  well-defined  part 
"<Qg  diviCion  6a  the  limb  to  0  on  the  vernier  was  of  the  horizon ;  then  if  the  horizon  feen  in  the 
56  40^;  hence  the  divifion  fliown  by  the  vernier  filvered  part  coincides  with  that  feen  through  the 
!'56^54'-  A  minifying  glals  will  alfift  the  ob-  tranlparent  part,  the  horizon-glafs  is  adjufted; 
lerver  to  read  on  the  coinciding  divifions  with  but  if  the  horizons  do  not  coincide,  unfcrew  the 
<tu)rc  accuracy.  milled  fcrew  in  the  middle  of  the  lerer  on  .the 

ZA%*  TheAnjuiTMiiiTa  of  Hadley's  quadrant  other  fide  of  the  quadrant*  and  turn  the  nut  at  the 

end 
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end  of  the  lerer  untH  both  horizons  coinctde»  and  ly  through  the  fore  horiciMi-glafs  to  the  eye  it  E; 

fix  the  h*ver  in  this  pofition  by  tightening  the  mill-  fo  that  the  doubly  refleded  image  r  appean  coia. 

ed  (crew.    As  the  pofition  of  the  glaft  is  liable  to  cident   with  the  objeA  R  itfelf,  feen  dtitdty. 

be  altered  by  fixing  the  lever,  it  will  therefore  be  When  this  coincidence  is  perfed,  and  the  objed 

neceifary  to  re.^amine  it ;  and  if  the  horizons  do  R  fo  very  diftant  as  to  make  the  angle  1  R  U  to. 

not  coincide,  it  will  be  necelTary  either  to  repeat  fenfible,  the  pofition  of  the  fpecnlums  I  amlH 

the  adjuftment,  or  rather  to  find  the  error  of  ad-  will  differ  infenfibly  from  paraUeliTm ;  that  is,  tbe 

juftmeot,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  the  index  rr-  quadrant  will  be  adjufted  ror  the  fore  oUcmtios. 

rer;  thus:  Dired  the  fight  to  the  horizon,  and  Now  it  is  from  the  eafe  and  accuracy  with  wfaid 

move  the  index  until  the  refleded  horizon  coin-  this  adjnftment  can  at  an^  time  be  made,  thatiii 

cides  with  that  fecn  diredly ;  then'  the  difference  fore  obfervation  derives  iU  fupcriority  over  ts 

between  o  on  the  Uml>  and  o  on  the  vernier  is  the  back  obfervation.    But  by  grinding  the  edge  i 

index  error ;  which  is  additive  when  the  beginning  the  index-glafs  porpendicular  to  it!  reflefiing  fc:. 

of  the  vernier  is  to  the  right  of  o  on  the  limb,  face,  and  polifhing  it,  the  back  obfervatioD  ii  r& 

otherwife  fubtradive.  dered  capable  of  an  adjuflment  equally  eafy  aad 

346.  Adj.  IV.  To  fet  the  back  horizon-glafs  accurate  as  the  fore  horizodglafs:  for  by  a  peed 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument.  Put  of  rays  emitted  from  the  objed  S,  incident  00 1^ 
the  index  to  0;  hold  the  plane  of  the  quadrant  refleding  edge  of  the  index-glafs  D,  thence  lefled- 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  dired  the  fight  to  the  ed  to  the  back  horizon-glafs  B,  and  frooi  that 
horizon  through  the  back  fight  vane.  Now  if  the  to  the  eye  at  e^  an  image  wiU.be  formed  2ti; 
refleded  horizon  is  in  the  fame  ftraigbt  line  with  which  image  being  made  to  coincide  with  the  06- 
that  leen  through  the  tranfparent  part,  the  glafs  jed  S  itfelf,  feen  diredly,  afcertains  the  pofiiiai 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument :  of  the  back  horizon-glafs  restive  to  tbe  iodcL 
if  the  horizons  do  not  unite,  turn  the  funkfcrews  glafs,  with  the  fame  precifion,  and  in  anunas 
in  the  pedeftal  of  the  glafs  until  they  are  appa-  equally  dired,  as  the  former  operatioo  does  Ub: 
rently  in  the  fame  ftraigbt  line.  or  the  fore  horizon-glafs. 

347.  Adj.  V.  Tofct  the  back  horf^on-glafs  350.  The  method  of  adjustihc  the  qu*- 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  index-glafs  pro-  drant  for  the  back  obsexvatior  is  this.  \it 
duced,  the  index  being  at  o.  Let  the  index  be  is  to  be  done  without  making  uie  of  the  tclefcupe, 
put  as  much  to  the  right  of  0  as  twice  the  dip  of  place  the  index  at  o,  and,  applying  the  eye  to  ih: 
tbe  horizon  amounts  to ;  hold  the  quadrant  in  a  hole  in  the  fight  vane,  or  tube  for  diroSbii;  the 
vertical  pofition,  and  apply  the  eye  to  the  back  fight,  dired  it  through  the  back  horizon-gtzi^  ^0 
vane ;  then  if  the  refleded  horizon  coincides  with  the  horizon,  if  that  is  the  objed  to  be  ufed  fbn^- 
that  feen  direftly,  the  glafs  is  adjufted ;  if  they  do  juftin^.  The  two  horizons  are  then  to  be  m^ 
not  coincide,  the  icrew  in  the  middle  of  the  lever  to  comcide,  holding  the  quadrant  firft  in  a  ver> 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  quadrant  muft  be  releafed,  cal  and  then  in  an  horizontal  pofition ;  by  wbiiS 
and  the  nut  at  its  extremity  turned  till  both  hori-  means  both  adjuftments  will  be  e/Teded  as  to  \\£ 
zons  coincide.  Tbe  refleded  horizon  will  be  in-  fore  obfervation.  Befides  the  hole  in  tbe  ^i^ 
verted ;  r. ^.  the  fea  will  be  apparently  uppermoft,  vane  commonly  made,  there  muft  be  aooiac* 
and  the  (ky  lowermoft.  As  this  method  of  adjuft-  nearer  to  the  lumzon-glafii,  and  fo  placed  thit  ^ 
roept  is  efteemed  troublefome,  and  is  oftfen  very  ^eyedireded  through  it  to  the  centre  of  the  ho»v 
difficult  to  perform  at  fea,  various  contrivances  zon-glafs  (hall  there  perceive  the  image  of  t^ 
have  been  propofed  to  render  this  adjuftment  polifhed  ctige  of  the  index-glafs.  This  bule  oo-'^ 
morefimple.    Some  ofthefe  are  the  following:  not  be  macte  fmall  like  the  other^  but  equii  t« 

348. 1.  In  Mr  Dollond's  method  of  adjufting  the  ordinary  fize  of  the  pupil  oi  tbe  eye,  U'^ 

the  back  horizon-glafs,  an  index  is  applied  to  it,  being  on  fomeoccafions  no  light  tofpare.   V^ 

by  which  it  may  be  moved  fo  as  to  oe  parallel  will  be  no  diflieulty  in  finding  the  refleded  bor** 

to  the  index-glafs,  when  0  on  the  vernier  coin-  zon,  if  the  obierver  firft  direds  h|8  eye  to  thi: 

cides  with  o  on  tbe  limb.    When  this  is  efFeded,  part  of  the  horizon-glafs  where  he  obfi-rv^  fc 

the  index  of  the  back  horizon-glafs  irto  be  moved  image  of  the  polifhed  edge  of  the  iodn-/l^N 

exadly  90^  from  its  former  pofition,  whiph  is  which  will  appear  double.    Wliea  the  dired  y^ 

known  bv  means  of  a  divided  arch  for  that  pur-  rizon  is  made  to  appear  in  this  fpace,  xbtt  refii^- 

pofe ;  ana  then  the  plane  of  the  back  horizon-glafs  ed  one  will  be  feen  clofe  by  it,  unfefs  the  toibv 

will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  index*  ment  wants  adjuftment.    In  this  cale,  a  itti« 

glafs  produced.  motion  of  the  back  horizon-glafs  t>ack wards  it^ 

.  349.  If.   In  Mr  Blair's  method  all  that  is  re-  forewards  will  prefently  bring  it  in  view.    WU 

quired  is  to  poliih  the  lower  edge  of  the  index-  the  horizon,  or  any  obfcure  terreftrial  object,  t» 

glafs,  and  expofe  it  to  view.    The  back  horizon*  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  adjufting  by  meani  oi  t^ 

glafs  is  adjufted  by  means  of  a  refledion  from  this  refleding  edge,  there  is  a  precaution  to  be  takA 

polifhed  edge  in  the  very  fame  method  as  the  fore  Without  which  the  obferver  will  fbmetixnei  mctt 

horizon-glafs  is  adjufted  by  the  common  method,  with  what  will  appear  an  unaccountable  <^if^'^*' 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  R  I  H  E  {J^.  3^.)  reprefent  ty  j  for  if  the  fky,  or  other  objed  bchinJ  Iwi. 

a  pencil  of  rays  emitted  from  the  objed  R,  inci-  fhould  happen  to  be  pretty  bright,  he  wiH  ik< 

dent  on  the  index-glafs  I,  from  which  it  is  refled*  be  able  to  difccrn  the  horizon  at  alt.    TbU  -^f'^* 

ed  to  the  fore  horizon-glafs  H,  and  thence  to  the  from  the  image  of  the  objed  behind  him.  i» » "-- 

eye  at  E.    By  this  double  refledion,  an  image  of  is  refleded  from  tbe  filvcred  furface  o*'  tJio  '^  J*-'** 

the  objed  is  formed  at  r.    R  H  E  reprefents  ano.  glafs,  appearing  to  coincide  with  liie  honwn ;  m 

ther  pencil  from  the  fame  objed  R|  coming  dired-  which  cafe,  the  bright  pidnre  of  tbe  fonK^' 
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which  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  m,  pre-  354.  Fig.  4%.fL  CCXLV.repreiienta  the  parallel 
tents  the  fainter  impreflion  of  the  latter  nrom  be-  pofition  of  the  mdex  and  horizoD-glafles  after  ad- , 
ing  perceiTed.    This  will  be  atoided*  either  by  juftmeDt  by  the  fun :  BCf  a  ray  from  the  fun  in- 
applying  a  black  ficreen  over  the  fiWered  furfsice  cident  on  the  Index-glafs  C»  and  from  thence  re- 
ot  the  index  glafs.  or»  withost  being  at  this  lleded  to  the  fore  horizon-glafs  D9  and  again  to 
trouble*  by  Handing  ^  at  a  door  or  window^  fo  the  eye  at  £,  in  the  line  DE,  where  the  eye  feet 
that  only  the  dark  objefta  within  can  be  reflected  the  mn  at  A  by  diitd  Tifion^  and  the  image  by 
from  the  index-glafs :  bat  if  the  obfervation  ia  to  refledion  in  one  ;  the  parallel  lines  A£  and  fiC 
be  made  in  the  open  air,  a  bati  or  any  fuch  dark  being  fo  near  to  each  other^  that  no  apparent 
obftacle,  held  before  the  filvered  fuitace  of  the  anglecanbedbfefVedintheplaneaof  theindexand 
index-gTafs,  will  very  eflfeAually  remove  this  in-  horizon-glafs*  when  adjufted  bv  a  diftant  objed, 
convenience.  355.  In  /ffj^.  43.  the  index-f  lal^  ia  removed  45^ 
35 1.  Some  obferverSf  inftead  of  making  the  pnn-  from  the  plane  of  the  fore  honzon-glafii»  and  fixed 
cipal  adjuftmenty  place  the  fpeculums  parallel»  by  in  its  proper  place  for  adjufting  the  back  borizoii- 
moving  the  index  without  altering  the  pofition  glafs  parallel  to  its  plane,  in  the  -fame  manner  at 
of  the  horizon-glafs :  and  the  diflference  between  Uie  fore  horison-gl»s  is  adjufted. 
•  on  the  vernier  and  0  on  the  limb  is  the  index  356.  lafg,  44.  the  index  glaiii  (after  the  ad- 
error,  which  muft  be  fubtrafted  from  all  angles  jnftment  of  the  fbre  and  back  horiaon  glafles)  ia 
meafured  by  the  back  obfervation,  when  0  on  the  carried  forward  by  the  iadex  00  the  arch  .90  de^ 
index  18  to  the  right  of  0  on  the  limb>  and  added  grees,  and  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  plane 
when  to  the  left.  of  the  fore  horizon-glafi!,  and  is  at  right  .angles  to 
3<i.  in.  Mir  Wright's  method  of  ad>nfting  the  plane  of  the  back  horizon  glals*    The  eye  at 
the  back  horiz'>n-^Tafs  of  his  Improved  Patrnt  £  now  fees  the  iun  in  the  horizon  at  H,  refleded 
Quadrant.    f7^C4a.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  by  the  index  and  horizon-glalTes  from  the  zenith 
Quadrant  complete  in  alf  if  sr  parts  for  ufe.    A,  is  at  Zy  the  image  and  objeA  being.  90  dopees  dif- 
tne  r^ffeding  furface  of  the  index-glafs,  which  is  tant.    The  back  horizon  K  is  now  refkaed  firona 
made  of  the  nfual  length,  and  ,Vh  of  an  inch  broad,  the  back  furface  of  the  index-glafs  C  to  the  ho- 
The  bottom  part  is  covered  m  front  by  the  ^afs  rizon-glafs  My  and  from  thence  to  the  eye  at  D, 
fi'ame,  and  the  refleding  furface  isi^h  on  the  in  a  right  line  with  the  fore  horizon  F.    In  order 
back.    B,  the  fore  horizon-glafs,  placed  as  ufual :  to  nuke  an  exad  contad  of  the  fore  and  back 
O,  the  back  horizon-glafs,  now  placed  under  the  .horizons  at  F»  the  index  muft  be  .advanced  be- 
fore 6ght  vane  on  the  firft  radius  of  the  quadrant  yond  the  90th  degree  on  the  arch,  by  a  quantity 
I :  C,  the  fight- vane  of  the  fore  horiaon-glafs:  D,  equal  to  twice  the  dip  of  the  horizon, 
the  f^ht-vane  of  the  back  borizon-glafs :  £,  the  357.  The  quadrant  is  adjufted  for. the  fore  ob* 
coToored  glades  in  a  brafs  ftame,  in  the  proper  fervation  as  ufual,  having  previoufly  fixed  the  in- 
place  for  the  fore  obfervation :  F,  a  hole  in  the  dex-glafs  in  its  proper  place  by  the  milled  icrew 
Tame  to  receive  the  coloured  glafles  when  an  ob-  at  H,  as  reprefented  ivkjig*  41. 
tervation  ia  to  betaken  with  the  back  horizon*  358.  To  adjufi  the  Quadrant /^r.fAr  Bacx 
^lafft  in  the  common  way,  by  turning  the  back  to  Observation,  faften  the  index  to  90*^  on  the 
he  fun  :  Gy  a  hole  in  the  frame  of  the  fartheft  ra-  lim)> ;  looien  the  fcrew  H,  (Jig.  4s.)  and  turn  the 
lias  K,  to  receive  the  coloured  glaflea  when  an  ob-  pUte  O  by  the  milled  edge  until  the  end  of  th^ 
ervation  is  to  be  taken  by  the  new  method ;  which  adjufting  fcrew  K  touch  the  edge  of  the  clamp 
B  by  looking  through  the  Iowt;r  hole  in  the  fight-  M ;  and  by  means  of  a  diftant  objed  obferve  if 
aoe  of  the  back  horizon-glafs  diredtly  at  the  fun  the  glafles  are  then  parallel,  as  at  j^.  4a :  if  they 
n  the  tine  of  fight  DNj  the  horizon  from  behind  arCf  faften  the  (crew  H ;  if  not,  wiUi  a  fcreW-dri- 
rill  then  be  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  index-  ver  turn  the  fcrew  K  gently  to  the  right  or  lefit 
tafs  to  the  horizon-glafs,  and  from  thence  to  the  to  make  them  perfed,  and  then  faften  the  (crew, 
ye.    {Sccjfg.  44.)   H,  a  brafs  clamp  on  the  up-  Now  remove  the  index  back  to  O  on  the  limb* 
er  end  of  the  index,  having  a  milled  (crew  un-  and  the  index-glafs  will  be  parallel  to  the  back 
emeath,  which  faftens  the  round  plate  to  the  horizon-glafs  B.7£p.  43  ;  If  not»  make  them  fo  by 
idex  when  required.     (Sec/^.  41.)     IK,  the  turning  the  adjufting  fcrew  of  the  glafs  £,  the 
raduated  arch  of  the  quadrant  divided  into  90  eye  being  at  the  upper  hole  in  the  fight  vane  X>» 
cgrees  :  Ly  the  brafs  mdex  which  moves  oyer  and  the  fight  directed  to  the  horizon,  or  any  dif- 
le  graduated  arch :  M,  the  vernier  to  fubdivide  tant  objeA  in  the  dire^on  DN  (Jig.  40.^  Now  the 
le  divifiona  on  the  arch  into  fingle  minutes  of  a  index  remaining  in  this  pofition,  the  mdexrglafa 
?gree.  is  to  be  returned,  to  ftop  at  the  pin  £,  and  it  will 

353-  ^g*  4<-  fliows  the  upper  part  of  the  in-  be  parallel  to  the  fore  horilon-glaia  as  at  firft: 

ix  JL  on  a  lai^ger  fcale,  with  part  of  the  brafg  then  the  quadrant  will  be  adjufted  for  both  me- 

ame  that  faftens  the  index-glafs,  and  the  three  thods  ai  obfervation. 

Ijufting  fcrewsD,  to  adjuft  its  axis  vertical  to  359*  To  ob/erve  tbe  Sun's  Altitude  b$  the 

le  plane  of  the  quadrant :  B,  the  centre  on  which  Back  Obskrvation,  remove  the  coloured  gla£- 

le  milled  plkte  O  moves  over  the  index:  The  fes  to  G  (^.40.),  and  look  through  tbe  lower 

3tted  Tine  BF  is  the  diftance  it  is  required  to  hole  in  the  fight  vane  D,  in  tbe  line  of  direction 

ove  :  K,  the  adjufting  fcrew  to  ftop  it  in  its  pro*  DN,  dirediy  to  the  fun,  and  move  the  index  for- 

nr  place  for  adjufting  the  back  obfervation-glafs:  ward  on  the  arch  exa^ly  in  tbe  fame  manner  aa 

9  a  piece  of  brafs  faftened  to  the  index  oppofite  in  the  fore  obfervation :  make  tfce  contad  of  the 

the  cUmp  U,  to  keep  the  plate  O  always  cloie  fun's  limb  and  tbe  back  horizon  exad,  and  the 

the  index  X^.  degrees  ami  minutes  Aiown  by  the  index  on  tbe 

limb 
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limb  is  the  iim's  senith  diftance.    It  may  be  ob-  A  motioo  of  rotation  upon  thii  Une  msy  Ikr. 

ferved  that  the  horison  will  be  inverted,    if  the  folved  into  two^  one  upon  the  axia  of  viGoo,  M 

fon's  lower  Utnb  be  obfenred^  the  (eori-diameter  is  the  other  npon  a  line  on  the  quadrant  perpnifi. 

to  be  fubtraded  from  the  zenith  diftance ;  but  if  cular  to  the  asis  of  Yifion  ;  and  confeqceotly  i 

the  uf^r  limb  is  obfervedy  the  femi-4iameter  is  proper  combination  of  thefe  two  motions  vi!l 

to  be  added.  keep  the  image  of  the  fun  conft^ntly  in  the  us 

36o«  The  obfervation  may  be  made  in  the  ufual.  of  vrfioni  and  caufe  both  jointly  to  mn  over  i 

aannefy  by  turning  the  back  to  the  fun.    In  this  parallel  cirde  about  the  fun  in  the  heavest :  bat 

cafe  the  coloured  glafles  are  to  be  (bifted  to  F«  when  the  quadrant  is  vertical,  a  line  thereoo  per. 

and  proceed  according  to  the  diredions  formerly  pendicular  to  the  axis  of  vifion  becomes  a  vcnbi 

given*  axis ;  and  as  a  fmall  motion  of  the  quadrant  u  al! 

361.  UsB  o/'Hadlx y's  Quadrant.    The  al-  that  is  wanted,  it  will  never  dificr.  much  id  pnc- 

titude  of  any  objed  is  determined  by  the  pofition  tice  from  a  vertical  axis. 
of  the  index  on  the  limb»  when  by  refledion  that       365.  The  oblerver  is  direded  to  perfbnn  tn 

objed  appears  to  be  in  contaft  with  the  horizon,  motions  rather  than  the  fingle  one  equivakntts 

If  the  objedt  whofe  alfitude  is  to  be  obferved  be  them  on  a  Ime  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  b; 

the  fun,  and  if  fo  bright  that  its  image  may  be  feen  becaufe  we  are  not  capable,  while  looking  tovirdi 

in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  fore  horizon  glafs,  the  horizon,  of  judging  how  to  turn  the  quadns: 

the  ^e  is  to  be  applied  to  the  upper  hole  in  the  about  upon  the  elevated  line  going  to  the  foo « 

fight  vane;  otherwife,  to  the  lower  hole:  and  in  an  axis,  by  any  other  means  than  by  comW^ 

this  cafe,  the  quadrant  is  to  be  h^ld  fo  that  the  the  two  motions  above  mentioned,  U)  as  to  knp 

ftin  may  be  biieded  by  the  line  of  feparation  of  the  .fun's  image  always  in  Uie  proper  partof  tbc 

the  filvered  and  tranfparent  psrtB  of  the  glafs.  horizon*g1afs.  When  the  fun  is  near  the  horizo, 

The  moon  is  to  be  kqpt  as  nearly  as  iA>ffible  in  the  line  going  from  the  eye  tcfthe  fun  will  ncx  be 

the  fame  pofition ;  and  the  image-  of  the  ftar  is  far  removed  from  the  axis  of  vifion ;  and  co&iis 

to  be  obferved  in  the  filvered  part  of  the  glafs  ad-  quently  the  principal  motion  of  the  quadnnt  wu 

jacent  to  the  line  of  feparation  of  the  two  parts,  be  performed  on  the  axis  of  vifion,  and  the  put 

36s.  There  are  two  different  methods  of  taking  of  motion  made  on  the  veftical  axis  will  be  bo: 

obfervations  with  the  quadrant.     In  the  firft  of  fmall.    On  the  contrarv,  When  die  fun  is  vas 

thefe  the  face  of  the  obferver  is  direded  towards  the  zenith,  the  line  gomg  to  the  fun  is  not  hi 

that  part  of  the  horizon  immediately  under  the  removed  fh>m  a  vertical  line,  and  coo&qaenlT 

fun,  and  is  therefore  called  the  fire  06/ervation.  the  principal  motioo  of  the  quadrant  will  be  per- 

In  the  other  method,  the  obferver  a  back  is  to  the  formed  on  a  vertical  axis,  by  the  obferver's  tnmirg 

iun,  and  it  is  hence  called  the  hack  obfimtfation.  himfelf  about,  and  the  part  of  the  motion  nu^t 

This  laft  method  of  obfervation  is  to  be  ufed  only  ^bn  the  axis  of  vifion  will  be  but  fionialL    lo  inur- 

lArhen  the  horizon  under  the  fun  is  obfcured,  or  mediate  altitudes  of  the  fun,  the  motions  of  tbt 

relidered  indiftind  by  fog  or  any  other  impedi-  quadrant  on  the  axis  of  vifion,  and  on  the  ts- 

ment.  tical  axis,  will  be  more  equally  divided. 

$63.  In  taking  the  fun's  altitude,  whether  by        366.  Obfervations  taken  with  the  quadrant  a: 

the  fore  or  back  obfervation,  the  obferver  muft  liable  to  errors  arifing  from  the  bending  3?^ 

turn  the  quadrant  about  upon  the  axis  of  vifion,  elafticity  of  the  index,  and  the  refiltance  it  ceeu 

and  at  the  fame  time  turn  himielf  about  upon  his  with  in  turning  round  its  centre :  whence  t^ 

heel,  fo  as  to  keep  the  fun  always  in  that  part  of  extremity  of  the  index,  on  being  puflied  aloit 

the  horizon-glafs  which  is  at  the  fame  diftance  as  the  arch  will  ienfibly  advance  before  the  'n^v'a 

the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  quadrant.    In  this  glafs  begins  to  move,  and  may  be  feen  to  nct^' 

way  the  refleded  fun  will  defcribe  an  arch  of  a  when  the  force  ading  on  it  is  removed.  Mr  Hi^^ 

parallel  cirole  round  the  true  fun,  whofe  convex  ley  feems  to  have  b^n  apprehenfive  that  h}i  a 

fide  will  be  downwards  in  the  fore  obfinration  ftrument  would  be  liable  to  errors  from  tbiicauie, 

and  upwards  in  the  back ;  and  confequently,  and  in  order  to  avoid  them,  gives  particolv  ^'^ 

when  by  moving  the  index,  the  loweft  point  of  the  redions  that  the  index  be  made  broad  at  the  ai 

arch  in  the  fore  obfervation,  or  higheft  in  the  next  the  centre,  and  that  the  centre,  or  axit  it* 

back,  is  made  to  touch  the  horizon,  the  quad-  felf,  have  as  eafy  a  motion  as  is  confiftcnt  vitt 

rart  will  ftand  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  alti-  fteadinefs }  that  is,  an  entire  freedom  from  Io(^- 

tuoe  above  the  vifible  horizon  will  be  properly  nefs,  oxjbake  as  the  workmen  term  it.  Bj  ftr*^*; 

obferved.  complying  with  thefe  diredions  the  error  in  qt^f* 

364.  The  reafon  of  thefe  operations  may  be  tton  may  indeed  be  greatly  dtmtniflied  \  fe  f«> 

thus  explained :  The  image  of  the  fon  being  al-  perhaps,  as  to  render  it  nearly  infenfible,  w^c'^ 

ways  kept  in  the  axis  of  vifion,  the  index  will  the  index  is  made  ftrong,  and  the  proper  medial 

always  ihow  on  the  quadrant  the  diftance  between  between  the  two  extremes  of  a  (hake  at  the  cectn 

the  fun  and  any  objed  feen  diredly  which  its  on  one  hand,  and  too  much  ftiflfhefs  there  on  the 

image  appears  to  touch ;  therefore,  as  long  as  the  other,  is  nicely  hit ;  but  it  cannot  be  entirety  ci^- 

index  remains  unmoved,  the  image  of  the  fun  will  reded ;  for  to  more  or  lefs  of  bending  the  i»2a 

defcribe  an  arch  everywhere  equi-diftant  from  will  always  be  fubjed ;  and  fome  degree  of  ^ 

the  fun  in  the  heavens,  and  confequently  a 'pa-  fiftance  will  remain  at  the  centre,  unlefs  the  fi^c- 

rallel  circle  about  the  fon,  as  a  pole.     Such  a  tion  there  could  be  totally  removed,  which  is  '^' 

tranfiation  of  the  fun's  image  can  only  be  pro*  poffible.  « 

duced  by  the  quadrant's  being  turned  about  upon  ,   367.  Of  the  reality  of  the  error  to  which  he «» 

a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  fuOf  as  atf  axis,  liable  from  this  cauw,  the  obferver^  if  heiip^<^ 
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yided  with  a  qaidrant  furniftied  with  a  fcrew  for  gradoally,  and  follow  the  moon's  reffe^ed  image 

moving  the  index  gradoally,  may  thus  Citisfy  hira«  uiftil  the  enlightened  limb  ia  in  contadV  with  the 

felf.   After  fini(btng  the  obfervation,  lay  the  qua*  horizon^  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arbh  defcribed 

drant  on  a  table,  and  note  the  angle ;  then  cau-  by  the  vibratory  motion  as  before,  and  the  index 

douflf  loofen  the  fcrew  which  faftens  the  index,  will  fliow  the  altitude  of  the  obferved  limb  of 

and  it  will  immediately,  if  the  quadrant  is  not  the  moon.    If  the  obfervation  is  made  in  the  day 

remarkably  well  conftru^ed,    be  feen  to  ftart  time,  the  coloured  glafs  is  unneceifary. 
from  its  former  fituation,  more  or  lefs  according        ^71.  IIL  0/  a  8'taa  or  Plaiiit.    The  index 

\o  the  perfedion'of  the  joint  and  the  ftrength  of  being  put  to  a,  dtreA  the  fight  to  the  ftar  through 

he  index.    This  ftarting,  which  is  owing  to  the  the  lower  hole  to  the  l^bt  vane  and  tranfparcnt 

ndex  fccoiling  after  being  releafed  from  the  con-  part  of  the  horizon  glafs ;  move  the  plane  of  the 

ined  fiztt  it  was  in  during  the  obfervation,  will  quadrant  a  very  little  to  the  left,  and  the  image  of 

ometimes  amount  to  feveral  minutes ;  and  its  di-  the  fLBx  will  be  feen  in  the  filvered  part  of  the 

fdion  will  be  oppofite  to  that  in  which  the  in-  glafs.    Move  the  index,  and  the  image  of  the  ftar 

lex  was  moved  by  the  fcrew  at  the  time  of  finiih-  will  appear  to  defcend  $  continue  morving  the  in* 

ag  the  obfervation.    But  how  for  it  affeds  the  dex  gradually  until  the  ftar  is  in  contad  with  the 

ruth  of  the  obfervation,  depends  on  the  manner  horizon  at  the  loweft  part  of  the  arch  defcribedf 

}  which  the  index  was  moved  in  fetting  it  to  o^  and  the  degrees  and  minutes  (faown  by  the  index 

yt  adjufting  the  inftrument ;  or  in  finifliing  the  on  the  Innb  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  ftar. 
bfervatioos  oeceflary  for  finding  the  index  er-        37a.  To  take  Altitusis  by  the  Back  Obsbr« 

yr.  TATioN.    I.  Of  the  Sun.    Put  the  ftem  of  the 

368.  The  eafieft  and  beft  rule  to  avoid  thefe  er*  coloured  glafles  into  the  perforation  between  the 

>rsfeems  to  bethis:  In  all  obfervations  made  by  horizon  glafles,  turn  down  either  according  to 

[adley's  quadrant,  let  the  obferver  take  notice  the  bright nefs  of  the  fun,  and  hold  the  quadrant 

inftantly  to  finifti  his  obfervations,  by  moving  vertically;  then  dired  the  fight  through  the  hole 

le  index  in  the  fame  direAion  which  was  ufed  in  the  back  fight  vane,  and  the'  tranfparent  flit  in 

fetting  it  to  o  for  adjufting ;  or  in  the  obferva*  the  horizon  glais  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  which 

ons  neceflary  for  finding  the  index  error.     If  is  oppofite  to  the  fun:  now  move  the  index  till, 

16  rule  is  obferved,  the  error  arifing  from  the  the  fun  is  in  the  filvered  part  of  the  glafs,  and 

ring  of  the  index  will  be  obviated ;  for  as  the  by  giving  the  quadrant  a  vibratory  motion,  the 

dex  rtras  bent  the  fame  way,  and  in  the  fame  axis  of  which  is  that  of  vifion,  the  image  of  the 

gree  in  adjufting  as  in  obferving,  the  troth  of  fun  will  defcribe  an  arch  whofe  convex  fide  it 

e   obfervations  will   not  be  afieded  by  this  upwards:  bring  the  limb  of  the  fun,  when  in  the 

nding.  upper  part  of  this  arch,  in  contaA  with  the  hmi-  ^ 

369.  To  take  Altitude  by  the  Fore  Obser-  zon ;  and  the  index  will  fliow  the  altitude  of  the 

iTioN;     I.  Q^M^SuN.    Turn  down  either  of  other  limb  of  the  fun. 

."  coloured  glafles  before  the  horizon  glafs,  ac-        373.  II.  Of  the  MooM.    The  altitude  of  the 

rding  to  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun;  dired  the  moon  is  ob(erved  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 

bt  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  is  under  the  fun ;  with  this  difiinrence  only,  that  the  ufc  of 

•  fun,  and  move  the  index  until  the  coloured  the  coloured  glafs  is  unneceflary,  unlefs  the  moon 

age  of  the  fun  appears  in  the  horizon  glafs ;  is  very  bright ;  and  that  the  enlightened  limb, 

n  give  the  quadrant  a  flow  vibratory  motion  whether  it  be  the  upper  or  lower,  is  to  be  brought 

3ut  the  axis  of  vifion ;  move  the  index  until  the  in  contaA  with  the  horizon, 
/er  or  upper  limb  of  the  fun  is  in  contaA  with        374.  III.  Of  a  Star  or  Planet.     Look  di« 

horizon,  at  the  loweft  part  of  the  arch  de-  redtiy  to  the  ftar  through  the  vane  and  tranfpa- 

bed  by  this  motion  ;  and  the  degrees  and  mi«  rent  flit  in  the  horizon  glafs ;  move  the  index  un* 

cB  fhown  by  the  index  on  the  limb  will  be  the  til  the  oppofite  horizon,  with  refpeA  to  the  ftar, 

tude  of  the  fun.  is  feen  in  the  filvered  part  of  the  glafs;  and  make 

70.  II.  Cy/i^^  Moon.  Put  the  mdex  to  0,  turn  the  contact  perfect  as  formerly.    If  the  altitude  of 

vn  the  green  glafs,  place  the  eye  at  the  lower  the  ftar  is  known  neariy,  the  index  may  be  fct  to 

s  in  the  light  vane,  and  obferve  the  moon  in  the  that  alUtude,  the  fight  directed  to  the  oppofite 

:red  part  of  the  horizon  glafs;  move  the  index  horizon,  and  the  obfervation  made  as  befoxe. 
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.)  Navigation,  Act  of.  See  Laws,  §  ii\  titles  of  goods  can  thus  be  carried  from  one  place 

Mariti Sf  I,  $  7«  '  to  another,  or  the  advaAtagcs  which  accrue  to  ag« 

;.)  Navigation,  In  LAND,  the  method  of  con-  riculture  and  other  arts,  by  thus  conveying  ma« 

ng  commodities  from  one  part  of  a  country  to  nures,  the  produce  of  the  ground,  or  heavy  manu* 

:her  by  meansof  rivers,  lakes,  canals,  or  arma  fa^ured  goods,  to  and  from  dilUnt  quarters } 

be  fea,  penetrating  far  into  the  internal  parts,  which  would  be  altogether  impradlicable  by  a 

Caitai^   i  9—9  and  Forth,  K°4.    The  ad*  landpcarriage,  without  incurring  a  much  greater 

ages  of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  in  an  exten-  expenfe  than  the  commodities  could  bear.    The 

and  populous  country,  arefufliciently  obvious,  good  effeds  of  inland  navigation  are  particularly 

tber  vre  take  into  account  the  fuperior  cheap*  evident  in  the  vaft  empire  of  China,  and  the  Ba» 

,  facility^or  quickneft  with  which  great  quan-  tavian  Republic*     In  both  thefe  countries,  the 

01,.  XV#  Part  II.  Q  ^  q  4                      mul- 
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mnhitude  of  canals  tindoubtedlf  contrilnites  to       (3.)  NAV!GATiON»fNLAN0f  Mt  LEKH*sno> 
'  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants,  obth  by  the  more    P09ED  improvbmcnts  of.     To  obtiate all thcl; 
free  fcope  they  give  to  trade,  and  the  advantages    inconvenieAceti  Mr  L*  acb  propolesto  begr  jsi 
derived  from  them  to  agricuUure ;  not  to  menttotiy    carry  on  hi^  canal  in  a  mamierprecift'y  th«  m^^k 
that  by  means  of  the  canals  themlelves  the  ground    of  that  juft  now  defcribfd.    In  hh  method thtci 
is  often  meliorated  and  made  capahleof  producing    nal  is  to  be  begun  as  near  the  fource  of  the  ri«<? 
both  corn  and  pafture,  where  otherwife  it  Woulfl    as  pofitble ;  that  is,  as  near  as  there  ra  aprobab  W 
perhaps  yield  neither,  or  at  leaft  very  iihperfe(^tly.    of  having  water  in  the  drieft  feafooa  fufiicifo?  *i 
-Thefe  countries,  however,  particularly  Holland^    fill  the  canal;  of  which*  there' can  be  bm  litt)<'l^ 
are  very  flat,  and  thus  very  much  fitted  for  thu    qttired,  as  a  ftream  fufficient  to  tiitH  m  ot^r.-' 
kind  of  navigation  :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are    mill  mtift  be  fufRcient  to  anfwer  alj  the  purpciii 
iefs  fo,  on  account  of  the  greater  inequality  of  their    of  fuch  a  canal.  Thus  the  navigation  may  he  r.- 
furface ;  though  in  them  alfo  the  making  of  .canals    ried  up  much  higher  than  ir  the  ordinary  un:j 
is  now  become  very  common,  Botwithft^ndingthe    with  dams  and  locks.    If  a  canal  be  made  prqc- 
immenfe  expence  with  which  fucb  undertakinga    ly;  arid  .the  Bdes.  and  bottom  pfaftered  witbi^ 
are  attended.    In  a  late  treatiib  upon  this  (bbjeft    ment  fhat  may  be  madeof  the  iame earth  ^rdr* 
by  Mr  Edrmind  Leach,  furveyor,  tftK  author  con*    faved  in  making  the  trunk*  very  Utile  rater  v. 
£ders  the  advontages  which  might  accrue  to4he    be  requiiite  to  keep  it  full.    Mr  Leach  fopp^!:! 
kingdoms  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  their  inland    that  a  R-ream  fufiicient  to  turn  an  ordinary  el 
navigation  improved  aa  much  as  it  might  be;  and    will  b^  fufikriexit  to  keep  it  full,  even  if  tbccri 
he  conliders  both  countries  as  exceeditigly  proper    (hould  be  10  miles  long.    To  conf^rudt  a  caiu  c 
for  improvements  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  the    this  kirid,  we  irtift  make  choice  of  a  irvH  ii:r^ 
number  of  Bite  ftreams  of  .water  they  contain,    the  head  of  the. river  as  phdiblet  tbts  levrlr.f. 
f*  Every  county  (fays  he)  in  each  kingdotu  is  fur-    be  continued  for  a  confiderabl^  way^  fo  that  'y. 
nilhcd  with  rivers  and  ftreartsof  water ;  very  few,    water  may  not  have  the  leaft  current,  but  m?\  :> 
if  any,  of  which  but  may  be  made  navigable  to    fohitely  (tagnaie.    Thus  the  original  bed  of  tb( 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  their  fources"  by  the  me-    river  wiU  foon  be  left  at  a  diftaoce«  and  thr  f : 
thod  he  propofes.    The  method  of  roakmg  canals    nant  canal  will  become  higher  and  higher  wit^  r 
'  hitherto  pra(5tlfed,  is  fo  fully  dcfcrihed  under  the    ipedt  to. it,  in  proportion  to  the  del'cent  cf "? 
article  Canal  §  3,  that  nothing  needs  be  faid  upon    ground  or  rapidity  of  the  river.    Having  procrJ- 
it  m  this  place.    Mr  Leach  obferves,  that  all  the    ed  this  way  as  far  as  convenient,  the  vr/feU iti 
artificial  inland  navigations  made  in  this,  as  well    be  let  down  by  a  machine  (fee  ^  5O  intothrb: 
as  in  other  kingdom  Sr  have  been  done  by.  begin-    of  the  original  river,  or  from  one  elevated  csri  t: 
ning  them  at  the  foot  or  mouth  of  a  river,  or  at  the    another  much  lower ;  perhaps  10, 15,  or  tr  fatV 
utmoft  extent  of  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  tide ;  pro*    oms.-  ~By  this  perfect  flagnation  of  the  wat^r  ^ 
ceeding  thence  upwards,  either  in  the  ordinary    thecanals,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  wafhtng  i 
coiirfeofthe  river,  by  finkingt  widening,  and  clean-    the  plaftering  from  the  fides  and  botton^,  fot  % 
fing  it ;  then  with  the  aflfidance  of  a  lock  and  dam    the  only  waile  of  water  will  be  by  rvapon^>'t> 
to  raife  the  boats  or  other  veffels  to  a  higher  level,    and  what  is  required  for  working  the  macks: 
This  is  next  to  be  cut,  widened,  and  deanfed  as  be-    above  mentioned  ;  which,  as  it  is  only  requim^  v 
fore,  fill  we  come  to  a  ^d  level,  when  the  veflels  are    particular  tiroes,  when  veflels  are  to  be  raiin!  t 
to  be  raifed  as  in  the  former ;  proceeding  thus,  as  it    lowered,  muft  be  very  trifling,  and  cannot  bear  w^ 
were  ftep  by  ftep,  till  we  arrive  at  the  extent  of  the    proportion  to  the  conflant  fupply  at  the  h^*I  c 
intended  navigation.     Otherwife  the  navigation    the  cansl.    To  keep  the  firft  level  eafily,  Mdjn 
is  cafrred  on  by  an  artificial  fide-cut  or  canal  near    conflderable  way,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  avcw  '  i 
thecourfe  of  the  river,  raifed  up  by  locks  and  dams    many  valleys  which  are  to  be  met  with  oeai  ve 
aR  btfore.    Thefe  methods,  however,  tho*  proba*    original  river,  by  the  defcent  of  other  ftrtim^  '"^ 
bly  of  very  great  fervice  to  the  country,  are  atten-    it.    Hence  canals  conftrudted  on  the  plan  rt<<.«- 
ded  with  many  and  conflderable  tnconveniencies.    mended  by  our  author  muft  jrun  out  in  ferp^r'i^' 
K  Every  river  or  ftream  is  the  natural  receptacle  of    windings  a  conflderable  way  into  the  coct^n. 
all  the  fprings,  rains,' and  floods.  Which  difcharge    which  will  augment  its  length  greatly  beyond *ix 
themfelves  into  it>^  by^Whieh  ineattt  it  fometimes    of  the  original  river;  and  thus  a  much  gre^u 
difcharges  fuch  torrents  of  water  as  fweep  every    number  of  people  and  larger  extent  of  coKjn 
thing  away  before  them.  This  not  only  interm^ta    will-reap  the  benefit  of  it,  than  if  it  was  conticflri 
the  navigation  for, a  time,  but  is  often  attended    in  a  ftraight  line.    "  One  inconvenience (iay* ft^ 
with  the  moft  intolerabfe  exjj^nfe.    a.  The  origi-    author)  attending  fbe  old  inland  navigajioo*-  ^* 
nai  making  of  the  canal  with  a  number  of  locks    are  carried  on  in  or  nigh  the  original  rivers, if  f^ 
and  dams,  (fuch  as  is  defcrtbed  under  the  article    being  confined  within  too  fmall  a  fpaee  of  iu- 
Canal),  muft  alfo  bfc  very  expenfive^    3.  Some    and  where,  for  the  moft  part,  there  is  the  lea*  v 
rivers  run  very  rapidly  in  particular  places;  and    cafion  either  for  water  lo  water  the  Uodi  ert- 
if  the  defcent  of  the  bfrd  be  very  great,  it  will  re-    manure  to  enrich  the  foil ;  whereas, ^by  bepnr  % 
quire  a  number  of  the  locks  and  dams  already    a  canal  near  the  head  ofariver,kaodbycooiiBa.^T 
mentioned  to  make  ftith  a  river  navigable,  though    it  on  one  common  level,  if  the  river  hate  »T^-  { 
the  navigation  (hould  extend  but  a  few  miles  from    of  a  defcent,  and  runs  prettv  rapid,  the  onr  ^^^ 
the  mouth.    4.  The  palling  of  the  locks  is  always    river  and  its  valley  arc  foon  left,  and  tbf  ow^  * 
attended  with  a  conflderable  difficulty,  befidei  the    removed  up  into  the  fide  of  the  bill,  ^^"f 
Mf  #f  time  and  eipeoce.  it  generally  moft  Dccafion  for  namve  m  **^ 
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both ;  and  the  further  on  it  19  continoed,  and  the  certain  eftimate  of  the  expenfe  can  be  m^de, 

Bore  rjpid  the  rjvtfr  runs,  the  further  t  he  navigation  Sometimefl  the  ground  may  be  foft,  and  eafily  cuty 

s  remored  irom  the  V'lUey  and  the  original  courfe  fotnetimes  hard  and  rookyy  fomettmeh  mirOiy  and 

>f(htf  nver.tili  it  is  brought  to  the  pUcedefigned  boggy,  &c.    There  muft  alfo  be  a  very  cinBder* 

or  the  purpofe  of  transferring  the  vefleTI  down  at  able  drtTerence  in  the  expenfe  of  cutting  the  cana], 

race  by  a  machine  into  the  original  river,  the  iea,  or  according  as  the  ground  on  one  fide  of  it  is  more 

mo  another  cinal."    Natwithftanding  the  advan«  or  left  elevated.    Mr  Ltach,  <(fter  making  the  pro* 

agett  which  attend  this  new  mtxle  of  coaftrudtiouy  per  calculations,  fuppofes  that  in  every,  perch  of  a 

lur  author  acknowledges  that  there  are  forae  cafe^  canal  of  the .  kind  under  confideration  there  inuft 

Div  hi.  h  the  old  method  only  can  be  pat  in  pradice.  be  renaoved  4of  cubical  yards,  or  10S5  cubical 

(4.)  NiviQATioN,  Imlawd,  si zt,  form,  and  feet  of  earth.   Agreements  with  the  workmen  are 

txrsNSBt  OP  Canals  FOR.    With  regard  to  the  commonly  made  by  the  cubic  yard.    Itisrarethat 

he,  form,  ^nd  expenfe  of  canals  of  this  kind,  Mr  a  cubic  yard  can  be  removed  for  lefs  than  id. 

j^icti  g!ves  a  computation  iroin  one  which  was  **  nor  (fiys  our  author)  will  any  fort  of  ground 

oicnded  to  be  made  m  the  county  of  Corn  wall,  require  more  than  ^i\.  except  in  pafling  through 

lod  which  was  called  the  Tamar  CanaL    An  w6t  a  rock,  which  will  not  often  happen,  unlefs  where, 

)f  parli;iment  was  obtained  for  this  in  1774.    A  by  the  iitualion  of  the  land  through  which  the 

lavigable  canal  was  to  be  made  from  Bude  Haven,  canal  may  pafs,  it  fliouk)  rt  quire  to  be  cut  more 

n  Cornwall,  on  the  Bnftol  Channel,  to  the  navi-  than* four  feet  under  the  furface,  as  it  may  forne* 

;Able  part  c^the  Tamar;  thedefign  being  to  open  times  happen  in  cutting  through  a  hill  or  neck  of 

I  communication  between  the  Engliih  and  Briftol  land,  whereby  the  courfe  of  the  canal  may  be  ihor« 

:haoneU  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Com*  tened.    According  to  this  eftimate,  Mr  Leach  Ivas 

Fall.    By  the  ad,  it  was  determined  that  the  ca-  formed  a  ta&le  of  the  expenfe  of  making  canals 

lal  fliould  not  ejtfceed  63  feet   in  breadth,  nor  from  ad.  the  cubic  yard  to  9  i.    The  fmalleft  ex- 

bould  the  ground  be  cut  more  than  39  inches  penfe  of  thefe  per  mile  is  L.io7  :  11  :  i^;  the 

leep  below  the  furface,  excepting  in  places  where  greateft  L«483  :  19  : 9'     Sometimes,  however,  the 

lockii  or  bafons  were  to  be  made,  or  where  cranes  expenfe  naay  be  even  greater ;  fo  that  the  mile  may 

n  other  engines  were  to  be  ereded  for  particular  coft  I*.6oot  or  near  it ;  but  this  muft  be  account* 

mrpofes.    The  breadth  allowed  (63  feet)  was  to  ed  an  extraordinary  expenfe,  and  not  often  to  be 

nrnprehend  the  water  itfelf,  the  two  towing  patbsy  expeded.    In  digging  the  trunk  of  the  canal,  care 

ne  on  each  (ide,  and  the  fences  beyond  them,  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  all  tht>  fand,  ftones,  and 

Pbe  breadth  of  the  canal  itfelf  was  to  be  11  feet  gravel,  for  the  purpcife  of  making  drains  or  gpt- 

;t  tbe  fu'face  and  n  at  bottom ;  the  depth  on  the  ters  aiid  the  towing  paths ;  alfo  for  the  making  of 

tnder  fide,  39  inches;  the  towing  paths  t%  feet  a  wall,  the  outfide  face  of  which  is  to  be  a i  ^et 

troad  each ;  and  beyond  thefe  a  hed^re  or  rail  fix  diftant  from  the  edge  of  the  canal.    The  defign  of 

eet  on  each  fide  from  the  paths.    There  were  to  this  is  to  prevent  the  earth  ind  rubbifti  from  bt'  ng 

le  drains  as  ufual  in  canals ;  ohe  on  the  under  fide  thrown  to  too  greit  a  diftance  from  the  fide  of  the 

or  carrying  off  the  fuperBuous  water  from  the  canal;  and  likewife  for  the  purpofe  of  raifi ng  a 

aoal;  the  other  on  the  upper  fide  for  carrying  bankon  the  lower  fide  about  16  or  18  inches  above 

(if  the  water  which  might  accidentally  fall  into  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  canal,  when  \\  is 

t  in  rains  or  byfprings  in  the  higher  grounds,  .full  up  to  the  drains.    Oa  the  t<)p  of  this  bink 

Piius  the  whole  would  not  exceed  the  breadth  the  towing  path  is  to  be  niade^  12  feer  w  K-  m 

»ropofed  by  a<£t  of  parliament;  while  the  canal  that  fide  of  the  canal ;  and  if  this  wall  fliou'd  be 

tfeit  would  be  fufliciently  large  for  every  neceflfary  raifed  four  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ♦•wing 

wrpofe.    Mr  Leach  computes,  that  on  thiscanal  path,  it  would  be  a  fence  to  keep  the  cattle  off 

wo  boats  carrying  10  tons  each,  might  very  esfiiy  firom  that  fide.    In  making  the  towing  path  on  the 

tafi:  and  he  recommends  this  as  the  proper  fise  higher  fide,  the  furface  of  the  land  muft  be  funk 

if  canals  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Canals  to  within  16  or  18  inches  of  the  furface  of  the  wa- 

tf  this  kind,  be  obferves,  will,  for  the  moft  part  ter  in  the  canal  when  full;  and  the  turf,  earth, 

te  made  in  the  fide  of  an  hill  or  rifing  ground  ;  ftones,  Sec.  taken  from  thence  in  making  the  tow. 

whence  the  greateft  part  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  it  tng  path  on  that  fide,  wil)  make  the  other  fence  of 

'iii  be  thrown  upon  the  under  fide.    Hereit  wiVI  the  canal.    11.  Drains  or  gutters  mufi  be  made 

^vate  the  ground  fufficiently  to  ibrm'a  towlfig  under  the  towing  paths,  on  both  fides  of  the  canal, 

^th,  together  with'  an  elevated  fpace  whereon  to  On  the  upper  fide  they  muft  be  made  through  the 

ilant  tbe  hedge  or  fence.    On  the  higher  fide,  r  s  hedge  or  fence,  at  all  convenient  places  for  admit« 

eet  of  the  ground  muft  be  cut  down*  to  within*  1 8  ting  fprings  and  ri  vdldls,-  a«  well  as  ram  water  Into 

pcheiof  tbefurfiiceof  the  water;  and'the  earth  the  canal.    On  the  highf»'fide,  thefo  (hou)d  be 

i)d  ftones  dug  out  in  making  this  path  Mriil  make  about  131  (eetdiftancemw one  another;  exclufive 

he  leace  on  the  oucfide  for  keeping  off  tlhe-cattle*  of  thofe  for  the  adm^oh^  fprings.  On  the  lowe^ 

U  by  the  a^  of  parliament,  bowerer,  there  is  a  fide,  it  4s  neeeffary  tfe'hai^>drains  at  the  'dHtance 

jvoater  breadth  allowed  in  fomc  places  for  making  of.  66  feet  fronr  etloh  other;  which  will  be  80 

locks  or  bafons,  our  author  calcul.ites  ihe  wfetole  drailit  per  mite.    Thefi*  may  be  cotiftruifted  for 

ireadthof  the  canal  at  66  feet  t  and  according*  to  ts«^6d.  each,  whieh  imiMARw  to  L.10  pef  mile. 

.hi«  breadth  he  makes  his  computations,    f.  The  On 'the  Mgher  fide  the^  Will  ^ft  about  four  fiiiU 

^ft  and  principal  expenfe  is  the  dii^ging  of  the  Hnga  per  dnno;  and  at'  thediltanee  of  131  (vet  be- 

i^nk  of  the  canal ;  but  this  muft  vary  fo  much  t«reen  each  drain,  the  expenfe  wtll  be  LY  per  mile, 
according  to  tbe  tKiture  of  ttie  groundy  that  no    In  making  tbedraiot  on  the  lower  fide,  great  care 
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Auft  be  taken  to  have  them  truly  level,  and  paral-  line,  the  length  of  the  canal  wouM  not  have  buV 

lei  to  the  horizon  ;  the  bottom  part  of  the  drain  lefs  than  Zo  milea.     Thia  lenirtb«  howerer,  %• 

being  exadly  39  inches  perpendicaUr  above  the  cording  to  nur  author,  *'  ought  not  tobeaoob- 

bottom  of  the  canal;  as  on  the  true  placing  of  je6t  of  difcouragementi  but  on  the  contrary  aci& 

-thefe  drains,  and  the  true  level  of  the  bottom  of  ducement  and  an  encouragement  to  promote  tbt 

the  canal,  entirely  depends  the  regularity  of  the  extending  of  it  as  much  as  poffible  into  the  cooo- 

deepnefi)  of  the  water.^    III.  The  value  of  the  try,  as  it  will  bring  a  market  to  every  oian'i door 

ground  through  which  the  canal  is  to  pafa  muft  that  it  draws  nigh  in  its  pafTage,  and  be  a  meaa 

alfo  be  confidered.    From  the  obfervations  and  to  improve  a  greater  quantity  of  nncultiTated 

memorandums  which  our  author  took  in  the  year  lands ;  and  the  navigation  will  be  thereby  mud 

1774,  concerning  the  ground  through  which  the  more  extenfive,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  .s 

Tamar  canal  l^as  to  pafs,  he  concluded,  that  one  habitants  will  reap  the  advantages  theieof,  Umi 

.^th  part  of  the  land  through  which  the  traA  paflfed  it  had  been  carried  on  upon  the  original  rim." 

wasworth4os.per  acre;  another  a8s.;  a  third  8th  (5.)   Natigation,    Inlakii,  vARiors  iv 

part,  COS.;  and  all  the  reft  not  worth  more  than-  CHtNBS  for  improvihc.    In  the  method  o(cff- 

five;  and  «  great  deal  of  it  not  more  than  two;  the  frnding  canals  ab^ve  mentioned,  there  will  & 

average  of  the  whole  being  xjs.  an  acre.    *^  Then  certain  intervals  be  places  where  the  veflels  md 

(fays  he),  if  the  good,  indifferent,  and  bad  land  be  be  raifed  and  lowered  by  mechanical  powen,  & 

worth  on  an  avera'get  15 s*  an  acre,  and  as  50  years  ftead  of  the  dams  and  locks  made  ufe  of  in  ot^ 

value  is  a  capital  price  for  lands,  it  wiil,  at  that  canals.    Thefe  machines  are  compounded  of  k 

^ate,  amount  to  sal.  los.  per  acre.    The  ftipula-  inclined  plane  and  wheel  in  axis.    Tbeia^Mi 

Aed  breadth  of  the  canal,  with  the  towing  paths  plane  is  a  parallelogram  whoie  length  mcbe* 

and  hedges,  being,  as  already  faid,  66  feet,  which  from  the  end  of  one  canal  to  the  beginoinf  i 

is  exa^ly  a  gunter's  chain ;  then,  10  fuch  chaihs  another,  or  to  the  fea  ornavigable  river, tovbid 

in  length  and  one  in  breadth  form  exadtly  a. ft  a-  the  veflel  is  next  to  be  conveyed ;  the  birab 

tute  acre  of  land ;  and  ten  chains  in  length  are  a  ought  to  be  isi  feet.    It  may  be  made  of  soo2 

furlong ;  fo  that  every  mile  of  canal  will  thus  take  oak  or  deal  plank,  and  fufliciently  ftrong  to  \a 

up  eight  acres  of  land,  which,  at  sal.  los.  per  the  weight  to  be  laid  upon  it;  anditmnfibcfci 

iicre,  amount  to  iSol.  per  mile.    IV.  Bridges  are  ftrongly  fupported  by  beams  of  oak  oroth^r  vooi 

iikewife  a  confiderable  article  of  expenfe  in  the  It  ought  to  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  !(d^ 

making  of  canals.    Mr  Leach  fuppofes  that  there  or  rib  of  xi  inches  fquare,  the  fide  ribs  bds|f 

may  be   one  common    road    bridge   and  two  byrsincheSi^    The  elevation' muft  depend  n^ 

fwivel  bridges  required  per  mile ;  the  formdr  may  particular  circumftances.    fig.  x.  Plaie  CCXLV 

be  ereded  for  60I.  and  the  latter  for  30I.  each ;  ftiows  the  inclined  part  of  the  machine ;  Afi  bc:>* 

lo  that  the  expenfe  of  all  together  will  amount  to  the  wooden  part  juft  defcribed,  placed  betvee 

40I.  per  mile.    V*  As  in  fome  particular  places,  the  fide  of  the  hill  W  and  the  navigable  nvrr 

4>n  account  of  fhort  tifms,  and  where  docks  and  According  to  the  dimenfions  already  given,  tr. 

ibafons  and  landing  places  are  to  be  made,  a  great-  paths  A  and  B  on  which  the  veflelo  move  are  & 

er  widen^fs  will  be  required,  our  author  allows  adly  ten  feet  wide.     G  represents  the  c£.« 

half  an  acre  more  land  for  every  furlong  on  this  brought  perhaps  from  the  diftanceof  fevenlsSs 

account ;  which  brings  an  additional  expenfe  of  to  the  top  of  the  precipice  WW,    At  tbeccd^ 

^l.  per  mile.    VI.  It  will  always  be  ncceilary  the  canal,  and  quite  acrofs  from  R  to  R,  ffla&  ^^ 

to  have  fluices  for  emptying  the  canal ;  each  of  built  a  very  ftrong  wall ;  in  which  are  two  lluicei 

which  will  coft  lol.    Mr  L^ach  allows  a  fluice  with  flood-gates  at  K  and  L»  to  let  out  the  w£? 

.and  ftop-gate  for  every  mile;  and  as  thefe  coft  occafionally.    Between  the  head  of  the plaseiJ* 

aol.  each»  we  have  thus  a  farther  expenfe  of  40I.  and  the  end  of  the  canal  G,  is  a  horizostal  p^ 

per  mile.    VI|.  The  wall  on  the  lower  fide  againft  form  divided  into  two  p|irts,  as  is  reprelintedii 

.  the  bank  of  earth  and  towing  path  may  be  built  the  figure  by  the  letters  HI.    At  the  end  of  tbe 

for  three  (hillings  per  perch ;  and  as  every  mile  canal  are  fix  rollers  M  and  N,  of  ufe  itianfH 

contains  320  perches,  the  expenfe  of  the  wall  will  the  boats  and  lighters  in  and  out  of  tbe  c» 

l^e  4$i.  per  mile.    VIIL  Our  author  calculates  the  Near  the  end  of  the  canal,  at  S  and  T,  arr2v> 

towing  path  on  the  lower  fide  at  the  fame  price ;  other  fluices,  with  their  flood«gates,  for  i<tts{ 

fo  that  it  ^Ifo  makes  an  addition  of  481.  per  mile;  out  a  quantity  of  fluid  to  drive  the  other  psn<i 

-but  as  he  eftimates  the  higher  towing  path  and  the  machine.    O  and  P  reprefent  the  twocfi<i>^ 

jbejge  at  ^a.  per  mile*  this  will  amount  to  laSI.  the  tqwiog  paths»  o^  on  each  fide  of  tbeca:<- 

per  mile.    Thus,  according  to  our  author's  cal-  Fig,  2.  PL  245,  fbovs  the  vehicle  by  vfaicbtk 

xttlation,  the  whole  expenfe  of  making  a  canal  lightersareconveyeddowQ  the  inclined pUs^>^ 

"With  its  neceflary  appendages  will  amppnt  to  the  two  paths  A  and  B,^.f.    AA(>^.a\'^ 

2«*944^  13  •4i  per  mik;  and  by  the  caJculation  preffnts  part  of  the  inclinra  plane,  Btbetdicf 

joi  another  engioeer«  the  particulars  of  which  he  m  the  pofition  in  which  it  rolls  up  and  dovs  t': 

alfo  enumerates,  it  would  not  exceed  X031I.  13s.  two  paths-    G  is  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  *^ 

4^d.    This  he  thinks  a  moderate  expenfe ;  but  an  Is  made  hoUow,  to  contain  a  quantity  of  ^tx 

robje^ion  naturally  occurs  irom  the  great  length  occafionally  ufcd  as  a  coonterbalance  for  itt  c^ 

tto  which  fuch  canals  muft  flecelTariiy  run ;  a  re-  refponding  vehicle.    DDD  are  three  tolkn  ^ 

ixnarkable  inftance  of  which  he  gives  in  the  pro-  tween  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle  and  the  p-^* 

Aofed  Tamar  canal ;  where*  though  the  diftance  for  the  pgrpofe  of  rolling  the  boats  op  so^*^^ 

^twixt  Bude  Haven  and  the  navigable  part  of  the  HHH  are  fix  rollers;  four  on  the  bonsoouJP*" 

Tamar  is  no  jo^h:^  ithan  aj  miles  in  a  ftrai^ht  of  the  f  ehipie  on  which  the  boat  intor^* 
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ttB  paiiage  up  and  down  the  plane ;  the  other  two  trondle  2\  feet  in  diameter,  with  15  roundt  or 
are  in  a  moveable  party  which  is  f^ftened  to  the  flaves  contained   therein.    This  muft  be  placed 
body  of  the  vehicle  with  a  pair  of  ivery  (Irong  between  the  two  fluices  S  an<l  T,  to  let  the  water 
hinges;  and  in  the  paflage  of  the  vehicle  up  and  out  of  the  canal;   which,  falling  on  the'fio:it-» 
down  the  plane  it  turns  up  between  the  head  of  boards,  will  turn  the  whee^  round  from  the  right 
the  boat  and  the  plane,  preventing  the  former  hand  towards  the  left,  when  the  fluice  on  the 
^om  rubbing  againft  the  plane.    When  the  ve-  left  hand  of  the  wheel  is  opened ;  but  the  con- 
hide  gets  up  to  the  top,  this  moveable  part  falls  trary  way  when  that  on  the  right  is  opened^— 
down  on  the  platform  marked  HI,  becoming  pa-  The  water  falling  uj^n  the  boards  paifes  along 
rallel  with  the  ^risootal   part  of  the  vehicle ;  with  the  wheel  in  the  circular  cavity  EGF,  and  is 
after  which  it  ferves  as  a  launch  and  pafTage  to  difcharged  at  G,  whatever  way  the  wheel  ma 7 
place  the  boat  upon  the  rollers  MN  (fig»  t.)  at  turn.    To  the  axis  or  cylinder  of  this  roachinet 
the  end  of  the  canal.    This  paflage  part  of  the  which  muft  always  be  horizontal,  are  fixed  two 
vehicle,  together  with  the  three  rollerB  at  the  end  pair  of  ftrong  ropes ;   the  ends  of  each  pair 
of  the  canal,  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  towing  a  iaftened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder ;  it 
boat  oat  of  the  canal,  in  oirder  to  place  it  on  the  being  neceflary  that  they  (hould  adt  in  contrary 
horizontal  part.    At  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  direAions.   Each  muft  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  vehicle  i»  a  large  hole  F,  with  a  valve  opening  the  plane,  and  their  ftrength  muft  be  proportioned 
inwardly.    Through  this  hole  the  water  enters  ta  the  weight  neceflary  to  be  fuftained.    The 
when  the  Tehicle  finks   into  the  navigable  river  two  vehicles  already  mentioned  are  faftened  to  the 
F,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  a  boat  on  the  other  ends  of  the  ropes ;  fo  that  one  pair  of  the 
top  or  horizontal  part  of  the  vehicle,  till  it  is  ropes  are  wound  up  by  the  cylinder  turning  one 
quite  full;  and  will  then  (ink  entirely  under  water,  way,  and  the  other  by  its  turning  the  contrary 
while  the   boat   is  towed   in  on  the  horizontal  way     Thus,  when  one  of  the  vehicles  is  at  the 
part.    A  fmall  rope  K  is  &ilened  to  the  vake,  00  upper  part  of  the  path  A,/^.  x.  ready  to  difcharge 
purpofe  to  lift  it  up,  and  to  keep  it  fo  wliile  the  its  boat  and  cargo  into  the  upper  canal,  the 
chicle  and  boat  are  amending  up  the  plane  out  other  boat  wil)  be  at  the  foot  of  the  path  B,  all 
of  the  canal,   that  fo  the  water  may  difcharge  under  water  in  the  lower  canal,  and  ready  for 
itielf  till  as  much  as  is  neceflary  be  got  out ;  or  till  the  reception  of  a  boat  to  be  towed  in  on  the 
t  becomes  an  equal  balance  for  the  correfponding  horizontal  part  of  it ;  fo  that,  as  one  vehicle  rolls  up 
rebicle  and  its  contents^  which  are  defbending  by  00  one  fide  of  the  plane,  the  other  will  roll  dovrn 
;he  other  path;    Hence  we  fee,  that  every  ma-  on  the  other  fide,  and  vice  ver/a*    Fig.  4.  fhews 
rhine  muft  have  two  of  thefe  vehicles  furnifhed  the  movement  by  means  of  an  over-fhot  water- 
irith  rollers,  and  fo  conftruded  that  one  may  be  wheel.    It  confifts  of  a  water- wh^l  C,  and  two 
IS  nearly  as   poffible  a  counterbalance  to   the  fpur  or  cogwheels  A  and  B.    The  water-wheel 
yther.    As  it  is  neceflary  that  the  vehicles  fliould  is   18  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  two  rows  of 
)e  water  tight,   the  infides  of  them  muft  be  buckets  placed  contrariwife  to  one  another,  that 
aulked  very  tight ;  and  they  (hould  be  capacious  it  may  turn  round  in  contrary  direAions,  accord- 
!Oough  to  hold  as  much  water  as  will  balance  the  iag  as  the  one  or  the  other  fluice,  S  or  T,  is 
argeft  boat  with  its  contents.    Every  vefTel  will  opened.    On  its  axis  F  is  a  trundle  of  three  feet 
le  balanced  by  as  many  cubic  feet  of  water  as  it  diameter,  having  x8  rounds  or  ftaves  which  fall 
lifpiaces  by  being  put  into  the  water  when  load-  into  the  cogs  of  the  fecond  fpur-wheel  B,  caufing 
d.    The  quantity  may  eafily  be  knowui  by  ob-  it  to  turn  round  in  a  diredion  contrary  to  that  of 
erving  how  far  the  boat  finks  in  the  water,  and  the  water-wheel.    This  fecond  wheel  is  likewife 
alculatiog  the  bulk  of  the  part  immeried.    The  18  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  trundle  of  three  feet, 
lachine  which  puts  the  vehicles  in  motion,  may  having  x8  rounds  or  ftaves. — ^The  diameter  of  the 
itber  be  conftrudted  with  an  under-fhot  or  breafl-  upper  fpur- wheel  A  is  alfo  18  feet,  but  the  dia- 
rater-wheel ;    by  an  over  (hot  water-wheel ;  or  meter  of  its  axis  is  fix  feet.    On  the  edge  of  the 
ly  two  walking  wheels,  for  men  to  walk  in  as  in  wheel  are  108  cogs     Thefe  fall  in  between  the 
ranes,  &c.     Fig.  3.  ftiows  a  front  view  of  the  ftaves  of  the  axis  of  the  other  fpur-wheel;  and 
nder-(hot  water-wheel  movement ;   where  A  is  thus  the  third  wheel  turns  round  the  fame  w»y 
ie  end  of  the  axis  or  cylinder  of  the  cog  or  fpur-  with  the  water-wheel  C.    The  cylinder  of  this 
rheel ;  the  diameter  of  which  axis  is  four  feet,  upper  fpur-wheel  muft  be  placed  acrofs  the  canal 
nd  its  length  not  lefs  than  i%  feet,  as  it  muft  be  betwixt  the  two  fluice^!,  on  very  ftrong  fupportersy 
Ktended  quite  acrofii  the  canal  from  one  fide  to  as  explained  in  the  former  movement,  and  the 
te  other,  and  placed,  on  the  top  of  very  ftrong  two  pair  of  ropes  in  the  fame  manner.    The 
tpporters  on  each  fide  of  the  canal,  about  feven  movement  of.  the  walking-wheel  is  fhown  {fig.  5. 
et  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  the  loaded  ^.  CCXLV.)  A  i  and  A  %  are  two  wheels  for  men 
3at  is  to  pafs  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  to  walk  in,  each  of  them  14  feet  in  diameter.  B  i 
flinder»  and  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  and  Bs  are  the  axes  or  cylinders 'M  the*  wo  wheels^ 
'all  RR  {^g»  i.\  and  placed  between  the  two  of  equal  lengths;  viz.  eleven  feet  each,  and  four  in 
uices  S  and  T ;  on  the  end  of  which  cylinder  is  diameter. — And  one  end  ot  each  of  the  two  cy- 
le  cog-wheel  B  {fy>  3.)    The  wheel  B  is  fup-  linders  C  1  and  C  a,  is  a  wheel  of  the  fame  dia- 
;>(ed  to  be  sofeet  in  diameter,  having  on  its  edge  meter  with  the  cylinder.    On  the  edges  of  thefe 
10  cogs ;  and  underneath  the  cog-  wheel  is  the  wheals  are  teeth  of  an  equil  number  in  each 
'eafl-water  one  C,  14  feet  in  diameter  from  the  wheel ;  and  as  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  mutually 
p  of  one  Aller-board  to  the  tip  of  its  oppofite.  fall  into  each  other,  the  revolutions  of  both  muft 
^n  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  water-wbeel  D  is  a  be  performed  io  tbe  iamc  time.  By  this  contrivance 

alfo 
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ftlfo  the  qrlinders  will  turn  dififerent  ways;  and  the  efie^s  to  the  common  Ufr«  of  Batim.  IV 
the  ropes  on  the  two  different  cylinderfi  will  ftmpUcity,  yet  combination  difco^ercci  io  ir< 
conftantly  one  pair  be  wound  up>  and  f\^  other  mechanifm  of  thia  wonderful  macbinc«  hiit  b^ti 
wound  down,  by  the  natural  moving  of  the  ma-  acknowledged  by  thofe  ikiUed  in  pbyfici,  u4 
chine.  DDD  is  the  frame  that  fupports  the  particularly  hydraulics,  to  be  not  lefi  ipgenii^i 
whole,  which  mud  be  made  vevyfirfn  and  feeure.  than  notel.  Mr  fiuflinel  invented  fevtral  otha 
Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  there  ifi  a  boat  in  the  curious  macbines,  for  the  annoyance  of  th«  6r« 
upper  canal  to  be  brought  down,  but  none  to  go  ^i4b  fhippingt  but.  from  acctdeata,  not  miiuiiti 
up,  for  a  balance.  In  this  cafe,  as  one  of  te  againft  the  phlLoTopbical  priocipiea  oo  wfij 
vehicles  muit  be  at  the  top  to  receive  the  boat^  their  fuccriis  depended^  they  but  partiill)  {qc> 
the  other  will  be  at  the  bottom  to  take  in  water,  ceeded.  He  deftroyed  a  veflel  in  the  chaigf  / 
Let  then  any  of  the  movements  juft  deicribed  be  Commodore  Symnionds;  One  of  his  kegs  ut) 
fet  to  work,  and  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  upper  demoliflied  a  veifel  near  .Long  Iflaad  (bm. 
vehicle  with  its  boat  defcends,  the  under  vehicle  About  Cbriftmas  1777,  he  committed  tout 
will  afcend  with  the  water ;  the  valve  being  in  the  Delaware  xiver  a /number  of  kegs  deftincd  to  fit 
mean  time  lifted  up  till  a  fufiicient  quantity  pf  hr  among  the  BrrtiAi  fleet  at  Philadelpbia;  tc 
water  has  flowed  out,  to  make  the  one  nearly  a  this  fquadron  of  kegs,  having  been  feparated  lat 
counterbalance  to  the  other;  fo  that  the  vefifel  retarded  by  the  ice,  demoUflied  but  a  hn^lcb^iL 
may  Hide  down  gently  and  without  any  violence.  This  cataftrophe,  however,  produced  ao  alar:, 
If  It  happens  that  a  boat  is  to  go  up  while  none.is  unprecedented  in  its  nature  and  degree;  ^ii 
to  come  down,  one  of  the  vehicles  being  at  the  haa  been  happilydefcribed  by  the  late  Hooour.b^ 
foot  of  the  plane  under  water,  and  in  readinefs  to  Francis  Hopkinfion,  in  a  fong,  entitled  Tl^  iU> 
have  the  boat  towed  upon  its  horizontal  pftrtf    qf  the  Kegs** 

one  of  the  fluices  at  K  or  L  Is  to  be  opened,  and  ^  NAVIGATOR.  »./  ^na^figmUnr^  Fr.frc 
a. quantity  of  water  let  into  the  dftern  of  the  nauMgatc*]  Sailor ;  feamen ;  traveller  by  watfr.- 
upper  vehicle  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  boat  By  the'founding  of  wovigaters^  that  lea  ii  Bt 
with  its  contents  which  is  to  afcend.  This  being  j6o  fieet<decp.  Ar«r9UMo^-»Tbe  rules  of  fltm 
done,  the  machine  is  fet  to  work,  the  valve  of  thus  tors  maft  often  fail.  iBroccw.— The  cootnurc 
under  vehicle  kept  open  till  the.jwaterisaU  6iU  may.feem  difficulty  bacaufe  the  fubosarine  Ai^ 
charged;  and  then  the  boat  will  roll  up  to  the  gaiorj  will  want  winds,  tides, and  the  figbt tf  t* 
top  of  the  plane.  From  this  defcriptioA  of  th^  bcaveoa.  HTiikimu/^ThM  teiveftrtal  globe,  ^^^ 
canal  and  machinery  for  railing  and  lowering  the  before "was  only  a  globe. in  fpeculattoo,  has&'s 
veiTelst  the  reader  will  underftand  the  prinoipks  been  furrounded  by  the  boldnefs  of  mtsj  tsv- 
on  which  it  depends*.  The  difference  of  time  in    gators.  TempJe. 

which  velTeis  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  by  the  iNAt^iosTOic's  Islands,  a  clnfter  of  iJ!isd; 
machinery,  in  comparifon  with  what  can  be  done  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  The  natives  areftroib 
in  thecommon  way  by^aros  and  locks,  muft give  bandlbmet  tall,  and  weU-propoitioned ;  ks-a 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  ne.w  method.  Ac-  .ooe  of  them  under  fix  fieet  bigh ;  their  womcti  r 
cording  to  Mr  Leach's  computations,  a  boat  witii  delicately  beautiful,  their  canoes  and  hooves  r 
iU  cargo  weighing  10  ton  might  be  raifed  by  the  built,  and  their  internal  police  better  than  u^" 
walking-machine  in  la  or  14  minutes,  by  the  un*  of  the  other  ifles  in  the  South  5eau  Yet  is « 
derfhot- wheel  in  15  minutes,  and  by  t^ieoverfhot-  of  thefe  iflands  (iee  Macuma)  M.  de  Inp 
wheel  in  30  minutes;  and  that  through  a^fpace  of  Captain^of  the  Aftrolabe, under  M.dcLaPryr?v]: 
no  lefs  than  30  fathoms  meafpred  on  the  inclined  with  eight  officers  and  five  iailors,  were  mafiaoi 
plane,  or  114  feet  perpendicular.  by  the  natives.    Thefe  iflands  are  furrounded!* 

(6.)  Navigation  of  the  i^ncuvts.  8e^  a  coral  reef, but  boats  can  land  with iafety.  U 
Pho£»iicia  and  TRADE.  •  .169.  o.  W.  Lat.  14.  19.  S. 

(7  )  Navigation,  St;9MAaiNJE,  a  fpecies  of  NAViGLIO,  and  )  two  branches  cf  a » 
Naval  Tables,  invented  during  the  American  N avi olio,  GaAMOfi,  5  vigable  canal,  ioltif. 
Iirar,  of  which  Dr  Jedidiab  Morie  gives  the  follow-  department  of  Oiona,  and  diftri^,  late  doci^  -' 
ing  account  in  hi?  jfmericijn  Geogr^fUw,  Vol.  I. p.  Milan;  running  from  the  Teffino,  below  Set- 
406,  Bofton  £dit.  1793.  **  Early  in  the  iviar  (faya  the  latter  to  Milan*  and  the  fiormer  to  P^ 
the  Dr)  Mr  David  Buftinel,  of  8ay  brook)  invented  where  they  reunite,  and  run  kto  the  T«s-" 
a  machine  tor  fub-marine  na'^fgatum^   altogether    again. 

different  from  any  thing  hitherto  invented  by  the        NAUL,  a  town  of  Irekmd«  to 'Dsblixi  cou>^ 
art  of  man.    This  machine  was  fo  conaruaed,       *  NAUL  AGE.  «./[mMi/Mn»Latitt.]  Tbetr;/. 
that  it  could  be  rowed  hortzontally^  at  any  given    of  paflengers  In  a  (hip. 
depth,  und^T: water,  and  couid  be  raifed  and  de^        NAULOCHUS,  in  ancient  geogtapky:  i^ 
prefled  at  plnafure.    To  this  machine,  called  the    town- of  the  Locrians:  ^.  A  toam  of  Sia^r*  ^^ 
/imerUan  TwrtU^  was   attached   a  magazine  <rf   Peiovumr  5- A  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  to* 
powder,    which   was    intended    to   be  faftened    Sea. 

under  the  bottom  of  a  (hip,  with  a  driving  fcrew,        NAULUM,  a  piece  of  ouxiey  put  iot«  '^ 
in  fuch  a  way,  as  that  the  fame  ftroke  which    mouth  of  a  perfoa  dec^fed  among  the  «<>•»* 
difengaged  it  from  the -machine,  (faouid  put  the   to  enable tim- to pavXharan  the  ferrysf^'^;, 
internal  clock-work  in  motion.    This  being  done,    paflTage.    It  was  to  oe  of  the  current  cois  <*  -^ 
fhe  ordinary  operation   of   a  gun  lock,   at  the    feigning  emperor 5  from  this  money  then'*' *- 
diftance  of  half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time,    of  the  perfon'a  death  may  be  known.  Thf  "^^ 
would  caufe  the  powder  to  esplodcy  and  leave  poor<nen  was  a  farthing*  but  the  rich  ise^"j 
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were  ff  17  liberal  to  the  old  taf  CharQn,  arai>peart  Sagan,  jg  mtlea  N.  of  Sagan  r  1.  in  Tauer,  7  milca 

ih>in  the  number  of  coins  often  -found  ki  the  neigh*  S.  W.  of  Buntzlau. 

bourhood  of  RomeoB  opening  the  graves  of  great  NAITPACTUS,  or  >  {in  ancient  geography ),  a 

men.    Cbaron  was  looked  upon  as  a  tery  morofe  NAUPACTUM,    3  city   of  JEtolia,   at   the 

and  obftinate  old  fiellow»  who  would  not  carry  mouth  of  the  Evenus.    The  name  is  derived  from 

over  any  man  without  his  fare:  and  hence  tb^  tavf  and  mytvftt,  becaufe  it  was  there  that  the 

proverbial  ufe  of  that  verfe  in  Juvenal*  Hcraclidse  built  the  tirfl  (hip  which  carried  them 

Fitrar  eft  p^Ji  omnia  petdere  navdum.  to  Peloponnefus.    it  fir  ft  belonged  to  the  Locri 

A  fimilar  cnftom  100k  place  among  the  Greeks;  Ozolae,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

ivith  whom  the  money  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Athenians^  who  gave  it  to  the  Mbssbnians,  who 

deceafed  was  called  Asfaxn.  had  been  driven  from  Peloponnefus  by  the  Lace* 

(i.)  NAUMACHIA*  in  antiquity,  a  fhow  or  demonians.    It  became  fhe  property  of  the  Lace- 

rpedade  among  the  ancient  Romans,  reprefenting  demonians  after  the  battle  of  JEgofpotamos,  and 

I  fea-fight.    Theie  mock  fea-fights  are  fuppofed  it  was  rtftored  to  the  Locri.  PhiUpII.of  Macedo« 

to  have  originated  at  the  time  of  the  firft  Punic  nia  afterwards  took  it|  ai^  gave  it  to  the  JBtoIi* 

var,  when  the  Romans  firft  inflnidted  their  men  ans ;  from  which  circumftance  it  has  generally 

n  the  knowledge  of  naval  af&irs.     Afterwards  been  called  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  their  coun- 

bey  were  intended  to  entertain  the  populace,  as  try*     There  was  on  the  ihore  a  temple  of  Nep- 

)tt\\  as  to  improve  the  Teamen.  They  were  often,  tune,  and  near  it  a  cave  filled  "with  offerings,  de» 

ike  other  fhows,  exhibited  at  the  expenfe  of  in-  dicated  to  Venus,  where  widb^s  reforted  to  re* 

lividuals,  to  increafe  their  popularityi    In  tbefe  cfueft  new  hufbands  of  the  goddef^.  {Paufan.  lib* 

'petftacles  they  fometimes  Arove  to- excel  each  ifo*  p.  S98).  Lon.  %x.  io.£.  Lat.  38.  o.  N. 

ither  in  fwiftnefs ;  and  fometimes  engaged  in  a  NAUPL1A,  in  ancient  geo|;raphy,  a  nMrttime 

var'ike  manner.     The  Naomachise  of  Claudius  eky  of  Pelopennefus.    It  was  the  naval  ftation  of 

rere  a  moft  favage  diverfion.    The  combatants  the  Argives.    The  fountain  Canatbos  was  near  it* 

ied  to  deflroy  e^ch  other  to  amufe  a  tyrant  and  NAUPLIAOBS,  apatronyoMC  of  PALiiMBDCs^ 

cruel  mob.     As  they  paffed  before  him  they  the  ft>n  of  Nauplius. 

fed  this  melancholy  greeting,  '^  Avt  Imperator^  (i  )  NAUPLIUS,  a  fon  of  Neptune  and  Amy- 
toritvri  te  /altUanu^*  The  emperor  replied,  mone,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  went  to  Colchis 
'  Ax^^te  voj. '  This  they  underftood  as  an  an-  with  Jaibn  in  the  Argo.  He  was  remarkable  for 
ver  of  kindnefs,  and  a  grant  of  their  lives ;  but  his  knowledge  of  fea  affairs  and  of  aflronomy* 
leyfoan  difcovereid  that  it  proceeded  from  wan^  He  built  the  town  of  Nauplia,  and  fold  Auge 
m  cruelty,  and  barbarous  infenfibility.  In  the  daughter  of  Aleus  to  king  Teuthras,  to  fcreen  her 
roe  of  Domitian^  fuch  a  vaft  mimber  of  vefTels  fitim  her  lather's  refentment. 
)ga?ed  as  would  have  nearly  formed  two  regular  (a.)  Nauplius  in  fabulous  hiflory,  king  of  Bu- 
rets for  a  real  fight,  and  the  channel  of  water  bosa ;  was  the  fon  of  Ciitonas,  and  grandfon  of 
as  equal  in  magnitude  ttf  a  natural  river.  He-  Nauplins  the  Argonaut.  *He  was  the  father  of  the 
agibalus  is  repotted  to  have  filled  the  chaonel  famous  Palamedes,  who  was  fo  unjuftly  facrificed 
here  the  veflels  wene  taride  with  wine  inflead  of  to  the  artifice  and  refentment  of  UlyfTes  by  the 
ater.  Tritons  and  fea  nuinfters  were  frequently  Greeks  at  the  Trojan  war.  (See  Palambdes). 
chibited  during  the  engagement  Suetonius  and  To  revenge  the  injuftice  of  the  Grecian  princes, 
io  CaffiuB  inform  us,  that  at  one  of  thefe  fea  Nauplius  endeavoured  to  debauch  their  wives, 
^hts  of  J>omitiatt,  k  violent  fhower  fell ;  the  em-  and  ruin  their  charaftera.  When  the  Greeks  r^^ 
nnor^  boweveri  continued  till  the  end  of  the  en-  turned  from  the  Tr(^an  war,  Nauplius  was  plea* 
tgement,  often  changing  his  clothes,  nor  would  led  to  fee  them  diftrefled  in  a  ftorm  on  the  coafts  of 
r  fuffer  any  one  to  depart ;  and  as  the  rain  con*  Bubcea :  and  to  make  their  difafter  ftill  more  uni-* 
tued  for  weveral  hours^  many  were  feizcd  with  verlalt  he  lighted  fires  on  fuch  places  as  were  ful** 
ftemperfe,  of  which  £6me  died.  Suet.  cap.  4.  rounded  with  the  moft  dangerous  rocks,  that  the 
Io,  lib.  hciri].  fleet  might  be  ihipwrecked  upon  the  coaft.  This 
{%.)  NA0Si  ACHiA  were  alfo  places  fitted  up  for  bad  the  defined  effba ;  but  Nauplius  was  fo  dilap* 
efe  ihowsy  a  fort  of  enx:uies  or  amphitbeatres,  pointed  when  be  (aw  Ulyfles  and  Diomedes  efcape 
ith  feats  and  porticos,  &c*    There  were  feveral  from  the  general  diftrefs,  that  he  threw  himfelf  in* 

them  at  Rofene  \  three  built  by  Augnftus,  one  tothe  fea.  Some  mythologifts  confound  thefetwo. 

ClaudiuBt  another  by  Domitian,  and  another  NAUPORTUM,  or  )  a  town  on  a  cognomi-^ 

Nerd  ^  which  ferved  ibr  the  referve  of  bis  me-  (t.)  NAUPORTUS, )  nal  river  (N^  ».}towardt 

Is.    ClAiidiUB  ufed  the  lake  Fucinus  as  a  Nau*  \X%  fource,  in  Paononia  Superior.    The  reafon  of 

ichta.  the  name)  according  to  Pliny,  is,  that  the  Ihip 

*  NAUMACHY.  fi./  ^nownachitt  Fr.  nmma*  Argo,  after  coming  up  the  Danube,  the  Save,  ana 

!0,  L.at.}  a  mock  fea  fight.  the  Laubacb,  was  thence  carried  on  mens  fhouU 

NAUMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  ders  over  the  Alps  into  the  Adriatic.     It  was 

cle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Eder ;  14  miles  built  by  a  colony  of  the  Tauaisci,  a  people  on 

SW.  of  CafTel,  ind.  56  SW.of  Gottingen.  Lon.  the  confines  of  Noricum  \  now  called  Laubacb. 

.  j6«  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  51.  s.  N.  See  Laubach,  (No.  s.) 

[s.)  NAUMBURG,  a  townofGermanyyin  the  (i.)  Navportus  a  river  which  riles  in  the 

cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  capital  of  the  county  of  Alps,  near  Longaticum,  fix  mites  from  Naupor- 

te-N^umbur^,  ieated  on  the  SaUu     Lon.  11,  turn  now  called  Laubach,    See  Laobach. 

.  E.  Lat.  51.  IS.  N.  NAUSCOPY,  if/,  the  tit  of  dtfcovering  the  a|>- 

[a>  3*)  KAUMMIROytwotownaof  Sikfist)  t.  in  prgach  of  ihipt  or  the  ncighbouriiood  of  land  at  a 

confiderable 
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eonRderable  dillance.     ThU  pretended  art  was  turein  the  ad»and  bath  difcoreredheriiKTrt;fo 

invented  by  one  M.  Bottineau,  employed  in  the  that  hiB  fcience,  or  rather  the  lirft  e]einent$  fi  it, 

King  and  Connpany's  fervice  in  the  ifland  of  hath  not  coft  him  the  leaft  trouble:;  buttheOiiii 

France,  from  1781  to  1784  ;  and  the  account  of  which  hath  coft  him  a  great  deal  of  taboQt,  vA 

it  is  given  by  the  inventor  as  follows : — **  This  which  may  be  really  called  hib  own,  is  tbe  art  of 

knowledge  is  not  derived  either  from  the  undula-  judging  of  the  eacadt  diftance.    According  to  bio, 

tion  of  the  waves,  or  from  the  fubtiiity  of  fight»  the  (igns  very  clearly  indicate  the  prdfrocf  d 

nor  from  any  particular  fenfation ;  but  merely  from  (hips.    It  is  at  leaft  15  years  finoe  he  6rft  fore. 

obfervation  of  the  horizon^  which  difcovers  figns  told  here  the  arrival  of  ihipv.    At  firft  tbii  vji 

indicating  the  proximity  of  (hips  or  of  land.  On  the  regarded  only  as  a  frolic.    Wagers  were  laid  ca 

approximation  of  a  (hip  towards  the  land,  or  to^  both  (ides.    He  often  loft^  becaufe  thefhipidi^ 

wards  another  (hip,  there  appears  in  the  atmof-  not  arrive  at  the  time  prefcribed  by  him.   Froa 

phere  a  meteor  of  a  particular  nature,  viiible  to  thence  came  his  application  to  find  out  tbe  auk 

every  one  m  it h out  any  painful  attention.   It  is  not  of  thefe  miftakes ;  and  the  perfe^on  of  his  aitu 

by  any  kind  of  accident  that  this  meteor  appears  the  refult  of  this  application.    Since  the  wai,'u 

under  thcfe  circum (lances:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mformations  have  greatly  increafed»  and  prob' 

the  nece(rary  refult  of  the  approsioiation  of  one  biy  were  fuiliciently  exa^  to  excite  tbe  attntJe 

vc(rel  towards  another,  or  towards  the  land.  The  of  the  public.   The  noife  of  them  reached  di  irs 

exiftence  of  the  mefeor,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  the  degree  of  enthuGafm  which  is  always  eidtni 

different  modifications,  are  What  conftitute  the  by  the  marvellous.    He  himfelf  fpokeofthprttk 

certainty  and  the  precifion  of  my  informations*  tyof  his  fcience  with  the  tone  of  a  man  coDr.fical 

if  I  am  afked,  how  it  is  podible  that  the  approach  We  required  that  he  (hould  produce  feme  prrcf;; 

of  a  (hip  towards  land  (hould  give  birth  to  any  me-  in  confequence,  he  bath  regularly  fent  us,  tc:  ( 

ieor  whatfoever  in  the  atmofpbere,  and  what  coo*  months,  the  informations  which  he  thou^kt  be 

nedtion  there  can  be  between  two  objeds  at  fuch  might  venture  to  fend  us ;  and  tbe  refult  iij  (^ 

a  diftance  from  each  other  ?  I  reply,  that  1  am  not  ieveral  of  the  (hips  he  annoimced  are  arnTt\:  d 

obliged  to  give  an  account  of  the  Jbonvj  and  the  the  time  he  foretold,  afterfeveraldayaof  infcfrs> 

wherefores s  that  it  is  fuCBcient  for  roe  to  have  dif-  tion.   Others  have  come  later  than  was  expc&d. 

covered  tbe  fadt,  without  being  obliged  to  account  and  fome  have  not  appeared  at  all.    With  nfii 

for  its  principle."    The  writer  concludes,  by  do*  to  fome  of  thefe,  it  hath  been  afcertatned  that  tiff 

firing  to  be  called  on  for  experimental  proofs,  and  delay  bad  been  occafioned  by  calms  or  by  cfr 

by  promifing  a  complete  treatife  of  Naufcopy  with  rents.     M.  Bottineau  is  perfnaded,  that  tbft 

maps,  plates,  5cc.    This  complete  treatife,  as  far  which  never  appeared  were  foreign  vciTelsiiic] 

as  we  know  has  never  been  publifhed,  nor  do  we  .went  on ;  and  accordingly  we  have  learned,'^ 

€Xpe€t  ever  to  fee  fuch  a  treatife  on  the  fubjed  as  fome  Englifh  ihips  were  arrived  in  India,  v^= 

will  fatisfy  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  perfuaded  might  perhaps  have  been  in  fight  of  the  iflaad  i 

that  every  efie6t  muft  have  an  adequate  caufe.  The  the  time  indicated.    What  we  can  alcertain  -\ 

adminiftrators  of  the  ifland  who  gave  to  M.  Bot-  that  in  general  it  appears  that  M.  Bottineaa  ta 

tineau  what  he  calls  a  reportt  containing  the  moft  made  juft  obfervations ;  whether  owing  to  chas 

authentic  and  moft  explicit  teftimony  of  the  rea«  or  to  his  abilities.   It  is  however  certain,  that :!: 

lity  of  the  difcovery,  feem  to  be  of  our  opinion  ;  fad  is  fo  extraordinary,  under  whatever  light  1  j 

and  yet  they  fpeak  c^  this  difcovery  with  doubt,  confidered,  that  we  have  not  thought  ouii:'^ 

and  with  a  degree  of  refped  to,  which  we  think  able  either  to  aflSrm  or  deny  it ;  and  we  haven^ 

it  can  lay  no  claim.    Their  report  is  in  the  form  ed  the  Sieur  Bottineau  to  compel  us  to  tab  oc 

of  a  letter  diredted  to  the  Mareehal  4e  CqfirUs  :  or  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  by  tnilHe;  ^ 

d^tedt  ** Port LousSflJland of  Fraueefi^tb February i  fecret  to  fome  trufty  and  able  perion.--Biit  ^-^ 

J784."  The  following  are  the  moft  important  paOa-  he  hath  refufed,  being  probably  afraid  rhf  ^ 

ges  in  it  z-^**  This  difcovery  is  the  art  of  announcing  (hould  not  acquire  by  the  difirovery  all  the  hesnit 

the  prefence  of  one  or  feveral  (hips,  at  100,  150,  which  he  imagin<;s  he  may  reap  from  it.''  Siy^ 

and  as  far  at  aoo  leagues  diftance.    This  is  by  00  **  Le  Fife  Je  Souiiiatf  Chevr^emJ* 
means  the  refult  of  his  ftudies,  nor  the  fortunate       NAUSEA,  or  sickness;  a  retching  or  pro^- 

application  of  the  principles  of  any  particular  fity  and  endeavour  to  vomit,  arifing  from  kv^ 

fcience ;  his  fcience  is  in  his  eyes  only,  and  he  can  thing  which  irritates  the  ftomach.  See  MiDtc.i) 

have  no  other:  what  we  call  penetration  and  geniiu  Index, 

cannot  make  up  to  him  what  he  is  deficient  in        (x.)*7«  NAUSEATE,  v.  a.  [from  nffftfe^tl^ 

from  education.    He  perceives  (as  he  fays)  in  na-  i.  To  loath  }  to  rejed  with  dilgnft.— -Wbiic  r 

turc,  fome  figns  which  indicate  to  him  the  pre-  fingle  out  feveral  difhes,  and  rejed  others,  tbcr 

fence  of  the  veflels,  as  we  know  that  there  is  a  fire  leAion  feems  arbitrary  ;  for  many  are  cry'd  «?  > 

in  a  place  when  we  perceive  th/e  fmoke  which  one  age,  which  are  dccryed  and  waieated'^^^ 

comes  from  it.    This  is  the  comparifon  which  he  ther.  Brown^ 

makes  ufe  of  to  thofe  who  have  converfed  with  Old  age,  with  filent  pace,  comes  crccpirfB:- 

him  about  his  art:  this  (though  he  has  kept  hia  .  Nau/eates  the  pnitewhkh  in  her  jwithiht^^ 
fecret  to  himfelf)  is  the  plaineft  thing  he  has  faid*  Dr%*^ 

in  order  to  make  it  be  underftood  that  he  hath  not  -»The  patient  naufeates  and  loatht  wbox:^ 

made  this  difcovery  by  the  knowledge  of  any  art  foods.  Block^^ 

or  fcience,  which  had  been  the  objedt  of  his  ap-  Thofe  heads,  as  ftomachs,  are  fiot  fiw  ^ 

plication,  or  of  his  former  ftudies.  It  is  according  heft,  ^ 

to  him  the  effed  of  chance;  he  hath  taken  na*       Which noi^i^ all* and nothiogoatfip^vf. 
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«.  To  ftrike  with  difguft.— He  let  go  hit  hold  and  tbick-JheUed  nautilus^  has  a  Tery  thick  fhell*  an  J 

turned  from  her,  as  if  he  were  naufeaudt  then  gave  never  quits  that  habitation.    This  fhell  is  divided 

her  a  laih  with  his  tail.  Svtfift.  into  40  or  more  partitions,  which  grow  fmaller  as 

(3.)  *  To  Nauseate,  v,  n.    To  grow  fquea-  they  approach  the  extremity  or  centre  of  theihell : 

miih ;  to  turn  away  with  difguft. — Don't  over-  between  every  one  of  thefe  cells  and  the  adjoining 

fatigue  the  fpirits,  left  the  mind  be  (eized  with  a  ones  there  is  a  communication  by  a  hole  in  the 

bflitude,  and  naufeate^  and  grow  tired  of  a  parti-  centre  of  every  one  of  the  partitions.    Thrcugh 

cular  fubjeA  before  you  have  finifhed  it.  Watts.  this  hole  runs  a  pipe  the  whole  length  of  the  fhell* 

*  NAUSEOUS,  adj.  [from  nauf'Qy  Lat.  naufei^  It  is  fuppofed  by  many,  that  by  this  pipe  the  fifli 
Fr.]  Loathfome;  difguftful;  regarded  with  abhor-  occafionally  pa0es  from  one  cell  to  another ;  buft 
rence. —  this  feems  improbable,  as  the  fifli  would  be  crufh* 

Thofe  trifles,  wherein  children  take  delight,  ed  to  death  by  pafling  through  it.    It  is  much 

Grow  naufeous  to  the  young  man's  appetite.  mbre  likely  that  it  always  occupies  the  largeft 

Dtnham.  chamber  in  its  (hell ;  that  is,  that  it  h'ves  in  the 

•*Food  of  a  wholefome  juice  is  pleafant  to  the  cavity  between  the  mouth  and  the  firft  partition^ 

tafte  and  agreeable  to  the  Itomach,  till  hunger  and  that  it  never  removes  out  of  this;  but  that 

and  thirft  be  well  appeafed ;  and  then  it  begins  to  all  the  apparatus  of  cells*  and  the  pipe  of  com^* 

be  lefs  pleafant,  and  at  laft  even  naufeous  and  loath-  munication,  ferve  only  to  admit  occafionally  aif 

fome.  i{tfy.r— Old  thread-bare  phrafes  will  often  or  water  into  the  (hell,  in  fuch  proportion  as 

make  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  6nd  and  apply  may  ferve  the  creature  for  fwimming.    Author* 

them,  and  are  naufeous  to  rational  hearers.  Swift,  call  this  (hell  concha  tnargaritifera%  on  account 

*  NAUSEOUSLY,  a^v.  [from  iMj^oia.]  Loath-  of  the  fine  colour  00  its  infide,  which  is  more 
foroely ;  difgultfnlly. — Knowing  how  naufeoufly  beautiful  than  any  other  mother-of-pearl ;  but  it 
that  drug  would  go  down  in  a  lawful  monarchy,  has  not  been  obferved  that  this  fpecHrs  of  fifh  evetf 
which  was  prefcribed  for  a  rebellious  common-  produced  pearls.  The  comu  ammonis,  fo  fre- 
wealth.    Drjdctt, —  quently  found  fofTile,  mud  not  be  confounded 

Their  (atire's  praife ;  with  the  thick-fhelled  nautilus,  though  the  conca^ 

So  naufeoufy  and  fo  unlike  they  paint.    Garth,  meratioos  and  general  ftrudure  of  the  fhell  are 

*  NAUS£OUSN£SS,  «./.  [;from  naufcous^l  alike  in  both;  for  there  are  great  and  efTentialdif^ 
Loathfomenefs ;  quality  of  raifing  difguft. — The  ferences  between  all  thefe  genera.  See  Cornu^ 
"MufcQufnefs  of  fuch  company  difguft s  a  rcafonable  N°  a  $  and  Snare-Stone.  There  is  a  copious 
mao,  when  he  fees  he  can  hardly  approach  great*  and  minute  account  of  this  curious  animal  in  the 
lefs  but  as  a  moated  caftle.    firyden.  GentUman^s  Magazine^  vol.  xxii.  p.  6,  79  89  and 

KAUSICAA,  thfe  daughter  of  Alcinous  king  301,  and  vol.  zxv.  p.  laS. 
of  the  Phaeaccans,  who  entertained  UlyfTes  hofpi-        a.  Navtilus  papyracevs,  the  pAper-flielled 

ably  when  (hip wrecked  on  her  father's  coa ft.  See  nautilus.    The  fhell  of  this  fpecies  is  no  thicker 

L/lysses.  than  a  piece  of  ^flrp^r  when  out  of  the  water.  •  Thi» 

NAUTES,  a  Trojan  foothfayer,  who  comforted  animal  is  not  at  all  faftened  to  its  fhell.    There  is 

Sneas,  when  his  fleet  was  burnt  at  Sicily.    He  an  opinion,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  that  it 

K^as  the  progenitor  of  the  Roman  family  of  the  creeps  out  of  its  (hell,  and  goes  on  fliore  to  feed. 

^autii  to  whom  the  Palladium  was  entrufted.  When  it  is  to  (ail,  it  expands  two  of  its  arms  oq 

*  NAUTICAL.  >  adj.  [nauticust  Lat.]  Pertain-  highy  and  between  thefe  fupports  a  membranCf 
"*  NAUTICK.    5  ii^S  ^^  failors.-^He  elegantly  which  it  throws  out,  and  which  ferves  for  its  fail  ^ 

hewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  depaint-  while  the  two  other  arms  ferve  occafionally  either 

!(1  the  fltfttfiro/ compafs  with  out  magncst  aut  mag'  as  oars  or  as  a  fteerage;  but  this  laft  office  is  gene- 

la.  Cambden.  rally  ferved  by  the  tail.    When  the  fea  is  calm,  it 

(I.)  *  NAUTILUS,  n^f.  [Latin  ;  nautiUt  Fr.]  is  common  to  fee  numbers  of  thefe  creatures  di« 

^  ihell  6fti  fiirnifbed  with  fomething  analogous  to  verting  themfelves  in  this  manner :  but  as  foon 

>ars  and  a  fail.—  as  a  ftorm  rifes,  or  any  thing  gives  them  dif^ 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  (ail.           Pope.  turbance»  they  draw  In  their  legs,  and  take  in  at 

(IL)  Nautilus,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belong-  much  water  as  makes  them  fpecifically  heavier 

ag  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.    The  fhell  than  that  in  which  they  float ;  and  then  they  fink 

ocfids  of  one  fpiral  valve,  divided  into  feveral  to  the  bottom.    When  they  rife  again,  they  void 

partments  by  partitions.    There  are  17  fpecies,  this  water  by  a  number  of  holes,  of  which  their 

hiefly  diftinguifhed  by  particularities  in   their  legs  are  full.   This  fpecies  muft  not  be  confound- 

^ellfl.    Bonani  obferves,  that  this  genus  of  fhell  ed  with  the  polypus,  notwithftanding  the  -great 

^  is  very  well  named  from  the  Greek  vmvtia^,  refemblance  in  the  arms  and  body  of  the  inclofed 

'hich  Qgnifies  both  a  Jhip  and  a  faHor  ;  for  the  fifh.    (See  Polypus,  N°  II.) 

iCils  of  all  the  nautili  carry  the  appearance  of  a  C'O  *  NAVY.  «./•  [from  na^is^  Latin.]  An  af- 

^ip  with  a  very  high  poop.     Different  authors,  fcmbfy  of  fiiips,  commonly  (hips  of  war ;  a  fleet* 

*oth  ancient  and  modern,  have  called  the  nauti-  — On  the  weftern  coaft  rideth  a  puifTant  navy. 

^)  by  the  names  dipompilus^  nauplius^  ovum  poly-  Sbak. — Levy  money  and  return  the  fame  to  the 

'*  polypus  tejhceus  :  and  the  French  call  it  le  voi'  treafurer  of  the  navy  for  his  majefty's  ufe.  Clarcnd. 

fT'    It  is  by  fome  imagined,  that  men  firft  learn-  The  n<irrow  feas  can  fcarce  tht'ir  navy  bear, 

d  the  art  of  navigation  from  this  animal.     The  Or  crowded  veflVls  can  their  foldiers  hold.  Drjd. 

nitrf  divtfion  of  the  nautili  is  into  the  thin  and  (2.}  Navy  is  ufcd  for  the  fleet  or  fhipping  of  a 

nick-fhelled  kinds.  prince  or  ilate.    See  Marine.    The  management 

I*  Nautilus  concha  MAROARXTiFERAy  the  of  the  Britilli  roval  navy,  under  the  lord  high  ad- 
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minrt  of  Great  Britain,  is  etitnifled  to  principal  report  accorriingly.  And  (beftifes  tfie  other  ad- 
officcrb  and  commiiRoners,  who  hoM  then*  phces  vantarges  of  thw  regulation)  for  the  ft?!!  morr  cer- 
by  pntent.  The  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  tain  and  fpeedy  account  bemg  taken  ttpon  i!Hc 
now  in  a  very  flouriflnng  ftate,  having  been  dill-  occafions,  the  midfhipnuin  i«  to  give  cack  oiaa 
gently  kept  up  in  late  re?^riKS  ar«  the  natural  his  charge  at  quarters  (as  expreflW  in  tbr  f«>ftn  of 
ftrength  of  the  kintrdom.  *  When  ft  is  complete,  tht  monthly  report\  who  is  ta  frrrcti  for  hn  par- 
it  is  drvided  into  thr<4e  fqandrons,  diftinpuifhed  by  t?cular  implements,  and,  not  findmp  then*  u  rm- 
the  colours  of  the  flagg  carried  by  tite  refpeAIve  meHiately  to  acquaint  his  dptain,  that*  npon  hii 
admirals  belonging  to  the  fame,  vh,  red^  <ivhiUj  report  to  the  inidfhioman;  they  may  be  repUcird 
2fnd  blue ;  the  princit)al  commander  ctf  which  bears  The  man  who  takes  care  of  the  powder  H  to  place 
the  title  of  admiral:  and  each  has  under  him  a  himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  deck  from  :h^. 
vice-admiral  and  a  re^r  admiral^  who  are  likewife  where  we  etigapp,  excepting  when  fighting  both 
flag  officers.  fides  at  once,  wfien  he  is  to  be  amid-ihfps.    Hr  U 

(3.)  NAvy,  CHIEF  OFriCERS  oT  THE.  The  not  to  fuffer  any  other  man  to  take  a  cartrK^^ 
principal  officers  of  the  n.ivy  are  four,  viz.  the  from  him  htrt  he  who  is  appointed  to  ferve  t^e 
treafurer,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  rbceive  money  gun  with  th^t  article,  neither  }n  time  of  a  m! 
otrt  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  pay  all  the  charged  engagement  nor  at  exercife.  Lanthomn  are  n^t  to 
of  the  naty,  by  warrant  frotfi  the  principal  offl-  be  brought  to  quarters  in  The  rright,  nntfl  the  nilj- 
cers :  comptroller,  who  attends  and  controuls  all  fhipman  gives  his  ordets  for  fo  doing  to  the  per. 
payment  of  wages,  is  to  know  th^  rates  of  ftores,  fo'n  he  charges  with  that  article,  E^ery  thing  be- 
to  examine  and  aud^c  all  accounts,  &c.:  furvej-  ing  fn  its  place,  and  not  the  leaft  lamher  In  tbe 
or,  who  is  to  know  the  ftate  of  all  ftores,  and  fee  way  of  the  guns,  the  exercrfe  hegitrt  with,  1.  &• 
wants  fupplied  ;  to  eftimate  repairs,  chafge  boat-  Unee.  At  this  word  every  one  is  to  obferte  a  E- 
fwains,  &c.  with  what  ftores  they  I'eceive,  and  at  lent  attention  fo  the  officers^,  2.  Ca/f  loafr p» 
the  end  of  each  voyage  to  ftate  and  audit  ifccounts :  gum.  Th^  mu2«te  lafliing  is  to  be  t^iken  r>ff  froa 
clerk  of  the  adls,  whofe  bUfinefs  it  is  to  i-e6ord  alt  the  guns,  and  (b^ing  coiled  up  In  a  fma}|  coim 
orders,  contracts,  bills,  warrants,  &c.  pafs)  is  to  be  made  faft  to  the  eye-bolt  al>oveth( 

(4.)  Navy,   Commissiokers,  &c.  op  the.  port.    The  laftiing  tackles  at  the  fame  time  to  be 

The  commiflioners  of  the  navy  are  5 :  the  firll  ex-  caft  loofe,  and  middle  of  the  breeching  ieiied  xa 

ecutes  that  part  of  the  comptroller's  duty  which  the  thimble  Of  the  pomillion.    The  ipting*»  tn  fce 

delates  to  the  comptrolHng  the  vi^ualler'tf  ac-  taken  down,  and,  with  the  crt^w,  baodfpi^e^  ir. 

counts;  the  id  another  part  of  the  faid  cbmptrol-  iaid  upon  the  deck  by  the  gun.  N.  B-  When  pre- 
Icr'sdtity,  relating  to  the  account  of  the  ftorekeep-  '  pared  for  engagingr-ah  enemy,  the  ieizing  witbis 

ers  of  the  yard ;  the  3d  has  the  diredlion  of  the  the  clinch  of  the  breeching  is  to  he  cut,  that  the 

navy  at  the  port  of  Portfmouth  ;  the  4th  has  the  gun  may  coitie  fuftieiently  within  board  for  loa^ 

fame  at  Chatham?  and  the  5ih  at  Plymouth,  ing,  and  that  the  force  of  the  recoil  may  be  more 

There  are  alfo  other  commiHioners  at  large,  the  fpent  before  it  afts  upon  the  breeching,     j.  Uvd 

number  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  exigencies  your  guns.    The  breech  of  your  metal  it  to  be 

of  public  affairs ;  and  fince  the  increafe  of  the  raifed  to  as  to  admit  the  foot  of  the  bed't  he^z 

royal  navy,  thefe  have  feveral  clerks  under  them,  placed  npon  the  axle-tree  of  the  carriage,  with  \ht 

with  falaries  alloif  ed  by  the  king.    The  vtouatl-  quoin  Upon  the  bed,  both  their  enda  being  eves 

ling  of  the  royal  navy  hath  formerly  been  under-  one  with  the  other.    N.  B.  When  levelled  for  §r. 

taken  by  contract ;  but  is  now  managed  by  com-  ing,  the  bed  is  to  be  laflied  to  the  bolt  vtrhich  f:!> 

rtiiflioners,  who  hold  their  office  on  Tower-hill,  ports  the  inner  end  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  thnwra 

London.   The  navy-office  is  where  the  whole  bu-  out  of  its  place  by  the  violence  of  the  gun*s  raotjn 

finefs  concerning  the  navy  is  managed  by  the  prio-  when  hot  with  frequent  difcharges.     4*   Taie  mi 

cipal  officers  and  commiffioners.  your  tompions.   The  tompion  is  to  be  taken  ocr  rf 

(5.)  Navy   Discipline,   or  Regulations,  the  pun's  mouth,  and  left  hanging  by  it »  lanurf. 

See  Maritime  State.  5.  Run' out  your  guns.    With  the  tackles  hookri 

(6.)  Navy  Exercise.     The  exercife  of  the  to  the  upper  bolts  of  the  carriage,  the  gun  li  td 

great  puns  wis,  till  lately,  very  complicated,  and  be  bowfed  out  as  clofe  as  poflSble,  without  the  £• 

abounding  with  fuperfluities,in  our  navy,  as  well  Gftance  of  crows  or  hand-fpikes;  taking  carrx 

as  all  others.    The  following  method  was  then  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  breeching  clear  of  t-r 

fucccfsfully  introduced  by  an  dfficer  of  diftin-  tracks  by  hauling  it  through  the  rings  ;  it  b  t»» 

guiihed  abilities :   Upon  beat  to  arms  (every  bo-  to  be  bent  fo  as  to  run  clear  when  the  gun  '» 

dy  having  immediately  repaired  to  their  qllar-  ftred.    When  the  gun  is  out,  the  truck te  falls rt 

ters)  the  midihipman,  commanding  a  number  of  to  be  laid  along  fide  the  carriages  in  neat  fakr^. 

guns,  is  to  fee  that  they  are  hot  without  every  that,  when  the  gun  by  recoiling  oYerhanla  t^cn, 

neceffiiry  article,  as  (at  every  gun)  a  fpunge,  pow-  they  may  not  be  fubjeft  to  pet  foul,  as.the7  vmuM 

der  bom,  with  its  priming  \vin?8,  and  a  fufficlent  if  in  a  common  coil.    6.  Prime,    If  the  cartri^gr 

quantity  of  po wder,  cro\v,  hand-fpike,  bed,  quoin,  is  tO  be  pierced  with  the  priming  wire»  and  t*" 

tr.tin-ttlckle,  &c.  (d-ndlng  without  delay  for  a  fup<  vent  filled  with  powder,  the  pan  alfo  Is  to  be  f  ^ 

ply  of  any  thing  that  may  be  amiffingj  and  for  ed  ;  and  the  f)at  fpace,  having  a  fcore  throogh  : 

the  greater  certainty  of  not  overlooking  any  defi-  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  is  to  be  covered,  and  th  • 

cicncy,  he  is  to  give  ftridt  orders  to  each  captain  part  of  the  priming  is  to  be  bruifed  with  the  roo.-'i 

under  him,  to  make  the  like  examination  at  his  part  of  the  hohi.    The  apron  is  to  he  laid  otr*. 

fefpe^ive  ^gun,  and  to  take  care  that  every  re-  and  the  horn  hung  up  out  of  danger  fmro  tbr 

^ui&te  is  lu  a  ferviceabie  coaditiQB>  which  he  is  to  fiafh  of  the  priming,    7»  Point  your  gtmtm    At  thu 

commi'Yi 
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Qommand  the.gun  is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  ele-  fecured  in  the  place  it  is  at  all  times  kept  in.    la, 
vafed  to  the  height  of  the  obje(5t,  by  meaO«  of  the  Put  in  your  tomtiom.  The  tompions  are  to  be  put 
fide  fijhts ;  and  then  the  p.-rfon  pointing  is  to  di-  into  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon.     13.  Houje  your 
redt  his  fire  oy  the  upper  fight,  havin;:  a  crow  on  guns.    The  feizing  b  to  be  put  on  again  upon  the 
ooe  fide  and  a  hand-fpike  on  the  o^hcr,  to  hea«e  (rlinched  end  of  the  breeching,  leaving  it  no  flacker 
the  gun  by  his  dire^ion  till  1  e  cntches  the  obie<a.  than  to  admit  of  the  guns  being  houftd  with  eafe. 
N.  B.  The  men  who  heave  the  gun  for  pointing  The  quoin  is  to  be  taken  from  under  the  breech 
are  to  ftanji  between  the  fhip'a  fi  le  and  their  of  the  gun,  and  the  bed,  ftill  refting  upon  the 
crows  or  hand-ffjikes,  to  efcape  the  injury  they  bolt  within  the  carriage,   thruft  under,   till  the 
nii^ht  otherwifc  receive  from  their  being  (Iruck  foot  of  it  falls  off  the  axle-tree,  leaving  it  to  reft 
aj^iiinft  them,  or  fplintered  by  a  (hot ;  and  the  upon  the  end  viiuch  projedls  out  from  the  foot. 
man  who  attends  the  captain  with  "a  piatch  is  to  The  metal  is  to  be  let  do^n  upon  this.    Thegun 
bring  it  at  the  word,  **  Point  your  guos,"  and  is  to  be  placed  exadljy  fqiiare;  and  the  muzzle  is 
kneeling  upon  one  knee  oppofite  the  train-truck  to  be  clofe  to  the  wood,  in  its  proper  ^lace  for 
of  the  carriage,  ^nd  at  fuch  a  dillance  as  to  be  palling  the  jfnu7z1e  lafhings.    \^.  Secure  your  guns, 
ab/e  to  touch  the  priming,  is  to  turn  his  head  The  muzzV  lalhinjjs  muft  firft  be  made  fecyre, 
from  the  gun.  and  keep  blowing  geotfy  upon  the  and    then    with  ore  tackle  (having  all    its  j^arts 
lighted  matcn  tp  keep  it  clear  from  afhcs.    And  equally  taught  ^ith  the  breeching)  the  gun  is  to 
as  the  miffing  of  an  enemy  in  adlioni  by  negteft  }>c  lafhed.    The  other   tackle  'is   to  be  bowfcd 
or  want  of  cooixiefOf  Is  'moft  inexcufahle,  it  is  taught^  and  by  itftlf  made  fall,  that  it  may  \>e 
particularly  recommended   to   have   the  people  ready  to  caft  off  for  lafliing  a  fecond  breeching, 
thorough ly'mftru'fted  in  pointing  well,  and  taught  N.  B.  Care  muft  be  t^tn  to  hook  the  6rft  tackle 
to  know   the    ill    confequences   of    not   taking  to  the  upper  bolt  of  the  carriage,  that  it  may  not 
proper  means  to^  hit  their'  mark ;  wherefore  they  otherwife   obftruift   the   reeving   of  the  fccond 
Ijould  lj>e  made  to  elevate  their  guns  to  the  utmoft  breeching,  and  to  give  the  greater  \qu^\.\\  to  the 
licety,  and  then  to  p6iht  with  the  fame  exatk-  end  part  of  the  fall. '  No  pains  muft  be  I'pared  in 
I'j/s,  having  caught  the  ohy:&.  through  the  upper  bowfing  the  lalhing  very  taught,  that  the  gun  may 
ifc'ht.    At  the  word,    g.  Firtf   the  match  is  in-  have  the  leaft  play  that  is  poflible,  as  their  being 
Untly   to   be  put  to  the  bruifud  part  of  the  loofe  may  be  produAive  of  very  dangcroui  con- 
criming;   a^d  when  the  gun  is  difcharged,  the  fcqucnces.    The  ouoin,  crow,   and    hacd^fpike, 
ent  is  to  be  cloll'd,  in  order  to  fmother  any  fpirk  are  io  be  put  under  tic  gun,  the  powder-horn 
•f  Bre  that  may  remain  in  the  chamber  of  thegun ;  hung  up  in  its' place,  8c  c.     Bv-ing  engaged  at  any 
nd  the  man  who  fpungcs  is  immediately  to  place  time  when  there  is  a  Urge  fwcU,  a  r(4i;;h  fea,  or 
imiielf  by  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  readinefs;  in  fqually  weather,  5cc.  as  the  fhip  mayt)e  tiabfe 
.'hen,  at  the  next  word,  9.  Spunge  yoursun%  The  to  be  fuddenly  much  heeled,  the  port  tackle  fajl 
)ungc  is  to  be  rammed  down  to  the  bottom  of  is  to  be  kept  clear,  and  (whenever  4he  working 
10  chamber,  anxl  then  twifted  round,  to  extin-  of  the  gun  will  admit  of  it)  the  man  charged 
uidi  cfflcdually  any  remains  of  fire;  and  when  with  that  office  is  to  keep  it  in  his  hand;  at  the 
rawn  out/  to   be  ftruck  againft  the  outfide  of  faipe  time  the  muzzle-lafhing  is  to  be  kept  faft  to 
le  muzzle,  to  (hake  off  any  fparks  or  fcrnps  of  the  ring  of  the  port,  and  being  hauled  taught,  is 
le  cartridge  that  may  have  come  out  with  it;  to  be  fattened  to  the  eye-bolt  over  the  port-hole, 
id  next,  its  end  is  to  be  {hifted  ready  for  load-  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  gun'^  way  in  firing,   in 
g\  and  while  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed  order  to  haul  it  in  at  any  time  of  danger.    This 
I  provide  a  cartridge  is  to  go  to  the  box,  and  precaution  is  not  to  be  omitted  when  engaging 
r  the  time  the  fpunge  is  out  of  the  gun,  he  Is  to  to  the  windward  any  more  than  when  to  the 
lye  it  ready;  and  at  the  word,  10.  Load  with  leeward,  thofe  fituations  being  very  fubjed  to  alter 
rtriJge^   The  cartridge  (with  the  bottom  end  at  too  fbort  a  warning.'    A  traintackle  is  always 
it,  feam  dowawardsi  and  a  wad  after  it)  is  to  to  be  mgde  ufe  of  with  the  lee- guns ;   and  the 
put  into  the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little  way  within  man  ftationed  to  attend  it  is  to  be  very  careful  in 
e  moutb*  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  entered;  pretenting  the  guns  ivmning  out  at  any  improper 
e    cartridge    is  then  to  be  forcibly  rammed  time. 

wn,  and  the  captain  at  the  fame  time  is  to  keep        NAWORTH  Castlr,    an  ancient   cattle   in 

J    priming  wire  in  the  vent,   and,   feeling  the  Cumberland,   ten  miles  from  Carlifle,   near  the 

rtriclge,    is  to  give  the  word  home^   when  the  Gelt,  ftill  entire  and  inhabited.    It  is  a  large  pile, 

nmer  is  to, be  drawn,  and  not  before.    While  fquare,  and  built  round  a  court.    On  the  N.  it 

sis  doing,  the  man  appointed  to  provide  a  ftands  over  the  river  Ithing,  at  a  gr  >;'  h.-i^ht,  the 

)t  IS  to   provide  one  (pr  two,  according  to  the  banks  (bagged  with  woodf.    The  whole  houfe  is 

Icr  at  that  time)  ready  at  the  muzzJe,  with  a  a  very  irregular  build ingi  the  rooms  numerous* 

d   Jfkewife;  and  when  the  rammer  is  drawn*  acceflible  by  16  ftaircafcs,  with  molt  frcq!:cnt  and 

the   word,  XI.  ^liot  ifour  guns.  The  (hot  and  fudden  afcents  and  defcents.  &c. — The  gieat  hall 

d   upon  it  are  to  be  put  into  the  gunt   and  has  a  gallery  at  one  end^  adoA)ed  with  four  vaft 

uft   a   little  way  down,   when  the  rammer  is  crefts  carved  in  wood ;  viz.  a  gtiflin  and  dolphin, 

be  entered  as  before.  The  (hot  and  wad  are  with  the  fcollops;  an  unicorn,  and  an  ox  v.iih  a 
be  rammed  down  to  the  cartridge,  and  there  coronet  round  his  neck.  In  front  is  a  iigure  in 
e    a     couple   of   forcible    ftrokes*    when    the    wood  of  an  armed  man ;   two  others,   in  (hort 

imer  is  to  be  drawn^  and  laid  out  of  the  way  jackets  and  caps;  a  pouch  pendant  b<.hii  d,  and 
t)}o  ^uns  and  tackles,  if  the  exercife  or  adlion  the  mutilated  remains  of  Priapus  to  each;  one 
oDLinued ;  but  if  it  is  over,  the  fpunge  is  to  be    has  wooden  Ilioes.    Thtfe  fetm   the   ludibriuM 

*  R  r  r  r  a  mule 
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aulit  m  thofe  grofs  days.    The  top  and  upper  NAXIANS,  the  people  of  Naxos. 

«nd  of  the  room  is  painted   in  fquares,   to  the  NAXIVAN,   NACStvAN»  or  KACCHiVAt,  S 

number  of  107,  reprefenting  the  Saxon  kings  and  town  of  Perfian  Armenia,  fuppo(ed  to  ban  ben 

heroes.    The  chimney  here  is  si  yards 'broad,  the  ancient  Artaxata^  one  of  the  Urged  dtieid 

Within  this  is  another  apartment,  hung  with  old  theeaft,  once  containing  40,000  houfet.    It  was 

tapettry,  a  head  of  Ann  of  Cleves ;  on  one  fide  ruined  by  Abbas  I.  who  removed  the  inhabitacti 

of  her  a  fmall  picture  of  a  lady  in  full  length,  &c.  into  the  interior  parts  of  Perfia.  .It  began  tort* 

and  many  others.    Many  of  thefe  paintings  were  cover  in  the  17th  century,  when   it  contaiaed 

brou^rht  from  Kirk-Ofwald   caftle   when  it  was  2000  houfes,  belides  bazars,  caravanferat,  public 

^emolifhed.    The  chapel  has  a  cieling,  and  part  baths,  &c.    It  is  90  miles  S£.  of  Erivan,  and  15^ 

•of  its  wainfccA  of  the  fame  kind,  beiAg  paintings  E.  of  Erzerum. 

of  patriarchs,  Jcwifh  kings,  &c.    It  has  a  floor  NAXIUS  Lapis.    See  Naxvs,  K°  3. 

of  plafVer  of  Paris,   as  have  fome  other  of  the  NAXKOW,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ilk 

rooms.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  very  large  and  of  Lalmdi  with  a  comroodioni  harbour,  asd  i 

fpacious.    The  fmall  Popilh  chapel  is  above  (lairs,  plentiful  fifhcry;  60  miles  SW.  of  Copenbager. 

and  joining  to  this  chapel  is  the  library,  which  Lon.  11.  31.  E.  Lat.  54.  51.  N. 

ttas  a  wooden  roof;  the  books  are  old,  there  are'  (i.)  NAXOS,  or|  in  ancient  geograpby>  s 

not  above  one  or  two  of  the  MSS.   here  now.  (i.)  NAXUS,       )  ifland  in  the  JEgean  Se:, 

Tins  callle  vas  built  by  one  of  the  Dacres,  about  now  called' Naxia,  formerly  Strongylc,  Dii* 

the  reign  of  Henry  JII.    In  the  garden-walls  wer^  DionyJiaSf  flallipolh^  and  ISttte  Sicily.    It  vu 

ftones  with  Roman  infcriptions,  which  the  late  called  Strtmgyle^  from  a  Greek  word  fignifyu^ 

earl  of  Carlifle  gave  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  and  rounds  though  in  reality  it  is  rather  fquaretbi 

were  by  him  removed  to  his  mufeum  at  Rookfby.  round.  The  names  of  Dia  or  Divine,  and  Diaa^x 

On  one  of  thefe  ftones  is  this  infcription,  Peditum  were  given  it  as  being  confecrated  in  a  pecuk 

tcntum  quinquaginta  Britannorum  ;  whence  it  ap-  n^nner  to  Dionyfius  or  Bacchus.  ThatofCt/l^ 

pe;trs,   that  the  Romans,   when  in  poflenion  of  Pliny  and  Solinus  derive  from  the  metropolis c 

South  Britain,   fometimes  indulged  the  national  the  ifland,  formerly  a  moft  beautiful  city,  vbc 

troops  with  tlie  favour  of  garriioning  their  own  'is  the  import  of  the  name  Ca//^a/ir.    Tbe;rcr 

territories.  fertility  of  the  country  gave  rife  to  the  Dame  ^^ 

(i.)  NAXTA,  in  ^modern  geography,  a  confi-  Little  Sicify^  Kaxus  being  the  moft  fertile  of  li 

.derable  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  15  miles  in  the  Cyclades,  as  Agathemerus  informs  us,  aiui  &•' 

Jength  and  88  in  circumference,  anciently  called  lefs  fo  than  Sicily  itfelf.    The  name  NaxuSy  \cst 

J^AX08«    It  is  covered  with  orange,  olive,  lemon,  aflert,  was  borrowed  from  one  Naxus,  ub^ 

i:edar,  citron,  pomegranate,  fig,  and  mulberry  whofe  condudt  the  Carians  poflefled  tbenafelvi 

-trees ;  and  there  are  many  fprings  and  brooks.    It  of  the  ifland ;  others  lay  from  Kaxus,  the  fofi  • 

lias  no  harbour,  and  yet  they  carry  on  a  con-  Endymion.    Stephanus,  Suidas,  and  Phavorirr 

-fidcrable  trade  in  barley,  wine,  figs,  cotton,  filk,  derive  it  from  *a5«',  to  JacriAee^  from  the  ar* 

iiax,  cTieefe,  fait,  oxen,  flieep,  mules,  and  oil.  facrifices   oflfered    here   to   Bacchus.     Bocdi" 

Jt  dill  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  the  beft  agrees  as  to  the  facrifices  in  honour  of  Bacci:^ 

wine  in  the  Levant.  They  burn  only  oil  of  maftic,  but  will  have  the  wbrd  to  be  a  corruptioa  a 

though  olive  oil  in  exceedingly  cheap.    It  is  inha-  the  Phoenician  nacfa^  ox  n\eja%^  faartfice  oa^rrfi', 

bited  both  by  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  live  in  great  Naxos  has  Paros  on  the  W.  Myconos  andlX:-* 

dreadof  the  Turks;  for  when  the  meanefi  of  their  on  the  N.  and  Iob  on  the  S.    It  was  tim^d tv 

(liips  appear  here,  they  always  wear  red  caps  like  its  excellent  wines.    Archtlochus,  as.  quoted" 

^galley  flnves,  and  tremble  before  the  loweft  officer;  Athenaeus,  compares  them  to  the  oedaroC^ 

but  as  foon  as  they  are  gone,  they  put  on  their  gods ;  and  Afclepiades,  cited  by  Stephanof,  ^^ 

•caps  of  velvet.    The  ladies  are  fo  vain,  that  when  that ,  B  tcchus  himfelf  taught  the  inhabitacu  '^ 

they  return  out  of  the  country,  they  have  forty  cultivate  their  vines.    It  abounded  with  all  \^ 

women  in  their  train,  halfon  foot  and  half  on  afles;  of  delicious  fruits;  orange,  olive,  lemoo,  cr^* 

one  of  whom  carries  a  napkin  or  two,  another  a  citron,    pomegranate,    naulberry,    and    6g-t7«^ 

petticoat,  another  a  pair  of  (lockings,  and  fo  on  ;  It  was  famous  for  quarries  of  that  fort  of  u^'- 

which  appears  very  ridiculous  to  ftrangers.  There  which  the  Greeks  called  ophttu^  from  its  ^ 

JLTt  four  archhifliops  fees  in  this  ifland,  and  many  green,  and  fpeckled  with  white  (pots  like  thi^ 

villages, though  the  whole  ifland  does  not  contain  of  a  ferpent.    The  beft  emerakls  are  iowiA'*^ 

above  Jooo  inhabitants.    The  higheft  mountain  on  mountains  near  the  W.  coaft,   whence  *> 

isZiA,  which  fignifies  the  mountain  of  Jupiter,  neighbouring  cape  is  called  by  the  ItaKaw  C^ 

"There  are  but  few  antiquities,  except  fome  re-  Jmeriglio^  or  the  Emerald  eetpe^    Diodorus  ItUt^ 

mains  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus.    Some  fay  they  that  the  ifland  was  firft  peopled  by  tbeTbncir^ 

have  mines  of  goJd  and  filver;  however,  there  is  Thefe  wcte  fubdued  by  a  body  of  Tbefla^^ 

one  erf  emery,  which  is  fo  common  here,  and  fo  who  having  poflefled  the  ifland  for  abo«  '-^ 

cheap,  that  the  Englifli  often  ballad  their  ftiips  years,  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  a  fatt^ 

with  it.    Some  Ciy  it  is  100  miles  in  circumference  After  the  Trojan  war,  the  Carians  fettled  h«»t»«^ 

and  30  broad.  called  the  iflaod  Naxos,  from  their  king,  «fco  « 

(2.)  Naxia,  a  confiderable  town,  capital  of  the  the  fon  of  Polemon.   He  was  fucceeded  by  kfi*  • 

above  iOe,  over  againft  the  iflc  of  Paros,  with  a  caftle  Leucippus,  and  Leucippus  by  his  fon  Smarciu^^- 

and  two  archbifliops  fees,  the  one  Greek  and  the  whofe  reign  Thefeus,  coining  out  of  P^^*";  **^^ 

other  Latin.    The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  here  with  Ariadne,  whom  he  was,  in  bis  f?:* 

-arc  Greek?.    Lon.  25.  ii.E.    Lat.  37.  8.  N.  xrommanded  by  Bacchus  to  leave  in  thbifl*** 
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colooy  of  Cnidians  and  Rhodians  afterwards  fet-  field  parifli.  In  1641  he  was  a  foldier  fioder 
lied  here  under  Hippotbous  «nd  Xathas,  the  Lord  FairfiuCy  being  then  a  prefbyterian*  but 
laft  of  all  the  lonians  who  poifelTed  the  whole  became  an  independent,  and  was  made  quarter^* 
ifland;  whence  the  Naxians  are*  by  Herodotus,  mafter  under  Gen.  Lambert.  In  165  i-a  he  wai 
called  loniansf  and  ranked  among  the  Athenian  converted  by  George  Fox  the  quaker,  and  corn- 
colonies,  menced  a   preacher   and   prophet  among  that 

(».}  Naxus,  or  Naxos,  the  capital  of  the  people.    One  of  his  prophecies  was,  that  the  laft 

above  ifland  now  called  alfoNa XI A.    Near  it  the  judgment  Ihould   be  on  the  xjth  day  of  next 

Athenians  and  ficeoti^ns,  under  Chabrias,  defeated  November.    The  falfehood  of  this  predidion  wai 

the  Lacedemoniaqs  under  Agefilaus ;  on  the  lotb  fbon  perceived,  yet  fuch  is  the  power  of  eo» 

Sept.  A.  A.  C.  377.  thnfiafm,  that  his  hme  rofe  daily.    He  went  to 

(3.)  Naxus,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  fiimous  London  in  1655,  and  having  ftrange  fancies  of 

for  its  hones,  made  of  the  laflt  Namui,  celeftial  illuminations,   confidered  bimfelf  as  a 

(4.]  Naxus,  a  town  or  Sicily,  built  by  the  fovourite  of  heaven.    In  1656  be  went  into  the 

Chalctdians,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Mount  Taurus*  weft  of  England,  but  his  extravagancies  were  fo 

deflroyed  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant ;  from  whofe  great,  atid  his  opinions  fo  blafphemous,  that  even 

niinsTAUROMiNiuM,  built  by  Timoleon»  either  in  thofe  days  of  fanatical  delufion,  they  were 

arofe  or  was  increafed.  Plutareb.  heard  with  fuch  horror,  that  he  was  imprifonod  a 

(5,6.}  Naxus,  K.  and  founder  of  Naxos.   See  month  in  Exeter  gaol.    Refolving  to  return  to 

Naxus,  N^  i.  London,   he  made  his  entrance  into  Briftol,  in 

(i.)  NAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  imitation  of  the  manner  our  Saviour  entered  into 

Lower  Pyrenees ;  9  miles  SSE.  of  Pan,  and  15  Jeruialem,  the  people  calling  out  "  Holy,  holy, 

£.  of  Oleron.  holy,  lord  god  of  Sabaoth,''  &c.  for  which  impi- 

(3.)  Nay 9  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  ous  condud  he  was  apprehended  with  fix  of  his 

Upper  Loire ;  xi  miles  SE.  of  Bnoude.  afibciates,  fent  to  London,  imprifoned,  and  con« 

(3.)  Nay,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  demned  to  be  whipt,  and  put  to  bard  labmir. 

the  Charentc,  between  Saintes  and  Cognac.  The  fentence  was  executed,  and  he  recovered  nis 

(4.)  Nay,  a  town  of  Switzerland^  in  Berne,  the  fenfes,  expreifed  his  repentance,  and  was  again 

birth-place  of  J.  Abbadib.  received  by  the  quakers,  who  had  difowned  him, 

(5.)  *  Nay.  a/v.  [aof  Sax.  oriif  ^y^.]    z.  No;  In  1(59  he  was  freed  from  prifon,  and  in  x66o 

an  adverb  of  negation^ —  fet  off  to  fee  his  wife  apd  children ;   but  being 

Difbutes  in  wrangling  fpend  the  day,  robbed  and  left  bound  by  the  way,  he  was  carried 

Whilft  one  fays  only  yea,  and  t'other  no/,  Denb*  to  a  friend's  houfe  at  Rtppon,  where  he  died  in 

3.  Not  only  fo,  but  more.    A  word  of  amplifi-  November  1660.    He  was  the  author  of  feveral 

cation. — A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  en-  works;    but  his  eccentricities,   rather  than  hit 

deavour,  yea,  when  he  is  abfent;   »Ay,   when  writings,  have  preferved  his  memory,  and  he  it 

dead,  by  his  example  and  memory.  Ben  Jonfin.  recorded  not  fo  much  as  a  man  of  genius  or  parts* 

-^He  catechiied   the  children   in  his  chamber,  though  poflefled  of  both,  but  rather  as  a  fthUng 

giving  liberty,  nay  invitation  to  as  many  as  would,  example  of  the  power  of  enthufiafm. 
to  come  and  hear.  F^ri/.— This  is  then  the  allay       NAYRES,  the  nobility  of  the  Malabar  coaft. 

of  Ovid's  writings,  which  is  fulBciently  recom-  They  are  reckoned  the  oldeft  nobility  in  the 

penfed  by  his  other  excellencies ;  jm;,  this  very  world ;  for  the  moft  ancient  writers  mention  tbem» 

nult  is  not  without  its  beauties ;  ror  the  moft  and  quote  the  law  that  permits  the  Nayre  ladtet 

fevere  cenfor  cannot  but  be  pleated.  Dnden»^-V[  to  have  many  hufbands  \  every  one  being  allowed 

a  fon  fhould  ftrike  his  father,  not  only  tne  crimi-  four,  or,  according  to  Mr  Cruttwell,  from  feven  to 

nal  but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted  out;  twelve;  only  they  muft  belong  to  the  fame  tribe. 

nay,  the  inbabitants  of  the  place  where  he  lived  Their  boufes,  whidi  ftand  fingle,  have  as  many 

would  be  put  to  the  fword ;  nayt  the  place  itfelf  doors  as  the  lady  has  hufbands.    When  one  of 

would  be  razed.  SfieSator.    3.  Word  of  re^fkl.  them  vifits  her,  be  walks  round  the  houfe,  ftriking 

— ^Tbey  have  beaten  us  openlv  uncondemned,  with  his  labre  on  his  buckler ;  he  then  opens  hit 

being  Romans,  and  have  caft  us  mto  prifon ;  and  door,  and  leaves  a  domeftic  with  his  arms  in  a 

now  do  they  thruft  us  out  privily  ?  naj  verily,  kind  of  porch,  who  fervet  to  inform  others  that 

but  let  them  come  themfelves  and  fetch  us  out.  the  lady  is  engaged.    One  day  in  the  week  the 

jISj  xvi.  37^ — The  fox  made  feveral  excufes,  doors  are  all  opened,  and  all  her  hufbands  vifit 

but  the  ftork  would  not  be  iaid  nay,  VBfirange*  and  dine  with  her.    Each  hufband  gives  a  fum  of 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  mone^r,  or  portion,  at  the  time  of  marriage;  and^ 

When  he  would  he  fiiall  have  nay.  Prdv,  the  wife  only  has  the  chai^ge  of  the  children.  The 

NAYERS,  or  Nairbs.    See  Nairbs.  Nayres,  even  the  Samorin,  and  the  other  princes, 

NATLAND,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Stour,  have  no  other  heirs  than  the  children  of  their 

which  divides  it  from  Effex.  Its  chief  manufadure  fitters.  This  law  was  eftabliffied,  that  the  Nayres, 

is  foap.  It  has  a  market  on  Friday,  and  is  fix  miles  having  no  family,  might  be  always  ready  to  march 

N.  of  Colchefter,  and  56  NE.  of  London.  againft  the  enemy.   When  the  nephews  are  of  age 

NAYLOR,  James,  a  noted  Englifh  enthufiaft,  to  bear  arms,  they  follow  their  uncles.  The  name 

born  about  i6f  6,  in  the  parifh  of  Ardefley,  near  oi  father  is  unknown  to  a  Nayre  child.   He  fpeakt 

Wakefield   in  Yorkfiure.     His   father,   though  of  the  huibands  of  his  mother  and  of  his  uncles, 

proprietor  of  an  eftate,  gave  his  fon  but  a  mean  but  never  of  his  father* 

education,  though  his  parts  were  very  confider-        *  Nayword.  »./  {nay  and  v(for£\  i.  The  fide 

able.    He  married  young,  and  fettled  in  Wake-  of  denial  \  the  faying  nay.    Not  in  ufc— 

Yo» 
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You  would  believe  my  fayingi  degree  of  purity,  denotes  a  man  or  woman  wb 

Howe'er  you  lean  to  th*  na^wfrd.  \ ,         $hak*  engaged  by  a  vow  to  abllain  from  wine  acd  d 

».  A  proverbial  reproach;  a,  bye-word, — ^If  1  do  intoxicating  li<juor8,  to  let  their  hair  grow  withoct 

not  gull  him  into  a  na^wordy  and  m^k?  him  a  cutting  or  fliaying,  not  to  ent^r  into  any  faoafctht 

common   recreationf   do  not  thm^  I    have    wit  was  polluted  by  hiving  a  dead  corpfe  in  it,  nor  to 

enough  to  lie  flraight  in  my  bed.   Sbfk* — 3.  A  be  prefent  it  any  funeral.    When  any  one  died  ia 

watchword.    Not   in    ufe. — I   have  fpoke  with  their  prefence^  tbey  begatn  again  the  whole  cer!- 

her;  and  we  have  a  nayqvord  how  to  know  one  icoony  of  their   comecratioQ  and  I^azanlelhip; 

another.    I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  mum  $  This  ceremony  gener<i11y  bfted  Z  days,  fometio? 

ilie  cries  budget ;   and  by  that  we  know  one  a  month*  and.  fometimes  their  whole  lives.  Whc: 

aaotber.  Sbak.  the  time  of  their  Na2arite{hip  was  accompliibr; 

N-VZALEOD.    Se^  England.  §  ij^  the  pried  .brought  the  pcrfon  to  the  door  of  \\* 

NAZaREAN*  )or  Nazarite*    has  various  temple,  who  there  offered  a  be  lamb  for  a  bont 

NAZAkEN^}  \  GgnificaUonSf  as  i.  One  that  pfierlo^,  a  ftie  lamb  for  an  expiatory  iacrilice,ri 

is  of  ^azareth,.pr  a  native  of  this  city,    a*  It  was  a  ram  for  a  peace-offeijing.    They  offered  likeiriie 

given  to  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  difcipksi  and  is  com-  loaves  and  cakes»  with- wine  fbr  the  fihatiQD&.  Afx 

mon-tf  taken  in  afeijfe  of  derifion  and  coptemptt  all  this  the  prieft  or  fome  other  ihaved  tl^ie  \U 

ill  iuch  au'  hors  a$  have  written  agaiiifl  Chrifkianity.  of  the  l^fazarite  at  the  door  of  the  tabemadtr,  ai 

3.   \  ''ed  of  hecctics.    4.  A  man  that  has  taken  burnt  his  hair»  throwing  it  upon  the  (ire  of 'i< 

a  vow   to   pbferve   the   rules   of   N^zaritefbip,  altar.    Then  the  prreil  put  into  the  hand  of  tk 

either  for  his  whole  iife,  as  Samfon  and  jfohn  the  Nazarite  the  ihoulder  of  the  ram  roafted,  max 

Baptiit ;  or  only  ,f or  a  tinie,  as  thofe  mentipoed  in  loaf  and  a  cake^  which  the  Na^artte  retarniag  irt) 

KiimSeravi.  ig,  19, 10.  Amos  ii  xi,  «.  .^^rLaftly,  the  hands  of  the  prieft,  he  offered  them  to  the  Lc^ 

ICizxriti'  in  fame  palTage^  of  Scriptuse  denote^}  a  lifting  them  up  in  the  prefence  of  the  K  i>rt{. 

man  ^f  particular  dtilindtion  and  xiignity  in  the  And  from  this  time  he  might  <^aio  drink  wbe,k^ 

cr'.it  ;,' i;,me  prince.  J.&ll.  TheoameKaz.u:ene  Nazariteihip  being  ^ccoraplimed.    As  to  ties 

Jidongs  to  j4'i4iB  Chriftf  not  only  becauie  gf  his  who  were  perpetual  Naearites*  as  wercSasu 

b-^viog  lived  the  greateft  part  of  his  lifeat  Nazareth,  aad  John  tbe  Eaptift,  it  appears  that  they  vr. 

but  ai!o  becaufe  tbe  prophets  had  foretold  tbat  he  confecrated  to  their  Nazarite/hip  by  their  pircu 

ihouiii  be  called  3  Nazarme*  See  Mattb.ti^3. .  We  and  contWuicd  alltbeir  iiycs  in  this  (bte,  with  c 

find  no  particular  place  in  the  prophets  in.  wMicb  It  drinking  wine  or  cutting  their  hair.    'V^ok  *!.' 

is  faid  tha(  the  Mefli ih  iliould  be  calied  a  Nazarene;  made  a  vx>w  of  Nazaritdhip  out  of  Palcliioe,  :*. 

and  St  Matthew  only  quotes  the  prophets  in  ge-  could  not  come  to  the  temple  when  thci:  «of 

ccral,    Perhapft  ho  would  infinuate,  that  the  con-  was  explreci,  contented  themfclves  with  obftrr^ 

fecration  of  the  Nazarites,  and  the  great  purity  of  the  abstinence  required  by  the  law»  and  after  tti 

which  they  made  prpitfflion,  was  a  frype  and  a  cutting  t^eir  hair  in  the  place  where  they  vr. 

Ibrt  of  a  prophefy  of  thofe  of  our  Saviour,  or  elfe  As  to  the  offerings  ,and  facrifices  prrfcribcT:  t' 

th.it  >hp  name  ti3  Naivr  or  Nazarittt  given  to  tiie  Mofes,  wljich  were  to  be  offered  at  the  temple  ^ 

patriarch  Jofeph,  Gen.  xltx.  a6.  Dimt.  xxxiiu  16.  themfclves,  or  by  .others  £or  them,  they  defr^^. 

wa4>  a  prophefy  which  was  to  be  fulfine<^  jn  the  this  till  they  could  have  a  convenient  cpportoc^^l 

perf»n  of  JefusChrift,  of  whom  Jofeph  wasa  figure.  Hence,   St  Patil  being  at  Corii>th9  and  U^'.; 

St  Jerome  was. of  opinion,  that  St  Matthew  -here  ma4e  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  he  had  his  bai:'^ 

aMudes  to  that  j>affage  of  Ifaiah  xi.  i.  and  U.  as.  off  at  Cenchreo,  and  put  off  fulfilling  the  rdia 

'<  And  there  (hall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  ftem  <kis  vow  till  he  fliouid  arrive  at  Jerul^Ietn.  .^ 

of  Jeffe,  and  a  branch  iHeb.  Nezer)  Hiall  gr.pw  .out  xviii.  18.  When  a  perfou  found  that  be  was  oc  - 

of  hifi  roots."    This  branch  or  Ntzer,  and  this  rod,  a  condition  to  make  a  vow  of  Nsziritefliip,  a  b^ 

are  certainly  intended  to  denote  Jefus  Chrift,  by  •not.leifure  to  perform  the  ceremonies  belci^V 

the  general  conf^nt  of  all  the  fathers  atul  interpre-  to  it,  he  contented  itimfelf  with  contributis^ '3 

terii.  lU.  The  fed  of  Naza&enes  wereChriiliana  the  expence  of  the  facrifice  and  of&iiogs  of  *^ 

converted  from  Judaifm,  whofe  chief  error  confift-  who  had  made  and  fulfilled  this  vow;  acdt:.* 

i>d  in  dcfcndirg  the  neceility  or  expediency  of  the  became  a  partaker  in  the  merit  of  fuch  Nix^* 

works  of  the  law,  and  who  obftinately  adhered  tp  fliip.    When  St  Paul  came  to  Jeniialrai*  i^^ 

the  pradlice  of  the  Jewifii  ceremonies^    The  name  58,  the  apoftle  St  James  the  Lefs,  with  the  a'-' 

^lazA'^enes  at  firfl  had  nothing  odious  in  it,  and  'brethren^  faid  to  him,  ASs  xxi.  sj,  u%  thj^  *• 

it   w;»s  often  given  to  the  firft  Chriilians.    The  quiet  the  minds  of  the  converted  Jews,  who  ^ 

fathers  fr^'quently  mention  \he gofpel  of  the  Naza-  been  informed  that  "he  everywhere  prcacW  -* 

rerttj,    which  diffi  rs   nothing  from  that  of   St  the  entire  abolition  of  the  law  of  Mofeia  he  cuf- 

Matthew,  which  w  *s  either  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  to  join  himfeif  to  four  of  the  faithfal  whofc*^^ 

foi  the  ufe  of  tlie  firfl  converts,  but  was  afterwards  vow  of  Kazaritefhip  upon  them,  and  cootifti" 

corrupt  d    by  the  Ebionites.    Thefe   Nazarenes  to  the  charge  of  the  ceremony  at  the  fhaviap 

pieferved  this  urii  gofpcl  in  its  primitive  purity,  their  heads;  by  which  the  new  confcrtf  w<^- 

Some  of  them  were  in  exiftence  in  the  time  of  St  perceive  that  he  continued   to  keep  ihe  U«- 

JtTorae,  who  does  not  reproach  them  with  any  V.    The   Hebrew   word    Nazir,  of  Kaur"" 

cr  ro* .  Tney  were  very  zealous  obfer vers  of  the  law  which  is  made  ufe  of  to  ^prefs  a  man  eialt^ 

of  Mofed,  but  held  the  traditions  of  the  Pharifecs  great  dignity,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  patriarch  J  o<- 

in  very  great  contempt. — JV.  Nazarite,  when  ufed  Gen.  xlix.  a6.  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  16. "  thit  t<  '^- 

to  fi^nify  a  perfon  under  the  ancient  law,  who  feparate  from  his  brethren,"  as  it  isino^"^ 

made  a  vow  of  obfcrving  a  more  than  ordinary  lation ;  or  at  the  Vulgate  and  others  ufli-c^^ 
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the  Hebrew,  **tliat  he  was  as  a  Naiinte  among' his  afcent  by  Hro  magrtificent  ftair«,  rmich  a<}mire4 

brethren,"  is  varfoufly  underftood.     Someibink  for  their  iron  balluftrade*,the  work  of  an  in jjeniotw 

that  the  Hebrew  word  Tta  Namr  in  thefc  places,  monk  of  the  converrf.    The  defcent  to  the  groftg 

fignifies  one  who  is  crowned,  chofen,  feparated,  «r  annnnciatron  chapel  below  is  by  fteps  of  l.^eau- 

ordiftlrrguifhcd ;  as  the  word  Tn  Nazir  fignifics  a  tiful  marblj^  cut -with  great  tafte.    Two  beautiful 

crown.    The  LXX  trandate  this  word  a  chief  at  columns  or  oriental  granite  ftrike  the  eye  at  en- 

him  that  is  honoured.   Calraet  thmks  that  this  was  trance.   They  have  been  conftru<5led  both  for  fup- 

1  term  of  dignity  in  the  courts  of  eaftern  princes;  port  and  (lament.    The  altar  of  this  fubicrra- 

and  that  at  this  day  in  'the  court  of  Perfia,  the  nean  chapel  tb  extremely  elegant ;  and  the  differ- 

fford  Na%tr  Ognifies  the  fuperintendant  general  ent  kinds  of  marble  with  which  it  is  orn/imented 

jf  the  king's  houfehoid,  the  chief  officer  of  the  recetre  an  additional  iuftre  from  .he  combined 

a-own,  the  high  fteward  of  hia  family,  treafiircs,  -Kght  of  feveraf  filver  lamps  prefented  by  Chriftiah 

md  revenues;  and  that  in  this  fenfe  Jofeph  was  princes.    On  folemn  feftivals,  the  walls  and  the 

the  Nazir  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh.    Le  Clcrc  pilaftera  are  ornamented  witl?  various  pieces  of 

tanflates  Nazir  a  prince,  and  calls  Jofeph  ••  the  tapeftry,  repreftnting  the  myfteriesof  the  Virgin ; 

)rince  of  his  brethren,"  in  the  two  places  already  a  fuperb  prefent  from  the  houfe  of  Auftfi^*    'n 

quoted.    Mr  Fool  declares  in  favour  of  this  laft  the  W.  part  of  the  city  ftands  a  Chrrftian  church* 

Tanflatiop.   See  ^ofephuy  Cbardiny  Qhryjoftom^  St  built,  as  is  faid,  on  the  iite  of  the  ancient  fyna- 

feroniy  fSfe.  gogue  where  Jefus  fhowed  the  Jewa  the  accom- 

(i.)  NAZARETH,  a  little  city  of  Jodsca  in  the  pUfhment  of  the  prophecies  in  his  perfon.    At 

ribe  of  Zebulun,  in  Lower  Galilee,  W.  of  Tabor,  lome  diftance  it  a  hirge  ft  one  of  a  round  form, 

iod  £.  of  Ptolemais.    Eufebius  fays,  it  is  15  miles  called  Chris's  Table*    Nazareth  formeHy  held  the 

rem  Legion  towards  the  £.  '  This  city  is  much  ''3d  rank  under  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem.    At 

:elebrated  in  the  fcriptures,  for  having  been  the  prefent  it  is  part  of  the  domains  of  the  chief  of 

ifual  place  of  the  rcfidence  of  Jefus  Chrift  for  the  Acre.    The  ancient  city,  after  the  ravages  of  fa- 

(o  years  of  his  life.  Luke  it.  ^i.    There  he  be-  naticifm,  was  reduced  toamiferable  hamlet,  con- 

:ame  incarnate,  lived  in  obedience  to  Jofeph  and  taining  only  a  few  Arab  huts.    Under  Daher  O* 

^ary,  and  thence  was  called  a  Nazarene.    He  Qiar,  however,  it  recovered  very  confiderab1y» 

>reacbed  there  fometimes  in  the  lynagogue,  id,  iv.  and  is  now  of  far  more  importance.    Lon.  35.  30. 

t6:  But  becaufe  his  countrymen  had  no  faith  in  E.  Lat.  3a.  30.  N. 

lini,  and  were  offended  at  the  meannefs  of  his  ori-       (3.)Nazareth,  abeautiful  town  of  Pennfylva* 

:inal,  he  did  not  perform  many  miracles  there,  nia,  in  Northampton  county,  chiefly  inhabited  by 

tfatth.  xiii«  C4.  58.  fo  he  fixed  his  habitation  at  about  500  Moravians.  It  is  regularly  buih,  chiefly 

Capernaum  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  id.vt.  13.  of  ^reeftone,  in  a  very  healthy  fituation.    It  has  an 

Nazareth  was  fltuated  upon  an  eminence ;  and  on  academy,  where  youth  are  taught  Latin,  French, 

me  fide  there  was  a  precipice,  from  whence  the  mufic,  drawing,  &c.    It  lies  10  miles  N.  by  £,  of 

*7azarene8  one  day  had  a  defign  of  throwing  down  fietblehem,  and'  63  K.  by^  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
)ur  Saviour,  becaufe  he  upbraided  them  with        (3.)  Nazareth,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  LbweV 

heir  incredulity,  Lukeiv.  19.  8t  Epiphanins,  fays,  Guinea,  which  tuns  into  the  Atlantic,  near  Cape 

hat  in  his  time  Nazareth  was  only  a  village,  and  Lopez  Gonfalvo. 
bat  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  it  was  inhabited        NA2AKITE.    See  Nazakene. 
17  Jews  alone,  exduflve  of  all  Chriftians.    Adam-       (1.)  NAZE,  or  Linoesness,  aTcape  on  the  S. 

tanus,  a  writer  of  the  7th  age,  fays,  that  in  Us  coaft  of  Norway,  jdining  the  main  land  by  a  very 

hse  there  were  two  great  churches  at  Nazareth,  narrow  rocky  isthmus.  Though  higb,  barren,  and 

*ne  in  the  midft  of  the  city,  built  upon  two  arch-  rocky,  it  is  inhabited  by  iz  families  of  peafants. 

S}  in  the  place  where  otir  Saviours  houfe  had  It  projedls  into  the  Korth  Sea,  one  mile  SW.  and 

:ood.    Under  the  two  archesi  was  a  very  fine  is  haft  a  mile  broad.  Lon.  7.19.  E.  Lat.  58.  i.N, 
3untain,  which  furniflied  water  to  the  whole  city.       (a.)  Naze,  or  Naze  Point,  a  headland  on  the 

Pbe  other  church  was  built  where  the  houfe  ftood  £•  coaft  of  EflTex,  S.  of  Harwich,  and  60  miles  from 

[herein  the  angd  Gabriel  announced  to  the  vir-  the  North  Forelah^,  with  which  it  fomu  the 

in  Mary  our  Lord's 'incarnation ;  and  we  are  mouth  of  the  Thames.    See  Foreland,  N°  2. 
M  that  tMs  church,  'which  is  fupported  by  two        NAZIANZEN.    See  Gregory,  N**  ao. 
rches,  19  ftill  in  exiftence.    Mr  M^undrell  fayl,        NA2iIANZUM,  or)a'feaport  of  Cappado- 
bt  there  il  a  convent  built  over  the  place  of  an-       NAZIANZUS,        )  ^iai  famous  for  the  birth 

unciation,  the  chamber  where  fhe  received  the  of  St  Gregory. 

Dgel's  {alutation,  having;  been  abDut  500  years       NAZIM,  the  lord  lieutenant,  viceroy  or  gover- 

go  removed  from  Nazareth  by  angels  to  Loretto.  nor  of  a  provinte  in  Hindoftan ;  the  fame  as  Lu* 

5ee  LoRETTO^  N**  lO    Calmet'i  opinion  upon  hatdar^  or  Nabob* 
tie  different  tranflations'of  this  famous  houfe  of       NAZIR.    See  Nazarene. 
♦orctto  is,  that  they  were  only  fo  many  different        N.  B.  a  contraftfoii  for  Nota  Bentt  Mark  well, 

oildings  made  upon  the  model  of  the  church  of  or  take  particular  notice. 
Cazatieth.    Mariti  tells  us,  that  in  the  E.  part  of       ♦  NE.  ad^.  [Saxon.   Thh  particle  was  fonner- 

he  city  ftands  the  chtrch  dedicated  to  the  BlelTed  ly  of  very  frequent  ufb,  both  fingly  and  by  con- 

'^irgin;  which  the  zeal  of  the  Cxnobit^s  raifed  tradion  in  compound  words:  asn/V/ for  n^tu;/'// or 

rom  the  ruina  Of  that  which  had  been  thrftroyed  tvDtU  notj  nas  for  ne^has  or  has  no( ;:  nij  for  ne  is  or 

7  the  Saracens.'  It  is  a  very  handfome  building,  is  not\    Neither;  and  not. — 
'»d  confifts  of  three  naves  \  in  the  middle  of  His  warlike  fhield  all  cover'd  clofely  was, 

t  hich  is  the  principal  altar ;  to  which  there  is  an        Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  fcen.     Spmfei\ 

(x.)  NEA, 
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(i.)  NEAi  a  river  of  Norway^  which  runs  into  (4O  Nealing  of  Steblv  is  the  heating  h  k 
Lake  Soelboi  in  Drontheim.  the  fire  to  a  blood-red  heat»  and  then  takmi  1 

(«.)  Nea»  an  ifle  between  Lemnos  and  the  Hel-  out,  and  letting  it  cool  gently  of  itCeSf.  Tlutii 
lefpont ;  which  rofe  during  an  earthquake.  PJin,  done  to  make  it  foftert  in  order  to  engrave  or 
ii«  87.  punch  upon  iL    See  Temf bring  and  Emguv 

N£J£THUS,  a  river  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grse-    ing. 
cia,  near' Crotona ;  now  called  Neto.  (5.)  Nbalihg  of  Tile  is  ufed  in  ancient  h- 

*  N£AF.  If./,  fff^,  Iflandick.]    A  fift.    It  is    tutes  for  the  burning  of  tile, 
retained  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  plural  neanyes- —        NEANDER,  Michael,  a  protectant  divine,  bon 
Give  me  thy  neaf^  Monfieur  Muftardfeed.      Shak»    at  Sofa,  in  Silefia,  in  15 13.'    He  was  educated  £ 

(i.)  NEAGH^  a  river  of  Wales  in'Denbighihirey  Sofo,  and  afterwards*  at  Wittemburg,  under  M^ 
runninginto  the  Conway,  6  miles  below  Llanroft.    landhon.     He  taught  with  much  appfaufe  a 

(1.)  Neagh,  Lough.    See  Lough-Neagh.       Nordhanfen  in  1549  ;  and  afterwards  ior  40  yem 

(i.)  NEALy  Daniel,  an  Englifti  hiftorian  and  in  the  academy  of  Ilfeldt  and  Pfortzbdm.  Hr 
divine,  born  at  London  in  16781  and  educated  at  publifhed  feveral  ufeful  works,  and  died  at  Pfat> 
Merchant  Tailors  fchool,  and  Rowers  DifTenting  zheim,  April  i6»  1595. 
Academy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Utrecht  and  NEANTHES,  an  orator  and  hiftorian  of  Cr- 
Leyden.  In  1 706,  he  was  eledled  paftor  of  a  con-  zicum ;  who  flonrifhed,  A.  A.  C.  3^7. 
gregation  of  Independents  in  Alderigate-^treet*  (i*)  *  NEAP,  adj*  \ntpfioi^  Sax.  futfi^%  poo.] 
He  wrote  a  Hiflory  of  Ne<uf  EngUmdt  in  a  vols  8 vo,  Lo^r ;  decrefcent.  Ufed  only  of  the  tide,  ad 
and  a  Hiftory  of  the  PuritofUf  in  4  vols  4to,  with  therefore  fometimes  ufed  fubftantively.— The  o> 
ibme  other  works.    He  died  in  1745.  ther  of  waters,  the  great  deep,  hath  loft  natbits 

(a.)  Nbal,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo.  of  her  ancient  bounds.     Her  motioo  of  cttQ^ 

( I .)  *  7*0  Ne  AL.  V.  a.  [omglauy  Saxon ;  to  kindle.]  and  flowing,  of  high  fprtngs  and  dead  neapSi  «t 
To  temper  by  a  gradual  and  regulated  heat. —  as  conftant  as  the  changes  of  the  moon.  HsiMcsT 
The  workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  fuch  re-  on  Prowdtnce.—Hoyif  doth  the  lea  conftantlycw- 
lentings  of  fire,  as  they  call  their  neaUng  heats,  ferve  its  ebbs  and  flows,  itsfpringsandffefl|^-ti<ks 
I>igf>tf^ — ^This  did  happen  for  want  of  the  glaffes  and  ftill  retain  its  faltnefs  ?  Ray. 
being  gradually  cooled  orneaUd.  Boyk. — ^If  you  (2.)  Neap,  or  Neep  Tides,  are  thofetitla 
file,  engrave,  or  punch,  upon  your  fteel,  neal  it  which  happen  when  the  moon  is  in  the  middle ci 
firft,  becaufe  it  will  make  it  fofter,  and  confe-  the  ad  and  4th  quarters.  They  are  low  tides,  0 
fluently  work  eaiier.  Maxon^j  Mecifankal  ExerciAs,    refped  of  their  oppofites  the  fpring-tides.  Af  t^ 

(3.)  *  To  Neal.  v.  n.  To  be  tempered  in  nre.  higheft  of  the  fpring-tides  is  three  days  after  tic 
— Redudlion  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein  if  full  or  change,  10  the  loweft  of  the  oeap  is  for' 
they  ftand  and  neal^  the  imperfed  metals  vapour  days  before  the  full  or  change.  On  which  ooc^ 
away.  Bacon,      '  fion  the  feamen  fay  that  it  is  deep  Reap. 

NEALED,  part.  a^.  among  feamen,  is  ufed  NEAPED,  ^r/.  a^'.  When  a  (hip  wants  m- 
when  the  founding  is  deep  water  clofe  to  the  ter,  fo  tha^  (he  cannot  get  out  of  the  harbour,  c^ 
fhore;  as  alfo  when  the  ftiore  is  fandy,  clayey,  the  ground,  or  out  of  thedock9  the  ieaxBalv 
oozy,  or  foul  and  rocky  ground.  flie  is  neaped^  or  beneaped. 

(f.)  NEALING,  »./.  or  rather  Annealing,       NEAPOLI,  a  town  of  Sardinia. 
Is  the  preparing  of  feveral  metals,  by  beating  or       (i.)  NEAPOLJS,  in  ancient  geography,  aci 
baking  them  in  the  oven,  or  the  like.  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  on  the  Sebethns,  c£d 

(2.)  Nealing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ad  or  art  of  alfo  Parthenopa,  originally  a  colooy  frooCC' 
burning  or  baking  earthen  or  other  ware  in  an  mac,  {Felkitu^  PHny^  Strabo,)t  accounted  a  Gf«t 
oven.  The  miners  at'  Mendip,  when  they  meet  city,  and  a  great  ftickler  for  Greek  ufages.  (5c: 
with  a  rock  they  cannot  cut  through,  anneal  it  X.ivr«  ^^^  Tadtus.)  Its  hot  baths  were  not  ia^ 
by  laying  on  wood  and  coal,  and  contriving  the  rior  to  thofe  of  Baiae,  according  to  Strabo;  tvo 
fire  fo,  that  they  quit  the  mine  before  the  opera-  miles  from  it  ftands  the  monument  of  f't'T^  ^ 
tton  begins,  it  being  dangerous  to  enter  it  again  is  now  called  Napiet,  See  Naples,  K*  ft 
before  it  be  quite  cleared  of  the  fmoke.  (ft*"— X3*)  Neapolis  was  alfo  the  name  of  u 

(3.) Nealing  of  glass  is  the  baking  of  glafs,  other  ancient  cities:  viz.  i.  A  city  oE  EgyptiS 
to  dry,  harden,  and  give  it  the  due  confiftence,  af-  the  Nomos  Panopolitanus,  between  ThdiB  t3 
ter  it  has  been  blown,  and  fafliioned  into  the  pro-  the  S.  and  Panopolis  to  the  N.  on  the  £.  fide  a 
per  works.— This  is  ufually  performed  in  a  kind  the  Nile;  otherwife  called  Gsmt.*  a.  in  Babfi^ 
of  tower  called  the  leerf  built  over  the  melting  nia,  near  the  Euphrates  on  the  S.  Itdc :  j.  ia  O' 
furnace.  See  Glass-making,  S^&.  IV,  §  HI*  ria,  near  the  Meander,  f/Vo^ifMVf.^  4.  inCyrenfr 
Nealing  of  glafs  is  alfo  uied  for  the  art  of  ftaining  ca,  between  Ptolemais  and  Arfinoe :  fPtokmS") 
glafs  with  metalline  colours.  *<  One  fine  ufeof  fil-  5.  Neapolis  or  C^enepoliif  on  the  E.  border  of  t^ 
ver  (fays  Mr  Boyle)  was  only  difcovered  fince  the  fame  province:  fid,/  6.  in  Ionia  5  (Strabo.)  whici 
art  of  annealing  upon  glafs  came  to  be  pradifed.  belonged  firft  to  the  Epbefians,  but  afterwardf  t9 
For  prepared  filver,  or  even  the  crude  metal,  be-  theSamians,  who  exchanged  Marathcfium,aiBOR 
ing  burnt  on  «  glafs  plafe,  will  tinge  it  of  a  fine  diftant  city,  for  it:  7.  in  Macedonia  AdjfAa,  n 
yellow  or  golden  colour.  And  there  are  feveral  miles £.  ol Philippi :  (Antonint)  8.  in  Pkfidii,ci 
mineral  earths,  and  other  coarfe  matters  of  ufe  in  the  borders  of  Galatia,  between  Ambladi  v^ 
this  art,  which  by  means  of  fire  impart  tranfpa-  Pappa:  (Ptokmj,)  9.  in  Samaria,  the  andtot  &'* 
rent  colours  to  glafs,  and  fometimes  very  different  chem,  which  fee ;  called  Neapolis  upon  itsrr^ 
ones  froni  thofc  of  the  bodies  themfelves.  ration  by  the  Romans:  (P^%  JoftpbuJ  i^  " 
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S^divia*;  pfLt^.SW.'fide  of  the  iflaikU  30  mtlei  Drydtn.    5.  Clofelf  i:elated,--If  one  fhall  ap» 

^^   of   MeialU;  Ap«y^  called  Neapoli:    11.  in  proach  to  any  that'  is  near^  of  kio  to  him.  Lent* 

llegio  Syrtiicm  caUe^^IfQ  l^tis  :  ia..in  ^^eugita*  xviii.^,    6.  IntirhaU;'  familiar ;  admitted  to  con- 

na  on  tlie 'Mediterranean!  £., of. Clypea»  and  S*  of  fiidence. — If  I  had  a  fuit  to  mader  Shallow,   I 

the  'IVQaidDtbrium  Mercurii.  .   .  would  humour  bis  men  wirh  the  iitiputation  of 

(i.][  Nl^L^J^'OLITAN.  a4i^  Of  or  from  Naplei.  being  near  their  mafter.  Shakejp.    7.  ToucMpg} 

(a.)  >l^4.rpi,iT4M  Republic,  a  fhort  lived  de-  preiling ;  afTe^ing ;  dcai'.— -^ 
mocrattc  State,  of  Ita'^yt  ere^ed  by  the  Frenchf  £vVy  minute  of  bis  being  tbrdfts 

upon  the  fUgbt.of  the  royal.family  of  NapleSt  and        Againft  my  near^ft^  of  life.  Sbai.  ^acbefb.- 

conlc>queut  fufpcniion.  of  thfrmonarchy,  in  Jan*  -r^He  could  never  judge,that  it  was  better  to  be' 

1799.  •  li  was  divided  intp  ti  departments,  called  deceived  than  not»  in  a  matter  of  fo  great  and 

FefwvUu^    Pie/car 09  Gari^Uano^  yohurno*  Sangro',  near  concernolent.  Lockr,,  8.  ParBmoniouSi  in- 


Ofan$o%  jSe/o^  J4r^  Brandanot  Crati,  and  Sagra»    dining 'to  covetoufnefs^  as  %ii^<;r  man. 
from  Us  chief  rivers  and  nicuntiihs.    It  was  over-        (3.)  ♦'NRAit.  fl</v.  ^  i.'*A!lhoft.-r    •^'*'* 
thrown  in  March  follo^ving.    See  Naples,  §  1%,  Whdfe  fame  by  every  toAgue  h  for  hi? r  Itilne*' . 

(34  Neapolitan  yellow.    See  Yellow.  rals  hurPd,  - .      *  . . 

Neapolitans,  the  people  of  Naples.'  Near  FroO)  the  mtd-day^a  point  tfiroughout  the* 

(i.)  *  NEAR.^rx^.  [ner,  S^jL;.naerf  Dutch  and  weft  em  world.  '         Drayton* 

Scottifh.]^  At  no  great  diftance  from':  clofe  to;  a.  At  bind;|  not  far  off  Utilefs^t  b^  rather  in- 
nigh  ;  not  far  from.  It  is  ufed  both  or  place  and  this  fenfe  an  adjedlive.— -ThoO  aft  nsa^  in  their 
time. —  month,  and  far  from  their  reins.  Jdr  xii.  4.—^ 

No  grief  did  ever  come  fo  i^ar  ,thy  heart* .    ,      .      tfe  ferv'd  great  Heftor,  and  was  ever  nearf" 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died,  ,  Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  liifl  fpear.  Jtrr. 

Shakejp.    3., Within  a  little. — Self-pleafrng  ftird  humorous 

Thou  thougbt'ft  to  help  me,  and  fucb  thanks    minds  are  fo  fenfible  of  every  restraint,  as  they  will 

I  give*  %Q,neaf^Xo  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be 

As  one  near  death  to  thofe  that  wiHi  him  live,      bonds  and  (hackles.  Bae6n*j  EJ/ajs.^Tm%  eaple 

Shak.    (hall  go  «rjr,"one  time  or  other,  txJ  take'yoa  for 

WitHT>Io6d,.the  dear  alliance  (ban  be  bought,    a  hare.  L^EJIrange.^Ut  that  paid  a  biilhet  of 

And  both  the  people  near  deftru^ion  brought,    wheat  per  acre,  would  pay  now  aboiit  L  it[  per 

Drydefif    annum;  which  wotifd  be  ntar  about  the  yearly' 

Tp  the  warlike  (teed  thy  (Indies  bend,  '    value  of  the  land.  Lode. — The  Ca (Lilian  would' 

Near  FiCa,*8  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  guide.         rather  have  died  in  rfavery  than  paid  fuch  *a  Turn' 

Dryden^s  Virg.    as  he  found  would*|fo  nenf  to  ruin  \\\Tt{yAddtfon. 
—This  child  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of     .  (4.)  ♦  Near  hand.  Clofely ;  without  aftirijf  or 
the  fpecies  of  man,  barely  by  his  (hape.  Locke^       waiting  at  a  diftance* — The  entering  near  hani 
(2.)  *  Nfi  AH.  adj.    z.  Not  di(Unt  in  place,  or    into  the'  nianner  of  performance  Of  tbr<it  which  is 
time.    [Sometimes  it  is  doubtful  whether  near  be    under' deliberation,  bath  overturned  the  opinion 
an  adje6kive  or  adverb.] — ^This  city  is  near  to  flee    of  the,poflibility  or  impo(ribinty.  Bacon. 
unto.  Gen,  xix.  lo.— Accidents,  which,  however        NEARCrfuS,  a  celebrated  admiral  undtrV  A- 
dreadful  at  a  diftance,  at  a  nearer '^'vt^  loft  much    lexaiider  the  Great,  who 'navigated  'the  Indian 
of  their  terrour  />//.— The  will,  free  from  the  de-    Otfean.    See  India,  J  4.    He  wrote  a  Journal  of 
termination  of  fuch  delires,  .is  Left  to  the  purfuit    the  njoylage^  which  is  extant,  and  was  iatelv  tr^nf- 
of  nearer  iatisfaAions.  i«ci<,— After  he  has  con-    lated'  into  Engli(h,  with  learned  notes  and  differ- ' 
tinued  his  doubling  in  hia  thoughts,  and  enlarged:   tations  by  Qr  Vincenf.    He  was  hiuch  efteemed*' 
his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleates,  he  ia  not  one  jot    aod.  honoured  1)y  Atex'ande^;  (M  MA^Ebort,  <^ 
marer  the  end  of  (nch  addition  than  at  firft  felting    15  ;}  and,  after  his  deaths  was  appointed  goicr- 
out.  Z^fir. —  rfor  of  P^mphylia  and  Lyci;<;  ' 

Whether  they  neareY  lived  to  the  bleft  times,        NEARDIA,  a  race  of  African^,  wivo  inhnble 
When  man's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes,    the  fttbuntains  of  Jidbel  AuAez,  in  Algiers.    Mr 

Harte.    Bruce  (ays,  they  are  much  fairer  in  the  comp lex r^n 

1.  Advanced  towards  the  end  of  an  enterprife  of    than  any  of  the  nations  to  the  S.  of  Britain :  their 

difauifitioD. — Unlefs  they  add  fomewhat  elfe  to    hair1«  red,  and  their  ey^s  blue  r^  they  maintain 

define  more  certainly  what  ceremonies  (hall  ftand    their  independence,  and  are  of  ^  favage  di()^fi- 

for  beft,  in  fuch  fort  that  all  churches  in  the  world    tion,  fo  that  our  traveller  foiUnd  it  difficult  to  ap- 

(hould  know  them  to  be  the  beft',  and'fo  know    proach  them  with  iafety.    Each  of  theifi  has  a 

them  that  there   may  not  remain  any  queftion    Greek  crofs  in  the'  middle  between  the  eyes, 

about  this  point ;  we  arc  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for    marked  with  antimony.    They  are  drvided  into 

all  that  they  have  hitherto  faid.  Hooker.    3.  Di-    tribes,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  have  huts  in 

reft;  ftraight;  not  winding. —  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  ftraw;al^d  ar^i 

Taught  to  live  the  neareft  way.  Milton,    by  our  author,  fnppofed  to  be  a  remnatit'of  the 

To  meafi>relife,learn  then  betimes, and  kn^>w,    Vandals.    He  even  thinks  thnt  they  may*be  de- 

Tow'rd  folid  good  what  leads  the  heureji  way,    fcendcd'  from  the  remaindei'  of  an  army  of  Van- 

Milton.  dais  mentioned  by  Procopius,  which  was  defeated 
4-  Clofe  I  npt  rambling ;  obfervant  of  ftileor  man-  among  thefe  mountains.  They  live  in  perpetual 
ccr  01  the  thing  copied.— Hannibal  Caro'b,  in  the  warsviih  the  Moors,  and  boaft  that  theiranccf- 
Halian,  is  the  nearefty  tl  e  moft  poetical,  and  the  tors  were  Chriftians.  They  pay  >Bo  taxes, 
rooft  fonorouB  of  any  tranfl.ition  of  the  .SSncid.  '♦•NEARLY.-tfifif.  [from^^ar.]  i.-At  nogreif 
Vol.  XV.  Part  II.  ^  S  s » s  ^llaBC^} 
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diftance;  not  remoteiYy.— Many  are  the  enemiel  (r.)  NEATHt  a  riTer  of  8.  Wafc«»  in  Bmk- 

of  the  priefthood;  they  ar&  diligent  to  obferve  nock  aod  Glamorgao  (htrety  which' 'rom  tatotbc 

whatever  may  nearh  or  remotely   UeittHh   it«  Brtftol  Cbatmel^  a  Itttie  below  Sf^aniea. 

Atterhwry.    a.CIofely;  preffingly,r—  (»,)  Nbath*  a  large»  aocieott  and  mpoVm 

Nearly  it  rrow  concerOB  us,  to  be  ftnre  town  of  S.  Wale^  id  Olamorfanlbiir,  Kited  m 

Of  our  ommpbteiice.                             MUtm.  the  above  nver,  over  Which  it  nai'^  hridgr,  intk 

— It  concemeth  them  riearly^  tO  preferve  thit  a  {(ood  harbour.    The  hihtt  of  itt  ancient  ciftk 

government  which  they  had   trufted  with  their  and  mooxftery  are  ftHI   to  be  feed.    The  boofr 

money.  Swift.    3.  In  a  niggardly  manner.  belonging  to  the  latter  la  kept  hi  proper  rcpib. 

*  NEARNESS.  »•/  t^rom  near:\   i.  Clofenefs ;  The  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  ildenBcg, 

not  remotent'fs;  approach .-^Gbd,  by  reafon  of  &c.'  Jt  has  markets  on  Wednefitay  and  Sxturdsj, 

nearnefii  forbade  them  to  be  like  the  Canaanites  or  and  exports  annoally  fhMU  60  to  70,000  fStaiS&m 

Egyptians.  Ifoo^l^r.-^Dellcate  fcUlptures  be  helped  of  coals,  to  Somerfet,  Devon,  Cornwall,  &c.  I 

with  nearnefii  and  grofs  with  diftance.  JVotton* —  has  two  extenfive  copper  works,  and  fevml  irr 

Thoie  bleded  fpirits  that  are  in  fuch  a  neamefo  works.    A  navigable  canal,  twelve  milet  long,  iai 

la  God,  may  well  be  all  fire  and  Iqvc.  Duppa* —  been  lately  cut  to  BreconAiire ;  and  it  has  a  conitn 

The  beft  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  th^  nearntfl  or  trade  with  London  and  BriOol.    It  is  featedttj: 

diftance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in' the  the  Briftol  Channel,.  9  miles  NS.  of  Swsn&i.  u 

original.  Pope.  %•  Alliance  of  blood  oi^afleAlon. —  NW.  of  LiandaiT,  and  aoo  W.  by  K.  of  Loodci 

There  may  be  many  reports  in  biftory,  that  upon  Lon.  3.  47.  W«    Lat.  51.  57. 17. 

the  death  of  perfbns  of  fuch  nearnefi^  men  have  *  NEATHERD,  ir.  /  [neathyrd^  Saxon.]  i 

had  an  inward  feeling  of  iL  Baeon>    3.  Tendency  cowkeeper  $  one  who  has  the  care  of  black  ati> 

to  avarice ;  caution  of  expence.—It  (hews  in  the  Bvnoxor,  bubidcus* — 

king  a  neamefs^  but  yet  with  a  kind  of  juftnefs.  There  neatherd  with  cur  and  his  horn, 

Bacon.  Be  a  fence  to  the  meadow  and  com.      Tk/*' 

(lO  *  NEAT.  aJJ>  [netp  French,  n^tidwt  Latin.]  The  fwains  and  tardy  neaiberds  caoc^  » 

T«  Elegant,  but  without  dignity.— -The  thoughts  laft 

are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quicknefs  and  paflion ;  Meoalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  maft.  U% 

the  expremon  humble,  yet  as  pure  as  the  language  *  NEATLY,  adtf*  [from  neat!\    y.  ElegtDiK 

will  afford;  neatt  but  not  florid ^  eafy,  and  yet  but  without  dignity ; Tprucely. — 1  will  newer tm 

lively.  Pope.    %•  Cleanly.—  a  man  again  for  keeping  his  fword  clean;  nor^ 

Herbs  and  other  country  mefles,  lieve  he  can  have  every  thing  in  him,  by  vesref 

Which  the  neat  handed  Phyllis  drefies.  Milton,^  his  apparel  neatly.  Shak. — 

•—If  yon  were  to  fee  her,  you  would  wonder  what  To  love  an  altar  built, 

)K)or  body  It  was  tb^  was  fo  furprifingly  neat  and  Of  twelve  vaft  French  romances  tMOly  gilt.  ?a 

clean.  Xtfov.  3.  pure;  unadulterated;  unmingled;  a.  Cleanlily. 

now  ufed  only  in  the  cant  of  tradct  but  formerly  *  NEATNESS,  n./.  [from  Mmf.]  i.  SpinccR^'' 

more  extenfive.—     •  elegance   without '  dignity.— Pelagins  carped  s 

Tuns  of  fweet  old  wines  along  tl^e  wall  \  the  curious  neatnefs  Of  men's  apparel.  EmL  * 

Neat  and  divine  drink.                    .    Chapman.  Cleanlineft. 

Our  old  wine,  neat^                         Chapman.  NEATTIE  LOCH,  a  lake  of  Invexnef»^fti% 

{%.)  *  NjiAT.  tt.  /.  \neat*  nyten^  Saxon;  natttt  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  whicbnB 

Iflandick  and  Scottiih.}  i.  Black  cattle;  oxen.  Jt  by  a  rivulet  fo  named  Into  the  BeaaXy. 

ia  commonly  ufed  colIe<ftively.— ^  ^  (i.)  NEB,  a  river  hi  the  Ifle  of  Man,  wfaidrd 

The  fteer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf,  into  the  Infli  Sea,  at  Peet-town. 

Are  all  called  neat.                                   Shak.  (a.)  *  Neb.  n.f,  [i;^^, Saxon.]  i.Nofe;  \xii 

— Smoak  preferveth  flelh ;-  as  we  fee  hi  bacoiii*  mouth.  '  Retain^  iti  the  north. — 

nM/j  tongues,  and  martlemas  beef.  Baeon^^  How  flie  holds  up  the  neb  I  the  bill  tobA 

His  droves  of  afles,  camel^,  herds  of  neat%  And  arms  her  with  the  boldneis  of  a  wife.  S^ 

And  flocks  of  (heep,  grew  fliortly  twice  as  great*  —-Take  a  glafs  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb.  Bus- 

Sandyu  ».  [In  Scotland.]    The  bill  of  a  bird.    SeeKa 

What  care  of  neat^  or  (heep  is  to  be  had,  NEBAH,  one  of  the  Abarsm  mountains. 

1  fing  Mecaenas.                            May's  Hrgil.  NEBAJOTH,  the  eldeft  fon  of  IsHMisttJ^ 

Some  kickM  until  they  can  feel»  whether  progenitor  of  the  Nabatenes*   Tbcy  werefnr<! 

A  flioe  be  Spanifli  or  neats  leather.      Hudibrau  to  the  Jews,  and  were  more  civilized  thus  tv: 

As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great  neighbours,  though  accufed  by  Biodoros  of  f^ 

A  critic  too».itt  hog  or  neat.                Budibras.  dering.    See  Nabatai  and  NABATBKt. 

—Set  it  injieh  mould,  with  neats  dnng  and  lime.  NEBEL.    See  Nablom. 

Mortimer.    »*  A  iingl«  cow  or  ox.—  NEBIO.    SeeNfiBBib. 

Who  both  by  his^calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  (i,  a.)  N£BO»  in  ancient  geography,  a  le? 

known,  high  mountain,  a  part  of  the  mounUiiiB  Ab»^ 

May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  flieep  of  his  own.  and  their  higheft  top,  whither  Mofes  was  <x^ 

Tttffer.  to  afcend  to  take  a  view  of  the  land  of  Cs»^ 

Go  and  get  me  fbme  repaft.—  and  there  die.  Situated  in  the  land  of  MoiIhoi^ 
What  fay  you  to  a  neat^s  foot  ? 
(3.)  Nbat,  or  Npt  Weksht,  the 
a  4roiiimodity  alone,  clear  of  the  caiki 

•  m  even  filth.    See  N»»                          "        '  time  defolate :  eight  miles  S.  of  Hefliboiu 
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(i.)  Nebq»  or  Nabo.    See  Nabo.  there  Is,  which  the  very  reading  of  the  word  of 

NEBUClHABNEZZAIl,  or  Nabuchgdomo-  God  ii  not*  apt  to  notify.  Hooitr>^^trf  tUu^ 

)&,  ififi  fecond  tLing  of-|QABYLONiA|  Ton  of  Na-  it  endowed  with  fucb  a  natural  priDcipie^  wliett« 

ipolafta-r  9nd ^jled  th^GKBATt  was  aflbciated  by  it  is  neeejjanly  inclined  to  promote  it«  own 

7  his  father  in  tl»e, ^niptre*  607  A.  A-, C.  and  the.  prefervation  and  well-being.  ^ilkhu,    %.  By  ine- 

>liowi^g  year  be.  toqi^  Xc^i^o^  *ang  of  Judah  vitahle  confequence.— They  who  recall  the  church 

rifooer,  aii4  propoiM  tp  cafry  him  and  his  fulv  unto  that  which  was  at  the  firft,  rnqft  nt^^arily 

kit  ia  captivity,  ihtcSabylon ;  but  upon  his  fub-  fet  bounds  and  limits  unto  their  fpeeches.  Sooker. 

liflion,  and  proniiling  to'  Wrtd  his  kingdom  under  3.  By  fate ;  not  freely.— The  church  is  not  of  foch 

Icbuchadnezzar,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  at  a  nature  as  would  neceffarily^  once  begun^  preTervc 

erufalcro*  ,  In  ^3  Jehoiakim  attempted  fo  ftiake  ilfclf  for  ever.   Pear/on.— 'thcY  (hould  ha?e  re- 

f  the  Babylo^n  yoke^  but  without  iuccefs;  folved  the  neceffity  of  all  inferior  events  into  thii 

ad  this  revolt  brought  on  the  general  captivity,  free  determination  of  Cod  himfelf^  who  executes 

^ebu<*i^dnekfcir:  alio  .4iWj|ed   the  Et^wplans,  necefarify  that  which  he  firft  )iropofed  freely, 

rom  nec(ffiir^.2 


Win.]  'i. 

)anicl's'companipnftreftfcngtodo,theVwereca[ft    Needful;  indlfpeAfably  reqoifite.— It  wilt  bejf^ 
Bto  t)>f  fiery  fjBrnace.  ,,But  as  he  was  admirlttt    tefary  to  declare  what  is  this  Ixolinefs*  wHm* 


^liich  is  ?  iii«d  of  madn^n.^h^tc^ufe^perfonMo   --A  certam  kind  qf  temper  is  ntttjfary  to,«fce 


m  iotQ  tlw  fieljis  and'ftr^t  in  the  night,  and  pletfureand  quiet  of  otxr  mmdsr  coiifequcntly  to 

'om^times  to  fnppofc  themfelves  to  have  the  head  our  happihefs.  (ri%/>«.— The  Dutch  wonW  gtt 

rf  oien,  or  t49^be  made  of  gla&«    ^^t  the  end  of  on  to  challenge  the  mditary  government  «»d  the 

[mnyear^h^ ufaibn^ntunied  to  him, aj^  be  was  revewies,  and  ijeckon  then)  ^^\ "^^^f^  P^^V^ 


leftoredlohUtbroneandglon-.  pe^icfA.A.C.  tbougbt  ii^fii7&#*W  tncir  wffner.  ow/r.'   1^*^91 

S6a,  in  the.43cl  year  of  his  reignf  in  the  j;th  of  freej  ^^U.  ^f^S^f 4  *^y ^^-^     .  .       '  V   . 

which  happened  that  eclipfe  pf  tRp  fun  roenUonea  -^        '  .  ^W  *  ntuffary  end,                 - 

by  Ptolemy,.which  is  the  furell  foH^daliion  of  the  VTitt  coAie  when  it  vr^\  come.             ;^     ^^^ 

cbronotogy  of  hi3  reign.  3.  Coocluatpe ;  decifive  by  incyiuWe  CWbqiRiice. 

(i.)  #  NEBUI-Ai »./.  [LaUn.]  '  Jt  is  appBi4tP  -Tliey.  refdlve  uil.not  What  ^ley  «nderff;n^by 

appeamnoes  like  j^  cloud  in  the  hymap  bpdy  j ,»  .<be  coaunJUMfpent  of  the  word  5  whether  a  irtertl 

alfotofilHUiipfntheeyes.                              .h  and  fonnal  coikimanda^,  or  a  commandtftwit 

(a.)  NBBUi.iEp i9  aaronomy.  See  A,5T»jwj*«:H»  mfcncd.  Jhy  any  rut^ary  yfpr^^f^- '  ^^:r^?^ 

W.                               .     ._  bancanlbewby^nyj^f^ary  argumcirt,-that  It 

NEBUUEB.  ,  See  If  EBULy.    ,        ,.    .  .  ^/^  is^Uially  iniBPffible  that  ^J  the  re^^^^ 

(i.)   NSBUtOUS.  b4.  imbMloJm   Latin.]  cernhig  Amfertca  flionldjbc  falfe.  IVfl^w.   _^ 

MUky ;  cipudy.  *  To  NBCESSITATf:  v.  a.  [from  iir<i##«, 

(».)  NvB|ii,0«fB  SnATA.  -ike  AsTROBOMY,  lAlinJvTowte:t!etf^aiv;  nottolewfr^ 

i%%Z-'%4fl.  •  exempt  from  AdiCe.—HA  thou  prt)adly^Bf^e^ 

-  WEBULY,  in  heraldry,. is  vhea  a  coat  Is  the  good  thou fiaft  dbtemhy ^mn  ftreiigh.OT 
charged   with  feveral .  JitUe  figures,  in  form  of   imputed  Ihy  fint*  and  ^>™,^<^  the  ne^^atti^ 

-                                     n^lKorwheathe  aj 


woids  nionipff!  within  4^De^notherk.  or  whea  the   ^ ,         .         m.  >>  ^  --   ah..,  .  t^ 

outline  of.  a  b«dure,ordinwV,75<;i.Wiin?|ented   PtvfHion.^TU^  ^t^^l^^S^  ^liitl'^h^^'^x 
or  waved.  •  •  ..  /    r-»x-  .      ^^^  ^^  ^     fidesA^as  neeiffttata  to  6tM  m 

NEBUZARi-APAN,  :WrtW  9^  tl^  |;iiar(J  to  jiis.army  into  Yoit.'  p^rifi^.^ 
NebBchadneczart  an4 the  cqupMoiier  of  bia  amjy  ,  No  oec'^^^t  mi°e  -^.^^ 

in  the  ^fipal  fiege  and  .deftrudwo  of  Jeruftlcili.     ,  Concurrmg  to  «^??^  Ws  filL  »//««. 

See*Kiqgaw.«-T^.  ....  -      ^  Our'voUmm.IcrticeherequhTrs, 

•  NECBSWiRIES. «,/.  ffrom  wrrf^wl  TMnKt       Not  qyr  necemmed.  j2!22l 

not  only  cunveweot,  but  needful  i  (biogs  not  to  be   —Neither  the.Divme  Providence,  ^^^^}^^^^^ 

WtoutofdpiJf  life.  Quikmdiikalmturantgatu.  nalioos,  P«|lJiflo«5,?/ ^"S!IL°^^^^ 
-The  fopmitural  ncc^arU^  ate,  the  preventing,  ^ding,  or  wlfl  of  lrai!i6naUr^ttires  doth  dj;mve 
affiftiflg»ai4«enewini gr^weof  Qo^.Mammwd.^  -  the  onderftautog. or  ^lervett  the  «^i"»  «;'?''5^5^ 
We  are  to  a&  of  God  fuch  nictJTariis  ot  life  as  are  or  lucline  either  td  any  mbral^cvil.  ^'^j^^ 
Mfdfel  to  iM.  iitoi/y  «f  i««i.^Tbe  fight  a  fon  has  poUiiciao  never  Aought  that  h« ja%»t  ftU  «m- 
to  U,  «iai(Bta»ned  and  prwided  wijA  the  meeeffaries    gerouOy  fick,  and  tliat  fickaeft  net^ffitati  MS  ro- 

a»d  Gonvepcncies  of  lUy^oac  of  hiji  father'sl^ock,   moval  from  the  cpi^rt.  ■SpirfA;--  

give  him  B tight  to  fuGceed  to  kiifalher's  property  Th*  Eternal,  when  he  did  the  world  create 

forbis^n^agood-X^A  -    .  And  other  agents  did  ii^f^/lfftf**/ 

,  •»  NBCRSSARILY,  mdv.  [frbm  iwf^ar.y0  ,1.  ,  .  80  what  he  ordet'dthcy  bynati«  do-  Dryd^ 
lodi^faWy^I  wouldknow  by  fwc  fpcSal  In-  —The  perfe«i6n»  of  any  pertoo  mav  create  our 
ftance,  what  ono  aiticle  of  Chriftian  faith,  or  what,  veneration ;  hia  power,  our  fean  wj  h«  *«tBQ. 
d«y  required  ne€fjlkri!y  unto  aU  men's  iaivation    rity  arifiog  thence,  a  fepnle  and  me^ftated  o^ 


.    N    E    C              (  ^2    )  N    ft    C 

i^mKU  but  lofre  jc9^  be^roduced  only  by  kiiidnefs.  4.  Cogency  of  'argifmenf;.  inevit^lt  cOi^feqiKBce. 

iJ^lgfr/^      ;*              *     •     '  —There  never  was 'A*  mitftrf'foW'nndfrftjmfmj, 

*JSECESii\1t  ^tO^.n  j:\iTQm  nec^tau.  The  ^  whofe  apprehenfiohl  ^f  ftftef,  and  by  a  pffifite 

a(3  pf  making  necefiary;  fatal  compulnon. —This '  infpedlion  advifed/ Mit't^l  !ichath  fbundbyu 

nec€flity,groundcduponthe«<'f^fa//o«o/ a  robin's  irrefiftiMe  netrnityy  (njeTri5?'C6d  and  ctrrlAfth; 

will,  without  his  will,  is  fo  far  from  leflening  thofe  being.  RaUigS's  /f$f!Jrf!^Qood-iiature,  or  bnx. 

difficulties  which  flow  from  the  fatal  deftiny  of  the  fic<^nce  and  '  Candour, '  hi  ^  produd  of  rigt^ 

'ftoicSy  that  it  increafeth'them. ^raw.  a^ainfi  Hob» —  reafon  ;  ^vhiCh  of  necejfhy  will .^yt  allowance  rj 

Where- the  law  /doth  not  nannie  a  certain  heir,  there  the  failings  of  dthers.  i>r|^i^^iir;  6.  Violenct;  coa< 

is  i\ojvtf2^/fr//W to  one,  and  there  they  have  power  piilfion.—  *                                    *     ■ 

.or  liberty  to  choofe.  ^ram.  tf^ai^JEfip^^f/.  ^evcrflwll 

*  l^.E(:pSSITIEDi  adj,  [from.  necejptjf.\  .  In  a  '  Our  heads  %et  odt ;  if  tjoce  tv^i^  we  be, 
iftate  of  want.    Not  ufed. — .                    .        ^  But  flay  compellM  \>y9itot^fnet^tti.  Cbof% 

tliis  ring  was  mine,  and  when  I  gave  It  Hv4en,  '  (2.)  Necessity,  iti  "laS^  (yx;  d^.'%  6.)  a  j 

'I  bade  l^er^  if -her  fortune^ever.  ftood  implies  i  defe^  df  wiflv'  eictifes  from  tnc  goi'?  rf 

JVir^/Wtohelp,  that  by  tbiatokeo     "  ,7     .^,  primes.    Se^  pRiMB.'^'Cpi^^irJfea  and  irtethy 

.  I  would  relieve  her.        ,       ^  Mak,  AllU.H^ll,  fi^fffity  are  a*C9nftraint  upon  the  will;  whcirt-f 

•  NECESSITOUS,  tf^'.  (from  nrr^^.J  PfL-fled  man  is  di^e^to'^o  tlfet  which  Kis  judgmcBtci 
^Ub  poverty.— They  who.  were  env*edi".  fou|j'd  Aplprovei;  and  Which,  it  is  to  be  prefnmed.*' 
90.  .fatisfaaion  in  what  they  were  envied'  *for:  ^ill  (if'ieft  to  ?tfdf)  w«uld  rejed.  Ai  ptr*^ 
being' poor  and    nreeffitouj.    Clarendonr^ln*\^%A  mebts'afelhertfor^  bnlyinffided  for  the  atetf 

,;feifure8,    and  rjghting   himfeif  oh  thofe,    who,  that  firpe' will  Which 'Gbd  has  given  to  inarT,i« 
l^uKJi   not    perfectly  fmfolvent,    are   yet   very  highly  Ibft,   that' a  friknr'^ihoiild'  be'riccWn 
. ....       .  1     .   *    '.        .  ,.    -      -        ...         •  •• '-     -^- -    [f,  unatoiiia:* 

fhefirtpln 

in pipphUvg/PircumftanceSpiyith JJumerous families  inferior  i^  confttaitred"5y  the fo^nbr to ift c?- 

.^  childcenv.-^/*i.       .     J          .        *              **^  traty  to  what  hfc  own  ^tt^afon'aiid  iocIimm 

-•  NfeCESSITOUSNESS:  »;/tFrom>>r(^^^  '^OMia.'ftig^^fti '  as'irtieA'k  iegHlator  eftiW*; 

poverty  ;  Vant  ;*  neeal]->tjniv<?rjfaj^  peace  is  demon-  iniquity  ,^y  a  law,  and  cdmmands  'the  lufejrt ". 

(ftration  of  univfirfal-ptenty;.  for' where  thtfre  is  rfo  an  aft  cbnirtiry  to  religion  or  found  mor 


feature  nj^cellari^yi^amuihm^^^  thbugh,  among  cafuifts,  the  qu^liion  will  hr 

'^^^-^'!^*^%(^:f^^'?''%'^-     .     '.^*.'''.  :     bear  a  doubt,   Byt  obedifnce  td'tfcfe  laws  in'r^: 
-^^-^  -^ --     -  ibtedfy' a  (uHicieni  eiftonuition  of  r- 

re  the  munidpal  tribunal.    Thtft"' 

t  ]l,atimer  and  Ridley,  in  the  b^f^i 

j^p<;yi.;g5WPUlli«n;  fataTtfy,;^:;  ' V  '     ' 'V"  '     Aiystif  O;  Mary  1.  was  not  MWe  to  punbi-rt 

,.    -^   M'^Mj  aW  cfiance.'^"  ^'?./  '   .     .      from  Elizabeth  for  executing  fo  horrid  an 

__j_,.,.  _^_,    7-/— rj^v'^.r  .— v »      *w..uw«*.«...     **-  vw  ^ ..-   f '^^ 

-yet^tboj;  may  be  ft  cev^aiq^'^sinpf  to  admit  of  '  tlie  principal  cafe,  wh«fie «ohfti*aiM  of  a  fi 
,any  rf]^lgpaUfi^4<^ubt  ^oficefnipg^jheni.   f^ilkins.    is  allowed  as  an  ekctil^for  crio^na)  mifco 
.».  State  of  beuig'..pe(;pflkri;4|Ui>fB<nfabl'eneft'!-^    is  .with  regard  to  the  matrimonial  fubjcd" 
Urge  the  iwf^//  ^rvd  ||^te  9f  times.        Shak.    the  Wife  fo  b*r  Fuflftln«  |  fdr  neither  a  f«  r 
.^rtffacine  ufed  ,^he,  c|iiy^%.1n  HJs.Efther,  but  not    tbrvAt  i^e  ^cuftd    foir  the  commilTiao  o< 
^that  he  fottf)4,^y  Vf^{y.^  it* . />a;^«.— W«  fee  *  crime,  whether'fcapital  or  otheri^ife,  by  tkfc 
.lUie  ftfceffity  of  an  augmemat^pni  to  bring  the  enemy    man^  or  coercion  of  the  pHrent  or  mall€r;  tl? 

anthortlf 
ill 
eap/- 

The  caiife  of  aJI  (be  ,dJf ra^^iohs  tnhis'Coilft  or  •  f^'ceS.   ApdJ  therefore,  if  a'woman  comnrt 
jK^y  .P'**^**4l'^^FP!?  4{)^  'pktfem'e  p^overty  arrid  "barglaty,^  or  other  civil  bffencct;  by  tie^ 


•toa.par|.of,,wbat'We  taye  to  ]ipare^;z,*£^rfl«[f«'.*  pulfion;    which  doArine"  Is  at  leall  looc 
>  Things  negeir^ry  (or.  ljii*map'iirei—  "old  in.  this  kingdom,  beh«g  to  be  fou«?  »*j 

,  Th(5(^,)ho;i{d  \3J^ii^fMir»  for  ^effjfii)es, '  •  the  laws  of  Ina  the  WHI'Sa^on.  ^  And  «w  * 

,      :  ^tior^elipbt^.  ,: '  .        $b<fk.  iienrjf  Vlll.'nor^bern  nations  on-  th%  c6rftin€t»f,  thH  F 
.,X3reat  p^rtof  i^c  wofjd.arel^ee  from  the  necW'  '  extended  to  any  woman 'ttftnfgrriling  n  <"" 
ftifj.  of   labour  and  empTbyrt^nf,  and  have  thvir*'  whh  a' man,  and  W  any  -fei«rant  ihst  cye'l 
;  iU«e  and  fortunes  in  their  own  difpofal.    Lnnv.    a  joint  offence  with  a  fteeman^  the  awk  -  ^ 


ixftersVc^reir^mni^gaM  to  \lrtMi(  Ui^«blr4tfi  t«bWnf  dannot  bb  faid  freery  to  ^xert  itfdf,  beinff 
^itii'\y^':iTr^xceWHbn*\irihfw6VtfU^  nRti^-piiiive^han  a«ive;  or,  if  aaivV,  it  1b  ra. 

r)'<^  f)rcihlbTr^^*by'tlvHaw-<#i<iAiMtf%Mi^^  fhH-  ^«rejcaing'  th«  greater  evil  than  in  choofing 
nd  t\\^  itke  :*'Yrt)t  MytH^  fatca«filf4%f  ^  -of  >4  th^lefft.  >  Of  thifi  fort  rs  that  nece^tfy  wKere  a 
e^per  (ty^d/.'bttrWOt.  frria^HKi  {i*#«ll^o4^iMitcl«e  tut  nitfl^^b/'  the  «om;rrandinrnt  of  tt^tr  law  is  bound 
ne*ts/itt*^fffaW¥tftfiHit)*ati6f>yfi^<t<  K»faQia«bf  wn^  tiO>  «fvHt< another  foi^* any  c?f»tar< offence,  or  to 
fiiLM\me:t!^{iryi!mm*iM^  ^jt^Mtf^MrliAv  ADd  refinance  is  made  to  his  atli: 

lenf^cfii'^'H^  lfn^^>iYib«^'«f^?M*'ifcftMB(^M#    tbority :  it  is  here  juUitiable,  and'ei;«n  neceflaryi 
nd*(bbir'dlHaTOH^dPi(t4lViVdMfl^  nfuRrfMlifloiri    td^tjeoir,  ttfwbund,  tfr  perhaps  to  ti^l,  the  pffen- 
Jfo,  (tlieJit^llP'^2^dB^bllAl^ltiiflfM»:tofife^^   dlkfHr^a«b<^r.th«i  peonit  the  murderer  to  ek^j!^ 
an,'  as^  »e^  ajp^MtfOfSii^l^  ill  od^indre,    OYTII0  Yiol  t4  'CttnttflOe  $  for  the  prefervation  of 
hall  exc^SjF^^e^^'M  ykfamif/l^m  ^^  tM^uft    ifte^^^iaM!».«^tlMftklngdom;  aitd  .the  apprehending 
>and^r coercioirflialf'eMefHr^fi^  gu^U ;  H  well    Af  tnbtoridttrvttWfaaors,  ire  of  tb<  "utmoft  con- 
lecatife' />f  ;tM''odioyfne&^irf  4*iig#r«iiki  ^Mnfe-    fequenee  to  de:  pibllc,:  andUlier^fore  ezcnfe  tht 
loence  of  Hie  criftie  iflglf,^  b^aWCeltfb^'tnifliJidf    felony,  Which  Che  kiltingi  Would  otJierwile  amount 
lavin^  brokerrtbi^^gtr^t^inoA'iMNd  liesf^    to.  *  4.^TlM»re  iS'.  yet  anotlivf-^eafe.  of'Deceifit^» 
:Vil'GdttittiMitey'*ll)r  tiebeYKdh  «|^inl|  HN^ftil^*  hat    Wbicb'fes  occafione4  <gnfat«iiiftoulatson  among 
10  right  to  that  obedience  from  a  widPe/ni^ich  he    tH^  wfirettrifpOQ>gcii^al'iiiBy,vvi»/  whether  a  man 
lim&lf  as  a  fubjeaHSs^fot^tehtop^y;    It^jn-    iVextremrWjMt^of  fbod  ordothing  may  joftify 
ertormiiaenfcanorfr^Kb;  I  w)lt4  mWytte-lndided    INftlfng  etthsn^,  ifo  reHeve  hfs  prefrat  neceftties. 
nd  4t  fft  the  pillory  wiHi  ber^ulbaddi  fOrkee|^    Aiid  thii  both  Gfotitts  and  IHfffendorf,  with  ma- 
ng  a-forothel*: '  for  thi^  i«  an  ofieiice  ^uchiog^  Cbe   iH>B.blbMffM«l]^n'  juriAa,  Jiald  in  the  affirmative  $ 
lome^ic  economy  or*go?enunent  of  the  <h«urci,    uMlntaiiiing  l>y  many  ingefiiotls,  humane»^  and 
tr  whicfa't1i^"«viftflnii  a  principal  fhavefland  is   5>kRifible  f^fom,  that  in  fucH'oato.tbe  commit- 
Ho  ftxcb  an  offence  as, the  lav  pre^iimerto'W  ge*  .^nity'  ot'  goods^  by  a  ekind  of  tacit  oonceffion  of 
ietafiy  boildtt^d''W  thefmvigiiea  o^  tive  iekkulfi  Votitecyi^is^wvifod.    And  cuen  Yome  Bn^ifli  fame- 
's    And  in  all  caier^here'the-wife  oiendsaf-    yerv-bave  held  ihe'iime;  though  it  feemsio  be 
sne,   without  iSt  cOfAplmy  Of  co^cion  of  her    an^unwarraneed^dodrine,  borrowed  from  tbcno- 
lifta^dy  fheis  '  nN^Mirflble'  for  •bet  'offence  as    tiont  of  fome^iviltans^  at  leaft'thelaw  uT  England 
such  as  zny  /emme/ole      a.  Another  fpecies  of    admits "noiucbextufe  at  prefent.  .And  this  its 
ompulfion   or  ^neXSi^fflty  ilf  ^hStMh»  law  tails    doarinefs  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  fentinents 
■  'vrifj  per  minaj;  of- thte^ta  and  menaces,  which    of'micay  of  the  wifeft  ancients,  particularly  Ci- 
Mitjtie  a  fear  bf  death  or* other  bodHy  harm,  and    cecf>» 'Vi'bo'hDlriSy  Thatyamm  cmque  m^ommodum 
^  HncR^tak'eanfay  for  that  reafon  the 'gvitt-af' many   ferendUm  ef'%  pottm  f^am  de  ahenus  commodss  de^ 
^  fim^  arid  mifdltnil^aiiori,  at'  lelil'befortf  tihe  bu-    trak^ndum  g  but  alfo.  to  the  Jewiih  law,  af  certi- 
^^an>  tribunal.     But  then  that  fear  wbicb  co»pds  -lfi»d  by  ^olomoD  himfelf,  **  If  a  thief  fteal  to  fa- 
"^   maR-todcPin<dM«rar|^tifbtai«idK<^v'^oo^bt  eobe  'tirfy  bis  foul  when  he  is  hungry,  he  fliall  reftore 
^.^ft  ;ind  well  grounded;   fuch,  qui  cadert  ftjft    ftvehfold,  and  Iball  give  all  the  fubftance  of  his 
t'^fW^kinJkifitem^'non^tmidtBn'ett'i^^  i^hqufc;"  which  was  the  ordinary  punifhment  for 

^  ft'Sra^ieexpreffes-  \%r  Tflo^he  words^  drtbe  ^ivil  >'^Uieft  iir-tbat  kingdoRW  And  this  is  founded  up- 
^w.  Therefore^'  in  •  t4me  hi  -^ar*brrebel)ff>h,  a  -xm  Ibe  lilgheft  HaSaa  ^  for  men's  properties  would 
^  hrarlnay  W  ji<iftified4{i  -doing -raaBy -treafonable  obt^uodsr  a  ftiangc  infecurity,  if  liable  to  be  in- 
;  [  ftd  -by  oMppolfleki  of'the  eiiemy  or  rebeh,  Whieh  vaded  according  40  the  wants  of  others ;  of  which 
-^oow  admit  of  no-excufe  iii  the  Cuneofrpeabe.  -'vMiMb  no  man  can  poffiblybe  an^dequatfe-judge, 
'"This,  h6W6ver,  ^ms  only^  or  prnioipalify  40  butthepirty  bin'ilelf 'who  pleads  them.  .ln£ng- 
^'■'  old  as  tiG^'poBtive  CfiftieSi  fo* created  fay  the- laws '  landefpecially,  there  would  be  a  peculiar  impro- 
^f  fd^ety^  and  y^hXtW  tlSbieftfre  fdcHuyi  May  ex-  >  priety  itt  flfdmittrng  fo  dubious  an  excufe;  for  by 
^-tit'x  biit¥»0t  as  to'- natural  offcnOM^  4o*lt»clared  the  laws  fuch  fufiicient  provifion  is  made  fte  the 
^  y'the  law  6f  God;,  wherlHtr  httlttM  vi^ratfes*  poor  by  the  power  ofthe'cifil  magiftrate,  (hat  it 
f^  're  only  the  friecUtiotiers^tyf  divine'pUnifhmeat.'it  impoOibletbat  the  moft  needy  ftranger  iboald 
ir\nd  tbei^forethough  a  man  be  violently  affattlt^,*'e«er  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity.  of  thieving  to 
s^^ud  bKth  no  other  pbffibfb  meana  Of'efc^tog  Support  naturae  Thelcareof  a  ftranger  is,  by  the 
,  f*-  eath  but  by  killing'  an  innoceift  peribA^  4bia  fear  way,  the  ftrongeft  inftance  pat  to  Baron  Puffen- 
rr'^nd  force 'ihall^  not  acquit  him  of  muvderi  fdr^e*  dorf ;  and"Wbereon  he  bifrlds  his  principal  ar- 
r:(^'bght  rather  to  die  bimfelf  thari-^eibapto  by  the^^lguments:  which,  bo^rever  they  may  hold  upon 
,  ^' -Murder  of  an  innocent*  But  in  fucb  a  cafe  be  is;  the  continent,'  where  the  parfimonlous  induftry  of 
^^crnittted  to  kiU  the  affailant ;  for  there  the  law  the  natives  orders  every  one  to  work  or  ftarve, 
^ji.  nature,  and  felf^defence,  ita  primary  canon,-  yet  muft  Jofc  all  then-  weight  and  efficacy  in  £ng- 
i,:!'ive  made  him  his  own  pfoteAor.  3.  Tbere  i8a>  land,  whera-obarity  i»  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and 
;^:'d  fpecies  of  neceffity,  whkrh  may  be  diftingttiflied>  interwoven  in,  our  very  conftitution.  Tberefpre 
,^t  xovti  the  a^al  compulfifofl  of  external  force  or-  the  Englilh  laws  ought  by  no  means  to  be  taxed 
^^^ear,  being  the  refult  of  reafon  and  refledion,'  with  bong  unmerciful,  for  denying  this  privilege 
W^"^!^^  ^^  upon'  and  conftrain  a  man's  will,  and  *  to  the  neceffitous ;  cfpecially  when  we  coniider, 
1^  iblige  him  to  do  ao  action  which  without  fuch    tbat  the  king,  on  the  reprelhitation  of.  his  minif- 
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ten  of  JMfti^^»  h«tl»  a  power  to  fipfien  the  Uw,  ter  of  the  ci^r  of  Cadytii.  Tbe  foaniei,  boverer, 
«nd  to  ex(«Qd  asercy  inches  pf  pec«Uar  bardlhiii }:  ;(re  not  agreed  about  Catftiu  Some  will  U^it 
an  advantage  which  ia*  wanting  m  iPapy  AaleSf  tobeCU^fa  id- 4T»biaFetrBu'otiic^ 4^0^1(0; 
particularly  thofe  whicb  are  ^i|iocarat4Qal:.aii4^  aod  •tb^ri^y.kUtbe.cityotlCedeii  orKcddh, 
Ihefe  have  in  ita  ftead  inuoducedandadoptttlf i*.  ^  Oalilcei  ifi  tbf  tijbf^  eiT^P^^  ^  ^ 
the  body  of  the  Uw  it/df,  a  yeiultUliide  of  girpHnt*.  \pif^  V^ifW^  V^  wUh  the  whole  eipe()itiDD  tf 
fkancea  tendihg  to  alleviate  lita  rig4MK»  Bat  ^feher  NefihOi.maU  ita.particuJUGS.  It  happened  A.  IL 
fbundera  of 'Oar^oniiitution  thought  it  better  Co  ^3^4.  See  f-Kkiga^iiii  a9»4cc.  ana  a  Chr.  sur. 
Teft  in  tbecrowa*  tfae  power  of  pardooing  parilr  aoi  !ftiit4l^  80a  alio  Egyptf  $  10.  Jeremiah  is* 
colartolMefta  of 'Coeipaffion,  ^n  to. eoueleftanQQ  foivn^Qf  (elw  9Wl»#»)  that  Caxcfaemifli  vai  Uka 
and  eOaUiib  theft  by  one  general <uQdi(lia0QiAn^  fiM»iNeehod^y  Wnhwyhadiwiq|ar  \  and  Jofephui 
law. .  See  Pardon.  .,'..;.    «dd%«feAl.^ilHiBQW^M^IH»^  ^  whole  coia- 

(3.)  Nbcbssjtt,  \fx  metapbyT)ca»  jaipUea^wJtalh   ta^jhelwicrn  Gsnt^Ml  IN.VupfvrtteM  ^  ^ 
ever  is  done  by  a  cauTe  or  power.that  m  inrefil)    MtiMlfld:fM|ll9lff /Mfe  verf4Mi4i*t4* 
iible ;  in  whtdi  fenfe.  it  is  oppo(ed  lo  LiaaiiTV*     .  Ok)  f  VSCCL^^i^  [<mr%  ft^^a  pci^  Ootdj 
Mati-ifi  a  oeceflary  agent*  if  all  hia  aAioAa4ie  fti    u  The  .paat  betimp.  (ha  jN^id  and  oodj. 
determined  by  the  cauies  prccedinteaoht  thatoM  HeUl  beat  Attfidi«r  i^MQ  ht^lqw  hialmeev 

one  paft  aflioo  ffOtdd.'pofliUr  Rpt . have  come  lo    -  lAatd  \m^mj^  hiaaMcd*  .       .  Sbak. Coruitm. 
ptfa«..  or  have  bcea  otherv.Ue  t haa  il  btUh.  been  9    f— Tte  kagtfk  «»f' the  &ee  twice  exGeedeth  tiut  i 
nor  one  fotute  .adion  oan  poflidly  lOOt  ctfine  to    the  mtdu  jjtf^fi^  iTdS^  Srrpttrj^^ 
pafa».or  be  otberwife  than  il  tM\  fae^    But  he  ia       -  .Mm*  eUpp'-d  her  lealhera  wiqg  ag aiaft  yoa 
afreeageot»ifhabe.ablei.at«nydktqie»riiader  the  '      ..    .tp^>l«y  i  r-  . 
circninaancea  aad  caalea  hr th^iifvJfco^do  difiiw^    •  And  thniApul.her  k>qg  a«r4«  ^^T*"* 

ent  things;  or  inoUier  words,  if  ,hr!be  aot  .iwp-   rrHLlooh  ian  the  tackqr  to  be  the  onuoDcot  M 
avoidably  determnedin-eveity  pQUntiOi  time»  by    deleHee  of  >therfeiiiale  mok.  Md^iu    %.k)a% 
Che  ctrciAnftancea  he  B.in». and  the.Aiafeiih^ la  narrow  part^-^Tbe aoceft  of  the  toara  wasooly 
lifldert  to  do  that  one  things  he  doe  1^  and  aot  pol^   hfi^^etk  of  Und%  Bm9$m^^  ..     - 
&faly-to  do  .any  other  .thibg<    Whether  man  ia  a  ^l^aHrwalk'ftaaoaaaarrowaEioaataio'»«sii 

jKcefihry  or.2Lfxce  agentfiaa  qtteft ion  which -haa<      Adicedfallieightk  '  Ont^ 

been,  debated  with  much'  iagenuitf'by  writaaa-of    i*  On  ^  Ki6«^  ioMDedlalely  aftari  fron  ok 
the  iirft  emtne0ce»  from  HebbcsB  and  Clarke^  to    k>Uow^  anpth^tclofely*-^    - 
Prieftley  and  Gregory.    Sea  M&TAt  hvsi 03^;^ «tf •   .   .  •  He  depoaVI  Uie  -htafl^ 

XVill,  §  784  and  PasDfiSTiKAifaoNi  •         Aodi  on  the.tmk  dfttb^^taiKrd  the  whole  iatt. 

(4.)  NecEssiTy«  ia  ntythalogyi  a  power  lap-  .  SiMf. 

pofed  to  be  iuperior  to  ail  othcv  powcra*  aad  e-  -^The  feeond  «way  la  aggnegate  .fin«  is  b|  a«i)- 
qaaUy  irrefiftiblc  by  gods  and  by  men*  Uoipdo-  .lion  of  (in  to  fin«  aad  that  ia  done fundry  vip;  I 
tuay  Heiiody  and  Homer,  tea^i  that  ^,<9ods  *  irfti-byoHiimttliagope  finaa/i&eaMiof  saotbe. 
were  generated  by  itec^fiif^  of  eight  aadchAOa.  PfMvei.r-lfiftaotly  m  the  tucJkM  IhilcaBaaeeii 
Thta  power,  thD^alwayv  rcpnefeated  aa  Ujadacvi  fefeiat  JF^dinando  and  liabeUa  ^ad  concluded  1 
unintelligent,  was  bowefrer  worihipped  a% a  gg4-  .peeoe.  iiacaa.  4*  T^^reokthtptgM.ofifk'S^'t 
^efB,  'bearing  in  her  band  lait^e  ioon  Iuiil8».we^ca,  ,tt>.  hta4er  ofty  Aingi'beiakg  dQm.1,  PT*  to  do  wot 
ancbor8»-afld  melted  lead,  aa  eftiblema ^  the  in-  ^|jun^ha|f•,  - 

•flexible  feverity  of  her  nature*.  .^^Jn.tbe  dty.of  '    .(aOl^&o«,  f.i«i^x»    Sat  AjiATOiiYri«^* 
Corinth  ihe  had  a  ten^)1e».sa  whtch^thef oddela  '     (3.)  NfiCR,ii$  uJifi  a.)  in  geeifrSee  Ittaaci. 
yhiBttct  likewiGp  re§decC  •  and  >inia  avhidh  «*  per-  .<     NECKAIif.-  See  i^uciUiAm^ 
Ion  waa  ever  permitted  to  entac.butithe pDieir who       KBCK^U  A^rivet  of  OeimMiyf  which  fi£ei n 
officiated  iti/atris^    See  BaaojE^'  •        •      .    »      theBlac4  t^Dveftf  druOea-the  drnHf  of  Wutm- 

NECHIN,  a.  village  ofi^ancr,i.ia  theilapMPt-   bufgfMid  part  of  the  Palatiaate  of  the  Rhist; 
fnent  of  the  Scheldt,  7  ttHlosfiNE.  ^of  Courtsay.    pailea.Tuhingen»  S^ngeot  Hailbcoo  Heidelbcf{i 
Near  it  the  French  attacked  the  Britiih  under  the    &c.  and  falla  into  tl|e  Rhine  at  Manhcim. 
D.  of  York,  on  the^aSUi  Nov.  ay93*  ^ut  weaere-       NacKAVt  Gbmuhp^  a  town  of  Germaayt  a 
pulled  vritfa  ki(a<  the  drole  Md  palatmoe  of  the  Rhine.  It  «f 

NECHO  L  king  of  Egypt,  began  to  rei/n    taken  by  Aoim  and  plamdercd  ^y  the  bloody 

jU  A.C.  690)  and  waa  killed  8  yaara  after  by  Sa^ .  Count  TiHyy  in  i6aaf  and  the  people  aaflaoBd. 

.  bacoa  king  of  Ethiopia.  PiluamiticflMbis  fea  lac*.  It  iaiibilea£.of  Ueideiberg,an«4«K.ofS^^ 

oeeded  him,  and  was  the  fiatber,  aa  Herodotus  m-    gart.    Leo.  %$•  a^.  £•  Fciirot    J|[«at  49*  S9^  ^ 

forme  ua,  of  Neeho  IL  •  •  NfiCKATfiEf  NiCKBacMiaF.  a.  /•  A  for* 

Necho  II.  reigned  A.  A.  C*  6i6>  and  is  cetebva-   getl  handlrefchsef  for  a  woman'a  neck, 
ted  in  hiftory  for  attempting,  .though  in  vain*  to       ^  KacJCBasF.  a./.  [nM(  and  A^  The covtt 
cut  a  canal  from  the  Kikto  the  Arabian  gulf.  See    flefh  of  iM  neck  of'^cattle,  fold  to  the  poor  at  t 
Bgtpt,  §  10.    He  earned  his  acms  as  far  as  the    very  cheap  rate.'^They'U  Ml  (aa  cheap  m  art^ 
Euphrates,  and  conquered  the  city  oCXarc^miOi.    i^)  far  counters,   sifift. 
This  prince  ia  known  by  the  name  .of  Nedip^  in        *  NEC ac loath.  m»jfi  [mvA  aad  ckatk]  1^ 
iprofane  hiilory,.a8.a'eil  as  in  fcripcure..  He  railed.,  .wihich  men  wear  on  their  aeok«— 
.great  land  armies,  and  fitted  out  vkft  fleets,  aa  Will  ihe  with,  hnlwife'a  band  provide  tkT 

vreil  upon  the  Mediterranean  aa  upon  the  Red  meat. 

Sea:  he  gave  battle  to  the  Syriana  near  the  city       And  ev'tyfunday  morn  thy  aarMiA^plti^^^' 
of  MigdQl;  routed  them>  and  inadehimfelf  mat-  .    NECKER.  .See  Nb€KAA» 
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*  NiCKStCHiBT.  See  Nickatsi.  Its  earlf^aniiqttity  We  hare  complete  etidence  ia 
Nkckbr's  IfttAND,  onrof  tbe  Virgiv  Iflet*  *  llie  wntingtof  Mo£e8,(Deat.  xriii.  11,  m^wbere 
NBCKEiAMy  Aleiander»  .an  eminent  Bngltfli    it  i^  feverely  modcmned  ai  an  abomination  to  the 

writer  In  tte  r^h  and  ijtb  ocntniief,  bora  at  S|  Lord ;  and  thoogbiit  appears  to  have  been  even 

Albania  in  Hertfordfliire.  About  1180^  he  ttfoght  theii  ^ifead  into  Pfacenicia,  we  may  yet  ooitciude 

phtlofopliy  with  reputation  at  ^xm    Hewasva  4ta  birtb'plaice  to  have  bora'J^pt,  becaofe,  at 

good  poei«od  mwttt  of  fcience  for  bia  agev  *  fa  ^beir  eMttfy^  the  Ifrarlkea  were  corrupted  only  hf 

t2is  he  WIS  made  abbot  of  Bxeter^and  died  in  BgyptiiMi  fupcvftitions,  and  becanfe  necronaocy 

1317.    He- wrote  federal  worha»  which' were  never  was  one  of  thole  whoredoms  wbibb.the  prophet 

imbiiOied }  but  they  are  ta  be  fbnnd  in  MS.  it  Bjorkiel  iays  tfiey  brought  with  tftem  from  Egypt, 

tbe  libraries  of  Bngland  and  otbar  covbtries.  ouch  covtinoed  tq  praAife  till  they*  were  earrted 

*■  NacKiacs.  n./.  Imek  and  hue']  An  orna^  amtives  into  Babylon.    Proihne  aothors  not  only 

mental  ftring  of  beads  or  precioatApoes^  worn  affirrti  Egypt  to  liavv-  been  the  birth-place  of  rie< 

by  women  on  their  oeck^^-Bothnaeo  and  womei  cromancy^i  hot  ia  :fome  degree  account  for  the 

wore  torques,  chains»  or  neektawi  oi  fllver  and  ori^n  of  lb  itnpcoutf  sdetofion.    From  Diodoma 

gold  Ux  with  pMoious  llovea.  jMtith.  oaO^HsA^  tbe'8icilisf»(Lib.  u^f  a.)  we  Icaro,  tUat  the  Gre* 

Or  lofe  or  hearty  or  tutklautit  a  baM.  P^  oian  fables  of  Ciku^Mf  the  fnryman  of  hell,'  df 

*  NbckWB£1>.  11*/  [futk  add  wad.}  Hemp:  in  S^MlCttfttu,  the  Bisr/hfi^  PbUs,  Tartanut  the 
ridkule.  jodgmeot  of  MhMwA  Mtddamanthm,  8cc.  with 

NECOPHORON,  In  bdtany,  a  name  uled  by  the^wbolelceneryof  tbe  infbrnal  regions,  wdre 

Pliny  and  other  authors  for  the  smilax  Aarfiai,  loqftutcd  from  BgypC  iaio  Greece.    The  ancient 

or  roi^  ^nd^weei*  BgVl'^''"*  ^'^  lodfled  all  the  people  of  the  eaft, 

I«l£CROLIUMi  a  word  vMby  fome  of  the  nade  uie  of  caves  for  borying  places*  which  were 

alchemical  writers  to.ezprefs  a  remedy  almoft  wail  fiiitcd  to  the  folemn  iadnefs  of  the  fnrtiving 

always  capable  ofavertingdeatibi  and  cotttiaolaf  friends,  aM  proper  receptacles  for  thofe  who 

life  to  its  tttmdft'  pferiod.  were  never  more  to  behold  the  light.    In  Egypt, 

NECROLOGY,*./  [neer^li^f^jimtt  fn/mp^ngt^f  many  of  thole  Aibterraneous  cavities,  being  dog 

Jeadt  and  K^yo^imtimeraihii.]  a  book*  abtffently  outof  the  natural  rock,  ftill  remam  and  command 

kept  in  churches  and  monaftcries,  wheMfi  wene  tbe  admitatioB  of  travellers ;  and  near  to  the  py« 

regiftered  the  benefodors  of  the  (ame^  the  time  of  ramida  hi  paittcniar  there  are  fome  apartments  of 

tbeir  deaths,  and  the  daya  of  thchr  eommemora-  a  woodefiui'fiibric,  which  theugh  they  extend  in 

tion ;  as  alfo  the  deaths  of  the  priors,  abbots,  re-  length  4400  feel^  and  are  about  30  feet  in  depth, 

ligioua  canons,  8ec«    This  was  otberwiie  caRed  appear  to  have  been,  if  not  entirely  dug,  at  leaft 

calmdar  and  Mouvy.  '^  reduced  to  form  by  the  chiazel  of  plck-axe. 

*  KBCROMANCER.  is./  {fNfi>r  and  Auiyt<r.]  Fkxim  the  praaioe  of  bctrying  in  fuch  caverns 
One  who  bvohJUrmseaa  oooeerle  with  the  ghofta  fprung  the  opiafoa  that  the  infem^  man6ons 
dT  tbe  dead;  a  cofl)urer{  ao  ilicha&ter«— ^  am'  were  Btuated  fomewhere  near  the  centre  of  the 
employed  like  the  general  who  wka  forced  to  kiH  earth,  which  by  the  Egyptians  was  believed  to  be 
his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  nwrwwam<r  had  vot  very  diftant  from  its  forfrure.  In  tbefe  dreary 
railed  to  life*  Sti^  manfions  It  was  eafy  for  the  priefts  of  Eeypt  to 

(x.)  *  NECROBIAKCY.  n.  J.  [»i»ft(  tutntt ;  m^  labrteate  firebus,  Tartarus,  the  ElyCan  Fields,  and 

trwmuui^  Fr.}     i«  The  hft  of  rtfrcabog  future  all  thofe  Icenea  which  were  difplaycd  before  the 

rrents  bv  communication  with  the  deafti^^The  initiated,  (Ice  MYtTaaiBs,  $  39^  40.)  and  by 

refunredion  of  Samuel  is  nothing  but  delnfion  ift  tbem  defcribed  to  the  people.  That  the  Ifraclites, 

the  pia^Mce  of  ntetmanuy  and  popular  conccp-  nolwHhftandiag  the  divine  prohibition,  continued 

tion  of  ghofta^  Bnmm*    a.  Bnchantment  1  coO^  topraAllb  the  rites  of  necromancy,  is  apparent 

juration^— Hedid  it  (Mftly  by  ttM^9«•lm£r,  wherein  from  teul's  tranfhaidti  with  the  witch  of  Endor. 

he  was  much  (killed;  Mk^u-^ '  (See  Magic,  j  3,  111.)  "From  the  fame  tranfac- 

This  palace  Itandeth  bi  lhe'ab\  tion,  it  is  likewife  apparent  that  tbe  witches  of 

By  frprrmfUMcy  placed  there.               l^reyoih.  Ifrael«  and  in  all  probabHIty.the  necromancers  of 

(1.)  NtciOMANcr,  ($  I.  dif.  I.)  it  a'fbperlH*  Bgypt,  pretended  to  raite  the  ghofts  of  the  dead 

tious  and  impiona  bnpofture^  which  appears  to  by  a  d^mmot  fumlUar  Spirit^  which  (hey  had  at 

have  had  ita  origin  at  a  i^ery  early  period  In  B^ypt >  their  command  \o  employ  upon  every  emergency^ 

and  to  have  been  thence  prc^gatedbi  every  This  daemon  was  called  ob  :and  therefore  Saul 
nation  -with  the  manners  of  whicb  biCtoiY  bis  « defires  his  iervants  to  find  him  a  woman  who  yras 

noAt  us  acouahited.     The  eonqoefti  of  Seieftris  mlftrefs  of  an  oa.     9ut  though  the  Egyptian 

might  introduce  ft  kifo  Indian  tiM  ifraeHtes  would  priefts  were  undoubtedly  the  inventotv  of  oecro- 

natorallT  borrow  It  from  the  people  among  whom  mancy,  and  thoughf  it  was  from  them  imported 

tbey  fojoutiaed  4bo  yearSf  and-it  would  eafil^  into  Greece  by  the  Sblli  or^  (riefts  of  Dodona, 

find  its  way  into  Phoenicia,  from  «he  VIciffSty  of  it  dota  not  appear  that  the  Grecian  nedronhincers 

that  cotlntry  to  the  land  ^  iia'  naHvity.    From  mretended  to  be  mailers  of  obs  or  familiar  fplrits. 

the  Egyptians  and  Phemkiaat  k  was  adopted;  MopiUs,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Eumolpus,  &e.  who 

with  the  other  %rrites  of  pagantlbi,  bytheOreeksl  either  travelled  into  Egypt  in  c^ueft  of  knowledge^ 

and  it  was  imported  into  Rome  with  Grecian  or  were  a£toa1ly  (Natives  of  that  country,  inftrudted 

literature  and -manners*    kfpread  itfelf  through  the  early  G^ha  in  this  occult  fcience:  but 

all  the  tnodem  nationa  of  Europe,  and  took  fuck  whatever  might  be  the  practice  of  thefe  apoltles 

deep  root  as  to  be  long  retained,  even  after  thofe  tbemfeliis,  their  diicipfes  ^rolefled  to  do  all  tbe 

oations  were  converted  to  the  Cbriftian  faith..  Of  feats  of  magic  by  performing  certain  rites,  by 

offering 
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t>ireTm({.ber^iii^.picnficf6,'  by^  mtfttering  a  cevtdo    refponfeB  y/rert:  lifienfcd  to  aS' proceediDg  fren 
Ibrra  of'  words/by  charms,  <{>6U8,  am)  exoreifma    fometbing  mdfejHmn  liuin^O*'.  A^deinet  of  fres. 
-Bf  thefe  they  p^eteBded  to  evocate  the  dead^  ae    dfy«  eithap.  reai.or  .afie£ted».  fe^Ois  ro  hfty^  aooDo- 
<certatnlyi  as-^the  figyotians  and  JeWi  did'.byrlMI'   |fome4'tU^  prediAms  of  cerUi<  kind*  of  divmi 
[fitmiAui /piriti*r^  The  popular  itory  kxf  0£pbeftB    itt  aN.  agf?»;< and* we  cannot 'hcl(»  ronarkit)^  the 
.and'£urydiceii waa  founded  on  one  oif  thefe iidcM^    fionjlarity  betireen  tftie madneft  of  M^Cuidlit^a snil 
nlantic  decepttoiia  cKhtbited  in-a  caitfe  ^itet  Dod6>    4bat  af^the  Sybil  in-tbc  ;JStukUMh  yuiy«r.  $7—^0. 
Qa»'  where  th^  pnefifs  bad  a  ha^  .or  internal  nfanf-    though  we.  casmotl  fuppole  tbt  forntor  to  bm 
fion,  in  imitation  .of .  th6fe  with  whkh  thefirft  of   %een  honored  from  the.LiUiei^  .,  Thatiall  i^ick 
them  i. were  well .  acquainted  in   £gypt.     Virgil    fretflDreii*  whether  aocieot  oriniQdem«  to  ite 
-nukkies  one  •of  hi*  fiKpherds,  by  raeana  0^  ceitain    power  X)l:diviBatidn.  by  meanb  ofi  iamiliar  (pint*, 
herba^  potions,  and  fenfelefa  cbarmBicatrrMip    or  by.tlkedrt  of  ocGrooiAOcy,  weregroundlefiu 
ghoftfl  frovi^  the  bottom  of  their  graYcar  and  La*    ^weilaaiflnpiDua^  itds -neediefii  toofo*  any  prooi 
CJVi,  (Lib.  Ti.  ▼er..5  704)9  befaiv  the* battle  o£  Phar*    Qnder'the  article  Magic  we  havefaid  eneu^  t? 
.UMa  makes  youn);  PomtKy  traif«l  byjntght«t6<a    ^fo  who  know.tbat  d«mQlia»  if  Ji)ey  have  isy 
.Theflalian  Xbrcenefs;  and  anxioufly  inquire  «>f -her    exjftitocet.add  tile  (kpiuted.ij|>ioito  of  good  tai 
Cheiflueof  the  war.    This  {stiiale.  neercinanoer^    JbadjneOa  airjaUniftierithecaPlflOulQf  liliMw  c 
by  a  tedious  procefli  at  ^harma  andvMf  t&tatiatf^   ^ymi^^.inleMQdiial  aa  '^\  at;  material  •  ori<i 
conjures  up  the  ghqftfff  d'fcldier  who  iad  ite^    by  fixed  and  equal  laws.  An  exhibition  waifoiM* 
4ately  flain.  The  ph<tntvm* tfter  r k)«g  piieambll^    tifnejIffqxkpeB  «t«thfti«irceUctKi&lhe8lraiid,l/G- 
denounces  a  predt^ioa  nMich  of  the  fame  kind  Mti    4<V)»"WhiQt»  ihft  piaprigbar  devdMmoated  Phaauf 
,tha^  which  Saul  received  from  Samuel  at  Bodofi    magtia.     With  the  commOD  ii^gic  UatliorB 
and  though  we  have  elijtrwbecet  flmwn  tkafioothkig   4tone«  vafyikv9'thl^lrfe  tof  it/by  pkcingthc  fpe^i- 
iiut  tlie  fpirit  of  God  could  have  forefeeAUi^!ls»    l^.4Khi«di«ftn>d«IHb!ef6r9  the  jicveei),  be  m- 
vitable  deflrudion  of  Sau^  hi»ibni»  and  hiaanriy^    Ufed'tlie'>imagipia!|t  •fqrma  of>  fpedrea,  tbcir  (.£• 
Xfee  Magic,  $  III.)  it  was  vJerf  eafy  for  any'iivia    expeded  appearance,  tncir  Jnl^otaneouB  vm &- 
of  tolerable  fagacity  to  forefeethe  deleat  of  Pom^    ifig»winib0lt  ^  {Mlier  ^rticjilai^ff^ulgartr  ^^  '^ 
pey's  raw  and  undifctpttned  tvoopa  'by  the  itardf    oploiaRtiD^  Uie  di^pattmenk  «f  ghcii^  with  the  grot- 
veterans  of  the  vidtorlouB  GsBfiir.   'jNut  .flawy    ^  fuo^yjf9.'..Hia£nfeitaining  .exhibitions  democ* 
'years  ago  fomeof  the  Highlanders  jdted  implicttly    ftrated  .the  ftmplioity  of  the  meauif  by  which  n- 
upon  certain  ^oracular  refpoi]|^fc  cattedr'J^Sheir    cromancers  bave>  atdihicfed  their  moft  fearful  <s* 
language  TAGHA.iaM.    .Thia  wqodtfeefns.tD  b«    ploita.  "       •'    -    'r*>  ..  ^  :: 
compounded  of  ^,,  which  inJonae^pEirtBofthe    h-NSQROPOLIS*  a  fiiburl^  of  Alexandm  it 
Highlands  is  ftill  ufed  to  dcnoteja^(|>irit  Or  f|hoft,    Bgypt.    The  name  fignifies  <4e  (Miy  •ftke  Dtdi 
^v4>gbfurm%  whicj)  ^Ggni:fies  tailivgyifm  or  .mn>*>    ^nd  contained ^temptes,  ftaidmk.  «tfid  fuperbmaa- 
^ing.   TagMrm,  th^refone,  in  it8,arjginal  impart^    foieuips*. .  (See  AvasAJiQaia^.tf  ,ao.)    Here  Cli- 
IS  wffro'^fffy  in  the jnoft  proper  fenfctfif that  wv<L    QFATa4  applied; tbe  afpic  ti^'Kerv  breaft,  to  ^ 
.^bere  were  di0ei«nt  kinds  oi'^aghnifrmi  ^  ^rbicb    UCOt  hcr.  being iled.  in  4r|ttmpb  by:  Auguftus.   . 
one  was  very  lateiyxpradiled  4n^iy»-^edivinCf    ^  .N£CROS^$i%(«icfwin}  inaiedici«e,  a  compete 
covered  himfetf  with,  a  caw'a>hidtff  *iand  -repaired    mortification  of  any  part :  calM  aifp  saDEaariO 
at  night  to  ibme  deep- foundiog'cav€^wliiii»er-the    andapHA^Cau/^. .     •    i.-r*  ..       .   .     ' 
perfon  who  confult^d .  him  followed  foon^  after    •.  NBCTANABI8»qr.>  a  Jk^n^  of.  J^ypti  *^ 
without  any  attendants.    ^At  the  m^uth  of  the     .  .NBCTANBBUS.L  y  deS^OdtA  )iU  fiowirj  >- 
cave  he  propoied  aloud  the  qtfeftions of . wAich  he    glun(t  the  Perfiana.      .t      • ..»  ••  r  ' 
wanted  folutiona;  and  the  man  within  prqdoMh    .'  NscranfiaiM  llv-gfandfiifr-^  tJie  precediogt 
ced  the  refponfesin  a  tone  of  voice  fimilart  to    made*  an  ailMncen^ith ' Agaftlaoe  king.of  Spvti» 
that  with  which  the  obs,  .or  pretended  dsemoni    and  wiit^  hiit.al6(tAimk  iRneiled  a  rebeilioB  or  bit 
of  anti<|uity,  gave  from  bejneMh  the  ground  tbeir    fubjeds    'Some  time.afecf  tvT  was* joined  by  rhf 
oracular  anfwer9.  •  Another  .fpccies,. called  tag*^    Sidonians,  Ph^Bici(m%aml'i»M>ilaata4>fCfpruf. 
.Aairm  an  uijjge^  or  taghairmJif^Mvatfrt  JW|a4.^^o^aft    who-Md  revolted  faim  the»)aogof  .-Peifia.   7f' 
pradifed  in  ;he  Ille  of  Sky»  by  a  man  of  the  name    p9weft4l  c  Cbf^fipderacy  ^w^^ifooa.  attacked  bf 
of  M^Cifidht^t  w^ofe  ahceftors.  had  long' l)BLh  fe4    Oarijfta.^og. -of:  P<^rlU-;.  .NfS^tiMiebuat  to  dd^mi 
mous  for  ^he  art.    He;  lived  near  ^  beautiful- caf«    his  fi'ontievst  levied  aoiooo^meroeoary  foldi^t 
cade  on  a  fmall  river }  and  when  confu.lted  on    in  Greece,   aa  many  in  Libyat  and  60f00o  1^ 
any  matter  of  confec^uence, be  coyered  bis  whoi^    Bgyp^  .Thit^liUm^oua  bodyrwa*  notequii  to 
body  with,  a  cow's  hidCf  and  placed-  bimfelf  b^*    ihePerd^ii  fQrc<^  and  Xfed^nebua^  defeated  in ' 
tween  the  water  of  the  cafcade  and  the  rock  miFef    battle,  cgaMs.  lip  i^i  /lilpetf  of  .X^fiftance,  and  ^ 
which  it  flowed.  _Thep  another  man  .with. a    intjo( ,JEthiopia»:drt«r«.|be  fpuiKl  a.fafe  afylun- 
heavy  pole  gave  >epeated  ftrokes/to  ihe."Vatftt    f^g^t  ibemPQitlMQ  that  Ji^.  tfibuUry  to  the 
jind  the  diviner  bebiiid  it  crying  out  now  and ihen    kingi'^IPffrfiit  ,. ,  r  .  ;    •    •. '< 
in  Gaelic,  •*  Is  thisj^  *ock  ofarn  ?".    TbJtoperaj    -  .<rO  *  NfiCXAR.  •./  [LatJ  .Pleaiant  liqoor, 
lion  was  continu^'d  till  >}'Cuidhean'waa  perceived    faid  to>  be,dcank  by  vih«^, heathen  deities.  [Ttits  ar- 
to  be  frantic  or  furious,  when  he  w^  confidered    fieW  isunfestcd  iA;tbe  ^^v^iodit.i^  Johtiiao,  but 
as  in  a  condition  to  aiifwer  the  moi^ .  impoisiaiit    ^mitJted  in  the4aftiLoi»dQn.fol«e>^iiO 
quellions.   He  was  frequently  qonfultvd^  about  fa-    r  (a»)  NSCT^at  waa  failed  to  be  the  drink  of  tb: 
turity ;  and  though  he  could  .not^  inthe-ftfoper    gods -in  concradiftio^oa  firom  their  folul  fuod. 
feofe  of  the  word,  be  daUed  a  m^rom^mpt^  his   called  jmbaosia* 
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*  NECTARED.  aJj.  [from  neffar.]  Tinged  Among  the  priooipaiaiTerfities,  botb  in  form  ami 
trath  neAar;  mingled  with  nedar;  abounding  fitiuUiont  of  this  ftriking  appendage  to  the  flowerr 
with  ne^ar.—  we  6nd,  x.  In  many  flowers  the  nedarium  fliapecf 

He  gate  her  to  his  datighters  to  tmbathe  like  a  fpur  or  hom^  botb  in  flowers  of  one  petal. 

In  jKfftfr'^UversftrewMwitbafphodel.  Af///off.  as  valerian,  watcr-milfoil  (uriieularioj,  butter- 

A  perpetual  feaft  of  neSar*d  fweets,  wort»  and  calve»-fnout ;  and  io  fucb  as  have  mora 

Where  no  crude  furfirit  reigns.  MUttm*  than  one,  as  hrk-fpur,  violet,  furoatoryy  baliamf 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell,  and  orchis,    a.  In  the  followingt  the  nedarium 

Leaving  the  neSar^d  feafts  of  Jove.        Fenton.  is  a.  part  of  the  corolla,  lying  within  the  fubftanoe 

*  NECTAREOUS.  adj.  [maarsus,  Latin.]  Re-  of  the  petals ;  rannnculas,  lily,  iris,  crowo>in«' 
fembling  nedar ;  fweet  as  nedtar« —  perial,  water-leaf,   moofe-tail,  ananas  or  pine- 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rofe  renew  apple,  dog Vtooth  violet,  piperidge  bufli,  vallifi 

The  juice  neSareom  and  the  balmy  dew.  Pope,    neria,  hermannia,  uvularia,  and  fwertia.    3.  It  ia 
(i.)  *  NECTARI14E.a^'.[fTom  fuBar.]  Sweet    often  placed  in  a  feries  within  the  petals.    (See 
as  nedar. —  Botany,  §  147,  6w)    The  following  are  exam« 

To  their  fupper  firuits  they  fell ;  plea:  daffodil,  fea-dafibdil,  campioa,  vifcous  cam« 

NeQarine  fruits.  Miltcn.    piOB,  fwallow-wort,  ftapeliai  cyoanchumi  oepcn* 

(«0  *  NECTARINE. «./  [maarine^  French.]  A  thes,  cherleria,  balfam-tree,  African  fpirasai,  witcb- 
fruit  of  the'plum  kind.«-~This  fhut  diflers  from  a  hazel-dax,  and  paifioQ^flower.  4.  In  Indian  crefst 
peach  in  bavfag  a  fmooth  rind  and  the  flefh  firmer,  bucklfr,  rouftard,  Barbadoes  cbervy,  and  mono- 
Jl^i/fT.— The  only  neaarines  are.  the  morry  and  tropa,  the  nedarium  is  fituated  upon  or  makea 
the  Frendf ;  of  the  laft.  there  are  two  forts,  one,  pan  of  the  catys.  5.  In  baftard  flower-fnice 
"which  is  the  befl,  very  round,  and  the  other  fonir>  it  is  '  feated  upoo  the  apthers,  wbeoGe  the 
thing  long ;  of  the  mony  there  are  feveral  forts,  name  ademmiherat  or  glamd^mr  anUfera,  given 
Temple.  to  tbiS  genus  of  plants.    In  theibliowing  it  is 

(3.)  NECTARINE,  in  botany*  See  Amtgda-  placed  upon  the  filameots;  bean-caper,  hay,  fra« 
Lvs,j^  5t  and  Persic'a,  N^3.  -    :»nella,  marvel  of  Peru,  belUflower,  lead-wort* 

NECTARIUM,  [from  neBar^  n.f.  an  appen-  roella,  and  commelina.  6.  In  hyacinth,  flaiwer- 
^age  of  the  flowers  of  many  plants,  containing  'a  ing  ruOi,  ftopk  Ju)y*flower  and  rocket,  it  isplaoed 
f^'eet  liquor,  fucked  ^y  bees,  &c.  (See  Botany,  upon  the  feed-bud«  7.  In  boney-Qowei^  orpint. 
Index ^  Alt  flowers  are  not  provided  with  it,  buck- wbeati;  coHiafooiai  hrthraea,  navel wort^aiier^ 
neither  is  ft  eflential  to fruAiflcation.  Linnziis  cury,  clutia,  kigg^brja^  lea*&de  laurtlv-and'A- 
i^  cenfored  by  fomebotanifts,  for  terming  the  nee-  .frican.  fpinea,  it -it  attached*  to  tbo  coaunon 
tzj^vci  d part  of  the  corolla.  He  might  (it  is  laid)  receptacle.  8.  Ja  gingeri  nettle*  dyer'a  weol, 
-with  equa^  propria  y,  have  ternied  it  a  part  of  heart- fecdj*  coftus^  turm<^ric,  grewia,  baAarcUor- 
the  ftamina,  calyx,  or  poihtal,  as  it  is  confined  to  pine,  vanelloe,  ikraw-tree,  and>  wi|low,'the  nec> 
no  parttcuTar  part  of  the  flower,  but  is  as  various  tarium  is  of  a  very  lingular  conftruftioiH  and^ao^ 
in  point  of  fituation  as  of  form.  The  term  nrr-  not  properly  fall  uaderanyof.ihe'foregoiagbeadf. 
tarium  is  indeed  exceedingly  vague;  and,  tfany  In  discriminating  ibegeaeca,  /the  na^jiriH^Voifcn 
determinate  meaning  can  be  affixed  to  it,  is  ex-  -lurQiAies*  an  efleotial  cbarailer.  vP^^pts  ..v^'hi^ 
preflive  of  all  the  Angularities  which  are'obferved  *bave  the  ne^arluiu  4iftio^  from  tbf  .petals,  4.\f. 
in  the  diffe/^nt  parts  of  fhowers.  The  tube,  or  not  lodged  within  their  fubflaaoe«' ai«<Aid,*«by 
lower  part  of  flowers  with  one  petal,  Linneus  .iinnseua  to  be  gcnefilly  poifopQOa*  .^fTh^/fol- 
confiders  as  a  truenedarium,  b(A:auie  it  is  gcne^  .lowing  are  adduced  as  e»amples4  imook'a  boQ4f 
rally  found  to  contain  the  fweet  liquor.  Tbisli-  -^llebore,  columbtnit  Irond-Aiywert  gr4ik  of  I^ 
quor  Pontedera  compares  to  that  called  AMMiots  naflua^  barren-arjOff,  oleander,  marvei.  qf  Ysx^% 
in  pregnant  animals,  which  enters  the  fertile  or  .bftaa*  caper,  fuocullnit  -fivalliDr-aroiti.^^MQdtoi 
impregnated  feeds s  but  that  this  is  not  Its  fole    and  boney*flowar»  .  .  '  .    .:  :.,/.u 

ufe,  is  evidefit  froovthis  drcumftance,  that  it  is  .  NECUIAi  in  botapy,.a.oam€tgiven  hjX^in^ 
f ou  nd  in  flowers  where  there  are  either  no  feeds,  cieat  iQreeka  to  a  fpeciea jif  pwi)inD»  ■  Tbo  Q^p^t 
or  thofe  which,  from  the  1  want  of  male  ocgaas,  and  Romans  botb  ufed  the  ftalka^of  a  pc^y^ 
cannot  be  impregnated.  Thus* the  male  flowers  kind  oC|ftullall» ct^M  tHATAI^iaby !^$09a«ier. 
of  nettle  and  willow,  the  fhnale  flowers  oliea-  'JP^  tbe  making  of  urick^of  tayr^s^we-baYaakimi 
fide  laurel  and  blacb  bryony,  tb^  male  and  fe-  of  mullein  called  ljchnH§4\  an^  candlf -wick  mi;|l- 
male  flowers  of  clutia,  higgelarid,  and  butcher's  leiii,*f^^(Mlithej^ir;c''^f  o^-^i^^t^^'i^^l  but  it  ia  not 
broom,  all  abound  with  this  honey  or  neAar.  : pertain  that  ours  iatb^  fame  |)l|i\t.«  Tbeanoicata 
Dr  Vaillant  was  of  opinion,  that  the  nedarhiin  ufed  the  ftalks  of  many  diffeiv^t  .plants  for  the 
was  an  effential  part  of  the  cbrolla;  for  whicl\  .wicks,  of  their  •candies>aud  iampa*  Tht  niih, 
reafon  he  diftinguiflied  the  fiqgular  appeaiaoces  .ftfipped  of  its  bark*  waa.aa  commonly  ioufe^xilh 
in  fennd*flower  and  columbine  by  the  name  of  them  as  with  us  for  this  purpofe;  and  they  alfo  ufed 
petals:  the  coloured  leaves  now  XetmcApeHilt  he  the  nettle,  this  mu^lesMH.-  an4  many  other  plants, 
denominated  ^o^tvr  eups^  That  the  Dcdarium,  whoie  ftalks  were  oomppfed  of  tough  filamefUa,i6r 
however,  is  often  diftind  from  the  petals,  is  evi-  the  fame  purpofe ;  bating  tb^m  out  likQ  hemp, 
dent,  bioth  from  thefe  examples,  and  f^om  the  and  when  dry  dipping  thpm  in  melted  rysfin,  and 
flowers  of  monkfliood,  hellebore,  ifopyrum,  fen-  other  fuch  inflammable  fubftances.  .  Wheothus 
nel-flower  of  Crete,  barren  wort,  grafs  of  Pamaf-  prepared,  they  are  readily  inflammable  1  and  this 
fus,  chocolate^nutf  cbcrlcriai  and  iauvagefla.  muUeiSy  having  (talks  more  loos  and  larga;  and 
¥aiM  XV.  Paar  V*  ..         Tilt  .m«rr 
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more  fiitn  than  sill  the  ottier»»  was  «M  to  make  Famiitt  k  in  Uiy  clwekt ;   " 

thofe  lights  with  which  they  fet  fke  to  the  fvmenil  iVMand  oppreffioo  ftare witfain  thine  eyei.  Ibi. 

pili^  for  confttming  the  bodies  of  their  dead  fnendt .  — ^Defer  not  to  give  to  him  that  is  in tued* EetiM,  p 

KECYDALTS,  in  zoology,  a  ^enuB  of  fnts&B  The  diftxntteaRl,  b^rCtme,  herpkHiidcedi; 

helonging^  to  the  order  of  coleoptetSi.   The  feelers  And  laid  Her  up  for  their  extremeftiiMllr.  Diyl 

are  fttKceoue;  the  elytra  are  fhorter  and  narroW<fr  — God  fonutiiiiea  ealla  upon  thee  to  feliere  the 

than  the  winga;  the  tail  ia  fimple.    There  ai«  needt  of  tby  brotheiv  JbHfif .    s*  Waat;  ladoc 

XX  ^cfe8,  chiefly  diftinguiihed  li«ythe  ft«e  iifd  any  thing  for  oiK-^ 

igure  of  iheir  ely  fra.    Barhut  faye,  **  Their  «head  God  grant  we  never  may  tow  tmJcf  yoo  51. 

ft  btack,  eyes  are  large  af>d  prominent^  jaws  are  — God  who  ieea  afl  things  intuitively,  atitbei 

of  a  dark  brown.    The  antenna*  placed  xm  the  ilands  in  need  of  logiCf  nor  ^dcB  it.  Brnhfr- 

t<yf>  of  the  head  between  the  *y^  have  their  liiift  (i.)  •  7d  NccD.  t».  a.  [from  the  noan.]  To 

artieuTation  long  and  raifed  Opri^htt  the  reft  f>ent  want ;  to  lack;  to  be  in  want  of}  to  require.-- 

and  turned  afide.    The  antenrtte  vary  as  to  length  Allow  oot  nature  more  than  nature  meeM, 

and  colour.    In  individuals  whofe  thorax  Is  yef-  Man's  life  is  cheap  aa  beaftls.  Shek.  Gig  Lev* 

lowy  they  are%rown,  and  e<qna<  only  to  two  thh-da  —The  whole  need  not  a  phyfician.    Mottintf 

of  tht  body  fli  length.    On  the  contrarvrin  fhofe  Thoa  thy  regal  ieeptre  (halt  lay  by, 

whofb  (horax  U  black,  they  are  Hkewife  blaelr,  and  For  regain  ieeptre  then  no  more  fliati  aW.  Xk. 

ibmeWfaM  longer  than  the  body.    The  thorax  is  —To  A  whether  the  will  hat  (reedom  f  is  to  li 

margined ;  in  'fiMne  ft  i«  yellow  and  longer ;  in  whether  one  power  has  another  I A  ^neftios  too 

Others  h  is  Mck,'  fhortefV  <ttd  ^ged  only  wfth  a  abfurd  to.  freed  an  anfwer.  L^cke* 

flftle  ycnow.    Tbe'elytra^re  t>(ackilh,  fomewhit  (a.)  *  To  NasD.  w. «.    i.  To  be  wanted}  ts 

dearST  9n  the  middle,  arid  terthtntfttrig  in  a  l^itaon-  be  neceflkry.-^ 

coloured  ipot.   The  wh)|:rare  rather  bh^k,  fomc-  More  ample  fpnit  than  hitherto  was  wost, 

tfalhg  longer  than  the  body ;  ekeeed  the  elytra  })f  Here  §ieeJj  me  whiles  the  (anions  anceton 

oOe  third,  and  are  croiTed  one  ^ver  the  Olh^n    Hi  Of  my  mot  dretdfjal  fo^ereign  I  reoonot.  4^ 

•tho4b  which  have  their  thorax  yelloW«  the  legs  and  —When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  tbat 

tin^t*  part  of  the  belly  are  fo  likewife.    In  indi-  ia  oi  our  pOwer,  and  all  that  needs,  Ueke-^^  To 

>7d«tfta  with  a  black  thoraxf  the  lega  are  black  as  have  ncceffitv  of  any  thing ;  to  be  hi  want  ofay 

wellas  the  belly,  which  has  oiAy  a  little  yellow  Ota  .  thing.r--We  havemffanCeaoiPperecptioB  wkilft*« 

the  itMn.    !  '(bl^edt  the  latter  to  b6  the  matea.  xre  aiieep ;  but  how  incoheiesK  and  bow  littk 

The  larva  k  as  yet  tinknown."^  .conformable  to  the  peffeftion  of  a  rational  beisgi 

NECY8I A,  a  folemnity  obferved  by  the  attefcnt  thofe  who  are  acquainted  vrith  dreams  aM^  aot  br 

•Gree^^  ?n  memory  of  the  dead.                      '  *  told.  L»cke.-^t  that  would  difcourfe  of  thiop. 

KBDHAM.    SeeNEBOHaK,  N°  i.  as  they  agree  in  the  complex  idea  of  exteofioir 

K£D08TR«L0VA,  \%  townsof  Ruffia ;  i.  in  and  folidity,  mtded'hiAt  wtk  the  word  body.  Is^ 

>   >^£BRfGAliLO  I      3  irkut& ;  s.  in  Charkoii.  N££D£N,  a  |own  of  Ireland,  in  Kerry. 

NED410MA,  an  ancient  town  of  Algiers,  ill  *  N££D£R. »./  [f^om  need.\   One  that  wati) 

IVemecen,  btiilt  by  the  Romans,  in  a  ferttte  conn-  any  thihg.— 

^ly,  near  a  river  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  xo  miles  from  We  flialt  not  lend 

the  Mediterranean,  ind  50  WSW.  of  Oran.    tt  '     O'er  the  vaft  worldr  to  feek  a  ftngle  nao; 

hasmagmficeot  ruina^                             '^     1  And  lofe  advantage^  which  4oth  ever  coo) 

^NEDSJED,  an  extenlRve  province  of  Arabia,  In  tb^  ablbnce  of  the  meeder^              Ska^-  ^• 

Jiotnprefaendlng  great  part  of  its  interior ;  ;boimd.  *  NEEDFUL. ^#.[w«)tfao4>SMf/.l  Ncceirary;^ 

«d  N.  by  the  defeit  of  Sy^ii^  ^  by  Laehfa,  S.  by  difpeafably  ro^tfite.— Give  ua  all  things  tint  is 

Hadrabant  and  Yemen,  and  W;  by  fiedaJM.  The  ^^senj/irA  both  for  otirfonls  and  bodieaiGBsi.A9r' 

-fell  tt  partly  fertile,  pslrtly  barren.    It ,  {%  moft^  I>o  you  coiifent  we  fliall  ac^aint  him  vith  it. 

inhabited  by  Bbbouins,  who  are  very  ho^able,  Mneedfid  in  onr  loves,  fitting  our  duty^JM* 

^^  addiAed  to  ri^beiy.    eities,  towns,  and  viU  All  tfa^  needful  fbr^efeoce  aboaad.  bn^ 

fageto  are  numeronst  ^nd  ;«lsioft  every  town  has  -*A  ia  not  iuedfid  to  ufe  atgamenta^  to  evioor  m 

Ita  0W4  febrech.              '  ^^       *            a  .world  tobe  filnte.  X0c4r.*^ 

'  it:)  M^DtSJERAN,  a  priMpalky  o^^mbii  hi  A  lonely  deftitmid  an  empty  hud. 

Teflffen,  ftrtlte  in  <cdm  atid  Ihitca.    Ra  hoiies^and  Shall  fcaice  afbrd*  for  nee^fkd  h(^  of  rrfi 

*oarilela  are  much  efteemcd.                      '  »     AfiogtebOaretotheirbtfHghtcdgtieiL 

<t.}N&i>aixaaii,atilBndentcity,capltatofthe  -                                            Addi^mli^ 

above  territory,  fomona  In  Arabian  hiitory,  about  *  NEEDFUIXY.  o^.  {from  mttdfd^  t^^ 

t6omiIesKB.of8aade.  IkiMy. 

♦  NEED. «.  /:  C«Mif«  Saxon ;  a^atf,  Dotcb.^    t.  ,                         They  who 

Exigency ;   prel^  difficulty ;   neceffityw-^-^THe  Ove  ft>r  tfaelb  pOema»  yet  both  ift  and  resdi 

vefy  Ihream  of  hie  life,  and  the  bafhieft  he  hath  And  like  them  too  ;  moft  metdfidfyt  tbo*  k^j 

helmed,  mnft»  upon  a  warranted  needt  give  him  a  Be  of  the  beft.                                Am  Jt^ 

better  proclanmtfbn.  ^Aa«.  5^4/:;^  J&^.-«  •  NEEDFULNESS,  sk/ [from  ms^J  ^ 

That  f^irit  that  firft  rufhM  en  thee  ceffity. 

hi  the  camp  of  Dan,  (i^)  NEEDHAM,  John  Tobei^lek  «m  w^ 

Be  efUcaoioua  in  thee  now  tt  wmd.  MitL  j^.  at  London,  Yotfa  Snt.  1713.    Hia  paiepK  ^ 

In  thy  native  innocence  proceed^  defbended  from  ancieot  and  noble  familiei.  n^ 

And  fummoii  all  thy  reafon atthy  iwMft  JD»W»  father,  who  had  once  aconfiderable patHaKwr' 

'^  Want ;  diaroUill  ^tvertyr-  Hilftoo  in  Mooaoothiliiii^  wia  ol  the  f^ 
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tod  CathoKc  bramch  of  the  Necdham  filmily  i  the  lUoiptoiii^aiift  k  1^47,  and  a&Mig  paiidony  raaA- 

ted  of  the  elder  and  Proteftaot  branch  wat  loid  ly  obuined  it :  after  thia  be  wrote  another  paper, 

^aiory»  created  dfoosnt  in  i6a5.   The  lather  of  entitled    Mitrtmhu  Pragmaiiau;   which  being 

Mr  Veedhaa  died  young,  and  left  bnt  a  fioaall  for*  effoaUy  witty  with  the  foroMr,  at  (atyrical  agatnft 

tone  to  hia  4  childien.  Hit  eldeft  fon»  Johm  pro*  the  Preibyteriani^  and  liill  of  loyalty*  made  him 

iecated  hia iludtea  in  the  Bngkifli coUcge of  Bov*  admiied  bj the wita of  thatfide.  However,  being 

ay,  where  he  took  orders  tangbt  rbetoric  for  fe-  narrowly  might  after,  he  left£<ondon»  andfora 

TCial  ycara^  gave  eminent  jproofo  of  geniua,  aad  iiiae  lay  concealed  at  the  honle  <A  Dr  Feter  Hey« 

rorpafled^ali  the  other  proreflbra  in  esperinMntal  litt»  at  Minfter-I^rael,  near  Burford,  till  bemg  ddm 

pbUofophy*  in  1740,  he  waa  engaged  in  the  Sng-  covered,  be  waa  tmprifoned  in  Newgate,  and  m 

liih  mimon,  and  waa  entmfted  with  the  direAtoir  danger  of  hia  life.    Lenthal  the  fpeaker  of  the 

of  the  fchool  at  Twyford,  for  the  edueatiao  of  Ro»  Honie  of  Commoni,  who  knew  hit  >relationa»  and 

muk  Catholic  yoath.   In  1744,  he  waa  araoiirted  BaADanaw,  prefident  of  the  high  court  of  jufttei* 

profeifor  of  philofophy  in  the  EngKfli  micge  at  ary,  treated  him  favonrablf,  and  not  only  prociuw 

LiihoD,  whe^,  from  oad  health,  he  remained  only  ed  hia  pardon,  but»  vritb  piomile  dffewarda,  pci^ 

15  montha.    After  Um,  be  fpent  limeral  years  at  fuaded  him  to  change  bb  fide  oooe  more  for  the 

London  and  Fans,  princqwlly  in  microfcoptcad  Independentt,  who  then  were  the  uppcrmoft  par- 

obfervationa  and  other  braocfaea  of  experiaaental  ty.-*-In  thia  temper  he  pubttflied  a  3d  weekly  pa* 

pbilofophf.    The  refulta  of  his  esperimenta  were  pe^called  iierewrmu  BMitu^  wfaich  came  oat  eve- 

poUiihed  in  the  mi.  Trm^  m  1749,  and  in  a  to-  *ry  Wednefday,  in  two  ikeeta  410,  commencing 

iume  in  lamo  at  Faria  in  1750.    An  acconnt  of  with  the  9th  of  June  1649^  ^<^  ending  with  the 

tben  waa  alfo  given  bvM.de  Buifeo«  in  hia  Na»  '6th  of  June  z6cOi  which  being  Thursday,  be  b^ao 

taral  Hiftoay,    Thia  ittnftriooa  French  natoralift  again  with  N^L    Thia  paper,  which  contained 

and  Mr  Necdbam  made  their  experiments  and  many  difcoudea  againft  monarchy^  and  in  behalf 

obfervationa  together ;  thongh  the  refnlta  and  ff£>  of  a  free  ftate,  waa  carried  on  without  any  intap^ 

teauVrhich  tbey  deduced  irom  the  &me  objcdks  ruption  till  about  the  middle  of  April  1660,  wheo 

and  obfervationa  were  totally  difierent.  Mr  Need*  it  was  prohibited  by  an  order  of  the  council  of 

ham  was  admitted  F.  R.  S.  of  Londofi  in  X747,  ftate.  ^  Upon  the  return  of  Charlea  VL  our  author 

and  F.  A*  S.  fome  time  after.   From  1^51  to  1767  lay  bid,  till,  by  virtue  of  money,  he  obtain* 

be  was  chiefly  employed  in  attending  ieveral  Eng-  ed  bis  pardon ;  after  which  he  prddifed  phyfic 

lifli  and  Irtib  noblemen,  as  tutor,  in  their  travela  among  the  Dtflenters,  whiph  faraigbt  him  in  a 

through  France,  Italy^  and  other  countriea.    H^  confiderable  emolument  till  his  death,  in  idyS* 

then  rttired  to  the  Engliih  ieminary  at  Fans,  and  Wood,  who  knew  him,  telle  ua,  that  he  was  eo* 

ia  1768  waa  chofen  by  the  Roy^d  Academy  of  dowed  with  quick  natural  parte,  a  good  humanity 

Sciences  in  that  city  a  corvefponding  member,  poet,  and  boon  droll ;  and,  had  he  been  conftant 

WbcD  the  regency  of  the  late  Austrian  Nether-  to  his  cavalierii^  psinciplea,  would  have  been  be- 

lands  formed  the  profed  of  an  Imperial  academy,  loved  and  admired  by  aik;  but  being  mereenar]^ 

Mr  Needhana  was  invited  to  Bruffela  by  Count  and  preferring  hia  ialereft  to  hia  confcience,  waa 

Cobentzel  and  the  prefident  Neny,  and  was  ap-  much  hated  by  the  royal  party  to  the  laft. 

pointed  chief  diredoc    He  held  thia  place,  with  (j.)  Neebmam,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Or- 

fome  eccMnflical  prefermenta  in  the  Low  Coun-  well,  10  miles  N  W.  of  Ipfwich,  on  the  road  to 

triesi  until  iiM  death,  Becember  30, 1784.   '**  Hia  Huntingdonfliite.    Its  market  is  on  Wednefday^ 

attacbment  to  the  doftrines  and  dutiea  of  ChriC-  and  (air  on  October  a8.    b  Hea  73  miles  ME.  of 

lianity  wes  inviolable,  and  hia  probity  vras  na-  Lnndon.    Lon.  a.  13.  £«  Lat^  5».  15.  N« 

tainted."  (4*)  Needham,  a  town  of  Norfolk. 

(s.)  Nbbbkav,  Bibrchmoiit,  mi  Engliih  ihly*  *  N££2)IL¥.  tfisr.  [from  JMM(y.]    In  poverty; 

rical  writer,  bom  at  Bnrftard,  Oxon,  about  Auguft  poorly. 

f6to.    Hia  father  died  in  xiaa  1  but  in  x^aa  his  *  NEEDINESS.  «•/  (from  juriy.l  Want;  p^ 

mother  waa  again  married  to  one  Chriftopher  verty^ — Whereas  men  have  many  realbna  to  per- 

Glyon,  vicar  and  fcheohuaAer  of  Buefiords  who,  fuade  ;  to  ufis  them  all  at  once  weakeneth  theaa. 

perceiving  bis  ftep-fon's  pregnancy  of  parts  and  For  it  argueth  a  mediurfi  in  every  one  of  the  rea- 

genius,  took  him  under  his  own  tuition,  and  at  the  fons,  aa  if  one  did  not  truft  to  any  of  them,  but  fled 

age  of  14  ient  him  to  ATI  Soula  College,  Osfoad,  from  one  to  amrtber.  Akos. 

where  he  was  made  one  of  the  cborifters,  and  (i.)  *  KEEOLE.  «.  /•  imedU  Sax^    a.  A  fiaaU 

continued  till  1637,  when  he  took  the  de^ue  of  tnftruaKBt  pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  idoth,  and 

A.a.and  weottoLoadon.  About  the  beginning  perforaasdat  the  other  to  lecdve  the  thread,  uM 

of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  iewing.«— 

at  Cray's  inn.   In  Aug.  1643,  he  began  a  weekly  *      For  himyoowaftemicarayeuf  fridow'dhour^ 

paper  entitled  Htnmrhu  Brttawiauy  on  the  fide  for  him  your  curipuauwitfrpaiuta  the  flowcra. 

4)f  thepariiament.  It  cooamenced  in  Aug.  1643,  in  Jhjdmm 

4Mie  flicct,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  i6a6.    It  --The  moft  curiona  woika  of  art,  the  fluvpeft  fi* 

procnred  him  popubritf,  and  being  aAive,  he  waa  net  metdltt  doth  appear  aa  a  blunt  rough  W  of 

dilHngDilked  by  the  tftle  ef  Capt.  Keedham  of  iraa  coming  frum  the  furnace  of  the  fiBrfft^iilttKaa. 

Gray's  Inn.    About  thia  time,  he  ftudied  phyfic,  a.  The  fmall  fted  bar  which  ia  the  marinera  com- 

asd  in M645  hegan topraftiie ^  kf  which, and  hia  pafa ftanda regidary  north  and firath^^ 

political  writings,  he  fupported  a  geateel  figure.  Go  bid  the  midk  ita  dear  north  foriake^ 

But  on  account  of  fome  aJftout,  he  kft  his  party^  To  which  with  trembKngi««^iciweit  doth  bend, 

tuned  royalsfi,  was  inHodttacd  to  abe  king  at  Cwrfrfw 
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•—The  ufe  of  the  loadftone^  amd  the  •marmer'»«  hr  a  cord»  which  it  kept  ftorriOg'tiH  the  brad  ad 

jgsuih  w*9  not  then  known.  Bttrnet,  •  needles  be  dry.    The  needles  thus  wiped  b  two 

'(<».)  NsEDLC,  -§  z.  def,  r.   Needles  make  aTerjr  *  or  three  different  brans,  are  taken  out  and  pnt  in 

dconfiderable  article  in  comfnerce,  thoirghthete  is  wooden  vefielsy  to  have  the  good  fepaialtd  from 

fcarce  any  commodity  cheapfer,  the  confumption  thofe  whofe  pointa  or  eyes  have  been  brokeo 

of  them  being  almoft  incredible.— The  9itje%  are  either  in  poUfiting  or  wiping;  the  poistt  are  tkea 

from  N^  I.  the  largeft,  to  N°  75,  the  fmalleft;'  In  ^  aU  turned  the  lame  way,  and  fjtnoothed  with  u 

the  manufadare  of  ^neediest  German  and  Huinga*  einery-ftone  turned  with  a  wheel.  Thisopention 

rian  fteel  are  of^moft  repote.    In  the  making  of  fihiAiet  them,  and  there  remaoM  nothini;  but  to 

<hem»  the  firft  thing  tstopaf^  thefteel  throogfa  a  make  them  into  packets  of  150  each..   Netdlci 

i:oa1  fire,  and  under  a  hammbr,  to  bring  it  out  of  were  firfr  made  in  England  by  a  native  of  India  ia 

its  fquare  figure  into  a  cylindn'oal  one.  «>Thisdoiie,  154;,  but  the  art  was  loft  at  hts  death;  it  was, 

it  is  drawn  through  a  large  hotle'  of  a  wire«<iraw«  however,  recovered  by  Chriftopber  Greeoing  it 

4ng  iron,  and  returned  jnto  the  fire, 'and  drawn  i|6o,  who  was  fettled,  with  his  thrre  cfail4re3, 

through  a  fecond  hole  of  the  iron  fmaller  than  the  Elizabeth,  John,  and  Thomas,  by  Mr  Dfltoar, 

4irft ;  and  -thus  fucceflively  from  hole  tb  hole,  till  ancellor  of  the  prefent  lord  Milton,   at  Ixng 

h  'has  acquired  the  degree  of  finenefs  required  for  *  Crendon  in  Bucks,   where  the  manufa&ory  has 

ihat  fpecies  of  needles;  obferving every  time  it  is  been  carried  on  from  that  time  to  the  prtfcnt 

io  be  drawn,  that  it  be  greafed  over  with  lard,  to  period. 

render  it  more  manageable.    The  fteel  thus  re-       (3.)N£EDLB,DiPrtMO.  SeeDtprinoNeiDiif 

Alttced  to  a  fine  wire,  is  cut  in  pie>de8  of  the  length  §  \h  x — 7. ;   and.  Piate  CCXLV.  fig*  i>    For  1 

nf  the  needles  intended.    Thefe  pieces  are  flatted  particular  account  of  the  variations,  both  of  Ik 

nx  one  end  on  the  anvil,  in  order  to  fnrm  the  bead  horizontal  and  dipping  needle,  (ee  YAaiATioi. 

^nd  eye ;  they  are  then  put  iqto  the  fire,  to  foften  Mr  Nairne  made  a  dipping  needle  io  2772  for  tbe 

4r>em  farther ;  and  thence  taken  out  and  pierced  Board  of  longitude,  which  was  ufed  in  the  w^ 

.flt  each  extreme  of  the  flat   pan  on  the  anvil,  towards  the  north  pole.    See  PUot  CCXLV.  j^. 

hf  a  puncheon  of  welUtempered  fleel,  and  laid'  a.    The  needle  AA  is  is  inches  loog^  and  its  us, 

fiVi  a  leaden   block   to  bring  out;   with  another  the  ends  BB  of  which  are  made  of  gold  allofed 

|>uocheQn,  the  little  piece  of  fbeel  remaining  in  the  with  copper,  refts  on  fridion-wbeeit  CCCC,  of 

^TK.    The  corners  are  then  filed  nff'the  fquare  of  four  inches  diameter*  each  end  on  two  fridJo» 

ihe  heads,  ;tndajittle  cavity  fried  on  each  fide  of  wheels;   which  wheels  are  balanced  with  grec 

4h^  Qat  of  the  heXd ;  this  done,  the  point  is  formed  care.    The  ends  of  the  axes  of  the  fridioo-wheoi 

M'ith  a  ^le,  and  the  whole  filed  ever;  they  are  then  are  likewife  of  gold  alloyed  with  copper,  loi 

laid  to  heat  red-hot   on   a  long   narrow  iron,  moved  in  fmall  holes  of  beli-metaJ ;  and  oppofi't 

x:rDoked  at  one  end,  in  a  charcoal  fire ;  and  when  to  the  ends  of  the  axes  of  the  needle  aod  tfct 

iakeh  out  thenc^  are  thrown  into  a  bafon  of  cold  fnd ion-wheels,  are  fiat  agates,  Uk  in  at  l>l>]^, 

%vptcr  to  harden.    On  this  operation  a  good  deal  finely  polifhed.    The  magnetic   needle  vibratcf 

/impends;  too  much  heat  burns  them,  and  too  within  a  circle  of  belUmetal,  £££«  divided  into 

jitttle  leaves  them  foft ;  the  medhim  is  learned  by  degrees  and  ha!f  degrees;  andaiioe,pafIingtbr0ugfc 

experience.    When  thus  hardened,  they  are  laid  the  middle  of  the  needle  to  the  end^,  poiots  to 

in  an  iron  Aovel  on  n  fire  more  or  lefs  brilk  in  the  divifiona.    The  needle  of  this  inftmcneiit  va 

pcoportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  needles ;  taking  balanced  before  it  was  made  mai^ctical;  but  by 

rare  lo  movt  them  from  trme  to  time.    This  nieans  of  a  crofs,   the  ends  of  .Which  are  Yli 

ierves  to  temper  them,  and  take  off  their  brittle-  (contrived  by  the  Rev.  Mc  Mitchell)  fixed  on  tbe 

nefs ;  great  care  here  too  rouft  be  taken  of  the  ^^cis  of  the  needle,  on  the  arms  of  which  are  cat 

degree  of  hear.   They  are  then  ftraigbtened  one  ^^^y  finefcrews  to  receive  fmall  buttons,  th^t  luj 

Aftpr  another  with  the  hammer,  the  coldnefs  of  the  be  fcrewcd  nearer  or  farther  from  the  axis«  t^ 

Hvater  ufed  in  hardening  them  havmg  twilled  the  needle  may  be '  adju^d  .both   ways  to  a  i9^ 

^peateft  part  of  them.    The  next  procefs  is  the  nicety,  after  being  made  magneticaU  by  retcfi'tr: 

poUfhing  them.    To  do  this,  they  take  11,000  or  the  poles,  ^d  changing  the  fides  of  the  i^^- 

15,000  needles,  and  range  them  in  little  heaps  GO  are  two  levels,  by.  which  the  line  of  odepcti 

njainil  each  other  on  a  piece  of  new  buckram  of  the  infkrument  is  fet  hori^onUl  by  mears  d 

/'prinkled  with  emerydud.    The  needles  thus  dif-  the  four  adjufting^fcrews  LLLL;  H  it  the  pe^^  r- 

pofed*  emery -duft  is  thrown  over  them,  which  is  dicular  axis,   by  wkich  the  inftrunient  n)i;  ^ 

jPi^in  fprinkled  with  oil  of  olives;  ai  laf|  the  whole  turned^  that*  the  divided  face  of  the  ctrc«e  dut 

isrinade  up.  into  a  roll,  well  bound  at  -both  ends,  front  the  eaft  or  weft ;.  to  this  axis  is  (isetl  o 

This  roll  is  then  laid  on  a  polifhing  table,  and  index  I,  which  points  toanoppofite  line  00 1.' 

oyer  it  aMbiek.  plank  loaded  with  Hones,  which  horizontal  platO'K,  when  theinftrument  is  tuntoi 

two  men  worSc  backwards  and  forwards  a  day  and  half  round ;  MMMM  are.fcrews  which  hotd  itt 

•A.  Jhslf,  or  two  days,  fucceifively ;  by  which  means  glafs  cover  to  keep  the  needle  from  being  diiJurhd 

the  roll  thus  continually  agitated  by  the  weight  by  the  wind«    When  this  needle  is  coiu^rudci 

^Qd  motion  of  the  plank  ovtrr  it,  the  needles  with-  for  fea,  it  is  fuipended  i>y  .aauiiiverlal  joini  c% 

iaiidtf  being  nibbed  againft  each  otHer  with  oil  a  triangular  ftand,   and  adjuftcd  verticaliy  **T ' 

jAQd  emery,  ane  infenfibiy  polifhed.    After pofiOi*  plumb-line  and  button,  above  the  dividrd  otct 

iK^^  they  ane  taken  out,  and  the.fiith  wa(hed  off  and  the  divetaiHwork.^  the  upffer  90;  and  t:<< 

rhem  wtth  hot  water  aad  ibap;  they  arctthen  divifionsonthooircleareadjuAed^ibasiobepct* 

wilped  in  hot  .bran,  a  little  moiftened,  placed  with  prndicular  to  the  boriabn,  by  the  fame  pbioih'^i' 

ib#  AM^les  ill  a  round  box,  fufpended  in  the  air  and  ^uadjoiung^fcrewi  and  when  it  wadjoM 
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pointer  annexed  to  s  fcrew.  which  fi^cs  to  part  ]ar|;ei*%bm  thofe  ffeneraUy- ofed<  npon  tMi^ 

idre'the  divided  circle,  is  fixed  at  the'loweft  90.  occafiofif  as  great  advantages  will  be  found  in  the  ' 

Vhenever  the  'inftrument  is  ufed  to  find  the  dip)  deprefling  of  the  cataradf  by  the  increafed  breadth ' 

:  muft  be  fo  placed,  that  the  needle  may  vibrate  of  the  blade  bf  that  inftrtiment.   The  handle,  alfoy 

xadtly  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  if  made  foroewhat  Aiorter  than  ufual,  will  enable 

(4.)  N£'n>Lfe»  Maoi««tical»  in  navfgationt-a  the  operator  to  perform  with  greater  fteadinefi 

eedie  touched  with  a  loadftone,  and  fuftained  on  than  be  coold  do  with  a  larger  handled  inftni- 

prvot  or  dHiire;  on  which  playing  at  liberty, wt  ment^    Ntedles  of  filver  pieroe  more  eafily  in 

Itre^s  itfeH^'  to  'Certain  points  in  or  under  the  ftttchiog  arteries  afier  ao  amputation  than  thofe 

lorizon  $  iKrheneethe  magnetical  needle  is  of  two  made  of  fteel. 

nnds,  vfzr.  -horizoiitsl  tyr  incltnatory.    See  Mao-  (i,)^'Ht,KDLt''TitH,n,/»[M9ne;nMdkBndfi/h.'] 

(ET,  §  %•    Hornontal  needles  are  thofe  equally  A  lund  of  fea*fi!h. — One  iliomboidAl  bony  fcate 

>alanced  cm  each  fide  of  the*  pivot  that-fuftains  of  the  «rm/^*^.  IVtodward* 

hem ;  and  which,  playing  horizontally  with  their  (a.)  Needle-Pish.    See  STNaNATHUS,  N^  r* ' 

;wo  extremes,   point  out  the  north  and  fouth  *  NEEi>L£FULi  »•/.  [^irriJ^'and  fuiu.]    At 

moists  of  the^  horisonk    Forthehr  application  and  much  thread  as  is  generally  put  at  one  time  in  the** 

ife,  fee  Compass,  $  V.  1 — 6.    In  theconftruc-  needle. 

Lion  of  the  horizontal'  needle,  a  piece'of  pare  fteel  *  NffSOLK^MAKiR^ ?  n,  /.  '[from'  needlf,]    He 

is  pivvided ;  of  a  length' not  exceeding  fix  inches,  (t«)'*N££DL£R.  3  who  makes  needless 

left  its  weight  flioold- impede  its  volubility ;  very  (ft.) Nebdlbr,  Thomas,  an  &ngH(h  authof,  bom 

thin,  to  take  it^s  verticity  the  "better;   and   not  in  1690. •  He- had  a  place  in  the  Navy  Office,  hot 

pierced  wkh  any'hoiesy  which  prevent  the  equable  died  in  I7x8»'  aged  a8.    His  works  in  profe  and ' 

dWufion  of  the  magnetic  virtue.    A  perforation  is  verfe  were  pubiiihed  by  D.  Ouncombe,  in  iy%4t 

then  made  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  a  brafs  and  were  weH  'received, 

cap  or  head  folderedon^  whofe- inner  cavity  is  (i.)  NEEDLES,  in  geography.    ^eeAtPs. 

conical,  fo  as  to  play  freely  on  a  ftyle  or  pivot,  (9.)"NiEDLBtf  (harp  pointed  rocks,  N.  of  the 

headed  with  a  fine*  fteel  point.  The  north  point  of  Ifle  of  Wight.    They  are  fituated  at  the  W.  end 

the  needle  in  onr'bemffphere  is  made  a  little  lighter  oip  the  ifland,  which  is  an  acnte  point  of  high 

than  the  ibiithern ;  the  touch  always  deftroyiiig  land,  from  which  they  have  been  disjoined  by  the  • 

the  balance,  if  well  adjufted  before,  and  rendering  wafhing  of  the  fea.    There  were  of  thefe  lofty 

the  north  eifd  heavier  than  the  fodth^  and*  thus  white  rocks  formeily  three,  lAit  about  14  years 

occafioning  the  needle  tbdip.'  -The  method  of  ago  the  tallett  of  them,  called  Lcfs-Wf/wf  which 

giving  the  needle  its  verticity  or  diredlive  fsculty  afofe  110  feet  above  low  watermark,  and  in  ita 

has bden  (hewn  already  undenthe'artTcfe  Kf  agnet  ;  fliape  refemblmg  a^  noedle,  bong  undiermined  by  - 

hut  if,  after  torching,,  the  needle  be  oiit  of  its  the  conftant  efforts  of  the  waves,  over&t,  and  to- 

equilibriumr  llMnetbing  muft  be  fil^  Off  from  the  tally  difappeared. 

heavier  fide,  l>lt  it  balance  evenly,    l^eedles  in  fea  -  KsEDirE's- Eva,  a  fubterranean  paflaee  on  the 

conYpaiTes  are  ufually  made  of  a  thdhiboidal  or  coaft  of  Banff  (hire,  xjo  yards  long  from  fea  to  feau 

oblong  form.    For  their  ftrudture,  fee  Com  pass,  but  through  which  a  man  can  with  difficulty  creep. 

y,  V:  I  ^5.    The  needle  is  ndt  found  to  point  pre>  At  th^  K.  end'of  it  is  a  cave  ao  firet  high,  30  broad, 

cifely  to  the  north,  except  in  very  few  plaees ;  and  150  longf,  containing  a  fpace  of  90,000  cubic 

but  deviates  from  it  more  or  lefs  in  diflferent  feet.  The  whole  is  fupported  by  immenfe columns' 

places,  and  that  too  at  differenC  times ;   which  of  rock,  ia  exceedingly  grand,  and  has  u  furprifing 

deviatk>D  is  called  its  declination  ot  variation  from  fine  effea  on  the  (pedator,  after  creeping  through 

the  meridian^    See  VAatATiON.  the  narrow  paflkge.  Stat.  Aec.  I.  437« 

(5ONEBD&X  MicaoMETEX.  SeeMtcxoMSTBft,  *  NEEDLESS*  ii^^'.  Ifrom  netd.\  i.Unneceflary;. 

S  IV.  N°  it.'  not  requifite:— Their  exception  againft  enfineft,  a« 

(6.)NEEi>ftBS,  SuKOBOvs,  are  generally  made  if  that  did  nourilh  lenorance,  proceedeth  altogether 
crooked,  and  their  points  triangular.    They  are  of  a  nc^i/ig^jeateDiy.  Hooker,          ! 
of  different  forms  and  fizes,  and  bear  diiferent  Tbisihddenftabof  rancour  I  mifiloabt; 
names,  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  ufed  Pray  God,]  (ay^  I  prove  a  fuedUft  coward.  Zkah. 
for.    The  largeft  are  ufed  in  amputation;  the  — Wobid  not  thefe  be  great  and  needle/s  abate- 
next  for  wounds;  the  fineft  needles  for  futures,  mefltsofthcii'happinefs.  If  it  were  confined  within 
Others  are  made  veryfhort  and  flat,  ibr  tendons  y  the  compafs  of  this  life  only  f  jlttirbury^-^Vionef 
others,  ftill  (horter,  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  we  either  lock  up  In  chtfft^  ^or  wafte  it  in  netdUfs 
middle,  for  tying  together  of  veflels,  &c.  Needles  andfltifcnioas  expenoes  upon  ourfelves,  whttft  the 
for  couching  cataraAs  are  of  various  kinds;  all  poor  and  the  diftnlTed  want' it  fdr  neoefl^ny  uies. 
oi  which  have  a  fmall,   broad,  and  (harp  point  Law,    a.  Not  wantidg.    Cot  of  uie. 
or  tongue ;  and  fome  with  a  fulcus  at  the  point.  For  his  wteping  in  the  n^tdkfir  ftreaa. 
Surgeons  have  fometimes  ufed  two  needles  in  thit  Poor  dear,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'ft^  teftamesty 
operatiun ;  one  with  a  (harp  point  for  perforating  *  As  worldlmdo,  giving  thy  fumof  more 
"|«  coats  of  the  eye,  and  another  with  a  more-  To  that  which  had  too  much.  '                SAmh 
obtuf..  point  for  dcpreffing  or  couchbg  the  opaque  •  NEEDLESSLY,  adm.  (from  mtdU/j.)    Unne- 
%^^'^"^^^"*^  bntcare  ihould  be  Uken  in  the  cefTarlly;  without  need.*^We  render  tainj^akei 
ui<^  of  any  of  thefe,  that  they  be  firft  w^ll  polifli-  mone;difflcult  to  be  learnt,  and  tuidl^t  advice 
«<i  with  cknh  or  leather,  before  they  are  applied  ortbog.raphy  into  a  troublefome  art.  Holdtr. 
^t^'eeye.    B4r  Warner  oMbrves^<  that  the  blade,  .  •NEEIUMSNBSa  •./ [fiftinf  w^tfr//.]  Un- 
«  the  co«iching  nemtle  thoald  be  ttiesUtarthird,  nfoe£Mnefs.^To  explain  St^ftel's  tpifUei.  after 

fo 
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fbfftata  tralp  of  expofiton,  ousbt  feofp  ccnfaraUe  ii^— We  briog  mto  the  world  a  poor  mttd^ 

for  its  imHegnefi^  did  not  daily  eaampin  pf  piout  tain  life.  Ttmfie^^^x^%  p.ut  to  ngbt  himfelf  opon 

aiKl  learned  men  juftify  it.  Locks,  the  avm^^*  he  will  look  upoo  it  aa  a  call  fron  God 

*  KasoLBWOKK.  fuf^nnSe  and  ciwri.]  i.  The  to  chantv.  KettUvM.^ 

bofiMfs  of  a  fempftreCii.    a.  Smbroidery  by  the  Let  nappy  men  for  gen*roo«  love  deobre, 

needle^— In  mMvfmrki  and  embroideries  it  is  And  chafe  the  ng$dy  yaigint  chafte  and  fiur. 

more  pleafiog  to  have  a  lively  work  opoo  a  light*  GimvUk 

lome  sroiin<l>  t^^  ^  ^^^  *^  melancholy  work  -—To  relieve  the  jmc^»  and  comfort  ahe  afflidcd, 

upoa  a  hghtibme  ground*  Ba*m» — In  a  carious  are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  every  day*  SfeB, 

brede  of  needlework^  one  colour  fails  away  by  lif EEFS*  Feter^  a  Flemifh  pain(cr«  a  dikipie  «l 

ffch  jai  degrees^  and  another  riles  fo  infenBbly,  Steeawick«  who  attained  fuch  a  dc;gnr  of  periB&. 

that  we  fee  the  variety  without  being  able  to  tion  in  peripedive»  that  he  has  hardly  ever  bees 

diftingdifli  the  total  vaaiOitBg  of  the  one  frooa  the  emualled*    His  £»  waa  alfo  a  good  paintcTi  te 

fiiit  appearance  of  the  other.  Add^tm^  inferior  to  him. 

•  NfifiDMENT.  •./  [from  nced.\    Something  N££HB£H£OW,     )  Okeihow.  one  <tf  tk 
neoeffiuyw**-  N££H££tiOW,  or  j  SaN0wiCHlai.Aans.8R 

Behind  OMaauow  and  Sanbwich. 

His  Ibrtpdid  kai«,  in  whieb  his  medmem  he  N££MIAS.    See  Nbhbmuh. 

■  dicf  bind.                                       ^^^.  ( i .)  N££IU  Arnold  Van  oaa.  an  cnuMot  bsi 

(f %)  *  Nfi£OiS.  4/vw  {mdut  Saxoui  anwilHng.]  fcape  paittticr«  bom  at  Amfterdaaa  ia  i6if.  Ht 

Neceuaiilyi  by  compuUioni  indifpenfably.-rThat  died  in  1683.    His  paintinga  are  ftiU  in  eftecot 

which  ail  men  have  at  all  times  leamedv  nature  (t.)  Nksn^  Hendric»  fon  of  Arnoldf  paiaid 

hiarfblf  esuft  needs  have  taught*  iMker^^^Qod  hiftory»  landicapes,  and  poitraite.    i^  dkii  is 

muft  needs  have  done  the  thing  which  they  ii|Mgioe  xjo> 

was  to  be  donet  Ihoktr^r-^  ^3-)  *  Na'aa.  [for  never^'\ 

I  muft  neodM  after  bim»  madanni  with  my  It  appears  I  am  bo  horie, 

letter.                                               SKoL  That  1  can  ar^oe  and  difconift  % 

-«Av>tber  being  elededy   and  his  ambafladon  Have  but  two  kgs,  and  n^er  a  tail.     HMr^, 

rciiirMd»  he  would  needs  know  the  caule  of  hla  *  T«  N££S£*  v.  n*  Imjfe,  Dan.  me^  Dutca; 

repulfe.  iHriMr.*-  Toibcefe;  todiichaiige  flatnlenciea  by  theoofe. 

Ol^S  divine  Retained  in  Scotland.— Tl^  child  me^  ime 

Binft  atedi^  isipair»  and  weary  hqman  fevfe.    .  times^  and  opened  bis  eyes,  «  Xi^^u  iv*  Ji^Bf 

Milfoth  his  me^^f  a  light  doth  fliine.  Joh,  sdi.  tt, 

~To  (ay  the  principlea  ol  nature  muft  M»ii  be  N£  ^X£AT  R£GKO»  in  tew,  ia  a  vrrit  to  r* 

fiich  as  pbilofophy  makes  tbem^  is  to  ^t.|>ounds  fbfain.a.perCim  from  going,  out  gf  the  kiDgdoo 

to  omnipotence.  Ghtnville.^A  trial  at  law.  moft  without  the  king's  licenie.  F.  N.  B.  ^.    It  l  .7 

meds  be  inaoeent  in  hkH,  when  nothing  elfe  be  directed  to  the  iberiffv  to  make  the  party  cb^ 

comipts  it  KettkmNiL-^  furety  that  be  yrill  not  dcpaft  the  realm*  aod  ot 

I  have  aifairs  below,  refufaJ,  to  commit  him  to  priibn  ;  or  it  nu|  k 

Which  I  miift  nmds  diipatch  before  I  gOb  Di^  diie^ed  to  the  pasty  himlblf  &  and  if  he  thea  gon, 

(a.)  Kaantft  St»  or  St  NaoTS^  a  large  well-  he  may  be  toed.  And  tbia  writ  ia  gmoted  on  a  lU 

built  town  of  HuntingdonQiire,  fix  miles  from  being  commenced  againft  a  man  in  thcchancei^ 

Hanti^on,  and  56  NNW.  of  London  ;  fq  calM  when  the  plaintiff  iears  the  defendant  will  fif  0 

from  the  monuments  of  a  fiunt  of  that  name  in  itj  foo^  oth^r  ^ottnAry>  and  thereby  avoid  th^  ju^ 

who  was  burnt  by  the  Danes^    It  has  a  bandfome  and  equity  of  the  court;  which  bath  been  iaot» 

lkf«mg  chttsch  With  a  fine  fteeplct  and  a  ffXKi  timet ps^i^;  and  wben  thusgiaiiatdtthepvty 

ftonr  bridge  over  the  Oule*  by  which  coajs  are  muft  give  bonds  to  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  is  tie 

faronght  to  It   k  has  a  chArity-fcbool  for  twenty*  p^alty  of  jipook  or  fioooe  other  Ui^e  Ihai.  ^ 

five  children.  Its  market  ia  on  Thitrfday  \  faifs  00  yielding  obedience  to- it  1  or  fiitisfy  the  comt*  bf 

Holy  Thurittay,  Augolk  r»  Corpus-Chrifti  Thurf-  anfwer, afiidavit,or  oiherwifet  that  he  hath  Doi^ 

day^Juoe  19.  and  December  17.;  and  it  is  famous  fign  of  leaving  the  kingdomi  and^ivc  lecuritj. 

iac  a  medicinal  fyi\ii%.    k  li^  »o  mHes  WS V^.  of  *  N£F.  as.  /  Lold  Irencb  \  frooa  ma%e.\  1^ 

Qambridge»  and  56'  KN W.  of  JjondoB.    j^qm  o.  body  of  a  ohurch ;  the  nave^— The  churcb  of  fi! 

3^  Wn    Lat.  js.  7*  N.  Juftina»  by  Palladiot  is  the  moft  handfoone,  tasi- 

]IESDSOR£PoiiiT,acapeof  Hansipfilireionthe,  nous,  difencombered  building  in  ItaJy.    The  Is^ 

ftiOOsAi  4  m»  WNW.  of  Cowesi  Ifle  0^  Wight.  m/conHfts  of  a  rqw  of  five  cupolaa,  the  croh  m 

M£^WOaD,  afomft  in  Sts&)«dihirf^  be-,  has  en  each  idea-fiagla- cupola  deeper  thao  thi 

tween  the  Trcot^Dowe^  and.BlythewilCar  Utteffc^  others.  Addifin^ 

ter,  faid  to  escend  aH  th^  foivfts  in  England  to  the  *  NEFARIOUS.  4ifc*.  [n^Burmn  Lau]  Wi«.t»i. 

CSffUency  of  its  fail  and  the  finenefs  of  its  Inrf 4  abonanabl&r— The  moft  n^mrUm  baOacds  ait  t^^ 

*N££DT..^[ffQm'iim^J  Paori  nooefttonsi  whom  the  law  ftyka  inc^uoua  baftards»  vrtii 

dliacfled  by  poverty*^  we  bcflotten  between  ajeeodams  and  defocoiUtf>- 

Their  gatca  to  all  wene  open  evenooreb  49Hff^  Panrgcm* 

And  one  (at  waitiiq^  ever  them  lalfoiey  NRFASTI  ous^  ia  Roman  antiqiiity»  an  >> 

Tacall  ih  caaseis  byAthalMMM^rwem-and  poor..  peUation  gwen  to  thofe  days  wberets  it  vai^^ 

^infiny  allowed  to  addimfter  jnftke,   or  hokl  cm  >> 

•-«-InhiaiMn4rQiociatortoi(kh«ng.      SkaL  They  were  £b  cabled,  becanfe*  mo  >^'/tf«Aii»   < 

*«*The ponr  aadaattf/ pniiieqtby  name.  F/Uam^  pnston wnanot  inUoweA  to  pconoimoe  the  l'  < 
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Mem  wmdB  or  Ibrmalif  of  the  hv,  tht  din,  ad-  (4O  NeoatiIfk  Sioa,  10  Algelmu    See  Al- 

ikof  I  gifet  I  ippoist,  I  adjudge.     Thde  days  OBBaA^  Part  I.    lUe  «fe  of  the  ftegitive  §ga 

were  diftingnilhed  m  the  calendar  by  the  letter  is  atteodcd  with  ktenl  ooofeqaenccs^  that  atlnfc 

K  for  wfi^hu  ;  or  N.  P.  Nejm/hs  PrimOf  when  fight  are  Jtddistted  with  diffitoUy,  and  has  IbflK 

the  day  was  only  mf^tui  in  the  forenoon,  or  firft  times  given  occafion'to  notions  tnat  feem  to  haw 

part.    The  days  of  a  mixed  kind  were  called  m-  no  ical  feuodatioif»    This  figis  implici,  that  the 

ttr^'  ml  valne  of  Che  quantity  repirtftnted  by  the  let- 

NEF£RN,  a  Tillage  in  Fembrokefliire,  In  the  ter  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ia  to  be  fubtradcd  ' 

cbnrch^yard  of  which  is  a  remarkable  old  crofs.  and  it  ferves*  with  >tbc  pofttiTe  fign,  to  keep  ib 

The  chvrch  has  no  pavement  in  it,  and  the  fre-  view  what  dements,  or  parts  enter  into  the  com- 

qiient  bmtals  have  raifed  the  ^ound  within  ft  to  pofition'of  qgantities,  and  In  what  tetumcr,  whe- 

7  or  8  feet  higher  than  without*    In  procefs  of  thcr  as  increments  or  decremems^  (that  is,  vrhe- 

time,  Inftead  of  a  church,  it  will  be  only  a  Iet>ul-  th^  by  addition  or  lubcriidkioA),  which  fs  of  the 

chre.    It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a  greateft  ufe  in  this  ait.     Id  'coilifeqiiem:e  of  this 

river  of  the  feme  name  near  Newport.  It  ferves  to  exprefii  a  quantity  of  an  oppofite  omi- 

NEGAPATAM,  or  >  a  town  of  indoftan,  in  lity  to  the  pofitive,  as  a  line  in  a  coiftrary  pdA- 

NEGAPATAN,      )  Tanjore,  on  the  coaft  of  tion ;  a  motion  vrith  an  oppslile  dii^Aion  $  or  a 

Coromandel.    It  was  firft  a  colony  of  the  Portu-  centrifugal  force  in  oppofitio^.  to  gravity  t  aiid 

guefei  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  thus  often  iaves  the  troobteol  ditfug^iflifng,  and 

in  1658,  who  fortified  and  kept  it  till  t^Sst  wheti  demonftrating  feparately,  the  vaiioM  cafes  of 

it  was  Uken  by  the  firitlfli.    The  Mtory  pvr-  pro|;>ort terns,  and  prdervcs  their  mmlogy  in  view, 

chafe  little  befides  tobacco  and  hihg  Kato  cloths.  Bot  U  the  proportions  of  IhM*  dc|M«d  ori  Ih^ 

It  it  .41  miies  £.  of  Tai^oto,  Kbd  t ;«  S.  of  Ma-  ongaitude  only,  without  legaid'  to  Iheh-  po6tiOO, 

dras.    Loo.  79. 5;.  £.  Lat  la  4^  N.  and  hiotioas  and  forces  am  find  to  be  €q«al»  or 

NEOARA,  a  ro#n  in  the  ittand  of  Borneo,  vrcqmd,  m  any  given  mtto^  without  regard  to 

cafUlfal  of  the  kingdom  of  Banjar  Maiiim,  on  a  their  dineAionsf  aikl,  in  general,  the  proportion 

nver;  60  knifes  from  Banjar  MaAm^  and  100  of  qwmtity  rehites  to  their  aMgntto*  My.  wfth- 

from  the  coaft.  OBt  datertifiniqg  whether  th^  ara  tolicoonGdeied 

(t.)  •  NEGATION. m.f, [m^aiki t^.megtok^.  «•  iodtemehts  or decremeMSi  fo  thereis oagioood 

Fr.  J    I,  Denial  a  the  contrvy  to  affirmatUn.'^  to  imagmejmy  otker  pM)ortlotf  of  ^  ^  and  4.  w 

Oar  a0ertioos  and  negatimu  ihould  be  yea  and  (or  of -^  i  and  1)  than  or«he  ital  magoitodes  of 

nay.    Jtegerj.     s.  Oefcription  by  denial,  or  ex-  the  quantities  reprelented  by  ^  and 4i,WiiMerffieib 

dvfion,  or  earaeption.-^ J\^f»o  is  the  abience  of  qoantitiea  aie,  in  any  particular  talcs  to  hi  added 

that  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  or  fobmAcd.    It  ia  tU  fame'  thing  to  fuhtra^  a 

we  are  fpeaking  of.  ^///.—Chance  fignifies,  that  decmioent,  im  lio  add  an  equal  ihemmeoe,  oi*  to 

all  events  calfod  caliial,  among  inanimate  bodies,  fobtroft  —  t  ftom  i^*-  ^  as  to  add  4.  5  to  It  • 

are  mechanically  and  natnrally  produced  accord-  an<i  becattfc  mnhiplyh^  » <qtnitlry  hf  a  negative 

mg  to  the  determined  figures,  textures,  and  mo-  iwaiher  hoplies  only  «  mpeated  fohtraaimi  of  it, 

tions  of  thofe  bodiea,  with  this  only  ntgatkn,  that  the  multiplying  •-  ^  by  ^  iv,  is  ^btmeHhg  —  i 

thofe  manimate  bodies  are  not  eonfctous  Of  their  ■>  o^^  4s4here  wk  wnitd  in  11  y  and  is  Ih^ore 

own  operations.  firii%.    3.  ArguMmt  drawn  ©qoitadent  to  adding  4.  i  lb  MMiy  Qmes,  or  the 

from  denial.P-It  may  be  prosed  In  ttie  way  of  fxmcasnddhig  4.  n*.    But  ffliv  inftr  iVom  this 

ntgt^^  that  they  came  not  from  Eunope,  as  tfc*t  tittp  —  «at— *to»*,  accordhig^to  ttm 

hawing  no  remainder  of  the  mtl,  MaffYiteg,  and  ci-  ^^^^  that  unit  is  to  one  of  the  fhaoi%  as  the  othet 

vifities  of  li.  Htgfyfu  h^ar  is  to  the  produdt;  «hete  Is  no  gtotmd  to 

(a.)  Negation.    See  Logic,  Part  II.  Sea.  II.  >»ag»ne  that  thereis  any  myfteit  hi  this,  or  aitv 

»  ^}^  *  NEGATIVE,  tf^.  [negate,  IV.  negatkms.  o^^^  memifag- than  thai  the  Hfal  magnitude  re^ 

Mt.]    1.  Denying  e  contrary  to  afmatfre.    %.  pwfented  by  1,  «,  b,  and  11 3  are  proportionaL 

implying  only  the  abfenoe  of  fomefhmg.— There  ^o"*  tha|  rtile  lolates  only  td  th^  niagtftude  of  the 

tsanother  way  of  denying  Chrift  with  our  mouths,  ^^on  and  prodnd,  without  determining  whe. 

which  IS  megatiWf  when  we  do  not  aefcnowledge  ther  any  faftoi^  or  the  produa,  is  to  be  added 

•nd  confeia  him.  Smt/^.— Condder  the  fiecelTary  ^  fubtraawi.    But  this  Kkewilb  Inoft  he  deter- 

connexion  that  is  between  the  negafhfe  and  pofi.  •jned  in  algebraic  computations:  and  this  is  the 

ttte  part  of  our  duty.  TiUotfin.    3.  Having  the  P'oP'r  ufeof  the  rules  concerning  the  figni,  with- 

power  to  withold,  though  not  to  compel.—  o«  which  the  opemtioocooW  not  pro<»td.    Be- 

J>enying  me  any  power  of  a  negntive  voice  as  ""&  *  quantity  to  be  fubtraded  is  never  prbu 

King,  they  »e  not  afhamed  to  leek  to  deprive  *"«*  *"  oompofttion  by  any  mpeated  addition 

»c  of  the  hlMfty  of  ufmg  my  rcnibn  whh  a  good  <^  *  pofitive,  or  repeated  fubdoAion  of  a  ntn. 

conioeno^  JT.  Ckaritj.  trpe^  a  negative  fquare  number  is  never  produced 

whi!^^  ZJ^-^'^'^JSL^   1;/  P'<»Mt«on  by  by  compofition  from  the  root.    Rence  V^T 

^t<Aimnethmgisdemed,-Of  iii^rfwjwehavt  or  the  feuaieroot  of  a  neteatlTe.  £dL^  WZl' 

•    f^S^T^  .  ^  ^^  ^  proved.  nHot/oiu  charaacr  of  the  unpoflible  cafts  of  a  orob^^nn! 

bot 
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-hut  tlidr  fum  t«  ar ;  at  the  dondhiooQ  tliat  fepi-  beiqir  ^  ^  fimied  to  the  4iiiderihui£iif,  people 

rately  woat4  tender  the  foltttioa  of  t  problem  aroi  nJ^Stfid  ^ft:facuky  they  are'  apt  to  thkk 

impoffiblefio  finne  caies^  defltroy  each  others  effdd  wants  nbthihg.  X0rl^«-«Tbough  the  Romant  had 

when  ooojoin^.    la  the  pnrfiiit  of  geneial  con-  no  great  geflius  ipr  trade,  yet  they  were  not  rxxat- 

€lufioQ%  and  of  fimple  forma  reprefenthig  them,  \y  negieSfui  vf\U    Arhutkifot  on  Cchu*    s.Ttcs. 

>exprefliont  of  this  hind  muftfomethnesamfb  where  ing  with  indifTerenced — If  the  father  carefs  tkc 

.the  imaginary  fymbol  is  compenfated  in  a. maimer  when  they  do  well^  (hew  a  cold  and  nej^dji 

«tbat  is  not  always  fo  .obvions.    By  proper  fnbftl-  countenance  to  them  upon  doing  ill,  it  wili  m^i- 

tution8»  however,  the  expreffion  may  he'tsaaf-  them  fenfihle  of  the  difference.  Locke  on  Rdnca^Hc. 

formed  *  into  another*  wherein,  each  particular       *  NEGLECTFULLY,  adv.  [from  rt^f-S 

term  «iay  have  a  seal  fignificatibn  as  IrcU  a(  the  With  heedleia  inattention ;  carelefs  indifiemct. 

whole  expreilioa...  The.  theorems  that  are  fome-  A  word  not  ufed. 

times  briegy  difcovered  by  the  ufe  of  this  f^^mbol,        *  NEGLECTION.  n.  /.  [from  neglea:^  TV 

may  be  demon ftrated  without  it  by  the  inverfe  fiate  of  being  negligent.— 
operationi  or  fome  odier  way ;  and  though,  fuch  Sleeping  neghBion  doth  betray  to  lofs 

fymboils.  are  of  fome  ufe  in  the  con^ntationa  by        The  cbnqucfta  of  our  Xcarce  cold  conqueror. 
the  oAethod  of  fituoottSi  its  .evidence  cannot  be        .  <  Sku. 

faid  to  depend  upon  arts  of  this  kin>j.:r  See  Mac-  -    *  NEGLECTIVE.  adj.  [from  negha.]  laittt:. 

laurin's  Fluxiof)^  booh  ii.  chap.  z.  ahd  Ludhun's  tive.to ;  tegardlefiix>f.<^I  wanted  not  probabiHtift 

Algebra, jfaf^m*    \..         .  i.  ^  fufficient  to  raife*  jealoufics  in  any  king'i  bert, 

*  NEGATIVELY,  oifo.  [from.,  iie^iw.]     x.  not  wholly  ftnpid  and  m^i^/i«r  of  the  pnbiri 
With  denial ;,  in  ^be  form  of  denial ;  ndt  affirma-  .  peace.  JSjig  Cbarlts. 

.lively.— Whra;r.«%ed  hioi  whether  hejhad  not  .     *  NEGUOENCE.  n./.  [tt^lttgemif  Fr.  ttf- 

drunk  at  all !  he  anuMrered  negatniefy.  Bo^le»    %.  gentia,  Lat«],  I*  Habitt>f  omitting  by  hcedldrna, 

In  fprmpf  /pieech  jlttplyingvtl^  ^bkwccM  fome-  .or  of  ading  carelefsly.    a.  Inftancc  of  neghd.- 

things— Thj^.J^hcra.drawbargumentsjfrom  the  ..  ,     3he  let  it  drop  by  i»^/r^jiiK».    .  Sba. 

Scriptures  mfgafiv^  in  reptXMf.of  that  which  is       .*  NEGLIGENT,  a^'.  b^gnif  Fr.  wtgH^ 

'pn\.  JJfp^cTir-rTQ.  tbtif  I  (balhfugge&tfomething  Latin.]    i.  Carelefs;  heedlefs;  habitually  itsnn- 

^by  way  9f  apfwew^hf^  nr^alrnr^.and.pofitivdy.  .tive«— My  ibns*  be  not  now  negUpnt.    %  Of*- 

^iM.-^libaJkftiew  what  thitj  image. of  Gcid. hi  ^xix«  xi«  .  a»  Careleis  of  any  particofar:  wa\p 

man  iSiiMs^oiiqef^ibyilhewing  Wherem  it  does  not  jbefore.a  npuritrriThey.iiBe  flie  it  not  KegRgmv 

j^nfi/t,  Scifiih*  f .     ■    '  *  her  devotion  ;  but  thep  they  fee  her  mofecitf.^ 

NEQ^KLOXH^iait^m  .  to.preferve  her  complexion.  I^no^^-W^e  have  ben 

[Pilalms,  fit.Pfi^m.'lxyii. '  lt4%ca^Q%ftfiagid  iri/tru-  negligent  in  pot.beauing  bis  voice.  Bar.  i.  19.  i- 

\meaU  f/^^rvffcA^itotbe played  on  by  the^Bngrrs,  or  ScocnfoUy  fegardldB^-' 

.wonpes  jptqggi^nft;  andtheiitlesbfthofi^pialms,  ,        Let  (tubbom  pride  pofieft  thee  lony, 

'where  this-wovd  js  I6tindy  may  betfaus  tranfl^ed,  .  ,  And  be  thou  negligent  of  fiime.    Svfifi'j  Ms^^ 
^AffaUf$  pf^  J>a?fidjSQJi».maJferiifmfffic9  m^pn-       *  NEGLIGENTLY,  ad^.  {Irom  negligent. ]  1 

Jf^ov^jkf^/k^idit^rMntfnN.  ^'ji-[^^     r-    *  *Carelef«ly ;  heedlefsly  ;  without  exaaods.-!^ 

.     *  T^Cih^T'..ni/:imglaetts^:lAt.).  3.  In-  fe^ts  have  volimlary  motion,  and  therefore  itLar^ 

.'Aanc^,of  jvafl/^OlD.^  .'a.:,Cafelefii  treatment  1  .nation;  and  whereas  fome  of  the  andcoti  Kjk 

fcoimyi^:  loii^eq^if^rrtf  nMf  perceived  a  moft  faid  that  ^eif  motion  is  indeterminate,  and  ^' 

[fuTiji  n^U^roi  Js^tr*  SifOi'    $*.  NtgIi|^BCQ;^'fre->  ^imagination  iodefnite,  it  is  negO^entlg  MentC, 

'queocy  of^iv^gledr^  -  \       .)    '       .  l.  2./'  i  •'  .for  ants  go  right  fotwatds  to  their  faiUs  aod  ks 

J        A^e  br^fl  negM  in  all.    -    <  i  . >;  MenAam,  know  the  way  to  their  hives..  Bacon's  Kot, BJ*^ 
,4.  S(ate  of'betng  v^refardedrr».j.;'  \  ' '  -:  ^    »  ?     '    Of  all  our  Mer  plays;  * 

l/^\  Refque  fny-pporrjena^inf  fitpqi  vtie  negkS*  >  \    This  «nd  Pbilafter  have  tbe  loudeft  fuse ; 

']'  ..>»£...,».  •.':''•  Prior*  \     Gre^(  are  thcirlaults,and  glorious  is  their  (Usft 

'*7V|^RG>^7.:tvp«  IfifgleSuSf  Lat.]..'x.  To  !     In  Mh  our  Engliih  genius  is  exprrft, 

.omit  by  dir?ieiri|^ljh*r  t.    '^  '  .;    I^ofty  and  bold,  but  vig'/iV^n/Zydreft.    ff^- 

,    .......  L"     Heayei^ft  ..  In  comely  figm'e  ranged  my  jewels  ftoart 

'Wliere  hoi^ur  4ue.and  reverence  none  ntgleffs,  ,    Or  negligent^  plac'd  for  thee  alone.       ^ 

.  <\  MiHon.  a.  With  fcornuil  inattention. 

».  To  treat  with  fcomful  heedle(rndii.-^If  b6  .    NEGOMBO,  a  fea>port  town  of  Afij,oat^ 

hejle^  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church.  ;W.  coaft  of  Ceylon.     It  has  a  fort  bnilc  Iff^^ 

Jaatthewj--^    .    ,     .       .  .  Portuguefe,  which  was  taken  from  them  bf  ft 

This  my  long  fufTring  and  myday  of  grace,  Dutch  in  1640.    Lon.  80.  95.  W.  Lat.  17-  «•  ^ 

;    Thofe  who  negua  tLud  fcoxn  ihall  nevier  tafte* .         •  To  NEGOTIATE,  v.  n.  [negoderf  fr,fKt 

MHtan*  negotiunn  Lat.]    To  have  jntercourfe  of  bofico' 

3.  To  poftpone.^  .to  traffickj  to  treat :  whether  of  publick  tfrr* 

my  abfence  doth  negleS  no  great  deGgn,  or  private  matlers.^}lave  you  any  cooffii^ 

'    Which  by  my  prefence  might  have  been  con-  from  your  lord  to  mgodate  with  my  face?  SN 

eluded;  SjbaJk*  Twelfth  iVf|^r.-*She  was  a  bnfy  m^otiatiag  ^'' 

*  NEGLECTER.  it./  [from  negleS.]  One  who  man.  Bacon^s  Henry  VII.--It  is  a  common  r-^ 
fiegle^s*           •  _  in  negotiating ;  whereas  men  have  many  irA« 

*  NEGLECTFUL,  adj,  [negleB  and  fulL'l    x.  to  perfuade,  they  ftrive  to  ufe  them  all  it  oci' 
Heedlefs;  carelefs  {inattentive:  with  q/I — Moral  wjuch  weakeneth  them.  JSffcwr .— *T1ief ,  that  i^ 

ideas  not  oflering  theinfelvet  to  the  (cnfrs,  but  ccived  the  talents  to  negoeiate  with,  did  al^  ^ 

tfr^' 
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tfrefA*  except  one,  make  profit  of  them.  Aimmoi?^.  Qted  between  the  ikin  and  fcarf-ikin.     But  Dr 

— A  fteward  to  ambezzle  thofo  goods  he  under.  Mitchel  of  Virginia,  in  the  Pbilof,  Tranf.  N*^  476, 

takes  to  manage ;  an  ambaflador  to  betray  his  has  endeavoured  bjr  many  learned  arguments  to 

prince  for  whom  he  ihould  nef^ociate ;  are  crimes  prove,  that  the  influence  of  the  fun  in  hot  coun- 

that  double  their  malignity  from  the  quality  of  tries,  and  the  manner  of  life  of  their  inhabitants, 

theaAors.  Decay  of  Piety. — I  can  difcover  none  of  are  the  remote  caufes  of  the  colour  of  the  Ne- 

thefe  intercouries  and  negotiations,  unlefs  that  groes,  Indians,  &c.     Lord  Karnes,  on  the  other 

Luther  n^^^ofu?/^^  with  a  black  boar.  AtUrhury. —  band,  and  fuch  philofophers  as  he*  whofe  genius 

*  NEGOTIATION,  n.f.  [aegociation,  Fr.  from  and  imagination  are  too  lively  to  fubmit  to  a  dry 
negotiate,]  Treaty  of  bufinefs,  whether  publick  and  pajnful  inveftigation  of  fadts  have  contended, 
or  private. — Though  it  be  a  quedion  yet  unre-  that  no  phvfical  caufe  is  fufficient  to  change  the 
folved,  whether  their  aflfe^cd  gravity  and  flownefs  colourf-and  what  we  call  the  regular  features  of 
in  their  negotsation*  have  tended  more  to  their  white  men,  to  the  dark  hue  and  deformity  of  the 
prejudice  or  advantage.  Howard, — They  ceafed  woolly-headed  negro.  Their  arguments  have  been 
not  from  all  worldly  labour  and  negotiation,  White,  examined  with  much  acotenefs  and  ingenuity  by 

•  NEGOTIATOR.  »./.  [negociateur*  French ;  Dr  Stanhope  Smith  of  New  Jerfey,  Dr  Hunter, 
from  negociate,']  One  employed  to  treat  with  and  profefTor  Zimmerman,  who  have  made  it  in  a 
others. — Tbofe  who  have  defended  the  proceed-  high  degree  probkble,  that  the  adtion  of  the  fiinjs 
ings  of  our  negotiators  at  Gertruydenburg,  dwell  the  original  and  chief  caufe  of  the  black  colour, 
much  upon  their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  work  as  well  as  diftorted  features,  of  the  negro.  See 
the  French  up  to  their  demands.  Sfwift, —  Americans,   §  2.  and   CoMPLrxioN,   §  1 — 7. 

NEGREPELISSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  True  negroes  are  found  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe 

dep.  of  Lot,  fortified  by  the  Hugonots  in  the  i6th  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  very  great, 

century,  but  in  1611,  the  fortifications  were  de-  They  extft  no  where  but  in  the  Torrid  zone,  and 

ftroyed.     It  is  8  miles  N£.  of  Montauban,  and  only  in  three  regions  fituated  in  that  zone,  to  wit, 

%i\  8.  of  Cahors.  in  Senegal,  in  Guinea,  and  on  the  weftern  Ihores 

(i.)  *  NEGRO.  IT./  [Spanifh ;  negre^Fr.]    A  of  Africa,  in  Nubia,  and  the  Papons  land,  or 

blackmoor. — Negroes  tranfplanted  into  cold  and  what  is  called  New  Guinea,    In  all  thefe  regions 

flegmatic  habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  them-  the  atmofphere  is  fcorching,  and  the  heat  excef- 

felves  and  their  generations.  Brown, —  five.    The  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  whiteft  | 

(1.)  Negro,  HomopelU  nigra^  is  a  name  given  and  as  we  advance  fouthwards  towards  the  line, 

to  a  variety  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  are  entire-  and  thofe  countries  on  which  the  fun's  rays  fall 

ly  black,  and  are  found  in  the  Torrid  zone,  efpe-  more  perpendicular,  the  complexion  gradually  af- 

cially  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  within  the  fumes  a  darker  fliade.   And  the  fame  men,  who& 

tropics.    In  the  complexion  of  negroes  we  meet  colour  has  been  rendered  black  by  the  powerful 

with  many  various  (hades ;  but  they  likewife  dif-  'a^ion  of  the  fun,  if  they  remove  to  the  north,  gra- 

fer  far  from  other  men  in  all  their  features.  Round  dually  become  whiter  (at  leaft  their  po(terity), 

cheeks,  high  cheek  bones,  a  forehead  fomewhat  and  lofe  their  burnt  colour.   Whites,  when  tranf- 

elevated,  a  fliort,  broad,  flat  nofe,  thick  lips,  fmal I  ported  into  the  burning  regions  of  the  Torrid 

ears,  uglinefs,  and  irregularity  of  ihape,  charac-  zone,  are  at  firft  fubjeft  to  frver;  the  (kin  of  the  * 

terize  their  external  appearance.    The  negro  wo>  face,  hands,  and  feet,  becomes  burnt,  hardens,  apd 

men  have  the  loins  greatly  deprefled,  and  very  falls  off  in  (bales.   Hitherto  the  colour  of  negroes 

large  buttocks,  which  gives  the  back  the  (hape  appear  to  be  only  local,  extrinfic,  and  accidental, 

of  a  (addle.     Vices  the  moft  notorious  that  can  and  their  Ihort  frizzled  hair  refembles  fine  wool, 

difgrace  human  nature,  have  been  afcribed  to  this  The  varieties  in  the  colour  of  negroes,  who  al- 

unhappy  race.     But  by  whom  has  this  picture  ways  go  naked,  are  alfo  owing  to  the  diflTerent 

been  drawn  f  By  thofe  pcrfons  chiefly  who  have  temperature  of  their  climates.    During  8  months 

been  interefted  in  reprefenting  them,  becaufe  they  of  the  year  they  have  a  continued  drought,  a  iky 

treated  them  as  woHe  than  brutes.  conftantly  clear,  no  rain  or  (torm  of  any  kind,  ex- 

(3.)  Nkoroes^  causes  of  the  colour  op.  cefifive  heat,  and  a  plentiful  fall  of  dew  after  fun- 
The  origin  of  the  negroes,  and  the  caufe  of  their  (et.  Their  food  and  the  exhalations  from  the  fur- 
remarkable  difiference  from  the  reft  of  the  human  face  of  the  earth  may  likewife  contribute  to  the 
fpecies,  has  much  perplexed  naturalifts.  Mr  Boyle  produdion  of  this  phenomenon.  In  a  European 
has  obferved,  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  or  white,  the  lymph  is  white,  except  when  it  is 
heat  of  the  climate :  for  though  the  heat  of  the  -mixed  with  bite,  which  gives  a  yellow  tint  to  the 
fun  may  darken  the  colour  of  the  (kin,  yet  expe-  (kin.  But  in  a  negro,  whofe  lymph  and  bile  are 
rience  does  not  (how  that  it  is  fufficient  to  pro-  black,  according  to  fome  accounts,  the  (kin 
duce  a  new  blacknefs  like  that  of  the  negroes.  In  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  of  the  fame  colour.  It 
Africa  itfelf,  many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not  is  maintained,  however,  by  (kilful  ana tomifts,  that 
black ;  nor  were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the  the  blood,  lymph,  chyle,  and  other  fluids,  and  even 
Weft  Indies.  In  many  partsof  Afia,  under  the  fame  the  eyes,  teeth,  bones,  and  internal  part  of  the  lips* 
parallel  with  the  Amcan  region  inhabited  by  the  &c.  of  negroes,  are  not  of  a  different  cotour  from 
blacks,  the  people  are  but  tawny.  He  adds,  that  ours.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  races  of  black  and 
there  arc  negroes  in  Africa  beyond  the  fouthem  white  men  are  not  two  different  fpecies,  becaufe 
tropic ;  and  that  a  river  fometimes  parts  nations,  the  fruit  of  their  connexion  has  the  faculty  of  re- 
one  of  v^hich  is  black,  and  the  other  only  tawny,  producing  beings  like  themfelves,  excepting  the 
Dr  Barriere  alleges,  that  the  gall  of  Negroes  is  colour;  The  young  negroes  at  birth,  and  even 
black,  and  being  mixed  with  their  blood  is  depo«  negro  fcctufes,  have  a  confiderable  rcTemblance 
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te  whites,  excepting  only  that  the  fcrotucn  and  f.)  black  as  a  ne^ro,  but  blacker  Ibea  a  mulalta 

glans  p?nU  are  black,  and  that  they  have  a  black  3.  A  white  roan  with  a  quarteron  wocnan,  or  a 

•or  brown  thread  or  circle  on  the  extremity  of  the  negro  man  with  a  quarteron  womany  produce 

nails.'   Thefe  marks  are  a  certain  fign  that  the  in>  a  meftizo^  7  eighths  white  and  one  8tb  biack,  or 

fant  will  be  black ;  ard  negro  fathers,  who  fafpedt  7  eighths  black  and  one  8th  white.    4.  A  white 

the  fidelity  of  their  wives,  con(ider  the  want  of  man  with  a  meftizo  woman,  or  a  negro  with  a 

them,  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  abandoning  the  meftizo  woman,  produce,  the  one  almoft  a  per- 

oifspring.     Among  the  Indians,  the  fcrotum  is  fedt  white,  the  other  almoft  a  perfed  black.    In 

grey,  and  in  mulattoes  of  a  pale  red.     The  bodies  following  generation?,  if  a  conftant  mtennixtnre 

of  young  negroes  are  whitifli  for  the  firft  8  days,  has  taken  place,  and  the  white  has  been  mamcd 

but  their  natural  colour,  though  weak,  is  cafily  in  Europe,  the  black  in  Senegal,  the  comptrxioa 

•difcernible  ;  the  fltin  begins  to  grow  brown,  then  will  gradually  become  fairer  or  darker,  tin  the 

afiumes  a  colour  inclining  to  that  of  bitlrc,  and  offspring  is  either  entirely  blacker  entirely  white. 

iaft  of  all  becomes  black.     Some  modern  anato-  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  phyfical  fSeCti  .lod  caoib 

mifts  of  great  celebrity,  who  have  inquired  in-  in  the  degradation  of  the  colour  of  the  huira 

-to  the  caufe  of  this  blacknefs,  have  found,  that  fpecies.  Crofling  the  breed  for  four  generationii) 

the  reticulum  in  negroes  is  really  as  black  as  ink,  fufficient  to  render  a  negro  whtte^  and  the  ikwe 

and  that  this  mucous  colour  Ihines  throtigh  the  will  make  a  w'hite  black.     It  is  evident  that  the 

whitifh  epidermis,  which  is  thin  and  tranfparent,  mixtures,  ^  mulatto  man  with  a  quarteron  or  md'- 

'Sec  Metn.  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences,  part  30.  art.  13.  tizo  woman  will  produce  other  colours  approack- 

Mnno  1702.    See  alfo  Traite  de  la  eouleur  de  la peau  ing  to  white  or  black,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 

tumaine,  by  M.  le  Cat ;  who  fayi^,  that  we  muft  gn  llion  above  dated.     We  have  oblervcd,  uiKio 

feek,  in  (he  nervous  fyftem,  and  the  parts  con-  former  articles,  that  the  prefervatioo  and  cominiu. 

<neded  with  it,  for  the  fabrication  of  thofe  colours  tion  of  the  particular  fpecies  appears  to  procted 

V(hich  give  a  taint  to  the  ikin  of  animals,  and  par-  from  that  parent,  who,  in  the  a^  of  proircA.iaii, 

ticularly  of  the  animal  Ethiops,  which  produces  has  difcovered  mod  (trength  and  vigour;  andtnii 

the  colour  of  the  negro  — It  has  been  added,  that  is  commonly  the  father.  A  youf>g  negro  womar  in 

the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  in  negroes  is  Virginia,  after  having  brought  forth  for  the  6rft 

generally  bluiih  ;  and  that  from  this  principle  it  time  a  black  child,  was  delivered  a  iecond  *t  me 

Allows,  that  the  colour  of  the  ikin  in  the  inhabi-  of  twins;  one  of  them,  a  buy,  was  black,  and  the 

tants  of  different  zones  depends  upon  the  mucous  other,  who  was  a  girU  was  a  mulatto.     At  tk 

•fubftance  of  the  reticulum.    We  have,  however,  boy  grew  up,  he  retained  his  fliort  hair,  whid 

i)een  aiTured  by  phyficiaos  who  had  the  beft  op-^  was  naturally  frizzled,  and  had  a  refrmblance  to 

portunities  of  making  obfervations,  that  the  pre-  wool ;  other  marks  plainly  (bowed  that  he  was  a 

tended  fads  upon  which  this  hypothecs  is  built  true  negro,  and  in  every  refped  like  the  blad 

are  mere  imaginations,  and  that  there  is  no  ap-  father  who  had  begotten  him.     The  girl,  on  tfae 

parent  difference  between  the  medullary  fubftance  other  hand,  was  tolerably  white;  ftie  bad  blue 

of  the  brain  in  negroes,  and  the  medullary  fub-  eyes,  long  black  hair,  without  any  natoral  cur); 

itance  of  white  men.    A  number  of  other  fads  in  (bort,  ihe  had  a  great  refemlance  to  theom* 

equally  remarkable  are  mentioned  by  authors  con-  feer  of  the  plantation,  whom  the  negro  bu(b^ 

xerning  different  men  who  have  been  bom  white  fufpeded  of  cohabiting  with  his  wife.    Becontinf 

in  Europe,  and  who  have  become  black  in  the  fame  pregnant  a  third  time,  fhe  was  delivered  of  three 

climate.    We  have  heard  likewife  of  negroes  born  children,  two  of  them  mulattoes.  and  the  otbcra 

in  Guinea,  who,  even  in  the  climate  of  Africa,  perfed  negro.    Shall  we  afcribe  this  to  therfrd 

-have  in  the  fame  manner  become  white,  without  of  imagination  ?    Such  an  expbnation  is  rejeded 

ever  turning  to  their  former  colour.     Not  long  by  the  philofoph^r  as  abfuid,  and  contrary  to 

ago  we  bad  an  account  from  Surinam  of  a  negro  every  law  of  nature.    We  can  account  for  \^ 

-of  Angola  whofe  (kin  and  hair  were  perfedly  third  delivery,  therefore,  only  by  admittiop  tkc 

vrhite,  though  both  his  father  and  mother  bad  cohabitation  of  two  fathers  of  different  race6«afid 

very  dark  complexions.    See  Albinos.  then  a  fuperfoetatton. 

(4.)  NeOaOES,    DIFFERENT   GRADATIONS    OF  (5  )  NeGROBS,  GRADUAL  FORMATIOH  OF  TSI 

<OLOUR  PRODUCED  FROM,  BY  MIXTURES  WITH  COLOUR  OF.     In  every  view,  it  is  evident,  ttzt 

WHiTB  PEOPLE,  &c.    The  following  is  a  table  of  the  white  or  black  colour  is  only  an  accidettzf 

the  mixtures  which  produce  a  degradation  of  the  variety  in  warm  climates,  which  is  confirmed  cr 
black  and  white  colours  in  the  human  fpecies*.  effaced  in  foreign  climates.    In  the  fame  manner, 

«.  A  white  man  with  a  negro  woman,  or  a  negro  the  black  colour,  which  in  moft  clinutes  is  niis* 

/man  with  a  vt^iite  woman,  produce  a  mulatto,  ral  to  feveral  kinds  of  brute  animals*  is  altered 

:half  white  and  half  black,  or  of  a  yellow-blackiOi  or  entirely  effaced  in  a  different  aone.    Thus  tk 

.colour,  with  black,  (hort,  frizzled  hair.     i.  A  blackbird,  the  raven,  and  the  bear,  which  vitk 

•white  man  with  a  mulatto  woman,  or  a  negro  us  are  black,  are  grey  or  white  in  the  north.  Tbe 

<swith  a  mulbtto  woman, produce  a  ^ttir/^roir,  three  union  of  the  fame  ^ecies  in  the  fame  clixD^t^^ 

fourths  white  and  one  fourth   black,  or  three  makes  thefe  varieties  hereditary.    We  repeat  it; 

^fourths  black  and  one  fourth  white,  or  of  a  lighter  the  black  colour  in  the  torrid  zone  proceeds  froo  i 

yellow  than  the  former.    In  America,  they  give  caufe  altogether  extrinfic,  depends  folely  oa  loc^ 

:'the  name  oi  cahrej  to  thofe  who  are  defcended  temperature,  and  in  the  human  fpecies  i»a5JC' 

irom  a  black  man  and  a  mulatto  woman,  or  a  cideotal  as  the  brown,  the  red,  the  yelksw,  tbt 

cHitilatto  man  ^nd  a  black  woman,  who^  are  3  olive,  and  the  tawny  colour.    We  muft  cortiiiff 

kfourtlis.black  and  one4tb  white,  and  who  are  not  the  whites  as  the  ftock  whence  aH  others  ^'^< 

(prufl^ 
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tptvmg.  ^dam  and  £ve,  and  their  pofterity,  till  together  with  criminally  are  fold,  either  bf  one* 
the  time  of  the  deluge^  were  "white;  in  the  firft  negro  chief  to  another,  or  by  (lave  brokers  to* 
age  of  the  world  no  black  nation  was  to  be  found  European  merchants.  Slavery  who  are  born  fuch^* 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  the  regions  of  the  tornd  are  not  permitted  'o  be  fold  out  of  the  country, 
zone  were  then  unknown.  Let  us  confult  the  unlefs  they  hai^  been  guilty  of  fone  ofience  whicb 
(acred  and  the  profane  hiftorians,  and  we  fliall  would  have  fubje^ed  them  either  to  that  itatc  or 
find  that  Noah,  his  three  fons,  and  their  wives,  to  death,  though  they  had  been  born  freemeor- 
who  were  faved  in  the  ark,  divided  among  them-  The  crimes  for  which  freemen  are  made  flavesy 
felves  the  whole  old  coniincntv  in  which  Africa  are  theft,  debt,  adultery,  and  witchcraft ;  and  it 
was  then  included.  The  difperfion  of  Noah^s  is  not  uncommon  for  perfoos  to  game  themfcives 
defceadanta  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  con-  away.  Ali  (avages  have  an  itch  for  games  of 
fnlion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  Thofe  who  paflfed  hazard;  and  a  negro  w^itake  his  freedom  on  » 
into  Africa,  multiplied  thL>re,  and  their  poAerity  throw  of  the  dice.  If  heiofe,no  trial  is  neceifa.  y ; 
penetrated  by  degrees  to  the  extremity  of  the  pe-  he  immediately  furrendera  himfelf  to  his  fucccfu- 
ntnfula.  The  original  tahabitanti  of  Africa  were  ful  antagonift*  Ferfons  accuied  of  criii.eb  are 
at  6rft  white,-  but  by  living  there  they  afterwards  tried  by  certain  judges  called  Pymmjt  who  wtar 
became  fonewhat  tawny;  their  children  were  of  a  peculiar  ftraw  hat,  as  a  badge  of  their  office; 
a  darker  hue  and  almoft  mulattoes ;  in  the  pro*  and  the  trial  is  fairly  conduced,  according  to  the 
grefs  of  time  other fucceeding  generations  bbcame  lawa  of  the  country,  either  in  the  market >place  ur 
complete  Moors ;  thofe  who  fpread  towards  the  in  an  open  court  of  juftice.  Witchcraft  proved 
tropics  foot!  became  lialf  blacks ;  and  tbofe  who  againft  a  man  involves  in  his  punifliment  the 
lived  under  the  equator*  or  in  the  torrid  zone,  whole  Cimily,  which  is  always  extirpated,  if \hcre 
from  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  climate,  appear-  be  not  a  European  merchant  to  buy  them ;  and 
ed  in  the  e<^urfe  of  a  few  generations  periedly  adultery  committed  with  the  wife  of  a  great  man 
bUck.  A  very  confiderable  fpace  of  time  muft  is  CQn6dered  as  a  crime  of  too  deep  a  dye  to  be 
peceflarily  have  elapfed  before  this  gra<1ual  and  punfih^  with  fla very,  either  to  a  bUck  or  a  while 
imperceptible  change  could  be  produced.  The  mafter.  Such  offenders  are  iaftantly  doomed  to 
Iflimaelites,  Saracens,  Moors,  and  Arabd,  who  in**  death.  Human  facriftces  htve  at  all  times  been 
vaded  the  weftern  part  of  Af^ca,  lilQewife  became  pradifed  in  Africa ;  and  fu  h  is  the  depravity  jf 
black  in  a  few  generations;  while  thofe  ol  the  tl&a  nciiro  princes,  that  there  i^reafon  to  beiuve, 
fame  nations  who  invaded  Spain  underwent  that  prifoners  of  war  are  either  all  facridced  or' 
little  or  no  change  of  colour;  which  is  whitilh  in  fold  to  foreign  merchants  That  infolvent  debtors 
fome,  and  tawny  or  yellow  in  others.  M.  de  fliould  be  reduced  to  llavery,  among  a  people  fo 
Manet,  who  has  lately  publilhed  an  excellent  very  barha.^jua,  can  excite  no  wonder,  wlien  the 
hiftory  of  Africa,  conjedures  that  the  complete  fame  thing  .took  place  among  the  Romans  in 
change  from  white  to  perfeA.  b|ack  might  have  the  earlier  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  (See 
been  at  the  end  of  three  centuries^  thus  makes  Nzxt.)  1%  likewife  took  place  amon^  the  J*iJ^8^ 
fifteen  generations,  allowing  twenty  years  for  each  and  all  other  ancient  nations;  and  it  is  apparent 
generation.  Benjamin  de  Tudelle,  the  celebrated  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  that  the  early  Greeks 
Jt?wtlh  travelKT,  faid  in  1175,  tliatthe  white  co-  treated  thek  captives,  whether  male  or  female,  as 
lour  became  perfitdly  black  in  no  more  than  fix  part  of  their  property.  Of  the  flaves  imported 
centuries,  atid  in  the  courfe  of  50  generations,  into  the  Britifh  colonies,  great  part  are  brought 
without  croAing  the  breed.  A  greater  number  from -a  great  diftance  to  the  coaft;  and  as  thcfe 
of  generations  is  undoubtedly  neceflary  before  exhibit  little  or  no  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  at  their 
negroes,  when  tranfplanted  into  our  temperate  being  fold  into  a  foreign  country,  and  doomed  to 
countries^  can  entirely  lofe  their  black  colour.  ferve  maAers  whom  tliey  never  faw  before,  the 

(6.)  Negroes,  slavery  op  the.  Negroes  are  probability  is,  that  they  have  been  born  (laves  to 
brought  from  Guinea  and  other  coafts  of  Africa,  tyrants  fo  cruel,  that  no  change  of  mailers  can,*  in 
and  lent  to  America  and  the  colonies  in  the  Weft  their  apprehenfion,  increafe  their  wretch<rcinefii. 
Indiefr,  to  cultivate  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo«  &c.  Negroes  born  on  the  coaft  are  often  extremely 
and  in  Mexfco  and  E^ru  to  dig  in  the  mines  (  and  miferable  on  the  thoughts  of  being  fold  to  a  fo- 
this  commerce  is  now  carried  on  by  all  the  na-  reign  mafter;  becaufe  thefe  men  were  originally 
tions  of  Europe  that  have  fettlements  in  the  Weft  free,  and  expeCt  fuch  treatment  as  they  have  fee n 
Indies.  Mahometan  nations,  too,  import  negroes  their  own  chiefs  inflid  upon  prifoners  of  war,  or 
frum  the  pagan  parts  of  Africa,  for  the  purpofe  of  perfons,  who,  ^mong  them,  have  been  reduced 
making  them  eunuchs,  and  guards  of  their  ha-  from  freedom  to  a  ftale  of  llavery.  Thefe  h^s 
rems.  The  beft  flaves  for  Weft  India  purpofes  are  mentioned,  not  with  a  view  to  defend  the 
are  the  negroes  who  are  brought  from  Angola,  Se-  Britiib  flave  trade,  which  will  be  confidered  m 
negat.  Cape  Vtrd,  the  river  Gambia,  the  kingdoms  another  place  i fee  Slaver v  ^.nd  Slave  Trade), 
of  the  Jaloffes,  8cc,  (See  Guinea,  N®  i.  J  8.)  but  merely  becauft-  they  account  for  tiiat  fenn-iiy 
This  trapSc  is  fhocking,  but  it  need  not  .<ppear  and  bnitalily  by  which  negroes  in  niany  refpe<ih 
ftrange.  Through  the  whole  peninfnia  of  Africa  refemble the  moft  favage  btafts  of  prey.  Some  of 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  flavery  has  been  ^  them  have  been  iaid  to  feed,  on  their  brothers, 
prevalent  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  interior'  and  to  devour  their  own  children.  But  what 
parts,  one  clafs  of  the  people  are  born  Oaves  to  indeed  can  be  expe«^led  of  men  in  their  unhappy 
another;  and,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  a  freera  n  is  re-  fuuation  ?  Almoft  all  blacks,  but  efpecially  thofe  of 
duced  to  that  ftate  for  crimes  real  or  imaginary.  Loango,  treat  their  uomen  as  vile  flaves,  created 
Pfifoners  of  war  are  all  confidercd  as  Oaves,  and,   folely  10  am>ife  and  obey  them.    The  wife  often 

U  u  u  u  2  darea 
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4are»  not  look  at  ber  lord ;  (he  fpeaks  to  him  on  the  condition  of  the  negroeiy  ha«  been  fateif 
her  knees ;  and  yet  this  painful  and  humiliating  proved  by  the  molt  refpedable  evidence  givw  it 
fituation  is  not  diftreifing  to  them.  Some  ne-  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  and  werefocha 
groes,  however,  are  fufficiently  attached  to  their  plan  put  in  execution*  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
•  wives,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  their  miftrefles;  but  that  the  flaves  would  be  more  diligent  iod 
thefe  yield  in  no  refpedt  to  the  men,  but  obey  faithful,  the  maEers  have  left  occafion  to  a- 
without  referve  the  natural  impulfe  of  their  con-  ercife  cruelty,  and  the  females,  if  imported  to  i 
ftitution^  We  likewtfe  find  negroes  of  Congo,  fufficientnumber,  be  as  prolific  as  other  women  ia 
who,  in  order  to  pleafe,  become  great  jefters  and  the  fame  latitudes.  Bpth  in  France  and  EogluMl 
buffoons.  A  fingle  Congo  flave  is  fufiicient  to  laws  have  been  lately  enaded,  to  prefervc  the  lif» 
diffufe  chearfulnefs  and  good  humour  through  a  of  negroes  in  what  is  called  ihcmsiUUfafige^in^ 
whole  plantation.  to  regulate  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to  the 

(7.)  Nkgross,  STBRILITY  OF  THB,   IN  THE    uegro  (lavcs  in  the  Weft  India.    Anedidtotbu 
W.  Indies.    That  the  female  negroes  in  the  W.    purpofe  was,  fo  far  back  as  March  1724,  publiibed 
Indies  are  not  nearly  fo  prolific  as  in  Africa,  is  an    at  Veriailles,  called  the  Siaci  cedes  and  laws  lia?; 
undoubted  fad.    To  difcover  the  caufe  of  fuch    been  lately  made  by  the  parliament   of  Grrat 
fterility,  is  an  objed  worthy  of  the  attention  of    Britain,  to  infure  better  accommodation  to  itx 
government.    According  to  fome,  thefe  flaves  are    negroes  on  board  of  (hips  from  Africa  to  the  fujar 
often  mRigated  by  the  bitternefs  of  their  lot  to    iflands.     The  colonial  alTembUes  have  tikewii^ 
.  nd  themfelves  of  a  burden  which  other  mothers    enacted  laws  to  proted  the  perfons  of  the  negno 
fupport  with  pleafure.    Without  in  any  degree    while, in  their  Aatfc  of  fervitude;   and   in  ton* 
pleading  the  caufe  6f  the  Weft  India  planters,  .eftates,  thefe  iau  s  have  been  fo  well  obierroJ, 
we  may  fuppofe,  that,  in  this  cafe,  interoft  will    that  we  have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  of  ud- 
fupply  the  place  of  that  principle  of  humanity    doubted  veracity,  that  they  have  known  negro 
which  their  opponents  affirm  them  to  want.    To    flaves  pofiefled  of  one,  two,  and  3000I.    So  h^t- 
rear  a  negro  is  lefs  expenfive  than  to  purcbafe  one    rible,  however,  to  a  Britifh  ear  is  the  very  fcuod 
from  Africa;  and  by  the  confeffion  of  all  parties,    of  the  word  JJawry^  that,   in  X79i-»,  focirtw 
a  Creole  flave  is  double  the  value  of  one  juft  im-    were  inftituted  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  for  ix; 
ported.    That  felfiftinefs,  therefore,  of  which  the    purpofe  of  procuring  an  abolition  of  the  fli« 
iugar.planters   have  been  fo  often  and  fo  vehe*    trade;  and  petitions  to  parliamentior  that  pui- 
mently  accufed,  would  make  them,  one  fhould    pofe  were  obtained  from  almoft  every  county  aad 
thmk,  encourage,  by  every  mean  in  their  power,    town  in  Great  Britain.    But  the  fucceis  of  ibtk 
the  propagation  of  negroes,  fince  by  the  laws  of    petitions,  from  the  general  prevalence  of  demo- 
the  colonies  the  child  of  a  female  Aavi  is  the  pro-    cratic  principles  in  Europe,  the  mifchiefs  coofe- 
pcrty  of  her  roafter.    We  doubt  not,  that  in  the    quent  upon  the  fudden  abolition  of  flavery  in  tit 
Weft  Indies,  as  every  where  elfe,  there  are  men,    French  colonies,  and  other  caufcs,  was  not  k 
who,  m  fudden  burfts  of  paffion,  fbrget  their  in-    rapid  as  perfons  of  humanity  could  have  wifhwi, 
terellaswell  as  their  duty;  and  we  are  not  in-    and  therefore  the  flave  trade,  though  then  pro- 
chned  to  deny,  that  there  may  be  many  inftances    mifed  to  be  aboliihed  in  1 796,  waa  permitted  » 
of  cruelty  praiftifed  on  the  flaves  both  male  and    be  carried  on  for  nearly  ten  years  after,  wbea  i 
female;  but,  in  Africa,  cruelty  is  reduced  to  a    was  finally  aboliflied  by  ad  of  Parliament;  vd 
fyftem,  and  yet  the  mothers  nurfe  and  rear  their    every  effort  feems  now  (igii)  to  be  making, ia  tk 
children.    One  caufe  certainly  of  the  barrennefs    moil  liberal  manner,  by  the  government  of  Cittt 
of  colonial  negroes,  is  the  fmall  number  of  fe^    Britain,  as  well  as  by  the  oppofition,  whodaiB 
males  in  proportion  to  the  males,  and  the  difTo^    the  credit  of  the  abolition  to  their  own  party,  » 
lute  and  licentious  lives  which  they  lead.    It  is  a    make  the  prohibition  complete,  and  to  bduee 
Certain  fad,  that  when  a  woman,  whether  white    other  countries  to  concur  in  it. 
or  black,  has  a  promifcuous  intercourfe  with  a        (8.)   Negroes,  White.    See  Albino  asd 
niraiberof  men,  flie  very  fddom  conceives  chii-    Heliophobf. 

•a"  'J^a^'^  ^^^  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  NEGROLAND,  or  Nigritia,  a  country  a 
inftruacd  in  n6  principles  of  religion,  and  have  Africa,  lying  next  to  Guinea  towards  the  north,  a« 
appetites  as  keen  as  their  matters  and  their  mif-  extending  from  18°  of  W.  to  150°  of  E.  loo.  aad 
trelles.  It  is  not  furpnfing  that  many  of  thefe-  from  xo^  to  ao°  of  lat.  N.  On  the  N.  it  is  bouftiai 
male*  abandon  themfelves  to  licentious  amours,  by  Zaraor  the  Defart;  on  the  E.  by  coMtna 
and  become  in  confequence  incapable  of  cbncep-  unknown ;  on  the  S.  by  Guinea;  and  on  the  W,  hj 
t ion.  The  popifli  clergy  in  the  French  and  SpaniOi  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  is  watered  by  the  mtn 
lUands,  and  the  Moravian  and  Methodift  paftors  Niger  and  Senegal,  which  run  through  itfirom  W. 
in  our  own,  are  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  inftrua  to  E.  The  Europeans  have  iettlements  00  tir 
the  negroes  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  coaftsof  this  country,  efpecially  near  the  mouthstf 
truths  of  Chriftian»ty ;  whilft  the  miflionariea  of  the  Niger  and  Gambia,  which  laft  was  fuppoW  to 
t4ic  Isnglilh  church  loo  generally  negIcA  every  be  a  branch  of  the  former.  Agreatnuaiberofoi- 
Uuty  ot  their  fdcred  function.  The  biftiop  of  tions  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  fome Pips-s 
l^ondon  has  had  no  ecclefiaftical  authority  what-  fome  Mohammedans,  of  different  langnagrt»  ^ 
««er  in  the  colonies  fince  1748,  nor  any  other  independent  ofone  another.  The  country  is  fnutJCf 
epilcopalconnecHjon  with  them,  than  that  of  con.  efpecially  along  the  rivers;  abounding  in  n» 
lening  orders  upon  their  candidates  for  livings.  Guinea  grain,  and  Indian  com,  where  it  it  cub- 
1  hat  the  colonies  would  gladly  adopt  any  proper  vated;  and  with  cocoa  nuts,  plantiiin*,  |w* 
plan  l^r  improving  the  morals  and  meliorating    palm-trees,  and  tropical  fruits  i  nor  isildcwi"-' 
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^  cattley  ind  a  Tiritfty  of  other  antmalsy  particm-  fbnn  lakes  and  maiihesi  in  which  are  found  afl 

larly  fach  as  abound  in  Gttinea.    See  Guinea,  forts  of  dead  animals.    At  laft»  thofe  too  ai« 

j  3.    Negroland  is  fertilized  hy  the  overflowing  quite  dried  up ;  and  then  the  effluvia  that  arilb 

3f  the  Niger  and  Gambiay  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile,  are  almoft  quite  infupportable.    At  this  ieafon 

It  is  DOW  ^Ity  alcertaincd  that  the  Gambia  is  not  the  winds  blow  fo  hot  from  the  lands  that  they 

I  branch  of  the  Niger.    See  NiGCa,  N^  ».    As  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  proceeding  from 

'zr  as  the  Europeans  have  penetrated  up  the  the  mouth  of  an  oTen^  and  they  bring  with  them 

rountry,  they  appear  to  be  diftind ;.  and  the  an  intolerable  fmeil.  The  wolves,  tigers,  lions,  and 

Mandiogo  negroes  affirm  that  the  Gambia  has  a  other  wild  beafts»  then  refort  to  the  river,  fteeping 

liferent  origin.    The  entrance  into  the  river  Se-  their  body  under  water,  and  only  their  fnout  above 

legal  is  harrow  and  fomewhat  difficult,  by  reafon  jt  for  the  (ake  of  breathing.    The  birds  foar  to  an 

)f  its  immoveable  bar  and  (andy  (hoals,  as  well  as  immenfe  height  in  the  air,  and  fly  a  vaft  way  over 

he  iflands  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  the  canals  and  the  feat  where  they  continue  till  the  wind  changes, 

narlhes  that  clog  it ;  but  after  iiuling  up  eight  or  and  comes  from  the  weft. 

en  leagues,  it  is  found  broad  and  de^,  and  fit  NEGROMANCY.    See  NEcaoMAUCV. 

0  carry  lai|;e  veflels;  and,  excepting  about  five  (z.)  NEGRGPONT,  anciently  Euboea,'  an 
>r  fix  leagues  on  each  fide  above  the  mou^,  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  ^retching  along  the 
rbich  is  undy  and  barren  ground,  the  banks  E.  coafk  of  Achaia  or  Livadia,  from  which  it 
in  covered  with  ftately  trees  and  villages,  and  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  chanpel,  called  the 
be  country  in  general  is  fertile  and  well  water-  Euripus,  This  ftrait  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  ifland 
;d;  for,  like  the  Nile,  this  river  overflows  its  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge  thrown 
lanks  for  many  leagues,  and  enriches  the  land  to  over  it ;  and- here  it  is  thought  there  was  formerly 

1  great  degree,  though,  for  want  of  (kill,  the  in-  an  ifthmus.  The  irregularity  of  the  tides  in  the 
labitants  do  not  reap  the  advantages  which  they  Euripus  hath,  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  been 
night  obtain  from  its  fertility.  The  people  on  very  remarkable.  See  Euairus,  N^  z.  The 
K>tb  fides  of  the  river  live  asi  near  to  it  as  they  ifland  b  90  miles  long  and  25  broad  in  the  wideft 
:2n,  and  feed  great  herds  of  cattle,  fowlng  large  part ;  and  produces  corn,  oil,  fruit,  and  cattle,  in 
nd  fmall  millet,  the  former  of  which  is  called  by  great  abundance* 

(sTuri^w^tf/,  in  great  quantities,  and  with  great  (9.)  Nkgxopoht,  the  capital  of  the  above 

Dcreafe.    If  the  river  £uU  of  overflowing  at  its  ifland  (N°  z.)b  is  walled,  and  contains  about 

ifual  feafon,  a  great  fisnrcity  enfues  in  the  adjacent  Z5,ooo  inhabitants ;  the  Chriftians  are  faid  to  be 

lountry ;  and,  even  when  it  overflows  regularly;  much  more  numerous  than   the  Turks.    Tlie 

t  breeds  fuch  vaft  flights  of  grafshoppers  and  captain  bafliaw,  or  admiral  of  Turkey,  who  is  alfo 

dieds,  as  quite  darken  the  air,  and  frequently  governor  of  the  city,  the  iOand,  and  the  adjacent 

levour  all  the  produd  of  the  earth ;  in  whicJi  cale  continent  of  Greece,  relides  here;  and  the  harbour, 

he  people  kill  thofe  Infefts  and  eat  them ;  which  which  is  very  fafe  and  fpacious,  is  feklom  without 

hey  do  either  by  poundmg  in  leathern  bags,  a  fleet  of  galleys,  rea'dy  to  be  put  to  Tea  againft 

nd  then  boiling  them  In  milk,   or,  which  is  the  pirates  and  the  Maltefe.   A  part  of  the  bridge 

eckoned  the  more  deflcious  method,  by  frying  or  between  the  city  and  the  coaft  of  Greece,  confifts 

trolling  them  over  a  light  blaze,  in  a  frying-pan  of  a  drawbridge  no  wider  than  juft  to  let  a  galley 

otl  of  holes.    Thus  the  legs  and  wings  of  the  pais  through. 

ifeds  are  burnt  off,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  is  Nboxo's  Island,  one  of  the  Philipfines, 

ufficiently  roafted  to  be  eaten  as  a  dainty,  which  between  Panay  atid  Sibu. 

hey  look  upon  to   be   very   wholefome   and  NEUAVAND,  or  7  an  ancient  town  of  Perfia, 

lourifliing.    On  the  NNE.  and  SE.  of  the  ifland  NEHAVEND,      j  in  Irak,  faid  to  have  been 

if  Senegal,  the  cotmtry,  as  fjsr  as  it  is  known,  is  originally  founded  by  the  patriarch  Noah,  and 

iver-ron  with  woods  and  marihes;  the  Senegal,  named  Nouhavbnd.    A  battle  was  fought  near 

)ambia,  and  Niger,  which  were  looked  upon  as  it,  A.  D.  6^8,   between   the  kaliph  Omar  and 

3ine  branches  of  one  immenfe  river,but  now  found  Jezdegerd  king  of  Perfia,  in  which  the  latter  loft 

9  be  diftind,  pafling  through  it  to  the  Atlantic,  his  life  and  his  kingdom.    It  is  az  miles  S.  of 

>U!«ng  the  rainy  months,  which  begin  in  July  Amadan,  according  to  Mr  Cruttwell,  or  $5  ^c- 

nd  contioue  to  Odober,  they  lay  the  whole  cording  to  Dr  Brookes,  and  70  NW.  of  Ifpahan. 

ountry  under  water ;  and  indeed  the  fudden  rife  Lon.  47. 10.  E.    Lat.  34.  so.  N. 

f  tbefe  rivers  is  incredible  to  fuch  as  are  not  (z.)  NEUEMIAH,  or  Nsemias  [Hebrew,  from 

cquainted  with  the  violent  rains  that  fall  be-  rm,  he  refted,  and  rr,  the  Lord,  i.  e.  the  Lord's  reft], 

veen  the  tropics.    At  Gahim,  900  miles  from  foq  of  Hachaliah,  was  bom  at  Babylon  during 

ie  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  Waters  rife  150  feet  the  captivity  (Neh.  i.  i,  a,  &c.)    He  was,  ac* 

erpendicular  from  the  bed  of  the  river.    At  the  cording  to  fome,  of  the  race  of  the  priefts,  but, 

land  of  Senegal,  the  river  rifes  gradually,  during  others  think,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  royal 

lie  rainy  feafon,  above  ao  feet  perpendicular  over  family.    The  former  fupport  their  opinion  by  a 

art  of  that  flat  coaft ;  which  of  itfelf  fo  frefhens  paflage  in  Ezra  (x.  10.)  where  he  is  called  a  prieft ; 

tie  water,   that  fliips  lying  at   anchor,  at  the  but  the  latter  argue,  ift.  That  Nehemiah  having 

iftance  of  three  leagues  n-om  its  mouth,  generally  governed  the  republic  of  the  Jews  for  a  confider- 

lake  nfe  of  it,  and  fill  their  water  there  for  their  able  time,  there  is  great  probability  be  was  of 

oyage  home.    When  the  rains  are  at  an  en<L  that  tribe  of  which  the  kings  always  were,    adiy, 

'hicb  happens  foon  in  Odober,  the  intenfe  heat  That  the  ofiice  of  cup-bearer   to   the   king   of 

f  the  fun  ufually  dries  up  thofe  ftagnating  waters  Perfia,  to  which  Nehemiah  was  promoted,  is  a 

rhich  lie  on  the  higher  parts,  and  the  remainder  proof  that  he  was  of  ^n  iiluftrious  family ;  and, 
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{%f  3.)NciTRA9  a  town  and  territory  of  Hun*    for  building,  repairing,  and  endowlnpharch:!, 

garyi  on  the  above  river,  defended  by  a  caftle.  and  cbarity^fcbools.    Upon  tbe  death  of  Dr\\>!- 

in  i6i^}  the  town  and  fort  were  taken  by  Beth<  ham  Lloyed,  the  deprived  Bp.  of  Norwich, is  the 

hngabor ;  in  1643  by  the  Turks,  but  retaken  in  end  of  1709,  be,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Keun.^ 

1624-    They  are  34  miles  N.  of  Gran,  turned  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Er,|- 

N£IUS  MoNs,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun-  land,    Mr  Nelfon's  tutor,  Dr  Gforge  BuilBp. 

tain  <^  Ithaca^  at  the  foot  of  which  (tood  Ithacai  of  St  David's,  dving  this  year,  he  wxi  preva^Vi 

a  town  of  the  ifland  of  that  name.    Homer,  upon  by  that  prelate's  fon  to  draw  up  an  accocs 

NELEUS,  in  fabuldus  hiftory,  king  of  Pylosj  of  his  father's  life  and  writings.   ItwaspubT.li' 

the  fon  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  and  the  twin  bro-  ed  in  17x3;  and  as  our  author  had  long  btk 

tber  of  Pelias.    (See  Pe  li  as.)    He  joined  his  bro-  laboured  under  an  afthma  and  dropff  in  the  breaf. 

ther  in  ufurping  the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  af-  the  diflemper  grew  to  fucb  a  height,  that,  for i^i 

ter  a  ihort  conjund  reign,  Neleus  was  expelledy  benefit  of  the  air,  he  retired  at  length  to  Knk- 

and  fled  to  Aphareus  K.  of  Meflenia,  who  recei-  ton,  where  he  expired  on  the  i6th  Jan.  i7U;i:- 

▼ed  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  build  the  city  aged  59.    He  publtihed  feveral  works  of  piety, 

of  Pylos.    Neleus  married  Chloris,  the  daughter  and  left  bis  whole  eftate  to  pious  ofes,  paiticokr- 

of  Amphion,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  na-  ly  to  charity  fchools. 
med  PeHo,  and  12  fons,  who  were  all  killed  by        (a.)  Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord  VifcountfWubon 

Hercules,  except  Nestor.    Neleus  promifed  his  in  1758*  at  Bumbam  Thorpe  in  Norfoikiof  w^ic 

daughter  in  marriage  to  the  hero  who  fhould  parifb  his  father  Edmund  was  Redtor.    Hen 

bring  him  the  bulls  of  Iphiclus.  Melampus  accom-  educated  at  the  fchool  of  North  WaKhan;  bu 

plifhed  this  for  his  brother  Bias.  See  Me  lam  pus.  we  know  nothing  particular  of  hii  boyilhjfn. 

( I.)  NELSON,  Robert,  F.  R.  S.  a  learned  and  nor  have  we  any  detail  of  the  nature  and  piu^< 

pious  Englifh  gentleman,  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Nel-  of  his  ftudies.    He  left  fcbool  at  the  earW  ipi 

fon^  a  Turkey  merchant,  was  born  at  London,  twelve ;  and  having  difplayed  a  ftroog  difpofitin 

in  June  1656.     He  was  educated  at  St  PauHs,  for  the  fea  fervice,  he  wasratedamidihiptnioc 

London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     In  ,  board  the  Raifonable  of  64  guns,  commanded  S 

1680  he  was  cbofen  F.  R.  S.  and  fet  out  with  his  his  maternal  tmcle,  captain  Maurice  SockiBf. 

friend  and  fchool-fellow  Dr  Edmund  Halley,  on  In  April  1773,  in  confequence  of  anapplicatie 

bis  travels,  in  Dec.  1680.    At  Rome,  he  became  by  the  Royal  Society  to  the  earl  of  Sandvici,} 

acquainted  with  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  voyage  of  difcovery  to  the  north  pole  w«cf 

of  Sir  Kingfmill  Lucy  of  Broxburne,  Bart,  and  dered,  under  the  honourable  Conftantine  ]^ 

ftd  daughter  of  Geoi^ge  Ei  of  Berkely,  whom  he  Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave.   By  the  > 

married  after  his  arrival  in  England  in  1682.    He  ftrudHons  iffued  on  this  occafion  boyi  werefiit^ 

was  ignorant  that  fhe  bad  adapted  the  Roman  ly  prohibited  from  being  received  on  board,  h 

Catholic  religion ;  and  when  he  difcovered  it,  he  the,  eiiterprifing   ipind   and  earaeft  entreaty : 

ufed  every  meafure  in  his  power  to  make  her  re-  yoiing'Nelfon  enabled  him  to  furmourit  thii  J- 

turn  to  the  protellant  faith  without  effedl.     Til-  ficulty,  and  he  was  actually  appointed  cockfrr 

lotfon  laments  her  cafe  on  that  account,  and  even  *  to  captain  Lutwidge. 
was  afraid  of  the  influence  ftie  might  have  upon       In  Odober,  when  the  (hip  returned,  a  fqoJ^ 

her  bufband.    But  Mr  Nelfon's  religion  was  too  was  fitting  out  for  the  Eaft  Indies.    Ndfon  tt 

much  the  refult  of  his  reafon  to  be  (haken  by^his  erery  effort  to  be  appointed  to  one  of  tbeili?« 

love,  which  was  equally  fteady.     Her  change  of  and  again  fucceeded.    He  was  ftatiootd  tat? 

religion  made  no  change  in  his  affefllon  for  her;  foretop  to  keep  watch  on  board  the  Scahorif^ 

and  when  her  bad  ftate  of  health  obliged  her  to  ao  guns,  captain  Farmer,  by  whom  be  vas  sc 

go  and  drink  the  waters  at  Aix,  he  attended  her  after  removed  to  the  quarter  deck.    Hcwasp^ 

'thither  in  1688 :  and  took  a  3d  trip  to  Italy,  with  ed  lieutenant  on  the  8th  of  April  17 771  ao^l^j^ 

her,  her  fon  and  daughter.    He  returned  through  9th  had  a  commiffion  as  fecond  licuteoaat  o(  ^ 

Germany  to  the  Hague,  where  he  ftaid  fome  time  Loweftoffe  of  3a  guns,  captain  Locker,  to  "J* 

with  Lord  Durfley,  who  was  married  to  his  wife's  fituatioh  he  reached  Jamaica.    Here,  f«i^^ 

filler.    He  arrived  in  England  in  the  endof  1691;  profeffional  efforts  circurofcribed,  be  eat!CL< 

where,|being;averfe  to  theR  evolution,  he  declared  the  command  of  a  fchooner  which  *tt^"^ 

himfelf  a  nonjuror-  Upon  the  death  of  Abp.  Til-  Loweftofie  as  a  tender.    He  obtained  ba  rf?^' 

lotfon,  who  expired  in  his  arms  in  1694,  Mr  Nel-  and  availed  himfelf  of  it  to  acquire  a  p^*^ 

foil  was  very  inftrumental  in  procuring  his  widow's  knowledge  of  all  the  intricate  paffage*  ^^ 

penflon  from  the  crown  to  be  increafed  from  400I.  the  iflands lying  to  the  north  of  Hifpaniol*-  ^' 

to  6ool.^fr ann.    Among hi«  new  nonjurant  con-  Sir  Peter  Parker  arrived  on  the  J*"^??^ 

nedtions  was  Mr  Kettlewell,  who  had  refigned  in  1778,  he  appointed  Nelfon  to  be  third  »f»^ 

his  living  at  Colefliill  in  Warwickfliireon  account  tenant  of  his  own  fliip,  the  BriHol,  in  whidi . 

of  the  oaths,  and  refided  in  London.    By  his  ad-  he  rofe  to  be  firft  lieutenant,  and  io  wbicb  he W5> 

vice  Mr  Nelfon  publiflied  many  works  of  piety,  nated  his  fervices  in  that  fubordinate  rank.  Cn. 

which  are  defervedly  efteemed  ;  while  Mr  Nelfon  nth  of  June  1779,  he  wa«i  made  poft-c?^^ 

encouraged  Kettlewell  to  profecute  fome  works,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  to  the  cofflJW^  _ 

which  olherwife  would  not  have  feen  the  light.  theHinchinbroke;  and,  inexpeAationofanaJf 

At  the  fame  time  he  engaged  tealoufly  in  every  on  Jamaica,  the  command  of  the  battfri««*^| 

public  fcheme  for  promoting  the  honour  and  in-  Royal  was  entrufted  to  him.    In  January  r^* 

tereft,  as  well  as  the  faith  and  pra^ice  of  true  it  was  determined  to  reduce  Fort  Joliai<«^^ 

Chriftianity,  at  home  and  abroad ;  befides  fcbcmes  vcr  St  John,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    To  ^P^ 
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(^elfoa  was  entrufted  the  cominand  of  the  naval    Blanche  to  Porto  Ferrajo,   to  bring  the  navai 
iepartiiient»  ^nd  to  major  Poifon  that  of  the  mt-    ftores  left  there  to  Gibraltar.    In  the  courfe  of 
itaiy,  in  thi«  arduous  and  interefting  undertaking,    this  fervice  he  took  a  Urge  Spanilh  frigate  of  40 
^fdfon  on  this  occafion  ^ifplayed  his  ufual  faga-    guns,  after  along  and  fevere  a^ion.  He  contributed 
ntf  and  iotrepiditf .  He  quitted  his  fhipi  and  di-    eflentially  to  the  great  and  important  vidory  gain-^ 
eded  an<}  fuperintende^  the  trao^orting  of  the    edi.with  a  very  inferior  force,  over  the  Spaoiih  fleet 
roops,  in  boals,.  for.  the  fpace  of  300  miles  up  a    by  Sir  John  Jervis»  on  the  14th  of  February  1 797  |^ 
iver  which  none  but  Spaniards  had  ever  ventured    and  in  April  that  year  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank 
0  navigate  ftncethe  time  of  the  Buccaneers;  and    of  pear  admiral  of  (he  blue.    In  May,  he  ihifted 
0  his  gallantry,  jkill,  and  condud,  the  fuccefs  of    his  flag  from  the  Captain  to  the  Thefeus»  and  was 
be  expedition  U  chiefly  to  be  attributed.    He    appointed  to  command  the  inner  fquadron  iti'ilie 
7U  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Janus,  on  the  Ja-    blockade  of  Cadiz.    In  the  attack  on  the  Spanifli 
aaica  ftation.    He  was  obliged  to  return  to  £ng.    Kun  boats  in  July,  he  was  boarded  in  his  bargar 
lod  on  account  of  bad  health,  and  was  appointed    (having  only  ten  men  and  the  cockfwain}  by  an 
0  the  command  of  the  Albemarle  in   Auguft    enemy's  boat  with  thirty  men  and  officers.    The 
781 ;  which  being  Rationed,  in  Uie  following  win-    conflid  was  long*  terrible,  and  doubtful,  eighteen 
er,  in  the  north  Teas,  was  a  fevere  trial  to  his  feeble    of  the  Spaniards  were  killed ;  and  the  remain* 
:oaftitution.  ^'In  O^^ober  1782,^  he  joined  the    der,  almoCl  all  wounded,  at  length  yielded  to  a 
leet  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  was  a^lvely    force  ftill  ^numerically  inferior.    On  the  15th  of 
nd  honourably  employed  in  the  Weft  Indies  till    July,  in  the  (ame  year,  he  made  an  unfuccefsful 
be  end  of  the  war.  In  theaiitunnn  following  h^  went    attack  on  Santa  Cruz  in  Tenerifle ;  but  fuch  were 
0  France,  where  he  continued  till  the  fpring  of    his  Condott  and  intrepidity,  that  though  he  lolfc 
7S4 ;  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  to  the    his  arm  by  a  cannon  fliot,  he  futceeded,  where 
^ommand  of  the  Boreas  frigate  of  s8  guns,  on  the    nioft  others  would  have  failed,  in  compelling  the 
>eward  Iflands  ftation.    Here  he  continued  till    Spaniards  to  allow  him  to  re-embark  witfiout  mo* 
UQC  1787.,    In,  the  month  of  March  that  year,    legation.    He  was  detached  by  lord  St  Vincent, 
le  married  th^  widow  of  Dr  Neibit,  of  the  ifland    in  2798,  with  s%  fail  of  the.  line  and  one  ihip  of 
)f  Nevis»  with  whom  (on  his  (hip  being  paid  off   50  guns,  in  purfuit  of  the  French,  to  the  coaft  of 
n  Novcmfeer)'he  retiretf  to  his  father's  parfon-    Fgypt,  whofe  fleet  confided  of  13  foil  of  the  11  ne^ 
ige  in  Norfolk.     In  1793,  he  got  tl^e  command  of    four  frigates,  and  feveral  gun  boats,  befldes  being 
he  Agamemnooy  of  64  guns,  ftationed  in  the  Me-    proteOed  by  land  batteries.  This  fleet  he  attacked 
Viterranean,  under  lord  Hood  ;  who  repofed  the    at  fun-ftt  on  the  ift  of  Auguft,  took  nine  fail  of 
noft  unlimited  confidence,  as  well  in  his  talents    the  line, and  deftroyed  two;  two  only  efcaped,  and 
IS  in  his  courage.     Whatever  difficult  enterprizct    they  were  afterwards  taken.    He  was  wounded 
ord  Hood  thought  neceflary,  the  condud  of  it    in  the  head,  as  he  thought  himfelf  mortally,  and 
vai  entrufted  to  Nelfon.    At  Toulon,  Baiftia,  and    difplayed  uncommon  calmnefs  and  fortitude  in 
^Ti,  he  increa&d  his  well-earned  reputation ;  and    that  convi^ion  whilft  it  lafted,  making  his  laft  ar« 
ord  Hood  did  not  fail  to  record  the  ftriking  pro*    rangements  with  equal  decifion  and  tranquillity, 
[refs  of  his  increafing  fame.    At  the  fiege  of  Cal-    To  the  great  joy  of  the  fleet  the  wound  was  tound 
n  Nelfon  loft  the  fight  of  bis  right  eye^  a  quan-*  not  to  be  mortal.    He  had  received  the  honour  of 
ity  of  fand  having  been  driven  with  violence    the  red  ribbon  in  confcquence  of  his  conduct  in 
igainft  his  hce  by  a  (hot  from  the  enemy  ftriking    the  adion  off  Cape  St  Vincent.    He  was  raifed  to 
he  battery  which  he  commanded.    He  equally    the  honour  of  the  peerage  in  confequence  of  this 
njoyed  the  confident  and  efteem  of  admiral  Ho-    at  Aboukir,  b^  the  ftyle  and  title  of  baron  Nel- 
ham,whofucceeded  lord  Hood,  and  eminently  dif.    fon  of  the  Nile  and  Aboukir,  and  of  Bumhan& 
inguiflied  himfelf  in  theadions  which  took  place    Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.    He  was  alfo 
mb  the  French  fleet  on  the  13th  and  14th  of    created  duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily  by  the  king  of 
(larch,  00  the  jjth  of  July  1795,  and  in  co-opera-    Naples,  with  an  eftatc  of  3000I.  Sterling  a  year, 
jng  with  generalDe  Vinson  the  coaft  of  Genoa.    He  had  alfo  conferred  upon  him  an  order  of 
Vhen  admiral  Hotham  was  fuperfeded  by  Sir    knighthood  by  the  king  of  Naples,  by  the  grand 
ohn  Jervis,    Nelfon  received  .  the  welUmerited    fegnior,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Rulfia.    On  the 
jonour  of  a  pendant  of  diftindion,  and  quitted    ad  of  April  i8oa,  he  conduded  the  attack  upon 
w  Agamemnon  for  the  Captain  of  74  guns»  with    Copenhagen,  where,  in  circumftances  of  peculiar 
he  titie  of  commodore.      He  was  for  feveral    difficulty,  and  without  having  the  chief  com- 
lonths  continually  employed  in  the  very  adive    mand,  be  effedually  deftroycd  that  formidable 
nd  arduous  fervice  of  the  blockade  of  Leghorn,    northern  confederacy,  which  threatened  the  ruin 
fte  takmg  of  Porto  Ferajo,  with  the  ifland  of    of  this  country.    In  this  tranf:idion  he  not  only 
'*P*^*»  *«d  finally,  in  the  evacuation  of  Baftia  ;    dii'playcd  his  ufual  gallantry  and  naval  fkill,  bufc 

-2?^^  ^^  ^^*^'  °®^  appear  that  his  fervices  that  profound  fagacity,  that  intimate  knowledge 
squired  the  reputation  in  his  own  country  which  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  political  relations  and 
o«y  merited  and  which  he  expeded,  it  is  now  interefls  of  his  country,  with  that  accurate  calcu* 
erlain  that  he  did  more  at  this  very  period  to  il-  lation  of  the  impreflion  of  events  on  the  human 
?I*''?^^  the  Britifli  charadl^r,  and  extend  the  Bri-  mind,  which  we  (hould  fcarcely  have  anticipated 
Un  influence  in  Italy,  than  any  other  individual  at    in  a  man  fo  wholly  devoted  to  profeflional  pur- 

*?*^^  ?"^  difficult  period.  In  December  fuits.  In  con&quence  of  this  vidory  he  waa 
il?  cJ  ^^^^^  his  pendant  on  board  La  Mi-  raifed  to  the  rank  of  vifcount  in  the  British  per r- 
icrva  frigate,  and  was  difpatched  along  with  La    age. 
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One  of  the  moll  important  fervicee  which  lord  hero,  of  whbJTe  fltort  and  brflliant  C2»Kr  we  bn 

Kelfon  performed  to  his  country,  though  unat-  furnifhed  this  hafty'  iketch.     As  a  nan!  coa- 

tended  by  any  thing  brilliant,  was  his  purfuTt  of  mander  he  has  never,  even  in  oar  hf#ory,bew  for. 

the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  to  the  pafled,  nor,  we  feriovfiy  Mieve,  eqmlN'd  T^ 

Weft  Indies,  which  engaged  him  for  four  months,  attentive  obfenrer  witt  id  the  fame  tirtie'umrt, 

which  defeated  by  the  very  terror  of  his  name  the  that  his  potttical  talents*  were  very  coafidcnbi-j 

object  of  the  comblnoj  fquadron,  and  led  to  the  thathe  waswdlacqaavotedwithhtfoianchan^, 

victory  gained  by  Sir  Robert  Calder  in  1805.    On  that  iie  knew  l^ow  to  influence  pobKc  opimo^ 

the  2xft  of  Oiftober»  this  fame  year,  his  hi\  adtion  and  to  $ive  to  the  events  and  qtrciMifiapcea  vft 

Was  fought,  and  his  moft  a^ive  and  ufi'ful  life  which  he  was  conneded  a  tnoral  eff«ft,  towhid 

dofedi  with  a  brilliancy  which  has  never  been  fur-  mere  profeflional  ftiperiority  was  not  «jwl.  ft 

pafTed.  The  moment.he  faw  the  combined  fleet,  was  greedy  of  fame,  the  p«Bion'  of  freat  sn6  3i> 

faperior  in  point  of  number  to  bis  own  by  fix  ble  minds;  but  tbt  love  of  his  country  predo-s. 

ihips,  and  much  fuperior  in  point  of  men  and  nated  over  every  other  paffion  by  Irhich  tie  vi 

guns  ^ven  than  that  proportion  at  6 rft  indicated,  aftuated; — a  noble  and  generous  fentimcm,  t^ 

he  made  h?s  arrangements  with  his  ufual  {kill,  and  great  fburce  of  ilinftrious  condud anddifinterT^id 

his  calculation  of  fuccefs  with  that  decifion  of  devotion,  which  in  t^is  degenerate  agewcfe^ 

mind,  by  which,  in  his  naval  com1)i nations,  h^  to  be  in  danger  of  lol^ng  nnde^^tbe  oi^lk  d  i 

feems  to  have  furpafled  alike  his   predeceflbrs  lalfe  philofophy  ami  fp^rious  philanthro^  y. 
and  bis  contemporaries.     His  laft  fignal  (which        (3.)Nelsom,  a  county  of  Kentucky.   Bay^ 

doubtlefs  produced    an  indefcribable   vibration  town  is  the  capital. 

in  every  breaft,  and  which  was  fo  admirably  ^1-        (4.)  Nelson,  or  ^blsoh's  Fort,  a  fort  aa! 

filled^  will,  we  tnift,  never  he  forgotten  by  his  fett  ement  of  Labrador,  W.  of  Hudfon's  Bay.  i 

grateful  country,    "  Knqlakd  experts  evfry  the  mouth  of  Nelfon's  river,  originally  built  3^ 

MAN  TO  jio  HIS  Durv."    Twcn! y  one  (hips  of  the  French,  but  now  belonging  totbeHudfo?! 

the  line  were  takf n  or  deftroyed,  and  every  cir-  9ay  cbmpany,  ufeful  for  their  trade  wrth  the  » 

cUmftance  combined  to  confer  on  this  aRont^ing  tives.    It  is  150  miles  S£  or  Churcbiil  F«'rt,/i 

▼idtory  the  utm:}ft  pofl] ble  importance.    Yet  we  6ooNWof  Fort  Rupert.    Lon.  91. 35,  W.  U 

believe  the  fenfaiion  was  univerfal  throughout  the  57. 7.  K. 

country  that  it  was  too  dearly  purchafed;  and       (5  )  Nelson,  or  Nelson's  Ritir.  ams< 

even  the  enemy  felt  fome  confolation  under  his  N  America,  which  mas  into  Htadfob's  Bay.x 

di&fter,  in  reflcdling,  that  he  to  wljom  it  was  due  NcUbn. 
hud  fallen  in  the  glorious  enterprize.    He  lived.       NEMJEA.    SeeNcMEA.* 
three  hours  after  his  fatal  woimd ;  and,  though  he        NEMAlTStTM,  or  7  in  ancient  geograpby.l 
fuflfered  very  fevcrely,  bis  heroifm  continiied  to        NEMAUtJUS,       y  capital  of  the  Amx»-^ 

the  laft,  and  be  gave.  direAion^  refpedting  the  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis;  a  colony,  with  tht  (?• 

management  of  the  ffeet  and  prizes  tin  within  a  name  Aagu/fei.     In   it  ftands  a  Roman  rtr- 

few  inftants  of  his  diflblution.    He  nad,  previous-  theatre,  which  is*  ftiH  almoft  entire*     It  ij  :^ 

to  this,  3000L  ftert  a-year  wted  by  parliaracTit  called  NrtJffBS. 
for  his  own  life  arid  that  of  his  two  n^xt  heirs;        NEM.  Con.    Scc.Nemi^ik. 
a  priefent  from  the  eaft  India  company  of  10,000!.        (i.)  NEMEA,  a  river  of  Achai,  ramin^  » 

fterl. ;  a  diamond  aigrette  from  the  grand  fegnior  twecn'Sicyqn  and  Corinth,  the  common  h-^ui-^ 

worth  4C00I  fterl. ;  a  diamond  box  from  the  em-  of  both  territories,  and  felling  into  the  Ccnt::.r 

peror  of  Ruffia  worth  4500I.  fterl.  5  preferits  froni^  bay.    Stra^.  Lrvy^ 

the  king  of  Naples,  befldcs  the  eftate  of  Bronte,        (a.)  Nemea„  m'  ancient  geography,  a  «■•;- 

worth  5000I.  fterl.;    furnilhing  many  eflfedtual  town,  or  dittri/5t,  fltuated  between  Ckoci  •- 

proofs  that  his  character  was  juftly  efteemcd  in  Phitus  in  Argolis,  w^ere  a  groye  ftood  in  »^- 

every  part  of  Etirope  as  well  as  in  his  own  coun-  the  Argives  celebrattd  the  Nemean  garem  r* 

try.    After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  his  body  was  where  alt  the  fabulous  circuraftanccs  of  the  K.*- 

brought  home  in  the  Vidory,  which  bore  his  flag,  mean  lion  were  believed  to  have  h^pened.  Ts 

and  in  which  he  fell.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  diftrift  Nf-mea  is  called  Btmbimidia^  by  F^*'* 

expenfe,  and  in  the  moft  fplendid  manner,  under  village,  Bembina,  ftanding  nt  :fr  Nemea.  (5^iB• 

the  dome  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  where  Stephanus  plgces  Nemea  not  in  Elis,  but  cc  •'■ 

a  monument  was  ordered  to  be  ereded  to  his  me-  borders;  Pliny,  erroneoufly,  in  Arcadia,  b  < 

mory.    His  heir  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  an  earl  adjoining  mountain  is  ftill  fliown  the  den  c^  ^ 

in  the  peerage;  and,  with  a  bounty  becoming  a  Hon,  i5ftadiafromthepUce  iVirifittz;lPAa/**^ 

g»eat  and  grateful  country,  parliament  voted  a  in  which  ftands  a  confiderable  tempk  of  J^  ' 

fum  of  money  for  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate  for  his  Nemscns  and  Cleonseus,  fo  named  from  tf-  •  • 

heirs;  and  fplendid  monuments,  proofs  of  the  nityofthefe  two  places.    This  place  gne a-*^ 

public  fteling,  have  been  eroded  throughout  the  to  the  Nem;ean  gawes. 
empire  by  voluntary  contribution,  to  perpetuate        NEMEAN   games,  fo  called  from  Nf*" 

his  memory,  which  will  never  die,  and  his  coun-  (N°  a.)  where  they  were  celebrated  cvc;y 

try's  gratitude,  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  year.    The  exercife«  were  chariot  race*,  r 

while  thiat  country  (fo  long  anH  To  juftly  dear  to  the  parts  of  the' Pentathlon.    Thcic  .-" 

fvery  great  and  liberal  mind)  flialldefcrve  to  exift.  were  iftftituted  in  memory  of  Ophelits  i' 

We  have.it  not  m  our  power  to  attempt  to  give  chemorus,  the  fon  of  Lycurjius  and  Cro-uf , 

.V  detailed  view  of  the  chara*^er  of  the  illnftvi'HiR  \v,is  niirfed  by  Hypfipyle ;  who  leaving  fc*" 
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ie3<Jow.  while  flic  went  to  (how  tb«  befiegers  of  to  prove,  from  a  paflage  m  this  book,  that  the 

rhcbcs  a  f  uotaiii,  at  her  return  found  him  dead,  circulation  of  the  blood  w.»9  known  to  Nt^rmflfiM  j 

ird  a  ferpeni  twined  about  hU  necl :  whence  the  which,  however,  waa  fince  lliown  to  be  a  imtalk« 

tiuuuiu,  before  called  Limgia^  was  named  Ar-  by  Dr  Fnend,  in  hib  Hiftory  ofPhyJic. 

hmoruj;  and  ^he  captains,  to  comfort  Hypfi-  NEMETACUM,  an  ancient  town  of  G«itil,  now 

)vv  nftkut^.thefe.^amtg.— Otho»a(cribe  the  called  Aar as. 

icMtatibn^to'Hfcrciiies,  aRer  hi«  vififory  over  th^  NEMETE8,  an  ancient  people  of  Gei^any, 

N  mean  Uon.f  Oth4!r8  allow  that  il>ey  were  in-  who  Inhabited  fht-  country,  now  called  S^ir.e. 

bmicd  firXt  m  honour  of  Archemorus;  bul  in-  NEMETH  UJAVAR,   a    populous  town  of 

etmuted,  andrwiyed  again  by  Hercules.    Th^  Hungary,  neir  Stiri^,  with  wails,  ;ind  a  caftte  on 

riaors  «rere  crbwned  with'parO^y,  an  herb  ufed  a  very  high  rock,  entirely  detached  from  all  other 

it  funerals,  an4  fei|rned  ti>  have  fprung  from  Ar-  jnouftuins,    deri-itfull^'  fitn?'^^   ^mong  woo4« 

:hemoi-us  »l>lo^  *The  AJTgives  prelided  it  thefe  and  corn  Fieids;  16  milts  S.  of  Eflenbur ',  and  4? 

para^-*.            '                          ..-.s.    ..      ,  SW.  otR^ab. 

NEMESFAliTOS, '  Aureh'us  Olympiusy  a  Latin  ,.NEMINE  coN-niADiCEiiTE,  [Lat.l  Le.  none 

K>tt,  ^^hvi  was  bornat  Cartliage,*^i5dflourifhea  con  trad  i<5ting  it;   a  term  chifly  ufed  in  parlia- 

ibout  A.  Dyitif  lioder  the  emperors  Cams.  Ca-  toent  when  any  thing  is  carried' without  oppofi* 

inuj,  and  Numerian :  the  lart  of  whom  was  fo  tion ;  ufu^lJy  contraAed  into  nem.  c&n. 

rand  of  poeti^y,  that  he  coqtelted  the  glory  with  NEMORALIA,  feftivnls  obferved  in  honoar  of 

N'coieEanusi  who  had'wrrtten  a  poem  upon  fi(h-  Diana,  in  The  woods  t)f  Aricia. 

ng-aud  maritfrne  affaLrs.    There. are  flill  extant  a  NEMOSIA.    See  Limassol. 

^tm  of  our^  author  callecj  Cifiitigtticon,  and  four  "  NEMOSStJS,  an  ancient  city  of  GauU  the  en- 

xlo^ues :  they  wcxe  publjibed  by  Paulus  Manu-  pital  of  the  Arverni,  now  called  Cl  ten  mom  r^  See 

Uttsin  i5{%i  Dy  Barthderin  *«;c3;  at  Leyden  in  Arverni,  N*»  a.                      • 

165^,  with  the  notes  of  Janus  Vlitias.    Giraldi  (i.)  NEMOURS,  Mary,  of  OrTeans,  an  eminent 

Mth  prefiJhred  a  fragment  of-Nemejianus,  which  frcnch  /idy,  daughter  of  the  D.  of  LongUeville, 

w«  communicated  to  h^p   by  Sannazarius,,  to  born  in  16*5.    She  Wrote  a  fpirited  work,  aitltled 

wiMn  we  are  obfiged  for  ,our  poei^s  works :  for  Meinoirs  rfihe  fTar  of  the  Ptvndei  ufually  printed 

oatipg  found  them  written  in  Gothic  cbara^^s,  V?ith  Jolrs  ^orJks.    She  died  in  1707. 

^procured  than  to  be  pU|  intQ  the  Roman,  aqtf  Xa.)  Nemours,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

^en  rent  them  to  Paulus  Afanutiu*.    Although  of  Seine  and'  Marne,  and  lat«  province  of  the  Gati- 

Uj«  poem  httb  aoouired  ^m^  ijeputatjon,  it  is  nois;  feAted  on  the  Lbing,  between  two  hilK  op 

grtatly  inferior  to  tboic  of  Oppi»n  ayd  Gmm  ^he  fire  of  the  ancient  town  of  Grex:  10  mile*  S. 

upon  the  (anac  f^bjeA ;  yet  .Nf meJfia^i^ials  (^yle  is  4>f  Fontainbleau,  and  15  SE.  of  Paris,  Lon.  %.  #^. 

wiurali  and  ha«-  feme  degree  of  cjegance.    His  E.  Ut.  48.  15 ^N.     ' 

00cm  iR  the  8th  century  was  fp  much  eUcemtd,  tJEN,  or  Nine,  the  chief  river  of  Northamp. 

•Mt  It  was  read  among  the  claflics..  in  tl^e. public  tonfliire,  which  rifes  in  the  W.  part  of  it,  ifl  made 

ctiOiAi,  particularly  in  tlje.  time.of  Charlemagne,  navigable  at  Northitnpton,  leaves  the  county  at 

^PP^ars  from  a  letter^fyihe  celebrated  H'"C-  Peterborough,  and  crorting  the  ifle  o?Ely,  forma 

par  biihop  of  Rbeims  to  bis  nephew  Hinfimar  of  part  of  the  W.  boundary  of  Norfoik,  and  falls  id- 

"m^itpcjTfl   .    ♦.  tdlheG^:rman  dcean,  lomiles  N.  ofWifbeach. 

iNHjMESIS,  m  Pagan  mythology^  thff  daughter  NLNAGH,  a  pbft  town  of  Ireland,  in  Tippel"- 

rt  Jupiter  and  Neceflity,  oc,  according  tq  othei s,  ary,  75  milefl  from  Dubnn »  fituated  on  a  branch  of 

«  uceanus  and  Nox,  wbo  had  the.care.of  avcng-  the  Shannon  whicH  runs  into  Lough  Derg.    Here 

ng  the  crimes  which  human  juftice.leftunpunini-  liand  the  rums  of  an  old  qaftie,  called  iV««^A. 

«.  bhc  was  alfo  called  Adra/tMay  becauftf  Adraf-  .round.   Alfo  thofe  of  an  hofpital  founded  in  «oo, 

"«  kmg  ot  AruM  firft  rajfed  an  ^Itar.to  her  |  and  for  canons  of  St  Auguftin.    In  the  reign  of  Henry 

T**'**""A,  from  her' having  a  magnificent  tern-  111.  a  rich  friar  for  conventaat  Francifcana  wa« 

we  at  Kharonus  in  Attica — She  had  likewjfe  a  founded  here.  Here  is  a  b.4rrack  for  two  troops  of 

emple  at  Rome  in  the  Capitol.    She  is  repfeUnt-  horfe.    This  town  was  burnt  on  9t  Stephen's  tlay 

mA    i          countenance,  holding  a  whip  in  1348,  by  fhelnfli.   It  has  4.f'»irB>  and  lies  19  miles 

Mrit«T^,«*  P**^  ®^  ^^^'"  "*  ^^  "t^^"-  ^JE:.  of  Limerick,  and  aj  N.  or  Caihel. 

*H  ru^    '    •  *  ^^^*^  philofophcr  who  embra-  NENAWEHUCKS,  a  nation  of  N.  American 

*a  LnnttiaiMty,  and  was  made  bifhop  pf  Emela  Indians,  i«ho  inhabit  the  banks  of  Severn  Jake  and 

nrnocnicia,  where  he  was  born ;  he  flour  ilhcd  in  river. 

Sl^ry^Ji*"*  ^  ^^  ^^  centuiry.    We  have  a  NENEEVA,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islawos, 

«w  ny  hun,  ^HxWxAtknaturaKwmfut,  in  which  39  mles  N?.  of  Anamooka. 

rf  ^  M  "?*«'**»'?  ^^^e  Stoics  and  (he  errors  ■  NBNIA,  or  Nan  14,  in  anoient  poetry,  a  kind 

aonSLfw!^       *  ^  Apollinariaa,  and  the  Eu-  of  funeral  fong,  fung  fo  the  mufic  of  flutes  at  the 

"•n*;  W,  he  efpoufes  the  opinion  of  Origen  oblequies  of  the  dead.    Authors  rcprefcnt  them 

ty'g^^^^^P'^c-^wftenceofibuis.    This  trea-  as  fofry  compofitions,  fung  by  hired  women- 

AnotSU^*'^  ^y  V*"*»  »"^  printed  in  1535.  mourners  called  Pr^ig.    TYit  firft  rife  of  thefe 

andmbtlr^"  '^^  °^^  ^  *'  **y  Ellebodius,  Nenia  is  afcribed  to  tlic  pbyficiana.    The  goddeft 

hkf^^ZJ^  *Wi  \  It  IS  alfo  Inferted  in  the  Bi-  of  tears  and  funerals  >ira8  caJled  Njcnia  ;  whom 

^on  w^^Ki^*J?  ^^^\      .  ^'**"    ^  3d  edi-  fome  fuppofe  to  have  gi?en  that  name  to  the  fu- 

a  lcarnftl^?^        *'  Oxford  in  1^7 1,  folio,  with  neral  fong,  and  othera  to  have  been  named  from  it. 

»cu  prrtace,  wjicrein  the  editor  endeavours  NENNIUS,  an  ancient  Britifli  hiftoriaii  of  the 

.      .     Xtxxa  5th 
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«fth  ceDturyt  who  wrote  a  Hiilory  of  Britain  in  they  then\>fieii^  particular  burnt  facrificei,  ad 
Latiik  A  MS.  of  this  work  is  among  the  Cotto-  founded  the  trumpets  of  the  temple.  Themodog 
sian  MSS.  in  the  firitini  Mufeum  Jews  keep  the  neomenia  only  as  a  (eaft  of  dero^ 

NENTHORN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland^  in  Ber-    tion,  which  any  one  may  obferye  or  not  u  b< 
vrickfhire,  about  4  miles  fqn are;  fo  named  frcfm    pleafes. 

fome  ancient  large  thorn  trees;  containing  1900  N£OMEKlOS»  a  CitM  of  ApoUo.  See  Kio< 
acres.    The  furface  is  moilly  level,  except  an  cmi-    MBNfA,  N°  i.'  '   •   t    • 

nence  in  the  north  $  the  foil  fertile;  the  climate  N£OMINAS|  a  large  rivef  of  Peru,  about  49 
healthy.  The  population  in  1791,  was  400;  de-  miles  NW.  of  .the  BooaVentura.  It  falls  into  !k 
creafe  97  fince  1755.  tWhin-ftone,  Free-ftone  and  S.  Padific  Oceanf..by  two  mouths,  oppofite  Pii- 
marle  abound.    The  ioclofures  are  excellent.  mas  illand.  '  •    «    > 

(i.)  *  NENUPHAR.  If./  InympUnp  Latin.]     '  NEON,  in  andent  geography}  i.  a  townd 
Water  lily,  or  water  rofe.  Phocis :  1.  a  town  on  the  to^  of  Pamaflus. 

(1.)  Nenuphar,  in  botany.  See  Nymphjka.  NEONE,  in  modern  geography^  atowoofEo. 
NEOCiES  ARIA,  a  town  of  Pontus  on  the  S.  ropean  Tutltt^y,  \t\  Theflaly  5  ag-  m.  N;'(rf  Zeitoi 
or  left  fide  of  the  Lycus.  fl^liavj  About  A.  D.  (i.)  ♦NEOPHYTE.  «./.  [fitopbytt^  Fr.wf  a! 
34a,  when  Leontius  and  Salluftius  were  confuTs^  pv»,[  One  Regenerated;  a  conven. 
it  was  entirely  ruined  by  a  dreadful  earthqiiakej  (2.)  NfeoPHYTfis,  ^L  e^nMv,  phfUs i\  a  tsA 
no  edifice  havinp:  withfti  od  the  violence  of  the  given  oy  the  ancient 'CKriltiaiis  to  thofebeato 
fhock,  except  the  church  and  the  bifliop's  habi-  who  had  newty  embraced  the  faith;  fuchpm'n 
iatiORr  who  was  (aved,  with  the  clergy  and  fome  being  confidered  as  regenerated,  t>r  bom  a-c:t 
other  pious  pcrfons,  while  the  red  of  theinhabi-  by  baptifm.  ,The  t^rm  has  bee^ft'^alfo  u(ed»r 
tants  were  buried  in  its  ruins.  new  prieflrs,  oi^  thofe*  juft  admitted  mto  ordov 

-NEOCLES,  I.  an  Athenian  phjlof^pher,  the  fa-  and  fometimes  for  the  novices  in  momfleria  I 
ther,  or,  according  to  Cicero,  brother  of  Epicu*  is  dill  applied  to  the  converts  made  by  thcE> 
russ^  0.  'the  father  of  Themiftocles.  fipnaries  amon;;  the  ihlidels.'  '" 

(i.)  NEOMAGUS,  accordi;ig  to  Ptolemy,  or        NEOPOI.EOS.'   See  Limassol. 
NoTioMAGUs,  of  Antonine's  pillar;  a  town  of     ,,(?.)NEOPTO'LEMU8.    See  PYaaHcs^N^i; 
the  Regni  in  Britain ;  now  thought  to  be  Guild-        (i.)  Neoptolemus,  kingoffhe  Moloffi,h:» 
ford  inquiry,  by  Lhuyd;  or  Croydon,  by  Talbot,    of  Olympras,  and  grandfather  of  Alczacder  e 
But  Camcfen  takes  it  to  be  Woodcote,  two  miles    Great.  .       ,  ''  »     ""  ' 

8.  of  Croydon,  where  traces  of  an  ancient  town    .    (3.)  Neoptolemus,  king  of  £^mi5,  uccb' 
ai£  ftill  to  be  feen.       '  the  celebrated  PyRRHi;'S,'wfi6m  he'irttenipw- 

(a.)NEOiiAGus,  or  NoTiOMAGUS,  a  town  of   poifon,  for  which  he  was'put  to  death, 
the  ^Trtvtri  on  the  MofpUe:  how  called  Numa-       (4  )  Neoptolemus^  one  of'Aleiander*)  p 
-{^Hf  jA  miles  E.  of  Triers.  rals  and  relations;  theBrft  who  climbed  thera 

,  (3.)N£OMAGus,  or  NoviOMAGUS  Lfixovio-    of  Gaza,  when  it  was  taken.    After  Aleiio^') 
&UM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celticar:   now  named    death  he  was  goyernor  of  Armenia ;  bmvaau  J 
Xi&iKUX,  in  Normandy.  ed  by  Eumenes,  A.  A.  C.  ^ax*'  j 

(4.)N80MAGU8,or NoviOMAGUS Nembtum;  •  NEOTERICK.  atlj.  [neoteriau,  Lat.]  X-* 
^  town  of  the  Nemeti,  in  Germany,  now  called  dem ;  novel ;  latCw — We  are  not  to  be  goidei^ 
£piRB,  on  the  left  or  welt  Gdc  of  the  Rhine.  ther  by  the  mifreports  of  fome  ancients,  a^ 

(5.)  NfiOMAGUS,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narboneniis,    capricios  of  one  or  two  neoieriekj*  Omo* 
iOQ  the  confines  of  the  Tricadini,  now  named        NEOTS,  St.    See  Needs,  N^  s. 
JJyons.  •  (i.)  ♦  NEP.  n,f.\nepeta^  Lat.]    An  heA 

(x.)  NEOMENIA,  or  Noumenia,  a  feftival  of       (a.)  Nep.    See  Nepeta. 
4he  ancient  Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  every  lu*        NEPA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedt  be^ 
fliar  month,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  ob-    ing  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.    TheroftniiCi}'^ 
%ferved  upon  tl^  day  of  the  new  moon,  in  honour    flexed  ;  the  antennae  are  fhorter  than  tbc  t><c^ 
flof  all  tlfe  gods,  but  efpeda)ly  Apollo,  who  was    and  the  hind  feet  are  hairy,  and  fitted  for^' 
•called  Neomenios,  becaufe  the  fun  is  the  fouo-    miiig.    There  are  7  fpedes.    The  four  wire* 
4ain  of  light;  and  whatever  didindion  of  times    folded  together  crofs-wife,  with  theaoterior 
•and  ieafons  may  be  taken  from  other  planets,  yet    coriacedus.    The  two  fore  feet  are  chditora. 
they  are  all  owing  to  him  as  the  original  of  thofe  'refemble  the  claws  of  a  crab ;  ttie  other  ix 
Iwnrowed  rays  by  whkh  they  fbine. — The  games    formed  for  walking.    There  are  3  of  thrfeffx 
and  public  entertainments  at  thefe  fedivals  were    found  in  water,  where  they  dwell,  as  do  t 
made  by  the  rich,  to  whofe  tables  the  poor  flock-    larval  and  chryfalidi.    It  Is  likewife  in  tber. 
4ed  .in  great  nambers.    The  Athenians  at  thefe    that  we  find  the  eggs  of  the  water  fcorpion.  1^ 
times  pffered  folemn  prayers  atid  facrifices  for    eggs,  of  an  oblong  fhape,  have  at  one  of  ib:^' 
Ihe.profperity  of  tl;eir  country  during  the  enfuing    tremitics  two  or  more  brilMcs  or  hairs.  T^ 
juionth.    See  Games,  §  3.  fed  finks  its  egg  into  the  ftalk  of  abalM 

(2O  Neomenia,  or  feaft  of  the  new  moon,  fome  other  water  plant,  fo  that  the  t^"^^ 
vasatfoa  feftival  of  the  Jews,  on  which  peculiar  cealed,  and  only  the  hairs  or  briftles  fcc^" 
iaicriQces  were  ;4)pointed  ;  and  on  which  tJiey  had  and  are  to  be  feen«  One  may  esfily  pnc^  ' 
a  fort  of  family  entertainment  and  rejoicing.  The  water  thofe*  (talks  loaded  with  eggs,  awJ  fc'J 
anoft  celebrated  neomenia  was  that  at  the  begin-  young  water-fcorpions  hatched  tinder  c«r*>^ 
nlng  of  the  civil  jreax>  or  firft  day  of  the  month  roof,  or  at  leaft  their  larvae.  Thefe  rnkC' 
Tiiii>OQ  which  no  fenfilc  Ubogr  was  performed :    yoraciousj  and  fiered  ou  other  a^uattf  ^^ 
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Thich  tfaey  pierce  and  tear  with  their  (hsup  rof-  among  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  Th^ 

rum,  while  they  hoM  them  with  the  forceps  of  calyx  is  quadripartite }  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  ^ 

heir  fore-feet. — ^They  (ij  well,  dpecially'  in  the  capfuie  is  qoadrilocular. 

vening  and  night»,and  they  convey  tHehiielves  K£P£TA»  Catmint*  or  Nbp,  in  botany,  a 

rom  one  poo)  to  another,  efpeciaUywHeii  that  genus  of  the  ffymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to 

bey  are  in  begins  to  dry  t^.   Mr  Geonroy  aflerts^  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 

hat  the  pedes  cheliforme^,  or  fore  feet  of  the  ne*  lAethod  rankhifg  under  the  4ad  order,  Fertieiliat^* 

)a,  are  the  antennse  of  the  infaCt,  which  he  fa^s  The  under  lip  of  the  corolla  has  a  fmall  middle 

OS  \3nxf0ur  feep                                       '*"    '  fegment  crenated ;  'the  margin  of  the  throat  is 

NEPAL,:'  ^  ttingdom  qf  India,  about  12  days  reflexed ;  .the   ftamina   approach  one  another, 

ourney  N£.  of  Patna.    The  climate  of  the  low  There  are  14  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  is 

:ouotry»  at  flheibot  of  the  hills  called  Teriani,  '"Nepeta  CATAaVA»  common  nep  or  catmint. ' 

8  very  uiYwbolefome,  from  March  to  November,;  This  7s  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain,  growing 

Hid  the  people  Vie  often  affeded  with  putrid  fe^  about  hedges  Sind  in  waile  places.    The  ftalk  is  a 

rets;  biit  *the  extenfive  plain  of  Nepali  which  is  yard  high','  Add  branched;  the  leaves  are  hoary; 

ibout  aoo  miles  in  cirtumferenqe,  has  ^g;ood  clu  the  flowerifflelh  coloured,  growing  verticHlate  ia 

nate,  and  robrds  a  moft  agreeable  profoe^,  re-  ijpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  branches:  the  middle 

'embitng  in  anfiphith^atre,  covered  with,  ^pn-^  iegment  of  the  lower  lip  is  fpotted  with  red/  The 

loQi  to whfta^nd; tillages;'  The  3  cbitf  cities  of  blant  has  a  bitter  tafte,  and  ttrong  fmell,  not  un- 

^fepal  are,  x.  da/i^hmanAtt  which  contslirtr  about  like  pennyroyal.   AA  infiifion  of  this  plant  is  ree- 

iS,ooo  houfe$i  and'  5Q,odoVibhi!cr8,"'extehd9  13  koned  a  good  cephalic  and  emmenagogue;  being 

laya  joomey  froqr  S.  to  N.  to  the  iiorderB  of  found  very  efficacious  in'  chlorotic  cafes.    Two 

Thibet,  and  n^Sffy  as  far  from'  E.  to  W.  '  i,  'Lelit  ounces  of  the  exprefled  juice  may  be  given  for  a 

Pattam  lies  SW.  of  M]  and  Contains  Ofea^  l'4,oob  dofe.    It  is  called  catmint,  b^cauie  cats  ar^  very 

honfes.    3.  B^J(i^^A*H^  £.  of  Lelit  Pattan,  con-  fond'of  it,  efpecially  when  it  Is  witherrd:  for 

tainsabour  z  1,000  famthesi  and  is  Che  metropolis  they  will  roll  themfelves  on  it,  and  tear  it  t6 

3f  a  diftrift,  that '  extends  6  days  journey  to  the  £p  pieces,  chewing  it  in  their  mouths  with  great  plea- 

and  borders  upon  the  country  of  an  ind^en'dent  ture.    Mr  Ray  mentions  his  bilving  tninf|i]anted 

nation,  called  Grafaif  ^bo  profefs  no  itltgfon'.  fome  of  the  plants  froth  the  flekls  itlto  his  gar- 

rhere  ire  many  other  large  towns!  particulanjr  ^^n,  which  were  foon  deftroyed  by  the  cats ; 

Tim  I  and  Cipoli^  each  of  which  contains  abo\tt  but  they  did  not  meddle  with  the  pUnts  which 

looo  houles.    All  thetowhs  and  cities  in  Nepal  came  up  from  feeds  in  his  gardert:  this  verifies 

ire  well  built;  the  honfes  are  of  bricki  ^  or 4  'stA  old  proverb»  viz.    **  If  you  fct  it,  the  cat* 

lories  high)  and  regularly  arranged.    Theftreets  will  eat  it;  if  you  fow  it,  the  cats  will  not 

tre  paved  with  bricks  or  ftones»  wiA  a  de^Iivtty  know  it.''    Mr  Withering   is  of  opinion,  that 

0  carry  off  the  water ;  and  moft  ftreets-  have  a  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  plants  growing  to> 

veil  built  of  ftone,  with  ftx>ne  conduits  for  the  gether,  the  cats  will  not  meddle  with  them ;  but 

vater.  *  There  are  alfo  large  refervoirs  with  fteps  Mr  Millar  alTures  us,  that  he  has  firquently  tranf- 

or  bathing.    There  are  two  fyftems  of  religion  planted  otae  of  thefe  plants  from  another  part  of 

0  Nepal;  the  one  that  of  the  Brahmins;  (fee  the  garden,  within  two  feet  of  which  fomecanie 

)ramins,  GxNTOds,  and'  Hixboos,  f  13.)  the  up  from  feeds;  in  which  cafe  the  latter  have  re* 

ithera  ridiculous  idolatry  refembling  that  of  the  mained  unhurt,  when  the  former  have  been  torn 

^mas  of  Thit)et,'  Whence  it  originated.    (See  t6  pieces  and  deftroyed:  he  acknowledges,  how- 

;'AMA  and  Thibet;)    The  temples  are  magnl-  ever,  that  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the 

icent,  rich,  and  eipeniive.;  andjniirienfe  trea-  UeH>  growing  together,  they   will  not  meddle 

(ires  of  gold,  filvet,'  and  jewels,  are  concealed  in  with  it.   This  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  eafily  pro- 

od  under  them.    This  kingdom  tis  fuppoM  to  ^pagated  by  feeds.    If  ibwn  upon  a  poor  dry  foiI» 

^  very  ancientf  as  it  has  long  preferred  its  man-  the  plants  will  not  grow  too  rank,  but  will  con- 

i^r>>  language,  and  independences'  But  about  tinue  longer,  and  appear  much  handfomer,  than 

760,  the  king  dying  Without  tfllUb,  a  bloody  civil  in  rich  ground,  where  they  grow  too  luxuriant, 

nr  eofued  among  the  nobles  about  the  fuccef-  and  have  not  fo  ftrong  a  fcent. 

tOHf  which  occ^fiooed  great  deVailktibh's,  aecom-  NSPHALIA,  ancient  Grecian  feftivals,  held  io 

earned  with  numberlefs  atrocities; 'vitlanies,  and  honour   of  Mnemosyne,   the   mother  of  the 

reacheries,  in  which  even  the  Brahmins  them-  Musts.  . 

^ves-had  a  (hare.  <     N£PH£L£,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  firft  wife 

U)  N£P£AN,  an  ifland  of  the  S.  Pacific  O-  '^  At  if  A  Mas,    K.  of  Thebes,  and  mother  of 

^an,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Norfolk  Ifland,  fo  named  '  Phryxus  and  Helle.    See  Phe  yxus. 

rom  Sir  £van  Nepean.  N£PHBLIUM,  io  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 

UO  Nepean  Sound,  a  bay  of  the  N.  Pacific  tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 

Joean,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  N.  America.    Lon.  plants.    The  male  calyx  is  quinquidentate ;  there 

^*J*  30.  W.  Lat.  S3*  IS.  N.  is  no  corolla.— There  are  two  germens  and  two 

h    ■;  •  ^^^^^'  "•/'  !■'•  *"^  iri»»#'.]    A  drug  ftyles  on  each :  the  fruit  are  two  dry  plums,  mp- 

oat  dnves  away  all  pains. —  ricated,  and  monofpermous. 

I-nll'd  with  the  fweet  nepenti^  of  a  court.  (i.)  ♦  NEPHEW,  if./,  [nepojf  Lat,  neveu,  FrJ 

NPPi7itf<r                                                   ^^'  '•  ^^^  ^°"  °^  *  brother.— 

ra  if '         ^^^'  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  te-  Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove  j 

randna  order,  betonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  My  brightcft  tiepheWf  and  whom  beft  I  love, 

w  pianu,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  Drydm. 
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—I  fLfkf  whaber  in  the  inhciit^mg  of  this  paternal  it ;  nobod|r  having  yet  had'so  oppofbuitj  of  U- 
poweri  the  grandfon  bjr^a.dau^bter  hath  a  right  king  itB  true  chaLnl&ers.  This  wood  is  ilwl  to  be 
before  a  nepbetw  by  a  brolhefr  LtfcJui,  %,  The'  i  very  gmd  diuretic*  and  we  are' told  It  is  ufcd 
graadfoo.  Out  of  tiie^—With  what  iflitept  tbey^  aunoog  Oie  ](odiaoi  in  aU  difeaiesof  the  kidoeyf 
were  firft  publiihed,  tbo£e  worda  of  the^jv^^w  of  asd  Dladd/nr»  ^tpdja  (impreffion  of  urine,  froa 
Jefus  do  plainly  (ignify,  after  that  my  graiicUtatbiert;  whatever  q^afe*  It  is  al&  recommended  in  fererii 
Jefus,  had  given  blmielE  to  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  in  obftni^ona,  of  the  vifcera.  The  way  >^ 
and  the  prophets*  be  propofed  alfo  (o  .write  ibxpev*  taking  it  among  the  Indians  is  only  an  iofofioo  in 
thing  pertaining  la,.  Hooker. t'  ,.V  .^^  /  '»  coW  water.  Thele  ufcs  are  not  however  propeiiy 
Her  Cue  at  length  is  kind,  >'"  •    /^  ^  .    ^fpqtained^ ;  See  GuikaNDJHA.K°3. 

Prepares  hi^s  empire  for  his  daughter's  eaie,. ;'"    v  NCTHRITIS.    See  Mcdicinb,  Index. 

Andior  hisiiatching  nephews  fmoolhs  the  W.     .  l^EPONSET,  a  river  of  Mafifachulietts,  wbd 

Pr^Jifp    rUes.j&jfun,  Muddvi  Punkapay,  and  Ma&apay 

3«  Defcendanty  hawewr  dUlai^f »  ,  Qi^  of  ^/ew     f     ponds,  runs  £•  and  after  falling  over  feven!  aU> 

All  the  fons  of  thefe  &ve  bretln-^n  r^g^^d— .    i^dspa^d  turning  many  miliji»  falls  Into  Bofta 

By  due  fuccefe,  and  ail  4bd(r  neftibfi^^lfS^ti^     '     harbour.  It  is  naytgable^4  miles'  abofe  its  moutk 

Even  thrice  eleven  defcents  t^e.cro^p  n^tain^di,    .   N£POS»  Conielma,  a  celebrated  Latin  biap- 

■    ^  ..:.      ...  ^f^<r*    pher^  wiio^ouriXhed  iu'the  limeof  JuUus  Ci- 

(a.)  Nephew,  (^  i.  d^.  ^,)  acbbrding  to  the  <ar,  ai^  lived,  according  to  St  Jerome,  to tbcbxt^ 
civil  law,  as  in  the  tbird.d^rjse  of  [f^onfa^uinityf*  year  o£.Augu&us».  Ue  was  an  Italian,  if  we  mij 
but  according  to  the  canon  in  'the'^f^nd.  credit  Catullus^  and  boirn  at  Ho^Iia,  a  fmaii  tun 

NEPHIN,  a  mountain  of  4rel^  in  Mayo>  lo  pf  Verpa%  in  Cifalpihe  GauL  Aufoniui,  bof 
miles  N.  of  CaftJebar.  ,  ever,  will  haveat.thal  he  was  iMni  in  Gaul:  s>l 

^  (i.)  *  ViEPHKlTlf:}L,^J.[f*wUif^i  nepffre-  thev  roay'be  botU  in  the  right,  as  thai  pirt« 
li^,  Pr.]-  I..  Beiongii^g  to  |h^'  organs,  of  ^uriae*  Italy'  if[as  in  Caiiia  C^alfiaa,  ar^Gailia  7c|<tf& 
ft.  Troubled  with  >  the  ftone^Tl?^'  diet  of  iim»A-  I«eander  Albeirti  thinks  xfepo's  iirasbom  in  Ver^ 
ritk  perfons  ought  ^.be  oppotite..toxbe,alkaltf(^  or  its.  neuhbourhood. ^  Cicero  and  Atticui«n 
cent  nature  of  tl^e  (alt  in  their  blood,  Arbuthnot^  Iriends  of  our  author;,  who  wrote  the  life«v.f  t^ 
i.  Good  agaiojGfc  .()ie  i[|one<^The  ff^j^^ri/i^  ftont  Greek  hiftoriana,  a^  U  bimfblf  attefts  in  thaia 
is  commonly  qi  an  uniform  4uft^  gree»;  but  Oioq,  fpeakiug  of  JPijiiuftus.  What  he  laji  ir  tk 
jfome  fample^  1  have  f(^n  of  it;  that  ave  variegatisd  tives'  of  Cato^od  Haruubal,  proves  that  he  k' 
with  white,  black,  and  fometi.n^es.yellow^  'Wood^    alfo  written,  Xl^e,  lives  4^  4he  Latin  captains  1^ 

(a.)N£PHRiTiCK  fignifiep^^ belonging  tofhe^kidr  hiitpnans.  He  wrote  iipme .other  excellent  wca 
ncvs,   "See  Kidney,  Which*. are  loft.,-   Wlut  rflpaaina  is  his iU^-* 

(3.]iN£P  Ha  iTi  csyinpharmaqr,  medictn^ ^pi:<>per  ^mm  Xmp^raUrum  Fit^^  which  were  long  aiux 
for  difeafee  of  the  kidneys,  efpecially  the  (tone. —  to  iSinilius  Probus,  'who.publiilied  them, '«' 
Such  particularly  are  the  ropts  of  althsea,  dpg's  is  iaid,  under  his  own  name,  to  infinnate  i^ 
graCs,  afparaguifi  fago,  pellitory  of  the  .wall,'nnatl-  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Theodofius;  ^ 
lows,  pimpinella,  i;^d  cbick-peafe,. peach- kernels,  .in  .the.courfe  of  lime,  the  fraud  has  been  i^^ 
turpentine,  ^c.  ,.    ,  ^     vered,  although  ieveralteanied  perfons  have  cfr 

(4.)  Nephritic  Stone.    Sec  Jade-Stonp,.m  .^nded  the  two  authors.    This  piece  wai  Ui» 

(5,)  Nephritic  Wood  {Ogfium  nepkntUmjii  4ated  into  French  by  Qlaveret  in  1663;  an^^ 

a  wood  of  a  very  denfe  and  coinpsi6t  tei^turera^d  MJe  Gras,  at  Paris  1719,  lamcw     There  a* 

of  a  fine  grain,  brought  to  us  from  l«)ew  Spain  Jn  excellent  tranllatibh  *of  it  in  Eoglifii,  by  tffCi 

0»ali  blocks,  in  it«  natural  ftate,  and  covered.  w4th  hands  at  Oxford* 

its  bark.  It  is  to  be  choiep  pf  apale  cqfour,  (bund  N£POTlANUS,  Flavius  PopiUos,  a  fbort  L^ 

and  firm,  and  fuch  as  h^ft  not  \q^  its  acrid  .taO;e ;  emperor  of  Rcftney'was  nephew  of  Conftaotise  v 

for  the  fureft  teft  of  it  i&  the  infufing  it  in  water ;  Great,  by  his  fifter  Eutropia,  and  00  the  dcita^ 

for  a  piece  of  it  infuled  only  half  an  hour  in  cold  his  couGn  ConiUns,  was  imclaimed  aa^j 

water,  gives  it  a  changeable'  CQk>ur,  which  i^  blue  but  was  muxdcrfid  by  Aoicetas  aftiqr  one  mont:: 

or  yellow  as  varioufly  h^Id  to  the  light...  If  the  .reign;                                        * 

tUi  it  is  ia  be  held  betwf en  the  eye  aud  t4)e  light,  •  NEPOTISM. »./.  {nepoU/m^y  French ;  ^ 

the  tindure  appears  yellow;  but  if  the  eye  be  pU-  Latin.]  Fondnefs  for  nephews^— To  this  hu&^ 

ced  between  the  light  and  the  vial,  it  appears  blue,  of  lupoti/m  Rome  owes  its  prefent  fplendor.  At^ 

We  often  meet  with  this  wood  adukerated  with  NEPTHYS,  in  mythology,  the  wifqof  Typ^^ 

others  of  the  (ame  pale  colour ;  but  the  duikiih  and  mother  of  Anubjs  by  Ofiris.                 ^ 

black  hue  pf  the  bark  is  a  ariking  cbara^er  of  NEPTUNE,  in  Pagan  mythology,  thep>< 

this^— The  tree  is  the  tontit  of  Hernandez*     It  the  lea,  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Vefta,  or^ 

grows  to  the  height  of  our  pear-tree,  and  its  wood  and  l^he  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  He  tS^ 

while  frefli  is  much  of  the  fame  texture  and.colour;  Jupiter  in  bis  expeditions;  on  which  that^^ 

the  leaves  are  fmall  and  oblong*  not  exceeding  when  he  arrived  at  the  fupreme  power,  aftif 

half  an  inch  in  length,  or  a  third  of  an  inch  in  him  the  fea  and  the  iflands  for  his  enpii^  ^ 

breadth  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  pale-yellow  was,  however,  expelled  from  heaven  with  Ap 
colour,  and  oblong  ihape,  ftanding  in  fpikes:  the<  for  confpiring  againft  Jupiter,  when  thef  ^ 

cups  they  ftand  in  are  divided  into  five  fegments  at  both  employed  by  Laomc^on  king  of  FbrTf^ 

the  edge,  and  are  covered  with  a  reddiih  down,  building  the  walls  of  Troy ;  but  that  princr  ^ 

This  is  the  heft  defcription  of  the  tree  that  can  be  miffing  Neptune  without  a  reward,  be^^ 

cotieded  from  what  has  been  hitherto  written  of  monger  to.  lay  wafte  the  country,  00  «^  *, 
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m  obliged  to  expofe  his  daughter  Hefione.    He    Phorcys,  and  the  fca-goddeffes  Tethys,  Thetis, 
«  faid  to  haye  been  the  firft  inventor  of  horfeman-    Melita,  and  Panopaea,  and  a  long  train  of  Tritons 
*ip  and  chariot  racing :  on  which  account  Mi-    and  fea-nymphs.   In  Egypt  he  was  called  Canobus 
ihndates  king  of  Pontus  threw  chariots  drawn  by  *  or  Canopuj,  and  was  worihipped  as  the  numen  aqua" 
four  horfes  into  the  fea  in  honour  of  this  god ;    rum  or  fpirit  of  the  Nile.    His  embFeni  was  the/ 
and  the  Romans  inftituted  horfe-races  in  the  cir-    figure  of  certain  vafes  or  pitchers,, with  which  the 
cos  at  this  feftival,  during  which  all  other  horfes    Egyptians  filtrated  the  water  of  their  facred  river, 
Wt  working,  and  the  mules  were  adorned  with    in  order  to  purify  it  and  render  it  fit  for  ofe. 
ivreaths  of  flow?rs    In  a  conteft  with  Minerva  he    From  the  mouth  of  each  of  thefe  vafes,  wnich  were 
produced  a  horfe  by  ftriking  the  earth  with  his    charged  with  hieroglyphics,  arofe  the  head  and 
trtdent;  and  on  another  occafion,  in  a  trial  of    fometimes  the  head  and  hands  of  a  man  or  woman. 
ikiiM  with  Minerva  and  Vulcan,  produced  a  bull,    Such  are  the  emblems  which  ftill  remain  of  the 
^hence  that  animal  was  facrificed  to  him.    His    Egyptian  Neptune  or  Canopus ;  and  it  was  by 
avourite  wife  was  Amphvtkitb,  whom  he  long    this  emblem  that  the  tutelar  god  of  Egypt  van- ' 
:ourted  in  vain,  till  fending  the  dolphin  to  inter-    quiihed  the  god  of  Cbaldea  in  the  ridiculous  man- 
^e  for  him,  he  met  with  fuccefs ;  oa  which  he    ner  mentioned  by  Ruffinus  in  his  ecclefiaftical 
]ewarded  the  dolphin  by  placing  him  among  the    biftory.  SeeCAN0PUs»N°«,3,and  Polytheism. 
^rs.    He  had  alfo  two  other  wives,  one  of  whom    The  worOiip  of  Neptune  was  eftablifhed  in  aU 
^as  called  Salacu  from  the  falt-water;  the    mofteverypartof  the  pagan  world*  The  Libyans 
3ther  Vbnilia  from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of    in  particular  held  him  in  high  veneration.    He  was 
the  tides.   He  had  likewife  many  concubines,  by    efteemed  not  only  god  of  the  ocean,  but  of  alt 
vbom  he  had  a  great  number  of  children.    To    rivers  and  fountains ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
^njoy  the  company  of  the  goddels  Cbrbs,  who    could  aUb  caufe  earthquakes  at  his  pleafure,  and 
3ad  afTumed  the  form  of  a  mare  to  avoid  his  im*    raife  iflands  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  with  a 
;>ortunitiesy  ,he  metamorphofed   himfelf  into  a    fiogle  ftroke  of  his  trident.   Homer  reprefents  him 
borfe,  and  in  this  form  berot  the  miraculous    as  croffing  the  whole  horizon  at  three  fteps  I 
iiorieArion.  (See  Abion,  N^sO  ToeqjoyTHE-        NEPTUNIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Magna  Graecla. 
)PHAiiE,  whom  he  had  previoufly  changed  into        Nbftdnii  Fanum,  3  ancient  towns  of  Italy. 
I  (beep,  to  conceal  her  m>m  her  numerous  ad-       NERBUDDA,  a  river  of  Indoftan,  which  rifes 
nirers,  he  aflumed  the  form  of  a  ram,  and  con-    from  a  lake  in  the  S*  part  of  Allahabad,  bounds 
vtfed  her  to  tjit  ifland  Crumifla.  where  be  had    Indoftan  Ph>per  and  the  Decan  ;  and  after  run- 
by  her  the  celebrated  ram  with  the  goUat  Jleece,    oing  $$•  °3il^  W.  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Cam- 
whirh  afterwards  occafioned  the  famous  voyage    bay»  31  miles  N.  of  Surat. 
3f  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.   (SeeAROONAUTS,       NEREIDES.  >  in    the    Pagan   theology,   fea 
H°  X  ;  and  Phbtzus.)    To  gain  the  confidence        NEREIDS,    5  nymphs,  daughters  of  Nercus 
if  Ttbo  the  daughter  of  Salmoaeus*  he  took  the    and  Doris. — ^The  Nereids  were  efteemed  very 
brm  of  the  river  god»  Enipen8»  and  by  her  had    haudfome ;  infomuch  that  Cafiiope,  the  wife  of 
^BLiAs  and  Nblbus.    He  was  alfo  the  hthtr  of    Cepbeus  kinf;  of  Ethiopia*  having  triumphed  over 
ht  Cyclop  PoLTPHBMUS,and  ^Phobcts,  the    all  the  beauties  of  the  age,  and  daring  to  vie  with 
atber  of  the  OoBGONs,by  Thoola;  of  Nycbuts,    the  Nereids,  they  were  fo  enraged  that  they  fent 
l«ycus  and  Eophemus,  by  Celeno;  of  AgeiAor  aad    a  prodigous  (ea-monfter  into  the  country ;  and, 
9ei]erophon,  by  Burynome,  the  daughter  of  Ny-    to  appeafe  them,  fiie  was  commanded  by  the 
lit;  of  the  giants  Otrus  and  J^altessiihc  latter    oracK  to  expofe  her  daughter  Andromeda,  bounfl 
>f  whom  grew  9  mches  every  month,/  by  Ipbi*    to  a  rock,  to  be  devoured  by  the  aionfter.    Jee 
Dedia  the  daughter  of  the  giant,  Aloeus,  whence    Amdbombda  and  Pbbsbus.    In  ancient  monu- 
he  twins  were  called  jUdeMej;  and  many  others    ments,  the  Nereides  are  reprefented  riding  upon 
00  tedious  to  enumerate.     He  is  reprefented    fea*horfes;  foidetimes  with  an  entire  human  form, 
vith  black  hair,  with  a  garment  cf  an  azure  or    and  at  other  times  with  the  tail  of  a  fifh.    Moft 
5a* green,  holding  his  tndent  in  his  hand,  and    mythologifts  enumerate  50  of  them.  Homer  meb- 
eated  in  a  large  (hell  drawn  by  fea  horfes,  at-    tions  30  s  Apolkxloms  45.    Thbtis  the  mother 
ended  by  the  fea-gods,  Palemoui  Glaucus,  and    of  Achilles  was  one  of  them. 


bnd  of  thb  vivtebrtm  tolvme. 


Printed  by  Jovw  Bftowif. 
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